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United Nations War Crimes Commission (UNWCC) 
Member Governments, other National Authorities and 
Military Tribunals 

Reports of National Military Tribunals 
PAG-3/2.2.: 191-193 _ 


U.S, Military Courts 


War Crimes Trial Reports and Transcripts of 
Proceedings, Testimonies, Affidavits, Court Exhibits. 
Certificates and Other Records of Trial 


Case Nos.:49-50 


(Case No. 49, Trial Record of August Schlffer, 
Hans Butz, Heinz Andergassen and Albert Storz, 
German nationals) 


(Case No.50, U.S. vs Tomoyukl Yamashlta) 


This Reel starts with Case No.49 in Box 191 and 
ends with Vol. XII, page 1560 of Case No. 50 in 
Box 193. 


END OF REEL No. 68 
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War Grimes Trial 
Report No. 49 



CONFIDENTIAL 
RECORD OF TRIAL 
BY 

MILITARY COMMISSION 
OF 

AUGUST SCHIFFER, HANS BUTZ, HEINZ ANDERGASSEN, 
and ALBERT STORZ, German nationals 

TRIED AT 

NAPLES, ITALY 

9-15 January 1946 

CONFIDENTIAL 

(Duplicate Original) 

U. 'ri? 











RESTRICTED 


/dela 


HEADQUARTERS 

MEDITERRANEAN TI "EATER OF OPERATIONS 
UNITED STATES ARMY 
AEO 512 


GENERAL ORDERS ) 

NUMBER US’ ) 20 June 1946 


I'pfare a Military Commission which convened at Nanlea, Italy, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15 Jenuary 1946, pursuant to Special Orders No, 359, Headquarters 
Peninsular Base Section, APO 700, U.S. Army, dated 25 December 1945, of which 
Military Commission Colonel Herbert B. Scanlon was President and Major Samuel 
L Lewis, Judge Advocate, were arraigned and tried: 

HEINZ ANDERGASSEN, AUGUST SCHEFFER, and ALBERT STORZ, formerly members 

of organizations acting in support of combatant forces of the German 

Reich, a belligerent enemy Nation. 

CHARGE: Violation of the law of war. 

Specification 1: In that Auguet Schiffer, Albert Storz,-Heinz Andergassen 
and Hans Putz, then members of organizations acting in support of combatant 
forces of the German Reich, & belligerent enemy nation, acting jointly and in 
pursuance of a common intent, did, at or near Bolzano, Italy, on or about 20 
February 1945, wrongfully, and contrary to the law of war kill summarily 
Captain Roderick G. S. Hall, an officer of the Arm; of the United States who 
had then recently been captured and wee a prisoner of war, by causing him to 
be hanged by the neck until dead. 

Specification 2: In that August Schiffer, Albert Storz, end Heinz 
Andergassen, then members of organ.' zations acting in support of combatant 
forces of the German Roich, a belligerent enemy nation, acting Jointly and 
in pursuance of a common intent, did, at or near Bolzano, Italy, on or about 
19 March lp4p, wrongfully, and contrary to the law of war kill summarily Major 
R Roger Littlejohn, an officer of the British Army, Second Lieutenant Charles 
Parker, tsi officer of ths Army of the Unitod Statee, and Corporal Joseph David 
Crawley, a non-coumlcsioneb officer of the BritIsi: Army, each of whom had then 
recently been captured and were prisoners of war by causing each of them to be 
shot to death with a gun. 

Specification 3: In that August Schiffer, Albert Storz, and Heinz 
Andergassen thon members of organizations acting in support of combatant forces 
of the German Reich, a belligerent enemy nation, acting Jointly, and in 
pursuance of a common intent, d d, ut or near Bolzc.no, Itely y on or about 27 
March 1945, wrongfuliy fJid contrary to the law of w r kill summarily First 
J,b nt ' -urge V ,.a',.i.'0«d. Second Lieutenant Hardy j.\ Horror., both officers, 

: ' ... ' 

van a v zr.r of the Amy 0“ Unite d Gfati-p.,. err on on of whom had rcr.W'jy 
be en'e j - '< and were pnooncru of v^r, oy cuucliig each of them to be Lot jo 
doatn w^lIi a gun. 
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Hq MTOUSA General Orders No. 119, 1946 (Cont'd) 


PLEAS 

To nil the Specifications of the Charge and to the Charge, tho accused 
pleaded as follows: 


AUGUST SCKIYFER 
HE . ’HZ ANDESGmSSEN 
ALBERT STCRZ 


Hot Guilty. 
Not foilv;, 
Not Guilty. 


FINDINGS 

As to AUGUST SCEIFFEP. - of all of the Specifications of the Charge and 
to the Charge: Guilty, 

As to FEUJ2 AX'llP . A'NEN - of nil of the Specifications of the Charge end 
to the Charge: Guilty. 

As to AL3ERT STORZ - of nil of the Specifications of the Charge and to 
the Charge: Guilty. 

SENTENCES 

As to AUGUST SCHIFFER - to he hanged by the neck until dead. 

As to HEINZ AHDERGASSEN - to he hanged by the nock until dead. 

As to ALBERT STORZ - to be hanged by tho neck until dead. 

The sentence was adjudged on 15 January 1946. 

The action of the Reviewing Authority, aftor review of the Record of 
Trial is as follows: 


"HEADQUARTERS 
PENINSULAR BASE SECTION 
APO 732 


26 March 1946 


In the foregoing case of AUGUST SCHIFFER, HEINZ ANBERGASSEN, and ALBERT 
STORZ the sentence is approved as to each accused and the record of trial 
is forwarded to the Commanding General, Mediterranean Theater of Operations, 
for action as confirming authority. 


FRANCIS H. OXX 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers 
Commanding" 


The action of the confirming authority, after review of the Record of 
Trial, is as follows: 
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ftq MTOUSA General Orders No. 119, 1946 (Cont'd) 


"HEADQUARTERS 

MEDITERRANEAN THEATER OF OPERATIONS 
UNITED STATES ARMY 
APO 512 


6 June 1946 

In the foregoing case of AUGUST SCHIFFER, Gorman National, HEINZ 
ANDEF.GASSEN, Austrian National, and ALBERT STORZ, Austrian National, all 
formerly acting in support of combatant forces of the Gorman Reich, the 
findings and sentences of the Military Commission is approved and confirmed 
as to each. Tho sentence as to each will be curried into execution on or 
before 15 July 1946, at or in the vicinity of Leghorn (Livorno) Italy. The 
act of execution, to carry out the death sentence imposed upon each of the 
above-named persons, will be performed under the direction of the Commanding 
Officer, Peninsular Base Section, Mediterranean Theater of Operations. 


JOHN C. H. LEE, Lt. General 
Commanding 

Mediterranean Theater of Operations 
United States Army" 


BY COMMAND OF MAJOR GENERAL JAYNES: 


L. C. JAYNES 

Major General, United States Army 
Chief of Stuff 


t 1 . 

RALPH C. TILLEY < 
Colonel, AGD 
Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION: 

Y 

Plus 
100 - JA 
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H£A£MUAHY»«S 
THKAldfv UK OPjJMliOKS 
UMTSD STAl’SS AlfeY 
Ai>0 612 


0 June 11H6 


in the foregoing case of AUGUST SCHU7KK, uer&an National, 
UKIXZ AHDfiKUAG^N. Aua trlar. National, and ALHaKT STUKZ. Austrian 
National* all fortrerly acting In support of ooubatant forces of tha 
tjerroan .Jsioh, the final n/i and aantenoea of tho Military Conunisaion 
la apprcrvad and aonf irnteo a* to eaoh. The santanoa aa to each will 
ba carried into execution on or bafora lb July 1W6, at or In tha 
vioialty of Leghorn (Livorno), Italy. Tha act of oxeaution, to 
oarry out the death aaotanoa imposed upon aaoh of tha above-naned 
paraona, will ba perforated under tha direction of tha Cocr.aanding 
Officer, Peninsular case Section, Uadi terra naan Theater of opera* 
tione* 

_ - 

-JONN C. H. LAS, Lt. General 

Corwandlng 

Mediterranean Theater of Operations 
United State a Army 
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(WRITE NOTHING ABOVE THIS LINE) 


Name, etc., of accused 


CHARGE SHEET 

Leghorn, Italy 

Albert Storz, a Gernan national 

other appropriate description of accused. Alias names, etc., to fol 


23 December 45 

(Date) 


il number. grade, company, regiment. 


nner) 


Age-Pay, $_per month. Allotments to dependents, $-per month. 

(Base pay plus pay for length of service) 

Government Insurance deduction, $__per month. 

Presently a prisoner held at American Military Prisoner of VJar 
Data as to service:_____ 

_ (As to each terminated enlistment, give including dates of service and organization in which serving at termination. As to 

Knclosure 326 










WITNESSES 


Christa Roy, PWB 326 

Dr. Marianne Schiffersgger, PWE 326 

1st Lt. Harold R. Levy, 0. S. Army, PWE 326 

Lt (J.O.) James A. Barnes, U.S.N.R., 2677 OSS Regt 

Capt. H. Parker, British Axmy 

DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 

Reports of Interrogation of August Schiffsr in October 1945 
Statement by Heinrich Andergassen headed "First a brief autobiography" 

Statement by Heins Andergassen dated 1 July 1945 
Report of Interrogation of Heins Andergassen dated 2 July 1945 
Statement by Albert stors dated 28 June 1945 
Report of Interrogation of Albert Stors dated 10 July 1945 
Report of Interrogation of Hans Buts dated 2 October 1945 
Air Crew Report for aircraft 43-27489, dated 17 March 1945> and Reports by 
S/sgt A. S. Lauria and 1st Lt Harold G. Smith with reference thereto 
Report by 2nd Lt. John A. Parkinson dated 10 July 1945 
Report by Major Judson B. Smith dated 5 July 1945 

Missing Aircraft Report for Aircraft 43-27537, dated 22 March 1945, and Reports 
by S/Sgt Kenneth G. Brian and 2nd Lt Robert E. Donaldson with reference thereto 
Affidavit of Major Robert Walker-Brow, DSO, MBE, of No. 2 SAS Regt, dated 
24 October 1945 

Statement of s/Sgt M. E. Kelly taken on 21 October 1945 reference execution on 
26 March 1945 

Statement of s/sgt M. E. Kelly reference beating of American Prisoners of Ear 
on 26 March 1945 

Vftekly Report from Commander Gendarmerie Cortina to SS Police and SD Branch 
Cortina dated 29 January 1945 

Registrar's Certificate and Medical Certificate of death Captain Roderick Hall 


Data taken from Graves Ledger of Oltrisarco Cemetery, Bolzano, 1 June 1945 

Report of Disinterment of body of Capt Roderick G. S. Hall 

Report of Re-burial of Capt Roderick G. S. Hall 

Statement of Capt Henry L. Fulton, M. C. dated 27 June 1945 

Statement of Major Judson B. Smith dated 27 June 1945 

Statement by Dr. Karl Pittschieler dated 1 June 1945 

Protocal of Interrogation of Dr. Marianne Schifferegger, dated 8 August 1945 
"Life History" by Christa Roy dated 9 June 1945 
Interrogation report of Christa Roy dated 12 June 1945 

Statement in English by Kriminalkommissar Arthur Schoster dated 3 June 1945 



(WRITE NOTHING ABOVE THIS LINE) 


CHARGE SHEET 

_ Leghorn, I taly _ ? 23 le ce nbar 79 45 

(Place) (Date) 

Name, etc., of accused ZjSSS* Scbiffer, a German national.. .. 

(Give last mum*, first name, anrl middle initial in that order followed by aerial number, grade, company, regiment, 
arm or service, or by othe. appropriate description ofc accused. Alias names, etc., to follow in same manner) 


Age. Pay, $__per month. Allotments to dependents, $-per month. 

(Base pay plus pay for length of service) 

Government Insurance deduction, $___ per month. 

Data as to service: .. Frea9ntlya Prisoner hold for the Amer ic an Mill tap- Forc es _ 

_at Detention Camp, CSDIC, near Rome, Italy* _ 

current enlistment, give the initial date and the term thereof. Give similar data as to service not under an enlistment) 


■ Data as to witnesses, etc.:___ 

(Give names, ml. I ream's, and note if for accused. Lint documentary evidence and note where each Item thereof 


may be found) 


j 


> 


Data as to restraint of accused:_ flee data aa to service*_ 

(Give date, place, anil initial date of any restraint of accused) 


(l) 

c::: 








































CHARGE Ii Violation of the Law of Var. 


Specification 1: In that August Schiffer, Albert Store, Heine Andergassen and 
Hana Bute then members of organizatione acting in aupport of combatant forces 
of the German Reich, a belligerent enemy nation, acting jointly and in pursuance 
of a common intent, did, at or near Bolzano, Italy on or about 20 February 
1945, wrongfully, and contrary to the law of war kill summarily Captain Roderick 
G. S. Hall, an officer of the Army of the United States who had then recently 
been captured and was a prisoner of war, by causing him to be hanged by the 
neck until dead. 

Specification 2j In that August Schiffer, Albert Storz, and Heinz Andergassen 
then members of organizations acting in support of combatant forces of the 
German Reich, a belligerent enemy nation, acting jointly and in pursuance of 
a common intent, did, at or near Bolzano, Italy on or about 19 March 1945* 
wrongfully, and contrary to the law of war kill summarily Major R. Huger 
Littlejohn, an officer of the British Army, Second Lieutenant Charles Parker, 
an officer of the Army of the United States, and Corporal Joseph David 
Crawley, a non-commissioned officer of the British Army, each of whom had 
then recently been captured and were prisoners of war by causing each of 
them to be shot to death with a gun. 

Specification 3t In that August Schiffer, Albert Storz, and Heinz Andergassen 
then members of organizations acting in support of combatant farces of the 
German Reich, a belligerent enemy nation, aoting jointly, and in pursuance 
of a common intent, did, at or near Bolzano, Italy on or about 27 March 1945 
wrongfully, and contrary to the law of war kill summarily First Lieutenant 
George W. Hammond, Second Lieutenant Hardy D. Narron, both officers, and 
Staff Sergeant Medard R. Tafoya, a non-commissioned officer, each of wham 
was a member of the Army of the United States, and each of whom had recently 
been captured and were prisoners of war, by causing each of them to be shot 
to death with a gun* 


| 


I 


t 

I 









(W1UTE NOTHING ABOVE THIS LINE) 


A 


(Signature of accuser)_ m/ billiard i . L yrrli 


RIGKAUD ■. LITIS, 

qn jor . AC 


(cfide, organization 

AFFIDAVIT W.C.I.B J.A. SEC. MTOUSA 

Before me, the undersigned, authorized by law to administer oaths in cases of this character, per¬ 


sonally appeared the above-named accuser this 3 3 day of_Liooo u bor_. 10 43 and 

made oath that he is a person subject to military law and that he personally signed the foregoing charges 
and specifications, and further that he* 

—aoflflfcl ** las investigated the matters set 
.., and that the same 


(lntlica 

forth in specifications 


3 by specification ami ch 


Vi 


I Indicate by specification and 

are true in fact, to the best of his knowledge and belief. 


(Signature) % 


Inirte and organization) 


A. J. MARSHALL, 

Cftpt. Js sOBfirity court, notary public, etc.) 


Notes.—A t (*) strike out words not applicable. 

If the accuser has personal knowledge of the facts stated in one or more specifications or parts thereof, and his 
knowledge as to other specifications or parts thereof is derived from investigation of the facts, the form of 
the oath will be varied accordingly. In no case will he b<* permitted to state alternatively, as to any par¬ 
ticular charge or specification, that he either has personal knowledge or has investigated. 

If the oath is administered by a civil officer having a seal, his official seal should be affixed. 


1«t IND. 


Headquarters F 


, kt)f\ tap tte I . M . _, or r\^_1_ 19 1* 


Referred for trial to Sa***!^-- - 

~ appointed by paragraph -, Special Orders 

No .35T ' Headquarters - -- ^PmombT -- 19 -*S 

** - 


0/ A. J* xl(ar*hall-—» Adjutant. 

A. J. UAKSHALL, 

Captain. AGD 
Asst Adj Q«n. 



















(SPACE FOR USE WHERE TRIAL IS BY SUMMARY COURT) 

CASE No- 


SPECIFICATIONS AND CHARGES I PLEAS i FINDINGS I SENTENCE OR ACQUITTAL AND REMARKS 



Place_, Date_, 19_ 


___Summary Court. 

(Signature, grade, and organisation) 

Headquarters........., 19- 

(Place and date) 


(Action of reviewing authority) 

_____ , Commanding. 

(Signature, grade, and organization) 
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DCX/b-i 


/*\ 


HEADQUARTER 

; EDITS® Aim TREAT® OF OPERATIONS 
UNITED STATES ARLT 
APO 512 


CIRCULAR ) 

NUMBER 114 ) 23 Septcmbor 1945 

REGULATIONS FOR THE TRIAL OF TAR CRIM ES 

1. As used in these regulations the expression "rer crime" means e violation 
of the lav/s or customs of v/sr, 

2. Military commissions aooointcH by the Theater Commander or by other com¬ 
manders under authority delegated to them by the Theater Commander, shell havo 
jurisdiction to try rll cases r.fcrred to them of persons accused o' committing 
v/ar crimes. 

3. A military commission shall consist of not less then throG officers, the 
senior pr .sent st any trial b ang president. For et ch military commission there 
shall bo appointed a judge advocate and a defense counsel "ith sr.ch assistants as 
may be required, ’ hose duties shall be similar to those of likv. officers before 
general courts-martial. 

4. The president of a military commission is empowered to appoint court 
reporters and interpreters vho shall be entitled to such compensation as may bo 
authorized by lev/ end regulation. 

5. A formal charge and investigation os provided for court-mc rtiol procedure 
is not required for military commissions, Th*. cherg.. mey stat. the offense by its 
legal name or may describe iu m terms of international lev. The specification 
may in non-legal terms set forth the details of the act constituting the offense. 

It should also include expressions to .noble the commission to determine its 
jurisdiction both in r spoct of the offense end the accused. The charges should 
be subscribed by any person suejeot to military la’/ but need not be under o/.th, 

f. Members of .? military commission may be challenged for cause either by 
the accused or by the judg. advocate, but they shall not be subject to removal upon 
o peremotory challenge, 

7, The oaths prescribed by Artiel. of "hr 19 for courts-martial shall he 
applied to military commissions, judge dvccates, ant.rpr.ters and ritncsscs vith 
such modification 03 to make them appropriate to military commissions. 

F. Military commissions may conduct their proceedings as may be deemed neces¬ 
sary for r full end fair trial, laving regard for but not being bound by, the 
rules of procedure r.scribed for general courts-:-!..rtial. 

9, The fret tht an accused acted pursuant to order of his Government or of 
a superior shall not fre. him from responsibility, but may be considered in 
mitig. tion of punishment if th. commission determines th t justic. so requires. 


- 1 - 
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RES T R C T .E D 

Hq RTOUSA Circular Kumber 114 (cont'd). 


10. Thvj technical rules of evidence shall not b, applied but any evidence shall 
bo admitted • hich, in the opinion cf the president of the commission,.,hos any pro¬ 
be tiv: value to a reasonable man. Without limiting -he scope of th. above rule the 
folio.ring in ocrticular rill apply: 

o. If rny witness is dead or is unable to attend-or to give evidence or 
is< in the opinion of the president pf the commission, unable to attend -ithout 
urn duo delay, the commission may receive secondary evidence of statements made by or 
eteribuf.d to such -•itr.ess. 

b. Any document purporting to have been signed or issued officially by 
ary m.mb t r of any allied or enemy force or by any official or agency of any allied, 
ncaerol or enemy government, shall be admissible as evidence without proof of the 
issue or signature thereof. 

c. Any report by any pcrcon hen it appeors to the president of the com¬ 
mission that t’-c person in making th: report was acting ithin the scope of his 
<_uty may be admitted in evidence. 

d. Any deposition or record of any military tribunal may be admitted in 

evidence. 

e. Any diary, letter or other document may bo received in evidence es 
to the facts therein stated, 

f. If any original document cannot be producsd or, in the opinion of the 
president of the commission., a anti at be produced without undue delay, a copy or 
translated copy of such docuir-:vt or other secondary e vidence of its contents may 
be received in evidence, A translation of any document will be presumed to be a 
correct translation until the contrary is sho’-n, 

g. Photographs, printed and mimeographed matter, end true copies of 
papers are admissible without proof. 

h. Confessions are admissible without proof of circumstances or that 
they ''ore voluntarily made. Tie circumstances surrounding the taking of a con¬ 
fession mey be sho-n by the accused and such showing may bo considered in respect 
of the "eight to be accorded it, but not n respect of its admissibility. 

11. A military commission shall record its rroceedings as nearly as practi¬ 
cable as prescribed for a general court-martial. 

12. 'Convictions and sentences shall be determined by the concurrence of at 
least two-thirds of the members present at the time the vote is taken. 

13. Appropriate sentences imposed by a military commission are: 

a. Death (by hanging or shooting) 

b. Confinement for life or a lesser term 


v . - 2 - 
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Hq luOUSA Circular Number 114 (cont'd). 


14. No sentence imposed by a military commission shall bo carried into 
execution until it shall have been approved by the arpointing authority* 

15. No sentence of death shall be carried into execution until it shall 
have been confirmed by the Theater Commene’er, but -here the military commission 
that imposed the death sentence \;as appointed by the Theater Commander and he 
has acted on the sentence as approving authority, no additional confirmation by 
him is necessary, 

BY COMMAND OF GENERAL fc'.CNARNEY: 


S'/ 

C. CHR LST EKE ERR 
Colonel, A(J^ J 

Adjutant General / 

DISTRIBUTION v 
Z 


K. G. ’.’KITE 

Major General, CSC 

Acting Chief of Staff 
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Under th« prowlalone of Paragraph 2 i, Alt 35-4120, 30 July 1943, 
compensation for clerical duties performed for a court will not be 
paid to a person who is in the pay of the Gorernment. For this reason 
the undersigned, who is a Kar l apartment employee, has not submitted 
a Reporter's Boucher for reporting the ease af United States rs 
August Sohlffer, Hans Buts, Heins Andergaseen, and Albert 3tors, 
German nationals. 


12 February 1946 


/ 

. ■ K ■„ , C-. 

Generiore p. Olson 
Reporter 






RF-Cfi&'J) OF TRIAL 


BY 

uiUTAfiY cnma^inn 

OP 

AUOU 'T SCHI TLK, a German national, HANS L‘UT2, u German national, HfcINZ 
ANTn.HOASSKN, a G<r«r, natlor^l, and Al>” TIT TOHZ. a Gorman national 


NAPLES, ITALY. 


Proceeding* in the trial of August 3chiff*r, a 'er-jui National, Kane 
Bute, a German national, He In* Andergaaeen, a Gorman national, and Albert 
Stora. a Goman national 

by the military commission appointed by tho oilers of which a copy is 
appended. 


SLON FiU a 1 1 A± 



fcKC '' >P TRIAL 



Auguet SCHIKFW, Hans BHTZ, Heins AT" *P. 

?ShEn[ 

and Albert 

STOKZ. Gen 

nan rat onali 


I 

h n h x 









Fap# 

Arraignment 





3, 6 

Pleas 





• 6 

Findings 





181 

i 

I 

i 





181 


TBS 

TIKO 

K Y 



Nan* of HLtfieos 

Direct 

Croei 

Redirect 

Iteerooo 

Coma! colon 

For the Prosecution* 






Barnes, Jaaes A., T.t. TTSHR 

11,44,68 47,69 

54 

55 

57, 72 

levy, Harold ft., 1st Lt. 

58 

59 

60,64 

66 


Lewie, Uro. Richard V, 

73, 78 

77 

80 

80, 81 

79 

Tithe, Karl (Or.) 

90, 94 

97 

101 

102 

100 

Tlneman, Thao ft., lot Lt 

93 

94 




ftehifreregfor, Dr.l'ariarno(Gr.) 

103 

111 

U5 


112 , 116 

Roy, Christa (Hr.) 

117 

125 

132 

136 

137 

Pingorrm, John (Or.) 

139 

141 

142 


141 

Parker, H. 4., Copt (Rr.) 

143 

144 





For the Defense: 
Barnes, Jtuu A., It. 


exhibits, -.ri*w»rro 


For the Proscoutlor : 

Statement by August differ, 8 Oct 1945 1 

Anondnont to statement by August Fchiffer, 12 Too 1945 2 

Lottor written by captain Hall 3 

Broken bottle (withdrawn) 4 

Report of Gendarmerie, Cortina, 29 Jan 45 5 

statement by rarl rlttsehloler, 1 Juno 1945 6 

rhotootat of noath Certificate - Kodorlek Kali 7 

Copy of loath Cortifioato - Roderick Hall 8 

Report of V>leln torment - voderlek Hall 9 

Report of Reburial - Roderick Hall 10 

Tat.tor to Graves Registration ro Roderick Hall 11 

Tatter to Graves Registration re Koderiok Hall 12 

Data from 0 rave a ugiotratior Ledger - Lolaano 13 

c tat«r.ent by Altart ‘tors, 28 jure 1945 14 

‘ tate,..ert by Albert '>tors, 10 July 1945 15 

statement by Heinrich Andorgaesei , 4 July 1945 (rot admitted) 16 
"tatement by Heira Andergaaaun, 1 July 1945 17 

"tatanent by Heirs Andergaaaen, 2 July IV45 16 

^tat.^.ient by Heine An<«ergassen (autobiography) 19 

te tenant by Heinrich Andorra user,, 16 Hoc 1945 (r.ot ednltled) 20 


C 1 ' F T r- r. H ? ! A L 


Pago hero 

Introduced 








I eeoriptlon 


AHJ IT.' , API : i)LU (eont? r.ued) 


MO. 


Statement of Kami iute, 2 Got 45 

Headgear of 2nd FAS aliment (fir.) (withdrawn) 

idM'ng Air Crew ••port, 17 Mar 1945 - re Parker 

Report by Harold 0. 'with, at Lt. - ro Parker 

Report by Alph°n*« • fAurla, 8 /S|l«- ro Parker 

Tetter by 2nd Lt Join A. Rarklnsr^ - ro Parker 

latter by lujor Judson B. mith - ra Farmer 

uieging Air (’raw Report, 17 Uar 1945 ~ ro parser 

Affidavit by Major . ' alkar Hrowi - ra Littlejohn A Crowley 

Hi ealng Air Craw *f«j ort, 20 «ar 1945 

Tatter hy V^fft or noth 0. ryan 

Tatter by 2nd Lt. Robert L. Sionaldeon 

Q tata<Tjent by s/sgb Uilvir : rr*at ally (not admitted) 

itatamant by i olein rn«*#t oily 

statement of Gottfried Hauflar 

Death Certificate - Uajcr Littlejohn 

Burial Permit - Uajor Littlejohn 

Report cowering Parker, Crowley and Littlejohn 

Inventory of BelongInge - Parker, Crowley and Littlejohn 

reath Certificate - Crowley 

Burial Permit - Crowley 

Death Certificate - Parker 

Burial Permit - Parker 

Death Certificate - Barren 

' urlal Permit - Barren 

Death Certificate - Hammond 

Burial P«rmit - Hammond 

Death Certificate - Godard (Tafoya) 

Burial Permit - U«dard (Tafoya) 

Phone call dated 25 Itoroh 1945 
Certificate re iielongtngn of Hanaond 
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NUMBER 359 

EJC-T-R-A-C-T 
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12, A military commission is hereby appointed to moot at Naplos, 

Italy at 0900 hours, on 7 January 1946, or as soon thereafter as'practicable 
for tho trial of such persons as may properly be brought before it. 

DETAIL FOR THE COMMISSION 

COLONEL HERBERT V. SCANLAN, 0-6951, IGD, 

COLONEL CHARLES T, SENAY, 0-4699, INF, 

LT COLONEL PAUL W, DILLINGHAM, 0-200926, CE, 
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LT COLONEL HENRY SANFORD, 0-909984, CVS, 

MAJOR SAMUEL L. LEWIS, 0-205107, CWS, 

Trial Judge Advocate, 

CAPTAIN JOHN S. PENNELL, 0-1798190, CMP, 

Asst Trial Judge Advocate, 

MAJOR THOMAS B. JACKSON, 0-382592, QMC, 

Defense Counsel 

CAPTAIN DAVID SPIEGEL, 0-1797034, CMP, 

Asst Dofonso Counsel, 

1ST LIEUTENANT HARRY M. KELLY, 0-1576227, QMC, 

Aset Dofonso Counsel. 

In the conduct of its proceedings, tho commission shall follow 
the provisions of Circular 114, Headquarters Mediterranean Theater of 
Operations, 23 Soptombor 1945, entitled, "Regulations for the Trial of 
War Crinos". 

BY COMMAND OF BRIGADIER GENERAL OXXi 


HARRISON SHALER, 
Colonel, GSC, 

OFFICIAL* Chief of Staff. 

0. A. FEHLOW, 

WOJG, USA, 

Asst Adj General. 
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The military commission j-et pursuant to tho foregoing orders at Naples, 
Italy, at 0920 hours, 9 January 1946. 

PRE^SUTi 

COLON KT ' • ”.T V. n >Cm AN, 0-b951, IGD 

CIONM rv .\ CL T, NAY, 0-4699, I?F 

lt coi/*- r i r aft. . dih.ifohau, 0 - 200926 , ce 
tT COt^-’T TV.” VCl ' . HnoVPR, 0-22193, CF. 

I.T 1. v,.r,» ci • . (VI :, 0-275021, CAY 

LT COLONFT HW'UY 0-9099*4, CD 

KAJOT *KW <■ T. IM% 0-205107, CVS 
Trial Judge Advocate 

CAPTAIN JOHr . i fJP'KTJj, 0-179*190, CUP 
Asst Trial Juries Advocate 

UAJn» THOU A? H. JACKSON, 0-3*2592, asc 
Defense Counsel 

CAPTAIN l)AV |T 9PIRDEL, 0-1797034, CUP 

Asst efense Counsel 

1«T LI^PTWAFT HARDY M. KliLLY, 0-1576227, :>C 
Msst Osfsnos Counsel 

AP"FNTt None 

The military commission proceeded to the trial of August Schiffer, 

Hans Bute, Heine Andercassen, and Albert "tore, all German nationals, who 
appeared before the military commission and were giver tho opportunity to 
introduce civil or military counsel of their own selection. 

Prosecution Bach of the accused are present tor;ethor with tho regularly 
appointed defense counsel and the aosiitant defense counsel. 'horn do the 
accused desire to Introduce as counsel? 

Defense: The regularly appointed defense counsel and assistant defense 
counsel. 

Oenevlevo P, Cleon was sworn as reporter. 

Prosecution; Uay it please the com/nisalon, I would like to introduce to 
the commission, Paron Frsrchetti, as official interpreter for this case. Is 
there any objection by the defense? 

Defense; No objection. 

Heron Arnold Pranehetti wan sworn as Interpreter. 

The trial judge advocate then announced the names of the nembors of the 
commission present and absent (none) and the names of the accuser and the 
person who referred the case for trial. 

rrosemition; The penerul nature of the charge in this case is alleged 
violations of the law of war. The charges wore preferred by Kici ard • Lewis, 
{ajar, Air Corps, bar Crimes Investigation Bureau, Judge Advocat* Section, 
UTnir.A. The charges were referred for trial to Major uiauel L. Lewis, C.iS, 
Trial Judge Advocate of the military commission appointed by paragraph 12, 
'pecial Orders f’o, 359, Headquarters ’’eninsulnr ’ ;ice action, by command of 
brigadier General OXX, uiiwer an indorsenwit dated 25 L'eceivber 1945, which is 
apparently in proper form. 
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prosecution! IIvj records L. thin cus« aiscloao m» /rounds for challenge. 

If any member of the t ^ Aasion is ..ware of any facts which ha believes to t* 

* ground of challenge by either side a. ainst ar.; ueml «r, it ia requested that 
flu state ouch facta* 

frostdent: Nona* 

prosecution: Tho . rosecution has no challenge* for cause. ho th« accused 
desire to challenge arty me.«Jor ol' the commission for cause? 

Lefenset The accused do not* 

Prosecution: Do Uic accused object to any meiabor of the cortmlssion now 
present? 

Defense: The accuewd do not* 

Tha members of th« commission and thu personnel of the prosecution and the 
defenae were ther. sworn. 

Prosecution: A copy of the utiurgoa waa served on eacr of the accused by 
myself on 27 December 1945* The trial Judge advocate nill row read the chargee: 

"CHAdQ&t Violation of the law of . ar. 

Specification It In that August chiffer, Albert tor*, Kalna Anderjaseer 
and Kara j'uts then members of organisations aotlng in support of combatant forces 
of the German Reioh, a belligerent eneu^ nation, acting Jointly' and in pursuance 
of a common intent, did, at or near tiolaano, Italy on or about 20 February 1945, 
wrongfully, and contrary to the law of sar sill summarily Captain .oderie* 0. . 
Hall, an officer of the Aray of the United ' tatos who had then recently been 
captured and was a prisoner of war, by causing hi* to be hanged by the neck 
until dead. 

Specification 2< In that nuguat chiffer, albert tor*, and ileins Andergassan 
then members of organisation# acting in support of combatant forces of the Genaan 
Reich, a belligerent enemy nation, acting Jointly ana in pursuance of a common 
intent, did, at or near Holsano, Italy or or about 19 karch 1945, wrongfully, 
and contrary to the law of war kill summarily major u. huger Littlejohn, an 
officer of the British nrity, ucorui lieutenant Charles Parker, an officer of the 
Kraiy of the United Lt&tea, and Corporal Joseph David Crawley, a non-commissioned 
officer of thu British Army, each of whom had ther recently been captured and 
were priaonora of war by causing e*ch of them to he shot to death with a ^un. 

Specification }x Jr. that August .chiffor, Mtert ;tor», and Heina amiergaasen 
thou members of organ i eat ions acting in support of combatant forces of th*» hornian 
Reich, a belligerent enemy nation, acting Jointly, and in pursuance of h ccvwaoo 
intent, diu, at or near uolaano, Italy ar. or about 27 karch I945 wrongfully, 
and contrary to tho law of war kill sum arily First Lieutenant George . Hammond, 
wcond Lieutenant Hardy 1. Barron, both officers, and Staff ergeant -.edard n. 
Tafoya, a non-commissioned officer, each of whom was a meabor of the Amy of the 
United tntea, and each of whom had recently boen captured and \wira prioorers of 
war, by causing each of them to be shot to neath with a gun. * 

Defense: kay it please tho comaisnlon, the defense at thie time would like 
to interpose a plea to the Jurisdiction of ti.iM commission. The accuseu before 
tide tribunal are prisoners of war and are entitled under Article 6of the 
Geneva Convention to « trial bj court-martial. I would liko to read Artielo 63 
which is rather shortj " er torre .ay be pronounced cgainst m prisoner of *ar 
only by th^ eaae courts ?nd according to tho same procedure as ii thu case of 
persons belonging to th- armed forces of the detaining power." I will ask the 
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commission to tako judicial notice of tho fact that this is a commission and 
that these mer aro prisor ere of war. The Geneva Convention of which the United 
states ami Germany wore signatories la therefore the law of this case. However, 
if the commission rules that this case can properly ie triod before this 
commission, it is the contention of the defense that the rules of evidence aa 
a«t forth lr the i&nual for courta-iiartial must i ovem and not the rules set 
forth in WTOUSA ClrouLu • umber 114 of 1945. I would like to call the court's 
attention to Article of < ar 38 . As you gentlemen know, the Articles of ar 
were passed bv Conrross and are the law of the military service. The Articlos 
of *r cannot be changed by any one, that is, they cannot be changed by the 
'’resident of the united -'tates or by tho theater ccnmarder. Article of ar 38 
■ayai "The rresident cay, by regulations, which he may modify from time to 
ti;*, prescribe the procedure, including moo.es of proof, in cases before 
courts-martial, courts of Inquiry, military c amissions, and other military 
tribunals, which regulations shall. In so far as he shall deem practicable, 
apply tho rules of evidence generally recognised in tho trial of criminal cases 
in the district courts of the United ’tatest Provided, That nothing contrary 
to or inconsistent with theso articles shall be so prescrlbedj Provided further. 
That ell rules made in pursuance of this article shall be laid before the 
Congress annually." It is tho contention of the defense that no such rules have 
been -ads by the President of the United States and no such rules can be made by 
the theater commander. The defense would like to call your attention to the 
official Army publication. Field ranual 27-10 of *iich the commission con take 
Judicial notice of. On page 34, paragraph I 361 "that courts to pronounce sentence; 
procedure,— Sentence cay be pronounced against a prisoner of war only by 
the some courts and according to the sane procedure as in the case of persons 
belonging to the armed forces of the detaining power." It would even then 
therefore, gentleman, that this commission has no Jurisdiction, and second, if 
the commission rules U*t it has Jurisdiction, this commission must follow the 
rules set forth in the Kanual for Courta-Uartlal. 

Prosecution! Uay it please tho eoutdssion, the objection siade by counsel 
for tho defense is « normal objection. The ear* objection was made in the other 
cane which was tried in this theater and was argued before the coruaiselon. 

At that time It was cited to the commission inthrop’a Military law and Precedent#, 
Volumes 1 and 2, page 83lt "Authority ;ind Occasion for the Military Commission." 

The entire .matter arid content of defense counsel's jurisdictional plea was 
presented before the military commission in that instance. Tho authority cited 
T shall not Dross on the time of tho commission to read and designate at length. 

The prosecution ast\s the commission to take the power and tho responsibility of 
the theater commander who has issued tho order for trial in this cuse and who 
will un 'er sono circu istances perhaps be the final reviewing authority of this 
matter. 

Cefwnsoj May it please the commission, nay the defense point out that a 
former decision is not binding on this commission. 

Prosecution 1 Fothtnr further. 

President: The defense's able presentation of fis plea to the Jurisdiction 
has >>«en fully *nd carefully considered by this commisnlon. The motion is 
denied. 

beforset Hu* defense wishes ut this tl is to lnteroose a second objection 
to the Jurisdiction of this commission. It is the contortion of the defense 
that no conAissior: appointed by the Com-iundin,: funeral of Peril sular naee action 
has Juriedlctior over the offer.sea which took place In or about tho city o r 
Polr.ano, whi ch is in thu northern part, of Italy, ,lrthrop’s which was c' 
the prosecution, >cond dltion, or. page 836 sots forth tho throe Juris 
elements. First, Jurisdiction ' s to tlnie, second, as to persons, nnd 
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place, and it tit a till it to ««; fcb >uL j lace on ■")( t "A military commi si >r 

(except where otherwise autborlaed by statute,' cnr. lernllr ngsuaie Juristietl m 
orl; of offences aomr.l r t<iu within the. field o' - tl ■ eaw.i» *.fl of the convor ’ 
commander, Thu*. a aorJi'iseton ordered by a enm;.r nder oxurc* s'np i liter 
government, by virtue o<i hi*> occupation, by iti »nny, o' territory of th* en* >y, 
car.rot take cognisance of nr. offor.ee committed without. aucb territory." J thln.» 
fcha occlusion can easily taka Judicial knowlodre of the 'net. that 'enlr-nilar 
Pawn r action never exit idea u; us fas sn tie tow:, of Polzano. hat. the 
Coaimanding Sonera! of Peninsular aso action is doin \cro Is recc* ir.r out 
free; hi« boiu»«i»rien an t attempting to tnl.u Jurisdiction over t) * place of 
a cl tv which is sob it* hundred r.'.i'iea from here. !: t 1» to prevent him If he so 
de«ir«d from reaching up into "uru. thorg iu d 1 f he wen- ubic to ■ et one of the 
aroused, ta* o him and try him In Paries'. V-1 is to prevent him from *otnr to 
l'aris and petting some iccuso i iron there arid bringing him buck hore for trial 
e can *e« the CounMYiint henoj-al of Peninsular Maes ‘'action has autborlt ' to 
try ear crimen which t.er« committed in t'&Mes or arty ether place within the 
boun.iar1.es of roninsul.u «a« action as sat forth b the theater corarain' er, it 
in our conte*ition that the Curvjandlnp deneraT o'* n cn?rsulftr Inso notion carrot 
go outside of his territory and take cognisance of offenses which hapj'er.ed a 
hun-lred riles outsi ie of thin section. He has Jurisdiction over the persons, 
we will "rant. Ihc cu»u^.'»slon has Jurisdiction at to the time. The Co<»n^uidlng 
General or Peninsular ^ee action has no Jurisdiction and never lid have over 
the area near Molsann where the offenses are alleged to hove happened. If the 
contriinslon must be appointed, it should be appointed by the tf.eater corauiar ler who 
has Jurisdiction over that nr«m l ut not Peninsular base .'.action, any tore than 
the uropean Theater of Operations c uld try then, or ar J more than we could try 
sons offenses happening in *ure«der£, 

rrosecutionj Pay it p.lease the couainsion, the point of ‘he defense counsel 
in regard to offenses which nay have happened in other theaters of wer T think is 
well taken. Counsel desl-jates between th>. superior and subordinate major 
commands. In the first place he ia ar^uinc a factual question as a question of 
law. The Answer is very clear In the-t the oritflr of Jurisdiction lr, this letter 
doerj not originate with the Concanflinr. General of Peninsular base • action** ouch 
but from the theater commander ard this offeree 1® all*god to have iiappenod within 
this theater of war and during a period of war. In addition, may it lease the 
con-niseion, I would direct the Li ou^t of the commissi on. and as k the c oiwiysion 
to take Judicial knowledge of the fact th*t the theater commander can delegate 
such a function aa this to a subordinate major cyunftnd withir. bis own structure 
of command. 

defense? May it please the comission, I believe counsel is rot raaMn- it 
quite olear as to what the delegation is. ''.ranted - ths theater commander con 
say to tie Commandin' General of Tenlnsular Pare ''action or the Coumandinj -moral 
of the fWth Infantry t ivision, "I nele-vata to you the authority tc> et up a 
commission to try offenses committed within your Jurisdictional limits." 1 ut he 
ca not say, ”1 delegate to 7011 the euthorit to set up a comraioeion ns my 
representative.** The t.water. c-rwinder cannot say, "You appoint the co< .mission 
for me.*' Ha io charged at he alor.e wltii thf resyonslbility of appointinr Me 
own C’ mission. > : ' ' !• . V at- rv -'l t.O r. y , J , v f 

"You sat up » coi.iaii.ssicn. try, * owevor, those offenses which were coni.i ,tod 

In your area", end to the ComoAnding '.er.orai of tho fliith Infantry ' ivleion, 

" v ou iet up a commiseion to try everything oncurrtn ; lx. your area,” That Is the 
distinction I wish tho oo..u;.isalon . iuld >»o; in mind wiur ruling on this motion 
by the defense. 

President: Tho oc. mission has toVer n.n ’itlce of th<- .ble srnur.ients on 
aaci, slue end has carefully eonoioered the nrntter and denies tho motion of the 
iefonse counsel. 










befeno*: i'r.ort 110 r<u wore motions at this time* 

President: la your arraignment complete' 

Prosecution: It in not cunplete and I uoulu Li*«* to complete it now, iho 
interpreter Will translate ana road to tho accused the chargo and the specifications 
thereunder. 

The interpreter then read the charge and specifications to the accused in 

German. 


Kaoh of the aocused then pleaded as follower 


August Sohlffer 

To 

specification 

1 

of 

the 

Charge: 

Not 

guilty. 


To 

specification 

2 

of 

tl* 

Charge: 

Hot 

guilty. 


To 

spscification 

3 

of 

the 

Charge: 

Not 

guilty. 





To 

U» 

Charge: 

Hot 

guilty. 

Har.a Puts 

To 

Specification 

1 

of 

the 

Charge: 

Not 

guilty. 





To 

the 

Charge: 

Not 

guilty. 

Heins Andergaasen - 

To 

specification 

1 

of 

the 

Charge: 

Not 

guilty. 


To 

spscification 

2 

of 

tho 

Charge: 

Not 

gdilty. 


To 

specification 

3 

of 

the 

Charge: 

Not 

guilty. 





To 

the 

Charge: 

Not 

guilty. 

Altert 55 tor 2 

To 

specification 

1 

or 

tho 

Charge: 

Not 

guilty. 


To 

specification 

2 

of 

th* 

Charge; 

Not 

guilty. 


To 

ef'KJification 

3 

of 

the 

Charge* 

Not 

guilty. 





To 

the 

Char/-et 

Hot 

guilty. 


Prosecution: May it please the cuwaieeion, the accused aid the counsel 
for the defense in thi« oune have elected te use aa interpreter Herbert 
Roeenkllde. The prosecution requoata that ho be available to tho accused and 
their counsel at all tinea during this trial. 

» resident; No objection by tho commission. 

Prosecution; Counsel for the prosecution oesires to bring to tho attention 
of tUs commission a directive over the signature of lieutenant General I>»e for 
such proper action as the court may think fit. 

president: In this matter I have already spoken to the representative of 
the press at this trial and I tieve been assured that thi » request will be carried 
out to the fullest extent of their abilities. 

i roeecutloni h*tover is satisfactory with tho coflMlssion is satisfactory 

with counsel. 

President.; Are you going to enter this in the record? 

Prosecution: I do not think it should he a matter *of record. 

Pr«siJenL: This matter referred to tho c o.misaioi refers to a raqu«t«t to 
the press. It in no attempt to musslo the press but requests not to Mention in 
the press the liur.OB of any diaged vlcti.is to avoid any nesdleao additional 
suffering that might ensue to the families and loved ones of those alleged 
viotk.s. I have toen assured an i uaid before that they will honor this humune 
request in all cuse 3 . 
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Frosecutlor. j .,*iy it lu.ie this eumhaalon, i »ouLi LL.o to introduce 
to you Captain John TooJ, --.ho will act as assistant trial Judge advocate 
as a representative o' tno .Iritisii novoriimont in this case, 

fro3<icution; iXi it* plouue the combissiou, the prosecution ia ready to 
proceed with its ope:.! statement, which will be presented by Captain onnell. 
Assistant Trial ..uvocute, 

i’rosocutionj Ha it please the cornu salon, vre are hero today it. «u. attempt 
to establish tltf responsibility for the alleged Murder of five members of tin. 
American Army und two memboi s of the British Army, The murders, which the 
proeocution will show, tool, place at or near folzano, Italy, In the early porta 
of 1945» The prosecution will si ow that thu murders are directly attributable 
to the four accused in this case, nu^uot ;,chl or, Hone uta, Heins Andergaasev. 
and Altort tors. At Bolzano, Italy, in th latter p *rt of 1944 and the early 
part of 1945» the Hermans had a security police headquarters. That head marters 
was located In the Corpo d^r-nata building i» Lolzano and it was under the 
direction of a certain Lajor Thyrolf, who re regret to say is not present today, 
Tlyrolf had as his assistant, August chlffer. However, actually and to all 
int ents and purposes, u <> 'it chiffor v,ae the actual head of the ustapo taction 
of the secret police, lie was put in that job by Ids good friend, General burster. 

In the police section at olzano, there were five subsoctiona, Suctions 1, 2 and 3 
duallnr with economic and administrative matters, we have little concei'n, cotton 
5 was the criminal police section and with that wo have no concern, however, our 
attention does focus on action 4 , Uk section unnor tho direct command of 
August ~chiffer. oetioc 4 was the Gestapo and wit.i that we are vitally Interested, 
August ^chiffer started 'Is career up in .usaia ar.d i: u>sia he learned a number 
of the tricks of his trade, Later in October 1944 Fchlffer came to Trieste and 
tie re established a secret police setup and still latur in October 1944 ho was 
sent to liolsano , there to ,orr. with Thyrolf aid ft re to head the Oeatapo, 

.hon he came to ,olzano 1: Tctobor 1944, ho » rought with him r.is personal secretary 
and companion Christa oy, Christa oy wii: appear at this trial as a witness for 
the prosecution. In olzano, Au,;u.it chlffer n.ut his friend Hans lutz. But* was 
master of the gendarme but ho .as a lifelong fi’iund of -chlffer, .-oth ..ere party 
members of Ion. standing and juta had at ono time worked for -ichiffor'a father 
as a printer's apprentice. Schiffer'a rank as the actual head of the Gestapo 
section was t!»t/ of -Sturjibannfuehrer, rough.ly equivalent to kajor, Under him 
ha h d liana Andergasaan, sometimes referred to ua Hein* .mburgausun, who had the 
rank of ''"-Unterstumf a: rer, roughly' equivalent to lieutenant, and also in that 
section was Albert ftorz, who was of non-ctxt.ilssioned rank known as ;-Oberatura»- 
fuohrer, roughly equivalent to for go ant. Those tl*ree wan, Fchiffer, wndergaseen 
and tor* were the functionaries of the Gestapo in Uolzano, They wore the n«. 
who did the work. Her:; ! utz, the lifelong friend of ‘ chlffer was present on r .t 
least ore occasion as t!\r prosecution will show. Hie seven ..ton of tho allied 
forces who fell into the hands of -dtiffer and liwediatel;, disappeared ».ere 
Captain oderick G, 7. hall of 2677th Regiment, QJG, American; Uajor U, ..u,.er 
Littlejohn of tie Hritish 2r.ri 1«. ..ogluent; lieutenant Lit*.rles Parker, Lieutenant 
George . Harmond und Lioutonart Hardy * . Karron, all of the. 340th Bomb Troup 
stationed at Corsica; t,«Tf .ergeant lodaru ' . Tafoya, .ilao of tie 340 Uj o-l> 

Group; end Corporal Jotscp: ; avid Crawley, also of the Iritlsh 2nd ML ..eplment. 

The American captain as alleged in specification 1 was dropped bohinu the 
;«r.nan llr.es lr. the latter part of 1>44 to c-rr,, out en assigned mission, hi 
eventually was captuj ed at i on Uu orders of ,.u,.urt . cniffa: v.es brought to the 
Gestapo lr. 'olzano. Ttie prosecution will show and will show definitely that at 
the time the captain was captured by who foreot guard, at the time he appeared 
in chlffer'r; office before .cKIj fur, he .*as in tho uniform o" the of leers of 
thu rmy of th<* United tutes, he wore rank insignia of ai ofx’icer in U»e ....-y 
of tl.s ' rit -id .‘tales ..nd h«* had * . is persor a:.., displayed t.ha ar -eporUent 
identification card ldsntifylnp hhr. as an officer ir the imy of the Units, i tea. 
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Th" captain woe always in uniform. The captain wa« raptured and \-aa * pi’ls'v.or 
of w tr. Sehiffsr was very intorostoa ir. tno typo of work that thy captai. nr. 
oth«r .vsubers of his ur.lt were doing and chlffer ' as determined ho would firm 
out what th->t work was. ehat th*" war* doing, where they were ar. I what their 
training was - everything * prisoner of war had no rlnht to tell - and to t> 
end Sohiffcr had thm cAptain brought to the Corpo o'Areata tulldlng and ;ut. In 
a cell and there to that nrtri chlffer Interrogated t>v» cup tain, The cHr.t-»‘« 
was roluotant to tal- "no as a result chlffer "objected t'm captain to » at 1 : 
culled "an intensified Interrogation", Intensified interrogation la ar 
interesting procedure. The nan's hards are shackled, then ho Is doubled up so 
that his shaokled hands are drawn over the tops of hie kneea. In that po-iltlon 
an iron bar is ullpped otweer the apace lrft. between the top of tho elbows pro 
the bottom of the knees; then he la lifted and planed or the apex of a trian/le 
fort.ud by two ladoere »n1 there he swings in a little ball. hile he la ur 
there ho 1» often beaten with a leather th.>ng, beaten acroaa hia exposed posterior 
and that continue* until the rentleman talks. That was the type or intone*'led 
inberogation to wM oh Captain Hall was subjected. Present at that tnterropation 
were w« know, and we will prove, August chlffer, Har a Araoryuasen, Aloert '•tors, 
Sohiffer'.; secretary, Chrlata Ppy, and Schiffsr'w 1 r.terpretor, Pr. 1 arl"r<* 
Schlffere ger, who will alao appear aa a wltneas for th* rroawoutlon In thia trial 
and perhaps two other witnesses who roamed in end out of t he rpoo*.. let t’ o»s 
persons ws arc not interested at the present romont. After chlffer had 
completed this Intensified lriterro ration of Captain Hall, he decided, "*eM, 1 am 
through with him, lot's will hi*," prosecution will show that la exactly 

what happened. They killed hie. Th*» captain was a prisoner of war but chlffer 
didn't like hia, an Ar.erloan* Particularly nerloana who were doing their Job 
of disrupting Carman procrees, so c1 Ter decided he would yet rid of one. 

In bin offleo one day, Hans ut* was with him at th a time, chlffer culled » to 
two boys, Andergnsser *nd ^tora, and said the captain was a good man to *>t rnt. 
of the way and he told them how ha wanted it dons. Those Instructions were very 
ventral. They could b# general - they had done the same thing in the so a manner 
a aontt before. They Knew what, they were goin* to do, how thev were jroinr to Jo 
It, an«J they did It. fhat evening the four of them, Sehiffsr, An<i«rpa»ser, Htors 
and Hit* wont, down Into the basement of the Corpo d'Armata building into rooj« 
that held part of thy heating equipment. They called It tho "machine root.", 
more apt n.o/ e would bo a "torture room". 5chl ffer and utt wulted in this riow*. 
Ariuerpaoacn ami tor* went to ret tl* captain in his cell* They shaokled hit. hand* 
behind hia back; thuy picked up on thB wav a piece of .:ray cloth kept convertL^tly 
near far ths purpose and blindfolded the captain. They said, "You ar* Just "oing 
in Iver* to identify an Italian.'' "he captain was then taken Into the machine 
room. Tho door was locked and Captain Hall was backed up a '%inat the wall. 
lentler-.cn, five men walked into that i-achlne room - tho American captain, chlffer, 
Huts, AnJergassen and .tor*. All of them went in on their own feet. Only four 
walked out - one of them was dead - the captain pae need. Vnlffer, ‘uts, 

Andorra*sen and tors walked out of th* room and they carried tho fifth man >ut - 
the fifth man who had walked in. chlffer urd uts then went different my a to 
be sure there were no prying eye* - ir. tneir own headquarters they didn't rant 
anyone elna to see what they had done. Antler.'ttssen and ‘-tors carried tl*? contain 
back to hi* cell and the-* arain In the aa<&.< manner in which it vn* done s 
month before, they ringed tho captain'a death to look like suicide by hanging 
on the buck of a chair standing about a half yaid off th«* : loor. he gave them 
the ei sral idaa as the lar. ms so vivid in their mind* - they hud don* It 
oefoi a. «nd that evening *'an it was retting dark AnderrassSn and dtora took -he 
corps# out o r th* Corno dMrmata build irk and accardlr-. to chlffor'a instructions 
carrlsii it out to th<* olsuno concentration comp and tho r uiccm.ratlon cum;' 
autlorlties know what to do with it ra&: tlum on. Th«q stuffed it into a lo»., 

a captured doctor loss than five minuter to detonrb r*e tho cnuce of oath, und 
then took it out to tlis con.otery of ■►olj’.ano and buried it ..nd th-. , rav.- r rr 
tl a na^ie of ioiet lc. hall. 

However, tliat one Incident seo.-,ed to have ruorely whetted the appetites <>f 
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Schiffer, Ardergaaa«n and .',ort ar,d .l out, ono wt.t: aftir that in V^rch, we 
find two othur soldiers In their hard*, thu «' rltl eh major urd th* J'r'tish cor, 1 . 
How they Katl rotten into th* concert rat lor. caf.tj lr olaano doesn't parttcu!»rlj 
interest u*. be will e on they were t ern *.n the full unlfor. o r kritlsr sot i a. 
W« will show they wei<* wearing the famous cherry beret of ti e regiment to "hioh 
they beloved. e will ii.» the ^ajor was wt..rlnp, the ran:- yf r-n.'or, "hoy 
ware prisoners of war and chiffer foun-. out a' out thi a, so 'chiffer h a then 
brougnt to tlie Corpo d'.nif.ata building and had them put In cotta >ind took <> air 
in th* machine root. sn subjected th^m to Intensified interrogation tryim to 
find out things none of 1 la business which a prisoner of **nr 1 ? not supposed to 
tell the®, out chiffej wanted to know und chiffer prow’ sed thaw an soon ta h.o 
had the information, h« would take them to a t rieoner of war camp. "Just tell 
ua what we want to Know.” At no time dirt 'chiffer ever Intend to a«nd the-.e 
men to a trieoner of wsr camp. They were mar red for death -»lso. chiffer didn't 
like them either anti after Is hurt finished with Me intensified lnterro-ctlon 
of those K«il)to«n, ho a-ain called to hi® > 1 o trigger men, Ar.dergassei> and 
Mors and told them, "T'«oe *re two <eplora or the . ritieh Amy- - > nust at 
rid of them. Take them out of here some r.i.dit, take the. out on a lone!*' road 
and shoot thsm. Just shoot them hut hs sure when yoo shoot them, it, will look 
se though w# shot them while they were mrinln,' sway, n* sura that you do that," 

So /mderwaseen und torz did. Ar.dorf.ansen and "tors went to the Bolzano 
concentration camp, there they had delivered to then the ‘’rltish major ond 
corporal, and strangely, here into the picture comes tho American, Meutenent 
Charles Parker. H« was delivered to them too. Pranklj , we don't know why. 

The prosecution oarrot tell you why lieutenant Porter \«r.t on that lact fateful 
ride. All we know is tr.at he did. iteybo it was because they had an extra •'•at 
in the vehicle and could ta*u one moro man. In any event when Xrderpusaen «rd 
<jtorz left the concentration c«u..p, they had with them the British rajor, the 
British corporal and the American flyer, lieutenant Charles Fart er. They put 
th«a in their automobile and started out. The. cone to a conveniently located 
•spot and Anoerpassen in crest surprise said, " hat do you know - wr have c flat 
tlra. I have no spare. You gentlemen will have to vet out ar d walk tc where 
w* are <oing," They rot out and started walkipj? - the cj*Jor, ‘he corpora! re 
Parker - t/.reo prisorters of war - as far aa they knew going to a prisoner of 
war enclosure. They started walking up the r-oart -Me by side arc! bohind them 
Aiuletgasaen and tors each arii.od with a machine pistol. They hid walked p*r*nps 
a hundred yarda when Andsrrusaun and Store lool *<1 at each other, were ready, end 
that was all. They openeci u. with the machine* pistols ard the ritlsh o». -*r, the 
'•'rltish corporal and the American pilot -ere oead - ly'n* *l*t on their f* ces lr. 
thu mud, tlielr feot less tlu»n a meter apart. 'l ot while trying to escape 
Just to l*e certain one of the two, Andorpaeoan or tort, ulrffid up to th- tire* 

.tun aa they lay on the rour and put bullet in *ach, one of their heads. *>.ot 
whilr trying to e'icap*. The bodies of thoue threw uen were then collected by 
tho local graves officer, they were lakon out to the cenetery of ti e , .esv’'r*ctlon 
at Holtano and they were * urlej and over t v - graves of ci'C* war ereoteri a cr-'in 
baarii* their naiftse. l Sf o c of lieutenant Parker and the fact that the 
proseoi.tion did riot mow how he got into the camp, ’ e don’t. ’ •» know that on 
17 «• roh, the lieutenant *19 the pilot o'* a v -2 r >, nicknamed "Oh frothcr", left 
Corsica on an aesljpied mission. Their plan** w**s gaer. t , cr*. e *.b»wn ir *r 8 ...v 
territory. All the othurs of the five re.Tibers of tho cm. have v eor rotum-d to 
military control. Th* pilot, Lieutenant Mrier, is dead, e know that he la?* ied 
on tra ground alive. Tc now ho yot Into its ’oliwno coneentrntIon camp snt .o 
Know that Ar.*ler* , H 8 flen end tor* took him out o' it a enmp fit t.he s.v.e tine • nay 
took the two ritieh soldiers, *n< shot him in- uried Mm, ,J hy? > have 
absolutely no lnea. fhere is no avi on ce that. ’ c' 1 ffer over tailed to Mrs - no 
evidence that anyone Uh od to him. Me vm Jurt an Amcricar pilot w^en th?y 
h«o ar- extra enat It. the vuhicl* and h* *yent nlor/-,. 

A few days after that, v.« run into three . o vi ;. oaJ ers of th .• At*y, T.lcutenant 



Hammond, Tleutei.unt Karr***, and ,; tvff Norgoort Tafoya. Yi.oue thro* ontlnr.'jr 
loft Corsica on the mornir of the 20th o.' .’ch aboard .1 ‘ oti ar. 

alnal’jn. ’’’heir aircraft was seen to Co «w ’ ia ho f result nf erer 1 ' action. 

The oth*r three members of the crew on that ohlp lire *.] J _ci\ home. "Iio., 
alive, th«y ar* wall, tray arc ir, the tales. rheaa three, t; two lieut-i nts 
and t|*e ataff sergeant »U.vd in Italy. They jot Into the concentration ca.p 
«fc i>ol*ano. schiffur f Jund about thaw, .chiffer didn't ii: > .aerlcan flj •• • t. 

He didn't Ilka them at all. He r« d tooiuany newspapers, heard tco r..ary storlus 
about how t.ha /U-crloan *Lr force »us bombing lor .ap; and ruln'.n fill the'i ’ s. 
Ha didn't 11 kb American Myers so Wat did ha do. lie called Anlcrrasser mil 
”torz a third time ana told \rder, aosen arid 'tore t>*t them wars V ree more 
American flyera out at tha concentration camp and a aid, ' , t.«4«...bor what j ou oid % 
few days ago. Let's do It ov*«r af.ain," V« will show conclusively that is n 
result of those instructive, Anaerpassen ur.d Loir., u. uii want wo the i olzun > 
concentration caep nnd they had oelivorud to than ti e t*»o \Merican officers and 
the /hi. eric an sorpoant and they otarlod out. This time they v;ara going to a 
Qer/u&n air baee to turf the • rlcan flyera over to the proper authorities to 
ffo to a prisoner of war encloaure. Hut s.-aln they nad a breakdown on the ».«j 

avoir tho prisoners pot out and walked, and a *»1r Andorgaseer. and "tor* pot. out 

with their machine pistole and started behind them. Again they ware ready nrri 
a ..ir. they shot and twe Aruefican pilots ar.d tho serftaant wore lying flat or their 
facim in the ciud - slot while trying to escape. One of tha tT.o, Andorra nan or 
dtorid, then want to tba Oar*»an oaitj' to arrarme for tho removal of tno bodies ".rd 
while there one of them said, "V’a didn't do * -*ood Job - or* of them -ot up and 

ran.” iho sergeant vas recaptured with a gaping wound In hie roin. That •ran 

had fortituda - not only physical fortitude but Internal fortitude. Ander-asean 
and '.tors took tha sergeant, louded hip l>acV in th« vehiclo, and nald, "Y.bst do 
wc do now*; " Thaj took him l aok to tha (iorpo cl'nrmftta building, locked hiff in a 
call and went away, and ha lay wounded .>lth no provisions for nodical attention, 
while qnderaassen and .’.tore wont to tha villa that °chlffer occupied. Tie 
sergeant, a wounuod priaoner of wary, lay ir> tl« call. >mderpasson and tors 
wor.t to the villa and there infomud Thyrolf and cliiffer the Jot hadn't off 

ao pood, and they were told to &o haul and n»«! « it come off. -o they ient to 
the cell of tho sergeant and firured thiay hotter finish him off. One of them 
happened to think of tho dcijoinin,’. colls anil that a shot in tha bosenent would 
.run (i h noise and people would know somethin’ wen poin^ on, so thay decided **7 et'a 
wait until t.aaorraer - niaybo he will die : Kd rra won't have to bother.’ 1 r o tf ay 
luft him, locked l. is door ur.d want away. The next mom in* they •• ent bac nnc; 
the aerKea^it "a* atlli alive, hr hadn't died. "Vhat do we no now?” o will 
show, antlaraen, that trey did this. Th<»y took the oodupants of the adjoining 
cells out of their cells and than they shot the sergeant 'r. tho buck with a 
platol and went away a sin, flrnirin/*, "Our Job is dor>a. M >ut it wasn't, done, 

Th>. oarwj beok the next uominR and tho serreart was still alive. Thev coultln't 
sue.", to kill him. Th«y were worried by this tl .o. The. were riven s Joo to do 
on the 2i»th anvi here, the morrlr., of the 2'th, the wounded risoner of war wwa 
still alive, so this time they made a pood Job - they put a pistol to the bnek 
of Us hum and blew the top of his head off, h» ( dead - no doubt nuout it. 

Thi.’ lorded Me body ii *i black wapon, tool the bo<1 to the Cemetery of the 
konunuctlon, w ier« the b'»H«s of the two of leers sure still lying and loft 
tho thlru there, and those throe were buried in tho Tenetery of th*> resurrection 
at i nlsanh and over each rrave a / rave oa»r or was placed hear!nr their rsmos, 
even prisorere of war - sll of them dead, 're cnrradtted suicide, the other .ii* 
shot while trying to escape, «v<si pHeorors of war uurdored, Centleraen, th ; 
story I lave Ju«t outlined is tho contention of lh. pr isecutior oa t' wbvt 
actually hsr ened to sever, prisoners of wnr that, foil into the hands of ctiffer 
ar.u his eong in Holsano and we will prove to the satisfaction of the c orvoi-ielm 
that this is exactlj what hapreneu to thuee suvut risonurs of w .r. fichiffer 
got t>em, they died and ar*> wurled, and thu. sCoui.: be alive and repatriated 
at this time. 

t'rexecution: Vay I surest a recess? 

Presidents "hjT 


I rosecutionj • don't need tho recess. 










President: Oo ahead, I vtlll announce the rsceseos. 

Lieutenant Jaree A. I'arnie, U. 3. N. ft., 2677 0:.T ieg latent, a wltnusa for 

th<* roaecutlon, was sworn and testified us follows! 

DU»JCT JtA«r'ATl^ 

uustlona by rroseoutioni 

Q. MU you state your na .e, rank and organising o to the commission? 

A. My name la James A. Pames. I juu a lleuterunt In the United ‘*tat«s ’Taval 

['•serve. My aerial nunher Is 317710. I aru attached to the 2177th ilegiaent 
Office of strategic Services, Provisional. 

. w«re /ou ever oaquelntoo with Curtain I.odorick 0. Hall? 

A. Tea, sir. 

z, State to th« oouuisalon the nature and extent of your acquaintanceship. 

A. At that tlo»e our organization was the Office of Itrateglc ervices, attached 
to AAI, Allied Arwy in Italy. Our main headquarters in Italy was near 
C.aserta. Captain Hull arrived there and ho >as a first lieutenant at the 
tlwe, early in 19AA. He was already planning to go into northern Italy. 

At the time I woe weaving In th« intelligence office and had a cons’dsrabls 
amount ef Information on eneioy occupied territory ao naturally Captain Hall 
came to ay office to loor over what information I had on the aroa he expected 
to go into. I also met him at the dinner table and in the officers' lounge. 
At that time we had about twenty officers jwhapo at that headquarters and 
at a snail headquarters like that we knew each other fairly well. 

;. *aa Captain Hall in the military service of the Hhlted States? 

A. To the best of ny knowledge, yea, sir. 

s . hen was the last tine you saw Captain Hall alive? 

A. Tn April 19A4 before the fall of i;ome. ?e were still at Casorta. 

. "ere you part of an investigation to ascertain thu whereabouts or what 

happened to Captain Hall following the anr.itice 

A. Ves, sir. 

. State to thu court what you did In that connection with reference to 
Captain Hall. 

A. General lonovan, the Commanding General of OSS, appointed Major Judeon B. 
Smith, head of the ar Crimes Investigation Section of OS, to investigate 
war cri.es. Late in Juno, Major m th and myself rent to northern Italy to 
aue what we could find out about the death of Captain Hall. Thera wera 
several investir.atora in the field before us. At the tine we arrived at 
I’olsano, they were preparing to exhume the body of Captain Hall. I was 
present when the body was exhumed. In a -dltlon to that, we followed up 
several leads, we want to Austria and tool. Albert tors and returned him 
to Italy. At the HOiue time we met there two other American officers who 
had apprehended llar.s Andergasaen and returned to ' olsano with the two nen. 

It was then we found out the story the prosecution presented about the 
murder. Up to that time we had no knowledge of the incident. 

. Do you know of your own knowledge whether Hans Andergasqen or Albert tor* 
voluntarily surrendered at the time of arrest? 

A. Ko, sir, they wore arrested. 

Did you have occasion to aoe the t rave at the Cemetery of tho Hesurreetion 
at i-'.oloano marked UoderiCK Hall? 
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A. The grave whs not marKed Hoderiok Hall on the .jravu. I will explain the 
situation. Th® grave was in a plot with nanas and gravo number*. Th* 
plot was divided into rows and the rows were dlvidod into graves. ach 
grave was numbered. I remember Plot F., low such &nd such, Grave 17 and 
the name of Roderick llall was registered at the office in the cemetery. 
This grave was registered in the name of Roderick Hall. 

You were familiar with the physical structure and /tenoral build of rapt-sln 
Mali, wers you notv 
A. Yes, air. 

You wars present when the body from the *rav« marked on the register as 
kein>- that of mlorlc^ hall was disinterred? 

A. Yss, sir. 

4. '••tats to the commission whether or t ot you could identify that body as 
being that of Captain Hall. 

A. I could not - absolutely. 

... How long approximately to the bent of your information had that body boon 
interred? 

A. Throe months at least. 

as it in an advanced stage of decomposition? 

A. Yss, sir. 

,, hs there any physical characteristic resembling Captain Hall as you 

knew him? 

A. Ihe body looked very much like that of Captain Hall. 

. The reason you do not identify it is because in your mind after that 

length Of time, an observer who knew him during his lifetime oould not 
possibly identify the body? 

A. The flesh was all gone from the face. 

President: 111 the prosecution frame his creations without suggesting 

the answer? 

Prosecution: Certainly. 

. Have you had occasion to know accused August ichiffsr? 

A. I have aeon him, sir. 

. hero was the last time you saw «chlffwr previous to being here" 

A. At the or^IC office in ; ?ome. 

.. hat was August ^ehlffor doing there? 

A. He was rereading and revising his confession or the statement he made to 
Arthur Schoster. 

. ’ ere you prosent when any questions were asked him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

, tats to the commission what questions were asked him with reference to 
this statement? 

A. One question that, was asked him was, "Is this * correct, statement is you 
.»d# it?" He said, "Ho, fchoro are a few corrections.'' Ho said also, 

"I am a German from so«r part of Germany and Arthur choetor Is fr^m 
Austria, therefore, sor.e of the words are more like that of an Austria) . 

It is not ay own personal phraseology." hut he said tho statement > as 
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ossmtlally oorreot and with hi a corrections, It would ho absolutely 
correct* 

* I will ask you whether or not ho was questioned as to the taking of this 
state nent, whether ho was threatened, pro lined anything or any duress 
used? 

A. I do not reuetiber. 

, I hand you a statement here and ask you if you etui identify' it? 

A. This is the statement that he was reading at Ql uilC in liome* 

Q. The name of August Schiffer appears on each page of that - did you see 

him sign that? 

A. Tee, sir. 

. The name of J* A. Barnes appears under the nac.e of August ?chiffer. Is 
that your signature? 

A. Tea, air. 

. Did ha sign that in your presence and at that time? 

A. Tee, sir. 

}, You mentioned a moment ago some additions ha desired to make to hia 
statement. I hand you a paper and aak if you can identify that? 

A. Tea, air. Those are the additions and corrections mads at that time. 

Presidentt Please let the defense see them when ready to introduce 

evidenoe. It may be he will enter an objection. 

pefeneo! No objection to the witness examining the papers. 

Q. These two papers hers represent a statement nutde by August Sohiffsr in your 
presence? 

A. Tee, sir. 

q. At that tins was he intimidated in any manner? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. was he promised any reward or thraatened with any jxinishment? 

A. No, eir. 

.« Did you have occasion during your investigation of Captain Kail's case 
to hear of a letter in a bottle? 

A. Tee, eir. 

. .ill you explain to the commission the extent of your information or that 
subject? 

A. day early in Way an Italian from the region of Cortina, & small town 

not far from tho Dolsano area, arrived at our head:juartwrn. He had traveled 
to witsorlard, ranee and Italy. hen questioned there he stated that 
Captain Hall had stayed at his home. Hu stated that Captain Hall had 
written a letter to his family, placed it in a bottle, sealed it and 
buried it in his yard. I only knew the an by the turns of Batista, which 
1 a battle name or partisan name, so we dispatched a man with Batista 
to pick up the bottle with the letter. Do you want me to go ahead? 

Q. Tee. 

A. The bottle was found in exactly the placo where the mar. said, .nn brought 
bac> to Florence, At that time in Hay 1945 us wsr« mar Florence, ami 
thors in the prenenee of Mr. Gifford Troctor anu tyself, perhaps Iwjor 
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Judson H, 'W th, we opened the bottle and read the letter* 

, This roan you dispatched to Cortina to ut the bottle - do you know v-here 
he Is at the present time? 

A. I have no idea* o you mean the American officer: 

Q. Tee. 

A. He'la back in the .bates, 

., Do you know if any of th<> officers who were thero at the time the bottle 
was opened are new In Italy? 

A. There nre none left, air, except me. 

You are tho only one? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. T hand you part of a 'ottie and a letter and as! if you can identify them? 

Defense: If oouneel please, would It be asking too ouch to have you mark 
than for identification. 

prosecution: Yes, air* I would liko to suggest with defense counsel that 
we reaeh an agreement as to whether both the Oemar and tho Ihgllsh translation 
or Just ths Itaglleh translation of documents would be no re desirable in the 
record. 

Defence: The defense will accept the official translation as set out by 
the trial judge advocate. 

Proeeeutlont Tho original statement of August SchlffCr is uiari- ed Prosecution's' 
IXhibit 1 for identification and the a;uond..mi.t thereto iu barked Prosecution's 

FXhlblt 2 for Identification only. 

A. Thlo Is ths letter. 

j, la that part of the bottle it can* in? 

A, To tho best of ay knowledge, yea, air. 

. Have you examined the envelope and thla letter? 

A. I have looked at it and to the best of my knowledge it is exactly the 
same letter. 

U. la the addreae on that letter the addr*ss of any member of tha family of 

Captain Hall? 

A. It is the address of hia . other. 

. Are you aufficlontly familiar with the handwriting of Captain Mall to have 
on opinion as to whether that letter is in his handwriting? 

A. Ho, air. 

Froseeutlon: Nothing furtlwr. 

CHOWi RJAMIMAHW 

uontions by Defense: 

. You stated that Captain, then lieutenant. Hall caiaj to you to se*>- your 
help in planning a mission in the holsano area, is tl>at right? 

A. Yes, sir, to get information in rsfiard to the area. 
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• Did you-know at that tL^« what his profovo-! mission was? 

A. Yes, sir. 

• Can you stale at this tine what it was" 

A. liia mission was to sabotage Cer.iar. ctxTunur.icat^or. lines. That was hia 

main rolaeion. 

Prosecution* To perhaps expedite and facilitate tho defonse in their 
cross examination, wo wish to tender the translations of the statements 
marked I roseeution's Exhibits 1 and 2 for Identification which have boer 
checked by the official court interpreter and he is willinr to testify they 
are correct and accurate translations. 

Defense* You wish to offer them in evidence at this time? 

Prosecution* Tea. 

Defense: The defense will object at this time to the introduction of 
these so-called confessions. At this time I wish to cull the attention of the 
oourt to the 24th Article of V/«r. "Uo witness before n military court, corardseion, 
court of Inquiry, or board, or before any officer conducting an investigation, 
or before any officer, military or civil, designated to take a deposition to 
be read in evidence before a military court, commission, court of Inquiry or 
boat'd, or before an officer conducting an Investigation, shall be compelled to 
incriminate himself or to answer any questioi the answer to which way tend to 
incriminate him, or to answer any question rot .material to the Issue when such 
answer might tend to degrade Mm.” It is the contention of the accused and the 
defense that these confessions have not been properly introduced inasmuch as 
tho prosecution has not ehowed that the accused were warned of their rights 
un er the Articles of ar. 

Prosecution* Lieutenant Kelly, 1 also wish to offer in evictenc# the 
letter marked Prosecution's Exhibit 3 for identification and tho broken bottle 
marked prosecution's Exhibit A for identification, so you can make your 
objoctlon to that now. 

nefense* I wish you would offer them separately. 

President* 111 the prosecution be kind enough to <«rlain in detail what 
those two papers are? 

Prosecution* These two papers. Prosecution's ixhibits 1 and 2 for identifi¬ 
cation, are confessions of Aurust chlffer, whose name appears on them. 

President: 'her made and under what conditions? 

Prosecution* I do rot know, sir. 

President* *111 you let the court examine them? 

Prosecution* Certslnly. 

President* The objection by the dofonse to the introduction of these 
documents. Prosecution's hxhiblta 1 and 2, Is overruled. 

Defense* »\* are goi g to object to parts of those exhibits. 

rrosucution: Hay I suggest we proceed to read thorn and when we i*each those 
portions, I believe that would be the tent time to present tho objaction ratbor 
than to object by tho pare or paragraph. 
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refenee: I realties that nut I <n> not waive my ri.f»ht t,w object* 

!rosecution: Just as soon *h wc coiux to the part to itfdch you wish to 
object, you will interpose. 

The trUl judge v»voc .l® read from Prosecution* a xnibit 1 as follow* t 

"Home, October d, 1945 - ; n torrofc*tion taken on ''ctobor 8 , 1945, in :ame, 
with august _ eld Tier, liu un brought in from custody; fvi't&r ^ofvssiont 
painter; labor profession; -sturmbannfuahrer and Crlmlna 1 i ireotor; tom 
ece.iber 1, 1901 in r.rsfeld; (religion:) Hottglaubig (formerly Proie»tant}i 
last loo.® address; herlin-. 1L-irsdorf, Kudolfetaetteretrasae Ho, 125, who - 
bavin.-, been told about the purpose of this t uostiorlng and aduorlahed to tell 
the truth - states the following! 

"1, Ttreonal lata; I was born as a legiti..at» son of August chiffer, 
tain ter, and of lie wife Albin®, neo puettmann, In addition to my flret 
name, Au :uet, I was g Ivon at ay christening, two additional names: Hor ann 
and Josef. I have a sister, i.iloe, married ..ouasler, living in Kerefeld, which 
is in the administrative district of tassel, - and a brother netted Hurt, a 
c luelciun, who has beet, lately living in uenster, 

"In Href eld, I attended the elementary school - app rood, lately until 1915 
and then, in the business of my father, learned the profession of a painter, 

"December 27, 1935, I married Aina, nee hanses, I ith her 1 have had two 
children whose a<jes an® at present 9 and 2 years respectively. Uy wife lives 
at present in Hersfeld, udenstrusse Mo, 14, with her sister, or - to ue 
correct - with my sister; she will however nove to the hone of my parents in 
Krefeld, roterstrass® No, 23* 

"hinre 'leptember Id, 1945 , I have been under arrest, 

“ 2 , lljr entry into and »y oareer ip the .'email foiled 

"In l-oeeuber 1925, I hod become a luenher of th® ). 1 AP* ith regard to 
ay long Membership in the party, 1 v.au awarded, in th® year of 1933, the 
Holden Party medal, J have been a member of the sA sit co 192b or 1927 and 
there held a raid*, of ar. .» A-Dbersturr.fuehrer. In 1930, I Joined th® -'5 and 
in 1936 I hav« been definitely accepted wi th the rank of an ‘' 8 - 0 bersturmfn*hror, 

"In the gusimer of 1933, I entered the Criminal Police in Krefeld as a 
criminal official. At that time, the secret suite police (Gestapo) did not yot 
exist ae an independent body, Appruximtely in January 1934, i wen called to 
erlin to attend a sliort training cournu and completed course in Hog of the 

sar.e yoar ae an aseietnnt criminal oomist loner. aa such I was transferred to the 
newly established state police bureau In ! uesneldorf and soon after thut 
transferred to its brand; off', a® ir. rrefeld. In «■ center 1934, my transfer to 
thu state police bureau in tetfcin followed, where T ».*a assigned the poet of 
the (o fnisaariat *9 Chief, Her® I bucaue criminal co.;u.iosionur first temporarily 

for a test period and later, about the end of 1 <35 farmer enfcly. in the y>.ar of 
1938, I '*• promoted to cr Inal advisor. In February 1942, J was Lranufsrrwd to 
tiie state police heecu.uartere in .ierlir and. In the meantij.o, roe oewenda tier *'or 
nj' promotion to a orlrnlt director was submitted. »y promotion to this mot 
follow*^ in April 1942, Vy promotion in th® !' ' ran approximately parallel with 
ny civiiien promotions. in ar.y case, T was promoted in the year of 1 V 3 * to ar 
'S-Pauptsturafuehrer and in 1V40 or 1941 to ar. f-Ftumbannfuehror. 

•1 urlng the period from eptember till the end of Povcmber 1942, T was 
ordered to report to the coaeuu der of the security police uiui of the St> (security 
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Service) in Zltomir. In Zltomir, at that time, Fuehrer's headquarters as well 
as other headquarter* ter« located, h. Zltomir, during ay stay there, I had 
tho assi<yuner t to instruct venters of tn*. '..dd about Intelliger.cs service. In 

addition to that. It was ; assignment to orgnniise recruiting of informants* 
liy assignment in ’tixnir co.-iplotod, I returned to the state police head'nartere 
In erlln. In hard 1943, 1 * as sent in the ear.«» capacity to the cwmivinder-ln- 
ohlef of the eecuid ty oil re and of the Si in : lev. ’there J h»ci t . travel around, 
visiting the seven koui*ndeur offices of the hid and to give instructions to 
their sttffs as well as to Members of other Crerkoan units about intelligence 
service. Furtl erwors, i .-ua charged with recruitit . cv)<: breaking ir. of - 
Re fr renter. (intelligence epunts;. Ir. august 1943, - become ill, strut Into a 
hospital and bach to erlin. In t.erlln, he ever, I did rot perfor i any duties 
any more; T rsceved a brief furlough and, through the Chief of «ctlon T of the 
Il'lliA (heioh's Chief >«curitj ureau), I arranged aqr transfer to Italy towards 
the end of r 'eptoiater 1943. In the middle of October 1V43 I arrived at Triest 
and was assigned as Chief to lection IV, which, at that timo, was only into'- 
state of beinr organised. The ode in Triest had brand offices ir ^ola, •tuns, 
Corlsia and Udine. 

"By the middle of detodor, 1944, «y lung aili er:t deteriorated; 1 oould 
not stand the climate In i'riest. 1 was therefore transferred to bolsano in 
the capacity of a Deputy- omm.inder and thief of Section IV. I would like t o 
note that in Triest, since duly 1944. 1 old not perform any duties because I 
was 111 ; I suffered from aty lung trouble as well as from ischlas. 

"I reoeiveti for *y non ir hussia a Cross of Psrit Sooond Class with woros, 
and for uj wor* in Triest, the Cross of aerit Fiist Class with Swords. I 
received no «fl decoration. 

"Following uy intervention, hiss Christa hoy followed .« willingly to 
Bolvano as «y secretary." 

Defensej I object to Paragraph 3 of Prosecution's lothibit 1, beginning 
at the bottom of page 2 to the top of page ft, on the ground that it has no 
bearing on tho case before the commission, is highly prejudicial and has no 
probative value whatsoever. 

F residentt Aside fr-m. the fact that you state it 1 b irrelevant, Is it 
dangerous to tho defense'r case: 

Defensei Yes, sir, it is. 

Prosecutions ’ o woula resist the motion of tho defense for the reason 
that, without going into coi.eioerabiu detail, the matter to which the defense 
now objects will be tied in rith Captain Hall in two ways. First, that there 
waa a connection t<etweon Captain Hall and the case of the man they wish to 
have stricken from tho record, second, that the departure from t» ie oarlh of 
those two individuals was so identical ao to cause confusion In the minds of 
the witnesses, 

Dsfvnuet bhe defense wishes to point out ti.*t tie first specif lotion 
with which the ueath of this an tie in alleges only there was a conspiracy 
and they aoted jointly to murder Captain Hall. Ihe murder of this uun described 
in paragraph J or. pages * to 6, had nothin/- whatsoever to do with actinf jointly 
to eliminate Captain Hail. How, undoubtedly, there wars tulle a few Instar css 
where partisans or terrorists, as they were called, wer« tied in with British 
and Americana. It Is submitted by the defense that it is it waste of the 
conctission's time to go into the rsuuificationo of the work they were doing at 
thL a time. The co.dealer. would be here for weeks if it were to hear th-complete 
»tory. of tho OSS, It is submitted ths only Justification hsre would he to 
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bring Ip irrelevant mattor to rejuuice the oomiaeion against tfu. accused, 

Tho defense suggests the matter bo left out at tl is rua-.i:: nd If ! *coaeary 
in the* future to amplify and clear up ary questions, the uof-nsw will withdraw 
Ita objection. 

Prosidertt* ‘ill It break up the continuity of the prosecution'» case? 

Prosecution* Wf » would like to concede to the suggestion of . *„or Jackson 

to expedite this ratter. 

President: If counsel tLcs in t ese incident* we have Juat eliminated 
then h« car* introduce the stale ont without tf is exception. 

The trial Judge advocate then continued to read fro® Prosecution's .xhibit 
1 ne follows* 

"4. ’’Ti* case of tain odoric* Mall: 

'•It could have been towards the end of January or at the beginning of 
Vebruary 1945 when a .nan in the uniform of on American Captain was apprehended 
by a forester in the region of Cortina D' ampessao. .hat thus, naturally, I 
was not yet familiar with the unifonvi of americor troops and, consequently, 
could not determine, b, the uniform alone, whether he .as an rglisfuaan or an 
American and what rank he held. 1 ruuewuer that he wore two silver bare on 
his collar. This man - it woe Captain ; oderick Pall - was reportedly handed 
over to our branch office in Cortina T 'Aiupcsac by a gendarme. This branch 
office had conducted interrogations of several Italians who were members of 
resistance groups and who stated that Captain oderick Hall hod been in the 
region of fortina D'Ampeaso for some tines already and that he had been giving 
instructions to members of resistance groups about blowing up bridges and about other 
acts of sabotage. Poliowing, this re; ort. Captain loderick Mall was transferred 
to Pol son o at fy request. Captain Hall uirterwert his first questioning by 
’’turtabarinfuehrer Thyrolf ir the Villa > ol<acco and was billeted as an honorary 
prisoner In the pensa Vlktorlal. In audition to Sturubannfuehrer Tiiyrolf, who 
speaks the Fhplish language, the following persons took part in the subso ,u«nt 
i nr cat t options: Josef naeke - as special .eferonl for radio corouunioatlon, and 
Pr. I'arlame 'ohlfferepgor, who apeai « nglisl perfectly, - as interpreter. 

Captain ?(oderlck Hall was at first unwilling to tail, without reservations M out 
himself and about his mission, 

"Pturabar.n fuehrer Thyrolf rerouted to me that Captain Hall wue refusing to 
mako a statement, but that it csiou to light curing the interrogation that he 
had been in contact with the Penult-group of 'al Cordevolo. It occurred to no 
at that moment that Capt ain Hall might be the African Captain about whom the 
arrested rrof. Coleselll, Dr. Longon and also 9efiasi had spoken." 

Prosecution* Pr. Vongon case is described in Paragraph 3 of i’rouocution*s 
qthibit 1, to which the defense objected to. Continuing* 

"T let P-of. Coleselli bo confronted v.ith tail end Coleselli confirmed that 
Hall really was that <\mwric<»rt agent who had pottun in cor.tact with him and 
assl -ned hie., and others, the tas* irf' trensjortl i g the explosives to runeck, 

I doubted very seriously that captain tia.il was really an Mterican Captain 
although he was in possession ox' a care (document) which identified him as such, 
ire® It came to lip; t tf at t all hii.*elf took part in ulantii.' operations 
Involving the use of exploslveu, ny us. ieion - that 'all ^ao only an agent- 
terrorist operating under the cover of an American Captain - wsb justified. 

’lnce it was of greatest 1 nUirvst to de to find out, in the shortest possible 
time, who h*.d ^ven Hall ttu assignment and who stooo behind him, I niade hiu. 
undergo a so-called "intensified cross-examination." I cannot remember any 
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more who acted us nterpreter durinp this restricted crois-exuolnstlxi. It rv Id 
have been only on* o .<■ Ua, e'.tnur dosof lao*- or r. t«ri«nn« -chlffer' ■. r. 

’ ho el so c.»!i prtjser.t, j chj not rerwnber clearly} but I thin* that Criminal 

f '“ucretar;, Andrea ■» ,; 3ortlackner and --Hauptscbarfuehrer tlmpol wero present, 

j Eoaides th-t, my secretary, ► ies chriuta jy, wuat hav* been present. I have 

»]>} U«J ft; ii.tensified cr >aa-oXftiair;.*tton to all - in tha >»o-oallod "surlr. - for 
only t* short tlft* hi I >* i.»- for an long *s h* van H • * U . ' aoMAt 

when h<> rwia road to tal». without reservation* about hl/aaolf ,»r.d about hla 
million, th# cr isa-axaciiiiatlon was stopped ui l he wus gi von opportunity to • ut 
down It arltir /. «vorytM • * td at ' waited to /.row from him* captain od«rlek 
Hall deposed In hi8 written statement that h« was a .amber of an American special 
orgar 1 cation, ISvi ' ,‘end Uat he lieu been parachuted in the ro/lon of . urtina 
: ’Ampeaso; hlo «.lKeior w«e to contact lorn! [artisan .Tmipa arid to blow up 
I bridges. If* aleu atatoa that ho had gotten lr. touch with »rof. i oi^aolli and 

anhed hi. t to relay further the luj-loaivoa necessary to blow up the -.tswdO <• f‘U, 

I know that Captain i o-iwric-. hAll stated, orullp ard in writing, that h»> can*; 
i fron a prominent AuerJcun family. He offeree the payment of n ransom of 50,XO 

lerican dollars .run ashed that he be conuidorcu as an exchange-prisoner. 

Thyrolf told wo also on# uay that all declared himself ready to ask the 
African# to stop far trier bombing* of I olsai.o. 1 don't ..now in wtat raannerdd 
lio want to c.fei.sunicate tills requost. 1 iiysolf did rot request that he bo asked 
about it. I aid not Ur • any Initiative to discuss this utter wit.. Thyrolf, 
Afterwards, I informed Thyrolf, if not also somebody «]so, that r hod su' >cted 
Capta'i. .vll to an "intensified cross examination." 

"hr til today, I have not been informed that tl ■« . ricar: authorities were 

tryir.: to locate i'a,A.aui • odorlci. Hall through their representativ# in Lxunann*. 

Id nr.y case, the ;*db r#v«r raised a question portii nine t n this matter In the 
case of Captain Hall. I a • familiar with the order of t.he lommndsr In Ohi-r of 
thd ocurity i olico and of tho .q• in Italy, : r. Heritor, accordlt ,, to which 
radio agents, or, respectively, their arrest was to be immediately reported to 
the ;d:. I was constantly 6 i the opinion tiiat thin duty to report covered 
only radio-agent;* and not agents of other sort. Jnee Captain hall was not a 
radio-agent but ar> agent (error 1st, I believed did not need to follow tho 
above-mentioned order. > <sororU .eless, l havo reported tho capture rf Captain 
: Hal 1 to the hd : , grocubly by * cable or by radio. Hut I received no directive and 

did not t Iteiupt to ropoa' ay message to the Hd or, respectively, to obtain his 
decision. I sai &ure, however, that a final report about ti e cas of Uodtrici 
Mall was 30i.t to the diii in which I probably have mentioned thot Captain 
/' .oderick 'ifcll iiad hanged hlw.sdIf ir> hi*, call. 

"In reality, however, promoted by the fact that Captain (oderick Hail was 
i an agont operating with bunas of terrorists and tltt., ibsj itu all his stut" >onts 

to the contrary, I was still not completely' ;wrsuaded about his being on 
Aituricon a floor, I wan aeteraii ed to lot i.oderic. Mall be executed, dogarding 
this iwitter there wore directives of the .icioh's Chief 'ecurity iS*reau according 
to which the strictest jueasures wore to be takon aualnst nembers o r terrorist 
i bands. I ayself, as a persuaded iitlonal .oclalist, v.-s extremoly indigra*:t 

at the activity of Captain ;^>cerici Wail| furthurmoro, I krew of the ursj salable 
.v.ioery’ brought to open rairaei. cities by 'rltioi urul Amrricar terror-flyer.*. On 
th* hauls of tills attitude of mine, 1 beo*iwu detnrr.lmd to nentorc* ou^ricr 
u all to .oath and to let t/.r *enl«r,ce ho CArrlrd out. i dUt not apes' el out 
'j <y intc.tlon t.. sill 1 ill either wltli turmbannfuehrer Thyrolf or with my 

j other superior authority, out neve given ths order for Hull's hanging of my own 

power aid followirv: ay a.n uoclsion. 

"It can os tiiat one or twe days before th# death of Captain Pall, 2 
ordered gniergaeuen anu tora to report to my office nnd ti :.t I t «ld them about 
, • Int#ntion tc kill Kelly md Uet 1 also gave them roooono for tr.! j tooiri 'n. 

! 7 1 thl caise, too, j rnoa.iy sakou Andty g n —g • h - | fO 
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randy to curry out thi3 execution* I beliuv* j re..ember tout anuergnsseii told 
aw* that they waited to }o it the h«u e way in this case as in the e*a« of or* 

Longon." 

efer.se: Tho defense objects to the last sector ce read o. the trial ju e 
advocate <md inks that it be stricken* 

Troancuticnj <* would resist the action to strike a port of this confession 
which explain* the technic involved therein. 

Presidents Objection overruled. 

The trial judge a vocate continued roadlr.g from Paragraph *♦ of Prosecution’s 
xhlbit 1 a» follows: 

"This, of (x>urso, prompted me to be present at the execution to find out about 
the aet.hod in which It would he carried out. 

”1 cannot reoembor ary aora nhetlmr the keieter of the Cewamerie, Hsna 
Guta, was present in ju,y office on rooruary 19, l'd.5* at noon, when T asked 
An lergaaswn and "torz to report to i.\v o Tice to carry out the execution, I 
further believe that I have given ‘kpderpaesen and tora the order to prepare 
everythin/ for carrying out of tl* execution bofore i.ana ,utz appeared ind t t 
Har a ^uts entered siy office only when indtrgussen am. jtora had already left for th 
cellar of the offioe building. 

"Ha a hut si i a, on I an., at. old Party-mauber and a holder of the uoldsn 
party Uedai. He was employed in the business of uy father as a painter’s helper 
ar.d I have known him well for many years. o arc friends. J’ui.j r utz u»«=it to 
cnine repeatedly to see me in ciy office, we often Met and also Maintained social 
contact during off-duty hours. It in true that I informed him about various 
events and matters with which I, as bhief of ection l'J of the KciS, wae occupied. 

I trusted Huts completely ano knew that h« . ould not talk to anybody els-; about 
things T told hira or ueout what he foun-i out from me. 

"That February Z, 1945, ue I was getting ready to go doisi to the collar 
of tie office building ir order to L« present at the execution of Captain 
Horterick Hall, which I ordered, Hans Huts cari.o by chance to ny offioe. I 
explained him than that I had ordered tho execution of ar. agent-terrorist and 
that the hanging »«« going to bo carried out in tho cellar. I think I did not 
inform ? uts that thi? 'vgent vug an American, Captain i-.oderic< Hall, dui I *m 
sure that J asked uts to follow mo down to t.h»> cellar to he present at the 
execution. 

"Then I went down t> tht- cellar with t-utsj wo went into the so-called 
machine room, that is*, the room in wide); thu so-called "intensified cross- 
examination", took place. I cannot tell with certainty whethor in this room 
there hud boon previously .uaue ary preparations :’or the execution tliat was ; >ut 
to take ; lace. Ir an; caoe, immediately afterwards, ,vn -iurgassen arid torz, with 
Cantair Hall cans into ti*. room. Tho door to the machine roou was then locked 
from the Inside by means of a bolt. Hall’s hands were tied to,>eUw»r behind hie 
lac., - it! a chain which I had given knaergansen before. Hie eyes wore blindfolded 
with a ray ecarf. Anoerrasner anil torz led Ctt; tain Hall to u : laco in rort of 
tha id.ret regulating wheel on tho right side of the entrance door ami lot him 
stand Uiere. I thin* that Andergaasen th'sr. brought a laundry line about as 
thick as the little fin er. This laundry line already huu a nooao tied or it, 
lie, Ar.Hergassen, wound this laundry lin»> around tho first rvgu.atliig wheel and 
faet«-riwd It by ncane of a knot on the eocand regul&tinp wneel, torz tl n said 
somethin-; to •• i-ptiir: Hall, tho sense of hi; words oolj r that he 0 all) would no¬ 
bs confrontod with Prof. Colesolli, and placed tl*. upon nooae of the laum ry 
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line, -.ver hi* (Hall's) head, gently upon hie shoulders. As Captain Mall burned 
slip.! tl; tc thr- rl^t, tor* pul lad his lofa u**ay fro.n the '“loor so th»t I--J1 
fall directly Into th r.oose which imnediately an ated Itself tight arourn hta 
rack* Anderrasaer., *h oae hands were free, since the laundry linn had been 
fastened, pn-S8«d - a* •'.r as I inow - down on oh* shoulder™ of Captain • 11 
in order to apoad up V.< , ocenn of the execution, Hans utr, «o far an T -now, 
took no activ** pert in the execution. If '’tor* maintains that r had asK.»d 
K: ns f> ut* for active .«oslst<\.ce In tho execution of Captain Hall, he oust be 
mistaken. dually false ia th*? stor of both .nierraswen and St ora that I 
pulled liall’ » lc ;a, or, ivspoctively, that 1 hold I’all’n lo.s 'n tho air with 
ay leg. All t hi a vao not necessary since the v >rk of .,n ieiv/.wwan anc tor* alone 
caused the fast. death of <aptai n oderlck Mall. e let Mall’s body hang In 
the noose for about 10 or 15 minutes. Andergasswn then made sure that th-* body 
wmi dead by placing his ear upon hall’: huart-rerion and by shining onto f all’s 
eyes with tho light of * match. Thon T naked Ilona Huts to vulk alon£ the 
conridor up to the corridor band in order to provent the appearance on the 
scene of an uninvited person when Hall's corpse vculd he curried back to the 
cull. I, iiyself, waned a Ion - tho corridor In tho opposite direction for the 
etv " ;ur|x>w», and organon and '.tort then brought Hall’s corpse into the same 
cell f rc.fr. wr.ich Hall hud seen brought out* 

"IntorroBation continued on October *>, 19i,5i 

"I followed tho two into the cull and xav there tliat the plank bed was fixed 
upon thu wall one noticed also t.hnt Andeivasaen toot the chain off the corpse 
and laid thu daad body on the &oor by the right side wall of the cell. Then 
I wont out of the cell and Joined Hans ut* nho had been waiting for me In the 
corridor; with hia I left the houso. Consequently, I did rot. watch the staring 
of Mall's suicide on in« toe rest of a chair, and consequently, contrary to 
Andergassen’o oeposilion, I could not have expresaed ay satisfaction wit " the 
arconvenient. I felt ears ti\at Andergassen and 'tore would atare the elraulatoit 
hanging in tho cell ir. such a manner that to ar uninformed spectator Hall’s 
suicide would appear probable. 

"I huvo >een Infomed about the witness-deposition of the cell guard Johai n 
ringgera. It is true that I expected to receive the report about the finding 
of Hall’r. corpse the sa..-* ovei.inc, or, perhaps, the following morning. ut since 
no mich re ort reached o.« as late as the noon of the day following Hall’s killing, 
I have probably called tors'* office by the telephone and gotten In contact with 
!inggera. It io true that 1 aonwd hia whethar and how the internees were Ted, 
fingger’i thcr re ortec to me, in ary case, that ho had found Hall harped in hie 
cell. My conversation with 'ingcora was a part of my effort to conceal Hall's 
killing and to boo, it secret. 

"I have undoubtedly ordered that the corpse be brought to the concentration 
o nq. ervi there htu ued ovi r for burying. If Ardcrpasscr. cr tor* did not Infer, 
the ca ip auUoritios that thr corpse would bo ' roupht in, then I must have dot e 
it myself. To-ay I cannot resec.bar ary rore whether I had informed the «.a:p 
Comender Thito or the amp-fuehrer I'aage by telephone thr.t the corj te woul oe 
brought in. I did r ot lave ary thing to do with Hall’s burial or with the 
necessary formalities connected with it. I left this to the camp authorities. 

"3 don't know, ho». the death of Ca, tain Hall wae officially reportedj 
noither do 1 .now what did the cam; doctor otate as reason of Hall's death. J 
assumed that the camp icetor would probably certify that it was suicide by 
hanging since thore were traces of strangulation on the body. In any ease, : 
did not influence the camp authorities or the canp doctor in any way revardl ng 
PWUM ar.d for--..' 1 iuti*e. 7 ..on'h »vci '.now the c*.r. doctor. 

"If the corpse of Captain Hall has hasp four; . Ir. the -rave comp 1 * etwlv n. .ed. 
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the t«>i Is'efcJor., rs *>■ • it, r.ar be that. ' rinbah’ ■•• . iver t*. ordor to etrlo 
Hall's «■ rpse of ail V ■ r . oth in • ,r>d to sc 1 • it in that cor uHlon into 4 h* Pol.,* 
TVarniat t Ck|p| so tost It \ ould not, bo possible to uscertalr that it vae a carp*® 
of & r,o:i«r of tho A«er!e • -orcos, For th : »n* rt-anw , the cetip aut-orl11/*» 
eoulo b« river, only the first mrte ||(d the fat LXy r •’ of thu • •• trj 

to hide the l.urllty of the ...-rlcttr .ap'.dn -vicric • f’U ,‘ron tlv carp svtVorif. aa 

as well as from any outtluer. I aid not worry about any furthor dotal Is mt. .. 1 ;. 
to this natter and, co< .,o'.uwntly, a • in no ••ocitiun t '•■ell »ho "*v. th- re 7 
authorities or thu Mt. iv,ut#r lrsp«ctorau» fr "olf-ano th* it.e of birth of 
Contain "all. 

" hat !««| pened with tin* effects Of 1 oderif^ 1*01, ' n • rot knOr. T rr--***ber 
that ) t-oor Hall's »ri at-,<nt.cd for awfe-keepin.-. ,inset' "Itnve aU?ij"$ wartc-i t:» 
hav« tV.i- watch, '.owever, 1 didn't -'vs it t- him. her. I 1 -ft Polzano to 
▼nnabruc ', J took the watcn with we anti there, followin'* ny srrext by members o> the 
Austrian re«' stance inovemenfe, it was ta^cn n*a." fr-e nr toruther with ot^M* - nr'-jnal 
effects, T Hid not bother about seJlinr ill's unlfbr , 1 isauned that 'rv<err'<*«en, 

an an experienced police-o.,.ploy*»H, voulrt Pno" t hat to do with It. 1 n«ver • ( aw 
that it wan kept in U,« supply r ion of action . . 

"ATter hnvirt- received the report that all'** sort sc "ae t.««r four', in forced 
fturmcanr.fuehrer ~hyroi<' that Captain a lerlc* 'nil ha-' i : hir.seIf \r M *ell, 

Thyrol > received this report >i th * amilo. : hAd the tapreaeioi that 'ftyrolf 'iti 
not believe the s,tory 01 Fail'* sidcine but that he wen persuaded tlJit T Irt f il be 
harred, .here was no discussion, however, between n»j and "“hyrolf about thi« ' r >tter. 
*hyrolf lid not ask nc any further ucstions, did rot Irruiro about the ciroumrtsrices 
under which Captain Hall v,ur supposed to lav*; four., Ms JSAth by suicide, ?nl l 
felt no pwcesstty to ive him a m ore detailed account, of the case, 

"As J htvw already rentionetl ir. tha precadir.r part o r furtAln Hall' - case, I 
had reported hia arrest b cable to the *i,.i s'- <nl whet! ur hi a tr*‘afar to 

Vnrona • as desired, i>iw cable was rever ai swat-rd, ; 'hat i why J. resUTed y 

furt «r quaatl rinim' of ',11 »-it>,out waltl 1 < "or i.h.c 'rctnior. o'* '.he :u , f uss'.' ud 

that the dS vao rot ir.l.orvetod In tito Mull case. | . 

to ol*ano, it cam* out that ho h*d been irforred and told t.hnt th" rosr of 
faptain "all had been urou 'i t t,. his. atturtion - evidently by my c«.ble. b i 
possible that also the -eatli of baptain lt.il was reported to tbo ! <i bv *• r^ble 

ami as auicide. In »r,y case, T have sube,itted fee t.he 1 1 final r«*[ ort obn»,t, t 0 

progress of Interrogations und t«e:e probably nur.tlorcd that < aptain -'leric' "r.ll, 
ov*. ertly frfnt fear of repealed air rai nlaric and brwibir^ raids on ol"ano, bsd 
cob,J ilfeted suicide henrlnr himself in hi^ ceil, I thi - 1 re wnher that ,’osef 

Placke typed uf thw above r.«ptioned report, ordered by' we, when he had returned 
fro*. Hilar.. 

"I, poraonally, have rot informed either tumbannfiiebror Thyrolf or r-ho 
** aid Police-fuehrer for the ^pornfelons' r >ne Alpertvorland, nde-fuwhr .r 

y arl t runner, 0 : the OfilAf of ttUotl T ' t- * 1 • , -‘Ur . inrfuehrer r, 

'mnehitter, or the Co«-.nrcor ir thl«f of th* .-•rlty olice o** th* 

('fecurlty *'rvice) ir» J la’ , ~- f ’rupi enfuehror r. ""rater about the true cl rr in¬ 
stances of the death of iP" tain rvicric,- "all. ird, furt bo more, T have rot 
suunltted a re: ort ab^ut tin* ,1 affair to th** '-'lffwist. foa.isaioner. ^a ' ‘ :»vo 
MlrekM • stated, turi-uanrfuehrer *vyrolf probably nrei, th.t "all** life • *« 'Ot 
ended by suicide but that he hau beer harred foil owl If mj order. ittttltf '»i^o 
'r. rune bitter, -dri*s'ie fuehrer ruinwr or ' nipper fuehrer t r. nrafcer 1 f * 
rend,a.: this conclusion, I a un*b: c t- tell. 1 hnv.- rover been ••neat'.ore-* at- ut 
the (natrur by the nbov* .w*r,t1onad ar:', conse-'uent'y, van nover t'^rced t- '»■* t,■•••m un 
account of Hall »e f.eatr., 

"As »¥,ve Already mer tlonad at v other ' 0 ?* t, : -a.- li. laptain •*<>derick 
"all only a terrorist who, through this activity, h < ea,:ee,l the most aert ena 




d*u*£:e to the German war effort ana woulv. have caused .aore .....age it' i.e had not 
been arrest-id. In routine treat*.#: t of the eau<», n«, us well us the r*fcvi.’.nir,ii 
loin, ng members of th : to-cull** * ol.uno ro«: stance l.ovu .cnt, would i hvo osar 
recai-fliondeu for special treuUoeht. In case of approval., then, Captain uo -erick 
Hail, as foil as the other loading laemberw of the real stance movement * •. 1 ; have 
been executed by shoot’nf or by hinging. I brow that ), n* Chief of .«ct on , 
did not have the rig. t bo aeciue ;.bout an an li cation of special treatment. 
Consequently, 1 would luvo h&u to uubrdt a specific proposal to the bu~> In 101 i*. 
Thin piooedure, in the case 01 Captain Hall, sew. »d to me too bobbwraoise and 
langthy and, consequently, I deciued to order the wxecutlo of < a plain *«Ji of / 
own power. 1 knew, to be .«ure, tiu*t bid*. action wau not right from th« standpoint 
of fnr-*lity, but was of the opinion that a suggestion fr.ua pert of special 
trentc.ert would surelj oe approveu. if it In ou^cted that rupfenfuehrer .r, 
Harster in no ease permitted the willing of ei«u.y atrontu, i nuat point to specific 
directives of tho .(oich’o Ghief ■ wcurity i-ureau or, respectively, of the 
Hsichsfushrsr-i’i), according to which the strictest measures were to be taken 
against terrorists. I a'ways interpreted those orders of the leading authorities 
tl»aL special treatment was tna only measure applicable to terrorists. 

"To the objection that I would not have needed to keep Captain Hall's willing 

secret if I load been parsuaaert that agr action was Justified, I woulu like t o 
point out that innerly J helievod t.at I .-.as acting In the Interests of the 
Ger-art tate and of tho war effort, but that I xas aware of the ’'•.ct that I was 
setir s at «y own discretion a nu ti.«*t i liau a.ticipato*i the 'ecislon of th 
superior, competent authorities. gor that reation, I considered it expedient to 
ohscuro r.y action ’ire to report the utioth of Captain Hall au suicide,” 

befonset '.’he deTenso oojocta bo the rea'iin fc of Paragraph > of Prosecution’a 
cjcML.it 1, which commences w. page 14 ai.u continues to page If or; the san.o ground* 

as statoi in the objection to i ar&graph 3 in regard to the case of Lr. Tom on, 

irooecution: The prosecution concedes the position of th" defense is *.ell 

taken. 


The trial Judpe advocate then read Paragraph (.« of Prosecution’s ud.ibit 1 
as follows: 

"6, Tht case of i.i itlejohr., (.rowLey, Parker: 

"It must I wave been - aroh 19, 1943, when it was reported to me by our br»< ch 
office in rente that the ..ngllsk Captain mijr .ufler Littlejohn anc* i.avid rouiey 
hau been captured. 1 ordered 4i 0 sef i lac.-.e and ,ter« to bring' them from Trento to 
boieano. Captain Littlejohn as well as his ..urr.ear.t Crowley, from tin. b»ginning 
did not want to tain abou tnwiselvua eitu about their activities. Littlejohn and 
Crowley were Interrogated sever*! times by the (.ounondlnp Officer ihyroli oi. the 
one hand and by me - with the asaiotance of to *»f flame a/.d of r. rarianne 
Schifferegror - on the other. ince hi ttlejohr* stubbornly insisted that he, as 
a member of the irnglish «ir -ores, ahi noL i.uu; to .n..e any state, ant and 
repeatedly maintained that he should oe troatoc solely ns .risorer of r, 
had it bo explained t > hiv. that he ««uld not be handed over to a special riaaner 
of v. tr camp no long as iie *ept t'efusing. to talk about hlo own person, about his 
•tlssion «i.i <.)>out his activities up k j tM e time. fc o»ef lacks who, during tits 
period of Hr service in rrance fiad acquire*, a roo* deal o* exporience **i '>ul the 
treaU*v.t of enoi^y Agents, ai.3»ereu to iny juestioi. purtaining to this ^tter tnak 
in • runco in all casus, wheii eneay a fc or.ts refused tc tal , “intensified crots- 
exaiuirntiors" were u sod in ot dor to obtain the ct sired roaulta. This h 1 j ruopted 
my aecislon t ^> sui Ject haptena littiejoiu. to an intenslfldu crons-examlr, ti *>r. 
liin cross-exiimirrt tlon, however, lasU-u onli lot ., until ittl John writ ready 
to talk, J: ttio noctont W ei. he arjiouncou ills rsadi/. jss to talk, ov ry Metre w»nt 
vio ntoppeo. it is tiV9 that captain Mttiejolin let h in self be persuaduu to 
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absolve bin Sergeant Crowley - who, too, hud boar subject to an intensified crose- 
•xhi'irKtl'in - of bis obir tl on to koer silent. It Is true tint Oapt**n 'itilo- 
John at tola oint told his ergeunt Crowley, reportedly In Pcottleh dialect, 
that he should not tal too Much, however. Thereufor. I let Littlejohn be subject 
to anothur Inters! fled cr >ss-examimtion. 

•Jlttlujohn and Crowley then Bubal tea writtei report* about their own 
poraona ana about their missions, mi o It is true that, In audition to fchle, they 
wore interrogated orally. It waa o«tabll*h*d on the basis of interrupt*o* th .t 
Captain Tlttlejohn and his er.-vant Croslej had beer dropped by tuiata** in the 

region of Asiago. Orii'lnally tl ov were supposed to be dropped li a larrer ’roup 
In th* vicinity of Vicensa. Cor some reason, however, tbla plan didn’t work out 
and only they and two other men had bean dropped. inne the o ,uipiaent, necessary 
for their mission, was rot dropped, tl>e wore tryi/n to roach the wise order in 
oixler to be ble to leturn from there to their use. Littlejohn nnd Crowley hau 
been captured on their way on the 1 onte t ussubio lass In the vicinity of land* 
cabin by a ski patrol of thu *V5 and Ioiice-r«ylM«nt boManders, whereas the other 
two men succeeded in their escape. Ilttiejolin and Crowley stated that they had 
been given the assign, .er.l to cut the railroad line Vicenjsa-’"rwnto by means of 
explosives and to commit other acta of sabotage. Especially In Vulsu<”inatale 
blasting Jobs were to he curried out and th* Herman transportation system was to 
be harmed in every possible way. 

"It i» true that I assure*. Littlejohn and Crowley that they would be handed 
over to a fecial prisoner of war camp. It In true that ?,turday, . *rch 17, 1945, 

I sent « message to Ilttl*>„ohr through . r. orianne ahlffsrsgger that they should 
ret ready to leave shortly for that car.p. It 1 s also true that in the afternoon 
of ilarch 19, 1945, I eent them a messare that th« transport fbr the special 
prisoner of war camp would be leaving in the evening of the same day. In reality, 
however, I had mads up ay *lnd to let Littlejohn end Crowley- be shot. 

"0ri<4 r.ally, to oe sure, 1 had the lute; tion of sending Littlejohn and Crowley 
to a special prisoner of war camp. I would have hnnded them over to the ehmucht 
an-i would havw left it tc the ehrmaoht to Intern thm.i lri a P camp. T still 
had this intention at the timo when I ordered that they be subject to an Intensified 
cross-examl nation ar*i I ordered the examination especially because Joe«f flacks lias 
told mo that nwci'-ers of this organisation in Kranos had invariably l»een mjbjsot to 
tW s type of uxamination and that they worn acousto;*>d to t- is kind of treatment or, 
at least, counted on it. ut when Oberstun.fuehrer aloh, who vu* a special staff 
memnar for radio-communications by the Pd' in Verona, came to Poltano, I took the 
opportunity to discuss this matter with him. Hurinp our conversation, th* uestion 
was brought up what was to ho done with such .agent terrorists. I remember that 
alch told ne that an order of the "Uehrer or a directive of the <elcl»* hief 
lecurity bureau was to be expected, according t. • whioh all iaeml>ers of this orfranisa- 
tion, of which also Littlejohn and Crowley were members, would be dosipnato-t as 
terrorist* and that agents of this organixattor would he *ueject, without any 
oxoeptlonn, to special treatment, lines I really considered Tlttlejohn and Crowley 
as terrorists, J decided not to hand them over to a prisoner of war camr ut to 
havn them shot. 

M 7 was told that, to ether with ! ittlejohn and Crowley, the American Air Corps 
Lieutenant h rles "ar ;, «r had Leon shot. 7 ri w.i «r that Charles far. or b#3 
to s group of four American flyers who had been shot down in the victnit / of olxano. 
Parser was iirobabiy the Hot of th* rroup. Today 1 cun nt renember any more why I 
had Qhirles 'nrier shot together with little John and Crowley, but it .*111 probably 
bo the case tlat when I issued the order to kill Littlejohn and Crowley, T Added 
also to have the four American flyers lipidnled by shooting. 

H J hwr surely orderon andergasoen ami dors to curry out this execution. or 
thin xirpo*e I probably called tl on to ny office *toro I sv« them the necessary 
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information and instructions. The following order was undoubtedly Kivw thsuu 
fhey were to ri<le the #a...o evening ».h<r. darkness ca o, in the 6-soat personnel 
car to the ’’olico Transient Camp, to fetch there tt roe terrorists and saboteurs 
■uxi to shoot the;- on k convenient a,;ot «tn the wav font the <oliae muioler t t amp* 

It la tx*u« that I advised andtu’gafuien and tor* to force bh*j three fb-ora - ov 
pretending thot something van wron- with the veh'clo - to step out of tho or and 
escort them a j*rt of the nay on foot* 1 probably told Thlto or liuagw, more likely 
the latter, or' the telephone that in tho oveninv Littlejohn, CrowJey an : arkor 
would he ricked up by .nuurgassei. ana -tor* t ltd a car* 

"Naturally, I did not tell Hasps what I intended to do with tho threw flyers* 
Thito or Usage werv, consequently, not in.for-aeri thot the three flyors would be 
ehnt. 


"I have eurel.’ tolu Andergaasar ana tors, while giving then the order, to 
har . over the U ree corpses to the ield .'iendaraerlo or to the craves Offl cer <<ith 
a report that tic three -<sr. had been shot while trying to escape. ho actually 
Informed the /laid dsndsmiris or the raves officer, I don't know. 1 aamime that 
Anderruaser ano tor* pot rid of the three corpses* It was reported to me later, 
ourely by Andsi’Kasson, that the} had shot Littlejohn, Crowley and larger in the 
vicinity af the j olice Transient Camp or a ailoroad. It was also reported to me 
that on t.ld t n ot they actually had some trouble with the oar and, consequently, 

•lid not need to pretend anything. 

"Interrogat 4 or. continued on October 10, 1945t 

"Personal data of the throe executed were dvan by Josef Plucks to the <ielrl 
tendari-urrie or, respect! veiy, to thu raves .’fleer >•*» I had ordered. I aid not 
worry about the burial of the three since the corpses had been handed ov«r to 
military authorities. 1 have never iUurxi out where and how the three flyers had 
been buried. 

"To the question what prompted mo to order the execution of (aptnln ’«ose 
Huger Littlejohn, or peart crywle;. and tho *-«»rlc«»r pilot. Lieutenant ' harl«s 
par! er, J statu the following! during i-e investigation of J.lttlejohn and Crowley, 
it came* to light that they loth Leloi* ed t<> special n -llah organisation, I 
he]i.<ve (hat tho 'amt of it was SAP, which was charred exclusively with terrorist 
assignments. Crowley and littieJohn admittod that they had been dropped In or aer to 
out railroad and othor transportation linos uetwoon r icensa ano Trento ard in 
Valsuaganat&lo by means of ox, loaivas and In any othor posnible way. aw J had 
found out fruti -beraturiufuohror *lch, our auth.oritles were informed about the 
existence of thl n special organisution, \ , anti were considering it eolely as a 
roup of terrorists. As I naVe already mentioned, alcL told me that an order of 
tho i uoI rer or u directive of the f*.«io)i'a Chief L-ocurlty bureau was heir - nrapered 
in which the strictest, noamires would i* proscribed against numbers of thl s> \ . 
-rtlch told ub that the n :.i*titore, being terrorists, were subject to special 
treatment.. I myself considered J.lttlejohn and l rowle as terrorist* and could 
not na*o up t.y mind to treat them as enemy eoluiern or as prisoners of war. i-een 
if ' originally Intended to harm than- over to a special prisoner of war camp, j 
definite! ;• changed oliKl after having spoken with aloh. I Jutve then decided 
to let Littlejohn and Crowley be shot. 

"1 ftxm< out through M uwstlor ing conductea by .losef J]ac*e that Charles Parker 
wan a pilot of a bomber end that he hod b*»er shot down with threo of hiw onmntrlee 
during hie return flight from (ierevmy. Ground t(ls time 1 have heard shoot the 
job! c:«tplote destruction of Herman cities ana 1 wae also familiar with the terror 
raid on rasden. Lora«- ; u«r>tl} , I saw In these bombardiers not solillers of 
onew\) ar >y, but terrorists whom T bolievea one »wcl to fight with terrorist. ; wthoda* 
Prompted b tri s iuea, T lot (y^irlae Jsrker and his three eoerades, shout which I 
will spen« later, be shot. That is th«t reason why I let the Anwrloai pilot Charles 
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Parker be liquidated by ahootir with the two rae. 1-era of the Lnglish “UH. 

"I r-« ver made any effort with respect to uy close collaborators, to eonceal 
thia attitude of min©. onsequently, "turmnannfuehrer Thyrolf as well *e Josef 
Placke, ay secretary, Chr<«tk <oy, and «y friend, 'iars Puts know well about ray 
attitude towards these questions." 

hefense* I move the last ntatunent ropardlnr' Hans flutz be striaken from 
tho record. ‘Jchlffer'a attitude of 'nd has no probative valuo inasmuc- aa 
Put* is not sharped with the crises.. 

Prosecution* The trial Juo^o advocate does not agree with counsel, besides 
It la highly important and represents a part of the state-<>nt made by the aocusod 
’’chiffor. It should be h afore tl.e committal on. 

Frosldent* Does it relate to specification 1? 

Prosecution* No, It is n reneral etatere t relating to specification 2. 

pefense* , utz ir not mentioned In specification 2, 

Prosecution* Buts is not mentioned In specification 2 but thu matter of nls 
state of mind ia of great importance before this carnal seicn. 

Treeldent* You couldn’t uas U*t aa evldenco against huts. 

prosecution* It doesn't presume to be evidence against r uts but he knew the 
•tat© of "chlffer’s mind. 

hefenae* That ia not Important, huts is not ooinr tried for this particular 
crime. 


1 resident: Court will be closed. 

The c«nm J salon then retired at 1150 hours and reaasomblad at 1155 hours. 

President* The motion of the dofenne counsel la denied and the prosecution 
will continue reading the statement. 

The trial Judge advocate then continued reading from Paragraph 6 of Prosocu- 
tion's inhibit 1 as follows* 

"I carrot reseraber, however whwtler I specifically mentioned to the aforesaid 
persons 0. at I waj decided to have Littlejohn, Crowley arc! Parker shot. It Is 
possible that I spoke about thie only with Vhyrolf. 

**I don’t know whether t»« arrwet of the two one*.y agents, Littlejohn and 
Crowley, had been rer 01 '*-** 1 the I ds in Verona us waa prescribed by the directives 
of ruppenfuehrer hr* w»roter. This quest!or could bo clarified, at any rate, 
by Joeef packs who, in suet a cast* would have uent a report, following, naturally, 
ray orders. I at.i familiar with that fund ..mental directive issued by uruppenfuehrer 
Dr. Mareter, Recording to which arrests of oro.y ugente wore to be reported to hLa 
itnriodlately, furthermore, 1 r.nov U .t . r. burster watited apodal treatment to be 
given to such agents and, In th« or.d, he lot that. be handset over to a special 
canp. but T associated this dlroctJve of hr. Purster only with radio-agents ana 
exempted fror it sgert-terrorista. 

"I have been informed about the deposition of Josef Pluoke, according to 
which I a.a supposed to have ashed him, after interrogations ox* Littlejohn and 
Crowley had been eosipietod, what ought to be o »n** with the two men. Places 
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supjioesdly told *■ wj.ikt ij. such caeva, Lntsn.u ..e t o Lroupht to a special 
prl soi.ar-of-i ar cu.r.p li Sunil^* I have aujpoaodlj *'i.var. ; 1/icLe the follow;... 
an snort "How do you tot - - do tbi t un lor th< . Ivon elreunstanees* I will 
ainply liquidate tl.u-.i," ' uoi.t supposedly called i:y attention to the fact fc. at 

there surely existed a, c!:‘1c dirtetvea rexryrrii:* the treatwo .t of ,<uoh aria.v 
a(j«rita. Finally, * o». bu. , »ood to lave toil ; l«*o. t that ; Litoi«Jeu to qet a 
•poclflc ruling on t Is fYon the MS« I lav*. to - i 1 tllojrlnt with i •- 
the uopoditlan of Joeef Ur o. ft < 3 probably trua that I lisoussed with Joaaf 
Plucl-.e the .uoatlon .-..-it ou.it t.» iu lore with Littlejohn and .r^loy, it •.» 
possible that :'1*0..f '.Id giver . <• the advice which ha has Stated in hi * a-j f » u m, 
Vuturally, I cannot ro^.bor clearly y conyorsstiori .dth fiacre any uor* , it is 
possible that I tol; . *.iC<e that * vuu ted t < ist u specific decision of -rev cn* 
fuehrer Lr» Harater in this matter* 

Lefensej I object to this list paragraph read by Li.u trial Jui^e' advocate 
Li that there are sup* ositiorj*. dohiffor • *» obviously show the do'pouitlia j of 
other embers of the i oroan secret police and he s*y*» "X *■« supposed to huvo slid 
tlda", or ”1 don’t reaeibor this'’. Obviously t).sever *as interrogating hU- .. *s 
arguing. 

Prosecution» Zt explains In the words the’.-aolves . ow Much weight should be 
given to it. He labels it in other words. 

Presidents If that io true I don't soe hor .ou ooulu object to it. It 
carries just as much weight as the accused hlfwnelf puts on it. 

Defenses If tho enwoission Is aware of bhat, ! will withdraw my abjection* 

The trial Judge advocate eort limed readln from Paragraph 6 of rrosecutl on' s 
exhibit 1 as follow*! 

"However, I did not infbr..i . r. Hurstor and did not as! him for his dorid.on 
about Littlejohn and prowloy. l vas satisfied with wliut ,nerotumfu«»hr«r ulch 
had told re. To thv question why I didn't as' "ruppenfUehrer l r. Hareter for 
hi a decision, I can offer no explanation. 

"I have already explained » v I had let. the .Vuerlcan pilot Charles T»ar er 
be shot. 1 am answer In., to a question whan I state Uvt 1 know that shot-down 
flyero were to be treated as | risonera of war in a narrower sense of th’» word and 
thut it Iwu boon ordered to rumd them over to th* n*ax'cst military milt for Ute 
purpose if interment L a prisoner of war camp. In the case of Charles . ar.. n , 
for roast*, a which I have already utate ., .. dia not abl ;e by this order and l 
ordered ills execution of . v ow. <icoiaion* 

"I have submitted a cosipruhonaive final i u t >ort about the case of Littlejohn 
and Crowley to th* BOi In Verona. I oam ot rermi er vViether I have stated in Uda 
re.Ajrt wnat had happenu i t itl 1 lttlejohn ai.cj Crowley, Consequently, I carr ot a^y 
whether : tuive even a.j..tion«d ir iuy report to tho . d t.lal tU; two had «, 0 t 

and I uou't know wtiether I have reported that the two ha*, been shot yddie try in- 
to escape, joocf ,| vo probably hud tyj «<1 the report, relieving wy order, 

will we in a position to fciv* core speoific Infona tion abi.ut the roport, 

'I have subiiitted to tho a*i, *ic* r«| ort ut oil about tie shoo tin/• of Char -» 

. ri.er. ; do net xo.. > ‘.athux «* ro*.ort about hi* »uath has been eubml ted to the 
local ooapotent military luthox'ities. 1 .as not ftx.ml i or t rej ort of such k*imi 
fr«a Any side, 

"It is true that . hao said during tv interrogation of Littlejohn that. In case 
h« would tala rithout rweervai ion* ob jut, himself ind his missi on, he would a eont 
to a special prisoner of ' v* ttarap, it is also poualula tnat to his question as to 
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where would he be i ntemed, I ai owered U .a , .aula -a tienufeirud L » c*i.v 
In tr»*t*rn Hermany. it can also be inis that Tr. *rl«UM ciiliTere,v«r, or. ay 
order, tn Ltl If Qfl •« turtle/, oh 1", l'.uS, that h* would Soon bl ..rou.ht 
to a rrismer o' Mur CMy . ' t. la j rot. a’ Ill .m Alt 0 , r 

In the afternoon, I ..*:•» In U .juj^ . llh Joaof -nrt aakjft M ic» a to 

tell i ittlejohn that l.c would *- leevli.j, the ba aj cvfer.tr* . I adult thAt -t t 1 la 
tkie T had already ft Von order to *nder,;aeoef at.. Store to uhoot Mttle.ohn, 
rrowley nmi r sr «r, the i(tt«Uon «l)| I constantly 1 opt UUllJoHi hoping that 

he would be transferred to a risoi.ai f * :u ct'.p, although ' '.ui been ' 
to let hiti and the t*o oti or* » •>; ot., I aUte LV-t . did this only in o> *r to 
Peep him at e»«*. asides that, I ).uve last, called several tines on th* tele hone 
oy the Uirerfuohror '..aa^e *kio told *-e that I.ittlejoh!. repeatedly insist* up™ the 
decision that h* be U .<n to a prisoner of ».«\r a p. 

•'The camp author It iws, It «oi6t havo t-.on the hagurfue hrer Haa.:e, wero owhed 
by : * - either orall. or on the tele, ho:if - to deliver ittlejohn, Crowley »nd 
Parker to \na©rfp»s»e. end itor* ..hen the Litter wouia arrive at th* camp in an 
automobile. I lid no*. In for . cage that I would have the three men snot* 

'The report about the execution of Littlejohn, Crowley ami Parker was riven 
to r.e, prouably by itndory.-*B3oj , the aa<.e evening i'ftor the execution had been 
carried nut. I r« ember tn.it Andurgassen reported to n e that they JLU not nee>i 
to pretend having trouble with the oar, since, In the vicinity of the follce 
Transient Camp, they really got a flat tiro and for that reason t ey had to rut 
out of the cur. T ra ei.ber further t!^t tl, ilupojal jf the corpsou lasted a lonj. time 
since none of the military offices, which hud boon called, answered the call," 

President: e will recess until one-thirty. 

The cocualnslon then recessed at 1200 hours and who reopened at 1330 hours, 
at. wldch time all the f*ej.u>ers of the commiasion, personnel of the nrosecutinn and 
defense, who were present before the recess, resumed their seats. nch of tne 
accused, the interpreter end reporter were il-io present. 

Tlit trial Judge advocate continued to real fro- r Hi-agraph 6 of *rosecutlon's 
hxhibit 1 as follows: 

"1 have been told that \r. .♦ :r 8 /issen upa 'tor* .aruie a depooition according to 
which I had sivun them aiders, about at the time of the uxecutlon of Littlejohn, 

Crowley and Par er, to have a uass giwvu du-. at .. convsnient place in th«* vicinity 
of 1 olsaro. It i» true that . her the eo-c»llud Bolaano runistance aovamer t, v. as 
uncovered, 7 believed that 00 ..# of tlxi most soriousl;' oltargod menuers of this 
movement would uvantiudly >u»vo to "tiuappear", without letting their exeoutlon be 
(oarie -aiblic. Kor suci cj»u» i used u. appropriate \ Iaco to bury the corpses 
secretly. I tlid not have « nuec-oxecutior lr. mini aid, consequently, diu not order 
that a . asn ravo be dU|i out. 1 re., tu our tlist A: 1 organ sen reported to ie to have 
found sue' a place- in U.«* vlcli.ity of rl/yuuiidekron, i ut Liter it woo proven that 
the soil there was not suit oio for lignin, looauee it was too stotiy. Than s 
spot in the vicinity or the ollco Transient . au, iis su,i:eated td ne, which I 
refused, however, .urii - n tri| to t.l.».' obj.^ , Anuergassun or tors • how»**l net tie 
piece from the car; however, 1 und Uii.i • lut» 0 m; 'otely ui suitable, 

"I r tor* olaLtss lr, his deposition that, while giving the order to shoot 
I.lttlejohn, Crowley wv .aiver, I t»\at . had reoel/ed at ovatr fro.- ■ tn ’ 

to do this, I .urt state th;.t tori; is ut.doultudlc .'ilstuhon. I could not »**-ve 
referred to ai y onler fro... :i uupurior uuti orit„\ since I did not receive such an 
ortier from anybody, 1 cid not inf on either Thito or Haaj.s about my intention tn 
have f i t tie John, Growiwp .«na arkei- slot, Tliiise t^o-cor eequor.tly-coul^ no» .ve 1 *on 
informed about Uvj real «tnte o' things. If ti - * c or the oth.r did r.ot *lv ve 
that t> o three merhera • «i<emy ar. .ies had not h »/; sl.ot ’’while tx7in to .- scape, ” 








they ituat have arrived *t t*ds conclusion by theas*'veti. 

"I b«ll«-ve that. after tt« execution aid not in fori. Thyrolf about u>\ 
hiivlnr ordered the shoo tiny of the three fly>tro. : bi -levs U..t . in >i .-i 
hiit that tji« ti*re* uwwn shot "while tryln, to escape." hetber Iti/rolf 
builtve i tills story or uein,’, lYuiliur Kith iuj attitude lit this u tter, 

ft*- cnw to the MM UU&W khftl i :v. tfeOf* . • W ( 

M I have been tola ibout the Uepo*it_on oh ooaef . iaohe according to which 
T let erriunt i'ro» la; , curing the r*o-culi*d ’intensified oro>»N-«x*air'*ti m, h« 
tortured also wi th toe electrified apparatus, I uui.t absolutely lu.y II uiu of 
*.! is Mflllli It own only ..© tint i a»i s-i ao-»ei' Pliekl to tall CfOwloj that ii' 
h« would refuse to m»k« toe iutte.nL »«i wanted of him, he Mould be "elsetrifle 
ut th* use of thi» "electrifleu apparatus • not neossaary sine* Crov 'a -as 
willing to tali even without it. 

"7. The oas* of r eorge Ha^ond, Hardy t.nrror. and . edard Tafoyai 

"As ) have already mentioned in th* uaao of Littlejohi , Lrowlu; ann River, 
th* .sTtwr ean flyers H«u..-iQnd, arran, ahoy* and . -r-i>r Ijiu oeen delivered Into 
the : -dice transient Camp by “ (iendamsrie - jt a police curouu which I cannot 
identify any more. 1 cin ot remember in shut tiannsr I have been inform*! about 
Internment of those four own in the olice transient lamp. It is true that I 
drove to the I olice Transient Camp with Jose/ flu eke and r~y secretary, Chrl sta 
oy, cn Saturday, **ruh 17, 19 mJ>, aiw there . interrogated tl\y Jour pilots, 
probably individually. hen Flacks maintains that I elouted bt all these .* ur 
flyers and that I hit every one of thorn with uy fist by a hoor. or their chi; fl, so 
*hat the pilot Charles verner ina>*iiatexy fell to the floor, this story o>‘ riaci.e 
la exaggerated. I boliovo \ re/neober that I slapped . ptiarxl "afoya - that w.s ti ls 
dark, biff flyer who looked like a Jew - ai th* pilot f-harles fuis er because ti.ey 
Hh stood in front of m in e siuggia: aunror and laughed aneeringly. 'fhm T 
interrogated the four flyers throufth .. ooof Hade and decided that :;harlm ’ ri-er 
would to taker. with ua in a cat to the dorpo u'/.iuata and there Interned In a 
cell. At this opportunity J probably r ,uv • . oaef < lscke tho order to interrogate 
Chariea PnrKSr thoroutihiy u tho afternoon of lb» shj<vs aay. oiloein . t.‘ i* 
interroratlon, I received fre-v I luo^e probuoly a written report in whid. it .-as 
stated that the ibur umerioan r^er« tore cr»w uuuuners of .. formation of bo ora 
who hive bean forced to tall out of t< elr plane wiJ ch hud been hit by flaw on 
thetr return fli'Uita ir^n eruany after h boMbiiu; iui laion. It is , jj.s U j 11. t, 
aoconiinn to the re ort oi' .'armor'll interro^atiot., they liud taxen off fr- an air 
bsso at Mastia, Corsica. 

"Considerirr tl o laot tlat boubin^ raids duriiux U.at period ,>«re stilely 
t.eri'or mid* ana tliut x heu ample anowiuu^e of tho terrible damage ar»u unspo-uPauie 
is«r: c^iused by these flyers, I personally e&o irdlgnant about their doLf.es rid, 
corse uortly, saw in thej. not .e.Xers of ur eri«»iy Air 'orce but simply terrorists 
wh< oo tAsteriainsd to flyiit niti terrorist uothoas. - nave reporteu t ; t. « 

Co«<andlr.K ffleer, tur-.u -uu fuehrer, fhyrui., about thi result of the irterro-itlon 
and have told him tliut I I ao u*a« u;> «y xiirU to lot theae four American flyor.j 
e shot. tunnbannfuti.rer rivyrolf receivuu .y ro f ort without ary cowwent, he only 
uni 1 oil. Corse ueiitly, ■ UiVe uaue a oonCiuslon from his conduct that he reed with 
my decision. 

"7h« ds:.osltioris o' nnosrRassen an. uora h«Vu boor, brought tc attrnt a.. 

The stor* rive by nr eryasser lo the true one. *t ii, prooably true that on 
i»rc» 2a, iy/.:>, I calico np er<.»siei. .tora to my office where I told tic., briefly 
thut there w ero, in the olice re ns lent ^.K.^p, alto.othsr six /. -erican fly- raj thet 
of thn^e six ! wanted three to be shot tecause 1 tho able to find out ourin their 
In terroi nations that tney had #»aue skiq nlda on the territory of tbd >r ai hi oh. 

It f tr X tol ti ■ \t this occurs Ion th\t : lid rot consider these flyors us 
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soldiers ut ts ulr-muflaters am L:*t, oouHoquu. > „ , thu. to Oa tm*• »»* 

4uu>.. If ii -1 not. g vs Andai|UM and .tor* the ruses of the three flyers *fc 

the list* T was •• via th«;a the oroei 0 .- fetch tin .*« L j■«■_■ flyera at t ‘ «• 

Polieti 'mipUr.t Canr ti •- ease evuninn *ftor the fail o .orunvea, then >ve 
sur« ly & s. ad the oau.p authorities, ,« oithe laporfuohrei i;a< j, t.. < r 

the * rue flycrit, rrai .n.l I a!’.■»>• n, to .i. ioiv«A*u-t tore. r * • 

order \»hl ih . h*ve id ran to tnuernuason fcrxt tore lui.iouoteol; .Lr exited j - . jeon 

\r 1 t »r» to pic* up the tin •«* .I'ov* mentioned fl or# with U oix-scnl ,c1 

o*r In th: ’slice traisieit .if, U proceed U me direction of the .J * 

0 <vvaancJ ana to snoot t • .. an In* way in tiuuh a manner ti at the i/apresslo- .u.1' e 
or. ata t that the turee had twin » .o. •.il.ilu tr> in.- Vi *ecu; o, in u.-der i •> . 
the eecort on foot unueratandablu Vo two Urn flyers, 1 h v*. .ivut, .'.nuerfasaon 
'.r i tore the order to pretend .‘wvui,' trouble - : Ui the vehicle, .n er-ant.r 
and 'tor* were furtl «r air.Ctod by my oruex t > rlr*»', tin* corpoef. of ti c firee 
executed flyers to the *ir ,»« Co-ud»nd end j-uf ort that they had-teen phot t.r it 

to escape while boiit, escorted. i aon't i olieve to have hah xrythinr to dr • ' ti the 

choice of wear one, but 1 cau. ro.u&tner t..at u,t.. anderf-aasen and tor* • ert • 
with ei automatic jistoi. Jr tide <;«•*, as in the cmmu of :lltlejohn, .'u ard 
far er, T uvu giver, vr.c erg-user end tor* to oruer t...it tint flyer* hoi to t« &■ ot 
In >.n •» j.nner that wsaLfc ..uulu i olio* btua«uiate*y. 1 uo nut rwutea.t«( f ho>^v«r t 
to Iwtv. ordered tint also e ao-culio.i iUt«s ot it the head hud to bo lired, if 
tM he* heppenac, it uast h re been uono foilufcic^, .'uiaertjaestfn'e and tor*'a own 
deoiel m, 

“Having tiisouaeeu the evunta of that atuiuay niftitt, I n»ca.Ll now the 
following clrcvjutareeac It i* true that ort that .aturdev- night I inaiatei, in 
the coctpany of Tjyrolf, ..ooc: i laci.e and hui ti :uta, two lnriS in ..olaano it that 
<i turrtrt ] ate tiun ni/ .'it to tn« .'ilia t ciacco. it iu also true tint r.e all 
wero - n»ore or less inebriated, v proiabiy went lnvu-d'atoli to y riwii, an-, 
conee<nier.tly, <lon*t ,\no\ wnat ihyrolf aaid to Arit^er^aaet and tor*, whe ha : 
tear waitlr. for us In thu ilia Jolecco. i or ly ra.iouit.or tfiat vi.ar. J ate; ;ed 
out of «y room, j heard yre&f eejinr to AnaeriVMiaert "3 u .o havo your 

report on this." 1 *n«w t/ ut maerfeHMian aiai to»u had to ro t about tl cir 

shootln* of the th ree Atnerioan flyer* and thorofor I went over » thaae tvo ;-nd 

shaped then into the i-.ueic room neouuou I didn't f V't th> ■ to irtauo ny ort in the 

piwsencu of peoj;le who ho-i not boon taken into cunfldonco. I ejaely, it it t.ro«* that 
tosidoa riaoke and tiutx who huu arrivoa with .w, t.ieru wero jti*. tin hall of tiic 
Villa, also line Chr ista noy, prot^bly ; Ua . roe 11 .uat > «r»turafuehrer orin r , It 
le possible ti it itunuuanrifuolirer ‘lyroli’ followed ,\nderKa«een and tor* to i*iu 
auaia room itki t .er*i r>»«« .v«a »ndttrga»scii' e i«; or-t about the execution. I not. 
tiiat .krviwr/meten reported tliat ite and tora had uhot the three on the v.v to U o 

Air a*o Cowaattd, Luu (.nat o/>e o the fibers hud beet. o»dy ncrioualy woutv ol anu 

had Mfiayect to usc/i|e. :hie woUiu»i one, nowwver, i.ta later apprniie del bv in 

interpreter of th»< .ir use iv^uat.u or oy * civillar., brou.v'it to the .iir 'aeo 

Cot*«iml an.i then forced by .n-or^aaeot and tors to rtep into the car, whereupon 
th> drove hiA to the Cerpo JUraata and Interned his ir. t. coll there. 

hen tor* now nali.t«ina tiat to r,^oivaesen'a .ueation - as to wiiat • ij to 
be [jne . th thr woiu ied in the ceil - i ai.swerwd ti»at ti.a tuundod flyer i ' . i 
loft In the cell for the present, I havo to state tint I cannot ronen. »n having 
riven .*ny euah oraer. . t.oi. L. t turmnannfuehrer fhyralf unswern i clw.rly t>; 
Andorruascrit ^ quontici ae to wiiat was to uw a one wxtl. the wounaeo fl. cr: fo J 
hftvo t ,• » or uo you w&nt to t o to net riu oi‘ l.Lia.’’ fo toll the tiuth, • wns 
ftn-rry about this interference of .ryrolf, elnce It ui ry intention t: koc; i.., 
nor A or lose, cut of this kffllr, ut einco h<- Lnterforrcd D o oiltJnUilnl] OA 
tliat turlay night, . left it te hin to tol.o care of the wnol«< affair frn t'wn 

or.. As far as andergasnen and ntor* were eor<«v.rr «tt, they received a else: order 

frne. Thyroif to shoot the voun .ed fjywr who wan lyio| In tiie coll. dp i t 
remaster t at Thyroif was -. imposed to huv aniu t '.t he wanted to sen tl ^ mj 
Tafoya cereanally. 







"I MMf.tr . . r-.o! jaSSOji * J.U tOJ'fc Vhltf) 1>l>ll(|tHl] l.'ffc t Hr H t 11* ftT'4 

I b.'iourht tnat Ch-i. ;■ ijiru. o t thu coJL w>-.re the • ui. be 1 i* 1 01 '*»■ and that 
W.«»j would shoot hU- r-i >. »o-caiioa cou* d« i',nic*. i * vJ r.wt mcu'vc . o< t, 

. , whether '.lyrolf •• order hed Ween currM 
out fir.1 - don't kn-wi wuat i Thyroli rcoeiveu auc.i a repot l. 

It i : joseiuie that <ren ,.y, 1>4>, j ul cuuawd with -ns lutz. th» . 

connected with the ahoot liof the three fl/irli [pro 

that ane of the Uirot; was not naa Lstirii-«teiy l it \ -it he • .e rou-nt, i rlo.sly 
woun ieu, into a ooil ii> thu < orpo a'nrwit*. .ut in any case, 1 oannot rwd.e«aer 
to her# toio . utz ti.it t wounded flyer Ml still lying in tho coll. 1 wee 
raully uii or tho i&*p: o*»ig/i tint .tunc un i '*n<i«r >3sen ha-> finally li jui < 
the * outvied fly nr by a couj. -.e ,.rece' darlni; the ri;:ht fru. aturday to tu. ~ , 
oificw I received no report to tho eon brer. fraci aj.yt)ody, consequently, utz 
a. L l*o j.»t<nui ill nic 4e t osition. 

"It ki« reiortoa to fr« that the nuur>.iud edaru Tafoya hu-j rosily *tlll living 
Monday xornUg, uiwj l.at uni j it. the alt --.fternoon hours tor* hart finally 
liquidated hia by a a ot it. tiio head. It .at also re orted to cut that only Lit 
the evening hour# of .. .:.-iay, arch 2b, 1*4$, w ta thu corpus brought to the ...ortuary 
of the eaoumuiity-cemetery ii . olaano- /Lerau. Tu t. ie c>u only* idd U t I ;\«uJy 
hau no *nowleugu of ui w fact, that Tafoya ha ooen alive until bondey, -rof /• , 

1 had i i trOMi aowut it w.x.14 aural; r»-/e » 'm to t that IV. toy a be 

iwoedlately freed of ..is auffaring by i- oou, .to .. isce. 1 can uniy ■♦ueanK* tn»t 
neither an iergaooan nu tora hau thu courage to r»y>ort to <v* or fr.yrolf that the 
final liquidation of «roy<* e«a agoiti uneuccea^iful. 

"To the quo»tVon »: 1 did not give an order ( on that atun«ay nirht, that 
the woun.led Tafoya be iauaediateiy ta ut. to a hospital, I want to state that 
.turubannfuehrer il.yrolf aecLued about wiut > s to ba dot o with hit* by hiv n itiven 
^nJer^aaaon the order ia atatod abovu. Vom then on f I t.aa not intere#t«d in 
Tafoya any more. ;ju i dn not ^ant to aay thereoy tivut.. In case Diyroli wouldn't 
have interferred, . vuulo have ^ivon the oner that Tafoya ue taKtin to \ hosf itai. 

I cannot say today wliat T »»!>ul.! h*v« done. T»to deciaion to kill bhi three • nr lean 
flyers a a taken by ae and Thyrulf* 

"I did :a>t su'sait any report to any superior authority about Uw execution 
of the three flyers, Haweonu, harrat. an:i 'V. r oya. 1 tnt-'t. ^non wlietber .hyrolf 
reported it to ariybody orally or in writing. -ut bellevu J cun aaauiaa that no 
report about thu execution xae submitted, since t..5a Ctse iuvulvud three snob-dow 
flyers who wore supposed to ..e handed over to the noaruet . ilitary unit* i a.* 
uwurc of tho uxilawfulr.eas of ay action in V -r preoedirq caou. I now uh-.t t ore 
existed no directive or order prescribing executions of fiyero who had beer t- *in 
prisoner* 

"I havw been infortaed abuut ttie aejatsltlon .irhergasaen acoonUnr’ to w; <ch 
ho supi^cudJLy ru| 0 ;t*iu to .*» oftor the execution of I.arrnn, ;^*i»ul and «’’-»yd, that 
he i a a afrai-i, wl ilv they w«ru rluin. >n the oer, that thu three Mriou fl ire 
would ti>, uurlnp tiie brLp, aowo kind o. vtolut.cu <ny»i. ; at .wutevfieeeen ami ikon, since 
*11 ti run weru uhysicaliy strung uxtt ai ware sitting unc oined In the baor. j * .he 
car behind .indur^aeeati : u.-j tors. 1 have .o*»n tola further U ut •*« oi -u-e-t to 
have answered to Andorraeeon r.lth tlw) followln* uorusi 'fnia will not hfcp, -m ia\y 
tuoru In ..tu future, i sill .ut some jOiaurt"* j cannot reoaaber io.y nuun : eport of 
.'indor .asset.. *it -y sU»tu-ent * out ^ettin,. suae pois x. is absolutely out of tt * 
iu-- itinn* 

"To the question ij what f.snner did i record the shoo tint* of the three 
AWurioai. flyuro, T .tAta th .t . ao not ru.munor any '.*oooi\t t .vin • noon u .« o* v.b« 

execution* - r i joiwf f lecke uj*i.t.tuina th.-u. reports, ehich he i to ->• nrlttei b§ 

diuergansen otid widuh deactl <*4 ir uliat r.sjmot Uie axocution had »eei c.i«Tle.J out. 








had l von Hind In a ««tsr f!?*i vlieh hud the title " hot-down nemy Plvvrs, It 
lti probably true. but, at -u y rate, th*?'* »<is no oxckai <.• of cornu spon'ivi ce 
: I t . 

if f **r.s*• ’''ho defonr- would like to abject’to araRrapb •’ of Prosecution's 

uxhi,hit 1 which has to > ’ with the killlnr of enemy agents >-v • «*u era of t-•• 
through that are*. t 1 a ti 0 ttOlintlM of the defer.s<- that hr*. ratter 1» 
•ntlral- Irrelevant. 

NVMMtU r J k • 1*1* > - V C • Join" t ) O r.cfn, n« If t t .it < ». i. 

Praaldont* Objection sustained. 

'lefenset The defense objects to the introduction into evl.ieroe of .rrafraph 
9 of *r-'iocution 1 " xhlhit 1 <w titled "Intensified Cress-examination. ’ ih*» 
wit so nant pn> ns have '.n do with tha rainn of tortura that war* allopertl;’ r sorted 
to b> tha fl. Unless It Is the contention of tho prosecution at t-is time Uwt 
any tortura which ml *ht hsvo been applied by »i y of thesu mt> was the cause of 
depth, the approximate cause of daath, then It la tha contention of the '«f in* 
that It has absolutely nothing to do with thin car.# and sill lb prejudicial. 

'roBceutlonj I'r. President, the trial Judy* advooute does not cor.cur ir. 
the objection of counsel ''or the defense, • « are reacting ut this time ond haw oeen 
for » re hours past a statement by tha accused August *chiffer who tal*s of himself, 
and Au'uet Sehiffer is tt e man hero on trial. It has already been call* to tho 
attention of this cci-mission that at least threw, perhaps four, of the deceased 
mentioned In the specifications were suojwcted to intensified cross-exiuninati on 
or strict interrogation. r oP>r as thi* conmisiion knows at this stops of tb. case, 
thoy are but words ond in tho words of the aeeua«jd hers he elects in hie statement 
to describe and to erlighter this commission. The triul Judpe advocate su sets 
it should 1* admissible and this comrlssior will rive to it the weight that the 
co'nresion feels is prop er and will separate that which le < eraane to tho particular 
inerve and keep it in mind nrri will disregard Mist which ie riot. 

Prosid*nfc» hat you contend and tier part of ths cofifession relatin ' to the 
methods of torture or U e methods of securing information which are objected to lat 
Have those particular and sar.e methods been applied l*y the*- accuser to any of 
tho .-.ersorie involved here*’ 

Prosecution? Ves, Hr. lYseident. It lu the contention of the prosecution 
they have beer applied to three of them - these exact same methods - the methods 

described.by th« accused. 

befensot I believe tho entire three methods were r ot applied to thoso ..\en. 

Am I rl<dit there Vajor? 

! roBceutlon; I hesitate to say where the line of oeuurcatlon was, frankly. 

icfanesj If these so-called isthods of torture haa nothing to do with tns 
actual < <«*th of these can, r repeat it i* ths contention of the efensc that they 
ar* lmmaterls. and ure rMr ,- too far afield. They did not contribute to the death 
of any ;no of tire . <»n, They made no contribution. Tha trial Jurivc advocate has 
attempted to sb or Captain » all was hum and so net his death and that the other 
victl - f p.sre shot, .he- were not <j any way harmed vitally by any allsred 
intensirlod ipteri o -ntlor so tlrt th- a'.ter oT inter. alftsu interro ( >tior. haa 
nothll Sit hair :o«trr. -tr r. that is whst «• base our ObJlOtiOA or.. 

pj-esldontj t thin-. T un erstano wlmt both th; defense ,m.. the prosecution 
c<u.te/.d ana tho ruliru of tn« counl..oior. Is that the ruotioi of tiiv .el'encs la 
denlud. Cor.tlnue reading 






Vh« trial judge a' vjoate th a> rusu from i - -agraph 9 o* . r&nucution*» 
tiKhibit 1 sa follows: 

•'Tntwrulfisd Cross-. ,aui wtiunsj (paragraph Vi 

"llndur thu torn of "intensified arosA-exAJAinatioiia 1 ’* i.nv,-*j«ra of the ioj *t 
Police unuarebooP- application of .uotho* 9 01 torture with the purpose of 
extorting information. » ii.tspeliLou croos-L /amii (.tlons nor - ordered f <: the 
fir at ti«o by a direct'vu q, tnu ueichsfuehrer - , which reportedly <»•*. hut 

probtulysterl in 193b or 193V. iho directive stated that it: such cares vf ere 
appro! ended officials ot‘ a ••o'.iticAl resistance group wcm not willing to tal* 
ami vdmra oonfesulonn vuru highly a ox bant ’or further f rocun3..n:i of * c n-i, 
buntJr with h olub aubhoriaud ioi ornei t«, oepol the accused to i-ala. > ,> 
to Uiat tine, application of such Wtoures, nailed "intensified orose exat'ir ati-ms" 
wore to i<« approved in advance uy thu neichsfuehrer. Or* r» ther* the approval 
*am oot given directly b> th* i(«ilehafue)«rer- hixsnelf. but by the i-hi«‘ "> r ’ction 
IV of th<- *ich»- hief ecuxit;. - ureau. 

"I haven’t hoard a:.out a directive of thu ,..‘KA Chela!) 1 * <Muf oourity *uraeu) 
pertaining to application of milder mot .ode* .uch na solitary confine.**, b, 
confinement in a da»v cell, urrt be i, bread m,/. rotor diet. ut I tf ow *>nt 
rotate olios uroaus havo been practically nppl; »v: the ebova method*. 

"A* far ho r kno , ’.hero ware no special lroctlves regarding appULcat! <a 
by the «cret tate hollo# of InUviaifioi crooa-tixAol: ation.* in .llitary 
operational aonoa. 

"In military operational * 01 , 09 , since tho fifcht against resistance ,mv* w it 
war. stoaPlly increasing in ir.t«nslt}, individual cm., tfiders or commandin 
o'floer* durln< lntanaifitiu cruaa-uxAulratims applied - .iccor-in,; to lotv l 

lien* - such Miwti >Meh gtinnUKt ti * <toe 1 red result*. *.t Intensified 
crows oxaxul nations wort exwaya applied only to chief officials of Partisan .roups 
and only lr such oases w< er. it .-as iurxoeaibio to obtain a confosaion. 

.3 far us 1 Ano*,, tJtt; uus of intensified crous uKasdnat' ons m»i th it prxval 
of for «ii comr.».nclers in chier of military operational acres or, at least, *’ • .lid 
not Unapprove of the uee nl’ U j^<* nethiy'e. It htd boon /\ r exporiui.ee in ri-.-st 
that it mxs nocene»iry to nb« thvae aethods in oruer to cox^pel t>io stubborn 
terroriat-chiufa to MKe any rttatuxf.'«it .*t all. hatarally, 1 ordered auch 
int**i «»? fled cross exHtUxiati one itself vdth the result th ‘.t i vxia able to prevent 
th* ubo*<» mentioned ntt opts at aeoota#«: or s? dlar torrorlst HOte. 

"1 hon i was transi erred to fcolt*no, 3 lntrooucou the intensified omrs- 
exio.ii tion Wiere. , rvoi^m o, vun before my arrival, the; wro fa.iliar with 
th* turn o fntenaifivo cr jas-ujuuainations etid it ie possible tlu»t they ha'.i en 
using this method of uxami* atlor hap! aaaroly and ana steuatlcsLlly• 

"I had ox^deroii ti at ri m thex on intensified croae^exaadiMtion* 0 >ul' re 
ue oni; . it}; in./ ttppitwel. ; . t, Ji.uur,*ifled orosn-ox*«ineti.one be apj lmjy 
in cM<e» involving leading )fflci«ls or luadln - oollaloratore of terrorist roupu 
or resistance groups* wtxero j axpucted Utat U air C0(if*:«»io«i wuul.. clax it; the 
PCI '■ art.'i< . > 1 1 • ' " , 

against suoli j ersot.c oni) neofai' -a U.ey were atubowmly refueu *: to tell the 
truth. introduced in - olwano the foil „ 1 not hods -,f intcn«il'ied croie- 
ax.’u : nations 1 

"1* V hi BQ-caUa: wing : 5T n «.er ti n t«r\ U.« Toll > • f • Ij to !i on • ! -c 

t riOle O : : O' nr 

cuffs and thori thu uiu.% - era puli.wd ovor tno fcnoea in such a manner Uiat t me 

^■ , | . -, 
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balled it golf together, wa* t'on ouaponued with the ends of the bars roatlny on 
run*a of a double ladder. In -»ny casus, tt in , roc« ur« alone sufficed bo a»a; a 
the delinquent confess. It thla were not mfflolMit, himmr, the pertoi 
quostionlrf v* a beater. or hi s «ittln(’-j*rb rHh leather shlpe which I hv.i procured 
for that pur ; owe. 'uoh be it*ng \ ith leather whipa f ho* ever, vaa u*ud onl-' #o 
Ion? until t,h«? delinquent •wib ready to toa** a confession. 1 r*ivor ordered that 
the aifctir {^part be stripped i are and I never hiard about such a t ln« bavin* 
happened. tit T ordered, In Via or that 011 * 0 , that ahoea anti bucks t>e taken off 
the feet of the person un.i«r questioning and that the person be beaten on the 
sola a of hie feet. I also let *0 an be cries examined in thu eo-cnlled swine. 

" 2 . *jhe so-called uni n ulnp.: In thin case, tinata of a viollnquent were 
cuffed behind bin bacl- and (ie vas suspended by his wriato between the two eiaea of 
a double ladder. hether the people henginp in thla position were also beater, 

I cannot renomber any more. I n uwst cartes, suependlw alone was auffloient to 
force the peraon under questioning to nuke the desired statements.... " 

rroaecutlont The prosecution in regard to item 3 of ^nra; raph 9 of ’ rosaoutlon* 
Exhibit 1 does not hate evldenca of a clear and positive nature U at euob torture 
was uaed on ary of the 'leaea*cd In thl • can®. The prosecution therefore eurreatt 
that Itec 3 be eliminated. 

hefeneej That ie agreeable, Item 3 1* another method of torture, 

rpealdentj It will bo eliminated. 

The trial judre adyooata continued to read from Paragraph 9 of Pros«oution<s 
’.xhiblt 1 as followst 

"Interrogation eont inued on Octoter 11, 1%5» 

"hen I came to 1 olzano, I found out that an elactrifleet ion apparatus waa 
being uaed there by Unteraturufushrer fronoa. In thla ease It waa an old field- 
telephone apparatus khore electricity was also being per orated by rotation of a 
crar.k. J did not use this apparatus nine®, aa 1 have already i.*entloned, I hud 
brought my own Induction machine from Trlest. 

"I did nut Introduce or apply any other Method* in holrano baaidaa the three 
above-mentioned mothode. I ordered tha application of Intensified oross- 

exaudrattons only aa tha 1«. at measure of compulsion when I wus jH/rauadod that the 
noceeaary clarification of »n important rjitter was to he anticipated from the 
confession with absolute certainty. I did not tolerate the application of 
Intensified cross-examinations, that ia niatreat-aents or* the accused solely as 
means of i-uriahmenfc. her I found out that hnteraturmfuehrer i rone* repeatedly 
mistreated internets without having on urgant reaaon to do 00 , I rebuked hi* and 
finally a 9 K*kJ the Cooaiandin (. ‘•fleer to oruer hl,o to atop those praotlees. ut 
auch order did rot rasterialita any .aoj-o, 1 hau excluded Unteratunafuehrer ones 
from collaboration on th onae of hongon so th t he a>ulu not have the opportunity 
to commit further mistreatments, 

"I have been Informed about the dooioaltiona of - - - 

I roaweution? I w >uld euvgest to the eor'tm' salon that the paragraph Just 
i>e;*un - th® last sentence op pays 30 of , ■rnsecutlon• a xhiblt 1 • nd the completion 
of that paragraph ba deleted. 

efenset Thot ia agreeable. 

•realdentt It will be deleted, ' Continue reading. 









The trial Judge v um i. > :osscution's 

hxhlbit 1 ao follows i 

"V.hen 7 orr ucto- un Inter *5 fled crostv-exami nation uyself, my secretary, 
Christa oy, was always * resent. he tool, down the names urn other Important 
ib.ta which ca^w to 11 Jit throu confession* of those unuer tin* aroas-exumlnHtiou, 

I did not notice that Christa .oy wua taking any perverted sort of pleasure at 
taking part in the* crosft-examL.ittlons. It i* trua that she .olpeu <■* urin. 
the interrogations tut only Insofar as to remind iau of till* or that point . n.ch 
had to bo straightened out In the process of the rrosc-wxamii. \tion. ut i never 
hoard her asking for continuation of mistreatments or for applying of this or 
that .assure. 

"As tliuu vent on, 1 ordered aaveral employees and staff s wmwwrs of th ; office 
to take part In thee- IntonalfU-i cro«*.-«xa<ni nations. That covers especially 
Anuergassun, Ur*, I!osrtlaokn«r ami i.timpfl, Ir any case, I exertsd no pressure 
upon these o-.ploy<os *n J staff ueu tiers it> order to force thorn to carry out the 
mistreatments. T had surely awuned every one, to whom X have ,jvw nuch orders, 
that an intensified cross-examination was ubaoiutely necessary in that particular 
case and tVAs way I persuaded them tls»t their actions wore justified. I never 
took any steps arAlnst those e-iployeuu «*nd stiff aetuners who refused to take part 
ir Intensified cross-exewlr.utiobe or who proved to be useless. Consequently, It 
is not true that I had re uested the transfer of the employee anek because he was 
not suitable for work connected with intensified cross-examinations. »rek wos 
an 1 r.capabl o employee who*. I liaii tin; sferred out onco I was ahlo to pet a more 
capable repl*c«..ent. h«n today one or the other of uy i‘om«r subordinates claim* 
to have been forced to ^rtlcipatc in and carry out intensified cross-examinations, 
it is only a ridiculous excuse." 

Defenses The defunso objects to the introduction of i uragraph 10 of 
•'roeeoution* a ilxhiblt 1 which lias to do with arrest of family : ambers of deserters 
of the Teraan arogr. 

Prosecution.* Ttie trial Judge advocate concurs. 

President: f?.e objection in sustained. 

Defiree: The defense objects to the introduction Into evidence of farafraph 

II of Prosecution** inhibit 1 which lias to do with confiscation ol property. 

Prosecution: The prooocutlon Jo ns the defense In the objection. 

President: Objection sustained. 

efonset The defense objects to the introduction into evidence of r ararraph 

12 of trosocution's .xhiblt 1 which lias to do with the fight against the bandits 
ir. the province of . olwar.o. 

Prosooution: The trial Judg* advocuto concurs with the dofwnse. 

President: Objection sustained. 

hefansei The defense objects to the introduction into evidence of harvraph 

13 of Prosecution's jehibit 1 which has to do with the conditions In th« i olios 
rar.slc/.L Cattr In olxano. 

I roaecutlon: The prosecution does not concur. 

wefonsei It is the contention of the defense that conditions in the police 
ca p was no contributin' factor to the death of any of the victims in it. It ie 
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not: Mentioned In any of thw three speciflo\tlonn and out. a Me of the fact t i*L 
they M»n; erod to bo thorc i‘or a short period, th'« eorvilll.ann of tho camp < avo 
nothin* 1 to do with tholr death. 

ro >! out Ion: ;h<! condition* of the caiap arc a matter per©ju>« to the record 

In that most af the u*<v.s«d ir. this cam- wore resident* U re at one tl e or 
■.mother. The chain a* to the actual eath b>>*ir.a there. It la the coovn** c^nent, 
as In •penificatiorin ? i t 3, of yetting In the automobile and r oinp for that 
ride. It. caevaencod when the- fell in thuir har-’a end wr r Ijjot to the control 
of tho IMQlwi b tee. Ififlntrlbutini factor* toward that wii are [■ Unfed 
a* It la accumulated .lor.,. 

• ofer.ao: It la the contention of the defers# that unless the , rosecutio 

la going to at the particular conditions r.ithln thla canp wh’eh contributed tc. 
the ioath of any ora of these victims, than It *„.< irrelevant. However, as In 
this paragraph, it i* a i-oreral picture of condition* and he* nothing to do with 
this case. 

President: Pov would It be da&agini; to you" 

• efense: It Is lrrelev-j.t - It .vereiy pecltea conditions. tt is prejudicial 
In the $nnxa way that a ntate/rent they boat their minor children would be. It Is 
not relevant to the actual death of those who are allepeu to have met their ueath. 
It Is Immaterial and prejudicial to th« accused an tc tholr character. 

President: It Is clear to the court that un<ler Circular ho. Ill that the 
cn.7irtlnsion purports to ustaln the contention ..uVo by the prosecution. It does 
not Involve the instructions contained In tho Uanual for l ourts-lUurtlal, 

Defense; If I nay qualify tl at, thla has no probative valuo. o will 
concede that on strict courts-martiul ruloa, none of tills could be accepted, but 
assuming and agreeing nlth the co-*.'aslon that If Ills oonfesa'.cr Is introduced, 
we say certain parts are of no probative value and therefore should be etrlcJ.cn 
out. 


President: It Is the ruling of tho c ancdsslor that In those ratters of .ncral 
bac. ground they do became related to the utter In hand iu.d It J.e necessary In 
odder for th«> cooedesion to Judge and v.-ei-h properly, to hoar over the remotely 
connected r^ttors of s , uneral nature, which are remote but nevertheless connected, 
-or that reason we rule that wo cannot entertain your lea. 

Ihe ‘rial July® advocate then read 'aragraj’hd 1? r»nd 14 of Prosecution*s 
xhlbit 1 a« follows: 

**13. The conditions ir the Police Transient Pan; In bol&anoi 

"It has besn brought to sy attention that lr tho Police Transient 1 a»p In 
’ olzano th«:re were repeatedly serious .ilstreaU.erito bei: y committed oepecliilly 
against those nton ors who v.ro held ti ers In ti < so-called cell building. 1 
was tol further that lr tldr cell-buildin• during tho period frtxu the middle of 
January until the mlddlo of April 19^5, altogether too .-saiy death c^aus had 
occurred ard that nine of those dead porsons - as has now been clearly established - 
had been turdered by * h<- eery, personnel. T have beer, told that the murdered persons 
• era not arrestee* of my section. It hao teen . olnted out. to m< that lr the light 
of varloue circumstances th.G suspioion .a Justified that I had. In one form or 
another, exerted influence upor the esu.; personnel to commit repeated - and in -any 
cases eerlous - ■alstrestoents and murders of c«i.;p internees. 

"T can only proclaim that I h-vo hod nothin- to do with tho nistreet. *nt* or 
thr runlere committed in the camp. I have hardly ever spoken with anyoody of the 
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Camp ptrMDMl except (till*! 

..ei.iber* «*r«i had n > in»«ir.tlor. of influencing ti.u-e paop7n ' r. .uot »r.y as '*vsor' id 
*> >m». r om«j ;u®<itVi 1 |r - "ot fowl ; ..i t nta jt *f v 

deat v a Inflicted upon the internees. 

"»?oo« of those accuoud of' th. auovu «ote will ho able t. j clal •. that T ’ d 

exertwd hny Influence upon hie ux..uiwl\xi ictioru. l u x at i w! o had * -m »d 

*h« order one day tht all 'estayo-interxiees, who wur® kept in thn coll buildU , 
he better.. At eny rate, I never lseueu such *u order. . u t further ocr.y 
hnviri - exerted even an Indirect Influence upon the or Inina1 notion* of troas 
resroi elble for them. Consequently, 1 cer not ta e any attitude towarus thp 
Individual c**«s that hod oocurreu in the car.p. I would like to add thnt T hod 
ao-ie Internees in the cell buiiul/g of tho car.;, ' ut i '.id not lot them to 

Mistreated} - and mono, it was of the reituet interest U> . a that they be treated 

decently* thorwis®, I would have con; LtftuJy ruined the ...oral* uf those -rl surore. 
f'ntil today I had no knowlodfce of adetreatMents or tilings of cuip-interr'-es. 

*furthermore, later when th« olice Tranalerit Ca*p wue to he dissolved, 

I exerted no Ittflumt wiatrver *1 ti thrt shoal', t* dona wi tl th pfiOnMi 
"ut I a- well informed that there had been a discuosion between tumbann fuehrer 
Thyrolf and ‘nip: on fuehrer ' r. li»r*tur during which TTiyrolf ado Ho ro, ; sal 
Mat Clae« Til intemeee, that U tt.oue who were to “w subject to apodal treatment 
should not, be set free but ihoulr be executed In the canp. Crupperfuehrer ' r# 

Hareter accepted Thyrolf’e proposal in ; rir.ciple, hut toi' : hli that he did not .art 
to issue any official order to th at affect but that he would leave the natter to 
the discretion and res -on sib ill ty of Thyrolf. I* weto not j erannally present vi on 
.this conversation too., plueo jut i found about it later froi Thyrolf. 7 .ro that 
Thyrolf was not. willing,after the discussion % lt-> 'ruppenfuehrer ' r. Kariter, to 
order the execution of flans 117 internees of tho camp or. his own res oneibility. 

"To the question Aether Crupp®nfu«hrer Ir. ..ilhela liarstor over as d 
xe to account for tho executions of i r. London, Capta.ir Hall, <>!la. Captain 
littlejohn, 'orcuant Crowley and of the four . ericuri flyer‘8, I on orrrrrer’n': that 
ho tld not. Ho never »pm.o with ue about these casus and I believe that he did 
not ask Thyrolf, either, to account for thorn. 

"14, Tho Austrian eslsttu co :oYui_entj 

"Tr carao to 11 f t in the coursn of Interrogations o ' ii lo fuacher that ho 
had been ir cor tact *.ltr tho iuj»tr.«»r reeiaturce i:>ve-iont, 'ueohor wainteired 
contact v Ith r. dsnllo i ongon ai.u, uccordlisg Vo hla iilatwvnt, had b»»en niroctod 
by ■ r. ronton t^ ut In tcuc.i vitt tt.v fonder refoot of .'olsano, Hr. Tlr.zl, to 
got his par>ers - nrobabTy sorw special doounents - properl; sltTied. 7 state 

correctly that it wus ret trio t ’ i iucher who *-ae flu-posed to et b touo’ flth r. 
Ttnsl, but "arlo PnlllWM 1 wa** p>H W t v.‘w Dr. I Ntgpn a4l giving ” 

collaborator Condannl. hether th« signature of r. Tinsl or. Condannl' a • as 

mtpnosed t. 'h» a recwarenlatlon of u «* s >rt, or .-hether t'.Ii .!yi .lure •« *«u, j oaed 
to authorise rondannl t'^ eventually enter 'witjserlara or whether tM . ai■-ature 
was supposed to be a pass to be and In contact .*! th tf x.ujtri.ri ro a 1st "ace 
n^>ve?.ent, I o -> not kno» b-ica .eo it that ti_.u i uld not luopur Into this ‘.ttor. 

Put i know that tursbannfust rer Thyrolf xnuv. fro - other report*, >hirh *, d 
reached him, that r. . *nal -ae a collacorator ur a ■ .-.*£h« r of th- Oistrixl 
resistnree move'ant. Thyrolf had rationed t. is :.c« durixi 1 -> corrverwtior !th 
Tu*Oher, whereupon Pu*6h*r tolc hi* with a Millet *1 hco yuu aru vory well tnforwied." 
funcher thereby indirwctly confirmed that r. final 'iu*it hsv<- boon at least ir 
cor.tact with the \uetrian I'cslatsi ce uovev.unt. 

""hether Tonyonalmj stated during hie lm-urroKatlor. that r. final cc< l ' 
arran. • for travel to swlttcrland ami u. awke out passports for -ifjtorl , T 
carrot renumber any nor a. 
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•Vario 1uecher occaaiotiall} called attention to th»»i‘«ct that there */is 
In m;. offioe ar. old <: > iloysu who forwrlj hau uerv- i > t r*u,ner aru' who, i ot 
purpose .v - t.o be sure -, tut ot viouaJ; because of hi a loquaciousness, '*«p«cially 
after ho hod consumed eome r n« ( tab *•: .1 u L‘.c ai jut various office .* * ire. 

a hu *u* au; , deed t > ! • v<: » -«c t sume tl*4 * ith (’.ondenni who b id bur.;, -dls *. 
jtft • lot of thin 0 out o' him. v^w toL «■ late, t.- - .0 • ’ >o» 

It. v.a* tka Znapaetor itoritaot 2 hava brought t i.u autter to U 4 >ntlon 

of porlsso, without - of course - etat’n. the source of m.v info ration 5 . f ’ 

aura tlv-t * orisro did rot. act with any aliciojs intentions <r Kind, 

" ario Puaoher had informed that ha «.\p»ct« ■ the arrival 0 four ctvlllun 

'Uian missions wore to 

bo e .uij pad with a radio *>et u .1 i.are to h*vo a «poeinl mission to ?.ra tS'-st * 

Austrian rosistwree mil) c rtlnu* ualy report about it. 7ir.se four uise* ns roro 
to collect '-ueohar ami > » was to lead tin . over* tho Prenncr lorder-linc. m> 
of thasu , issiors was to operate in lr.nabruck, one In '.lannn mid the oU < r t. o 
supposedly in ‘alcbui’f -rid rtras. I \ tec her also rrevr the naias cf a man 15v<r In 
Viarata, 1 strict IV, who '«• ii. a raj to u tho ehio/ organ!aor* "ui Mlrd of this 
ian roved to to unsuccessful. 

' ,'ccordir to tl • statement of !uocher t ere «ar<f also military laitiaions to 

is <s*r acted but tn^ did not '.ateriaiise. ,.lso a Monastery in Inn eh rue i ns 

mentioned in tM-s connection tut nothin closer vna over f .ur 1 xt t out it, 

"‘larlo Pueohor claimed th at he was acting 01 orders of tie chief of th 
Communist Party in Italy, the resent minister "opllmttl, but, on the ot 1 •*' rd, 
that ho stood ir serviwj of an tmsricai eooclal orrar!sation Wileh ha t.n 
supply with intaUi/m*rioe. 

"turmfcanrfuehrer Thyrolf was continuously racaivii.g writtan reports n» out 
the h„ii trial' raaiatanca movement in tho Province of Hol^ano thmufh his chief of 
Utctinn TIT, tumbann fuehrer Inkier, it Is rot knorr to ."10 fr i rhst mure: did 
Ptunahannfuehrer iriKler ret in infor.ation, 'Thyrolf handed me uncu • l^rre 
numtor of such written reacts, i»ufc J rood thwr.t <»ily si'perfioiall) . i re->»""Vr 
tlint in these raj orts the ruioe of tie Pr«<fect ootor 71, j»l and of the nerchart 
Attain was aentlonad sevoral t> ««, 

" 'iturmb arm fuehrer iliyrolf .tloc tolri me otiro aboit \ c^nverontlor wMch he 
liau with • ilolzano erchant n*.«ed t ankj ,!ani Buppoaedly told hia, 'eir- 1 r*ry 
indlpnant, that Prefect Tinzl vlsitsrl hiw and told hhi that ho, "^insl, r-»r in 
coitact with tho Au trian rosistance fuoverient end supposedly aleo stated tl—t the 
"outn Tyrolsurs did not have other choice left hut to Join the Austrian renletnnee 
aovenant, ai» ce tM s rrovtnoe would ho sooner or later nttaeked to AtjstriT. 

"All 1 nt.erinl about the vustrisr resistance movement wn flrot filed Inti 
a spvclal file "Auitrian h**i>lst*iic» oVe>^mt" in<i tl» ertii*i . ttoi was sup; 0 *.od 
to lie dwelt wit». in tho future wtmn h satiafsc^or;' r.'.oitfit of ovi ence ioulf h-v«- 
been eoll otod to warrant * r« solute action," 

< e^anaef lie rtefanwe at tMi title ohlects to Ihe In'ml action of T ’*ra«*raph 
15 of I’roeaoutioni s v'iblt l which is the of *i radio a pant rot eon- 

with this onse, arid also th* 1 osjwirturr of hh accused 'chiffer from [ olrnno, 7t 
ocourrad subsequent to the «'oaths 4.11 upon bar** and therefore has no laarlr.r ■ : tne 

case. 


Pvosecutl ofi S The trial judge artvocate oes rot concur *or the roa" that in 
the original Motion mads by the defense they non termed tite aoeosed wei-i' rrlsrr.sro 
of war. r e wish ttrnurh the Introduction o r t> 5n avider.ct lisra, aHheu-n it not 
conpriss all wo mi pjit uesire, i t noverthales■ is urn rccuaei ci.iffor sp- . i and 
Ktt t«ll* of hi* own .eporture, vi ich MHld he tl.*» best av1c«.r.ew n r thr T artfff. 
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ra surest It would be ertmlnsihie (o* the cowtr'esiou t > t \•-<*r ana consider for 
what probative value It ,e»y have, 

rr«*Jd«ntt Departure - where? 
rojacuti-jrt r roa rolzano. 

president} It la u : fiicuic. u.r the cocwis*s.on to juug* properly In 'note 
jiittorf O'fCt.r-)*» *<o don't /•i.o.. wist you have j r . mint*. I thin*. ir iuw.-j.* «• 
confession and goin- i'r<xu on* point to armtner, It <n ntiLl ». confession 
can be considered or oln« he o ulu not h/iv* written It. 

defenset nay 1 roir.t out to the oo..~!lasion thot there la ^uibe * bit of 
irr*levfent natter and ey me t tola eu/veetlon - hsv« it road and vn^* 1 P*>n.*it 
mu t o tu.. o my motion tc strike at U.« end of th~ reading. 

President! Tea, 1 think that .®uld be tetter. 

.Tie trial Judije advocate r<-»ea Trot# jarec.raph 1*> of I roaccution's od lk.lt 1 

ae follov-ai 

"15. The oaao of . *dio Agent Heroann 'ntuell - t iy dopin'tur*J from olsano. 

"Ar'Hud Kaeter, 19A5, 1 received a call of the ud,> in rolzano, who had 
received a report o' a i lola enaar erie ^ost, I Mil eve from rrar.sanefest, tt.at 
• man in uniform of tie < or.uan huftwHffw had teen arrested there who wee being 
au epee ted of espionage. I arrai red for ids Immediate transfer to jolzano, 

During the intermit ion It ca;* to lignt that hia name was horsaiui ratuell or 
h’wrciann ehuett Yon r* .burp and that I* had been captured by the Africans a* 
a Term-in ror-onrjiieaicneu officer, he had teen tn» -d by an nuerlcan special 
organization, I don't know oxactly whether it was the 0" , - but now I remo-her 
cl-arly that the T > ha>' n*en r.ertioned - bee rune radio agent ana wa? dropped with 
hie radio set north of inntbruc*- v.Lth thu assignment to become active f n tiu 
Austrian reel stance .iover«nt ano to continuously report snout it. Hie special 
mlweion was to organize In uhich a few small propp: of approximately five -ei 
who i ero antinational ociullats and vuo rou. ., -urin , the occupation o unlch 
by American aut.horiti ,s, assist in arrust'uh; port} offioit*B and other leu dir - 
personalities of the rarty ink the otate. HlftauB .atuuli while being cropped 
lost hi ' haversack centalidr some radio parts ur , Consw^uently, ooul . not 
o|^»rat« his radio, furthermore, t union bec.'uaw unsuitablw aa u target for hie 
mission niocause ol‘ the iw: undinr. occupation of Uil a territory. inc# uatuell had 
the oi^^r, if ceee aoiwti ihg would ... wron,, ' ith th-sdrop, to go to oror.u tor a 
pre-urrang*., rerdazvoue - or there w\ki auch rundezvoue plannvu .or liar. - he 
crossed the Lrentier <-nc anteu ri»ally t ; i> to erolua. .Y» hla trip iron, ’nncviuoU 
to rolzeno he rot Into a conversation with a urman soldier, to . 'tow .. itueil's 
ap{->©aranoe was auspicious urw eiio I’inall,,' m him arrostea by Llio ,'ield 'hi h ,-rie 
•> r .: -i' • l • v 11 t! ... ) tut It t< I• 1 * ' 

po r t lr. .orora or iJLan. • u» tr.ie rwruotvous id not Dateriazite atx* t ■. Mit hi* 
lin er escort to ,o to ioor lor the xo»t tuv n-sac* with tiiu rauio partt. this 
worKotl out all right end ratuoil wau Able to start hia rvdio gaw* - which hud 
previously baun agreeo u^or. ..ith o* - in our ! f;turest. it nuc only tc oe estubllshed 
tl rourh contact with hiu rauio t*aau if. ari wtiethcr a mission woulu be aval pn-ad to 
him ji T nnohruok inater»u of unlch. ir.fon »ci the i ui ub;ut the ai reat of 
katueil aid the t:d weft • ursturafi.r rur aloft and 'lauptscliarfuehret Kasenate..r 
to rolsano in connection witti tnio . >lU«i . .it; lr .*#♦» . ooplu it was agreed to 
transfer t«tuoll to the t.atu f olic* . ureau in inrsbruc. me to ..^v« hi r th** 
opiorturity to continue hir oor.troUeu r*dio rea.a. In this uomection I haw ■t,-. 
l'ollo wi rr plan, 

"It res agreed with »v tuell that lie wool- organl-ze li. Irmsbruch, as 1 «■ had 
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been ordered, u few reei stance calls which, however, x wool- infiltrate 1 th my 
confidant*. I inWicdd originally to uso iwlaipiHi , tone ruts, uid Stora for 
fcW n purpose. i utuell agreed. I lot him b« taken oq April 22, 1945 to Lrur.nbrucJc, 
or, ratter, J drove hln there uyjelf am ’auuiod Mac over to . uortjer, ... ' 
have already iccntt. on»ni be“ore. I r .ortou ob'ijt y ploi ». ith ituell ti 
■truppen fuehrer Painter through .turabannfuehre; r. .areMtter on: ■> * u 
his a proval. in or. •ir?tnnOin> v ith ;>• ureter i drovi ;r. t ril 30, l...,, uitn 
Ant.or-ao»'in and itora to li na^ruc., and wanted aluo . i.a -i.U to Join us .. . c LiiO 

followii * day at th-. latuat. jjtclu' od tors: ro a tni* ur era . ai ing t- c wao 
I tnund out that ho v...» not a valla*.1« for wor* .ith ,-atuell, 

"I arranged wit*, v. Mwd| hl*f of the .,tale Fulico Buvmu in taUbn«k t 
that |)4Ufr MbKIUiI MM [|tnil»ruol , ut< ... I if lid , wha 
for time and who h*d i.oon Interned bvciuse of hi. act.'vj collaiorwtS o< • Ith 
the catriar. resietuice a veuer.l, -an ant .res. I toll ti is .-an and later also 
VdtuelL t'At. 1 had in i. ro ten si or. nocu. *»rts .t.ide out in the name of will 
liruddor end that, for the tine bo.’r.R I *,aa v.ainj thlo name, 1 have glvei. .onoil, 

<n lata un rll 3^» 1>4'>, tho opportunity to c .. /.unicAte with Mo base in -»ri 
from tha aportTont of !• r.: uta in ,lnnftbruck~Aral 2'ti, ro- . ai l he recelven the 
order to eto, all Airther Activities ana to await tho occupation u., .uaerlcai troops. 
Thereafter J had the feel in/ ti«u . atuoll iu not with „> piano ary or« -.nd 

that ho i anted to folio*, r i , ewt plans, 

"In th<» ni; h‘ of ■*/ A, 1945, I was a:T«?ted by .-usurers of tho ,»U*trian 
resiat.ar.ee movement in %r apartment which the butcher ‘ uellor had assigned to me, 

A few hours luter I was »rouvtt into a house opposite the inn Koreth luehlau tuid 
laWr interned in the police prison ir. lnnsuruok. In the afternoon of . ay 4, 1S'45, 

I mad# on attest to C'iamlt suicide by cutting my urtoriun or. both urlste i.ith 
s ploee of £laos from s bottle which I found in my cell and which J broke, ut« 
in the even! c I was found in my call, osndagsd and the following mom if. : my wrists 
were stitched in a hospital ir Innsbruck, frou Uu.ro I wua ta. er. for .» fuv. ..ya 
to the court prison anu asain to tht ;<olioe prison, I vas supposed to bo t i «i, 

e y 12 , 1945, into a ca. p In Uln. -.rter anout oi/rht or tsn days, ti ls cusp vai 
quidated >u,d I wae har <leil ovsr to a hosplta 1 it. doeprinpun, 

"Durlnp ayr ,ctivitlua in olsano i «skud en/inesr Atiort, Chief of the 
Ob ar bau lei tun p fl>CH, O’N”'t orbauloiuer to give it® u feu blanks of OT ijentlf;, 
curds, because I used ti os* for agents, for uxa pie, for tiarlo fuschsr, J r<au« 

out one of U aae OT identity cards li. tta t.a.aa of Jtll liruduer with i~y date of 
birth and mj- profession as painter. Furthermore, 1 procured through thf> .fsicr.ten 
by t.h« Jt.ate ! oliev tureau ir. Uuiotruck, a .eruan itier.tlty cam for ry self :>.r. •. is* 
Christa oy. .fter April 1949* 1 hid sqr ploturw iffUsd to thla iterUty card, 
iMTill all Otner spaces kink, I | dM for hi it 

had Christa i.oy fill out «o f card in the of .aiil irudusr, profession, painter, 
w en-aa Che l*U>ntlty card of lu-iota .oy «de out. In ncr real na-.e an ; true 

poreorwai data, 

"Purtt ei more I aekod the adminietn. ti on chief by the cuBiuai.dar of the police 
in t'olaano to ^ive me h police service boo without rau .4 bein,: flll®d in, I 
toot these three wocuu.ert. s .1th .at to jinetruok, Tht eervico book ei.u tho .. 
ih«ntit; card wore not riven b.tcl to .iw after they rm : ooon taken fr«*a juo onrln. 
my srrest, xheroas ti.e it entity onril ir Uk rut u of ..ill rud.er was 'Ivor bac‘; 
to n.e a> ar ' aa trboSierred to Ula. .'hero 1 leetroycd tin card, J arrest' 
as august chiffer an fro.'. Uimi. on 1 ulu rot appear un ei anotnur n*w.. Kk 
011.0 to the hospital In '.oeppiiv.sn, 1 >aa asked for U. . first tic..- about r 
profession by the doctor who treated .ue. I stated t’>at I UH 9 a captain 
police, r*i a > ; uvr<ti^nitaipj, whig;, an hmndeo t'- 140 Later, ' Also nV 
a cupti’n of tho r ollce, ,'io Lw t. ■ L>to of er >.r ■ Into t: ■ . i- v* 
th*> year of 1925, but 1937* 1 knew th-t in cuwo I .alu , Ive 

anu the eorruot date ot ..y joining the party, 1 would be inf t he 
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been ordered, u x'sw resistor cc ceils uldt, however, * woul infiltrate 1 th aty 
confidant*, l Intended originally to use Anderjsueaoi , iiai ■ ->ut*, -mu Storm for 
thi •» purpps*. iautusll ugreu l» I let hi* bu 1 . er v. ,ril , i'/r,5 ••'• • • ruca, 
ir, rat: tr, ) drova fain thar* gy Ilf infl har.. eu '.»ui jv^. to *. . maoaapy 
havo already uunttoned be:'wr*. I reported -roaut . v >> 1 *. lib ituall tc 
'iruppen fu«hr«r . r» UoT*tor through turmbsnofUahri 

l j .. ; • ! . • . . . ' L . , > ' 

AndO]*'naS’K and .bora to Inn»wruc>. ..no wanbui alm> . ua -uts to Join u> t.no 

folio win. Cay at the latest. I e.*ciu'i**i tor* *JPO* tids umcra tuning because 

■.a i out t.'iit i o ..--i mot -vui;» 1 - for nark altl Nitiitt* 

. . . . lU|l MU il ' , 

that ijiliar t'rvwi . gj( U« n«*dr : ansi rue. , utc.’.er b. r-rof us ion, -i / !>o«n 

for BOM tin© ftr-J rr.o h'-d loon Interim*! because of him act’-v-j collunoratl■->». • Ltb 

l t | poo&oto o. .u.t, aob oot frsa* ! told this Man lad botoi »l» 

atuoll Unit I had in a*i <o cession aocuraents .aide out In the na .« of . di 
rudder arid that for the ttr-o nolr « . *i» using t:.lo mu;®. x J.uVv given o. . 11 , 
n lata •*» prll 3 w, 1 > 45 * the opportunity to cu * uni cat u *lth hi a baa# x ui 
frox. tho upartaiont o. .».t ut* h InnsbrucK-oral Z/C* ; ro- . tu*l ho recolvsi the 
order to otOj all Airthar activities wu tu uv»«. t the occupation c. .uaarJcar troops. 
Thereafter J hud the rseliiv t!«ot . *tuoll iu r.ot ygreo *'lth plana or;. md 

that he \ anted to I'oHo' 1 l» owi piano. 

”Jn the nigh* or .wy 4 , 19A>, i wue arrested by awaxom of tho ^ijtriuj. 
resistance fiovemer.t In ar apurtiaent uhiuh the uutd;er hueller ha-j assinriud tu . 1 *. 

A feu hours latei 1 was brought into a house opposite trie inn Aoroth . uohl u* nu 

laWr interned in the police prison in Innsbruck. In the a ft# moot, of . : , 

I <*ide uj, attuu^t to ex; t suicidu by cutting <ay arteries or: Loth wrist it.h 
a piece of i^laos frotu a Lottie wliich I four-d in wy cell an i idiit h I nroK». utu 
in the evening I vus founu xn ny cell, bandaged and tho follow in ( monur, 1 wrists 
wore stitched in a hospital in Innsbruck, rro* there I was ta. en for a few :iays 
to th *3 court prim on unu again to the polio* prisnn. I was supposed to he I 
ray 12 , 1745* into a cx..p In Uln. after anout u. jht or ten clays, this c. 10 
liquidated and 1 was i< t jou over to a hospita* in 'Ovp, inpen. 

"Luring tuj activitiee olsann i asked en/lnvsr Afiort, ..hitf 0 / the 
Oberbauleitunp :i ,CH, OT-'l erbauloiter to gi y e a fe« blank a of JT iu: t : 
curds, uucauot 1 used ti oo« for -c apsnts, for ejea pie, for nario iuecher. i :^u* 
out on« of Uiooo 0 tife ... < Bnaddor with uy date of 

birth “no 1 ^’ profession as |>aint*r. Furthermore, 1 procured througli tli* - 'oiwi.ton 
i.y th'i Police juuu Si. iuiabruck, « j«r.«»n identity carl fori-vse^f " i«m 

Chriata oy, .fter April 22 , 1949s • had ay iaturi aff mad to thia 1 1 < ■ -ard, 

leaving all other spaces blunw. ,t.. hi*... -.us don* for ’ 0 Christa oy. 
had . i ristrt : .oy fill out n<y card in the name of ..eiil rud..er, profession, , ai 1 cr, 
v. oroas U.o identity card o.' u.) -otu oj nde out in nor real name truu 
; ursonal data. 

"furthernar# I aaki d the ataini strati on cnief by the coew.■s^ndlu• of the polios 
in Loluano tu jvo ea u police service boo. without >»y naue bsing filled in. I 
took these t roe ilocufliert ^ .vith *jo to Jf.naoruor;. iht service boo., am. tin. 
i'lantity card wore not plven Lwc-. tj w oft^r they laid >'icn t.-.hen ’r •; *»» lur i,. 
c..v arreit, . i.erou.i tu- Kentity u nu ir. tin. MM of -ill! Druddfr wa<i Li 
to ,*> . m at tr- lafvrtfmd t Uln. .hei-u . oat ray ad Uw card. mm am 
as < 4 i.:ust cliiffcr tu. .ru. then on i aid r ot appcir un u: unot.»er non*. 1 ■ . 
c.ua. to tf.e liospiU* ir. oeppir.f.a/., 1 . «* .t.iwu.i Co r ti - first time .bxut y 
aailM ty the dmmtgg fc r am tad m, 1 atatad oa ’ the 

oUm. a p ationnairs* v*hicn as handwd to mo leter, 1 also stated th>t t was 
osptaln of ttes polio#. . , its *.•! 

the y -.i u 1 1925, but lV.'.V. - •• ew tr*. t li . • ..lu i ve ref • ilo:. 

anu tr... correct date or <-s, joiian ' t.w. ,orty, . < xuld u intorr.ud J: : Intel . ] 
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teon o.'tivd, i i ■ i . . . ... . .. u , ■ . • I 

confidants, X lnta/ci*c. originally to uat AnusrflnsJioi , >tAi 8 .uts, mu S^N i or 

thin purpose. •utuoli a^reel. I let hU to taken on April 28, 1945 to m •< ruax, 
nr, rattir, J drove hit* there my.elf .j.O !.ai*.ed hia ever'to :.*.. uoi.arr, 
huv* already kontLonct hefore. I r m orU-d .a, out ... ,.U;. i J. ausll U 
rupporfuehrer . r» Jointer t‘aa ugh tuxtabainfueirer r, ;-.r o* itcer an -* t _• . 

his approval* if urn. er * 1 tan Jin,; with . r» harster i drove t , ril JO, 1 Jt .Jt<* 
An(iOr.,«a 8 oi arid .tors to Ii«im^ruCK uno ..-ii.u, aluo . m -ut» to join u» . ■■•. s the 
folio win.- uuy at tho latMt* ] sioludsd tor* To tide «MnUkll)| b u&uss 

I found out tiifct to v.us not *vall* .It* for work 1 th .a twoII, 

. i ...... . - U •. kv Mi (M SOU It ■ , 

that u»U*r l'rjia . uenUu nu.tr Jnnslrucn, but<' *r by prof-b*j ion, . ».-/•. :o.*n 

for sos* tlr.i« and who h*»d toon internuu beoause of hi a aotiv* o - 

..»'•• : R |t OVIMIQt. *»n set free. ] told ti. io t«an urn.' latei tL® 

wtusil that 1 hud In ay tO/C<soalon docimwvts .4Jde out In the nexe of -oi l 
• ruuuwr and that. for the tine bo Lr .4 1 twins thla name. i l-ave giver. a', ell, 

s la to as , rll Jw, i yii'j, the opportunity to co. unicat* .tit'n hia base in *ri 

."rok tho apartment a. i.e ut» i< innsbruck-Aral 87t» . rax . arl ho received the 

orJor to sto all further actxvitio# anu to a-.u-t tho occupation o. .vssrJoni. trooj o. 
Thereafter J hid the fsolinp Uiat ..icuoll iu tvot v^reo with < plant ary xoj-'t and 
that ho > m.tod to folio*-. ’ l; dvh plana. 

"In tlie niph* of .ay 4 , 19A>, 1 was arreatod by iowoouro of tho *tatrian 
resistance movooiont in ar apartaent which the butcher huellcr haa a*aijtr»od to ae. 

A few hours latex I was brought into a house opposite the inn /toroth .uohJ -iu unu 
lator interned in tho police prisoc. in xnnsoruck. In the -fte.nooi of . y u, 1945 # 

I (acids aii at-lufipt to coAait suiciUu by cutting arterius on both wrist ith 
a pioce of /*laos froc. a bottle which J found in ray coll uni which 1 troKo, Late 
in the evowLdfC I vus founo Jut ny cell, oatuiaxtou wnu tho fOLULowinp atomixk <sy arista 
were stitched in a hospital it. Innsbruck, .to., thero I was to. en for a few -ay t> 
to the court prison wn<* *»*it. to the polios ; rias*• I mm aup po — d to tOkflHa 
hay 12, 1945# into a c.* p in Uln. after wi out apht or ton days, U.ls c in; ■■at 
liquidated and x was i * jOu over to a hoapita? in ioepj injror.. 

"burtnp ky activities ii oiaano i asked en Inoor Anorb, Cltiaf of the 
Oherbauloitunp l ,CH, 0 T*-Otorbauloiutr to «ive a.* a few blanks of OT identify 
cunts, nucau&fc I uaud t> one for -i wpeuts, for xka pie, for A<arlo l uuchor. i isui 
out one of it toe OT identity cards ii. tin nu*.<e of Jtdl Urudder with r-y r date of 
birth urKi «y profession as jointer. kui'tiier<>®re, 1 procured thruu^i th» - ■ foici.ten 
iy th” >t^te olicc :ci&u it. iUiolruc/., a ,or..an identity c*j . for itself :uv. isa 

Christ. . bor rll 22, 1945, 2 tcio my pUbtun off xt«. to this idMillby card, 

leavlPR all otner spaces ulum.. :ti« m., us doiic for • •» ( hrists oy, 
had hi rista i.oy fill out my card in tire n<e«* of jA l Jruddor, profession, .xirf.or, 
wl or «aa U.e iriei.tity ca.u of Ou'iotu toy <na .j.de out In ircr peal name an true 
personal ihu, 

"Purlt el-more I asw d ttio atui.nistiatt on chief hy the ocmnandei- >f the ( Uice 
in t.oluaxro to . ivo me u police service boo< without «>y nawe be* 114 ; filled In, I 
took these t. roe document s nitl* .jc to it.nabruok, Tm service 000 ,. ar.o the 
i'lontity card f.ur« not ulveii Utc-. to ii* alt-^r they tSAC <eon t.. :«n fr *»4 me during 
toy arrest, horeaa ti.- ioc.tity oapd lx. tiir. ru*..e of ./Ul »uduer wai .iv.u haoa 
to m *- er ; as tru..aA'c: red L > lLa. .hero 1 nsLroj cd tlM ci.nl, 2 -<ft» AST* irtAd 
us .Oi. ust citiffer an. . rc,>. then on 1 uiu not upporir un..e: ui.ot ..jr news. .her. j 
C/UiAU to the hospita* . 1 . oepplr^.sr., 1 -.at, asKod for tt e first tis<« ..bout y 
profession by the doctor who treated as, 2 staten t wit 1 was u captain of t.i.< 
police, Qn a questionnaire, wiricri < ±9 hundeo to aw later, I also stated th t T was 
... 1 . ' . , 
the y-.-.r 01 192y, tut IV 37* i knew Uut in c -:»». . ..lu 1 ve my j-eu. roi slot- 
uiu Uiu correct date of my joining bite party, . could to interned imke iatol ', 1 
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h»i lUC ill 0r Alty conuitloi. U> tjU to £o0 l\ faikiiy, V0II If . COUI:t«d Oli ce'r.;. 
interned Hootior nr later, 01 . eo i j<ut every t.in; or >1 t< cwo *uU tried, *wr. 
by «a«-in> false nUU' o.L» t .0 be uleu irj.ou > ccrvaloecence, I succeed*! 

in this ecauee on 6, 1945, I *.»*» d i > 0 from thy ho*»iU ir f ; inj or. 

with a regular dl*chary« >4tpar oiaiio out In ay ow n.uao. alng part of the way on 
foot, art of th.< way 1 uace that idokad ,i.u u , I co.ro - accmif arlod b? 
honenbery, whoa I had .-Rat In tft*. hoapitai I 11 ovpplr/-an - or* nl.t.ru'vy, - ..r 

15, 1945* to Herafeld n^>r Ka*«*l, where ■«„ i \> *nd uhliir*! wer- t. Wat t: I 

(dd not ve« ay hi fa at ail the day of ny arrival, glee* ant’ war or bar n*-- to 

kreiwlu. >he returned only ueeuuy, apteater l**, 1945, and l /*■ .1 la t • h.«r 

only or* ounoauay, .apt •.--Per 19th, because, In the mantlae, i *.< t t . ’ rn nst.r 

Horsfold* . eUnaaciey, wphe...i.er 19, 1945, In the afton oor, J »>a» arrested tr 1 tine* 

tliar. ! have bran under arreat. 

"In r'roeppinyan I rot warn aleepinf tut.lets jhanodorm, which Z \»h*' into my 
sects. 1 did till* wiU* the lntantlOr ofoaMitUai Buicida in oaaa 1 ahoul 1 to 
arrested srain, or respect!vely, to escape the duty of Riving <u account of r.«y 
activities. Those Ul*irth were not frxua. oti i:x -ji. ay clothe* ini'! trot* marched 
In Perafald or during the- eeurci. a> my nay to ulshurg. hon T *oa !i tern-c in tin* >’ro- 
vinc* court prison ir. ^alahurg J swullove these tubists with th >, Intention of 
cororai ttlnp suicide. 

"It »aa held again*t .«e that oafore m ril 2S, 1945, I oonaplred with tura- 
larnfuthrar or. Kranebltter in preparation of hla ard («y -scape Crow I lab. and 
tuat we * read to a plan to ride to Innsbruck and there in the presence of ^runm 
Matueil aeo a complete ohan*,u of m) ineaa and, consequently, to hob no, throu.h 
hi« connections with the A/aerlcnn aut.oriti.w on the one hwnd *n<l with the Auatrlan 
raaiatAnce r©van«nt on the other, to . et away with whet I iwici done. 'r ronr etton 
with tida I want to state that there *na never mention of auch ;lanj, or, wob octlvaljr 
that I nover had such intentions. uch conversation botueon no and . r. ranobltt«r 
probably never to or. place." 

pr >aocutioiii %rgeat the next paragraph at tl»e top of page o’ Frew rutlon*i 
txhibit 1 be 'ioleteo ins ifar aa Uu. 3 * 1 *. a; ?liea to iloman :'atuell. 

> re«ld«ntt It will be ueleted, 

hefenaat 1 miggeet tne ei.ti*w paragraph 1> we have v ean rending be atrluken. 

f r ’oecukioiit bnaer th® agretutent, 1 ell eve we n ould continue realfn/i to 
the end. 

Presiiiantt tontinue. 

the triol dung* advooatc uontinuud rvadin . fror. i aragrap^ 1 15 of bro»*C' tioi *a 
.Atinit 1 as followst 

"Around April «5, 194>, tnei»- ..lust ; avc t own L: t>io office of th* 1 ' at 

Co. tesloner in toiaano a uiMtuaalon aoout tn ohrwolf aovenent ir U> • ! rovince 
oj oltano, which w*a to tat organlaau. . uiutbanr.fuehrer fhyrolf also too'. ; *rt 
in thi» <vyi 'erarco *ir. . »i ortly ai’tarw.irde ho roport«*. to . • that it . is not ,,et 
clusi »ho wcul 1 ' Ulu char** of th> >,arwolf .ovua.nt. -l >...« r.^rtioneo t ’ H 
: tabelel tar tongl waa •• ei» r. conald*-n d for t ia position* fltyrelf dW not Plug 
i a th hi* any t oflni to .10 rsi . ur : • lot u •. 

or .rdxation of th. ehrwolf aoveaunt .Jb .J \t...»,v,d in vt.ftil .• 0 In which bo 

tumbsnnfuehrer Inkier toot part, ] . ■■ : Tuet have 

taken ,.iaco on npril jt or later* 

"sturaoaniifuahrer .iiyrolf tol * u« only ti^^t » * uie r ^CA<»d out a l ew - so* lu 

with no.* ho inte: dad ’tu yo to the aountaina. It ia r 't fully cl^r to vi at he 
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•.nr-UM !• '.<c> frrs, but 7 dll "J ftA W • - '• ktltlli 

wbather it mouIu t*» possible to maintain contact -Ith him, he luicwurvrt V 't it *■.*» 
i■ •.' . i t, , t. tetU r ' i taraii . I 1 , 1 nooppart tr 

to think about Thyrolf, and since my departure fr'*> olaur. , J ):.v-* rot I u-d 
anythin;' .bout him. 

'•I renam-er thot fhyro1 r looked over th«* territory t ' 1 Uh he onUo to 0 
after h i ciepirture fra-, ol/ano, jr 1 T r ■ : . or t! is turrit ci; 

included h mountain riiye, or, ro erect ivo’’ , ti mountain valley 01 tin fr~i tier 

or Vorarlberg. 

*»I know thnt Thyrolf iron lit hir *.-if-« • r..i children to ‘Ikolsdorf : .1* 1 i«u»# 
but ; h;< not infornmd in da tail about bin furlly affairs. Consequent! y, ’ an l: 
no position to .ftimtoh t\ry Information ftrout »is present ' ereahoutn. 

/■/ seh.oster /»/ August chlJfer 

A/ (itupiist chiffer) 

'•The forepoJr.L' tranelotior was prepared by no and ii <1 true and co.rect 
translation from the r-cptiw, to v - plish. 

Patou October 29, 1945 flr» od r aul . . waki, T/4, 32*>8a75 

"T certify that the above nanad actod In * is officii 1 capacity as a trans¬ 
lator for tnn ar r r ifb«? Tnvo-tipatioh ct’on, 2677th ooimont, ’trato^io 
■orvice* 'nit (Provision*.!). 


'lr,"d: Arthur . ;\r &nan 
2nd Lt, ..1I3» 

PeferaSi The defense renews lt* object !01 to th « Introduction 0 " th 9 
evidence, nararraph 15 of T*ron«cutlon»a ifehiMt 1, entitled "The ease of at to 
\r*>t t fh r lAjji latuall - > departure froa rolaano” or the yrounc that it Is 

irrelevant. 

President* Hi© notion a rot sustained. 

rrosocution* e art* now prepared to brir. • to the attention of th? oovnlasion 
the annex to Prosecution's ;chlblt, 1 , as Prosecution»« 'Xhibit 2 which Is in 
anorided stotaaont by Minuet '‘chi Ter dated 12 "scum! or 1945 * Hi* pope references 
refer t.r> the pHt*ea of v©eecution*e ftcMMt !. 

be trial Judre advocate started to read Prosecution*a *bchlMt 2. 

peferse• T>a*e 3 «f r 'ros*nition , s xh'Mt 1 i* [art of thoeaso of l r. o: ,on 
wh*ch r ©aIcvo the comn' salon taw *trlc,c *r the iwcord. Therefore ar.y 

corrHctior.o would be stricken# 

Prosecutiont A» T un?en*t»rd the rul'ng v^tis held ir absynr.ee subjuct to 
the trial Judpe advocate tyln - it i rb. the ci‘ 

^fenset Inss.Tiuci to '“©ctlon 3 hoe not Pe.n road, thure is no point l.n 

reading.* the array, 

1 rosocution ihat is correct. 

' resident: Objection sustained. 

The trial Judre advocate than read those parts of : roseentlor ;i.I 4t ^ 
which r< .'erred to th* follow5no riape* f Frosocution *v axhibifc l: 9 , 21, 21 i- ?6, 
23 * 24, 2j l 24, 26, -7, 37 '.no 43. 
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hresldenti The crxuaisslon will ta..« n recess at thin ti.*» l'or about tan 

minu tea, 

Tha cu-ai salon thwn r*ueaeou .it la5> hour* end w-s reopened at 1510 hour*, 
at which time all the* i,eir.bors of th* commission, poraonnel of the prosecution 
am; dofonsu, who were present before the recess, resumed thair sc**'s. .-<nh of the 
accused, tho interpreter end tne r«porUr vara also present. 

FyaiMiltioni it please th« com 1 ea Ion, tho trial Jui.,,*v advooat* • sires 

a rulin. ir remora to " rayreph 3 of Prosecution*s xbibit 1, trr? confession of 
Auruat chiffe: ,dealin. v 1th the ca™ of r. Manila Longor. 

befens*: The defers* objects to the reading of Farairraph 3 inasmuch -ip It 
reclteo only as to the execution of on® ' r. Lorgon *»hoh , » no cornectior with thi» 
case and it la irrelevant and prejudicial. to ill of the moused, 

Iraaidanti la it directly connected with the accused'. 

proa«outluni Aa the o«*<bl»eion will raoall in reading tin* statement of 
August ichii'fer, ho atatoat "Mn>torgossan and tors huvu confused the execution of 
l>r. London with the execution of Hall," It will ho shown they wort* within a puriod 
of five weaka or a month of each other. 

I residents It i» tho wishes of the commission after discussion of thin 
particular point at the reading of I ira^aph 3 should j:o into the record for the 
reason that U*ue matters are ruintod to t)x> caso In point inasmuch as it is 
necessary in falrnuas to the commission to receive as ouch background of those 
accused persona us necessary and th«* cnrl scion will, v® nsoure you, serrate those 
things in our minds that are not diroobly related and which nay prejudice the 
rights of the accused or whioh u»iy be irrelevant, The oix.niiselon in its duties 
will take due notico of thoae differencea .nu therefore rulon thrt 'uraftraph J will 
te read In evidence to this u.» -deelun. 

fhe trial Judge advocate tr»an road larapraph 3 of Proaocutlon' a uthlbit 1 
to tho commission. 

[lafunsut 13 a defense nould lire to renow its motion to jtrike this eviuence. 
Now that you lava heard it, it is our aontontlun Lhut tra probative value la 
extremely slight, th- t*cr.y,roun<. 1* extremely all,ft c.ncl yet tho prejudice that 
may unconsciously be built up taroui.h a repeated hearing of this background sill 
rusolve iteelf to U 10 prejudice 01 tho ecousod in tlAf case. 

Prosecution <_oy it j-lcme the couviipslon, rot only has sufficient predicate 
beer laid for tlv»t part of it but I assure tlia comission th<t throughout tha 
state<4«tts of Mnuergaasun and tors furtl er predicate will be ahown us wall ae tha 
maittion of bh« A/roricun captain because t 1 ere begins the thread that will be 
followed lit tho continued testimony. 

praaidantr I wish to assure tho dsfenna tha c'xr^tiaslon »111 very carefully 
welgii such nvldei.oM and notlxlng tt at Is proju ilclnl will be alio*.vi to c*r trol or 
divert our search for the truth, I ■> ujL tl vroforo for ti e j?r®. *-r t deny the motion. 

frosecutionr From - roBucutlori 1 '* xhlldt 2, the onondMnt to Frosectitl on's 
Lxt.iblt 1, I road frun » a««a 'J to V inoiiuilve, 

1 «Jv(,»«t ho obj'-ctlon. 

Dm trial adVOONta 1 «<r. r«ad thou ;'.rt5 of Pr wXw tiw 1 ■ s' iti f. 1 

which referred to pa**.# 3 to i ircluaive of Irosecution'a »xhibit 1. 
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i r»«i dent: Thfc cawai salon will t*KS n recess ut thin ii.no i'or about ten 
minutes. 

The commission thun r»«#9g*i at 1435 hours and k-» reopored at 1510 hour*, 
at which tlmo all the . cxbora of the CJt.nlaslon, personnel of the prosecution 
and durji.au, who were present before the raceas, ra*ua*»d ti.oir sea's. . acb of the 
accuauu, the interpreter and th« ro.jorter ware also present. 

rposooutlom fcay it plec.se the eott.iss Ion, the trial advocate ■« sires 

a rulinr. ir regard to psrtmph 3 of Prosecution** xhiblt 1, ths corfeeston of 
Aupunt ‘chiffer,dealin. ulth the case of . r. 'anil* longon. 

Defense: Tho defense ouject8 to the reading of raragraph 3 Inasmuch as it 
recites only as to the execution of one r , London whofcs no connection * ith this 
case and it is irrelevant and prejudicial to ail of the accused. 

fresident: la It directly connected with tho accused'. 

prosecution: As the curias ion will reoall in reading the statement of 
August ichiffar; ho *U.t «»> der«asa«in and tors have confused the execution of 
Dr. London with the execution of Hull. 11 It will be shown the/ wore within a period 
of five weeks or a month of each other. 

I resident: It is the wishes of the comuilaalon after uiscussion of this 
particular point U at the roaulng of htragreph / should /;o into the record for the 
reason that Un no ant tors are related to tin case in point inasmuch as it is 
necessary in 1’airnoss to tho commissi -»n to x-eceivo as .ouch baok/Toun< of those 
accused persona as necessary and tho o-jm..i*eion will, re assure you, asperate those 
things in our minds that are not directly related and which uay prejudice the 
rights of ths accused or whioh may be irrelevant. Tint ccxatiloslon in its duties 
will take cue notice of those differences nnu therefore ruler that i'bragraph 3 will 
be read in uviuence to this outoieeiun. 

The trial Judge advocate then road Paragraph 3 of rrosocution • a vxhlbit 1 
to the commission. 

Dafunso: Thu defense would like to rerun: its motion to strike this eviuence. 
Now that you lave heard it, it is our contention th »t the probative volus is 
extremely slight, thj baor.groun*. is extra.»ely slight .na yet tho prejudice th.t 
may uncui.aoiouoly o« built up through a repeated hearing of this background .till 
resolve itself to tho prejudice of tho scoueed in tlA:» caso. 

Prosecution: *.ay it please the commission, rot only >ia« sufficient predicate 
hew laid for that part of it tut I unsure ths emission th.t tlroughout tho 
statements of /tnuergassen and tors furtl «r predicate will be shown as well as the 
mention of tho American captain because t 1 ore begins the thread that will be 
followeu in tho continued testimony. 

President: I wish to assure tho defense the c ummissl on till very carefully 
weigh such ovi‘.ci.ua and nothing t« at is prejudicial r.ill be allowed to c-r t.rol or 
divert our search for the truth. I n'Uat therofore for the presert tier\y tho otlon. 

Prosecution: From i rosucutlon* ' xhiHt 2, th*» ; u ondri'.ert to Prosecution** 
.xl.ir.lt 1, J road from » ages 3 to / Inol.usJ v« t 

i elwx.se: ho objection. 

>ciito ft. «r. ... rta of i roonoution's . xhlbit 2 
which referred to payee 3 to 9 inclusive of i roeocution's .xhlbit 1. 
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Prosecution} 'lt»p trial Judge 'alvocate would now like to proceed with the 
reading of Prosecution's kxhibit 3. 

’ efotisO) It has not bear admitted in evidence. 

Prosecution: Tho prosecution *.lahes to offer in ovl-tenc# thin letter ..hteh 
bun toon marked Prosucut'on'® xhlbit 3 for identification. 

Defense} 7h® defense objects to the Introduction of tll.o letter into 
evidence us - - 

President} 1 ill you please describe that for everybody's benefit - state 
what it is' 1 

Prosecution; . rosecutlon's . xhiblt } is the letter testified to b the 

witness Ti#uter.ant Carries bs havl* g been recovored Cram the property of *n Italian 
fellow noor "ortina, th® urea in wldch ('aptain Hall worked, from a bottle whlah 
was opened in the presence of lieutenant Barnes, and purports to be a letter 
written b Captain Poll to hie mother, The bo-tie has be®n narked 'Yosecution's 
Inhibit U for Identification and if admitted In evidence, we ask that it be 
withdrawn ut the end of th® trial and a lescrlption substituted in lieu thoreaf. 

Defense} Ttte deferse objects to the introduction of this letter into wvluence 
on tho ground that the basis laid ie too remote, Lieutenant Pamci testified th- t 
ho cannot Identify that h&ndwrlting to be that of Captain Hall, Lieutenant tl arn®e 
was not present when the bottle was dug up no- did he follow it in Its Journey 
until it reaehod thl3 court. 

Frneeeutioni May it ploase the commission, in the queotloning of the- witness 
lieutenant Barnoe, lie stated that Information had come to them from an Italian 
and he sent the officer up there to pet the bottle and at the place h® found the 
bottle. This officer is now in the bates. At the time the-bottlo was opened, 
beln^ * sealed bottle, all of tho members who were then present have boen redeployed 
except Tieuterant Barnes and he represents the only available witness before this 
commission. I would draw the attwntlon of tho commission to : ara&raph 10 e of 
Circular lli*, widoh etatoej "Any dlar;, letter or other document *y be received 
in evidence as to the fectn therein stated." I weol i Hk ■- to qualify Lieutenant 
Barnes with only one furt'er question. 

Lieutenant Ja.-neg A. Barnes, t'.H.' .R., 2677th 0T. r Regiment, was rwenllec* by 
the prosecution, reminded he was still under oath and testified as followei 

I .ROT BXAflt lTT^I 


uostlons b- rosecutionj 

.. se Captain flail known by any nickname? 

A, Tee, sir. 

, ' hat nioknaji.e was ho known by? 

A. St®ve. 

. Re wag known as lev® Hall? 

A. Toe, sir, no ore knew him a® orterlck. ^Very-one knew him as teve Hall, 

prosecution} e offer the letter and part of a bottle in evidence ns 
Prosecution's xhiblte 3 and U resj ootiv®ly. 

frooidentj The objection of thu rtefer.se* la overruled, "he lettor enu bottle 

win he admitted lr evidence as execution '* exhibits 3 and A. At the erv: of 
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tho trial the bottle, : roeecution 'h urhibit 4, may be Klthdnw) end a description 
substituted In lieu thereof. 

The trial jndjra advocate then r^ed Prosecution 1 n x:ibit J c-o the oo/**il walon. 

uontione resumed by Prosecution} 

, lieutenant Iwn, Mid you have occasion when you wore lr tolaano to see 
any rravus narked .lth the nw/aes of \iorre . HuMnd, Hardy 1 . Harm' 'uw. 

Hndard h . Tafoya? 

A. Yea, air. 

.. hm* 1 ocattKi? 

A. In the same cemetery as the Rravo of Captain Mall. 

. ill you ’eecrlbt* the identification of tnoee rravos aa you oriw it* 

A. I have already >sx,i«li«d about Captain Mali's body bein,: In a pauper .blot 

or special ;lot. lr the south end of th"? oeaiatery near highway ho. 12 there 
vub a plot laid aaido ''or Allied soldiers and r oolieve there war® about 

fourteen or fifteen yravee. aoh of the graves '.as /narked with a email 
cros* of ordinary varnished wood. Upon the cross wao pieced the name, 
rank and aerial nuaber If available. In the case of tho Americans, tho 
Her.an words "American flyer* 1 uere also indicated on the crave. I eat. Mura 
the graves of four American airmen and also the names of the two British 
soldiers. Th«y sere tarked "infllish flyer". 

. You hoard in tho reading of the letter, : rosocution's xhibit 3, the reference 
to a J’ajor ertith? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. Are you acquainted with him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. here is he at tho present tine? 

A. He has been redeployed to tho 'tatee. 

Prosecutions tills the witness la on the stand, <nay It, please tho c oaml salon, 
wc would like to offer in evidence a report frn the Genuar >erla Scotlon of 
Cortina to tha Security Police and 8D Suction of Cortina dated 2V January lyAi. 

It la ar. official document describing the happening of th« weak between Jjt u .ry 
2C and January 29, 1945 end has boer narked Prosecutton's xhiblt 5 for identification. 
Th>. trial juci >e advocate offers the instrument in ovi.toroe in lierr^n un i as. *o the 
official Interpreter to study it a minute end thon ho will read it to the corm/dscion* 

i e.fen set '"'he defense has no objection. 

TroelMentt It will be admitted in evidence. 

The intorpreter then read prosecution's £xl ibit 5 to the t onualssion. 

Trosecutiont Thu trial jut e auvocete desires to introduce into evidence 
the statement of one Karl r 'ittaehiel*r, dated 1 June 1945, subscribed and sworn to 
be'^e Captain ,J .o*'»r H, Holllrrshead, lr vosti vtino offiewr. The Abatement has noen 
marked Prosecution's xhiblt 6 for identification* 

ufenset The defer so has no'objection. 

'resident} It ■ill he admlttwd into 'V'dence as Prosecution's xhlblt 6* 

juduB advocate then reao Prosecution's xhirlt 6 to the o ocmlaainn* 
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Prosecution! The trial. judge advocate offers as 1rosecution's ixhibit 7 i> 
two parts, being photostat copies of thw front atui reverse side of deat: 
certificate, alleged to be the tJont certificate of one i oderlck Hall In tin* 
Community of 'olaano, tha nar,iO beiry certified to as a truo copy by (.ai La*: > «r 
H. HolUn^ahead, M'S. 

Hafeniei Tt»« instrument has bean examined b the defense arc. re hvo to 

object!on. 

Pres Want t It will ba adu: tted \» evluence. 

Prosecution! The trial Judge advocate >.ouln like to present aa Prosecution*• 

xhibit ft n true copy of the death cortificAto of Ao<iarlcK Pall from the bo.i-mnity 

of nolaano, 

refer«et The defer oe has cxordi ed it and haa no objection* 

Presidentj Tt will he admitted in evidence. 

Prosecutions ’he trial Judge advocate would row like to present a copy of 
the Report of t isinterr.ont of one oderick G. ‘ . Hall, Captain, 2677 Regiment, 

0**5, Provisional, same beinn a report from tne /raven Keglstrwtio: service ot the 
Aaerlcai Xr^ty, “arked ProneoutIon's xhibit 9. 

Defenses The defei.ee hae examined it and has no objection* 

President! It will be admitted* 

rroeecutloni Ihe trial Judge advocate »«uid now like to present and offer 

In evidence the report of reburial of the United fcates Aroy of Hall, Kobe rick 3#S*, 

Captain, 2677 eft. 0'ift Prov*, marked Prosecution’s Exhibit 10* 

Defense: The defense hae examined it and has no objection, 

^resident: Tt will bo adnitted in evidence. 

Prosocntion: The trial Judge advocate would like to present In evidence as 
n ro3<J0ution's tehlblt 11, a certified true copy of a letter to the Craves 
Registration orvlce, Subjects Foueriok C, \, Hall, Captain, sinned by Harry t* 
Pulton, captain. Medical Corps, 2nd Auxiliary hurg. ^roup, " 512. 

’’efensei The defense has examined it and hae no objection. 

* resident: It will be admitted. 

The trial Ju bre Advocate thai read Prosecution's Hxhiblt 11 to the com/tlssion. 

r roaocutio ; The pronecution would 11 e to present in evidence as frosecotion's 
Xhibit 12 a letter dated 2? June 1965, object: '.oderiok 0. . Vail, Captain, i , 

AS?' C-1114150, to Orave* iteMatratlon »onMce, signed by Judson Tl . 'irlth, Otjor, 

\(V, and certified to oy ‘ooert T.. oseley, Hr t lieutenant, Cav. 

.tefenefc! *?ho defense Mas examined it and has no objection. 

President: It will be admitted. 

The trial Juc.re advocate then read rosecution's exhibit 12 to the commission, 

Vosecutlom The trial Jul/e advocate would now like to introduce in 
evi <-•'ce as Pr’jsecutia »? ' xhibit 1J, s certified true copy of data from the 
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(IravuMj ' erflatntlon Ledger for 19/,4-45 of tin Csreter- of the insurrection In 
Bolisano dated 1 Juno 1?L5* 

'afenaet Wo ©bj ction. 

i ■' |i ltd>.| X| I dlilM ir. vldence. I would li l * to announce that 
wo will adjourn until *3:30 tomorrow morning, 

*he cooea ssion then, at 1650 hour* on 9 January 1946, adjourn : to .<-et it 
0830 hours or. 10 January 1946. 


.S/tUU-i L. UIS 




iiftjor, C'. S 

Trial Ju^ ;• Advocate 


Thu military commission met puruuiuit to adjournment, at G8J0 hours, 10 
Jai.uary 1946, all the uuuLers of the c jcialsalon being present us well the 
personnel of the prosecution and the defense, who were present it the oleine 
of the previous session In this cuce. The interpreter, reporter and each of 
tho acouse 1 were also present* 

Prosecution: hay It oleii9e the commission, At adjournment yesterday everlr,:, 
the prosecution hao turned the witness Lieutenant James w.rnes over to the 

deferse for cross examination* 


CltOBS iv Ahll-ATI i* 


uustinns by Prosecution: 

• You are the saae lieutenant Jobss A* Dames who testified In this case 

yesterday? 

A* Tea, sir* 

. You a 1*0 reminded you are atlll under ooth. 

A. Yes, air. 

Questions by Defense: 

. lieutenant Barnes, you state*! yesterday that you were an intelligence o floor 
and that as such you wore familiar with the work of the C !S averts in the 
arsa around Polxano and Cortina, id you not? 

A. Tee, sir* 

. r LI you tell us specifically nlmt tho nature of Captain Hull's wor- •»<* 

A, Captain Hall-was ir « branch known as special Operations. He entered the 

area of northern Italy Just souti of the Uistrlan tordor in order to sabotage 
l<*rr..an c> .tun 1 cation routes* His primary mission wan to interrupt the 
rer.ner Pass railway, 

. as i s to do this >Uono to your Knowledge: 

A. Obviously ha couldn't c.o it alone. 

>ould you esy that one of hla MAI - as 

assigned was to orranize partisan bonds? 
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Wo, thAt w*» rot one .f his primary duties, 

a a It a means of r^rfornins hi* main <iutyV 
•fot to organise parllware but naturall .<• lac! t, ..on. rithjart ! U is ; the 

area. 

..h«n ha would b* worMnn with partisan* would ha furnish smulcul a. 11 *• 
and explosives" 

Certainly* 

ould lit' be tho solo '.iatributlriR a ,or,t, ahull we nay, for the .mericur 

auopliso reaehlru' tl * jArtinunn In hie urea? 

If ho wore tho only American officer there, yan. 

Do you know whether or not there wtre othor uaerloan officers in that area 
Yes, there ware other American officer a nearby, 

"as cunt a! n Chappell of O'-a an officer nearby? 

He wan south of -■ olauno somewhat. 

na ho engaged lr th# j.air.u t.pe of work? 

Th« aaiTt* t:j»e of work ex-ert that ho was not qualified to curry >ut the 
denolltiou work (.uptalr hall wan. Captain Hull was <ui engineer uito 
apocialiued in demolition. He know bridges and th Inca of th.at nature, 

bat control did Captain Hall hiave ov«r those bunds he >«■ voncln/, withy 

Ho control whatsoever Jxcept ho was furnishing thou with auppliaa «nd In 

return they would do liim favors. 

Inasmuch as he supplied medicine, explosives, etc., actually h* bar uite 
a aonaurw of curtrol over th eti, did ha r.ot 
Over his immediate circle perhaps, yon, 

I want to find >ut 0 ust, what t use bund* did do, ho wore they composed or, 
Ih «reml the banos *ere composed of Italian patriots, 

,r ould you »ay that some of U.eso Italian patriot* had had their families 
killed or imprisoned by t)io .emans? 

I know sos\# of the* had, 

so tlioir loyalty to uptaln Mull was ir.otiv .tc.i by patrlotisn und a destro 
for r overt?a. 

Certainly some wor^ Motivated by a dealro for ravomje. 

ould you say aotlvatsd by a personal hat roc of the OoruonsV 
Yes, air, 

b «t type of band would Captain Hall attach himself to - would they oe 

blowlnr up bridges exclusively? 

Hridfes, or in a mountainous urea of tl<In type, it is jooalblo to ornate 
lanbolide across a road to cov>r th ? pn.su uelow the mountain. 

The othor hank* to «hdch American officers attached themselves, were they 
concerned with th* -j type of work? 

'>> a oertuin extent but actually ao^e of the other uwerioan off.core i the 
ar«*a ^aro tJior* to organita ana laud partisans as raiding pu. tlos. 

How In loading these parties, whut would be one of th«ir objectives for 

oy ample'. 1 

The i ain objective would bo to disturb the Cornelia and frighten thw mn they 
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would not. uae certain roada And cort&in passes. 

You say frightetr. thee - Mould they ua« what we would c«ll terrorist method*? 

T m uld any guerrilla warfnro tactics. 

hope Mould they at tt air trucks'. 1 

If thuy noeded true--* they appropriated tho.. Cron tho -T.-ii’B* 

hut do you moan by "appropriated"? 

Tho: 1 capture/! them, 

ould they for example ulow up a inr: jw barracks' 

They might if the occasion praa«nt*d itsolf. 

Ho*/ about a Ourn'u* GI theater full of solcier-a? 

If tho opportunity pronentod iteolf, l think they would. 

.'•ter one of th ne raids, what would the terrorist band do usually'. 

If they ware pureued vary closely, thay Mould break up and atton»t to hirio 
in tho weuntxina. 

Pat would thay do rtth thair j«risonera? 

I don't know. 

hut could Captain Hall do if ho were suddenly confronted by a Oman soldier 
who said, "I surrender"? 

I uwsume ha woulu have to Ut^a iuu into custody. 

Hon could ho taka hies into custody? 

"iaarri him and toll bin to (to along. 

here? 

To the mountain#. 

Mow would ha kaap hie. there' 

7 haven't tha loaet idea. 

'ur.posa one of th visit roldlnp parties, ore of these bunds suddenly cy Cured 
fifty or sixty demons, art.at would they do? 

Ih* German prisoners were vory valuable. ’^oj could bu traded for asol ra, 
they could ba traded for nonoy, they couid be tradad '‘or partisan pHaurere. 

Could thay bo used to c«t information out of than? 

Unfortunately tha pa rtiuuns in northern Italy did not understand tha 
fundamental principlaa of questioning a prisoner, therofore, they rot very 
Utlla information out of thvo. Pertiaps Just local information such as ho* 
many troops are there down in the valley. 

hat do you mean b> the partisans didn't understand the fundamental rrinotnles 
of uoattoning? 

ell It has bean uy experience from partisan reports that ci...o to ur 
heed?; larters tiiat very little information was obtain'd from tho prisoners. 

1 ’his would indicate either the prisoners didn't tala or they weren't motioned. 

ro~ your experience, is it because the prisoners didn't talk? 

*'o, T think that the-' weren't questioned. 

These partiaur.s had sons very wall educ- ted nan ao thair leaders, did the; not? 
ii oanoo, ; s. 
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• Those eduoated man would rsallae the value of • good intelligence system 
would they r.ot? 

A. To*, they would. 

j, They would Know tho benefits of uxasdninr » prloonsr would they not? 

A. 7 on* of them. 

. r»lcl you avor nee * ponort from ajrieoner taken by one of theae parti anna 
that whs complete? 

A. Tee, I did. 

o. DO you Know how it was obtained*. 

A. Vo - through questioning 1 suppose. 

Q, In tho mothod of questioning would they i*arn them of thulr rights and the 
laws of land warfare? 

A. I don't know but I doubt It. 

n ( pro®, your knowledge, did you ever hear of these partisans enclosing in a 
prisoner of wnr camp tho prisoners they took? 

A. Yes, I did. 

• Do you think from your knowledge that It was general practice that prisoners 
of war taken by the partisans would be a-ut in the stockade? 

A. m *wneral, partisans old not take prisoners. 

. hother they surrendered or not, is that so*/ 

A. In most of the operations they took fev or no prisoners. 

• Kow, rloutenant, you si's familiar in a ,~en«:iil way wit! tho laws of lan > 
warfare, are you not? 

A. I have read them. 

.. You know there 1st. difference in the rlhts accorded those who riee In 

rebellion before the Invading anuj comes to U air territory arid tho rights 
of those who ri se after the invndlnr nrmy arrives? 

A. I do. 

• ill you explain what you know of tho differor.au of tho rights acoorded these 
people? 

A. eJl the .jiIi point is that those arising before the enemy approaches, v>ho 
have organised themselves and woar a distinguishing mark or their clothing 
or uniform are to be troateu as prisoners of war; those U»at arise after the 
territory has hsen occupied and nurrendered are classified as war rebels. 

1 . Those war rebels are not to be treated as prisoners of war? 

A. They are r.ot. 

.. <o that men such ae Chappell and Mall who went up to organise these bar da 
or ally themselves with than warn putting th» .sciv*n outside the pale of 
the laws of land warfare with respect to prisoners of war? 

A. That Is not a question for me to deolbo l ut wary of these partisans had 
organised at the time of the surrender - the time of the an .slice ir 
September 1%3 and those that did of course could be thought of as aoIdlers 
provided they wers owing ae such ano ware a distinguishing mark. 

, From your knowledge the men of tho organisation to which bApt&in Hall Melon %a, 
that la fyts, went up to orgar ise l ands after the Osraan Army had invaded the 
country’ 

A. That io right. 
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• jo you Know did any of these ['artlnana have u c stinotive uniform to chow 
th«»y rose bafor* the ^nuiini invuiled the country, that i* were they 
distinguishable from those orfianifcod after the ••mart 1 nvatino the c ountry' 

A. No, air, 

. From your knowledge of the rules of land warfare coverinr band* which ere 
orgarflaeri after tho Ger.-ams invaded the country, uh«t lo »/ l- rule **» you know 
It lortainlng to hot they can be treated? 

Prosooutioiit Thu tecoid is silent of any rote that the Oernana lnvaned Italy. 
Th« assumption on the |»art or oounaol that the (Ionian* in Italy were an Invading 
army, I do not beliove is founded on an; evontv in tht> record. 

Uefensei That ia dthin th« power of the ijcmuisaion to take judicial notice 
of that fact. 

f residents we will taae due notice of tl at fact. Continue. 

A. .ell, there are several ways of treating tn«» - tho [principal one ! think 

la reprisal. 

. After a treatment, ia It possible to sentence them to death? 

A. Yes, sir. 

, Ia it possible to sentence a prisoner of war to death for doing nothing 
more U*an enpaglnf in war? 

A. An ordinary prisoner of war cannot be eentenssd to <teath without cause. 

,. '4111 you describe the physical structure of Captain Hall to the cowti nston? 

A. ell, captain Hall was a little bit shorter thar I an. H« was probably 

five feet, nine Inches. Ke weiglted at the tine about porhnpe 160 pounds. 

He I tad a vory except!onul physical build - narrow hips, broad shoulders 
and wall developed muscular arms and u sort of a round face. 

. Now, was Uiere anyt in. that would distinguish him particularly fro.r my other 
man of tho somu height ami general munculsr build as you describe? 

A. Ho, sir. 

. Suppose you were taken to the prave a Hoped to be that of Captain Hall sod 
you weren't told who the s*aleton beionped to, would you be able to Identify 
that what you saw as Captain Hall? 

A. Ho, sir. 

You tola the American graves registration offioer did you not that that was 

Capt-ain Hftll'n body In the /rave to the best of your knowledge? 

A, bo, I did not. « could not identify Mall's body from what we sew in the 

ooffin. 

. To you remember in court yesterday listening to the reading of a letter by 
the American graves registration officer? 

A. 1 recall the letter writ en by b’ajor Juuson h. Smith of our he»d;unrtcrs if 
that la the one you are referring to. 

In that wasn't thero a reference to his conclusion that this was Captain 
Hall's body because he •« told so by Lieutenant bames? 

A. The state--ent reads something so follows* Tho two officers, Captain eaivo 
and oiyaolf, noted the physical bullu of th«> body, the muscular arms, broad 
shoulder* and a recedln lair line that corresponded to the description of 
Captain Hall. That is the statement in the letter. 
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A. 

my that statement aid you /jo an you lnolcatod to this *.«Jor that it wee 

Captain Hall? 

Ho, hut the thing ke old aatabliah wus the fact th. t It coula have ba«r. 

Captain Hall - that it was not a different build from Captain Hall, 


Q. 

A. 

You spoke of a raceaing hair iina - what color tas the hair' 

About th»j color ol’ *lne - rather oar* brown. 


a! 

Yet In tha 1 attar raaa yseteraey ha said hia hair vua pray? 

You ara absolutely right, However, 1 believe th*i grey hair was limited to 
hia ton: Iob, 


A*. 

”«• thare evidence of grey liair whan you aaw tha oorpee'.’ 

I did rot oxamlne tha corpaa for the color of th*- hair. 


a! 

How long did you exanlne the corpaa? 
ur« thara twenty or twenty-five minutes. 



A. 

Did you go ovar It feature by feature to ba aura? 

• looked at it carefully. There was a dental officer who examined tha 
teeth and took tut dontai structure. 



A. 

tat feature about it makes you convinced it was Captain fall? 

The body lteelf, Thera i9 nothing to iruiicutu it la Captain hall except 
the general physical build corrosponda to that of Captain Hall, 



A# 

There were quite a few taen of that hel>;ht that w re traipsing around tha 

Alps who could look like that, weren't there? 

I agree with you. 



&• 

A. 

Tri Captain Hall'a latter which ma road yoatarday, he acid ha was acting aa 
a Judge at the trial of German prisoners, i o you know what authority he 
had to ait ae a Judge, 

The only authority that he had was the fact that he was tha only American 
officer in th« area. 



A.' 

go that ha did have quite a bit of control over th<> partisan bands? 

Haturally - those who supported tha Alliod cause - he would ba their chief. 



4. 

A. 

Thank you. Do you speak German? 

No. 



A. 

l/ho was present In cone alien this confession of August Hohiffer ms taken? 

Major Tods and a .jaster sorgeant in tho iJrltieh >»nay. 



A # 

us Sehostar present? 

Hie original confession y na tuner in trie presence of lieutenant Curta and 

Sehostar. 



A. 

'^ara you there? 

Ho. 



A. 

ho did the questioning of chiffer at this Home conference? 
rtchoater. 



A. 

ho le choater? 

He is the Criminal F'ollco Loaudaai oner in i.olzano • he uaa before the collapse 
of Turwany. 



0. 

f*a ha tha head of what was ueecribed yesterday as action 5? 




S.£2l£lJU&£JL4Ji 
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A* Ab I recall ho was ot the head of faction 5. 

. ns he a subordinate officer to AUiMat Hohlfftr? 

A. I doubt that. I think he came under tun*bannfuehr«r Thyrolf, 

That is correct. ho *»« the executive officer in that organisation? 

A. I assume i*»Jor Schoster. 

. **o th it he was a subordinate of V*>Jor «?chlffer? 

A. Probably so. 

. te Schiffer warned by either yourself or iajor Tewin, the trial Judge 

advocate, or bp the ’ Jtish officer that anythin/ he ••?.}< night be ua»»n a rati at 
hia? 

A. I do not recall anj such yarning. 

j, cs he advised of Me ri/> t not to m»>Ke a statement? 

A. I don't recall. 

. as he told tho purpose of tide statement? 

A. Hot to my memory* 

. is everything that >chowt«r sold to Autfuat Gchlffer tranelated to you? 

A. I was not thore. 

i. That is right, Its* everyirhinp said to lohiffer in home translated to you? 

Prosecutioni Uay I suggest shat I bolleve Is an error. Moth statements were 
taken in Roue - one in October and the other in l ecei.jber. 

. • At the timo that you wero present there - the time Schiffer made a statanent 
*ati everythin^; said In Oenoan translated to you* 1 
A. Yes, tho questions were jut by ajor lewis in ingllsh and the sergeant 
tranelated the questions ar d also translated the answers. 

. l»o you believe from your knowledge of th« type of work you wdre an-aped in 
that you oould trust choster to conduct a fair and impartial questionin'! of 

a ram like Schif fer n 
A. Yes, I do. 

. nr 

A. ' choeter is ar old Oer. ;an criminal police officer. He approached his work 

fron a scientific an<Tlo only, regard}wes of roreonalitlua, which la still the 
satuu method ho has learned over a period of years and he continues to uuo 
that mothod. 

. :>ut ho was a trusted section head of tho Gestapo organisation? 

A* I don't now how trusted he was. He w*a woti.ir.g elth them. 

. Me wan a section heed was hi not? 

A. !'• was a section head In Molstano. 

. o you thin It is likely he lias lean pror.iec : any Immunity by comlns over 
to the Allied side? 

a. X know ho hasn't buen promised anything. However, at that ti,,c he * ettir.g 
fod. 

• on't you think It thtnie that a Ceet>A, o ■ v should uso all his aynpathy on 
the aide of the Allies? 

. l o, not necessarily - iny of thou aro doin' It. 
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, 'ithout any expectations of ismunlty' 

A, J will say that t:.o> have hopes. I thin-. li OVTUlA rises they have b'»en 
tolr. that t><*j cannot ixpaot wythin*; ami In other cases tt ay pcrliape hive 
boon promised ncmethlng - at least it is a fair stateiicnt. 

. There la nom« mdtlvat' <n in addition to novl nr. for tho Allied cMiwt 
A* Thor® is a great deal of motivation. 

. Is it possible that w^cn Pohoater spoke to r .chiffer t!iat h® told hi * nt h® 
was dolrr trut why he was ,uestLoninn him? 

A* Tos, it io roasonable to suppose that . Chester told bin," « wai t to find out 
about tho murder of certain |»ople," 

. 1 1 It possible ol»o that hie fellow officers discussed w y Pchoster was 

doirg thle? 

A. It 1« |X>»aibl«. 

'3, here Anderghaasn and btora in custody when you first i»aw them? 

A. Too. 

. Do you Know of your own knowlouye whether they were taken prisoner or 
voluntarily surrendered? 

A, They were taken prisoner. 

53, You know that of your own knowledge? 

A. I was not present when they were taken prisoner but they wore arrested by 

mentors of tho Oi and CIC in civilian clothes in or near Innsbruck, Austria. 

That la hearsay is it not? 

A. That Is what I was told by other officers. 

Defense! Vo further t uoations. 

lUSOIHKT »AU» AnON 


aiestlons by Prosecution! 

Q, Lieutenant !‘ernes, do you recall about what date you were present when 
! chiffer was talked to? 

A, About 10 'iscember - in early .ecember. 

... I ask you whether or rot st that time the statement he had signed end 
puriwtedly made on <* October 1945 >*as given to him to road am: study: 

A. It was. 

. Is this the statenant given to liim to read arid study (indicating rroser' tIon's 
Exhibit 1 in Goman)? 

A. It Is, 

Q, That was all the paper and in the form it non l* vitJ the exception of the 

signature* alone the margin, is that correct? 

A. Tea, sir. 

. !»ow, following the tine this rat delivered to tiLa for study and reudti , 

mo he questioned n* to whether or not it recitod the truth? 

A, he whs. 

. Those questions were ~iven in ixylish * . ted 

them to nchifferi 
A. Yes, sir. 
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vi* nn Any of the questi-ns w-s ! o sib-ed t' Indicate bv <_■ shake of bin h'.-d 
as to whether It ' is true or not? 

A. Tee. 

, Did ho io.' tfld lit hwad in the aUUHtllW I - tlvs? 

In the af fixmatlve, 

. Following that was ho ro uo-jted, "If thin «tatu.*nt it; true, will you d gn 
it or each page", end was he willing to do that? 

A. Ho «cj. 

bid you boo hia el nr it on ooch pngo? 

A. Too, sir. 

Did you nlso olgn it on smIi poge? 

A. T«t, sir. 

Are tho two alpruturwa appearing on oach paps, tn« si (mature of Auruwt 

ichiffor and also your t\ 'nature vhirh was sm 10 in Ms proeonce? 

A, Y*s, sir. 

. I a** you whether or not at that tiuw Aurust I'chlffor said he wished to 
add to the statement which hnd been previously prepared? 

A. Ho did. 

Q. 4.8 ho qlvep the opportunity to add what ho night desire" 

A. Tee, olr. 

' . hid you sue hin Urr.aer the instrument &e belr g his additions and oharqus 
ho desired? 

A. Too, sir. 

,. I hand you Prosecution's ? .hibit 2 and ask you if that is the instrument 
ho handed as representing his dvsiros for the H anyes and rorrsctione p 
sroo<*cutlor.'s lixhlblt 1 which you have boor look inn *1? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. Did yo see hin sign that? 

A. Y«s, sir. 

... Now, lieutenant Barnes woo it a part of Captain Hall' t work to load raiding 
parties? 

A. Fo, uir. 

Prosooutloni That is all. 


fUJCHOr^S Xk. TNATIT 


.u»'Stlons hy Dafonset 

• lieutenant. Barnes, how lonr was thin dooutionfc that Hajor lewis Just showed 
you in the ;x»ss«ssion of August chiffor for raodinv and stud/: 

A. T have no definite lego U IMMI it I ftt least a 

day in advance, 

. >*ro you with him durin-r the timw that ho had It? 

A. H», sir. 

• hen he oame in tbs next day \.as it si^nou by him already? 

A, Ho, sir. 
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h f, t happened caartl. ’d*r. ho ca«o in’ 

A, He was in t.K«j rooa studying the loeuMf t u I prepertni hie correct u*e 
when we Arrived* « nt rvd lb* . ... c-rt r.u» i, x .. 

documents for * ’ t« .os-ante* Then the lestloi 

he rould ae vrilltn to si y\ *f.ci. pa*e us he ron-.i lies so he glanced briefly 
over e<»ch pago , r snarl, ori if ho h*».d u correction or WBothii..* to that f*«ct 
and * if r od Jt. 

• *r« you there th . 1 |W tl fly l tl H M • 

A. Z was riot* 

w. Vou don't 'no»- enure ht was that il^ht do you, oth >r than in custody. 

A. ho, air. 

, You don't know the conditions of his custody? 

A. Ko, sir. 

, b*t tiuio in the nomine was it when you sun him si^n that uocuaent’ 

A* '.bout ten-thirty* 

. You don't know how he nan forced to epo* l thu houro from the moment he 
arose until ton-thirty 
A. Mo, air* 

. * Trank you* You raid it '.as not part of Captain ({all's duties to lead these 
raiding parties, is that correct’. 

A. Yea, sir. 

• bo you know of your own hnoYiaed^o or (run reports eoneldwreu authentic 
Matter he a dually’ did lead theft' 

A* To the tout of <cy i owled e he never led one* 

^* Do you Know whether he led them? 

A. It Is, of course, iu o-sitie to **.. but 1 never received a report that ho aid* 

• Tt Is |»«sibl« tlat he led one'. 

A* It is possible tut not probable* 

. ner h« wont out t. loo! over the tappet ho * anted to demolish or th place 
where h* vented to atari a landslide, ht would probably tOf« vou- i«r » 1th 
him for protection or scouts, would; 't 1.'. 

A. b?t or Irarily. Capteln Hall travolu ! a rest deal by himself - alone* 

. . >u i hi. ^lace thuee explosives and uraw all plans by Mo* elf alone? 

A. No, usually he loor. two or three or a half dozen moi. iith him, ’o* •< •'< on 

th ■ size of tte joa f soau to euro «A[ loslvev, nu.v to place the e/.ploulv«e* 

, ould he be likely to ba demolishing targets which worn puarded? 

A. hot very likely. 

, If he wer»> ueuollshinr. target for uyample of sufficient v.iluo for a 

military objective, ,.oul it noi to of sufficient voice to the Uu. a? - to 

protect it? 
a* It certainly was. 

Q* He Just dliin't walk up and plai t U • w.plosivw and »al> off ara- l*t 1* o off? 

. Ir. unny cases that is Just rhat he id, 

. .o tno weraana v«itll!ln>t do AP/thiJ . it - h# no Ruarwn around 

vh» tsoover’, 
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A. Wo Ruarde ,1u§t at that tlue, 

. This was fir area ful: Of ptHlMM iltd Umrtlfcl was it (tot? 

A. Tee, sir. • 

C, And It wu# an area whore th* OeTvniifi werv von- rjuch cur»cerp*<i about their 
movement of sup;.! lee" 

A, no&ewhat, yvs. 

, T*t you say Contain IlnlX nevrr hod to tele any won with Mm an ft . " t«ct l ->a 
party when he wont to demolish these objective? 

A. Naturally the cn were armed and r?ad\ to If :*y but ho If the 

«imelons he carried out Rave no roport of fi(!tlQ| or of having to dlgpow 
of guards. 

Vo>, lr Mo vipart to UoImm o' bid hi rot • 4 n d ■' i ti to 
dostroy vitu objectives*: 

A. To#, #lr. 

. 1'ro.a your knowled K « of that a»*eo you can reasonably . uy they uuat h-.tv ’ oen 

guarded Installation# 1 ; 

A. T do not thin. ttf# installafci win he attacked were guarded «t th« tins ho 
attftivvd thea, I #111 any tirf*t if hr found it of b«jr« 'it, he would have 

killed the guards If necenoary, 

. Hit would have had a raiding ,>art, with hla? 

A. Yea, sir. 

The feoro guard e the bigger the raiding party? 

A. T#», sir. 

Q. And the bigger the fight' 1 
A. Y-a, air. 

b 0 f#n«u! That la all. 

rroiseutloni No further 'piestlore. 

KT.m*KTCr ’M CWl'fitfK 

Questions by Lt. Colonel SUnfordi 

r, To you know Lieutenant of tn« ui*al : r , |j hi th and Captain 

Hall set out which turr.-d out to be Captain :=vll• p last ralseior l« th# 

on# he loser! bee In hi# letter? 

A,’ Thl-i was Captain He'll*# last nvlstion. ‘’’hr- went Into ti • area Au not 
2, 19/*4. Lieutenant Lttkltoh loft the area in !)e«ffll>*r of 19M. CipUlfl 
or Vajor ‘ tilth end two enlisted on loft Ir January 1%5 and returned 
to this urea, Captain hall rotnaliied in t: - uroa until he* .as capt-.rod In 
late January 1945. 

r , The point I am ettlr.g at t», do JQU 

Car-tain Jial l ’uv. i,! or *. th left '.o> Hi r on tr is trip which he desci : *d 

it hi« letter? 

A. To#, sir, 

I’hsre being no further iplltianv, tin. »iUi»«s wao excused anti withdrew, 

ri ret Li eutenant Harold . ixivjr, 6t>90th <riaoner of nr administrative 
Company, a wltnee# for the prosecution, was sworn end testified as folio* st 
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uoatiors b; P r oeocut l-.'m: 

Q. '*tat« your uar.a, run* an-t organisation. 

a. Ha rold . j ' , • 66* bl 

Company. 

O, >her« are you stationed at the present ti-o? 

A. v tatioi»d at Prisoner oC oar nolosurw No. }2L in ..veroa, -.taly • 

. Are you acquair tea with one B*: i >ute? 

A. I am, oir. 

Q. If . ou see him ir the courtroom, nil you point him nut 

A. The secord man froa the left (indicatIn* Tons uU;. 

Are you acquaintea 1th Hein* Andoreasson 7 
A. I art. 

Q. If you see him In th« courtroom will you point hiia out' 

A. The third tan i‘ra the left (lcvicutln•: Heir * , n u«rga*sen). 

. The little nan with the mustache? 

A. Tea, air* 

. Are you acquainted with Albert toya? 

A. Yeo, eir. 

. If you see hi.Ti in the eourtroom will you point him out? 

A. Ihe '.urn an the right (IndlcatInp Albert tor*). 

. Din you Jutye occasion to be present at a talk which wu* hurt with Aloett 
Star*? 

A* I was, sir. 

. ho was present at that time anu where was this ooiweraation held? 

A. Th<> conversation *as hold in Headquarters, Prisoner of nr j.cloaure ! - o. 326 

early in hocember. ,f aJor Lewis was proaunt. I tmr. prenunt. aj. interpreter 
was present an . possibly urnther officer at the tL^e. 

• As a fitter of fact the othor off'cerj camo lx; and wont out of the room" 

A. Yes, sir. 

j. hat is tho na^« of the inter).rater and what is hi* nationality? 

A. 7h* interpreter whs rtot'Sph redl. His nationality io lernan Austrian. 

• I ask you if he is a orlsortor of war in your oamp" 

A. He Is. 

. He was ua*' as ax. ir.torpj otrr at t; at tl..,’. 

A. Y»a, sir. 

. I :is> you i>hyt. er or rut on that occasion papers purporting to be * confession 
by Aliort tors wex o handed to hixa? 

A. ''he/ rxr» . 

. . Id he fiavu occasion *Hhout interruption to road them 

A. \e lid. 
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, Did ho r«fid Laura 

A* Yes, «lr, to tha bo jt of sq Knowledge, 

,, You watched hid as .« looked at thett and turn >J the r.,- v. 

A, Tea, air. 

•an he as ed whether or not those papers rncttod the truth? 

A. It* aa*. 

.. T llfct t r.i. I UC I'>i.3 

the ;i*pOr you aaw bonded to accused Albert tor* end by him exjualuMi <oul 
declared to to nit statu, nut*. 

A. It is. 

.. hid you nu.-.e any notation or nut r. on that to ena-ilo you to identify It as 
tht su ® yuper7 

A. T did. I initialled th-- upper left i w,o corner, uocn a notation o' thr 
nuuoer of pageo am. the a a to. 

prosecution the rroseoution now of fere In evidence a et ate.-rent by AV*rt 
Store token at Inncbruc. on June 1VA5, which Uo been Identified by the 
witness# and lo marked Prow-cut ion*s tonlLit la for iiientifioatlon. 

F real dent | It niust be iandeu to tlie defence before it can be entorod .s 
an official part of the rec Jrd. 

: ofensst 111 tire commission t .rant u« a few ad ft u tee, va h..ve; «t se*n t is? 

President: Aboolutcly, be will tuwe s short recess. 

Tito couralsslon tnen recessed at 09>0 hours and was reopencu at 0935 hours, 
at wMch time all the ueabers of the corals* on, personnel of the prosecution end 
defense, who wore preset t t.efjr* the recess, remitted their seats. r’toh of th* 
accused, the interpreter, the reporter ano tl» wrftnese were also present. ne 
witness was reminded r.e was still unuer oath. 

Tefeneej Th® define* would like to ask the illness one preliminary »«-tion 
solely with reference to the introduction of this document# 

CUftSS EXAMXWATXPN 


uentione by I efensui 

,. Hov long did :.tor* have this in hla possession to read 1 . 

A. 'Unit I can’t say definitely. The statements w«ro river to the indivlou. is 

concerned ar.d vacl as iiven time to read ti «a. Jnie of the/a road the: In 
our pretence and othere ;vere fiver, to tie.: 1r. another roum and given 
considerable time to .«w.« notations. 

You havo boen-a little vague. Hoy/ lofl bora •: iV# to md fchll -t ruler 

document? 

A. I cun ot eey. 

..sfensvt H.u ae^enee oojeote to the Introduction of this Insofar «e it ore 
in no proof that Albert itoru h*u suffici-ent opportunity ti» read it, 

Free&dontt Its strength ca: i ter Its admission. T Ibl 

will ad It the uccument as evidence and you *»y attuc^ it *pj*is« of cor* air 
facts. It will Lt> atw. tted as Iroaecutlon*■ exhibit 14. 




HKDIit:CT nui»(lN 
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uestlore by lro»«cution* 

. You have testified to one state, on t b; Albert .bora - im« he fjiven • -.ath-r 
statement to r«*ad at that tine' 

A. He vhi. 

„ you a^o hi read L' oae eta tenant a? 

A. Yea, air, 

l, I ask you to excualrie the sapors handed to you and a**e whether ox* not t‘ na* 
a "9 the papers har-led to llbert ''torz at that tine. 

A. They eru. 

4, I <,a ; jou whethwi or i ot the pepere norr horded to hia and thoeo present 
ratted until he liauded thou. Itaek? 

A. That is correct. 

! poaecutiom The prosecution row desires to offer in evidence the second 
statement of Albert 'torz taken in Hozen, dated 10 July 1945, a» Proaecutlon*a 
Inhibit 15. l oth of thtee state..ients, Tro»*oution's -xhiblts 14 and 15 are 
eonfasaiot.a of Albert Aor*. 

befeiiset Tt»e defense has no objection. 

The trial Jud/e advocate then read Prosecution^ rjehibits 14 one 15 to the 
con/ai salon. 

Prosecution! The prosecution row desires to present toe statements of 
Heinrich AnTerrassen which purport to be a confession of Heinrich Andorraseen. 

The stahaven1 dated at folzano, 4 July 1945 has been Marked f roaecution's Ahibit 
16 for i -tent I flcation; thu state. ent dated <it oleano, 1 July 1945, has Peon 
marled I rosecution'a .jehitit 17 for* identification) the ntatc.u,nt dated ot 
Boltano, 2 July 1945, has been marked . roaecution's Ahibit IB for i-iontlficAtiori 
the next statement which is a brief autoblo/rraphy mid ii not .lated is our. *cl 
Prosecution*s Inhibit IV for identification*, and a final state..ent by Heinrich 
Anderyaseer. dated 16 oc# ter 1945 has been marked 1 rosecution'a Inhibit 19 for 
Identification. 

jefenset i-jo objection. 

Presidents 1» it Heinrich Andernaseen or Heine .-nder^assen. 

Defense: Hein* is a nickname for Helnrleh. 

Pr«»irf«nti Prosecution's xhitlts 14, 17, If*, 19 and will be a dal tted 
in evidence. 

Fvffr XT i XAl' * "ATI 9K 


uohU nr. e by Prosecut ior.j 

Q. lieutenant Levy ere you pres- nt at the Prisoner of ur reinsure ' o. ‘?6 
when a conversation and conference was held ,.ith Heine Anu*ri,a#eenv 
A. 1 was. 

. I have you Prosecution's .Ar.ibits lb, 17, 1«, 19 and 20 arul nek you if 
those papers were fiver to him and wxkalned u«d reed at that ti~ie’. 

A. They were. 


L±LlL~--L2LLk 
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• Id you Observe t»v •♦•*•/ on*. *s«*r. roan U»- • ter*'' 

A. 7 Md, sir. 

. ; I , | • 

j-r~Pii»od Any rower* ur thWUflM Any pmifllMnt Jr. felling to itf* or rt*M 

A. 1 did. 

. t Id he Indicate h« nd received 'my nidges or throat■? 

1. K* did - 

1 >aa 1 d«ntt td* vlU M»ve to oenflf * your [UestiM to t 9 - MhiAt 
UadlAgt In w • • • • - ia* fumth 

direct •*>aa.irat1 on. 

• >11 ir. your own were* oxur* i • 

A. The mper# were p’vw to the individual, ha vas piven an opportunity Lo 
road then. ...-tor ho h*d roa>i them and ackn >..lc.Jfod then to bo comet, he 
woa «oKnd if at the tin* he mod* the etatei.enta ho was mistreated, thi at*n*d 
or promised anything, iic '-uici ho h;ci not been mistreated, threaten ./r 
pro deed anything. He acknowlod-en t.<>#• correctness of his state ;.-r .tt* nd 
returned them to you Mn-dentin ?J. '. 

rid you at that t1/« make ar^y mark on those papers wh.rh unahles y«t to now 
positively identify them? 

A. X did. 

. Have you identified thnt mark? 

A. I hRV*. 

, I msiv you whether or rot the access i Mvtor-'iuesii requested the opportunity 

to siaws v«i additional statement” 

A. He did. 

.. is he piven such opportunity. 

A. He was. 

, '.id you see that stat scant'. 

A. I did. 

. 'ascribe the oocaeioi on which yovi aw it ;.r.u what van dot.o to if 
A. Arvierfassen made the statonant which was prepared by him while ir. custody at 
f % 326. The etatc..«nt following its ptvputiiw tv him saa oubaltt kg 
nil to fajor T owls. 

. ! hard you Prosecution 1 a inhibit 20 *Hfl £afc you if that is the stater,ant you 

hsvo ju3t referred to? 

A. It i*, »ir. 

f’rosecutiont < othln : further, 

• fella*» 1 o question*. 

?rc*eeutionj Thj rrossoutlor would row lira to road to the oor*\isslen the 
confession of accuse. "e'i r Ander?;up?on. 

It* trial Jndre advocate f en reao the first throo tu;u r. of prosecution's 
•xhii.it Id to tlio oun..' rision. 

l 'siosnts rhet !■' tue purpose of introducing before thin «?:v.iaolor. * 
roanne 9 r the national nolitics and upheaval of ''ermany nnd iustrls? 


r _ h uL ~ L. 11 A I 
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• roeeuutd on: Tt i® a resume of the lie- oi ccj®» rt .naer^asHnn an' ar 
tha pro *cution baa U n tlx roaition thut oud as the uccuo-d ]mvo to 1. . on 

i . » . . ■ ' ■ <• • i i ;i ■■■ ' . . 

President* 7® t'rro at y connection batman tJ 1 a ator; >f political u; i oiv*l 
between these tvo countries and tt* cat* Jr. point’. 

>roaocution: Tho next parapr&ph where counsel la reallln* begins " >lltlcal 
Activity until . rch 1VJ8." 

President* Continue loading. 

The trial Juc.ro inivocate road pi*o four of |>ouooution’a .xhli.it iv v. tho 
c oc.nl «alon. 

l rovident: I dri.»t tt»ir:t tho coxsil salon a*i.te to |,«*r any more roUt’.i, to 

tho«>- countries. vuryoo^y Knows what happened. If you can explain th«- connection 
owtavor. this and the accuoed, i.e *d 11 hoar it. 

Trooooiitlorj ’’tier thw this, my it. jlaaso tha commission, the evidence 
shows that ho was,the accused wus an Austrian off - clal, to-wlt, a policanian. It 
ia of littlo Importance to tha prosecution and it la only t.o .jive thw accused an 
opportunity tD any everythin.** that he wants to say. H%> is trylnr t ■ > exola'.n how 
h*i hupi>*mod to find his wny in tho ' and becutao a liautanant. 

Praaidant; If Ur defense wot ta to put it in later if it ia of any hwr.oflt 
to the defense, they «» do so. -peut.ir.i.; of U« political situation of a n tiun - 

I cat »e» tliat It hae no background far thia ceae. The defense oan offer It 
later if they ao desire. 

»<of«mas| Tho defense cat.; ot ot'for tiat in evidence and w« havu no objection 

to it bain./ mid. 

I resident: You can 'ntrmluee it any tlmo you ..5sh. I:' ho omits any part 
it could be road lator. However, what are your wishes 

Pofensst I prefer that he continue to roan It, 

Proaldantj Vary woll. 

lfce trial jiwt u advocate then rand the balance of Iror.ocuticm'a ■ xhibit 19 
to too exurdnei on. 

>* trial Judro nrvocatu then road •'vowoctitlon*a fchibit IV In its art ; aty 
to t! *■ cOKedao ion* 

Th«» trial judfle advneate thm road tha first aovan pages of FYosocubior *a 
xhit it IB to tho cwJ isalon. 

[resident: s will racons until one-thirty t is afternoon* 

ih* corexission tl^n >vc««aed *»t 12JO hours and was reopened ».t 1330 hours, 
at v. Jr!, tirno all tho i «.|.ur 9 of trio Coaioission, personnel of ttv- jro'iecutlon snd 
dofw sv, who were |u<mmiV b«f.-ro tha recess, rcsumwi their s*rHta. mch of the 
MCHPady k < 1 ' tn <aa worn als t present, 

•rcsii’ont: 't tho military ootsuiision iesiro.i that tho trial 

.u : at-vocata nun >. true cop Oi* J r .ascution 1 s xhlhit 3 to bo /n<ule, >i 'lit 3 
bainp the letter *ldo \.\n r»*«d in court allagedl; rlttor. by i .»ptain I aLl to l.ia 
raoth'.r imd that hereafter for u»a of tie record that the true copy of that letter 



* 
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o* u*«*4 'nitoad of nal an-. tint t k .. origin*! l a '* ispatohed • itooub 

| » . 

‘afanao! Tt 1* rtrueable to the defense. 

aroaacit to .• :ru*. ih. U oa done. 

t-#ran8at Th?* uafari’*' at this ti e wlaliwd to interpo i» «u* objactiot. i, tha 
lntrodi etion and accent .no«> into wviuence or . .rariaph f> o uicwti n * ' it 

*Xr rvftr no« to t/t. 1 . . m 

t I:..-it. • 

' . 

it for bac.tfrounrt rurroo«9. It ooe..s o' mo aval', to rapcet it. 

Traa^rtart! Ts this ->f Yalue to you if pr^aeautlntf th cane 

rroaacutd opj I havo t.n'.s to a.\>’» it , *•>\-.v t>»« coBtfdnaior, »>» *. 

euccoo* of the nr ecu Li on •« cuoe i wots ei.virc^ in the u .if.ua of t)»* c**»ul 

it is a of ho* Hah lakfMM tfeo sobiUiUa itortia o-»aij-ou* oi or log* 

ar t: ' ■• ' ? titl<-• o ' t<« t.i 01 ■ i. . , . • ■ 

1* viilinp to run fcho risk of oelaying the proceodln a tbnt .iuri ion.-or, * o 
Kill liract that it • ; v-mi. 

The trial Judpe advr rate then road t .ra : -r<iph 5 of r r oa«*cuti jr'a xhttit 1*’ 

to tlvo eoraniBsion. 

Tofapao: The defense jLJccta to Lha introduction into avidonea of l, aiUfc,raph 

6 of ’Torocuti on* 3 jehibit lfl untitled "’’in- ctiorn* . alnot i ount Cartel ii > •?nto ,, j 

of I) I■•’ JQll 7 OtttiOO' 1I : ' • ■' ' 

oor< cant ration cai..j: o' ‘olz-ann o» th •. 12th of 'a; tu-ibor 194i»J M aj.t of • oravt-aph 

ft of * rOocoution*a ’xhlblt lfl entitled " ua: 1 nidus oath c*-»no in the concur* .ti or* 
Cn. ; of ^oluwio o tho olfitrutti .out >f ii .eii.eoe theta, on the prounla U. •*. it 
i» irralovar.t. 

rro meutiont The pro-writicn jolna the oefenne n tJi* objection. 

President: objection auotulj.od, 

pa'ortHe: ’Tic Hc r - - object a tr- V. « intro.action into evidence of «i* raph 

9 of **rofocutlon* *» VliMt l** on titled ** Dio trictar Interropatior b", oi 1 

ground that it ie irr* '.-svanfc. 

r ro»- jcution* pnfMUUM does r.ot. jairt In tho objaotlon b) 

for tl o »•• *»or that t‘ » tv lav on baf5»at'.« court at this ti»*a a.uv.a t/«it a 
nur.. or o* t-o (locotso vara mib>ot««t to Btriat exanination. baliovi? it 
important (br the undarstni ii tx of t'-’i oourt *Jv;L the axact u«ti »i eoploymi . » 
brought to ti til ... • 

or. • ->f i.tc uotfuaad and >.t. t uJUvj it Kiroo* and port in oi t» 

T afanaa* Tho p- ooucutlon put*.* the roaeon for road., , *j it on tha ,:rou , that 
U-.n ocvnnlrsloi doaa t t I vo* tibot tboy »»err. Iltay do Xnavr. Th«« ]dra/i .ph daaoritaa 
V raa aiofehoda of tirluti i loo tto i t od 

w: * no part o ' th &t CM lM .k Mith t| . 

oth»-r ti ' m»*t''odB havo . ran ro «•! to : 1 •. chh.Im)' >i >r i *■ repbtltiun 1: i.rc.fu -lelal 

t. th<> urfanaa, 

. art* rho otj».ct 1 i. of th» <!«f < b aua'Mnud in that cns«* 

i 

n®fa#> 80 j Ttie riefc no objaota to tha IrtiM > vtion 1: to nvi iano* of r -racrapha 


V a ! 
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10, 11, 12, 13, u, 15, 16, 17 an! 1* of Prosecution' s Inhibit 18 on the rround 
that it 1 b all lrrelovunt tietter. 

Prosecution: The prosec tion Join* the defm.se in the* objection. 

President: Objection sustained. 

3y agreement between the'defense and the prosecution, Prosecution's xhlblts 
16 and 20 were not read to the oouraissicn. 

wxAumno* 


uestions by Prosecution: 

% Ueutensnt Levy, you are reminded you are still under oath? 

A. Yos, sir. 

Prosecution: Tti« roseeuti on desires to present a statenont dated 2 October 
1945 made by the* accused Hans Puts which is in the i ature of a confession, as 
Prosecutlcn's Exhibit 21, 

Prosldent: Any objection by the defense? 

Psfsnse: The defense has no objection. 

I resident: It aay be eo entered as Prosecution's exhibit 21, 

I hand you a paper ami asp. you if you have Piad occasion, to see that paper 
before? 

A. I hare, 

,. 'here and under what circumstances? 

A. At Prisoner of ?*r Hr closure ho, 326, Averse area, in December during the 
interrogation of the accused. 

Q. as that paper handed to the accused and read and examined? 

A, It was. 

. Did he read and examine it in your presence? 

A. He did. 

Q. Did he.finish reading it and hand it back? 

A. He did. 

. I as*' you whether or not ha was then questioned as to whether any promiges, 
reward or fear of punishment was aiade at the time that statement was taken? 

A. Ho was. 

. bat was id s answer? 

A. Hla answer wa* "Ho". 

• I ask you wiether or not he was asP od whether that statamnt was a voluntary 
staterent and represented the ti’ulb of his recollection? 

A. He was. 

h*t did he answer" 

A. Ho anew red that it was. 

. Yi vdwt date did you say that stater.,*rt was examined by hin. in your . rosci ce? 

A, urit^ the month of t eceuosr. 
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' hat Is tho uatu on thu aUto^ent'i 
A. October 2, 1V45 

Prosecution: I .would now like to offer this stubs..ant lx. ovluence us 
1roaecution*s tochiblt 21, 

President! You haven*t salt! who the interpreter was who interpreted that 
document already acUiutad here, 

prosecution: * are not in a (Oaition to nrovo that t a tho t/i, is unknown 

to the prosecution. It has oeen ©becked by the official interpreter of the 
cook! salon before it was offered. 

resident! Then or your opening renarke about the place and dato you 
should iiention whether Uis interpreter vaa a Jcruan or an American soldier or 
what. 


Prosecution: That appears at the end of tl*» instrument. 

President: ,.e want to know before wo accept atattt.ents what they are, who 
made them, who tho interpreter was if any, and not afterwards. That ,'lves the 

defense & chance to object. 

Defense! I t*s going to stapest t/tut the jiresiuent /sight «kmui you took the 
declaration lr. '’er»wn and theft trax elated It luter. 

President: He is offering tie translation. I want to know who it was that 
translated it. 

I rosocution: It lias been checked and accepted by thu defense as a correct 
translation. 

Frealdenti In order to .iualify the legitimacy of it and open it to hit 
objection wo have to abate who the Interpreter was. H# way object to the 
translation. That happens very often. He my wont to object to tho translation. 

He hasn't stated before xiow he has no objection, lie has stated he lias no 
objection to title Oeruan ntate,.«nt already given to the oourt. 

Prosecution! Uay it please the court, a stipulation has been reached and 
agreed by the defense 'ind the prosecution thut & tran lation of the state ents 
will bs substituted for the Genum, which will be put In lntor. 

President! hy put it In at a later time? 

Defense! At the beginning of tie trial at the time when chiffer*B statement 
waa offered, I was of' the un !orataf<iing that we had agreed to Accept the tranalation 
of all statement a. That was /qy understanding and I think it was the understanding 
of the prosecution. « 

T resident: There was some .question and I thought it was still an issue - a 
collateral Issue, 

Defensei It is accepted by the defense. 

President: All right. 

Prosecution! The official lnterjreter has checked it although the exact 
pa or was prepared previously. ^ach translation h*s boon individually ehaci od 
apalr by tho official interpreter of ttiia con. .1 union, nir. 
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President* Now, all v.c need to add Is to insert tho nuue of tha translator 
and his rani' and nationality. 

Prosecution* Host of those carry an affidavit. 

President* Tut it In at the top - tranelated toy, etc. 

Prosecution* As the affidavit ie a port of the Instrument, may I surest 
read the Aill affidavit flret. Thut would leave no question. 

▻resident, * Read it us written. 

Prosecution* Yee, sir. It *111 be read aa written. 

The trial judge advocate then read Prosecution'n ibit 21 to the commission 
as directed by the president. 

RHCROR8 aAblMATim 


urations by Defense* 

• lieutenant Levy you stated tlat each of the accused whose oonfwait ore you 
l'lentlfied here were • iven an opportunity to read those confessions and 
study then. How long did Andergaooen have to read hia confession? 

A. There were several statements given to Andergasson. On each occasion tho 
statement was riven to the Accused end - - - 

Q. How long in point of tUia did Andergassen have to raad hia statements? 

A. I cannot answer that. 

, Hoi' long did Store have? 

A. I cannot state definitely. 

, You stated that some of these men, the accused, wero in the room with you 
and eoioB were yiven the opportunity to go into a separate room. ’ ho wia 
in the room v.i th you and who was in a sop urate room? 

A, rn each ocoaeion the accused repaired In the room and read the statement 

and then answered questions concerning it. (Y> several occasions in addition 
they were given a chance to go into another room and further study the 
statements. 

. The same <iay? 

A. During a two day period. 

Did Andergassen go into that separate room? 

A. He wroto additions and -- 

, The question la* Old ho go into that separata room" 

A. T cannot say If ho did with his statement. 

. nid fitora? 

A. 1 canrot. any that. 

, Do you know of your own knowledge whether Andergassen was wartiod of hia 
right not to asks a statement? 

A. To my knowledge he waa not. 

, s ho wanted that if he wade a state ont It might ho used against him at 
a trial? 

A. No. 
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A* r tor*‘ s 

Mot to ngr know!*.. e. 

’ •*§ he warred be did '»•'• « statement It elyht bi» used a ulnat him? 

«?o, sir. 

Ms Anderpaseen told the purpoee of Ui» staternot". 

T don’t remember any definite ur;>oso having bean sot forth. 

Mo tor* told the jurpoes of hl^ statas-iont? 

No* air. 

You said there woro oi'flcer* of tlw carap walking in and out. bo you 
rom^d’Or how miy* 

A provost officer at- thut camp was charged with the nocurlty of th« prisoners, 
Mr * as present In order to facilitate bringing the prisoners to and from ths 
interromtt or room. 

Mow large aas this interrogation roo.a? 

About fifteen fast by f if toon fast - an office li which two desks and four 

ohelrs ar® situstod. 

How many men were present at Uw» ti...o of Andergassen's interrogation? 

Major T*mia, the Interprets!- and uyself all of tie tins. 

Any Mb therm? 

Vo, sir. 

Just the three of you' 

Yes, sir, 

Did ary other officers eone in tho room? 

!lsutenant Humphrey, provost officer, may have taut present durin* some time 
of tie Interrogation. 

Po -oit recall if any officer Just cans In, looked around, and waliteu out? 

Mo, oir. 

dll you tell the day this ocourred? 

Mit.her the #th and 9th, or the 9th an-i 10th of Use art'oar, 

as there heat in this roou at ths bios', 

T*s, sir. 

*Moh one of the two gave b*c tho confession first - which >no gave it back 
first - was it Anderraesei or tor* who finished resell > < first? 

I lo rot rornsmt^r ths exact order in wtiich they won* Interviewed. Thsv v.sre 
interviewed separately. Z can’t rs^icmbsr the order, 

■ho is this Interpreter >redl? 

^rodl is a -*rlaooer or war in custody in ths Prisoner of ur ucloeure at 
Averse, H«- works on cadre ai d is verv- capable, 

*’Ml s re hie dot lee? 

He works in ths office in tho caisp provost section, srves as intern eter, 

oversees th« wor* of ths denser olerm end other duties In connection with 
tr *■ oper'Jt'on of ths caiap. 

How lorv has he teen t ore? 

«e > ee been at the ca* ever since j havs been tiers - a year this ronth. 
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V*. Are you familiar irith Coman rank 1 

A. Tos, air. 

. v*® his Ulster of >ndam«a! 

A. 1th U-e Sender r.e, ! m. pot faultier. 

, Do you know If It ns a commissioned rank? 

A, Vo, air. 

Jefens»t Ko further question®. 

There being no further questions, the witness was accused at d withdrew. 
Preeldent: The coui t will La « a ter. minute recess. 

The 'out t thari recessed at I45D hour® and wan reopened at 1510 hours, at 
which time all tha .nembers of the- c owniasion, personnel of tha prosecution and 
dofunee, who were present before t.ha leoess, resumed their soot,a. >>.oh of tho 
accused, tha interprater and the reporter wore also present. 

First Lieutenant James a. ii&rne®, f. :.N.r-., 2677th i - ..egiucnt, ea® recalled 
by the prosecution, reminded. he *n still under oath, and t"stif1*nl as followsi 

r t rfxt *KA»ir» ATTok 

up itlons by Prosecution 

I will as’-, you whether or rot you had occasion tc> see the accused Anbergassan 
in I'olsano, and if so, state when and uneer what circumstance®? 

A. A party of four officers and two of the accused here. Am orj’nsser and tore, 
made the trip from Iprstruck to I'olaano. At holzano, we placed the two 
prisoners in the uestura building in tho Uolsano Jail operated by M 
I saw Arcergasset several tines In ’ olzano while he was being irterrooted 
and also on & visit to ti e forpo d'Armata building Ir. foleino. 

. "ben you visited the Corpo d'Armta building, who was present and where did 
you >*o? 

A* °n the first visit with AndarEassar, were presort An’ergassen, ,.<»Jor Ju'leon 
E, ilth, Captain n*^alvo, Tienterant Curts, ergeent ircallo, po 'slbly 
anot> *r anliatod iran, an . the criminal com-nslorer, August choster, and 
agree If. 

, lhe:a did you go? 

A. w want to the building - first »• visited the calls in tho basement- whore 
^choster kept hie t riBoaers. 

, id you observe anything unusual ir» those cells »Ian you inspected then’. 

T rend© t ulte a thorough invest! r.tlor of the colls. I lookod ospeclally 
for iaari'8 on the wall. 1 jxaminecl tho cell of Captain Hall. There *aa 
nothing on the wall at all - Juot :i few scratcnes. Ho> ever, ir addition to 
ths ordinary marks one finds on the wallu of ;riaonors' cells,’ in the cell 
occupied b ’ erguunt i ronloy, I thin* he nosed a sergeant at that ti no, 

I found his name scratched on tlw wall, perhaps with a nail or a sharp 
instrument of somn typo, Under the nar<a he hud written I think "2nd f 
lugtnent" and unaorneath that was scratched "Torture", un emeath that was 
the lata. I do not renetuber tho date. 

. >5 d yon go vdth hi yone of the aocwod into what hue beer* called the " r oe 

room"? 

A. Ibis sane tour «as ..,d« with both -,n *rr»s«er and tora. 
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• Th© same or at separate tiwaav 

At separate tix-i at It wwa the- tu.# uay. ;.utur»lly, to wont into thu so- 

called "machine roor.", I» aw obvious that t.he Oerwars had at.t* ipt*d l© 
dear up this pl..co r*t BblMMlO i-» they fa. era h*d been atufl’e*' Into 

the furnace next uoor, tables wore broken aro overturned, aim •vorytHnr 
wee u5U upset tut the ereral layout ot' the amchlne room was obvl tis. 

As you entered the <oor, It. was a low room, a cell about eight feet i, h, 
t f*irly large roo«.. you entuped the «loor, on tho right har i side *^a 

a series of steel pipe* about three or four inches in diaaoter, bpoi i.ht-*e 
pipes were 000.0 reguiat, wheels, throe of them. both of the accu * T 

have mentioned pointed out the at ool to the left ae you entered the roc* \s 
the one to which (.« tair Nall had beer hunt - . The wheel was about th* 
height of the buck of n men’s neck off the floor* A au;n ntai din? u awalnut 
tho wheel would have the buck of hla neck resting against tho wheel* v *th 
Anfervaagen ami fttors shoaod us how the crt t lac Latn committed there, and 
both of their stories ogreei. very well, Thu rope hud been wrapped Mound the 
wheel, a loop had been left bolo*. in which to place the iht'u neck, «n the 
other end of the rope was thrown over the pipes <nd fastened or held, 

. You havo been in court and have he*rd the leading of the corfunsi*v g of 

Apdcrgaseen and ■'torz? 

A, Tos, 3ir. 

", I Mk you whether or not the statements in U ose confession* agree with the 
drums as they enacted and allowed It to you in the maohlne room as you have 
Just testified to? 

A. v«a, sir, very well. 

Prosecution! Nothing further* 

C'tntf r, !Hf AMP'ATT: 'N 


uustlon* by r efer aet 

lieutenant, of your knowlod. e did the "rltish have a similar organization 
to CVS operating in this area around 'olzano' 

A* Tea, sir, the British had u similar organisation. 

.. Did you naii tain liaison with tho ' ritishv 
A. Very closely. 

• 1’oru provisions . ado for the printing of false credentials for nsmbers of 
the 0‘JT and agents working for then? 

A. Naturally those a rents vh.i wore operatin’ on undercover of enemy nationals 

had to have eooie sort of documentution. e provided them ..ifch that* 
However, our o* officer*, Operated in tU field in uniform us v.erUsn 

officers. 

• Did American officers ever carry identification papers any differert then 
‘ tnoso carried by the usual officer' 

A. Not to my 1 nowledee. 

. Are you familiar with the usual a^O card In th* ross»enlor. of officers 
A. I have a/. idea of »hat it looks li*®, yea. 

i* fas that tU (Ml L fit tyM ill ays MU rk 

A. All Anerlcor off .cere 01 American clvlliaris that had the regular aO'' csrd 
carried that. Ae a natter of fact >ban they went in the field, thvy 
disponed of every identification except th*: a*‘0 card. 
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sr? Ahty ever authorized to carry any otnor iaentifiaction except the '0 
card? 

A* There may have hear special c .see hen men were suthorlsed to go un .«r over 
but I cot »t now of ury. 

. 7h*r It Is certai \ that Captain Hall did have the ordinary . ) card when ho 
was captured, assu^n* he possessed one and It hadn't been lost'.’ 

a, light. Ho would i carrying his A00 euro. In sedition he would her* doj» 
tad" and In addition h« woula be wearing his insignia. 

.. h&t rank did Kolerici- Hall have, or as you Know his by the nicknu-a.; of 
love Hall, when he left to t o on this mission? 

A, I or not certain about that. » soever, when he first air'vad in the vioii.lt> 
of ( iserta, he was a first lieutenant, he i as promoted to captain sometime 
tufore his capture - I U*t> ln« a considerooie ti»> before - >r.ape before 
he went into Uie field on 2 Au u*t. 

. He ma/ have been jroaotod while in tho fielc, 

A. .vjyht. 

• bid you ever hear of Captain chroedur of the usnsan 33 office - exactly 

lUuaed Major nchroeaerv 

A. Yes, I have a slight recollection of tho nmae. 

,. He eoemanded some 3 troops in that r enei*u.l area around ; olsano and uortina? 

A. I think it was south of tho re. 

, It is the aa..« general area? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. You said you saw an the wall of one of the oells in Bolcano, the signature 
of Crowley. Had you ever seen .u*y liandwritirp of Crowley's before? 

A. This was not a si.{nature, It was printed in cape and scratched on th< all 

with a sharp Instrument. J didn't classify it as handwriting. 

. i o you Know who wrote it? 

A. I haven't the least idea. 

. f>o you know Wien it was written' 

A. I don't knew when it wee written. 

, You uu id the Or one attempted to clean up this building before you rot there. 

o you Know oA your own knowledge the 3omnn§ attempted to clean it up' 1 

A. Ho, air. 

, It was a pure assumption or. your part? 

A. .lght 

• You said when a man «ri baoked up to that pipe, it came Just about to tho 

level of his neck. ouli that -an be * short .uan or a tail man or M.-.t 

A. at average siaed i;isr,. If *.o ta».e tho iverai'e helrr t - five fec-t, o i t inches 

to !"v« foot, toi Inches - u than of that hel^it backsd U|> against this wheel 
-lOulu find o*a* of lie neck was a uinst th>* wheel. 

. You characterised ..oderic-. Hall us u very tall man? 

A. hot I, sir. 

. f ov., aid AnderKUBson appear ut this tJute to b« ale;, or highly nervous'. 

A. y*6, 1 will say he > <>i very nervous and at ILaso 1 know he as sick. 
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. To«i could characterise hi a condition as bo Inf nr the point of a nervous 
breakdown could you not' 

A. ’ 1 will say that 7 ths fll nt iron nolsmno to .were* and (;*aert» labor, 

Utat during the coio-uo of that flight an'torgaasen whs on the verge of a 
nervous bro*k<«3wn. 

ere hi* etatemonts read to hl/u at that tL e? 

A. I an not preset t during the entire. interrogatioi of ..niergnssen but ur!n . 
tho titles I happened to be present, he apparently agreed with the eUtw.. o;;te 
ae they wore twin? neJe, frequently interrupted Herr cluster in tie ta ing 
of testimony to ut In corrections unu thin. 3 of that nature, 

.« Now, Lieutenant, 1 want you to think carefully or this, at the time yoi 
are speak! nr of t, «n you Just ai nwered that question, had ruerrwssei ►on 
read the statements of th<- othsr accuped^ 

A. No, 

r. He had not? 

A, Ha had not. At the early stares, ho did not know any of the other woeueed 
were «mder arrwet. 

,, You eald he Interrupted .choeter cort‘nuously, did you not? 

A, I mav have said "continuously"• that 1 m rant was frequently - often, 

• Do you know wiat he said whar ho interrupted? 

A, Not very well but I couli teU b> the way In which lie taL.od that he «ne 

expending the stateavit. 

• How could you tel! he was expanding? 

A, ell, a man can think, 

Q. Th« conmioai on is jrolnr to do the thinkirr. 

A, T aei-ee with you there. 

v. As a witness, all we want i* your observation, i-lll you tell us fro* your 
observation, ho* you knew he was exporaln# and not correcting. 

A.* Those were both andltior.B end correctiors. 

, How io you know that? 

A, Just.by my own ofcsrvation - purwly ny own opinion, 

. This wan at the time you charaeUirlsed Andorpaeson ee bo Id; ut tho joint of 
a nervous breakdown? 

A, No - later he was olosor to the j>oint. At this tirao, ho was, however, vory 
nervous. J an ; .ot a physician but I knew ho was very upset, 

, This wee right after he was arrwetwd was it notV 

.. Ho, he had beer in custody for ec is tlno. 

. How long? 

A, I have no Idea. 

. He whs oeirif- queetiorvd by a -*n who had hee’> l a associate in the er-em 
secret )olice, is that correct'’ 

A. *»e, sir. 

. o you Know whetfer he had buji wurno i at this tine of his rights not to mine 
a statement? 

A, 1 am quite certain he had not been warned. 
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. !(• ban not bear wimed It night be used against hi* at a trial? 

A. lfcht. 

. And he siek? 

A, Tee, eir. 

. t<o you the fate of fcajor ^chroeder of the f :«r <u> 

A* If I rer.ercoer the nv * correctly, he Ic dead. 

. You don't Know how he wao 1(1 lieu? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Tall us how he w«s killed? 

A. The story is that ha was Killed while attesting to escape fro* some 
...lerioar. group. 

Froascutlont May it please the eouaiaelon, th.» prosecution wua to strike 
from th» rocord any reference to i'ajor shroeder ir t.iiat tho t^atliiory Is vague 
and uncertain. It haa not been .(down It is of the witness' personal knowledge, 
that there is any conn action between Itojor ’chroader and thin case an<’ it is 
entirely o«A of the scope of direct examination, 

Defensei 111 Wi* caouainsion accept this testiuotiy subject to it bcir * 

tied in later” If the defense does rot tie it up, we will Agree to havirr it 

withdrawn* 

PrseUentt The motion is denied* 

Defense- Nothin^ further. 


’ rau! r r:-,TT'Y dy the comki.^i i: 

,ueatlon» by Lt. Colonel onfordt 

... lieutenant barnea, when you visited thio so-oallsd ".achine Koom M , was 
thsr* any mention -ade at ttat time of the activities of H*ns butz in 
correction with th*. death of captain Hall by the other two accused who 
were in tho roo.. with you at tho time» 

A* Yea, they save us the story in the room ana demonstrated the various 
positions. 1 don't re enr or exactly what i as said at tbs tii.u* hut ore 
of the two men pointed out that Buts or chiffer pushed on the shoulders 
of Hall and ths other onv lifted his feet. They pave us a fairly realistic 
picture of tlw execution in the room and oontioned the names of the mrious 
individuals present* 

. »« uta lr. the room at the time you wore there” 

A* He, utz was taken into custody in olaano *nu sent south to a prisoner of 

war onclosure. 1 old not soo him oxcept M on taker out of the enclosure. 

The only two men *»ho roei acted the cri c at bolaaro were Andergftssor and 
5tora* 

f 4* .e>s .irderfssseu and torz cort r about the complicity 'r the murder of 
Captain Hall? 

A* han w« first questioned Stars at Innsbruck, he ;-.vo us the preliminary 

facts at the dead, of Captain hull* At that time ho aid not reueeter bh t 

Ruts was .resent* I think he said t!«t .mother <ian mused katzken, who hns 

bout, met ticned, was ^ •«sent. 1 think he was confused us to the murders of 
Dr. I cr.wr and Captain hall at the tiae. later when he * ao urou.'Lt to the 
n* chine room In olzeno, he i one. Abo red th?.t, 1 ut.z had been the ;.<an pr .?i*nt and 
not Vatzken at tee onder of Captain Mail. 
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Osin*. no ‘X U.or < 4 ue»'tiK,a, thu witr«s« m»s excused and withdrew. 

Ur*. tJ. chard . . Lmdt| lorcnoi* Itu'.v, u witr.jsft wr UM prosecution, 
throat* the lnUrpritar« •'<■* snu testified jo fullowuj 

I'XNnC? QMilUAT.nt 

u"»tl i n by /oawcit lot t 

. Ill you tUU your nwi.e to tho cuuoloslonV 
A* Uro. Lends. 

That in the nare of your busbar, d? 

A. Uujor ..icljau W. ./jwie. 

. Is ho a tattibnr at the anued forovo of the United tdtSsV 

A. Vo is s aajor of Ihi United fat«r . r v. 

. hat i.aa your na:.e previous tc the ttue of your aerrlajT* to is.lor Lewis? 

A. Countess ; csslMillana, Albertti. 

t. hors did you iivov 
A. In tho LaJLoaites. 

, here we the Doloeltes iocat- d ritb rsferei ce to the city of > olwano > 

Italy? 

A.. abuul sixty Kilo... a torn fr<® Loiwano. 

. l id you over have cccaaion to Know a (Jer «n by the nums of August SchiffsrV 
A* Yea, because hs hnd i^s arrested. 

'. If you sow au«u&t ‘.chi for in the courtroom, wil you point to hii*/. 

A. Ill - first in front cf (Indicating August ‘chlffer;. 

111 you state to the court the nature of your acquaintance with au/uaL 
. chiffer und the circumstancca un ■»- which it occurred’. f’luaue answer a 
sentence ut a tine ai .... tfisn wait until it has boon translated in fnpllsh 
by the interpreter. 

A. Yes, irst, I was arrested for Inuring helped an caoricai polot who carte 
down with is plane or t<y yrapurty. rollit second, because 1 hue buried 

the rest of twelve ,/uerloan airmen who cu.*u down near tin , ropert;. which 
Z own. 7h« reason of a. arrest was helping the allies. 

• After you wars arrested, whore i.ere you incarcerated'. 

A. r ix months ' was lit l’rsnto it. a cell and tnun 1 ua sunt to Uoltuno nd 
wopt In : olaano for fix-r and a half months by orlor of ajor 'Chlffer. 

•'ro. that ca^p I ..as supposed to be cent to Gerwuty, 

,. lien did the tine in U» uarap at holwuio commence? 

A. In ftbruary. 

. I at year' 

A. 191.5 - until liberation. 

1 resident! I iouiu like to as* U.« prosecution wist he expects to prove by 
this witness. hasn't bi«u her “ with the presort cane at all. 

• riiecuiiont l U-Jj assure fclw coutiss:.on I will. 

prosi^entt Qlve us a sut-uary of what you will do. 
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f, roB«oution: Hor utlmony In concerned with the i^ tifloAtlon o" several 
Of t '»■ ' 0 C 0 .. 8 C<t, 

president} Troceed. 

y, Let ..§ you** duty o : Job In the concentration enap? 

\, T w«t xorilnr If. the lr.f ir;>»«i*y at the osnp boeattso <;he aaamnnder Titho 
thourl t I xa* ' 1 - -.Mi t.3 co vary hard worh. 

r, u 1c you avar Hivo )ccaai>n *Mle In that canp to *•*» any >rlti*h military 
personnel' 

A. Tea, I did. 

y, as thera anytJrirut distinctive .bcvt tho in/Hah fliUUl| personnel Mwt . 

you ««*? 

A. T tnvo soon two parachutists, fTsptalri Mttlr.lohn end his ser/roant. 

lafansej I love th< ar.cser he stricter an rot responsive to tlkd iiu»"»tl'VI, 
Tr'sidor.t! .’otlon i ranted. 

, hat »as distinctive In th* appearance of the f.n#lish you i-cw in the camp? 

A. TV.ay had on a berat, « round cap, th* color of cherry, "lion th**:, «. et l Ing 

on their shoulders hlch arm als*) of the *v."» color and then or<> wi the 

in si pnia of a captain. 

. Itere on tha shouluei* -es the Insignia of the color of the beret or hat 
Located? 

A. Kora (tndieatinf. uppor shoulder), 

. (to you knni tho nOi-naa, and if you do stela the raaaons that you know tha 

ru* os, of this ritlsl personnel? 

A. r«oau»a tha fogllsh ca; tain had Introduced himself to op In the infirmary. 

• hat lar yua* « was spokon between you an. tne nglisti ceptclnV 
A. r rer*ch. 

, 70 you speak Fran oh? 

A. Vt«. 

r,. old tha dnylish certain sj oak an understandable frenoh? 

A, ’V -.i .->» e perfect french 1"cause he hac*. studied in .’runce. 

. l id anythliv also happen lr *h*» caarp * 1 ich nerves to rilsblr-j^ulsH t» oso t'.<* 

!nan in your recall ot’ion 7 

A. Yea. 

. -Ill :v)u tall the ch^t hat tluit was? 

A. Tn of* call of thia c?ucp there was ur. ole nlish. lady. < ver. tmi" t e 

prloo'isrs of this eaap had to *0 around for their daily walk thuy rtppencd 
tn i*n by tM* Ihtylish captain aid aver? time this npllsh lady >»aL*«tJ in 
. . •• hi''. , - t, ! ' <".••* •• •• •. • <•'* '. > t * 

a note Captain little John frvo mu, 

, 'let wao tha occasion for ca.tain ittlejolw boln/j in Llio liiffcmuryv 
\ 0 afore 1 *- vlr * tha ramp, Cspt air Mttle.lohn sour, ten hi .self or purpo *u - ** 
flr.rur - 90 that Is could « aor.t to tha iiifirrary an! therefore cow]" ;'.v<» 
me n not 0 for tils * 1 fo. This unt o Ms •* v»*i \ff M t hUlbud after, 

. Hid you tmw ■mi si or. tn tslh rith tspta'n Littlejohn at the ti/ae ha v.i 

you this note? 



A. Yea, I did, 


ill you detail t the bout of your recollection th-r conversation as had 
i<iU, Captain llttlejohn at that time'. 

Captain ’ittlejohn tol«l u*» "I thank you vary ,-.uch for whatever you have 
dona for >M all thio t-Uui. I an going and J don’t think I will every come 
back froca where 1 an -oinfi, therefore, I will r -ivn you this small note 
ahlch you will deliver to «ig v.ifa as soon as the «*r is ovur." 

, bo you rocall the exact insignia that Captain I.ittlejohn i.or* on his shouldorV 

A. He had an e.’sblem like a captain - three thing* whi ch reminded au> that ha was 

a captain* Underneath, I could see there wo some thing reddish, the c lor of 
a cherry like his hat, 

. I will a si. you whether or not at any otlwr time Captain little John showed you 
any other insignia of rank which he carried about his person*! 

A. Tot, he did. 

Q, hat insignia wee that and will you describe it? 

A. It was the orown of inland. 

Prosecution! e ask the commission to take Judicial notice that the crown 

is the insignia of a major in the British forces, 

. bid you have occasion to see Littlejohn and f'rowley the afternoon they loft° 

A, I saw them at the last moment - both of them to, other with an American pilot. 

• How do you know the third porson was an American pilot? 

A. I was arrested because I happened to know too well thu uniform of American 
pilots, 

. Is that because of the oan from the wrecked aircraft you had buds, ? 

A. Tea, it was because of thut. 

• bid the two u rv 5 llsh«.«n and the Amorlean j Hot depart from the concentration 

camp together? 

A, Yes, they did. They happened to v by the door of the infirmary all to ether, 

, Now, with reference to that date, at a later date did you have occasion to see 

any other Amerioan flyers? 

A. Six flyers, 

. About how long after the date you have beatified as seeing the two rgllshnen 
ar.d the American fly,<r leave tho camp, was that? 

A, Hires or four days after. 

. ' ill you describe to the co/nm sslon the occasion and appearance of the six 

Aiosrioan flyer* wnen you saw them' 

A. I happened to tee the six American pilots ss they were coming ,ut of the 
cello of the camp after J-aJor . chlffer and two adjutants of i ajor chiffer 
had been in thoeo cells, 

«. ill you describe the appearanoe of tlw osier lean flyers at that tine? 

A. Yos. Two were wounded in tho lags. The oth rs worw wearing their hair in 
disorder. They had olood or their cloti.us and they had chalk on their 
shoulders and o» their buck. As they were >'0111.: by my door, ; asked them 
what liad ! appened and they said, "Terrible, terrible". 

. mo you remsmber the physio*! appearance of ar\y ora of those six won? 

, i was dark, vory tall and very strongly built. 
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. ho you know the rw«s of any of tl.oso mon end if so, state how you now 
their names? 

A. I know they were prisoners of var. The first ore who arrived In theca*;;; 
was r>livor ileby. lit told fe* that tho name of one of th > six airv.an tas 
Parker and another onu 1 think w«s Tafoya, 

• la there any particular reason why you voul reinember a Spanish iut ic like 

Tafoya, 

\. You, because I apeai i>aniah, therefore, it Is nnsier for «o to ren«r<ber, 

. ouId you recopniae a chorr; colorsu liat you roan tier.ud the two .nrHwhnen 
wore? 

A, Yee, I could, 

. ould you recognise the Insignia upon thut cap' 

A, It is i-oseltle. 

Prosecution* May it please the cooualsslon, I would like to present Captain 
rarhar of and sAS iiey.i-iont In uniform with hie cap on for the identification of 

the witness. 

President* All right, 

. Do you see anyth!r*: you rucorni** on Capt.ain Parker? 

A, Yob, the hat is the cows nut Captain Mttlojuhn wasn't bo elegant. He iiad 

an overalls, 

. Is ths iraiprifl on th is ca,[ the n.;.ju it.sdpnia that was on the caps wort by 
Littlejohn and Crowley? 

A, Yes, the hat was absolutely' the euu>a but Captain lIttlejohn had somethin)' 
on his sleeve - us, 

Proseoufeioni v introduced Captain Parker oololy and only for tho purpose 
of the hat, Uay Captain Parker bn oxcusedV 

President* ill tho trial Judpe advocate introduce the hat. That duosn't 
s«eu to satisfy tho rioord. o should hsvs the hat in ovicence, 

Defenaei It con oe introduced, desoribou and withdraw. 

Prosecution* 1 intend to introduce Captain larger in full uniform if that 
la satiafactcry? 

President* Ho, we can't go bock. e will have to do it nor-. 

rroaucUtion* • introduce and offer into evlCeres the cap recently worn 
by Captain Parser, and Identified by tho witness, us Prosecution's xhiblt 22, 

efunsei No obJeotion, 

President* It will be admitted into influence. 

Prosocutinni *t now aa to wittioraw i roseoition's oditit 22 and substitute 
in lieu thereof an accurate description of tld a cap, 

Defensst It is satisfactory to the defense. 

Prssiuent: It is»y be wiUidrawn arid a description substituted therefor. 
Prosecution* No further juostinns. 
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CKOMjS IXAf IflATI' N 


uootions by Pofenaet 

. Mrs. Lewis, will you ploaao toll Uk c . t > kia <j f the firet tl * you 
t»*w Major * chlffor. 

.. I «&>» Major Jchiffor at the tvuup hut ! ho' 1 , lean hi* b*»foru at thu . itapo 
too. 

i. »h«r waa that' 

A* At the 

r . ’’ttarv did you awe him at tho eiunp'’ 

A. T don't ru.mc.lwr tho date very well. In February - uirch - novum l tinea. 

ho actually took you into custody? 

/i # Tho r eatapo In ' olr.ano. 

. Po you know what a*? took you into custody? 

A. Vo, I do not. 

. To you know what section of tho (iostapo thoy aero fron? 

A. Ttio Tr«nto section becuuae wimre 1 *ue arrested wan in the Province of 

Trento. 

q. ho who In coaifitanQ of tho Tranto station? 

A. First Pr. Moeltl, ther tun ha hr lti oh ror Habbi. 

,. ho woo i»i enmuHro of the 'reatapo station in ^olaano? 

A. Ufcjor Thyrolf and 'ajor ^chiffbr. 

. Oily or.o raan can 00 in carj-wmrt - lhirh was ir coooand? 

A. I believe Thyrolf. 

,. l>id you over tali to Major r chlffar? 

A. NO, never. 

’ . !>1d tho tostapo non r.ho arr«atod you toll you why thoy were arrwatLny. you 

A. They never toll why thoy am at people. 

. Did thoy toll you on *hoao order tney noru arresting you? 

A. After 'lUeatlonirv uo ter houi-a they told wo why. 

, ho questioned you? 

A. Dr. t'oolal anci > r. Stimpfl. 

. aa kajor r chii’fer over present at that In terror* t ion? 

A. He wasn't. 

, :by did you «*> that hajor Hjhlffer arrostod you'* 

*. ‘••cause Cap a In ..at bi told fjo, m I a. afraJ. I have to nena you to ol &ano 

because Major cblffor Juet culled me on the toluphora and said 'Js aha 
eominr or not coiuinf - t> is lady countnaa. 1 " 

. here? 

A. The concentration cae.p. 

. ! Id l/Mjor chi'■far Mike any attempt to question you after you *ot to tha 

concentration cawp? 

A. he did rot. 
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. Th«r your nolo reason for eaying that . Jor chiffer arn-sted you Mas 
\ihat aoreoro elrm told you, Is Hat right' 

A* T knew ! was a r’aoror of .'ajor 'chiffer the moment l arrived In olaano. 


.. How did you know? 

A. accuse the people U : ol/ano iveru telllnr, me there la nothin, that can <i# 
done t>*ca you 01 e >< prisoner uf the ; it.apo In ’ olr.ano* 

• isn't the commander of the ‘ktstapo in nolaano Major Tliyrolfi 

A« Yes, in bolxano, 

Q. her <«« the last tiae that you saw Captain Littlejohn? 

A. Y’e didn't have a ealenuar in the camp but I can way it t.us a*.out the ud idle 

of fcaroh* 

. rid you 9'ie t)te six American flyers whom you referred to a f<o» Minutes ago, 
go into those cells In the concentration camp". 

A* to. I didn't see thera go into the cells* I saw Hum* caa out of ti •> cells 
iut r knc w the other Americans t«s there because Uiver ileby had told 
ne about then. I Mae sending them eometling each day - aomethln*; to aat. 

j, Do you Know their hyslcal condition v!w»r they rent into thus* cells? 

A. I couldn't say. 

. Iho was ineide those cells oesiues tho flyers? 

A. Oliver 'llsby, Pubrega, two American umjore, Uaarthur, threo wore Americans, 
an ngllsh sailor who later died and another ngllshciun* 

. ho aoooffljemiod hujor dchilfer whan tie went into t oee cells? 

A, Thoee two •oeri (iniicntin,. Andergassan uno tors) and a wan In civilian 
clothes* 

. Do you know whether any other men wont In t ose colls? 

A* Dr* £ ’timpfl, t ose two man (inulcatlnj' t,ors a.<l ..nderpassen) and a woman 
dressed In IS clothes* 

. v u pointed out two men sitting iji tho prisoner' a dock* ill you point 
them out Specifically one toll us theii namen if you know themV 

A* I didn't know the nasoo of tho two men 1 eforo. I remember tho names here 
in thie court but everybody knew thoee men by sight because they were Very 
much fait red* 

. ill you tell us the naiacs of those two men *ham you inaicated'. 

A. Andorra soon and tors* 

• 7.111 you please poii t to U< ue« two «.sn unu tell us their names? 

A* >tors (pointing to tors; and Andergasuer. (point! r., to ..niiorgH-rjen ; * 

. How lone after you last sarr Captain ; Utlojohn did you sue these six flyers? 

A. I have already said aoout tries or four days* 

. Are you positive of the namoe of those flyers as you gave them to the trial 
Judge advocate? 

A* Yes, I mm sure - so I have heard from 'llsby, 

• ofonset lathing further# 

RiX.Irli.-TT sl/AJ » aTI1! 

u< Mtionr by irosacutiont 
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• :»i<i uajnr «) |ffn 

A* iO. 

A. NO. 

prnaoculioii: ■ ftrt: • r. 

AAUItiATli* *Y U OA HI .*»!•« 


u.ly Colon*l «(My* 

. .hw Van • Ur pa nUi . . muJ | IX • . ii .;ify in «v own Rind ,)um. ft _t 

u.oaa coll.# tom. ore L iso <il. 

cl a rector was 

1. . urn co.I# -taut t-olfte of two (tutor# by t*u .*turs. Ths, U-i o«.o 

or t*u woodon bcOo - *- * On to, ol' the ot r. .hwt Ut**r« war* Ot. »T col is, 

Uw so-called •bloc. c«Us", without lii+t, , orfoctl: empty; i mj. .tosct-ih* 
this List coll i -cfcos* . h» li t!.*ro .vs-slf bovun hours altico i /.v.; 
to* to Usptsln j lttlujohn. 

Uiiatlor 9 ty I t. Polo--'. ,! ford: 

. . ... f ■ : . t 

i.i»rea. l^y rtu you u- .u t>#»t statement’ 

A. acause overytiiu \ or* .u*a *nd«ri:a»su* mt v t tl.*> c.uafi, >.« c iu r‘aj-acn 

know that so .ji-iiiiy vas ,uUi; to bu Iliad. 

i«rcn#«M I object to Uiu Is it ,uestlor> *mi unswer raid ask that tint c 
•trick on. 

Presidents That »*s * question of * .. astro r of the aauivissiun. 

a c.m still a#n* fc wotioi tc strike it; also Ihu nesliw *nu 
m fn*or t..forS it witch 1 * W^leribi t„ Win i'uuo, 

frosldentt The corn^lrslan tallevwu it loaerlol to the issue aui denies the 
notion. 

, Too tic svorytl e tors and and hv^kibv *i>pvAred at th« cst*. f son. too «au 
oli.fi to is killed* in r at basin of .act do >wi na*« t .t etnte^nt 
• veauss usually 'r « *». * ■ ru could »to a v»r uo^rr.ful carriers orlnjrir 

>.woy corpses ana t-rlnglng t* . - * corf-son to, .r*J olaano. 

. or* the nn»« cco.ar.luu by ators and ,r>a.«ryassur. ovary ti*a» 

,. ’ ir urra ma the st who saoonpanlad U>« carrlnre. 

. Thor shat connection -j • -i tors ,*.• d aj ourftiins-< ,.»•/« . t. u • ait . * 

prl#o..ur# at tha c#A*f 

SQ>PS tr 4QT wore -r.c-ii |s ship# and tarribls 

iratru-.iU.-.ts *»nrt t.. ; » ar« mown to . o t. *i a’-riiiVio.tn of the- coi.vvu)d - / 

tu r.ill. a rt#w. ro of tha coup at nolssno know <u.iet ly that th is 

In. ..*<i. nijro oiA.iji* t.) lurtuT' ,«orvl«. 

. : id you know or h*»ar Myihitifl about i osnnsotlan tatwaar. , duygasssn mi 

tor* uiui t.*w vJ.il: of uny of tha ,.*artt«D or rlttn.i :«r»oiw *1 aMch vou 
.-»yu ...«r.tlr.ru4' 

. i u;u<i>nt say th«.l U>a*uas this orui'i ij i; : t, oJ utslas t.»s o*.*,» nnaco 

1 *..»*. re U\li . e-.n .‘v • <J.-or i . *« tnai Ltrs c«i.4a to tbs o«t-u. to 

- .t ; . lulstraai t . . . .rlcsi-. flyers* 










i null vri 


L.'C 


uestl .it* by 

). | id you evsr see tors ar-d Ajin*r£aesen kill arof tho t ri aurora that ctua 

to 11 ' CSAJJ th«i •; 

A* 1 did r ot* 

. . 1 | 'o-.i «vor si'»» 4 , .«iy uaoi ox.d iori boat uj a •;• iMrlou fljrara • Uwt 

cup* 

A* 1 aid not with uy eyus* 

. : id you a»o a.»y of thu corps-re Uiet you jay ai» ser user ar.u tar* 

aceoauanlsdv 

A* I wjuiotly jmw» the corpses* 1 (>«vu - «n ouffir.s. 

* rid you see >»ho »tis Li- ti osu coffins' 

A* Thev itar cloned* 

. I'O you Know there sere corpses In those coffins' 

A* Tt la obvious* 

C* Than Ain^r&aeaon art tor a uere Juat orrui : beya uho i>uae to fetch soma 
prisoner' 

A. Yea, they wer« c-Jilrv to fetci those rlsm era but they nero alao golnp Into 
the cells of those prisworn. 

. To tu- o thee, out I • are talKin^ txoul American prisoner#. 

A. Tea, they can* to taka theu out of tho aaop. 

. That is all you Kno*. about ».««at napponea. 

A. Tea. 

efor.net ho furtisr questions. 

likOIr-nCT OAAIaJNATJA 


uontlor e by iroancutIon; 

Q* You stated that yo». eaw *joi* chiffer cor.e out of the room alter tt- a lx 

Aim erlcwi -ilotn hail gone by your duor, is that oorrectV 

A* Tea, »Jor ohiffei ca/ae out of that call and he .an fixing u> Ms uniform 

and n« ii.et lace to faee* 

f<afeneai I move the onnwer he etriot on. It did not anawwr the question* 

J rueeeutioni That *oula b« the answu tu the sect.* . uuntlon. he ar> no red 
the preliminary anil next stlon in on<* ar.freor. 

Pr- sl ionti 111 you rephraeo tJ>«. ouoetion* 

rroneoi.tior: Hie trial Juu, u advocate Jo ns the dsfuii.-jc ii tho n.otioj to 
stride that portion ol’ the anauor follower:: the ionl ’Yes ' in th lust Su3war of 

the .ltness* 

* ill you Stand u, anil imitate the Ml or.n of Major .(duffer as ho caste out of 
Utah room. 

A* Major chiffor «*S vury ei_ putt ■ ..* nas . lnd of nu-iaed up 

he itouedla toly fixed it U|> the hey 1 nu ahoninm ( in dicat li ^ he hrusf off 
his .'lotl.es, pulliic doMl ni 1 louje and ran his hands chc* over hl « hair)* 
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I roaocutlor.: Noth inn fartuur. 


H fr i.® KXANINATICI 


uoatl in s by « Tents*: 

. : i<; you see 'ljor chiffer fo Into that cull'. 

A m Y«a, ho In ur.d owae out* 

ofunse: That is all* 


rhur« being no furt'ter - asntloi s tlm wlfciien# was excused and withdraw. 
President* The co^nlssion wl 11 adjourn until eight-thirty tomorro* oning. 


The eanoiasioi thur., at 16JC hours on 1C January 1946, adjourned to ot at 
0830 hours on 11 January 19t6* 






K. U ; L* uus 


Trial Judre Advocate 


The jallitary commission uet pursuer t to adjournment, at Cfl3C hours, 11 
January 1946, all thc scoters of th j oon^isalon being present as wall as tho 
personnel of the prosecution and the defense, rho were j iwsent at tho olcs*< of 
tho pr-Ylnus session in this case. ach of t) >i accused, the ii.terpreter ard 
the reporter were also presapt* 

rroaeoutiont The jrosocutlon douiren to prosont a confluentLai died. ng 
Air tree Report, ter apartment, Mea*> 4 uarter»' ..r.v Air orcee, .ashington, *C* 
as Prosecution*s xhlbil 23* 

ucfensei No objection by the defense* 

The trial Judge advocate then read Prosecution's «ahlblt 23 to the coardasion. 

rosocutlon: "iho [ rosecutlon non offers iri avldenoe u report dated 17 -arch 
1%5 with reference to i rosecution'e jUiibit 23, ai«n«d by Harold u. jsith, lot 
Tit*, Air Corps. This is a certified true copy of a report by Lt. bolth* 

efensei »Jo objection by the i1sfev.se. 

J'rcsiaentj . hich purports to be what? 

rroiecuticnt One of tho statements referred te in i rusecuti on* s .inhibit 23 
at paragraph 12* 

President: Is it ar. official, uoau-unt* Is lt a deposition? 

Irosucution: lt is a state.«r.t ts>.ei In the course of proceedings to sunnit 
S Ulssiut Air Crew sport* 

; r»silent: Is it a deposition? 

Prosecution* T do not now. 
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f re President! It in not, of course not. iu Ui«» defense have an oppo. tunity 
to cross oxiuiii « tin. author? 

' Ko, sir. 

President; than it Is not a deposition. that l« the uwui of that 

»oaecution: 17 u*rch 1945. 

I'n»pi<i«ntt It. lti s routine report and lias nothin#: to uo with this cmo, 

Prosecution; Yes, sir, it has exactly - - - 

Presidents Just a minute. 

T’rosocut ont Yes, sir. 

rrsainent; I don't, war: to say nothin* to do with U in case. I aoant 
during the investigation, t wasn't written for that pun oso. It was written 
before the Investl.-ation of this case* 

Prosecution; Yes, sir, or the date the aircraft loft its mu*. 

I*re«i dent; hers l» tho author of this report? 

Prosecutions I do not know anything of hi«, sir* 

[’resident# oulu llm uofenee have c eo: interested in cross axaninit - the 
author of this doeusmt? 

ofenret ho, air. 1 thin* ti«t was a rau t of the Missing Air Crew sport, 
nsn't it originally fastened to it? 

Prosecution; It * as .'astenad to Jt. 

Preaidshti Then this shoala be all one ax: 1bit. 

lroaecution; ( believe it uh iuia sir. The report signed ny idoutereu t 
harold U. iuith, dated 17 darcri 1945, tee been . ar, ed Prosecution's exhibit 2j (a). 

The trial Judes advocate than read r’rojecution's -xhibit 23 (a) to the 
coBttisalon. 

Prosecution! The triai Judge advocate would now like to introduce a certified 
true copy of a report signed by Alphonue . lauria, ntaff orronnt, «ir Corps, 
P.unner, ubject; .' »s .r* aircrew opart, it roference to i ro.veeution'• rxhlblt 
23. This r.Aa been roirKod ! rosecution's xliiblt i!3 (by. 

'efonsst No objection to this, sir. 

The trial judre advoc-.to then read Prosecution's inhibit 21 (b) to the 
eomnissiun. 

P r o ! -cutlor: The prosecution would now liko to offer in ovidence a certified 
true coj-y or a letter AfMl ty Ml As Ml if,son, uecond lieutenant, air turps, 
invest!r* t;I U f leer, oateu lc July 1745, arid hsadod 2616 iu*pwtri*tion Unit (0), 
WO '50, Hubjocts "Status of .attru Canuaity", to the CoretnodLr.if General, welfth 
«lr WM, , 650, tJ. 3. Arv. this has been mrkeu Prosecution's hhlMI 24. 

befeneet Tire aufonse will ouj- ot to tl is as not. being part of the official 
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re:ort heretofore introduced into evidence, mm]| | l rO>H«lUtt , l jtf.lt It <j. 

Thia 1* Just a report of the li vc.iti, tlr. -’leer **i'. os t out to »*he routine 
investl* -ti >n. 


President.: ve> « routine invent t-ntiot. 1 s an official. .utter an-< the 

ij Vest. *.t *r ; officer** i*«;prt soul-.. to *; »•'.*! r!.. I ocui..«nt. 

Meim if j understand ttut clearly, alM«t anythin." viUi the fend n | of 

... 'it 

official document. 

t rowocuticni Soeiefching written aa a prellnlr.ary investigation of thl* < -no 
ha* en entirely different possibility ishir. . It than o ~et ; In/ routine writ 1 a. to 
complete i report and urtiter *lt» out tup bearing on this cueu. 

President: T eoo at you ^o*n but I bell we it * iul<i be ijaposalbls £>r 

the trial Jttdfe advocat* or th<* a of hi ae counsel t.o assure thie collusion .rat 
the pur, o»« baniml tbi* report >*«». tat la It labeled? 

Prosecution: statue of battle Casualty. 

liefone*: Tltls :artloular otm ie not daMagl:*: enottpli to laattur but tne 
gon*ral : rinclple is Mhat l a concerned »lth. 

President: I will overrule your objection. It will tie adttltted. 

Tho trial Jud e advooate tlien read Pronociti on' a ■*) lbit 2k to the c^^ laeign. 

I rortoouti oni Tho prosecution would t.ow liie to Introduce m f joa-cutloi *e 
Uchlbit 25 a certified true a tract copy of a letter l'ra.i K ud«nartoro, 2677th 
hupJaent, .jffloe of trotutfic «rv cos C’rov), 112, :ulw1 5 July 1945 <'f»n 

signod by Ju'san . < ltb, U*Jor, , (hl«-f, I , 'ubjootj Locution of P.raves 

of Air i oroe : ersannel, to Craves hep. i strati on, • , T a. 

befeneoj May it please the c-^winei.*., this letter nr ruch Is probably 
aumeelble ulth the excei.tlori of one para?ra|>i. i: it , which la noth!nr but a 
pure supposition, absolute?/ supported by nothin? elec that appear* In the letter. 

President: If it ie Jr* s*d us a supposition, the court appreciated attention 
be drawn to trwt. • »ili tu*n v uolciul not'oo of it and due aunei ioration .ill 
be givuri to that. 

Lefunetit oul-t it be ,>o.*lbln after the ‘•.nd)n t ; of It to runen y obj otlw. 
to stride out paravrai n 2 of roeecutlon' i x* lblt 25 no that it la ..at a part of 
tho record" 

President> Yet, all rlcht. 

The trial Jude* advocate then reed frosaoutior'n xhit it 25 to theeen«iaeioa« 

* resident; The objection of tha -taf ,*o to paraH/a-.ii 2 of I rnueoutien' »• 
•Af.it.lt 25 ie aietainett. the o< tire paragraph 2 '.11! » strlaken f rwi the r Aided. 

Prosecution: The prosecution would now like to offer lx. uvlaence a certified 
true cofy of a * »r «i >»rt wt, .«rter s r..; ii torces, - sj. it o' ton, leelity 

Air ir.w ort, ii.eofar as the Aua>u upj Liae t the part huraled " t- 1 .s .< •- n 

Pas. l il«e ' i '** under para*;re;ih 10. * > ^.;i >i *u.t of t.'r ..v>r -1 •ilic*. r tho 

defense the entire lnati*u*eni is offered lr evl<VMtee 9 us , i out! i ' < U |6« 

r» <*»«•*: Mo objeotl * • 
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raaiuontt It ullt »>«» »<i..J,tt«Kl, 


iroeoeutim: Thl« Li struaont la on U * nnr*? form as It >socutlor.*« xhtoit 

3j with the exception -jT at 'wr*rh lo. or- tl a 1: Ur*f t of the comiaiesion, 1 

will onlo read jaragrttph 10 of Proaecutian*s idthiuit 26. 

Thu trial Judgo *lvocat« than rean "anuimph 10 of ’roeoeutlan's xhlMt 
26 bn the cotunlanlon* 

; rneeoutiortt The proeecutl on nor. u.siru* to offwr w officlul dooiuinut. in 
tho .vttur of thu tir ur or Major . . , !: tl*»John and Corporal Joswjli ro* ley, 

both of > o. 2 3|'j .ui t at ulaano, Italy, oi. 1 ( . uaioh 1945, British 

•fctloj^ii office Uiargo 1 o. UK-C/b. 241, .i.ilod ..atioi.s ur dx'baes uo^Ml-islun 
Kofojej.ce l>45Ah./a/2j8, slyr -d by . h1/ uj rasn as «j. affidavit unu fflclal 

document. 

ufansu: Thu difficulty ie that the defer ims nous n >t know whethor this le at 

official itrltisP document or uot. However, we will oaae no objection. 

rue.dent: It will bo auuitted. 

Th« trial Judge advocate tht.n road . n>locution's .xhiuil 27 to the o «:.>!sslon. 

PrOROoutiun: The prosecution non wishes to pres nt a ar hepartoent, Head- 
quart era \rwy ,.lr forces, . issini: >.ir ir«*. . apart, of a flight on Urn 2l)th of 
March 1945, end two support!r.j; letters slfxiuu by Fenneth ■ . Fryan, Staff ur* want, 
and <obert E. tonal uson, ocuna Lieutenant renpcctlvoly. i>ese aro certified t.ruo 
copies of docuaents in . ilitary files and have Poen murFwd Prosecution*s athlbits 
28, 28 (n.) aiK. 28 (b) respectively. 

l efenset Wo objection. 

I resident: It to admitted. 

The trial juuj v advocate then read <posacution's .Jchtbita 28, 28 (a; and 28 (b) 
to thu cocndosiun. 

Prosecutions Ihu prosecution woulo no. like to o: f ur a deposition oi* tuff 
«ry«>ar.t olvlr. most rf ally, 2; It .018878, ii two parte, taken 21 October 1945 
In the presc ce of and que ti .r«d by John ». lamer., p-'Clul Mpunt, In, ir <*d 

Prosecution’ r? xhii'Its 29 '‘»*d 30. 

efenue: 111 thu court give the defense opportunity to exa-mlre It' 

Fresident: Mow lon/c will it teas? 

ufur.M: Onlj * f*«w rinutoa. 

irosecutijn: There are two depositions. 

resident: Thu court will take a ton -inula rucess no you will haw plenty 
or ticui to work on those. 

The cuuAioelort then rucesuud at 09Jo hours snd »a» reopened at 0940 hours, 
at which t me all the ow.irs of thu oouur.l s ~r., personnel of thu prosecution 
and Uefur.su, » ... (f4 jor.t buf.ru Lie recuse, jnj sujuj 1 thuir soati . 
thu ..ccueoo, tie. inberprster ui.a reporter wor»- also present. 

ofeiisui ..a. it . Itaau tro o» lulnsior., thesu docuaents in two jartn nlch 
iAirrofte to he a deposition of taff ar, ennt Folly is not k tme deposit Ion - 
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it la i&ore like an affidavit, it t>;< \. :e- . vi •.»!.> >r r.f :h c «e If. tu• United 
bates, Probably uiwer .» jrur.aral application ol* .toons biicolcr Mo. ill* it 
could r.n lnt.o evldei co ut t seaun Ij t'v def- i* t c c -a.J ji. tunt. n * tie 

. . i • . : : i ? . • • ■ 

pjrUif a t f t.. » t-.se, ' ro:i.*ir.uar io LuTiaterial, ir e': i . t vu, - ju icial. 

PyejddCnil I«t«« as* a luustion - l ett er fchs iefania hiul at aMk rt l lU lf 
to Croat toaadne ti l a ct an' 

i *f*>no«i Certainly not. 

Presldsnt: Thar, tt is not a ^position ami will not be teraed a deposition. 

It is an affidavit. 

uefenaei I would like tc say the defense muld vary *~uch Ill a to cro.^n 

axtuiine tl is an. 

presidents The oaf ansa : dr. t.p, lad no opportunity to crons uaasdno, tha 
pnrrorfcad deposition is not rny trly L tread u aa m, l.oi, t-.r - w'll not »-« entered 
Ir. the recoin as alien. It 1“ .erely a sUtevrt or nff ’d3Vit. i at other 
objection do you have? 

efanner It is irrelevant uxoopt for wo or two k ueaticna. It la ; r aJudicial 

also. 


resident; I think tha casual wilon will permit it to no road and then 
entertain a action to etrlke (ortiono If you so erire. 

i.fotisc; v,. a , sir. Is It y^ur deaire for tha objections to be entered aftor 
WMich question it read ana ar.swered7 

i roaidanti 1 thirJ it would be bettor to road it thr< ugb and then ob,l ct 
to it by paragraphs. 

; .«fen<Mit This la in question and ni.swuj forui. 

Praaldonti Tea. ! know. 

Th* trial Ju;r« advocate and thr assistant trial Judno advocate then read 
rroueeutlnn'a Exhibits JO and 29, ir 'hat order t-> the court. 

hef tnaoi The usfense oojecta tot 

” . njd you witness any atroclttwa o. Alsbraatusnt of citiuens at u- tl..a 
while you wor^ s prisoner of war? 

4. Yes." 

i resident i "ns court doesn't sec such >uf forarco in it but the cob. 1 *«lon 
is willing to entorUli thu objection and sulva t>^it it bu stricter fro lira record. 

ofonset The dnfer.su objects to thn follsw'j.g question and answer w the 
►•round that it Is insalerlal *nd irrelevant; 

" . <tate * .ar* a no vtor t' is is. ; . nea 

. Thli ^articular indoor'. i.^p, «;.ca a. 26 rch 19k5 at Polsono. Italy. ' 

; resident* That will he stricken. 

ofanaMf Th« Usfanse objects to tha fallowtr g question on J.u ,*rou< t'at It 
&o iuoaterUl to this case. « are not try in r anyone for tha Mistreat- •«•* t of 'ally. 
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litem 1 b no at* latent that any of these war. tier a be in,' tried has anything to 
do with the nlatieaUnunt of these &on. lie says sos i icnnr.s Astrested hi*. It 
la mob too general »n this caso. 

”... .hat » • the |;uroi« of tide < 40*0 bloat nr? 

11 . Th«y rar.tod u< to > Ive information of uvi: ruler ttwbinjr ay a tea . hlch 

an refused to Uo. n . 

!'r«aia«mti Ths action ia denio*! on ttv.t particular ueotton. It *111 main 
in the retard. 

efcnaet Tho oefst ss oijocts to the following question on the ground that 
it ia irrelevant anu t rajuiicial. .# arc not trying anyone, hare for Al*trenl 
this can. hetnor or not ha was oilatroateu han nothin# to do in thla cane. 

“a. Ho* soveruly were you beatCOY 

A. o that I eat require hospitalisation an . treatment Tor three uniha 
after,* 

r resident: That will he denied. It sill not ho stricken from the reenrd. 

Defense: he <tefarae objects to the follow ng questions and thair ar rare* 

" . hat Mta your physical oondltlon prior to this interrogation? 

v. aa any imkUcaI LreaU.snt given you? 

. Can you daaorite the r.«aan7" 

. of« oe t The defense Teulo that the reading of t use exhibits La an attest 
to infLacaa tho winds of the oidniss on. They are tryln to prove that becauao 
this particular wan ws beaten, those four r.an were guilty of the sane thlr. a. 

It ia not a proper conclusion. >*: cause 9 owe Krurchsian in franco or soa* ’ole in 
Poland .as boaten la no proof that these .an hero had iv.yti in* to do with It. 

i r»aiuent: The defense counsel's stand In woll taken and shows the defense 
in Jealously watching its rights ani tic canr.L*aion vary .arch appreciates you 
calling this to our attention, out vs as* you to roly an the eowdsaJon's better 
jurifPMnt arid that we -ill not j.sr.lt such statu .ents to ir.fluunoe the oocailssioci. 
7h« objection Is ovsrrulta. 

Ilia it«BUsrs of tho collusion ti»n conferred ar-onc ther selvss off tho r coord. 

Frasilent, The con* .lesion lasires to stri*e ,'ra.n the r«oor*i utterly, the 

laot two exhibits read, n*-«ly . mmUn'l UdbUl 2i and JO. 

roseoutlan, May it lease the court, the trial Judge advocate would like 
to he heard before the ruling heo^s final. 

fresident.t All right. 

.’roseeutiun: Th« trial Judge advocate on' cs this request strictly in Ms 
duly to t rav'd t lh« accumulation of error Ir.t U ■ itMHU ji* U»«- court. * 111 
examine 1 rvseoutlor.'s *hii it 28 and the names of tho cr«w which loft wlt> the 
flight >r tho Pv;th of arch, th^y will fir.' listud ij U»at exhibit the n»e of 
ivlvln Kellsy as tail gunner. They will also find the nnuun of tho non 
contained in .{pacification 3, n-vaniy lieutenant larron, JJeuturtant l.uswor no 
taff urgoant Tafoya, \a to' • oubere of thst. crew. h. prosecution I .» 
presented and It has been -ocevod in evidence states*.ts thfct this ship in 
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which these six «an wepo aoabers of tho cr«» we scan going down, it tho* «.«»c.um»s 
important oaforc thl« emission to -no. rt.ctl 1 >r U.os* ot< arrived safely 
oil th*» round. . • tsi o that »i being purtir art .nrl gor. . u to t. ; ro.v.cutiun'a 

Casa. e have here purportedly the htuts,’wit of a ban in t). Unltnd states 
who was & iveibor ol that rr».» mu he stotes unequivocally that each leaner of the 
crew arrive • safely and i>aa In s esmp at uolssno. e also Introduced ya»t*i • a 

wltress who testified to nee six sir Men come out of * call aTter tine aperture of 

Tlttlejohn, Crowley enu Parker from the ca ( wl.’ch would ,luco it in the violf tty 
of the date that »alley indicates ho sas n the c*Ap with the other nen ol* the 
air crew and fr<* that roue the • ltnese saw -chiffur depart i.d .aw i: erpnesen 

and tors go into that roi.. with them. e third, the Identi fleet Ion is c jij Jute 

*f.d urrr upon the commissior to taae note Umt this is a llvln/ witness an-i is 
one of the six man of that air crew. In the confession of chiffer Lite court 
will reoull he said, “I will send tnrea of th« six to s concentration eaap and 
three 1 will execute. The court will roc 11 ti e statement of m. .arpatsen »hen 
he reported tlist he turn shot three man who lied tried to - cape on the way out, 
the fiercer sergeant said, '•Yes, aoebody brought us three prisoners here. 1 
wish they had shot th«; too." It Is the content' on of the prosecution thnl the 
Urea ..an referred to oy the sergeant are those thruo ^tntl med ir the statw.oint 
el’ the accused Au.uat hchiffer ere thu tinea men referred to by Kelley, using 
Kelley, 1.111 inch am nnu Jacobs out of thu crew. e urgo the C'-v- iasion that the 
deposition, tho etatu. u ts Wan pursuant to thu official investigation by John .. 
Tannan, special start of lb, is germane sna pertinent evidence before thin court. 

Presidents The court will be closed. 

The coaaiselon then retired at 102$ and rcrnnso led at 101.0, 

President: After due deliberation, the cone) selor wishes to %ni>ounce its 
ruling in the matter recently under question, The affidavit .earned here 
Prosecution's Exhibit JO, the first one read, tha first ol* Uw two state, ents 
roan by tho trial judr* advocate will to admitted ii. evidence. ihe statement 
t*k«*» from the aamo man, Vwlvin h. Valley, i.utrft«»d 1 roocculion's exhibit 29 rhloh 
was tha last one read will not he ertured ir tha record as evidence and > I libs 
disregarded ae evlitenoe by the com dasion. tow, has the defense any obj -ctlons 
to Prosecution's ixhiolt JC, 

hefansei Tha defense las .aba its objections to Prosecution's xMblt JO, 

Prosecution! Certain questions oJ* xhlblt 30 .tore stricken out. » cro f.eenie 
to ho sex.o doubt in the mind ol tha prosecution as to whether rosecutlon's xhit it 
30 Is admitted In full or subject to the objections ;i*de by the <iefense. 

President! uhjact to the rulinpa on tha object loro by the defense. There 
Is no ohenjre on that. 

Proseoutlon: Thw prosecution would now like tc. offer the statu- ont of one 
.ottfrieu Huufler amne 2J uy 190, dottfrlov buufler ball.:: what Is oallad the 
tombs officer of the cit; >f : olrano. It has been ^ar» od 'rosecuti or'* xhiblt 
31. 

rr«si<1entt hat nationality ie this mah'' 

Prosecution! deru^n, 

.eTonne; The defer se will ohjeect to this. It urports to be a written 
declstatlon of a witr «se taken tho 2'J of ray 1VO. It Is not sworn to. 

President: ill you give the court an un<.oroti»nd;iki of wnat it co» tai e 

without divulging uiy infonmtxoi. rolutivw to this caaov 
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ProMOuttont Thin 1s the tan ahe rj»n »l«id n ’ identified the bo lies of 

the neeeaseo in tM a csss, air. 

safaris*: It doesn't s»oe« to be an official stntec<«nt. It la unsworn. 

“r'Blunts In that tbs original state ot t 

Defense* Vhe original is ir • or.am. 

President t la the original signed* 

Dafana'-t £ho original is signed but not un or o-th. Tha deferse *11 oo.joct 
to tha introduction of thia -ochlblt 31 and er.elo tunes or thw touiio that It 
pur,oris to »>e a state art of u eruan. It 1« not beaded. There 1 : nothin^ to 
show that it Is an official document and It ia unnom. Th» prosecution h.-.a laid 
no f aun'iatl on Tor this docurjor t to eoi vires the commission that it Is credible, 
worthy of baliof. 

PrNUMti I trill first ask th« question, so na to * at this In the racord. 

Has tha translation been axaninod nd pronounced to ow exact by tha official 

court Interpreter? 

Proascuttom It has, my it nluase tha oomlselon. 

President! tlould the trial Judge advocate briefly outline hiu purpose in 
introducing this ducyrant - whut It is gain ft to do7 

Iroseoutlont Tha ruroso of this document, suit It l»aee tha commissi m, ia 
tn j ras nt tha etete.wt of tho tombs officer or n-avas officar of Holzano who 
handled r m/t ldwr.tlfloo tho bodies ol "ajar Slttlwjohn, argeant t.-owley, *1 Mteiant 
r*rtc*r, MautafAnt fUrran, lieutenant Harwnnd a: d it^ff ‘ orpeant Tafoya, an i 
burled than, or caused than to to burled in the ea ter; of tho r.esur recti on hare 
tha evidence shore they were found. 

rr*eidentt Ha was offlalally charged with such out as at the t mT 

Prosaautlont Prosi his atate^ent 1 third. that appeare clear. 

President! fYct* *d oil id that document eoc* - where old you receive it' 

Frosoeutlont This was raceired through hrltiah. onannela. 

President! Cntilu you name the last off or it cans frosi - who gave It to /t»u? 

rresecutiont Ft pvuMhited to tha trL 1 Judge advocate by thu ritlih 
captain here. Captain To<1d # 

Prsairtonti Tha notion of thi joferi-ja le denied. The document *111 be 
accept»d in evidence. 

The trial Judge -,«iv -tcaic tbun real f rr.eeout jon'o . xhitit jl to thic >.ntui<e -n. 

ha trial Judge advnoate ther. offeree if evidence and re-»ri t ; the coaotinal 
the following ercio*ur\* to ghihit 31 «*«r nd «a fnllowt: 

31 (a) - enth certificate of 1 ojor little John. 

31 Ft) - 'hirial lorclt ol ha'or Littlejohn. 

31 (o) - , . jort covnrinr nr er, r rav ,\ c/ Htlii | lttiojobn. 

31 t(|| - Inventory of 'clones - Par»*»r f , *rou]#»y and 'ittlsjolei. 

31 (e; - oath cortiricat® - rowle;/ 



j] (f) - ruriat r.*it - Crowley. 

)1 (r.) - oath crtlficdU - - >»r. 

31 (h) - uri'il <-mit - /7\r'*r. 

31 (1) - i#th «rtlficat* - : rran. 

jl (J y - burial .it - .arrnr. • 

31 it ) - «*ath eit.1 float* - *kwv omi. 

31 (1) - k rlal 1‘ar^lt - v-*wond. 

31 (n) - ' ynt’ ertlflcet® - :• wderd (Tafoya^ 

31 fn) - "urtal ^ndt - vdard (Trtfoy*> 

31 (o) - Fhano nail 'tateu 25 arch 1%5. 

31 (p) - Certificate rv 'olonvinf* of Mwuiord. 

jl (q) - eport to ‘ ity Coao-wind rw two offl core shot .rttllo trylnc to oacwpe, 

31 ( r) - Aemdro o C«av\rv> rejort anted 2t> . > rch lV/*5. 

31 (a) - -*port lYon City po/-cuuxl ^cob rvfioar dated 5 pr'l 19h$ 

vurran, * a.wen i relat'd ("afoya). 

I'tfanM: The defmwe at this time would lika to urff* the commission to take 
eoimiaartro that all t!.at ha# been road la tho remotest hearsay aru: while it car. be 
r-iouiyed Into evlderoe as t! c-jamlsa’ort ima ruled tin er I touno Circular 111*, there 
la one prwrequial te for admittance of this ty»>e of wvider.ee that la that ti.o 
■an id»o made tt.w jtat® ant la Ml MiUrtlv* (| 1 oi vi -.us that II vaH i * | • 
duty of tho defenae t<- cross iiXAmine thle tombs o'f'oer am* ot n or two serre«nta. 

Tho defer mo therefore .ovea that unless the trial Ju.ly.e advocat** will prove he 
made dlll.ent search for the men mentioned here that this evidence t« stricken 
fr«tn the record. 

Proaecuti oni Boy It loan • the eommieeion, thl * haniona to bn in the month 
of January 1%(j in a troubled an- disturbed uro(« whore official* oo.ro and yo 
ar.u chan/re an.j whore a dlllpont search would practically ha beyond th<f oanaeity of 
exlatinr orpan l*«fc ions at this time, '.ounsel la think in of that beautiful heavenly 
rule Ir our well orpAri*ed country whore if v«>u oannot find the wltneee vou ant 
by subpoena, you always have the deputy ehuriff to ut on the stand, and the court 
oh's tint la proper dilirer.ee. 

President* The triel .Jodpe advocate has not stated whether any effort has 
IMMB Mf Ip locate tin. f usion inn of these oucunonta. 

Prosecution* An effort was made to locate cottfrioo ieufler, the tombs officer. 
It was rot succeBaful. 

uefonaei Th® defense naves to strike any papers eliuiod by anyone but 
Heufler. e alao hnv« « rule in war cri.wia ounce that diligence search will U* 

.«ide ..r.d only after dill art effort has bst»n ade e. you fail to find ths - j\n t 
tlior hie statement ©an i e lntroduceo. dtare in r.ot n scrup of evidence that 
any effort ®aa made to find ary of theae «.<en. The ] ronacution made dlli/ ent offort 
to fir*d the accuse.) jaet-n for ti^ roeecution. Mow we have |^»;>«ra 

that «r*» the remotest hearsay. hot effort has beer, made to firwi that man and 
brim- h!o barer* tho cc, -laaion? 

"rneecutionj f.oui.nel .i.aa this t:» OBJ M tr- Jb idVtNMtV* he ia not in 
Oe wa a nd of imr orbaaa lnMiUflUsM. Ho haa no cuiw.ection with those a^e>oleo 
dolrvt tl^t work. A fils la presented to hlo frou. hi,-! ' r c ..i^inda tc j i >.• «r l Ir.e 
cnee. He hna to pcreonAl interoat ir. t 1 i» lawsuit whatsoever ami under «lo 10 
of i lrcular llA enunaol hallwvaa the amtter la p rfoctl> ci**ar. 

’ wfene®} „a> T Aj olopire to tho trJai .’ud^o advocate and 1 ., the c . . .loslt.ri 
for in ary way iMiflHMtflg that ths trial JPdpO advoosU h®d dona anythlnp wronR. 

! r y point is that tho ,.«ornicitt In prear ntinp It la not preacutt n.** it in 
accordarce with the ml«s of Circular 1U. 
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Prosiuant: day T ee if the burial certificates or death certificates ara 
originals or copies. 

Prosecution 1 That is a natter of opinion* 
rrosioontt .nswer the m* tion. 

rrosscutior.t I cannot nay - T don't know. I think thuy can ba examined and 
an opinion foruad frorv that. 

rresident: 1 hat do they Aipoar to you to be? 

r r o*e<mtiori| I tiJ.ru they arc originals. 

Defense* A burial reoor 1 ia i^»de fr m hearsay. Tbo man ubo o*de tbor.w 
slips didn't know anything about It. AU he did war write down what wan riven to 
him by n«n who are not here and for whoc no dill rent aoarch ha a baon made hy tha 
Pore n amer.t. 

President: T think they havo been introduced and aakoc to ne acceptor In 
that light. 

lafenaet Uioy have beun introduced aa official document*• Yhey ara not 

pa, «ra of allied ffcvarraenta but merely pfcpnrs macie out ly Hermans. There In 
rot hint official in connection with those apers. 

[real enfci The word "o fieial" can axtei d to the Herman army also* 

Prosecution: I Believe It car- be jua lfied by reading >aragraph 10 of 
Utouea circular 114. It is u meat inn of the weUht the commission oesirea to 
give it. Th<ee papers are adcrfsalfcls for the probative value the cofeaisal on 
desires to give them. 

President: I think the oaauissio is acquainted with the rules for conducting 
thJ 0 trial. Tha caomlaalon la ready to rule. The documents will be accopted. 

Karl Titho, a Owroar national, a witness for the prosecution, through the 
Interpreter, waa sworn «*nc testified aa follows: 

DUtaCT OiMIMAH.JW 

uontiora by Prosecution: 

. hat ia your name? 

A. Titho. 

. hut ia your first name? 

A* Karl. 

. bore wore you In Kebruary 1915' 

•V. m Hoaim (Holamno). 

. hat waa your <•©:•> or duty at that time* 

A. I waa the cootiander of th« transient ramp. 

. what rank, if any, did you hold and in wb -it organ lastlon1 

A. T belonr<»d to the 13 and I waa a second lieutenant. 

. Are you acquainted with me bajor August chiffer? 

A. Yes. 









• Mil you look around t.he courtroom ami If ..on ■*« tiU, point him 
A. There (indicating accused schiTfar). 

. Are you acquainted * ith Hein* .noar^Haoar' 

A* Yes. 

• ill you look around the courtroom emi if you seo him, point him at 

rh« third from Uw la isn'esscn). 

, Are you acqualuted Vllb Albert tor* ai <’ if so, will you look itHfel tj.e 

oourtroon and point hlu out, if you nee him? 

A, *IYio last ore (inaicatiiir accused Store)# 

. hut ia tha nature of your uc. .< mintages with t >*»o ti.ruu war. 

‘ajor -chiffar I knew in iol/.ano Out ..r<iory>esen I out here# I had ;>-u; 
him In noleano but i first not him here# 

. till you f ualifjr what yo u aean when you say ”hara" v 
A* I have 1< anted to Kno.» him but.car bore it. this camp hut a In ««nu. 

. Did you ever soo .mj or aniffer ouve to your camp there at .;olaano'. 

A. Ha came vary often in agr oenp. 

Tall tha c amission if you ^no* w!./it the perpiaa of hi* visit;) to your oaap 
w ro? 

A. In W caap tt ora was \ ooction of ay ca-p it hich then* were prisoners 

which aero dependent 01 tao ,•»no tlmy *sro also under tha ctwwfu.u of : %jor 

Sohlffer. 

. Aa 1 un a retard it, Uiora aero oartain prisoners in y our wmf that you did 
not exorcise Jurisdiction over, is Utat correct? 

A. Toe, those prisoners ware rot uncar so. They are only there because i 

had to nourish than •• nd U-u eat of Um lot they *«ra under .ajar chi; far. 

. ura you familiar in > funeral *»ay with tha prison ora in your caapi 
A. I dldr't rnow the-n all - ther* ware too - any* 

. State shatter or not >ou tied a sergeant » >»nlnp for you named lise^a 1 

A. Hoar* (nodair.g head). 

. hat position. If any, did hu occupy in your camp' 

A. He wee in charge of tho prlnonwrs and his rank iwus Uribcrsoi.uriuet rer or 
under officer# 

• • nuld Hntorsch*rfue>irer l a the jane ...» wiiwobal. 

A. Ho - Untsraeherfuahrer is over Kelawebel - it moans hiphunt rank of U s 
under officers. 

. .id v) ittvo occasion to *«e th« accused nlcrp.answn oj o- kbotti 1 rch 

1945' 

A. I oai r ot renonber hut 2 don't think so. 

iTonocutluni n it lease tlx* conui.mioi , tha trial Ju t'f advocate vould 
like t.- olni ttt t at i i -i Mm difficult! . ii sn ia lwi. a 

off’.cor of tIs f who ia well acquaint*' 1 'ith thr. nceusnd it *.hn mo hlAsotf 
oft'-, aaas organisation# «.««••:, t*wt it la not po ilhli ■ trial af thla 
kind for tho trial Ju-. e advocate to accept tho orudlhlllt} arid ba bound by the 
state ent* if *i tr inaos who ny their vory > istory, hy thalr very i. »tl una fit. , by 
their v«r uxi.it«nc«, and b that peculiar cuinclduMO* which i«t th>* bo 
contribute s >'« fuct by an answer which in amity instance* cMUiroo from iejitv.ua 
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Itneee , .^ 

Th'j trial juoiro actvoc-i • «s: » the c t^iin'.ijn '?.*t .•*s*£a1 kmI «n i.o i Wen to n ow 

examine and to folio btmi eaaiaJ nation o r wltnanaev 

am nf nationality who r.-.vo been holn it incarcerttlon an-1 rho v« .. frW a 

during t:.o t’uo th* offer.*** ware alleged to hav». son cotv. 1 tied .wvi becscae of 
that friendship hor* <u.d at th* IU&, can or- s oul- lo «. lv to a...tritut- < o 
facta tafor e th! * eo* ire! or. 

President: ttoa this nltnuas surprised you by bein* hostile* 

. Defense: Th* defense la epuechlose at the request of tlm trial Jur'Pi advocate. 
Thu trial Ju ;> a advocate . no request llxo thin wi.un intrcduc'. ng the c .r.i .u»lons 
tai en by gchoster, wt a 1* s sutordlr'nte of oi.c >f the accused »■ >t • r . 1t‘ 
the ftni* noctaod. . - trill . p* Lost when rutting In tha 

etateasntn if - : ■ 1 . da no auch roqtml when 

he ver> rilling produced ao..* . lu cat*.* and doesn't produce other -iUiasavs <nd 
i*A/.oa r.o oxplaration *hy ha brl go »?*.■• and ruvt others. TV J c wltnase la r ot 
hostile. IVin witness >o.sn't know wtat ho In tulklrv' about • th.».-•# Is < '''Torwc*, 
beliy hostile and formatting, ilia trial Judge advocate t»w* ta to brl g <' tha 
wit/ i-aaea hi wants. Thla goes beyond the thoughts of tha people lr th« theater 
who ~rnt« Circular lit. T think It la wall within thu judicial notice of th® 
eo»ilaa‘ -r. tW»t Circular 114 is oro of tho Lroud*st docu~i<jntji aver Written, t ua 
not fro beyond that. 

rroaldentt The court will be cloned. 

The cor-d«»lor retired at 1140 and reassembled at 1150 hours. 

President: The objection aa eteUd by the defense ia sustained and ! ouid 
like to tale this opj oPturity to ..a n clfeur tu both Uv ;u oauOutlon ur.d the 
dofwnae the position th® cupj. iaaion t uc i.lth rcaj-oot to the rules of conducting 
thin ctiwo. It la tho c x^dstslon's deteralration to adhere to the rules of 
questioning witrvaaes find other rultfa la I . low;. 1/. our Manual for Courts- *rtial 
1 eofar and an far as ;o«alble, Deviation will only bo *-au« when it Is apparent 
to all, when it lo obvious to all, that in order only tv teak the true facta 
it iw nuewseury Lo deviate iron those Methods of procedure that are laid dour for 
tha ovcntcenL of tho .proy of tho United -latea. ..or, hontliity of youi- cur 
witness r.uat ha wall established before it Ui) bo plod, ith tf.at rultrr which La 
th*/ unanimous rulin ' n: Oils caet-lealon, ..o will taio the noon rocess an *lva the 
two of you an opportunity to dilSQttSS this era If we hlVW't idl ouraelv rs * claar, 
just prior to tha openln.- of tl* court at oi.n-thlrty, if there ia nothing that 
hun not been Mado clear, /e will entertain Convaraatio/. then. e will raesas 
until or.a-thlrty. 

Tha cnrt:lsa! on then rocepawl ..t 1150 !.ou f» r van rooj>er cd t lMf 1 hours, 
at which tluo all the ^iat.ara of tho uaedsslon, ,/ i-som.oI of tho prosecution 
en-i iwf^rae, wi»o wer/i r r*»er.t b.ifore U« r-accje, r tiuMn 1 their scats. 'he 
Irtsrprstar, roportai an<» sue) of the accused vare also present. Tho «itr«aa 
farl Tithe was also present. 

jToseeutlont ~ay it lea ** tl»o cost.I ssiewi, the trial JuJj-,* advoc/ito »t V la 
tine would like to interrupt tho oao*!.. ation of burl ' itbo for a al.ort sxaarati -n 
i ricar, officer. It tUl onl.. take a few rdrufcca. 

’ afurse* ?'o objection. 

Tho wttnoni.tthilrew fro^ the courtroom. 

• l it 1 leu.uitu.L heixio.o . 4 |.atju», >r ii ca sot lot , >*<. sartors 'sn insular 

act lor., a witness for tha proaseutlco, • aa aworr and t.ootlfled as folio- aj 
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ucstlone by ^rosseuti -i : 

. >t.ate jour nHM«*, ran>; ;u*i organisation. 

Klrat ?.isut«uvkr i Theodore H. ino^tan, '.’rdnance set!or, .uartsM 
eninsular ! «*• ectior* 

, IlOK long hevs you beer. an ordnance officer" 

A. rhr«rt» years. 

. Are you t: 

wrist *f*trh«a' 

A, Yes, air. 

• I read froM i roeecutio; *a xhl*it .11 (d) th* folio wine* "1}pe -11 ; n c. 

94-27634-n." - oca t» at mean a iytMi • to you ms an ordnar.es officer" 1 

A. Y*»s, sir. 

. Ill you explain to the oatrcinaton? 

a. rhoro are li» general two different types of watches l o.xnl by the ><ir.sr ce 

bap*rU»rt« r no la a common t. 1 ’sued >n>ually tr> ground forces} the 

second type la those par ufeelured by the ( rdnai.ee i apart.**! t but are In 
turn Issued through >rrtnai c« to the Air Corps. ?h« particular ..arcings 
o<i this watch it *.c*t«s that it la one of the "attar type oanufacturuii by 

'rdiiunce arm 1 «uua to U e rt ir uorp*» 1 know enou h at' out the nir r. a 

to Know that they Issue U cm type watches to flyln j*raonnel. 

Q. lieutenant, do you have with you any Tovcrrnont publication or Flelf i anual 
which would throw 11* ht on tfels number? 

A. T do. 

. , Hi yo»i r*au fr that Manual'; 

A. Til 9-1575* ubjsctj rlst watches, stop watches, pocket uatehos an*l clocks* 

Cln tape 141 thero 1 h a peru>Tn{ h wM oh l.ientifl«B the particular typr of 
*ati:l *ti ch the \ or has just « tinned. Th* 16 jnwol type A-IT. Ttte A-Il 
Is the only l ientification here insofar as th« rest of It is not riven. 

Although noncaily Issued to Air Corps as navigator wntohes, aowi however Have 
fewer issued to ground troops. Th* A-II is ths Identification eyrbol >f thin 
particular type wuteh. 

President: oulu you read the markings on this particular *atch? 

Prosecution* Type ..-Ii peo. 94-276>4-: • 

President* In there ary utner description river of this particular *ntch 
as to cior of dial, th< type of uotal ua«d or • 1M of numerals on It, hath or 
ru» * by Slgln or othvr well known people Ir oth«»r words Is the A-II ths only 
Connection between tin witness r d that jthU It Jl (d)V 

losecution* It is. fhe prosecution In >> l'»lt 31 (d) presented v* inventory 
of the belongings ta ; en froa Lieutenant Parker ftmor ■ which WHS a wufcch itl .fe.it 
number, the prosecution scene to prove tint that vrat.rt t; it* nuchor v%s '• >v«>rnment 

property onU i aueu to * M . 

(resident! .a Uin wltnuea prep-.rad to teutify thif particular wrstn! -»n 
issued by the rdnai cs opartre* t to 1 leuterar.t *irler" 

Froaecutlon* po conLe tion is rn|g this f rtloul/ir watc‘ w.»s ! >su«d to 
! .iuutui .1 t MUM.r. 
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UMllons by ; sf» er t 


.• To you kno* If »ny o- r those watehas through lard-leanc war* avar lusted 

to otnur trcjoj-c !«•••:• '• *» ritioh, Kr« .<;>■ o- r.alion 
A. I kno> thuy weru t 1 .eued to t:.a r'ronch. 

■ jo ycu »j ok t..*at t c. <*r - not ’t»uotl to other troop* 

A* l.o, I do not ato*. 

ofun«*i; I jrovo u» stri s all this avl aer-ce iiMisateh a* th*:« in i* > > oof 

that those watclvs ware only 1 suou t. -overt can a. llura !. no proof that i j» 
particular natch, tha nu*»i**r of *-hleh Mia Ir. : ented, nn ire •- to t-lautenant 
}m > or* 

rroalbsnt: I thii the cuuil is Inc''.ir.ed to a r rue with th« defense that 

tho toatidioiii* valuol s ut >.« will lauve it ii. the record. 

Thera » «ii x j no further ^uoatiutis the .-Itoeaa uia axcusod and \4thdrew. 

Kail iltho, a yoi-An national, through Uw in-orprutor, .as recalled by the 
prosecution, j'f-u.f.dod ha *us atili u»*sr outh, an Lustifiuu .a follows: 

tn-iCT O AirtVATI v 


uostione u. £ fuaucution: 

, ’ill you at*to ahethor or ; ot during the couth of January 10/.5 or thereabout! 
you had u convorofttl on with, tha acc-sed Un:n-t chiffar with refers* ca to 
the burial of sue. todies as ha » £ht sand youT 
A, It w*o in 'ocauber - r ot in January. 

. ill you state nt.ot *•**« sale, in that cjnvereaticn and by *hon said' 

... . a.l or ‘chiffer tol J». tlat In. no» would havo call a and prl«ol)«r4 In 'Is 

ovn service. said if oru of tha \ rlsonara would ala in th« call > hoti.or 
this ,riaoi ar oouln be buried ij: tut a.t«t ceR.ut«ry and coulu ba seen by tha 
doctor of tho jriaoi e.w*p where «>a conaa-ntiln*. If unu of Ma yrieoruxs 
would dio if i c v u;a lot this prisoner be buried in th- cenatary cj 1 if the 
doctor of ►y ca ., il l taka caiu of the aonwdiatloir. of tliia douri. 

is that tha only conversation you had *ith the recused chiffei in regard to 
thu burial of bodioo' 

A. Y«s, it -as. 

-• Md >ou acraa to l ury Uw* bodies of jwof-la rl’o si|U 'li« in tho calls of 
tha (.orpo d'.usuita luil iiug? 

A. .e didn’t atfraa oaaplotoly , tttat is, wa didn't settle this Matter at that 
ti-.v wiUi .yijor ..chLTer. 

. to you Jn-.ow wdiotiicr or not ■ iuxd. U*r of January a body rue ser t to 

you. caAp fror. U** cslla ;*f tha ..or, - a* ami la bullJlia; to h* burlod - 

. ':*.s, on Lh •• o” w.*nuarv. 

. rail this aosaieoion r.hot you know of that body 

i th^ first of January, AndugMMn nifch )lu^« oooe into w aifica, iiay 
Mid, "Th** .Vow Year hc^ir.a wry badly." I said, " iiy'." 1 don’t re^eMber 
who told out this, »5>eU,cir Artder^issen or tors - th**y told *« ano ha : ilod 
1: a cell o' the orpo c’ v r^»t.a . ,11 : 

folonal ;enay (to lrt.erproter) t I believe tha r.l tn^.ss said "hung hi alf" 


C •; f *■ 1 ' 1 ‘ T ! t I. 




1 stead of "died** 


Interpreter: 7- ctf that 1* ight* :le diu say burp himself"* X man© • 
mistake* 

A* They told it* Mm \, • 11 A Ml sto** , ti *u at as an Italian •*»» 

•-..’oil hLu.noLf. I «U T have elrou. a Di «n to o I t !. 

enso 1 woul • tal.* r < t> O'' tho burial. ill' ooctor should only *-• tut" 
and writ© the d«ath cartIficate. j u«.'t u o.. ubethor un*. uoctor ea* M 
r'.ead nortv tba i day or the day I'tor. lyodf have not seen tile »onO* 

. 1 a ©lr.llM occo-il^f ♦. that srioo later on' 

A. It sae aany weef ? after. 

. Can you *lvs us an feoti ate of at e t boa inrig? 

A, six Mill eevon vcu* i after U.lg. .xaotiy 1 c*n; ot say* 

. Id you to the acrus.«d 'cniffer it re. .nl to the hoc ma instece 

A. *.Jor cbl'for tol<» . tiat this aoooni oe'»o ir ehioh the rian hso (uin* 

hlcself Juet the ea. it, «u« « tan eithout nationality an© it sea a i*noit* 

'id you ever learn SUbatqpentlj th« Unlit| of UM seooflg body; 

A. I va* told - lUJor chiffcr tola be the news of the nee. mu', cnee .«as ilall 

anl th« flr«t, ra-sj* *as loderlcx* 

. •'an you ioertify «*b»ut m)i»L t'.ao eith reference to when the aecon© b»*dy 
arrived, ajor chiffor told you the naue" 

A. It. ear before the body tut brought but it can tin 1 asKtxl tb« ©ay after s«*ain 

.njor differ about t is* 

. 1 *111 *3i. jr>u » iieti <r or not alorv about ti le time you had a converpstion 

with "ri'or cMffar in re yard to an ...erlcan caotmin? 

A. A fee days before or mu a foe w«»*a but’. t i 't. rSMmfctr exactly. 

Major differ told no 1 e had an American captain *iho i rumiaed that ie 
roull free the cit of lolaanu from any air atWce.* 

. hid ajor *c> i ffer ever toll you .that Impponoa to that naerican captain 
A* After this there van h third case of people hanging Unuuaeivea an© after tne 
third ca»e, 'ajor nhi r or told iu» six ©toing at out tni« .u^orroon can.ain 
but T uon*t renexber ©vun the nt—e - 'iet;>er lie Mint, unoa the name. 

.. bid you ‘nave ooexsion ebuut a &ot U i ter to aee budien cl' aliiea lullitary 
personnel? 

A, YoP, throe or four w«*k» *ro<a t.'at I r^weber liavinr s^en t/a*ee Allied 

i ' ‘ ' ' ' • , . 

* Tell the court )uur occasion for auwlna ti a»u aolaiere. 

. 11 sas evenlni*. Oft dark aAd i ■.*.(.use to tar.e • iittie walk »e 

thi next day T had t away some lace* .non from my fiouee, X aerit 
another time into ti c camp* tils I MLS 1 W llatillS to a 

passenger ear. gun| these i oopiv' aan the nadir offloer ItaXL# and th > uimur 
O fleer tort* I asked . i ul «aa tli« ..attor tug tiHj.v «u ouaioii tnat ti>ree 
prisoners of ear >*»d tr‘..-d to escape ar. t/.e J («u; bean o’ot* .hen I as. >ii 

ItMl . 1 ‘U boiiies into the * 

camp* T n fls w lb boot iso they were primisrs of '-ar. .'hen I told tore 
he Should cull up . aJot c iffer co he ©x.oul.: deoide shout U ie r*att«r* 

Then '’torr so t. lm-'jdlstel i to tla telephone i lace ar..; l.u ualle<l up s.lur 
tsbifftr, Th«n tsjei* 'c Iffer said, . Ua " 

or the c ’ .Of j* fleer ; ->li4d.o alioul . i « tola -bout this* . ave 

tnr* an oxtra wheel as one of tr.o wheel© u. a .iui^ imI so that be soul© rive 
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hack. Th«r. r r^euned ny wal.. and , nm t to thu left a:’ th« coop i 

» srano. hen ! um gone eh >uL five hundred or alx hur.<:i*od »».wtoro, u ur , 

the rU*ht nl'tt tho i‘9W» ■ e«»r u ran cor' nr ' roco-f :.«ti *.*• .1 -• er.* 

>en I :w*ld, "An'OrfTAflsan, what'.-. happening?" nd t- v ~r» r> • rgii*na 
throe war itrioo -err hau boon ehot vMlt tryln. to uecape. Then J o t 
tnc: and T loolb.i "xaoll; >i 2,«i lu c<i bnurv thu Him -rlHotiura h i • rr 
"hdt. hm f err »d t ere I aw three people lylnr with their face -../Wt. 

and it was alrw.i ■ dunk ’ind it looted ->» though they wore very close 

torother *• tho ;>eop"ia. Thi*n bac-v -1 foul talk it f aiy forth". . i th 

aulentcipeen arid r sum<I uy volt. uoeauue J knee tho ouaaai Jlnp offlowi of 
■ oleano or the yen• ar^e taui beet. told of the happer'lnge* 

• id /on reoogniitc ■ the throe bodi h no yam 

red men before 

A, "Vte of the bodice rec -nised as tho '-can 

in ay o**p. 

, Oo what a c»»l ch.* > **1 you s»*r. Ida r>rliel aj-ir in you- crunj.' 

A. J eaw hie when /.Jor chiffer brought his-. lr-.to th< car- with %r vi'orlnsr 

a! ream anu flnti r : when he eaa 

mixing in tho courtyard of the camp. 

I* 'hen joy ear tola fcgJLiatl •Jw, do |M recall *hetr>*r he had a hat on 
or not? 

A, -hile he me walking outeioe ij the camp, he h..d a sail hat put arwn place 
hare on hi* shoulder (Irdioeting t - oi left ahoul or). 

»'» T hand you ^ro9ec\ition , B inhibit 22 and ear you If you sew in your camp - - — 

rreoldantj bay j interrupt* to -.uat as the interpreter to inter t 
exactly the words of U* rttnuaa. T bull yt u.u • . tne- e unid "ar. n. liah non- 
cor.rdaaioned officer" nmi you said he ^se with "anotiver nrliehman". 

Interpreter! It la not ..lwayii poneibla kecuneo of the construction which la 
quite different. Tt in oaaible { ovurlooKed it* 

. '-•hat *»i the rank of the tec uen who cone into your carp with th • r Heh 
major? 

A. I don't Know very .eVI th-« rank Lit j > ai told or* ».as an j'luish .ajor, *«.e 
uae an American airman, *ml t^e other 'me ar ^nrllfh nr itr (.>*’f1cor* 

• T her > y.ju rroaecutlon'a xiiii-lt 22 ann an ym. f you •'aw ii your camp two 

.on mu, rlnv a hat eimilar t) Uwt? 

A* I carrot ea> for certain. J cannot my -.hather it wa>> red or not her hen 

th*.?- . ore valkir. ai ounu or. their irvonln- ui. !n tho c.oxp, thuy very <u k *joai 
•.ore hota, they r \>ver ware hetn mk» tl.ay ueuaily rut tholr halo h-..r'r *n the 
ahouidor* 

. a Ml Ml lti> rvuno of tN f t ..ar or tin nrliah non-cocwaloalaced 
officer? 

A* Vo, 7 do not* 

. | O' I eve i,i y . fai tlH t»MM» the l 

already apoken of 

A* &nrli*h' - 

. Yea. 

A. v 0 , J had n«-ver seer my. 

rroeecutiorii ui*y it pleaee Uvo cooed eslun, I nut lead a little. 
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’-TM4ltttr.lt Atrt Utt iUOftlior. Hr.uUl, 


. Jltt you In u any -A.mr ..ngliahmtin L ywur c . .. . ' the two ivli«»••«*» 

you <*aw daad thu nicjit you tul-.-.ad 1 uinarj',*a«t*r. * tors' 

A, I h-*va not noon any >U.. i ....>itU*on. 

. . 0 /oil man in tif f'Wfc uuri i that particular furiud. 

A. Ont o throe »ai prieiofi ars ware ta^on sway ffOK ay camp tut X don*t balleva 

t *'.c mrtt any l tt «ro. 

iroaeeutlont That i« oil. 

C . •• ii- C'.J •! 


uontiona by iafan.nr: 

, hot is your atatua at tho pruaant ti«u - why are Lhuy Ac«j in y&u ii 
natuntion now. 

A. I caoo In tho utatue of .riser or or th • 3hd of “*y bocHuea all ware tnWan 
priso ror, 

1 o-u ara you toirp . 10 ti .red at preornt? 

A. Ir avuraa. 

. '..iv lu: c ear ; 

rigairat ilia iawc of n»r. 

k. ’ ot y«t, not .n., . , 1 J iTM H (i 

or it tan. 

j* Haa anybody talked to you about atrooltiee coauidttod in your coop? 

iroaucutlom fha jrroaarutiori will objuct buaed upon tha predicate of tha 
otj»oti ».a U.u dafanaa h&s bean ruakiru to Irrelevant attara. tho proaacution 
would bn da lighted to go into tbn attar but having boor pr«*clt'UiJ by tha 
defer»?«, »:a foal tho matter should be c.naiotwit* 

i/afwnaot 1 believe It 5.a ci oa»-<>j»r,ii at'u ud is alao covering the trail 
biased bj tha prooooutton* t>las« 

ti oMocutii.ru That bearw u; or tho argument ; re a an tod by tha trial Ju-'. e 
advroato to Uiu coiamiaeior bit tha trial Ju.’.c advocate attnitn thin rJtM.an la 
a <«riaor.*r of oar ami accosts no napanalbllity for hin credibility no « . , mber 
of tu. ano.v nation and ho I» mt helu uy ua ut «i*tru».aly credlbi* authority* 

Mia lopaaehment la of little uportanca* Ho iv i , n nUtun. 

afenaaj If the trial JiuVe euvocute la calling witnaar.tfa a; d in not »n>ing 
to uphoi i thuii cr«*diuillty, wiiat la U.u point of brir.^li.r ttu . boro. I would 
be delighted if tha trial juitfO advocate i.lll r.:>rure tW a C-. ..ln8lor that it 
phi. beliav" nothing this uu. ha» said. 

; nj-'»i>ioi.tt Jeot ri ed* 11 to* 

car oar prleonere* 

. uo f ou know a Klluagard lachur? 

A. Tae, I do. 

aa aba ur.a of > 0 ur »M(lay«aa at the coup' 

1* :■ a ton cotyimtioou - am.t by or-or to ^ vu v irca. one oo/jp !»• ■ ••naary* 
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; r* aidant i .«a Dr* ; uur.Uji wiiuu 


. «rltt you h* « oi.y . . hgUUhMun ti yout ... t.ho ti«> r.-I • o*><mi 

yev, »«r h«m(i tbv i.lyit you lulled L in orf.tuar: torx' 

A. X lw»ve not now. on; iUit.r ui^iinl Uuen. 

. o you moan in th- ^ uuri t tlut j*rtLcilbi foriin 1 . 

A, Onto thrau war prison are wore tan an away ’ro« ay cutp nut 1 don*t believe 

t;a«io ware any nflH: tier*. 

iro* -Cutlor: That ia all. 

C! • v AuJ ...T- - 


uotttiona fay Cefenau: 

. hat ia your statu* at the pr^nart tine - why an* !/.<•;• Icej in you it 

• tetantion hots'. 

A. I caisjo In the status . rlsct or or: th 2r.: o'* ’ *y bucMusn all -rare trt-en 

prioor.ar. 

where are you bail , detained ut presnt’ 

A. In j» versa. 

• h'aV'* you tee; cl.rged with th# cawdulor. of ’ war uri a - with a cri** 

against the jaws of rrur 

i, ) Ot yet, uoL until nor., ircauao 1 un eratai.d rhcn a eharfo ia i;Jv*i it ia 

writ tan. 

. Ha* anybody ulita to you about atrocities c.». ittud in your Canp: 

hrosecuticni fha prosecution will object biaad upoi. the prudic'ta of tha 
objections the dafanaa has bsat. tUkklriK to irrelevant . ntttwa. Tho proaecution 
would be dsUrfited to go into th’ attar but having boor, proclusied by tha 
dafei.aa, vra feel tho ^itui ?i.ou. .stunt. 

lafenaat 1 believe it la croas-txair.ii at ’ u and ir s^lm. covering the trail 

blasod by tha prosecution. Tha wfcnee ia neraly ahowinp bias. 

t rosacutioiu fhat wears upot tun arfluncnt pnseentoc! the trie} Ju-' -a 
advncaU to the coi-ciseior b.t the trial >. o advocate u.u.dtn tt>t*. rit.voas la 
a prisoner o? war and accepts no responsibility for It if* credibility ns a .. mbar 
of mi. tiw«y nation <u>.L he in not ha In up aa an r<*tru*,e ly credible authority. 

Hip lapeaohMsnt ia of little oportar.ee. !«. iy inpaaetiad by !.;*« liatOI* 

i.afanae; If tha trial 0 u. r e advocuto ia celling witnesses ai d In not .’oiii* 
to uphold their orodioility, what la tha point of t |&A| I ti v . hwro. I would 

be claliphUd if the trial v u i/.o |4VM-to 111 tear* t' ! .i MMdwIm that it 

ear. believe nothin* this wan has said. 

i'ruaidantt Objucbicn overruled. Continue. 

. *. »-ar priaohers. 

. .»u , s*i f.noH a Hildanard Lechurl 

t. T«a, I do. 

aa aha ui.e of .. ->ur uurltryoaa at tha oaopi 
A. St .a was eoHnenbcu - Mdl or u to M , ffOR Mi c.v* h ■ >Wdiy» 


LiiLiHiii 


- n - 



'>1d you wrap receive sry rerort that *h«> wtstreute. prisoners? 

I <i.e* tUt an* mi vsr.. strict -itr. riaonara ut i! ah* ms t a* \ ar aa 
atronLtl'i* - ckoster IjI<. a aLout t. «t. 


"resident; Are you coin* «r» uat» thla fe.>w»lo a* a witness? 

nfisi r.o i Ko, «lr. Ji was not trou^t out in direct «MalnsUori of t‘ i* 

wltnoaa bat I bells v* she was uiertionud ir. one of the confaaalona. 

roa'.cuti on* It . aa not presented to th* cow . 1 sal on lr any of th< o <*« or*. 
It .aa In ant* of tha paragraph* which wars allninutad aa eot hair. yar.oMr.o to 
tils 1sau*. 

President; Continue. 

>?• I Id you ewer aa* BOjor chi' fur but ^ any vriaonara lr your cut»p'. 

4. ’!o, I never aa* i ajor chitfer beat op any prisoner a of war or ary oth.r 

prisoners. 

. Did you sake a si atesient to ar allied o fleet* concerning acou-Mtlan* «.\1r.at 
the i jut >.en you swo in th* prisoner** box? 

A, I don»t urn *rat«nd. 

. Lfld you stake a state.Tsrit to an allied of floor cut .earn lr • accuaatlor h r. alnat 
the lour *»en you sao in tho prlaon*r*a Lox" 

A* No, I ntnrer acoaeecl thus of anything. I only said *h«t I kjna* about them. 

. id you .«ok« a statement auout the aoousod. 

4. T wrofc* down what i if those four cn. 

. h*r was that 

A. Tne tiio in Auftiet with Uoho*ter and one tine 7 wrote something in the ow, 
at «rersa. 

. In U.ohw state sente did you not any you hao u • i vi rwtiory for ell that 

ha; rw tied at tlat tl a* V 
A. Toe, ' did. 

. afore you made that ntntei. ui t, did Hctiorter talk to you about thea* four 
«aon*’ 

A. Tea, ho did. 

. iM* Bflny than a hav« allied offloeru spoken to you about this case aince 
that time? 

A. Two tiros. 

. <4 thay ex; lain to you what th cm* - *n« all shout' 1 

\. I linvo ax; lid red \,rat T knee. 

. id those .’.er who uastLuned you, tall you what th«a« -twin (itioicatii v accused) 
are au(voiWKl to have done? 

i. • <», «.>nept OfMh . ( o ilselonet iboattr - nebed) exp lained to si* oxaciij 
oxce; t cl onter. 

. . M*r rhoeter apo* o «*o you, did he i !vo you th# LspieMiiar th*t >■■ 

cMffor was already ccv'.ctsd of !/:i v offer, g* 

... 'o, at that tl vo .. *r ol’.'.'fer hi> in*t hot an -nited. 

. In oM if the etAtanetitn which you jm<wi did ■•ou rat *>.«. illwred 

hUi (referring tn '> )ov ^ehiffer) oat*d o* uci. thli • irt.il '1 • ’ 'to 

cjiivI ction"*. 





. »ld you erar n»«ulvw or jr re’ trt that who Mlatraute'. ;riaonar*' 

. I or.** cut an# »a3 Vary itilct if prltOftOTO Hi Li th« Mb! ai far a« 

atrorlti‘<« - ehoator tolu ao about fat. 

Presldentf Are y*>v rolnv to uwo tbit fa.ralo an a witroaa? 

. afar**! ho, fir. j* via f.ot brought of IldniUM •# f»n 

wltn<-»3 but X bell*v t tin was aer.tlonui lr. >o of tha confeeslon*. 

roS'.cutl on? It ' *• not pranai tad to the cort.laaion lr. any or th« oo*< re* aloha* 
It ai In non of the parairaphe which were all»inutod a* oot bain yer*«ria to 
Wiia 1 

Praaldentt Continue. 

B« ; Id you over uaj,*r chit for teat u; an; j rlsonern if your caAp*/ 

A. *lo, I navur a»» *Jor chi If or Wat up any nrleonors of war or ar>y oth>.r 

prieoftera. 

. Id you aaka a abatement to an allied o.'floor erneemir,* accusation* « \lnat 
the lour fran you *eo in tha pri»or.«r»w box? 

A. I don»t un* eretaod. 

. [fid you »ak« t abatement t j B >. ftfBT MMBmlflg MMMU4M I < t 

tha four .ion you nee in tho priaoimr*.» box*’ 

A* So, T nuvar aocuaiwi that of anything. I only nald «hot I kno» about than. 

. Uld you .-oke a. ntatarjont about tha aoouiod. 

A. T wrote down ahat i kiow if those four on. 

. h*r wa that' 

A* 'mu time in Aurfuat a 1th .cheater and ona tine J wrote something In tha o<va> 
at ..versa. 

. In tKona ntotoi .an to did you not MJ you N4 a M4 <mu;iory for all that 

happened at thAt tLaaV 
A. Tna, ! did. 

. ufora \(Vi niida toat ntnta.. w t, did Md oi w tall: to you about th«f • four 
u*on n 

A. Tan, hu did. 

. R«sa .‘luiiy titnt huvo allied afflMfi spoken to you about this eaat» nine# 
that time? 

A. Tan ttM«. 

. 1 id they «X| lain to you what the cuw* wna all about' 1 

I hav« ax; laired v.hat l ;now. 

. -Id those wen who mentioned you, tall you what tnv»« -nan (inoicat/li p ucrueod) 
arc auppoaad to f«va ilora" 

K • o, *>Mr>t f rimif • • Ok An\oi vi chostor - r -bou; explained to . ly 

except douter. 

. M* '!• \>■ *.<-i ipo < o-i } Id hi j-Jv* you tha i*pi aadiar. that Major 
‘ chiffor was already or v;ct*d of Ih. »•.■ ot'fonni o'* 

. ‘o, at that ti ui . ajop ' ohiffer hadn't boon an »ntad. 

• In ona jT the atat onar.ta which you in/n»»i did no rot aay, "Alt 1 i -rtr t ailored 

hixa frafarrini to la.Jor Sahlffar) oap*i» <ucb thin i until > i • ’to 

c >nvi utl*>n M 7 



1. I n v-*r ; •• V . ■ ■ 

terrible thin* 

. Btyip t.: »•. nw 4 nniI ItHNU Mtti i N tod /.«it state* «nt' 

A, Coi ether vlth tho ucHtionintf - - i».|or Chester at the ** > ti.-n tol « 

all ths rust or th« ..•tail*# 

. 1 rant you to Iw t r lbt rlth vary clear detail the i.laow where you M ’ 

t» o i ritlsh and the nw ..aurleai prisoner lyln* slot. 

A* ban you cowe out of tho oanp, t-< the loft of th« camp toward tho rovl 
loading to er&no about 500 ,r ok) meters, 1 ca/aot say uni-*- exactly , an 
the right si da tiurra la a small h<» goir>~ into a vlf.ya.i d* Thirty or rifty 
or ovan on* hun<ir«l meters in tide * nil nay into tho vii.yarvl, i oI uit«' In 
a straight lino v <.<av> 1 go tho way to usrwno, lay tha throw ...an on thsir 
faoaa. 

. la tha road load! nft to tha vi« yard narrow or wlaov 
A* tlaost as wide aa this nwn hora but there io /rasa* 

. Old you indicate from tils desk to this doak or thu width of thu room? 

A. Pro* hero witll than* (indlcatiiv approx'> *Lely seven foot;. To tha right 

and to tho left r r«wu. gaa*a la .rowing on both aides and t»oro is u little 
straw to It la difficult to understand the way it I'osa - die re tho fluid 

starts* 

. Wov far ware those bodies fro*» the entrance to the vinyard? 

A. The way t owe thruurh the vir\yard anu on i oth aides la tills vinyard* 

. or« there any trees in til a vinyard? 

A. 2 cannot say tlat exactly because it v.aa almost dars* 

. ouLd It be difficult to recapture a man who ran from thit road Into the 
vinyard in the dark' 

A* It i» very difficult, 

.. Have you ever seen a 'artisan prisoner? 

A, Ho, I did not* 

'.* Are you aura you know what 1 auao when I aay a *puilw l t 
A, I don't understand very wall the word "partisan", 

. Did you ever sea any terrorists who worn taken prisoner by the Oar >an 
arej? 

Prosecutions Hey it please tho court, we request that the tern "terrorist ', 
whi oh sse.a to be a peculiar ter.. in the irm.-uaro of the accused, run; be defined* 

Pefenso; I think terrorist io a vory co. .ion toroi, ^nown to be a person 
buhind thu lines to sabotage ins ballet l o» e, «n«an troops, or aitythlnf else* 

TrosecutioPs l>o 1 Uli>.erslai.<i Us defense ta as the position tiiat Centals. 
Hal] vas a terrorist? 

' efensot The defense is un isr no obligation to uiecloas He position A this 

tine* 


hMtiNtl I wuui' try to «s.ploy ft other word hosides "ton orlst", 

l or the uost jsirt *«ho ».or« thw prisoners li your ear-ip" 

71k*’ were .political rlsorure oi Italy, 



I n ver bellovau until . choeter told u U«.t dnjor doblffar could lo ouch 
terriblu thirds. 


. :.»jor Snha«t«tr tola ..uu .*buut tiusu thlfip* b«f©re he took your abnto*«unt 

A, .’occthsr vlth the *•. Htionin/' - « s» 4 |or chaster At the to j tl«o to) 1 -« 

all th# r*st or the ..etail.8. 

. I want you to describe *tth very oImu* .otall the lace where you the 
tvj rltish and the piw Aitwloar. prisoner lyir< slot. 

A* tin you come out of tho c« .p, to tho loft of th« camp toward fcho road 

leadin* to er&no about 5GO >r OXJ «.«U»rH, I car* ot say worv uxactly, on 
thn riflht sl-t* there is a » mil way j;oir • Into a vinynrd. Thirty or fifty 
or av«i one hundred waters in thin » ail way into U.o vii.yaru, rot uite In 

a straight line than 1 go the *. ay to Uerano, lay Uia throe .on on thair 

faces. 

. Ts the load leading to Un vi'.yard narrow or wldoV 
A. ll.aont ait wide as this room bore but there iu ?r«ss. 

. Did you lnuloato fraw Ltd a dee* to this desk or ttl width of the room? 

A. Ktoji hero until thara (lnalcatiiv approjtl ataly seven foot). To th • right 

and to tho left green gaasa is prowlng on both a Idas and thors la a llttla 
at ran 90 it Is difficult to unuar stand ths way it goes - wtero tiui fluid 
starts. 

. How far were those bonlos fra- tho antranca to the vlnyard? 

A. The nay / 00a through the vlnyard anu on both aidon la this vluyard. 

. ora thara any traoa In Lti a vlnyard? 

A. I cannot nay tint exactly because it ua« almost dara. 

. ould It ba difficult to recapture a man who ran from that road into tha 
vinyard in tha dark' 

A. It is vary difficult. 

. Hava you avor w-n a 'artisan prisoner? 

A. Ho, I did rot. 

.. Are you sure you kno» 1 lat 1 .« u. when 1 aay a "partisan"? 

A. I don't undarstano very roll tha word "partisan". 

• Did you «var sea my terrorist,* who wore taken prisoner by the Geraon 
an&jr? 

Prosecution; pay it please the court, wo request that thu tarn "tarrorlst", 
which im« to to a peculiar ter... In the uovaiaie of Ltv# accused, ma: ba defined. 

<>efanaej I think terrorist, is a very co.*ion torsi, known to be a person 
behind tha lines to sabotage lnAtallatloi a, neu troops, or ai^ythlnp else. 

Frosecutiori bo 1 unuersUuvl U* iafHi.se In: as fcbu position that Captain 
Hall was a terrorist? 

I *fen- 50 5 The defense is un^er no obligation to disclose Its position A this 

line. 


I ruaiuenti I MU try to «a.j.loy u other word beoldes "tsrrorlat". 

l or the wost »>urt »dio wore the prisoners it your cnap? 
weru political rriserurn of Italy. 

L-LLii._L.Li.ii- 
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rere tlier« any ;.win o:' "-mien there who were taken hocuuso they hurt attached 
Cler .an troops or Installations'? 


r roaeeutiun: • objuct t> U*fc nu-tlon unis*** it bo shom th>; witn*oa 

knee the reason for th* incarcwmtior of *11 tne >risor.ert in hli «anp. 

Preeidentt Objection overruled. 

A* I n<*v©r >new oxaotl. Iht cri^s of the leopls »A o ore in ay earnp. 

. Other than the nan in ymr camp shorn you Ires t.o be soldier# in t h* <*itiah 

or American Ar.*y, did you aver noe anyone In your oaap tressed in Allied 
uniform' 

A, The big American she was first hrou :ht to ay cump, he had or r\ Pritish 
uniform* 

. Hid you ever see any Italians wenrirr parts of American uniform#' 1 
A. T can ot say - they were the flrat /.Orleans nn>J .Mwgliah that I had ever 



l.efonse: Ko further -luestions. 

l J( AMIN ATI ' h? TR COviI^I * 

uestlon# by !.t* Colonel an ford j 

. Then you saw the two mullah and the one American soldier ir* the ditch after 
they had been Killed, were they uroasud in American and nrlieh uniforms at 

that tine. 

A* 1 take it they sere hut I car ot be Mire. T believe so but I n* not sure* 

X don't re£..e*i,ber oxactly the details of the hat of tlw uniform, X don't, 
remember exactly, i thought 2 could recognise the Pnpllsh #aJor because he 

was stranrly built* 

. Hoe did you recognize the other two if they were not In uniform 0 

A. In the camp they v»ere wearing a uni form* 

, Yea, but here you testified t*at they acre lying face down in a ditch? 

A. Yes. 

• Hid they or did they not havo their uni for ts on? 

A* In any case, they had a bro»r suit art. 

* as It civilian or military clothes’ 

A. It was military. 

u< atlora by Tr«ei‘**nt: 

. oo at the second accused from the left (indicating !mt*) ar.c state whether 
you l ave ever seer, hiu before a x.dn;> to that rart of Italy 0 

A. X saw him for the first time after JL cau o to /(Versa and the name was told 

to mu bj : choster. r. were ir. .*v«r» already several days to-.ethwr and yet 
we didn't know each other. 

. At the time you commanded tide crimp coul ! you dl«tin r 'uish the difference 
between an nqllsh soldier's uniform and an American soldier'r. uniform and 
an Italian soldier's uniform 0 

a. Certainly - the dlfferei.ee between an Italian uniform an*l an Allied uniform - 
1 couli understand that (d)'Terence. 


L a I i L i* L £ 11 i i 


loo 



. °houl<’ wo Infer th "■ t • *u >Md not t! *•«■ f-nov. tho liff* r"».cfc hotwoof. tho 
ireliHh inlforw it'i tho -v:iorle<»r uni Tor." 

A. I Uun't now U>. il fferer.co 

A* caisp OMM .. I i .1 ' aoictionel 

dlolelone of authority >*>' thi* catuf lot.woM yourself and .»Ji rr chlffsr 
A* Y«f , when 1 cae .0 to the uu J4i.a ol* the ; in olv.ano thi a cv.p ya n ur ler 
the security polloe of Bolcano, hen J cnou to th<* ornwaand of tho 0MB. the 

earn; ..as put. ur. 'or t> ■ m.oral lUu’nter, fllV u Jail vae btlll in 

this cai-p and tho oc>a»«ander of th<» id., had u, rlM ♦ 1 eond prinm'*»-e to thie 
Jail within .Ty cup and t» ta..« than out whenever they war tod to, 

. it?-out roferunco to ; u 

7 had absolute ly nothing to do **1 tdi taking out and bri'ftinr ir. prlmm* 

. rhon 1 »•* why ajor chlffor consulted 1th you as aaap contmr.dor or. Urn* 
occasion . on t! u* tho suicide in the coil bloc* pertaining to 

ajor 'oh 11' for' 

A* loeauoo tho uan had hanpod himself tot. in tho jail within caap tut In 
this place callod - - - 

Intorprotort 1 oa. not deecribe tho plAC* in 

. as that pi.uso wlUdn U»« Halt* of ^chiffer’s pert or in thu |s»rt of U.o 
caap you wore hole reeponaiole for', 

A. ,.horo this mut hAORod hL:<aelf was 1/, tho place ur. ior ajar chiffer - not in 
ay pl-tfje in tho camp, 

, ’hon why <*id ajor ohiffot coreult with you iu rwforotioo to t .oso suicides 

A. 1 don't i.o, axttclV w' y, iio had to >ury hie corpse* somehow. 

, so it mjcosanr- ;-ou as camp aaonander for burials or ;ia ho tabs 

car* of his o .r, ouriule*. 

Am Ka would have had j*n!i ..oi« ..or . if h« would hove tied to do It hlnsolf. it<> 
would K*.vo t-ad fcpi e wor to do* 

. for toll you Mt t MR 0 .*• younolf with th« • 

A, he, ho h-sn't »aiu anything u< out title, 

, ho* often during thu tL.0 you eo*awou;^«d the caap, did hejor .ehlffwr to 

Ms part of tho camp" 

4 , ’ err ; ' * 

tor». impniUtls, tl»st is, did you h«va to explain In th« caae of any 

rl«at> oocurriup if your part of th. can p* 

A. gvsry tlh*« there was a aeath iu Kf TflT T Md of ooourlty 

police fiad to bu tolu about it *nu that m» ^ltuady in a special law roferrlnff 
to tho co*p autuk* ent. 


•t wl rCT **nr:«l'*- 


uewtlo s by ros cutioi t 

, o you xno-i uhoro the Corpo dMrmata i-ulldinf Is located in 'olaano' 
v, 1 do. 

. i 

. Pour llcwietoro. 

ifOMSutlom bat is ail. 




Uonti'T.s by 


. Id cl.outer LeiJ yc,u that unless you helped t!.- UliMj ..uu Loo ml *M. »•« 

trL .1 aa h «*u criainal 
A. He Lor.’t a*; iotaci.1 tro*v words. 

. ut |M yu«. LlVtt IfWWl W) Id hi H#l 

a. Tub, iw let it be transpired that should Ju»|),.un. 

• isn’t it true .cj.joUm composed part of t; -ui., ..ou *. uj 

A. f o. . roU> iown the thlnre tl-at core out froo «y ,u«*bioning. 

V . w hil|| no furtJy»r pMU M, the Kitn«ll wee excused and withdrew. 

Prosecuti-vu -t this time the trial ^\rfr a advocate roju nti< tft« It 'til --ce 
of the cOMoiaslun. the ’.*u-o of .choeter has arf>«*rv<l a nuader of tines and 
apj aror tly the defense ‘vur.es (Uite % j oir t of thu activities of lelioater nr. 
what he said or nay not have said. For the info motion of this oamsilssion, 
counsel .-.nows tliat n r* iuest was «de of the provost i.*i sl.ai to brine frui the 
vicinity of ol&anc, thu oott chaster* Counsel has si cv been advised there 
was or automobile accident ir the vicinity of ! olsano oiwl ehoster is no 
In the hospital. If you want thin trial to bo cwr.trueu, th»: trial Jua-e advocate 
a »uld like to bri . ehoster here to appear as a witness. 'therwlae, It is 
the leal re of tho prosecution that hr be dcl*t>n< fror- Uu» record su as to answer 
the inference laid by tho defer.so as their predicate. 

lefensei The defamse did not intro-luce the none of cluster. Uchoeter is 
the :*r: who too-, all of tho state ei ts put ir the trial Juu*je advocate. re 
isn’t here aftti neiUior are any of the m the defense wanted bore. 

rresident: If either the prosecution or the defrnno rants to eupoana choster 
he can be brou, nt ir. court is ft wltross if the iv-dica! lep .rt. eit ayreow. « 
caa ot . now the value of this witness. If yaw ant t-> fill this ran at a witness, 
pray do it. 

! ofenoot The !«ef*nse doesn't w*»nt him. The prosecution aid :.ot hr- in 
^choster who took the oripim} state~ients but ho brought In Lleutu ant antes .no 
lieutenant Idvy who were present with the accused when the statements wo -Wen 
to then to read and coi rect and initial aivl chanpe if they so desired. 

Prosecution! either of t oso two officers whon the trial Juw.:« advocate 

brought BMUU schoster is the ml] mm wtw qpffco -oraan. 

President! I an at a iocs to ato» wl»t II . # not see any 

M t.„ si., -lefieisw ■entlonlm thu name of r cK>etor or laying any charges 
at his feet. Ho la not. on trial here* TV 1 . a Abort recens. 

■Jtiu Cieu^i-alon L n recessed at 1^)0 hours ml .* roopenod at 1510 hour*, 
at which tiwo all the -ambers of the conmiocr . caution and 

defense, ifhQ i ore |TMMIIlt nefore th« i«e*«s, r sunnfl U*clr seats. net of the 

accused, the interpreter ana the re;,ort»r rern also present. 

It. -arlsnne ef i t fern.rer, a r-enun national, a witness for th« prosecution, 
was swori< and U stifled aw folloMSt 

prosocutiunt (‘ay it i.aoc the coewnl nslon, this wltn-sa « t->tl t> j<p 

anti Bngllab. It is ' Mini 1 - it dwU d In fin^lldh and 

that shs translate hor fnM • an for the benefit o f th" -aiferse. T>»e 



* 


interpreter will sit \\ and «' ec. IMF • r l liMi 
U*f»ni»nj f.o al Ji-etlon uy the deft*■.«, 
fresident» Proceed. 


1J r£7 iiAMIMATl 1 W 


Questions by rraeocution) 

• ill >oi f?iv* your nww* 

A. sobifferogger. 

• Your full nano? 

A. Schiffera* per, aerianne. 

. Ho* old are you? 

A. 27 y**rs. 

., • here It- jcur h»«: 

A. It Irrahruch. 

, hat 1« your aducatlon' 

A. tmlveraity education. 

. hat deyree, If any" 

A. . nctor of Ffciloooph/. 

. here are you Ilyin# at the pi nit tL*V 
A. In ivara* at the j > leaner of MU* cutf., 

. Are you ec jua.5r.ted with Au/uat "differ" 

A. Yea, 1 know hiu. 

i. :,ill you look around the roo» ard If you eeo hln, rJli |M j olrt to hlat? 

A* (Itniicatiny aceus-d -chirfor). 

. Are you oc >alnt«d eiU. #Ui .«ii:tarpa***f' 

A. Yea. 

• .111 you loo. K . around the eourtroan arm if yon sea He)-a Anderjtasean, 
you point, to hits; 

A. (fynicatiTig thii i. J'ruo. left - accused Arinei'gusecn). 

. Are you acquainted with Albert Stora? 
left, I an acquainted a it.', .11 ,-t ‘.or*. 

.ill you look around the roo^ ain. if you ««a hit, will you point to h*«? 

A. (Indicating loot or Um ri jhi - acetified ''■lorn). 

.. uO you nnor* liana iutr." 

1. T tro»> hLc non. 7 (tlur't. know hit before. I Just at. bin area. I r number 
1 Ju.it. 3bh hit. once ut I uidn'L »r.m. UU «.our> to recnprUo bin. 

. hat *ae your occupation lr the latter mrl of l%4 and the early pert of 

IW. 

4. I aa« living; ii o l no n o at Ur; fee?«t mtim apt 2 *•*» there oe ^ew of 
action J of th itecret . oliot*. 

. i/id you tifer nave Oceanian to <U» any wort, for acrosad August -chi Pfttrf 


<_ii.i* 


ii>J - 













* +> 

( 


A. 

T«s, 111 the bogluniiH- o ! jl n.-.r. e * to, ir.t :”>*ret if the r 'p»- 

»f .c irlcan. 



* 

xplain to the rsouxt whet r* uasl >tu« L«ads, what you did with n> Terence 
to U-t request? 



A. 

All J di«l-r 



. 

r»*. 



A. 

I i*t» to translate -u : t-> Interpret 'r. th r.48« of Captain Hall, in tho 
ease of Captain Littlejohn and Ciowloy IM In th* if 'ilshy. 




Id you over have tho occasion to nee Captain Hall? 

| 


A. 

Toa, 1 hud tho occasion. 



■1. 

jiplalr- to th* couit Uio circumstances and occasion when you oaw hi*' 



A. 

I saw Captain Hall in the ©flee room o.* ohl ffer when 1 hud to translate 
oike of hi* previous state»ants. 




hat other tin** did )ou Captain Rail? 



A. 

1 sav him tho day after I hud made l.io IftqpalntaaMt *1 on ho wa« lnterro.'ated. 
iiu. first tie* It 'a* not ur> Interrogation. The next ties It was an 

Interrogation. 




Ho* was captain r«U dressed thu first tine you saw hln? 



km 

lh» lrat time I *a. hi » h* «<*• in ...erlcnii uriform. 



:• 

Uo you recall whether or not ivi wore any irslmla of rank? 



km 

So, I don’t, *r. 




How fio you kno- it >as an ^wrictu un.i for*’ 



A. 

I know It now because J havo seen a lot of American uniforms. 



J. 

Had you seen any v .erica r« unifonas previous to the tine you had seer Captain 
flail? 



it 

Uo, I had lever seen them. 



J. 

I» your memory quite clear or. the type of clothlnjr Captain Hall wore the 
firnt tie* you saw him - . 


f 

A* 

‘ o. It is not culte clear. I just r *.■.<*• or it wen tone nort. of field 
unlfom. 



- 

Have ; ou liad ouoas’.or durin. the tine you liuvo ‘eon In the prisoner •>ar 

enclosure to tnm American soldiers In u s'.mllbr uniror. or thu «*ui* uniform': 



4« 

In similar unifon • 




Often? 



At 

Rot too often. \* you ear. imagimi, T saw soldiers peso bl ' t nee 

them especially oftsci. 



# 

'.'o**, th > oooonu tine yo». sa* him, where that" 



km 

In tho machine room. 



. 

here is thu machine room - in vdiat building? 



At 

It ia In the Corps d'Arsuta bulldlr'?. 



# 

her* la it with reference to the of ice o'* icci. wd Aurust ’chiffer 



A# 

"he uJ fioe of .u cut cl 1 Vr If ur< U ~ H.-l floor ana tt" achin* r com 
in bwiisUiri. 




.'hat is the siui* hulloingV 




f T : i l 
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A. 

the anti bulldl^. • , \as. 



• 

Ko- detail to tho co.uiaiiioji exuotly wla.L ha? fet ed Ln tii** itdilr* room 
vhan vou ! a tea slon to 




t • »il had iner. hrra^tt 5n the .*chln« rooa, ho ee>od to 

tit imi rum lie ».<<• tuuidcuffod ana ha had to |Ul l.ln hiuida or. of 




his .m«b and tfton i bar of iron was put batv'aen tin* knees and hit hands 
aj.U then h« was tit oo the Inkier • 




ih'tt t hat tappci «*o 



A. 

ha was un:ad to *ay what was his ala aloe. Ifa *a« ae*od bo toll chi f-ir 
what thi Is .ivi-ti n - vhy h» we » want up to northern Italy. 




li**t hapienod th«r/ 



A* 

Than ha aaiu first hit oviasian nas to •< « ir the railroad fron ortln* to 

Dobblaco could b« blot; up. 



> 

Wow, was this cunv. vest Ion you ara tentifylr-* t.o tnktn* plicw while he v«s 
balled up aru haneinp, fro* the lad dor" 



A. 

1 don't reaa&txsr tr t quite wall. 



4a 

hah alas happen* x 



Km 

After a snort tiae ho was taxor ''own at 1 he ‘-as asXod If ho Is wlllln to 
write a staUnont - t. lvs all ho knew <r. a atatenent an< than he Mid 
yae, ho ^us willin' to ilo It now. 



if 

Tou sajr "aftej a short tine". Car you e»aa*uro fcha tiao he was .. 

fruB. the iron bar bebmon the ladder ir. terns of uinutas? 



A* 

I osn't say. 1 ionMt ie..culor i: It *•. tml I it 




were. 




ho vis present In tho Machine r jor.; hil* this was taking jiacs" 



a! 

""he ~e aara Au.u L r.chtffsr, Christa oy, cam, and wither Andergaoan' or 




Stor* - I oon*t raxaaatar th.it. 



.. 

How was Captain ilall Crosaod in the cuehinu roost" 



A# 

Ho •»« in ur.ifoi*.. 


f 

• 

a ho droaaod the aanto as tJ. previous ay whan in Ui« offlco of Auruefc 

PohifforV 



A. 

I think *o-i oou't iauu&b«r - it la rot clear. 



' # 

. id you have occasion tc non Captair. hall a >!. at any ti»e? 



A# 





o you Jioi of your oiw knowl-Giit 't < . period to -iptain ? 7 all* 



Km 

I »uj told what luj.oneC to Ilia. 



# 

f o you now of . our o«r . now led,w»' 



A. 

!fo. 



• 

t’ow ln rnear'd to an ,r t - iJ d plain a ajor - i};| you 1 »vo occasion to 
a c an hr 11a' espial; or iajor at Corpo d'Ari utu buildir/' 



A* 

I s*" sr -* ;J i : . tain - o* t -.i #.n ; t oi • • nk a iMptain. 



• • 

lat was t is naat' 



A. 

•i'.t: Join, 




..an dlu you first mww Ci|)taln llittlajolml 



A. 

I saw 
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. hat too* place at that tiiue? 

A. chiffer as* od Mttlejolin what was his .ilnaion and lit tie John tolu hi;.. 
he* couldn't *ey t) at an he *ta just a illj.jc to say t in nn~.e , rank aid 
rtgloanti 

J 9 that all that took ? leco on U.at owcaaionV 
.. ' O. eMl'l'or •»: o. B vitl U*u eiu of 410 tola nie hi t *u to toll the 

at .Mon, that he got to know, that ho .no* it wua sabotage Ann so ). \ "i 

to i:ro* what it vua, that it > 4» den,uroua un d he wanUd to prevent th* 
carrying out of th* nldnion. h« told i.uptelr. 11 ttlojohr. that th«> w*»r hod 
cono to a boll In olnt. unc he could not L*-.« any regard or have any 
rtnrara 'or poronnl feeling, that h« had to Kuo* hi a miaaion, thut It * *a 
M* duty to .revol t any sabotage. 

. hr» acted us Interpreter for that whole conversation? 

A. I did. 

• Tell ae how Captain Littlejohn was drwaaed' 

A. it aaa dressed 1 supfoae In j; glial. u; H orn which I renwaiber having haan 

» red cap and orown trousers. 

• 1 hard you ; ronacution's ju.iLit i2 and uw* you if Lhia ia eliailar to tha 
cap «om * - Captain tittleJohn? 

A. Th« color is th saue. I don't «*a*ae,jLur too inalxxla. 

, her wee thu next tioa you e*w captain .J.ttl^johi.'. 

A. 7h« next tine 1 auu aptain I-itUluJohn aaa in tha wvtciitre roou. 

, ho van pr^ernt In the . echii.a roou'i 

A. In tho suichln* ro. • ware present AUKU«t differ, Christa .oy, nnder.'aaseii 
or p .tor* and me. Tha u/ulc nuoplo us tha first tLae. 

. Ttie eao* ;*o: 1«. alio were there with uaptuin Kail. 

A. In rorurd to n> eryseevi. a*.u tort I couldn't say, if it wax AndargAasen 
or tor*. 

• Mow wee Captain . It* 1eJo.:r dressed on lliat occasion" 

A. ifn aaa in uniform. 

• o you rei ot..Ler whether or not on hi-- uniform there ..as any colored i«teh 
of ary kind? 

A. Captain Tlltlejohn had a patch over here (Indicating sleevej. 

. ill you rt «>k or the if 

A. It ass an CAS. 

. i hat color'' 

A. I don't remoter i - color. 

• I wl 11 eat you *4 01 >r or not tha fetch »*>J wan a color aiuilur to thla 
hat, ProsecutionxJ 'bit k2? 

T efeneet Th* ilu -tiH said she uidn't know. 

V r os1(lenti T tMj> Lhr t t oaucutior. ie try Ins to refreah her usaaory '•Weh 
la ull ri.tt. Ia that. correct 

Prosecutioni That ia correct. 

PrBsIdrntf Proceed. 


L2LLl±-£2lk.L 
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Y*»*», but I don’t .* • or the color* 



*• 

o ' ou rnnoaber t'leUutr or ».*l Iw \ tru any ribbons on hie u louse* 



A* 

”e, T rtnr’t re/.* • t >r. 




V»at happened Im th*> .-^ohliio r <»« w you, ntM »t -ohiffar, Christa :oy, 

n.d either ,nt.. t .-tr<n» oi Woi « *«*»•« oau'iL ' Ut Captain . \ btlaj<r i. 



A. 

It hi- ■ IS 1 tol ii tli- mid of OpMilH MU* 




riaase an;' axactlj *l*.t happened? 



km 

ajta't, T itt la John » t**von in tin* at ln« root*. « bad to ait <• >*- 

th>» bar mi ell - s i.i i-ai de and Me iro-s h‘. ' - put. It '1 - *u-.•* 

■ 1 9 was as ..d wl.t . oi hi.> ...1 mm t n. fter a short tl »*, h* 1 «* nut ■••>*»« 




and aaked if ha u* willin' to . lvo I eilateatent. 




You «ay "after •« *r>ort tin**', '.an you toll un It; a natter oi rtinut** jr 
houi s how Ion •», air ’itt.lejohn >.** 1 *t ’n th*' mr.Vn«" 



A. 

vary a' ort tlaa* 



)« 

A few mtrutes? 



A. 

Yea, a faw aJ/iut**a* 




How fee 



A. 

X car 1 1 a*y how few * 




hi la Captain Mttlajohn *<*a In U;la awlix or tha Iron bar, did 

any or* strike hi*. or .ii atreut hi. \f • \y‘ 



A. 

NO. 




bo 1 ft thn root first*’ 



Am 

7 left the room fir*t. 




"ho reotlnad «hen you la ft? 



Km 

.11 tht other x rno- +, 




. a you rtno's of ycvui o*n Kno-lni»«* ho* lotif they raaaJnad In the room n*'t«*r 
you loft'' 



Km 

In tho cao« of v'alrt ; Ittiojolui? 




Tea. 



A. 

I don’t <r»ov axactl . 1 cun’t rener.i ar ho» lonj; It rae. 




laturoirf to th« case of Captain Hall - who laft tho rooat first or U t 
occasion? 



A. 

Tt w-a m. 




-ho retrained? 



A • 

All the other 8. 




ho vnu hnow of --our cun i-no« lott o how lor th ramftl i.«-*d In lha rooai with 

Captain Hall after you 1 ft' 



Km 

• o, I loii’t >-;*. cn.uer that. 




i!d you *vor tov** rrcae*. or to a w tir : Halt corporal or .*orjj*int by the 
n>i- « of C rowley" 



Km 

Yen, 1 «♦* him. 




hero did you first %'e l ia’ 



A. 

1 *»aw hlr first ?.r tr.u .> fire roo* at* chi f far, th lar-H flay at* 1 w 
' apfoln !ltil«Jol»n. 
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• 1th r'- furorce to the ti*c . o> vtrv 1<- '•• L r-.cvr ' * i|,U'n • 11-' , 

» « K hofore or .iIUt V*«t vnu vM 'rnwley 

. v ' the *a&4 tlio. _ it 

n»,n after OopUJn ittlejoiin, out r x. rot euro. 

, l4d yirvact ae Interpreter for tho MOU4*4 /lU.juat i roeley, the 

corporui> 

U l «*b, I cid. 

. i ", i ‘ V 

A. Ho woo Mk«4 for hi* cdealo' | MM lrtUtl to toll e* 1 »•« 1 ' •» 

au out tho tiiaaia of bin captain and Crnidty »atx h* cool In’t «*y a <. h : 
botMuio h« bad n. o; • fro.i Mr c .air .r« h i »*.ul.‘ Ju*t do Imt l la 
otL' ln'-r wus order1r»; him. 

. nun ?i'io tb« n**> t tU-.i ;ou i %w Corper ronldy* 1 
A. Tho f -*t tl».r t.ir ti • r t i In th*. \ 1 .a rni, 

. . bout what tt of lay" 

.. Tou nean foruooor o ftnrr.oon? 

To*. 

A. I don't reliefer If It *ae foronoor or afternoon. 

. 'ho ♦»!*• woo .’n-op^nt li» the *..ac. lie rorr> rhen you mw »*o»*ley there 
.. ahiff . ■' : . - 

. riotmil to thm oorvu eston ux/ictly .f at pored or that, ocooalon. 

\. Captain Littlejohn ii. the roam anon Crowley vae called lr Mi 

Captain ]A ttlejot.n l.*»d to th* on er to (Vovloy to toil Lfco i.Lnelnr. 

fcnJ h« .tin that w«»t i or. he to.’i Mir. to tali ' h<i truth m r 11 ho knee 
ho a«id sor.o words I couldn't un fcrittand and I thir.k three word* war* 

•oto ulalect, protnblj "ootet dialnct. I didr't. un .emUotU tl..< . r » ,r>d 
X toll >M 'fur r r't Ci isrrt.vi 
Littlejohn cut. 

. At tnr tin* that i.oriior*! <ro»l. wu* t-r©UKht Into the .lachlne n>\ , 1 -o* 
you v'uthor or rv_ »ti ' {ttlojonn mtt ther ir tho eelny hannl'" ' r 

tno iror bar 

Uo, ha ma not In fcl* f'wlr et. 

. «« that before or aftor he had bud. put lr the nKir.*f 

A. fhiit io.» after >tu * bd hum. jt»t In t.ho Min*. 

. Hem lon^ were naj.tali. i! ttleJohn and t t.h« raaohine room 

torother? 

A. Just a fW Kiinutua - peidmpe flva or ter mirutfle. 

. i)o you Atio* alierr L*|»taln ittlejoiui a» ■; Corporu’. tj'Ui.luy ware hui..(f i.er»t 

at that time? 

' 3, ■ cr ' 1 . . . i , ! * 1 * .* 1 j'. 

• ae thorn ; roe lei or In that bullrili.ft for kmepLng 1 riaonora? 

K» I don't t.no* thtit. 

. Ui4 yo. nave fiiMlan t - *ie iie'»tain titUaJiK apiln iftn the oonf re m 
lr the niaehii.e roor4 r 

A. Yoe, a.ain In tlie nf^lre root «f eh! for. 

.. bet . ^ that 5i pail t of tun d th roforencNi to the time you had aaan 




- . - 










* a* 

1 



Curtain Littlejohn In tha nachlr.-e rw' 



4« 

I think it > ae the next day. 




hat took , lnc« or that occasion? 



A# 

CUtptaln fittlelohn w*e » *k«vi ah. ,ut hid statement* He hati e a written 

dthtaa.t aftiT that and Ha tad written oofsothlnr about container* beinr 




ilroppod and cM' fai anted to loan thu. exact pluce of thesa containers 

in«i that la why Captain Littlejohn was lnterroi'ated a. ain. 




How lonp did tliat interrogation last" 



a! 

I don't rw amber ho* lonr ti'le inter'oration lasted because he wan 
interviewed a few times after about hiw answers - maybe a half hou- - I 




don't, know* 

I 


. 

ho was preterit in tb* off'ce at that time? 



A# 

Aurunt 'rhiffor, Christa oy and we* 




bun waa the nuxt time after Unit you now Captain Littlejohn'. 



A. 

I think I naw hlrn onoo wore in the office rom, of 'nhiffer. 



9» 

hit tappaniA at that tine? 



A* 

J u st the ear e. lie was aal ed onoe nore about the eontalnora. 




How was ho dreaaed an those two occasions? 



k% 

Ha waa in r rfllah unlfom. 



V 

Th« noma uniform? 



A. 

1h« wane uniform* 



i* 

Thar, following tf at, lid you have ooonston to :iaw Captain Littlejohn i-sln 



A* 

Tws, T saw Ma 01 ee in the transient canp at olatno. 




ho was the commander of the transient camp? 



A. 

Titho. 



■ 9 

How far is th© transient camp frvn th© Corpo d'Hrmata buiidin*:? 



Ar 

It is fbr away. You oad to walk shout an hour. 



). 

hat * v ilia oeeaelor of yoor s-slnr» Captain Littlejohn at the transient 
osuip or Titho'a cempt 



A, 

t lw»rt to tall him he is roll r to bu I ron It away. 



.. 

bid you ueo thu term "brought away" or one more specific' 



A. 

T hud bo toll hi* that he l» roin* to bo trai sfot red to a camp* 



J. 

id you dooi mate what *lnd of a eaap he wan to he trai of erred to? 



A. 

Prisoner of war camp for saboteurs. 



- 

ho suywatsd you -o to Titho'o carnp or the transient camp to five this 
mesaapa to Captain Littlejohn? 



A. 

T was sailed own b; lack# and 1 laci e told no 1 was snl^ d to c.ot*> » Lth 
hi* to btm estop and toll Littlejohn he .<*e foinr to • « brought swny. 



# 

ho la riacko? 



A. 

Placke vae - I don't know who he waa - I don't know his 4 ,ob* He »«» Just 
pr«a«nt at this time in service at 1 olxano* 




for whrwi did he work* 



A. 

he w:>i> «d toictler with ' chi ffer. 






\ 
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Q« 

11 :»«> e - what ianmaies uoea he s; eu-' 



km 

AS far a» I kno* he speak* Fr*nab ami . nylls but not wt 11 anourth to do 
interpreting. 




Can you <l*ncrLi»o 1 Uc- o and the clothes he usually wore? 



A. 

He 1» a very tall an-i ivthor slim man and worts usually civilian clothes. 




Do you Know of >*>ur oan knowledge of any instances of him acting for Use 
accuse*! chlffer as an interpreter when talking to allied firisonsrs of 




war* 



A. 

I couldn't euy ttwit it whs a Jot of Interpreting, i ertainly ho apoKO 
aonstU.-sB to Allied prisoners but I think ha was not actlnr as Interpreter. 



■J. 

Co you laiaamber dout the d.itu of your Journey to the trunilw t camp or 

Tltho's camp to inform Captain Littlejohn he was to be taken to a i rlsoner 

of war camp? 



Af 

It was about tho middle of per ah. 



Q. 

In regard to bavid Crowley - when «lld you see him again after you saw 

Iittl«.'ol n and Crowie; in tho machine room' 



A. 

I think I aiw him once more in the office room of ohiffer. 



Qm 

1 th reference to the time you saw him ii tho micldne roe., *aa that before 
or after*; 



km 

After the juachino room. 




Hov. »any days? 



A. 

I think It was the next day but I an not sure. 



<-. 

For how long did you lave occasion to see hi;* then*' 



A. 

I don't renenber that. 



9, 

How was he dressed*? 



A. 

In the aasto uniform. 



w« 

theri was the nsxt time you saw l avid Crowley*/ 



A. 

I didn't was him any more. 



'• 

I ask you Aether or not you sun him on the afternoon you went to the 
transient or Titho'n camp to inform Captain Littlejohn he was leavlnr for a 

prisoner of war camp? 



A. 

No, I didn't see trowlsy on that day. I Just saw Captain Littlejohn. 

• 



- 

ill you give the exact words of your message to Captain Littlejohn In 
regard to beinr taker to a prisoner of war caopT 



A. 

I can't say the exact words. 1 can oay the e«t m of it. 1 had to tell him 
that lie l.i -olnr to be brought away at about six o'clock to a prisoner of 

war cat 4 for easterns - parachute Jumpers. 



• 

I ask you whethar or not your nensa/w contained any reference to uavld 

Crowley*' 



A. 

Toa, I think ao. j thin* I had to tell hln that hoth had to oe brought away. 




bid you ever soe elthur of tt.au ucaln? 



At 

No, I didn't see thum again. 




Now, what tyjw of clothes or uniform, if any, did you wear lr your work. 



km 

I never wore any unifnrn. 



• 

as tiers a uniform autltorlsed for yuuio women worklrr witt> the 1 or C«*lai«? 
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Ko - there was no unlforn. ihrm .*« a uniform if working li •ommunlcatiofie 
with the v c , but iu/. civilian*. 


• How many tlaee had you boon to tho transient camp or Tltho'* oonp 
A. It waa the only tiw. 

. You havo novor boon urn re at any oth.ir occasion? 

A. Ko. 

: pooocutlo/.f Your witnooB. 


Clicrn [jtAAtXNATX :N 


uestlone by ! of«nse: 

. Did you work in Aimjor Thyrolf'e or/»ani*Ati< n? 
a* I worked with th secret service. 

• sb that unler tho c o-xutmd oi‘ aajor Ihyrolf? 

A. Yoa. 

. Do ou know what organization th*» accused ‘at* worked for*. 

A. I know now riot* belonged to tho staff of olloe - but nut at that time. 

Ifsa tho police organisation to which Isut* *«»s nsaip/iotl a part of Major 

Thyrolf 1 » organization? * 

A. No, it was rot. 

,. 'as it a part of ajor chirfer's command? 

A. No, It was not. 

U. hid duts have anything to do with the ieatapo? 

A. Ho. 

. l)ld yo ' » -a «t* present at the ntrlot Interrogation of Captain tiall? 

A. No. 

• Of Wajor Ilttlo^ohn and eriieant Crowley? 

A, No, I didn't. 

• rid you #<-• any inslriia on Captain Hall whatsoever? 

A. No, I don't ret-oaber tltut. 

• Did you aver make a state-ort that he had Ur on similar to the type I an 
wearin* (Indicatli v U • on lapel of tlouuo). 

A. No, I never unde tint statement. 

. tiuidi >\r before you are tuo u»n - or-' reseed in a unifom nlailar to the 

tyjA» worn by American officers and noltliers in vlnter, ana onu drowned in n 
uniform sle-ilar to the type wont by .-.uerican officers ami soldior n ir summer• 
l lsroftard all lnalynla. *a Captain Hall dressed in u unifon. similar to 
either one of theee? 

A. in', iar to trio one (poi t tinr to nun dressed in '1 winter ufiiforst). 

. Are you sure that Captain l ull had oc wool f\ trousers' 

n. T at- not sure. I thin they were similar. 

. Could you >•« mistaken' 

A. Yes, I could. 


_ ’ll ^ 1 L 
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. Ho* i.uii •> mnrr you if’ If** 1 ares' 

A* Frd«* op»4jober i •/ . to : HI i%5» 

,, How lonp was iiijor ■.phlftnr ir> that m«m»‘ 

A, 1 Uilnis he cund lot,- f w ■ .. . recion'jer -which ctor.ta it wets* 

I t"ii it m» In I t-er. 

. fill too 141 11 ttw» ooftfculMior. Wiut the duties of . ijor ehif r ar won os h«u<l 

of wectiori IV? 

A. “.action IV has different ur:. er-ewctloi.s uut it was the sectloi. *hic' is 
worKinr against ereoy oowaandos, apink W ol<an« 

. Do you know whet radar ia? 

A* Yas. 

. at it ri,jht f r n <t)irf«rf« *ecr. * lrtereeted in radar' 

A. Yea, 1 think so. 

• "ill you tall ua whit operations atl otours, torrorlatu oi xArtlnars or 
wliabaver you prefer to nail than, wor or w^d in ix the :.>ol&*nn area' 

A. They warn blowix.j* up bridges «;<- had to do with aaholaglrp: railroads. 

• Hava you bearu I lack • spear. jiftlishv 
A # I have heard him. 

— ould you nay that ho understood aaerioon as om»i«red to iijr,llsh? 

A. You eoan if he understood aMoricun &s wall aa nftliah? 

J. Yaa. 

A. I couldn't say that. 

4 . ho you think ha would bo competent to question aft uxorican soldier? 

A. I think ha could do that tattor than he could do it In ntcliah. 

Defense i That la all. 

hrooweutiom No rsdlroct. 


EXAMINATION bY m Cldit ! I::N 


ueationa by president! 

. low did your office classify Captain Hall or aajor Uttlojoist aa to what 
kind of prlacmort - oroiuex-y prism ars of ><ar or what? 

A« I don't «ro.. that because J aid* 't »or> ii that section. by section had 
nothin to do with things like that. 

. oul t you b« in a oositio: to utoe or un N»r- tanU or hoar if tl*ere were 
any classifications halt, a-ory prisoners of i ar l«y the -ertian kr»y? 

A. Thor# wore differ*!it if people belonged to aahotdM 

cortaandoa or prisoners of nor. 

. Tn which classification wore njor Littlejohn ami Captain HaJl classified 

A. They ware to oo classified aa m-.o tours baoauaa they had a bias ion about 

nabotaRO. 

. lid you ever hear «jor ohiffer stato in your pro sene a that he inter-led to 
kill Uujor Littlejohn or r.*ptalr Hall' 

A. ho. He told Major Littlejohn ana Crowley a fo* Upw»s that they *oio rolrp 
to be transferred to a prisoner of v or oo?4». 
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J. 

hoi t.nppara to prJ*orurn v'wti thy; ico to % priaonar of ear c«*p? 



A. 

I don’t ’now. 

| 


i» 

hat mppana to aabotaura ahan ti. ;i f j to a prisoner of war e* off 



A« 

t don’t >r.o* that a’thor. 



4* 

id you »vor hear .^jor ■ ohlffar or ary of Hit nubordlrata* oaks tho 
iUt«TMAt tc Uto aff«.r.t Ltnt hu lr.tor.uvd t* onuau the uath of f.».ior 
lltUoJohn and/or apULn H*ll 



A* 

do, I arar heard that. 



'Uoetlorf by ht. Colon#l anfoM: 




Id you <m»r *•*> or -mar loan M><*d upieJ; or* mf. 



A* 

NO. 




■’Id you «ror mi a Jieutunart I'kauwi? 



A* 

ho. 




Id you ever w> a f ieutef<«ni Kamo? 



A« 

'o, I didn’t aoe iua:. 



Q*. 

t: Id you svar nao a taff rrt«a t Tafoya 



At 

bo. 



q.‘ 

hat >vaspop«d a* tur a* too knot to • aptalr (fall? 



A» 

T heard that ha had hui.r hi <s»Lf. 



•• 

ho fnv» you that inroraatLon? 



At 

I thJnr it van Major chiffar hinaelf. 



, 0 

i’ohiffer toll you* 



A t 

Toa. 



J* 

•Id you «v«r haar rhat uaj , anu i to (affair Littlejohn 



A* 

rio, I didn’t too*, that until I *as Interrogated by th-> Hajor (Indicating 

Mhjor lowi«). 



. 

lid you wror haar that happened to errant vroaley: 



A. 

NO. 



/# 

hat, ae far aa you ki.uw, roro the eutlae of uiuorruesmi hjk tor* 



A. 

I didn't know anyth? n- o!* tha dull* n of n organa or* Mid tura. I Juat knot* 
they baton ad to notion U, 




; id you ever ana Andargaftiie/ or stora at any tlnu othar than thoaa related 
hero In this oourtroon 



A* 

Tea, T sat. than aa you aaa all v;co. I ea* tf mi || tha 

neoa row and I au« then in tha buUaintf. 



. 

•’ut ron hn«« nothii ' of tdiat thair dulloe oaro" 1 



A. 

►*o, I Juat Knew nf thair dutloa har«. 



9 

Hot' of tan ltd you m a huts? 



k. 

I didn’t aoa intt-t uorv titan one* and 1 Just ranor.bered that after i have 
a«*»t him hara. 




Hi ntat occasion' 



At 

hat waa In tha office roei- or ‘ cblffer. 



*• 

it wh eh ll»mr 




c i « *' • i •' r i v . 
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A. 

At tho time hu -to mu lit the olTlco nx”» or cMffer. 




hat was tho ranioi or Ids being there' 

; 


km 

I don't now what «<** tlto reason. I just kno>' he ea e* tr the office ri n» 
while i wtig tlwrt, 




ore you introduced to him? 



At 

No, I don't think ao. 



Q# 

Lid you wnow anythin; about hit duties' 



A. 

I oitir ' t eve: kno where he belon ed to* 



unntlonn bv President: 



-• 

hen Pa,Jor ■'differ told you tapLuLri Hull c»vdtted suicide did you ' eLleve 
that' 



A. 

Tea* 1 ielieved It. 



•>. 

hy should you Relieve that report? 



Am 

There la oo reaeoc why I oh>uld believe It. 1 Just helieved it. 1 was 
told lt and I really didn't thin* lon er about it. 



Uc:«tlons bj' Lt. Color, "i «nford| 

( 


0. 

as lt cuetoaary for vajor chlffer to tell you fre .oently that people 

bunt>w»raselve« In their celle'.’ 



Am 

No, 1 havu never teen told that. 




That w*a the only time ha toln you? 



Am 

Tee. I didn't apeah with him any other tine. 



uoeUons by Lt. Colonel Hoover: 



4. 

'/hat prisoner of war camp was Little*.John to be taken to 



A. 

A prisoner of war camp In the wont of heruany. 




Do you (inoe the name* 



A* 

I don't know tho name. 



<!• 

tare prisoners ot ear traneferred from fcolxano uaunlly taken to this same 
camp? 



A# 

I don't i non that bacauee Lt was just in that caao 1 had to translate. 




be you snow of any prisoners of war ever telnr taken away from Holeano? 



A. 

No, 1 don't know. 



ucntlone by Colonel >en«yt 



49 

: Id Captain Hall impress you aa a ; erson ho waa apt to harp; himself? 



A. 

I couldn't say. 



# 

You are a doctor of Thilucop^y and kno aonathlr of human noturo 



Am 

Toe, but 1 think in rar tl::oa you can't Judy a people as at other ti - * 
and after you oee baiuln, a ant. such tblrcn you can't aay if pe>pla wruld 
do things like t/«it. . reullj didn't thin* it. 



u<*«tl© a by I.i# Colonel Hoover* 




hat w&h the date when you last aat. l all? 



At 

T saw Hall the last tl-m In the machine roon. I think lt was in the aldile 




IL ilIllLk 
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a. At M® M® ho *lf dl It '.‘Tar. 

. hat mr the r«a»o i or his bein? there - 
A. I don't no- aMI «•* * tho reason. I Just knot* he ca-«* in ths office ro* 
while i was Uwrt. 

. or* you introduced to hisi',’ 

A* No, J don't think so. 

. Did you ».now anythin, about his dutlos? 

A. I didn't ovui kr.u where ho be Ion «*i to. 

UHstlons by Prsaldsnt: 

. hsn Major •Johlffsr told you aptaln ) r ll cor»r.ilttort suicide did yoi elieve 
that' 

A. Yes, I Loliovod it. 

• hy should you neliuvo that report? 

A. Thors 1» uo rsaaon i.hy I should u«U“Vo It. 1 Just believed it. I *d* 
told it ana I really didn't think longer shout Jt. 

unstlons by Lt. Colon ji «nfords 

. as lt custaiaary for *Jor lehiffsr to tell jaeu frequently that paople 

hun tltemsii Ives In thalr cells? 

A. ho, I hsvu never ceen toL: that. 

. That was ti e only tiae he told you? 

A. Tea, I didn't epeati with him ar v other this. 

unstions by Lt. Colonel Hoover; 

0* What prieoner of war caap was Littlajohn to t* taken to' 

A. A prisoner of war cavp in the west of t.emany. 

l. Do you ados ths na»a - . 

A. I don't know tho nans. 

Wars prisoner* of war transferred fru© Rolsano usually taken to this »me 
camp'- 

A. I don't ir.OK ti*t bacause It was Just in that case 1 had to translate. 

. i.o you *now of any prisoners of war aver boinf taken away from fiolvano? 

A. No, 1 don't 'now. 

usstions by Colonel ;wnayi 

. : ld Captain Hall impress you as a ■ arson ■ ho was apt to hai r himself? 

A. t couldn't say. 

. You are a t octor of i’hiiosoplty an ' knon nonuthln< of human raturo 

A. Yaa, but l think In t ar ti ;ea you can't Jum-n [■sojlo *a at oth-r V, * 

and after you ooe bo... n s onu such thirds you can't any if pe >ple . old 
do thin?* line ti.it. . really didn't thin> It. 

uMtio s by : t. Colonel Hoovrri 

. bat nan ths date »tun you last e*»i. i ill? 

A. T saw ball ths last time in ths machine roo*. I think it was In ths aidile 
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of Mlruory, 




. hat yaorv 

A. 1945. 

RWiiwrT taoiiwmc* 

ucnti'jrm by Ppoencufcloai 

t*. On two occasions you ware t!e> first to leave tho i»#Mn« room 

A. y«s. 

• hy wae that" 

A* .itTAUMt it whs finished for a* - b oca us* I hai i at! Inc Mf* t<» do In the 
machine roam. 

• bid you Know 01 have on opinion at that t'A* of what ©lee would toko 
place ia l.hc aachlnw roam? 

I «i'«nse: Unless tho tittles ^o«a t 1 don't bellevu the camcdeslon would 
ho interested in hearing hor opinion, 

Froaecmtiani 'fti* meohlrte roaei is an inetitutlor well knowt knd on two 
occasions she wan the first to 'lup-iri. I want to fin* out what bar reason »«*s 
or.<i I do not bolieva that because her tort rah aver la a anej l ©to answer. 

bafenae: The prosecution Le bound by the answers o r bin swn witness. Now 
he is going further and wants to know her opinion. 

Preeldentt tan you rephrase it and got what you ant" 

. Anon# the employees in tho Carpo d'Aroata building, wae tho machine room 
a well-known institution' 

A* Vo, I saw it for the ttnl UW * 1 HhH know whet It was, 

• Have you heard of inter'sified croes axaairatlnnv 
A. Y*s, I have heard of it. 

• An<l strict cross «-x<.r.li alien'. 

A. Tee, 1 had iword of It. 

. erw you familiar with the te*ji "special treatment"' 

A. No, J don't understand. I just know LI •• expression of intensified 
interrogation or strict interrogation. 

• hat did that i»<u to you' 

A. Forme It meant th« nrlsoner would i*t beaten* 

> . ere you ever asked at aiqr ti»n to act as Interpreter st h iM«t 

interrogation; 

A* T waa aosed to t.e an interpretor at the interrogation. 

• I aaid, "strict interrogation". 

JU It wasn't told It ..<ij L~ be a strict interrogation when 1 was asked to 
be interpreter. 

. her. you found it *ss to be a strict interrogation, what did >ou dtt 
A* I aalej 1 didn't wont to assist at this, it let lrterroratlon. 

. Aro you by any ohanoe referring to the time that Captain Kail wee in the 

eachlne room? 

_ _ r i D .. it 7 J a _ 
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A* hen I saw It wool" Le & strict bUm Iflktioj , then l eae I didn't vent 
to be f r@«-’rt at t- la strict intoiToption. 

. A» I correct 1/* the belief that ynu know <*her you left the m&c Iihi room 
v.ler Cap'aln Kail was there with : ajor chiifsr <*n<l Andorynser. or tors 
ju*d chrlfttu <oy Miat • strict interroration was ibout to eonmence? 

A* I U.lr.. th» strict iiituj I or Li putt I tbl HdB|« 

ti nt as strict interr ogatlon. 

. iid they haw any for of k<or« rigorous intorro .ation' 1 
A t j tl«ui• t trJr./. so. j tidt »t see mj *oro strict Ssl«mplltMI« 

. ivl'ooswi j^y it 'lease tin: cuaULi;sIor. the trlsl judge advocate io arguing 
wlO t.) t ■ itnosc. he su swored tho ,uastion. Now ha it arguing with tier. 

Prosecution The trial Judge advocate uld take exception to t uii g 
charged with wrgulnf with (ler<**n national* who aro tow ro*l<ient prisoners as to 
thvir credibility hb a/ainst tho normal conditions of tho prosecution's .Unease* 
in a normal peaceful community. itiu , ■ ' -r , |here 1* a difference. 

. efenaei Itio prosecution never see\u» to be worried :ibout tho Usnaso 
nationals whon he can«t produce than. Me has one here at he rho' see to tali her 
but by all rules ha Is bound by what she says. 

Presidents 1 thin* tho cacwdsslen la well astro of the character or the 
writr.aasua, who they are .tr d their foru of political policy r.t c is ta) inr that 

into oansidsratien in all these declaration#. Thlo is a witnsos called by the 
prosecution nd It is the desire of tho cmarainelori that you treat this wltiie.es 

an one of your own witnesses. 

i roaecutioni That is all. 


. icEX/i JNA7It*Y TH C' Sir* 


ucstlona by Lt.’Colonel Koovcrj 

• Ho you know the rank of L<uta7 
A. T < now it now. 

. hat is il¬ 
ia l it f olriwebsl. 

• Ts that officer rank? 

A. fo. 

. Ib it ijon-coa»ulws< wiisc officer rank. 

A. I thin* it is like staff o rrount. 

• iJ you have a rank** 

A. I had no rank. 

. M you have a title? 

A. You near: a title itt ths service' 

. y»#. 

U la it w. b n 8ptfCb%i r«r.::*'ce. i «« mt i typist or stenographer. 

. !**ctly who lid you report to' 

'. y.ju onn sho was y boss'. 
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. r»». 

A* i-'njor lnfclar, th* lwauur of action 3. 

Tharo being ro further iu«tim Lhu .-tr ja« wau axcuauo on.1 withdrew. 

' r*>«l*ionti fhi 

It)* cf•!*-.! da! on than, at Ib'Jii houra or. 11 J u uery 1 !Ut, adjrjurx.ad L-> at 

at 1 Hjl hours or. 12 Junuay 



*.. :. iv 

Major, C.r. 

Trial o Advocate 


U 10 nllitary copv'4fc»ion inet ^rsueu.t to udjouroeert, i»t OttyO hour*, 12 
January lv46, nil tha aunbarn of tJ.o canlnalon bali^. pr«aunt hjj well a> tha 
parsonnal of the projection ana the defense*, who rare pracant at the oloso of 
tha pxevlou* aaaaion i>. thia otviio. ad', of th© uceusod, tho lntarprete*- and 
the reporter wexe also pxiaor.t. 

Chriata Hay, a 'Jar.an national, a ;%itr f -*»« for the rovocutlon, through tha 
Interpreter, ver svorr and teatifled aa Iblloaai 

III* C7 -7. * 

uuetlona by i roauautlont 

. ill you state your nnaa to U / coavaluaioi.' 

1. Christ* nay. 

!fov« old nr* you? 

A. 2a yaara old. 

, l-oa Ion? Uvc you mown th am '-1 'u u t chiff«r 
A. ' Inca Octnbar 19t3. 

. hat occurred In 'XtJbar 194J which WougJ<U y it. cot t»t:t *ith tha 
accused <urui*t chlffar*; 

. I ;t4 ’ .. .. .01 •.<«.; : ,: . 

. hat official position . Id van occupy from that data fonard it regard to 
th* uccuaod o sjdb l .chiffor? 

T csasaa to TVieate on 10 latolvr to Kia norviaa, 

>0 you Know when the occua... 4n|Ut Qhl far >Y#d r - <rl«aU to t>lvano 

”t, the 10th of r.ctoi ,1 

• .han did you cox.# to . olzano' 

On th« 1 rtth» of \ov. ar 19V.. 

, hat *aa tha oocoalon of your /*i> 1 nt to . olaano' 
v. It ana of t*y fraa Kill - l»!.; to b< aent to uolanno, 

, ti th# transfer of a s##r#t r' in author 


C r> J» t I ') • r T I A 



an ordinary procMB in lnt> Osman uruy 
A* I was officially c i * -inled frot the ct*.' r. .rfiee in orltn. 

. hat imm your official luti»’« in iiolauno? 

\. t was thn typist of J-aJor An amt . di.ft r. 

• here •»* jour office loc .te*i ir i'nlaaj o' 

A, In the Lorvo rt^uaaU building. 

. id you ever hav*. occasion as port o»' your duties to be present in the 

aAci in* roorj 1/. ..i,r ip j d* - r^inta i»u i ltlin^ - 

A. Y**a, I had to b* tht.ru, 

. art you /resent In t)M lllhtwt r*J- t( « i orpo o'Amato frnlld 

lurtrw int«H4in«l axa.iifai.tiun' 

A* YU. 

<m hat was your official >ut> uhoru at that tL..#*' 

A* r hart to writ# down the reulta. 

. nat Unru*?as do you span . o» wr*t«? 

A. >ily ’armen. 

• id you have occasion to r.no a i r. '..onyon: 

A, Yas, I wrote (ioMri thu ^uostionu.,. of this . an. 

. here lid tte t questioning to. e pW.« 

A. i r*t In th» o^fl o* of • ajor August chlffsr, but sinea ’ r. London di«i not 

i>ant to apaai, th .n the socor, ‘ tl no In thu machine roua of ton Con** d*Aruata. 

i»f« sb- T}* duf.nes objects to further questioning about thu o usa of Dr. 
for.yon• Tha prosecution ^rulst* in tryin. to brl r thin ioattsr Into this coss. 
Unions tha pros cut Ion it r.oltu to tie it u, with ore of th* specif icati one ners # 
the der«r>* contends it ir Irrelevant, ifutalsriel <u« 1 j rc^udiclsl to th» •cm sod. 

">#«!Jonts oes tha orosccution i-itend to nhoa a direct eoru.oct'. on It), this 

CSSS'- 

i’roaacutiont Ih« trial jurtK® advocate 1» of tha opinion that that connection 
Nan already beer ihown. 

a fans a.* I bnli-.o the prosecution . ot it into evidence fir at to ehow 
back ground and (living rot It in Is "‘ox buk0MW)4| new it is novalopln#. 

Fresident! 111 you ploaos iva us th/ canine toi you hops to eetatllAh 
bat roan the cherpe *■ agsil it tin: xcousad and the questions regarding Or* uonjewt 

T rosecutiont *y it lease the s uas ssi on, it is th. contention o» tha 
trial jui « advocate t .ut li.-.ii i. s/ n u, on V>- first apoelficat'on .n * the 
technic therein snployeu noth ufore n.d *fter th* iautr. of . r. coigon i> that 
the two » are ius».t cal *nd fallowed the e *-o» technic - one corroi orates the 
otUr. 


.'resident! Tn anyor* hare charged wit), ti death of E r. 

-^BACutioni o, sir. 

rV-sldenti 111 ycu t : or . ont.nue to snow th<> conf ection uolnean r. or. in 
A/.', thu charKue as laic }ut in t>x»w.. spool ficaUons" 
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T bee the pardon of tho oomuJ —ten* t do not quit* 
.lmlai^v ' t> ** r M < i >-< twnt. 

President: T think you twve failed to establish n»ti afaotorlly to t!n» 

e-nlsei U Hi dirsel mnMtlM bit— »h dnti of . r. Loipun and tho 

MtlMM and chary.ee a^aViat thv» sccused. ‘111 you nako that clear to 

US? 


I roa^cutlonj If the cc» mission la of th* opinio*. that no connection has 

boon eatabllsheu then the triul judye advocate wl U not continue forth.jr. 

President? Vs will coti* to n npinlot after you havu finished jrour 
explanation* 

1 r o»ecut!an; V r/ well, air. In the flrnt clacn, in the l*»tt«r or r. 

Hall admitted ir erlderce, It was state certain explosive* were wont, 
the Urt lM s y In the MAflMtM or Ausust ^ehlffer It la alleged that i r* 
orr->n c**e Into hie control and bccai-e a subject of lie Intercut due to cort&ln 
explosives which were went for the 'xirposs of the demolition of a certain daa. 

Cft that IlM r. 1 Of con *** taken into custody. The han'tlln# Of r. !« 0 ' ■ >n 
by the accused, — p ea tal l y the accused flchiffer and the accused nder^aseen 
ami tor* - - - - 

■-esldert: The objection of the defers* Is sustained* There will be no 
r.ore # ue«tl ninr about Tr. Tor.?**!. 

frosecution: Vety well* 

uustlona resumed by ; osecutlon: 

. * 3 w, in the early rwrt of 1 45, old you h.ivo ocoaai on to kj«» an American 

captain naned Hair. 

I wrote down the questioning. 

"here did the questionin'-, take place' 

A* "lie first in the office nt. to o r ! a.]or chi “for. 

\ ho vms present at that Li .u. 

A* tfajor 'chiffsr, I believo aaybv f ajor Thyrolf, and soLody else* 

. Md f*a.ior Thyrolf apes* nrlleh’ 

• Yea, ho did, 

* r.o yon r—fcer a r if —Me .i . id I 

chlffer and Captain htll on that occasion? 

A* v es. 

. ill you dotal'’ 1 I f—IVi —I 1—1 • 

. mi ehiffwr MM • elaai t-> Cap iir Kali tbit ho lad to aaj the truth «d 

Mm H MMU—0 an atrert. ''.11 M—lf - pave at*.* expl I l - 

hut they were too vawue, Then ‘.Jor ehiffwr tul Hie* that, he i*sr'* 
satisfied and that mini hi juI i I • uc. tare cUar bn nsulA haft to 

take other siwaw.ro*. i>i*t la all* 

. bat undorrrtoo to w.in by “other e.-. = w«tr«::«* T * 3 
A. It hr r<-ftrt t, otrof . cross oxiualratloi . 

. i o ; ou » ov nhotber nr ot w eti >m r cross exualnatif'. took place? 

. r*<5 that did tal o fines. 
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• Non, an this first occasion ho* nos kaptaln hall aroaaed 4 * 

A. He h.vi ■ roar, pir- h i,.i a >. ju „no*9 1. 

• Do .hi know of v our own *nowl"d.*e whether that Is <u. rtcan a ray fiolo 

UTi i i ^Of.‘ 

defense? r ibjwli m«- .o at 1 ' . 

She la not an export or uni • or-n. 

Iresiderti Chan.?* the raru “official". 

) no sedition* I t .trot ar.o naa .ouj. Lit the custudj of Americans and for 

■any souths and would .who* ai uteri can uniforn. 

President? Ths word ’official" io wltat is Mine oLJected to here. 

I roaocotloi : 1U tho reporter rest: the pieatlorf 

Head by importer* "Do you now of your own xnowlad/'o another that In an 
African *r. *y fluid uniform" 

4 ferae? I an sorry. ho *oid official" was lcpliud by tho mention r>ut 

unless she hnoxu what vas v-orr in th« field that la not a proper < uesiion. .ak 

hor whetner or i ot that is the <,&ericai. arr.y flelc unifom. 

> reai : enti Tho aioMnn oi the drfense ie denied. 

A. At that time I AUnM hMM that that was tie uni for... of the Americans. 

, Muvu you had oco&alon eli.oe to for.:, an opinion or that subject? 

A. v ea, tho pants that Captain Hall wore and ttaL wind Jacket - now X realise 

they are Maerican. 

. id Captain Hail near any insi/?.l* of rank? 

A. I ncn't reformer AMMftl . 

. how, did you lava occasion to aee taptair. .xJl in the naohine rooa'i 
A. Yes. 

. I<* lonjr after you <ow hie in th« accused ohiffer'a office »«e that" 

A. 1 ballevo one day after the first ,u«intic>r.1h«. 

. ut' n«e iaptair hull ureaaea in tho uachina rooo 
A. » ha i al» ays the /tar- •* ciothue on hln. 

• ho was preaant in the uaciidio roou la. LIU occasion' 

.. uajor ‘ ehiffer, j* i«r*a«s«i or tore or noth - I don't raw amber exactly, 
ar. i the Interpreter, ise tariame chlffereggsr. 

• ho loft the machine tun first ur. that occasion'. 

L Oellevu ales ariaiJiu chi flora, . an. 

. 122 ] ou ’.ell Lh< ocs. illlM uxactl;. that h.ti coed in tha MOhilW 1 ko 

on that ocoaiiioh .iili« you weiv. present 
.. ■ . >r ghlffNr told Captain tail ana their tins ti>ui im couldn't believe 

• la statement. Then ha hau to sit or. t.l , r. • had to put ;i» hands 
over hie knees. Th«*i U.ere was a »>ar t :ut MMB th” 1 knees, rhen I « waa 
i fioder • then cohiffar ».«n ho .«« in this position sax 
what hi » ulssion was. hall t>alu he ra* rovJy to tell the truth. .‘her ha 
•cae i>rou*ht down. 
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• Did anyth In* else happen In the machine rocs* an that. occasion? 

A* Yea, ho was whip; ed twice - not very r.unh. 

. Hew, will you ;e*cri*>e to the court tho whipping:'.' 

A. flo was t'#Mtun with a whip. 

, 'ho had the whip lit Uielr hands? 

\. Hor« or Andorra saar. 

. ’ ho m« present In the roau at the tin* the whipplnp took pl*c«3 

A. llajor -chirfor, 3tor* or Andergnusen, and I, 

. aa Captain Hall whipped haroro ha abroad to mahe tho additional statement 
A. T don't know any .ujre. 

• «« Captain Hall whipped after ha had abroad to aaka the atataiant7 

hafanaot The defense objects unlaaa tho proaecuti on proven thin aauaed 
hia death. Thay are not charpau with anythin* mce t causing ha naath. The 
prosecution nays it Mis eauaed by hai yin --. Tbia in an intent to InClone the 
minds of the oourt ayalnat the accused and la extremely prejudicial. 

iraaldarttt a assure counsol for the accused that tho minds of tho 
cotaiS salon will not be Inflated in any extraneous events, and tho same tint* 
wo will ask the prosecution. to watch noli l let questions and to only aak 'uostions 
concern Jni» that with which tho accused *r» charged with. Otherwise, the motion 
in itself la dan lad. 

, bid you over have occasion to becoi&o acquainted with Captain llttlejohnv 

A. Tea, 1 wrote down his questioning. 

. hstt did you first sac Captain l.lttlejohn? 

A. In the offloa of llajor .'chiller. 

4* ho was present? 

A. I boll eve Thyrolf and Placke and ajar nohlffer. 

• ai Captain Littlejohn alone in tie o f ioe? Vaa tiers any other i fiy.iiah^an 

present? 

A. As far as I cart remember Littlejohn and Crowley wore hroupht one at the 
time. 

, *n that art the day U at you first saw both of them' 

A. T es, they were ta en one after the other. 

. How wan Captain Little John dressed' 

A. He hod or. brown pants, a brown jacket and a red hat. 

. I hand you Prosecution's xhibit 22 and aa> you if thin is a similar hat 

to the hat you saw on Captain Littlejohn at that time? 

A. Yes, I believe so. 

, ill you examine tha insignia an Irosecution's xhlblt 22'/ 

A. T don’t re*eni-er the insignia - I only reaim.ber the hat. 

. Is t.hi color the same as you recollact? 

A. Yes. 

. I ask you what kind of u hat did Corporal Crowley wear*/ 

A. The sa e. 
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. Now were there any otlvr rarklni'a about tiie uniform of captain Littlejohn 
that you recoil* 

A, He hod on inslwla or the left art. 

.. Cxn you encribe that insignia? 

A. 1 cannot. 

. Do you raaaabar wither or not ho wore ribbons cr\ hie Jacket? 

A. It ie ronclblo - ! cannot rojoe-i or exactly. 

. hen wo* the next time that you sa,< captain littlejohn? 

A. H« w*o in the office of v«Jor <hiffer and arain ho was told to toll the 
truth and to a ay thot he was on a, art. 

. ill you describe wd<*t you unsn by tho term "ocent"? 

A. •aboteur. 

. Thot is twice you hovu oeer Captain Littlejohn In the oi’ficeV 

A. Vo, I meant only one tl**. 

. fhere did you see Me aura In if you did? 

A. In the nachlie room. 

. Ho* many (toys or hours la tor was thot fra ■ the first tie# you sow hie. 

A. I bolisvo it woo the next earning. 

. tho was present in tho machine room ot that time' 

A. The oeae people as before only Placke won there. 

. ill yon name those people? 

A, Vajor chlffor, Andwrpaseor or tors, kla# ''chiffererger, and Ploeke. 

. Wow, will you detoll to the coeil union what took place in the mchlne room 

ot ti*t time? 

A. he ref useo to j;iv» any in for., .itioru Thun >ojor ‘chlffer tol & htn he had to 
tar.w other measures. Then he woe put or, the swing the ean« os Captain tali 

hod been treated. 

• Anythin* else? 

A. Than hiss Pchifferer/ur nos acting as Interpreter MI riM mU IM 1 fe 
he said ho was perfectly ready to precisely tell what was his work. 

. Did anythin* happen to hie In addition to beln* hum* on he swliu:? 

He won beaten too because hs didn't wont to speak cloarly. 

• ho hod the whip in their I von do at that time? 

A. "tors or Andergossen. 

.. Haw, din you see corporal avid Crowley 1 j the machine rooo luring the 
eattor you have Just testified to? 

A. Tes. 

. rill tho iwlldn ftf tho ciroutastancus - v4>at hSf|MMi or. that o< eastern'. 

A. After Captain Littlejohn ha un-'ergono this treatment, than ho was tol to 

tell hla corporal that if h<* »ar.t*Hi to avoid tho some broativrt he »w t bo 
talk. Aftur Cnrt« a UtllJfllMI guvo his cori>oral the order to spook. 
Captain Littlejohn spoK* In a dialect which Miss ' chlrfem*r«r could rot 
un .crstand. Crowley also wcul«.. not ilv* at WHt expianaU t . 

rc, ey also ie ut in the swing. Thun th t*»o stateuents of Crow!**? and 

littlejohn wore in contradiction. Ther after Crowley »..o buaten too. 
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• H#" »-aa r urpoi'tol t.rowi*> ureaueu on that occasion 

A. *'• had ihu a a. so clott <» nr «• aptaln Ktlejohn. 

. New, after Captain Hall *ho aero the next .v *»ricons tiiat you had ocoaslon 

to 

r re»i<Ieuti 'iliat ia a leading «ue*tiuii. o M were any 

’’next AtttillM 1 * **k If therw wwro any other .A<*r leans. You ohould *»tch that* 
trike that question anu ref rau.e It. You ara aaauuii Urnre were n-M# ricana 
up t'^re. . e don't *naw anythin*: about that* 

• id you ever hav« occasion after ('aptair Hall to seo .utorlcara' 

A* Yoa - I uon't rtrmuow Li' there were t our oi ai> that 1 mat in tha Lronai«mt 

caaip Lit r oliono. 

. bid you hava ocoaaLon to use any other />eei*icane than tha Jour or tin you 
saw in tho transient cm* lit noisome? 

A* Yoa, the two Americans cho wore radiood by partisans and their rones Kara 
r.llsby and F* brega. 

• Co you anow of your o«n imonled^e that then- two, ilaby ami rabnn-a, Kara 
/•aaarlcan soldiers? 

A* 1 believe ao. 

. hat aind of elothln* >iia they wear? 

A, ilaby had a brown shirt, a Croon Jacket anu brown panta and over that a 

wi J Jacket. 

, <bout what da to m»s it, if you recall, that you knew of ilskiy and Psbrermv 

efensoi lh« deforce will objuot to questioning corcun inp U xow two a,on 
unless tic i up with ('aptair Hall or oUiura alleged in th« specifications. the 
othr r day thw prosecution trim! to introuuoo part of a coni’oaaion concert Irr the 
torture cC U «m -w ar*i thv coa.-ulaaion properly refused to permit its entry 
lntn the record. 

I realder.ti Have these »en entered the record before? 

Prosecution: tot to <uy AjiOuJedge. 

resident,! tat is the .uiyowo of it? 

"roaecutioT' i J merely wish to establish a pol t of time* 

Hreal tent: Objection sustained. It is not termore to Uie issue. 

• :>ow, who were Lhe next A«*aricana you njca .,0 acquainted with after lld<y 
and Pabrega? 

A* the crew of an airplane. 

. i>oul wlat date was 11 you ad occasion to see then? 

A. I believe it «o arch. 

• (to you remember what rl 11 **ith of i.'arch and what year*’ 

. J 1 mil*.vo about the ni :rtj© of uorch 19AS. 

. here did you firot sue these Muariear fl, *r« 

A. 'nly at tMn transient ca-sp. 

, h<> t-sa Ronmanner of thu trer slant on..p 

A. Titho. 
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0. Vim, in w.'-at port if this transient rw() did you h »vo ncoaalon to aoe 
then# fly ora. 

A. In the b*rrac*e *hero Tltho had rie office - well about the line of t one 
barrocao - rot it those barrack*. 

• as it In a rucM or outside? 

A. In a room. 

. ho . aa present in that raatn on that occasion' 

4, y*Jor ehiffer, I lack#, myself «nd titan the on# who UK«a ir. tha irlaonere 

attu out. 

. ,o you knot* th« jur,oi»e of people halm in tha rood and talklag to those 
flycra? 

’.•efersej • obj -ot util a a tha wn or# loerblfied. £f not identified, ro 

will move to strife# thi# Uatiaon}. This hee o#«n poind on for mno tiro# and 
** don't know uho t.h### *sn ere. 

f rosecutiuht I thii r tltat is all ripht. I aiu trying to paint n plrtura 

and *111 connect thou up lat#r on. 

Presidentt Objection overruled. 

A. Major t ohlffar ranted to quaJtlan thorn. 

-t. Do you recall any of the questions that ha asked them? 

A. lie aa<c#d for na.ua, for ranfe, *h»re they *mm yotnr from anti whet **» tholr 
nort, th«ir inisaion. 

list else? 

A. They only ({ay# their r<a*i#s - they wore not ready to spew. shout t.h«lr 

mission. 

, id you see any of those men struck durlr, the questioning? 

A. On# didn't wart to i<ive any int'oi **tio» arm h# was Loatan by Plaeko. 

. Ho* ajuvy ner did you see at that time - American flyer#? 

A. our, five or six. 

>iere they queeL med together or on* at a tine m this room? 

A. One at a time. 

>efena*i 'ftie defense v&uld like to sell the conai salon's attention to 
diet *e believe *an a ads-trunslation. Hiss I oy salu "iUjpMl'f not "beaten". 

Interpreters ltiat is true. It was "slapped". I at' worry. 

. Hot many of the u uricas: flyers you sa* *«r« stnick' 

A. tir## or four wore slapi>ed beeacm. they didn't tart to rlv* any Infer *Lior 

but only one t! i.e. 

. ore any of Hie nan you saw quostlo.ed knocked to tlte floor 

A. Y-a. 

. as kv slipped to the iloor or knocked to the floor;' 

A. Vl ly slapped to the floor. 

• hen you use the ter* "slapped" do you mean to hit fcith an open har-. or a 
closed hund*. 


;_’ „ ;_^ t 
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With opon hand 


.« No* , can you toll ■* oho It *aa slapped this AMerloan flyer vdth hlo 
opor hana to Um floor; 

Th-i fly or hau ju<»*. MIj t v»t -.cttrm 

aralnst unich or [| . .nan after tH», Pajor ohlffer »Md, 

"G©u knu*.* no m AAuy ehllurer. and aouon you nr/# or your uor< icious. 

Then after this ci Iff or mvc hi* a ala? and u*xi bwciuos of this he 
foil an the floor. 

. No», on was i lue to dreoaed alien ho w>o In th« root tout. day . 

A. he »ea lit Oivillan cloUtea. 

. t id you so# fiacre stride any 01 th« alruon*. 

A. I only bam nnce *hy lie ^av* or a slap to joeebody. 

, to ,»ou Know the ua^uB of any of the six, or whatever ruiW.vr It nas that 

mob interrogated at Ut* tt no you hove testified about? 

A. I only re*e»cber u Llooter ant ty tho none I believe of J’erker. 

• You ie.niu.-uj a lieutenant by the nemo of i'ork.er. Wo you rwaeober about 

*het clato that easy 

A. The alddlo of karen. 

• Do you retue nter a i.liht at tho Villa I olaoco wimri ajor chiffer, Thyrolf, 

you and bona froell wore there and Anoer-aseen enu tors-- 

President: That lc a leading question - refrruo It pleaoe. 

Q. here did you live in ilolsano? 

A. at the Villa I oticto. 

. ho else lived in ti * Villi. nluceo 
A. Thyrolf, mii.xei , choebsr, Herring - ei*ht car about. 

. Do you ru/uuutor in the aJLadle ox' »rch one aturday sveriny them’ 

A. Yee. 

. hat .appwnej ehich L>q<roeeed that Saturday overling on your owuory' 

A. I om* frosi having ee»t an acquaintance arc 1 new tore enu Anuerj'eniMr 

aittlriK tlKsre. Th»’:i told -a they wore aaltinr for r'chiffer. Then T r»nt 

dovn ayself. fh«n *ro epoae to onu another, later on came Thyrolf, ftohiffer, 
and rlacKe, end uta, 1 believe. H»ey *ere coalnr bach from Polzaro. 1 
had had a llr.ht ,-Arrei with ■chiifer. 

Q. Taking that Saturday nl nt - was tho Interview of the Aaarloan flyern before 
or after 

A. 1 can .ot re-saber that. 

Proeooutlont fa mi the iltisee. 

CHfXiS iAUiAATIOW 

uaatlor.a by lefensoi 

. Ill you tell u» pleaao wnat your duties noro lr Vries to* 

A. I was typist fox ajar . chiffer. 

. In Hhet auction Mere you employad? 

A. action A. 
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. b] •.* mm I Nilw 1 I !• *i> k% the i.';V »f .ucLi*xi 4 

\. ' 1> ho lifhtir of tl - wneey. 

. Ml yt» sp«*a. of eanMQf** 'to you uean the Ifcdted tatcn hi i n 
A. *r. t I the parti *ar.«. 

. ho cor, oooJ the «< tisane 

A. IV. {artisans who .ero In th* aotutaln* and they v.-ore orpai iainr ur r round 

uermoitl* 

Prosecution Yhe trial jud • advocate will object to »u exploration of 
pnrtisa' sctlvitlaa at (rltstu unless tho entire subject 1* upon for exclo’-wtl >n 
and tho prosecution le persitt«4 to y.rt into that with referonnc t.i tho »renew, 
o feel tl* defense has opened tit* lueat oti and m au that it either ho stricken 
•fid abandoned or tho nroeecutlon l»o p*r<ultted to use i t in irect «ar.ii r* ^ M or . 

Defense: (jn the contrary, we helluva the trial Judye advocate hau Introduced 
the eubj-et, They < *v* nee: zouloue &m.L tho tom ’terrorist" and In previr.r. 
Captain fall wan » prisoner of war and ertitled to tho rV t* of « prieoner nf 
war. v-aa he a prieoner of war? Tho defonoe baa a outy to explore that. : don't 
Intend to *:o into partisan activities at Trieste nut there la certain oacK-round 
thin cofatd salon should have. The trial Judge axivocato watt uxtrunely seal cm 
h plriiw the ciAvnission » HCk*Touno for th«* orcaccutlon's case, foi , th trial 
Judge advocate doeen't ‘art to hear buckground for the del'onae. 

President: e believe <*e have Ustliaony here with reference to partisans. 

Nov. why tne ob v action shoulc cane for twetlisony regarding particular fiartisans 
in tho area of frioate ie not clear. 

Prosecution: The trial Judgo advocate will present to the court that he 
hnn a right to follow the treatment of partisans In the Trieste area an applied 

to the accused lx. thiu c’.oe. 

Defense: The trial Judge advwate brou,d»t out the fact that cniffer • as 
in riente. Ho brou"ht out the fact th-.t Miss oy r«« it. Trieste. The ferso 
elaies it lias a right to explore that. 

President: The court will be dosed. 

The eaaalsoion then i etired at 0950 hours aim was reassert'«d at 1000 houic. 

Presidents ith rofuret ce to the objection entered by the prosecution, the 
coovr.i *s' on would like to statu tinat the ordinary rules of questioning s *5 tr.*ss 
t'at wo sro adhering to and '.greed upon is that or rrosn examination the 
ju^.itloi *»r should Oonf b • hic-nolf to n.ly tho scopu of tho examination covered b 
direct examination. Tou are re&lndeu alni tint anj Ur-“s» of th* prosect tion 
tui ■ be callod by the defeat* ant retiworn and uade its own ritn-ss. th* prosecution 

is raoii ed that on redirect examination ho cat, open new fields or ;uest< oning 

or probing, as to the sp<-clMc question, ns to r.h.o activities of so-called 
partisans around Tl i tl OMiei of the oocmission that 

'(lumtiora relative to furtlsuna or other att*i> arottlo not po Trom the field 
or locality who ruin CaptAit Hall's and a j>r {lttleJohn's activities were corried 
nt l ecause e thiriN that is not f.orstane to t»io i^anci but, the cowai salon has < o 
object'd to br'. flnx out .ntiounce relative to artisan activities in 
proper xeographicAl location. Hth those suwiifications, therefore, the objection 
of the rosoeutton la sustained. 

’ tfansuj I would Ilka the Cctfcdstlon to advise whether it la understood that 

^u« ;d.ions nn»y po beyond thu acoj^e of original .irect exoniratlun for tb j ur *o«e 

tho credibility of the witness. 
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President! On atters of bnpeaciv^ai.t, of course, thnt j-wlntua only to Urn 
)>**rsoi.'s habit* or ch.irueter ard that lrauu -ould not be disturbed *• to rtioM or 
you fere oversteppin the bouncs of bin tuestlw lug. He has not raised the 

tuentlor. 

efunue: J thin* It cl , ht go * Littxu further und either olio mtrht n» 
that the witness 1* not In a position "nd idd rot have the exporter ce or 

backrround to answer the cuestlor. 

I resident* 1 think that Is all rirht. rnceeri. 
uestlons resumed by -d'onao. 

. «« your work In the ,T 'rloate area and the hnlaano area ths earn#? 

A. Tea. 

. >a the generel method of the operation of uart'ean bands lr the Trieste 
ar«A and the holaano ar%>u tit# same*’ 

A, Thw partloano in Vriesbe weru moaner then they ..era in iiolseno. 

, ill you tell uh specifically, if you /.now, what method* of operation were 
employod hy partisans in the holsanu or«a7 
A, rhoy have ms tMu.lt. ~*i b»man soldiers from the tank and /murdered them. 

. Po you know of your own knowledge whether they have tortured thorn' 

Prosecution* I au pest t.o the cardinal on that the phrase "of your own 
knowlwdpt*" t rj unplai nod b jeaueo in that curuumtion it a»uld roquire tl«a she had 
seer the torture of tho "arman soldiers, which J doubt. I arw. tho comuir«s1on 
to instruct the defonee to lay a proper foundation ao we know she understands* 

’resident* A*k tho witness tdiere alio got her information. 

. l>id you have accuse to the files of octinn 4. 

A. Yea, there wa9 elwayn Information caulnr. 

. as that information that oaiar in, offloial lrforraitlon and filed in your 
office files* 

A. Yes, that infontatior vas official. 

, xe there irfornatlen In the offloial files which you havv eeen ounoorni***' 
tho torture of Osmans by cart* suns in the Holnano area? 

A. Ttia ln f oneitian wan very short and they usially said, "ao iiany Ooroen 

eoldlsro wore shot b retrtisene". 

Pit—lullmti « qbjmi s» i htf it bv atrlofcen. it is nob t t ym toi* 

efurr o» I a^mo to ‘hut. 

. ae t* ore infori-^t 1 m flefJil files ttlioh you have seen eoroeri in* 

the torture of Uer •. s b partlew s in th*- !>olwn.o area? 

\. I don't h-*ve m 4 til thona infomatlons ut 1 know that every day 
Terv e-vnlnr 1r about those bandits. 

# ’tid you over hear while working ill tho oi'f^co in -olsano U«at parti sure 
were torturing f;crv*x aoldlore? 

rrspecutioni i' mi Jo I m i«y, 
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1 •!’«n*er Yes, 1 area. It. call* PttT An flMMP tlist is l>u*'-aay. 1 also 
mm t t*> >o!i t out. v It (M Itlw . -ad* 

quite 4 roii t of the rt Mint Schlffer l a*' .t iIb i -i . * 

when It torn-il out that It *>'.» hearsay. I hill ‘.Ire ->'-!* » o. SAtM ohJlhUPM 

to Veerssy which was per lttod in th*J record. 

President! il 1 U» f-ortar road the last question* 

•>»d by kapertsry "t>M you over hear whllo *<or\tr-r if th* offlo* in 
f olaano that partisan* weri torturing Qenum soldiers’* 

^r«aldantt Objection overruled. 

A. Yse, T havo haaru of that. 

. Old you ovor ao« partisans dr-sued ir. either snerlcan or ritich article* 
of unifonr. - partisan prisoners' 

A. I did not. 

.. tore these partisans* raid* oursly raids or l»rr* scal« rvutp/ii rjnn? 

A. They ware via 11 raids shore bonds were urnr loyed. 

. old t’ey take Oorman prisoners* 

A. Yea* they did. 

. f'ld they keep than lo * prison or o r tr sloe’ adc If you know/ 

A. They were all shot. 

. To you know whether aaot! oar. or rltls! soldiers ur offlcors ware associated 
with t»>ene - ar.de 

A. Tho/ hove workwd to ether with the bandits. 

. ''o you Know whet* T Acoriaan Or litlah soldiers cos»t/tntled these i andn 

. They ware organise-' end Iveri all nourtfthi *u t fra . the -vuerlcans. -ha 

weapons were dropped. 

.. po you know whether or not American, or rillsh planus dropped rood, 
clothinr and wapw s to these iartl«:m»" 

A. Yes, I do. 

’’rosecutiont iJsy tt piss do tie craw L«s ton, the trial judyo advocate feels 
bound to object. !?• is confused as to whether this is of hur own knowledge or 
front what tho accused may have told* hur. Tt Is iaportant that we kno* that so 

proper rediroot oxsftir *ti ■>» v.y he ,Tjide. 

Tresidentt The poirt Is wall token. Ask her if > er inowluiba of ihe 
operation of tho t’-or. *-i forces is t'»;'od or, official reports, if she witn -sod 
it herself or if it is hearsay. u would lika to know tho wsiKht to plea it. 

Iwt the reporter read l ock the questions apd you icterai.no where who not her 
inforoatiun. Co neck over tho : u#stlona. 

i 4 . (need by reporter; id they take Corraar. prisoners'. 

. Yea. 

. 1. yea ra a d tint il an official "*rr,oii ioouwant" 

A. las. 

.* ( <ea»i h reporter) Did they keep DM lr n prisoner of war sloekaua if 

you know' 

A. il> f v ‘-"i no r 1 i •not. 
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(j* Is that from somethin/- you have road in orman official files, ram 
i- something you riove seen or hoard? 

r *. I have road Kill lnforaatinn and I hsvu hee/n it* 

* (U«ad by reporter. ' WldiWI or 

officers were associate! with tM w bands* 

A* They had the official mission to orgnr.ise and to lnu< those bands* 

Prosecution: The trial Jud « advocate has been waiting' ;»atici tly for a 

connect'on between rm oral partisan activities in the ar*?a eontaandsd by 
-.chi: f*r and tho instant case* Th** concoction nose not soot, to appear* 

President: o are only cleaning up this natter right now - Just trying 

to find out v»here she pot tbs Information - whether first hand, official, or 
from hearsay* Going back over the questions *.111 establish that in tho record, 

I think the dofer.se counsel is going ajar with t is all right regarding tho 
commission's ruling* 2 think with a little patience, we enn find nut where ho 
ie hooded* 

. vhen you said that %*erlcan or nrltish soldiers or officers were associated 
with those bands, did yon «t that fr<vt official reports? 

A* The American and mr.Iish officers and soldiers thuaseivss admitted to be In 
connection with the partisans* 

. (Read by raportor) o you kno* whether oierlcan or 1 ritlsb soldiers 

cousianded these bands? 

A* Cartair Hall was tn connection with all the partisans lx* the Cortina area 
ann he was leading thorn* 

.* Ill you tell us how you know that? 

A* The captain himself told this. 

* Now, you said thr American and British i lanes dropped clothing to the 
partisans, did you not’; 

A. That is information from tho Anericsns* 

* i>id you ever see partisans with ritish or ..marlown clothing? 

A, ‘Isnults I have not aeon - only tl>ose American anu English* 

. . ere yo* ever present when they merely quenhloned prisoners that were 

alleged to be saboteurs - not strict i. tsrro* atlon, si. pie interrogation? 

A* Yes, I have written all Urn quoatlonin/ . ihose strict crons examinations 
were only nmus i h«r the prisoner refused to .'ive information normally, 

. ere you questioned after the end of tho war by one . chostar? 

A* Kor a long time* 

. ; id ho tell you before you reduced your statement to writing oil about these 

four .sen (Indicating accused)? 

A* Yes, ho said a lot. 

* l idn't he supply all tho details of this cssu that went missing from your 

memory? 

A* hat I didn't know - he helped me in . > at 1 aid not mow* 

«• bo you know Hans Huts7 
A* Yes. 

. hs he a worn bur of ThyrnlP • organisation' 
lie i as not. 
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♦ »• ho \jr. or the direct cor.smrd o' i/.op chifferV 

A. Vo, he vas not. 


. here did Ilona Tut z work? 

I n the ‘ardarnerio, 

. vat rank did ho I ivo there" 

, eister - unrer officer. 

To you Vno» what hi* actual duties In tha Tandaraeric ware? 

Y.%s, ho had the itor pool i; control, 

. a a ha a close friend of .wierp&ssen 'iid tort' 

A, ho only i-new them very superficially. 

, o you ►ton ■^uta* reputation' 

. II* lad a vary pood reputation, 

, Did ha have a reputation of bain* gentle or brutal’’ 

A. i other gentle - I never haard he was brutal. 

. ‘hep you 'taw Captain Hnll -as ha woarinr? a t . nLxllir to thia (ir> licnUm? 

U* on t.leuna ef defers# counsel)? 

A. I cannot exactly remo-nbar, but I believe he hail, 

• id you ace his Identification card? 

\, |l« had a oartifloata with him. 

>, To you remember what color It was? 

A. I carnot exactly ra ani- «r. 

• Jill you descrlbo to tha caanlssion * 10 * large it «i»T 

A, TMa certificate 'vis In threw parts I bellev i. 

. Tid it look anything Ilka this? 

A. No, It did not. 

rresident! fleas* state L'or tho record what you aro showing tha witness 
and hava It marvrad for Identification, 

I ah » you ar Department WO for® 65, Cffloor's Identification card, narked 
efansn'i* Xhiblt 1 Tor identification and ask you If the ldentiflcation 

eard carried by Captali Mall was elailar? 

A* T hellavs net, 

proaoeutloni to ooject to it bait*- o fared in evidence unless it be shown 
that was In use and isauud to all arsyr officers prior to October 19U», 

I resident: Tha c anti salon has taken Judicial notice that of i leers oariy 
t* AC i cards. ' a ulso tak* Judicial notice that this particular curd waenot the 
eard issued nt the list lr uonticn. 

Hefenset I agree with tl® canal salon. I was testing credibility, 

r r«si dart it I am not questioning your motives. To satisfy U.« objection by 

the pruancutlon, we want the prosecution to know tlw uoauisolon has taken 

Judicial notice of those fuota. 

Vroaecutlont I an content to let It go, 

• resident! The obj ecti or of the pit sue ti or is overruled. 
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refer'sot n»o •‘•cTn ■ if it< th* t «f«. iji • .4'. .it 1 narked for 

identi fi cation Im» or.terud into *v bianco. 

FruitJonti It 1# i at.-rod. 

efanaot Thu defm 'v unr a tiiat Jchibit 1 for tho -lufurtMi »« withdrawn 
at tho *rd of tin* trlul and c script ion In lieu thsruof to nLbatttuted, 

1 ruolaorti It may to (torn. 

u« stiona reaured by . *(Vn**!| 

., rid Captain wall »a> ha M9 & flyer? 

o f he aai<’ that h« i.*u L»en drop,*- fro; tu elrplan*. 

bun ran »«r p r— fit at the jueationin, of captain Hill, oia ho ivo 
you tho impression thnt 1 • ■..«» an enerlcan pilotV 
A. I knew that ha had boon orop eu from on airplano and that ho was a a« bo tour 

of the l ailroat' fror Cortina to ' otiMsco. 

. bon you spoke of tha uniforo of Captain Kali, you luacribod t.ho trousara 
i leva, aa dar* brown. "o you rone<ubar ton the trousora wore ft**tonod 
at tho ankle - by oitber a button or a string? 

A. I rie-ottLer ha Had u. f ronn ahooo out otherwise I dan*t romoaibar anything 

•Iso. 

. to you ra- uabor whether t.h* troussro »»ar<* ado out of tho aa .o notorial 
aa tha Jaakot ho wore? 

A. Tha pants wer* and* of «col iut tho jacket was a wind jacket and usually a 
wi . Jacket is «ad* * etth-a* material. 

. You Haiti you re e-cere! one ntuniay nlcf t in iieroh in (articular? 

A. Yoa. 

. h»t did you do or lh<* othir thre«; aturday nirhta Iji lotrch? 

A. 1 au aefully »orry - I cannot ronanbor that. 

.. Isn’t it t.nto that , uu rumeabor this particular Saturday night you testified 

about bscuuau the Hup; enln.,8 of that nirht wor» told to you ovor and over 

again before this trial? 

A. Y«*. 

{>o you Know whether or not Aniergasatt. etui : tors »or« afraid of Major 

•ettllfer? 

prosooution: 1 ouj»et tu t) at on thu ground that tho t 1 truss aannut know 
tho state of iainu of th Uo acouaeu, Anuerpaason and Store. 

1 ofonaaj I thin* Uiat ia ai opinion that the ordinary person with usual 

Mnre o. til i fort'. r*.ir i» not * state of olid. There are outward <r.anl fasti tiers 

of foer which «nr be 'u-j. rv-. i. 

I rasldontt The .uostlon ia not j rojmrly ;ut. o should not aok a person 
what la In tha mind of another person. bJncUoi \usUdned. 

. . lid Andargaason Md tors rive any Ihdlwt if of to '■ ifNid of n.]or 
chi ffor? 

A. They know that they tad to acoot;,'ii»h all thoao orders - Luab troy had 
to cooouto all hi. otders* 

! ronocutlorj 0 object. The <U aw*r !a not rc npnrslvu \i.d we as* tlfti it 











bo stricken. 


i’reninonti Abortion sustained. 
l>«f onset nothin, further. 


*< riii' rCT 


uostlJOs b . roooouiloni 

y. You state you knot. tho .epu ration of J «u»a Buts? 

A. 1 :uv# known bin u^aeif . 

• IT you see hi* In the courtroom, Mill you , oint to Id*. 
a* You (indicating aceuseu nuts;. 

. Vito old you uv«r heat say -rt Bats wa« it kOOd nor.? 

A. kll people < ho knot. fti*a h.ta too »& v opinion. 

. No ano hua knotq Ivin Ion* or or '-ui ter than chiffur haa thoy7 

/*. I - - 

Defense, £ object. ohe otvly kne« juts * short ti*e. Obviously shu 

doesn't MnoM tiiu unss.r. 

f resident: Tho commission objects to tho question and also to the preceding 
question which as** the witness who told hur tl is tan was a food on. she 
never stated to tide ec^dssl.xi U,-*t a*<yt>ody tolu hor tint. olve said his 
reputation Mas such. 

Q. Upon Mint aid you use youi statejrai t to the eoavalssion in answer to the 
defense counsel's question when you said tint 1‘ano iMits had a food 
reputation'; 

A. I vuda an objective declaration. I havu no speeial reason. 

. Have you ever seen hens nuts in the usohins roon at a severe or inter sifted 

interrogation: 

A. Yea, once he was there. 

. ho was uoiiy intnrro-uted than* 

a. I believe an Italian. 

. hid he tuvo any official, rouson within your ruiowl* u e l or beirv. there'. 

4, -ejor ohirfer nao called hi** there. 

. Do you know of any offieial rouson 3chlifer mouIu have for callinr a leister 
of the GenourMerle to witness u strict interruption? 

A. ho, 1 do not. 

. Is it your opinion of a fentle mar. that ne would cot.a to v.atoh the torture 
of anotr.er danY 

A. I don't believe he had any pleasure on it. 

. Answer the question. Is it your opinion of a < anile oan that he would cons 
to *ateh the torture of .mother uan; 

A. fo. 

. Then it is true th»t perhaps in nnnwor to the defense counsel' «u> stion 
when you said fan# r -uis »as a per.tle nan you were Mistaken'; 

A. ho, 1 aid not. 


__ 
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. You <i±u not what; 

A, I huv J o» ly heard <oa ttilnra o- hln, 

, '1»o tol you tb>d'- no-.; tldi o of Kara Bata? 

U*r« »o: That ;uc«t;c-r. has I sen mlci out «* ce, I lllAUW| ulr. 

President! To*. * on; tit* prosecution to Leer in alnd that the coeval tsl on 
it aaply at'io to prop -riy way tot tviJei.ee that haw come into thla procec.U: r.a 
;us*cution treat It Ices . tin stated already wler 

outh wimt she bell Yea t. be the truth, i (to not s«n ary necesal y fot thla 

crons axial* at ion of evidence which ie uot ftereune to the 'a*ue anh which is 

already clearly ir. th« rscord. J dflhH see that »e are setting ary where. 

1 reaeeutiont ihe trial juc/re advocate feu la It la hie duty to tax* 
c0171lafu.ee of the fact v. *n the character of one of the aot-uaed la rressntori 
lr evidence. Ran ll Ittthla IqpoM mi v an IJr«: eharaetdr of the accused* 

Thu defense haa laced that lr issue In regard to i utu ana the trial ju Igw 
advocate deslrua t~> expio. a that ir. regard to the bonis of »Mah the witness 
statoe he la* a /.ood character. 

Uefi«rs«i ven going ae far *e cjocedlr / that th*» character ir. I sue le 

important. The witness >.aa us! < t wjmt his -J.aracter wee. ho gave his 

oharacter. he trial Judj:e advocate has u«< ud on hat ahe bee'*d her answer nd 
she answered that ana no ha is arguing uwj repeating mentions over an* ov**r. 

That In shut Iho uefani* object a to. 

I’realdenti Vhnt is v.{.at the CiKalsslor. objects to also. 

Prosecution: 1 do not recall that tie witnesn has testified who she 
heard say or heard tell her. 

Defei.ee: tie eald uver/t-ody. In ax.y cane o' reputation, It s.ust he varus. 

It ie something you cannot pin iown ae a ntatheuatioal fact* 

President: reputation In Aburloai. *. uriapru-ience 1* answered by one 

^utistioni hat is the refutation In a certain ocrwmrlty , period* That is the 
It 1 b ustabjuiehed la nrlMi JurlC] I . Me •(. a so or who • 

so Is exploring toyoi <• ILl- llcsite nscuneary. 

Prosecution: In th* caa* of cross *xanl;utlon of a witruss . ho yives ar 

acot eed s goou character, counrvel would appreciate instructions from the c* i *slon 
aa to the proper procedure to follow* 

President! Continue the uieatlorilng nru i adhere to the ltsue and the rules 
for th« uustionlng of witnesses. 

uuatlom. rucui ed by irosoeutiuni 

Now l ..and ya». e f «ioc* of [apex* ur,u ae. ou to :*oio it n the curd i. :t 
Captain hall had - you testified it wim folded* 

x* I non't reeee.uor certaii ly. Three parts like that (indicating foiled e 
card appraxi£.ately 4. " x 2.,“)* 

. la that tho natiu site as you r*»nwu.er’ 

A. uue jiao. 

4 . I will aeX whether .list card had a hotnrraph it; 
v«e p It .ad* 
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flow, will yau tar.u u sicil and i -r.. o a ‘ lac. of paper the approxt ate 
pl^cu of t:.*- .,.ir 

I should llo t.o ym nnenuae I don't reuaribor exactly. 


flow, wh«» wit a that hotorraph of? 

Hull. 

Did this card have on lr.preaalon nr a teal or a stony on it? 

J don't remember exactly Out I believe it had a seal, 

(o», wltoi aim where did you soo thla card? 

Tn the office of -n.lor ohiffer - tho *«w day ha ms treu*ht into tha 
office. 

has that tha drat tlao you recall avoirs aplalri Hall? 

X believe the ni.ht i fore when It aa» brotr 4 t tr tho villa to eat. 

Tou saw tho caro than? 

I oolievo yos. 

That would ..toan .,ou «au it on t*o occasions? 
u, I uvu ao«n it only once. 

for/, Ik secretary to .u,< u it chiffer, eio . ot. over iaKo a repor-i to a 
higher hoatiquartcra with reference to th ieath of (.aptaln H^U'’ 

1 oaruost rouj^t exactly but I car; remember that after tho question In,-: 
there v-i* a 1*1 la —* .a of Captain * dll. 

i'ld you ever haadls a report on Captain Tail roin- to a higher command? 

Y«s, to the /;or,ur». cue ;*nrt<jr of th n«'C»ir1ty police in .uronn. 

Did you report the disposition of the Hall case In Verona? 

Tea. 

hat if you i eafcji: ar id that repor t state had happened to captain Halli 
There »** Utfor.tat ion about Capialn -oil as ho in, a saboteur and orK*ni»er 
of hat,(I ' 4 ts an . at out the exploslvor, he Intended to use on tha lino fro® 
Cortina to . obbiuco. 

«as a ro(K>i t on the diapoeitlon of Captain hall aver nude to Heacquarters 
li> . arona? 

This Information • sent to tho eu*maii<t after tlw queatianing. 

He anytntng aver aant to Verona about tha death of Captain Hall? 

I cannot remember exactly. 

ia ar.y iufomatlun aunt to higher hea .artsre In Verona with regard to 
the death oi Captain Mtliejohn*. 

It la essll-le that they tol the headquarters if Verona about this cane 
either orally or with telegram. 

In regard to lieutenant Parker aae any oxwumica* Ion in regard to hie loath 
over aant to Heed uartwru ii Verona? 

J car not rwxdRber. 

In repaid to Lieu tat.ant liuitiMand, ]lout'-.utnt Narron and .Ttaff >«rgaant 
Tafoya, any coamuniention sent to your higher headquarters in Verona 
I cannot ;•#*. 

You r«itM«bor very »eil the reports you had oaen in regard to parti sen 
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Now* *1H you Uk« a pan oil anti t-._n Q , il l . fete* of paper the epproxi at# 
place of tlt'i , twU i r*ph? 

I should xlv to vo< onosuae I don*t raraardiur exactly. 


. flow, who was that 'otorrap* of? 

A. Hall. 

, *i 1 I this card havo an ir.pr* salon or a teal or a stsuj on It? 

A* 7 dun*l re—bar «f^ly but I believe it had a seal. 

, Re*, whei ortu whaia old you see thie card? 

A. In the office of najor rhiffer - tha *n»*• day ha wa* nrcu-rht into the 

office. 

. as that tha first t.laa you i ecall a^air* aptaln Hall? 

a. I Lollav* bln • when ha Mi brw u If tha villa to fat. 

. You saw tha card than? 

A. I baiiavo yua. 

. That would < 0 * 0*1 you new It on two occasional 

A* Hu, 1 lav* eeen it only or.« u. 

. Wow, a* aworwtury to .u*.uot chlffer, t?ia . on «v«r mote a repo t to a 
higher headquarters with roferunco to th ciextn of Captain H'll 0 

A. I cannot exactly t/ut 1 cum raoanhar that after the question in,: 

then* wsa a fila ...» a of Captain f all. 

. Did you ever hanulo a report on Captain Pell roin^ to n hlrJier coswmr.d? 

A. Y*s, to the (iweral cuanandar of tha security police in Verona. 

.. Did you report th* disposition of the Mall hub* ir Verona? 

A. 7«#. 

. hat if you » axa-nl st did that report stats Lag h*»; pened to captain Malli 

A. Thar* was Lnfonaatlon about Captain :11 as eln> a saboteur and organiser 

of bandit# an » at cut the explosives he intended to uno or. the lira froo 
Cortina to L obblaco. 

. -%a i report on tho dispoaition of Captain Hall aver isads to Heacn:uartera 

in . *rona.? 

A. This lnfajmation wia sent to tho oamum after tlw questioning. 

. ie anything ever sent to Varona about tha death of Captain Hall? 

A. I cannot raww^bar exactly. 

. \n ar.y ixifomation sent to hi»;h«x ho* I.artars in Verona with regard to 
the death of Captain Littlejohn', 

A. It ia await.1, It ' . . * fl rn in Vernm t 

•it)ax orally or witii tele»;ruu. 

• In regard to Lieutenant Banter <<ua any oamnicaUun lx» rarard to Ms - ath 
over aat t to H*«») uartwri. lx, J erona? 

A. I cannot reaac&or. 

. In regard to Liautai.ont Kokand, llout- mnt Varron und .itaff i«rg«vd 
Tafaya, -as any cocjiunit:<,tlon sent to your higher headquarters In v*ron* 

A. I cannot r»..<a.n*»r. 

▼ ou ramwnher vary wall tha report# you had oean in regard to partisan 
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activities In the 'olrano area? 


hwfwr««: 1 Object to this linn of owistlonlnr. It is not crons SBti«s<iat<v 

- It is redirect wxasil ration. Ho has boon as*lnr ner about something nev. I'o 
in bout 1 by the witness' &i swore ju*t as he wne wean ho firat jut her an the 
stand. 


president* Confine the questions to tl.oss most Ions which ars limited to 
rwdlroct axasdratton. 

Prosecution} -Ay It l*«» tho c um.-dsalon, the aoi'oi.no opunou u;. i now 
subject 1th roam'd to tho A'n.*An fllss witn tills witness. 2 :'«al it ioslulo 
to inquire into thowu /Hoc and 1 or roc oil action thereof. 

prostitontj This Is run tract examination. 

Prosecution} 111*1 is auit.e truo nut when n*v J inquire thereof of this 
wltnecr. 

{resident* you cv> nova those question* unkwu hv th« e oouission or call 
othor witnesses in. 

i rosooutiom lh» trial judre advocate La «• ths position that :«her new 
mattsrs ere brought out by the defei »•* it* cross examination that it. redirect 
oxaMlnitlan the prosecution has tho riphfc am* ths duty to explore thoso nos 

matters. 

'resident! have these uattora that you are asking about now bssn brought 
up by ths defense'' 

1 ros^eutloni l’hej have Indued. 

President* '.hen that is all risht. 

of onset If that is so, my rotlon lo not. ;roper. I reserve ths rtsht. as 
the questionin'/ oea on to test that at. ary tv»c. 

?r®sidsnt« lotion denied. Cor t nue. 

ueatlons resumed by ' rosscution: 

. You testified .d en arreerlng questions by Tiouterunt r oily that you ' id 
exafcilr.art and su* the files in the office of 'A.Jor ohiffsr it. regard to 
tsrtlear activities in the nolsano area, odd you not 

2 oldn't raad those Information cumins every day <ut I knew that they 
were brought there. 

• id you make any debit of reading any part of thane information reports 

comlny into the offlea? 

, 1 at I lid not rwod to read, T rover read. 

, id you have any reaeor to road thu partisan reports? 

(%, I had a registration boon An t.ha rsadfnv room and I unuuliy read those 
reports. 

. You raad tho reports on partisans which came into tho files, la that 
correct? 

Vo, 1 didn't m«< those ir formation every day, 

. bun you test!fled ir answer tc questions by Meutenant ally that people 
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had told you about the actions of parti uns, »4.o, n;i&a thnu, haa told you 
this? 

. There was at. officer at the Kd mmui »f the nacret folico lr Italiano wt\ 

I was acquainted vlth t.a. secretary o' taia officer anil tnoy hoo Uu> Jot. 
to look over the aotlvltlo* of th • partir-me - that Jo why I know <• out them. 

, i hot vns the nnae of that &an who lu>.1 that official function. 

A* Golonel orman. 

• hat was tha na.au of the secretary? 

A* Ills# ' ulmotor, 

. Thla report you talkod at out -as rot it. cliffer’fl office at all’ 

A, Those reports we?'# Many copi«e iaa« u-d l ey wore rant to the different 

placea. they wore also >ent to th« office of . y i^ijor. 

. n n that his official business to » orry about partiear? activities or not 

.. ‘eturally, h« wa.i there to figt-t th«. .'-artisans. 

• Vow, you way all Oer.aar. prisoners of parties a ere soot. Veil as where 

snd how you came by auch information' 

A. T real that lr. the lnfomatlur. on, r Int > th office and then ther?- was a 

lieutenant in 'ellur.o who told exactly the same thing - that all lertuuna 
wuro eliot wh<wt taken, 

• there la helluno with reference to Cortina' 

A. ' ollur.o Is In Cadore. 

. here is it with reference to Cortina? 

A. It In fell one territory everything 1 i un or Jolaano. 

. I* It. known aa the .lpen Vorland? 

A. T>s, It la. 

’'roeooutlonj Nothin- furthor. 

ft'SKOSS OtAiiT: iTIU 

'wuostiona by per conn: 

• .hen you saw thftft « ll tlfl at 

aa a captain”* 

. Y*s. 

. Do 70 U r«neot.er ever reeding it your office docunants arltlw by partisans 
anu captured by Oernsne? 

Froaeoutlont s obj at to that as roprwaertlng the ultimate of a bottomless 

pit. 

President} what le your legal objection? 

Prosecutions It. cooraoncew at the beginnl; 0 the war lor* before tne 
Homan entry into - - - 

T, v»'«ldent! You naan irrelevant 

Defenses I will withdraw the quectiun. 

• Do you know m alter Owlish*#? 
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A. '«», 1 do, 


;rosocubloiit l ay it ;>l«aso tha coudtiinii, !-h axplovstlt* >f sues 

'lolir’ntiul liov l>M tUr» should tUttt Um u.I*n«a urii « th* witness on 

fca h • own uitn as un or th« naw ml*, 

rosiosntt It »oulo ap pour that ha has nouUnr <> Co with t l» c*s* - 

th*» ntuo has navsr been antior.ad Lufoie. 

. T«n «*i I wiii. withdraw it, hj further n u ost l ors. 

a CAMIMATIOU ftf til COUdl^l f: 

Ur t ijria by Lt, Cal arts l an/ordi 

, ^ &j Fobruary I , nil aid you Wnov accused - tits’. 

4* I knew Ma vary null, i had spu. «i. to hus sevurai tines. 

, id hu on that uay or any suuse-iuiuit any ray Anythin/* to you about the 
execution or death of Captain hall', 

. tfo, ha did not. 

.dostions by tho HrAoldanti 

• hat usually hap pan su to captured amenta - ,uuar Icau or brltlah’ 

. 1 only have witnssaad these oaaea. 

. hat **n th.-* <ar,ara«. policy as to the disposition o£ capture## /tilled a; arts.’ 

A. Normal soLiiora wore eart to a prisoner o/ mr caap. 

. 1 Mi.sn't span tin#' of normal soldiers - 1 »as spoaiting o< a# ants arc,,pad 

frm» airplanos. 

A. I don’t know what In thosu casso would is daeidad. 

. In your official oapaoity as tho anoint. ;<r, »>,%t • u* dons 

to shunts that were uapturoa or tno»e that Mira captured 

4. 1 had only the ex per la- ««. of an Italian a*ent an> h« ran a*ay. 

. an ha sit at shilo ruruiinr h. ay . 

A. No, ha pas not. h« *orke<i afternar 's for the oraans. 

. h.y, I av ir<j; tastifiao that you <noa s<> muuh about tha activities of oart Jeans, 

Is it that now you uun't know anyth in’ snout tha disposition of captured 
partisan agsr.ta? 

. Thay wars quuelioned. 

. Than what was done after tha qua a tinning? 

. H tiu.assod the eane #f this Italian, as i already said, and tha cswo 
of captain Hall ano th* cu«o of llttlojonn nu »,ro> lay. 

. hat ultimately <>eoa*s of Littlejohn anu Hail? 

The aajor told av the) would have beer i Ison es«p. Ha *ldn*t 

toil this to .a exactly• Ha told tula tu . r. chlffai ’ j'.ei so that aha 
could trailslala it. 

. T ot Hit answer to #v. qMftSlA* ■ •»><»!, b < W fail 

Anu Captain ittlcjohn ultima tely 
Thuy oftould h»*va bean **ant to a core an. ratio' camp. 

-iru thay? 


• T T A 
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A, 


As I roallae now, no, thej *er«r*t, 


, hat baoN.it> of them'. 

A* 1>5«y .«o» t into fi ca«| V»t after th"t ’ \ novor buoy with their can't* 

. bid you aver Itear fro* oi yone what b-CH.w of than? 

A, 2 heard that Caplair all » ad eafrnltted -tuicldo. 

. And what about Vajor or Captain I ittlejehrs’ 

A. I had not rritlen anythin* about. Vnjor Mttlojohn Hit I can remember 
having hoard he had boor, shot while MMMrtlf* 

I* it coon on for os k^UahM In caasp to commit ruicid# 

A. J cannot Jua^e very eell th'o because < ajlMn Mall ran the fir at dasrioati 
I had over neon, 

• f id you ovor hoar or > no* of any one botlt| |nn|l| olthor by their o*r< act 
or by others 1; U - h china row^ 

A, I oi ly heart, of the suicide of : r, lorpor und Captain Hall, 

Prealdontt rill the reporter road tho question? 

, (dead by reporter) T id you over hoar or brow oT any ono being haityno oil’ or 
by Uiolr oars act or by otiure li the rochim room? 

A, I never heard that or.aa. ody tad hanrod then Cut *1mt J know ia that r, 
tortfon and Captain tall had hung themeclven If, thai. own cello. 

. Did you hoar of any ••■ at! ocourrl lr* tho rmchlne room? 

A, Never. 

. bid you ever hoar vajor <jhl*Ter pass any remark about th? vllUm ol‘ 

I’Ajor Littlejohn or Captain Hall? 

A. Ho, I did not. 

ut*atl^na by it. Coler.ol an ford t 

, On thla . atuntay evonln that yoi described, ild you hoar any roport 

o to *uj©r cJilffor In th villa regarding the death of certain Aaerlcan 
or ^nglieh prisoners? 

A, Ho, I did rot. 

There being no further questions, the wltiwf* was excused w d withdrew 
froc tho courtroom. 

!>roaocutloni Tho prosecution uoalrea to present ir. evidonoo a otatoftiort 
of oolati (Jlovenr.i datou 20 (ececbsr 19/.5 »a custodian of Use Conrunal i:«w.etery 
of Oltrisarco, Molitano, ao prosecution's orhlttt 32 . 

Prealdontt Thla uurports to ho a eunlolpal record from i olxario' 

I roaooutlont An lrifcruoont originating at the city hall of bolsano, 

Dofoneot Ho objection b the defense. 

The trial ju ire advocate th«*i read lrnnecutlon'w inhibit 32 to the commission. 

!’roseoutl<*nj P»<; : roaouutlon no-, presents a ntatoi.er.t o ' '.judwig i.Hterdorfor, 
Ceretery Inspector friw. the city of tolanno da Led 2 > i»cc t*»r 19t5, *' ich purports 
to Co an official paper iseuad b; hie lr nlo official eapaeltgT. It has boon 
anr >>a , ?iccuttor.»i ;jiM'it JJ • 


lit 







1 efenaoi The defense has goer it and lum no objection, 

['resident t It Hill te admitted. 

The trial Jud/te advocate tier. road Prosecution’* exhibit }} to the C(*uuleeion, 

ri*e»io«nt; The court will adjourn until ii,ht-Lhirty outlay .iornin • 

The commission then, at 1140 hour* on 12 (January 1946, adjourned to meet 
at (;*30 hoars on 14 v/urmary 1946. 



SAUUU. L. r.. IS 

Uajor, CH8 

Trial (Judge Advocate 


The military coomisaion not pursuant to adjournment, at OftJO hours, 14 
January 1946, all the r.iecibera of the eoruiies’on being present us well as the 
personnel of the j rocecutlon and the dofons>>, who were present at the cloae of 
the irevious session in tills case, taoh of tho aecueeU, the interpreter and 
the reporter worn also present, 

John rincerra, a Herman rational, a witness for the prosecution, through 
the Interpreter, was ewom anc testified us follower 

MIRflCT aXAKIMTlnll 


;,Ui.otions by Prosecutionr 

• late your name, 

A, Johr Pin 'erra, 

, here did you live ir hard' and February of 1945? 

A. In Terleno. 

, hat was /oar occupation at that time? 

T waB at the coawiaro of the secret »>olice, 

,, 'hero? 

A, m noleano. 

. ’hat were the nature of your duties there at that tine? 

A, I who Interpreter at the office ho, 56, 

, Did you have arythirr to <1 > with the prison cellu ir the Corpo o'^r.itatu 
building Ir olzano"' 

A* I had to take care of the prisonera, 

, id y in ever know an tmerican captain nawud aoderiOK Hall? 

A* v.,o, I did, 

, hen did you first ee# hie* 

A, I car,not say that exactly - ir. February I tnlnk, 

. here did you first aoo hie'’ 
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A. ■T the thlru floor, 


. f t* c were tte 9tUl In the (.-r,o building lo Li 

A, They wore In the cave. 

, T will »afc you •.♦ ether or i «l you ever fad nreew^on to ere faptair 
mcrick hall ir o»e Of the 00118” 
a. I had even hi» every tkay. 

• For hM latg ft perlftft of tu*o In the cell- >f the CoTp# 4’Arftfttft buU.nl - t'. 

A. -til the tUw he ae there J ear hie every flay. I »?eiit. In the tiowlr? to 

hrlwr coffee to nl and then In fc>-« evenin'*. 

. How »*e he drexeeu wi*en you new h‘»Y 

». Me liad a blouee like thin one and he had on ante llku thene. 

i romeeutl nn? let the reeord «» ow the witness pointed to a pair of v 
, m OfMB hlaaelf ana a field jacket - I believe ftfcftb |ft Mil 1*2. 

. hen nat the laot tLm you nan Captain Mall** 

A. I cannot nay exactly the »lato. Tt muet have been the end of Fehruwn. 

. hat Condition nan Captain Hall in whon you last saw him"' 

A. or the last ti«.e T really saw hixi when ho ran dead. 

. hat did you do when you nan captain hall aeadj 
A. I went to brine him the i4dday ro«v»l and r.hen I opened the door T aan 
hi;, dead and J didn't close the door avoir. 

. till you describe to the court tlws exact position of the body of Cat-tain 
Mall and what you aaw in the cell at that tine? 

A. I opened tho cell and I naw Captain flail nittini» or thie chair with l ie 
left stretohed and then he hun r on thin chair. Then . convinced nyeelf 
that he >ub dead, r did rot touch hiai thot and 1 loruodlately went out 
and closed the uoor behind no. 

. Mow tall w«a this chair to which you have referred 
A. It we* a hitfh chair about thia height (lnticatin » upprax.l«atoiy t feet), 

• How bln **> the seat of the chair? 

A. It wea a chair about the alee of or.o of thoeu chaitn .ithout all those 
omu.Aint.fl (pointin to « chair of the court ftppnixlaately ,, feet hl<d; \r, 
with the seat approximately 18 indies square). 

. Roo* «X) la ft how Ult corn around Captain hall'a nuc.r ..*•» attached t IMji 
chair. 

. At the upper end of the chair. 

• Sow, after t.) at, did yo*. do anythin* else It, reference to Captain Hall'* 
body? 

A. Vo t I did not. 1 wont out lneiealately. 

. At any later tlx.* did you «o anythin* with reference to the bouy of 
Captain Hall*? 

| a later on J went iRWUlw 'Hi toiv n..< iTgaMOn, 

• hat did you t-r to, r aeeon do? 

... a ioOKu,. at |ba . •*» mde sure that Fa was dead. 

. Apd than? 
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A* Than w« want out «U to-ather. 

• .ill you »««» th.» : of ipteil ll] a • ruv till I 

A. in »i«* ovwn.fj | i li t.ulp tbert to tax* tha corps* away fro* th« coll* 

, a* It daylir! | t th* tilMl yo». took || •> body a**y from tha coU. 

A. It *» >s al r**ad; ,-r..* 

, dd you ms argrorv-* ramovu any articles oh cloth ii .'ro& tha b.xiy of aptHin 
Wall? 

A, Andorra absi. to at. ***sy this suit fros* the corpus of Captain Ml nn • ha 

brought It upstairs in a room oallsd - It a supply rooa o* sxio sort* 

. How Ion • '*va you, tha accused huts, th>* accused Andergassen anil the see sad 
.tors lived loj-otnar out at , riaonur of ar .j closure Uo» Jit at Avers* 

A* On the loth of epr.e*u>er whan we cas* froi action 10 und I »a* fiuts - 1 
had not scan ulx bofox'e, 

irjsoci.tion: ill ths reporter reread tha question? 

. (vaad b Kepertar) How Iona have you, th« accused huts, tha oco^sa j 

.nuety,uAiien aim th« uccuscu tora lived totfotrur out *t Prisoner of ;ir 
• nCioitura No* 3 -6 at kv**i as 

,, han I first arrived to tnis taction of tbu cm»p, - uae nuts lut I believe 
annarpaanen and tors ct a a »•« later it to U c suction* 

. u shan did you to t; at section of tha oaepV 

A. It raist have bean oetnoen tha lot! aiu 13tr, of eptcuber* 

. hat year? 

A* i%3. 

) roaucuti w t Ynur w< to ss. 

tjio^ j i\ki‘! ati > 


uoAtions by t-afenaa; 

• pun did you first . not ute' 

A* In tha prisoner caep m' averse* 

p?AwiHA?rif ft tt pnwu-runN 

uentions by i,t* toionsi anfordi 

. TI<is parson you uescribe to tie co-ml >s.on «* osiiu uaptain tail - how 
did you know it *as captain al 
A, ccnwse ha i ad tolu &e tils own nano. 

• blast other conversation 114 ym eve with captain hall? 

A. J always spoke wit*. Captain Stall whan I brought hi* th<* food* 

• to you spaa- relish 

A* o, 1 don't S|*ea « pile cut Cap'-alr. nail spoke Italian. 

. ' o you Know anyth « ol o Captain ! Ittlojohn. 

. Yaw, J t • * • <'»t hi . 

• Hi nvi ex; Latin tl • Cil CUB 

1, ’!a »#« o»-a dfe^ al/o In a call. 
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as ha In tt a raw oeLl that .;as o com 'lad by raotMn Hall' 
3lo* 


, as it r»«u Captain Mall*a calIV 

4. He >.a* In U ■» anil No. 1. It was ♦.! «* first call. 

. '.at happened t . Lair. llttlajohn*’ 

A. bntii 1 ran t ue»l.loned, I dill rot ki.u* whet had happened. 

. Lid you «vor a«« a ~orroral ' «vi« Crowley 

4. I don’t know this r ana. 

ue»tlons by rresidents 

. <jw ala Cat tain Hall ar • t hi., death - low did Captain Hall die * 

A. .coordinK to xy junmsot, ha hun* hlsutclf. 

. hare' 

». ir the call ai the chair. 

. Mid It loot possible for a nan to har.p hlr.aalf In that, aannar? 

•v. I au not an expert In thooa things but If ona rants to his Ufa 

away, I suppose it couli b« done that ray, 

,. or« you told later tint Captalr Mall van han-wtd ir other lnra, that la, 
in the uachine rccun- 

A. I heard about that while l ins questioned lr olaaro In Aumet 19*. 5. 

. /Id you believe It to be trua? 

A. That hr han/jed hinaalf? 

. Mo, that ho uat M.« m <.tt in the machine roo* a . 
hen I ran toll this in August, I belibvod thia. 

. ho* did t-’ajor l.lttlejehn or Captain l.lttte.lohn die* 

a. 1 don't know. 1 hear . alout that in >tu uat. 

uorttiona by Colonel imaji 

. as the ohalr in trfiieh you asw fanteir Mall hanging braced or anchored i< 
any way' 

. to. It was not. 

. hy should art unar.chored ci air serve an a auffioler.t aodlu» tn support 
roan <n Ms death strwrJee while helnr horrad? 

.. . pl<ce of the bod i.hich coul 1 be collapsed - tMs ted which was cnUoptud 

h**J boat. put or. this >*,rt of th* chair (ir M catin c eoat) so an to mnfco 
lUt> chair >«ieh htwvler an«» to Kean the chair steady. A place o>' t.h -d 
had beer {/ut or inis part (indicatin' oust) of ih > chulr s > ns to m*km it 
heavier. 


n.JCkf^s' JAAUNATir 

nations by hef‘>n*ef 

, ‘id ch.oster toll you now Corporal Crowley and ''.t tie John mwt Ihdf 

death? 

. cnonttr told tho- ha iwn shot, 
sfunen? No Airt-or Mentions. 
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Ther* being no furthor u«> >tlor s, Lhn witness .no excused and with- run 
from Lite courtroom. 

. i;i ... . . , • '• 1 

prosecution, sworn .ui*i testified a* follows? 

nr r tixtanwcnw 


u<41«nf by frosecution: 

. t>to our nivi ■ t j the conud *3ion, 

A. ly name is U. . laraer. 

, hat \ 9 your present occupation*’ 

„. ny present occupation la tho Investlp ition of atroeltien con llted a • 

personnel of ay otr unit, that ia 2nd unit. 

. h*l official position do you hold^ 

I ia i c.istair, ii ths British army. 

. > ara you a member of the 2nd - a ..eK’rwnt in 1944 ? 

t. I WAS. 

. not nr a# tho nature of the silaolon o" tho 2nd eminent In 194/*; 

A. fhe rensral Job of t.ha unit van attac*Jn<? specific objectives behif the 
••corny lines - l.h.it »s i | r tit'es a* -well. 

• :ld that mission chan"* lr 1945’ 

A. Sot to anowleu^e. 

, '-ere you peraonall;, acquainted with a >*aJor or Captain T |t tieJohn" 

A. rworally, no, *ir. 

.. hat to the statue of th« 2nu a ogLaunt at this time 0 
A. It is bctnc disbanded - It raa disbanded or ? ove«bor 15th. 

. here were you In 1945' 

A* I was in a prisoner of ear camp in davnria. 

. h*n -.airs ycc talon prisoner h/ the mans? 

A. 21 March 1944. 

. .ell tho court where you were as a prlroner of the Cernans? 

A. >o« ►■arch to October 1944 I was lr or prison. r. '’etober 1944, 1 

ms tal'en to ar ficor's prisorer of *«r cA.up In svnrla und about a 
wee* before capitulation the entire <av\r was moved to **uth AVarin. 

. tat type and kirn of r.issior ..ere you or when taven prisoner? 

A. I wan dropped to fttaei a certain rail** line - th‘* lira neir lr»r hetven 
polietto and To mi. 

. Haro you had occasion to w. amine the records ana renorts of the 2 n< i JJ 
ueglment? 

. I read the official M fl ,v rtfAlriAilvi from Coraany t.> 

out »r at the unit had been doln^. 

. Lid you flna the • ames of iittlejohn ar i i ro\ le;* in i h» recor sv 
A. I did. 

. o you identify tin;, as bein' the *tn .* individual* listed in the eonpltA.t 
in this oaoo/ 

P I 1. • * T I A I. 
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A* I think so, air, 


. Y*iu have heard the testimony as fiver hare” 

A. lea, sir. 

, Id you read the reports of that mission in ih»> 2nd : v' MegiSiSni foorJi" 

A. v-*, sir. 

. Do you kno of your own knowledge of any present members of tho 2nd 
Hoglaart that would n« lv/illat la in Italy to testify before thle court 
rej/ardinr that mission? 

4 . I don't now of any par sonally• I h*vo board thor* are othar offlearn of tha 
SA8 of tha 1st and 2nu haglmants but I don't kno*. whore thay ara. 

• did you hava occasion to talk to tha Inteillwrce o floor of (*3 about tha 
a' ssfon upon which Ilttlejohn and frowlay were 

A. I base spoken to them o-’ tho subject Hut not to * great extent. 

• ill you tall ua shat that convaraattor. os* 

T rn* Informed by tha Intelligence officer thiit i ajor 1 ittlejohn and Crowley 
had bean working in the Hrenrer area yrl M tha intention of suiting 
corar uni cat lens and mothering certain facta for a previous operation which 
had never been carried out and on which I n rht hnvo beun engaged in *hleh 
had boon incorporated in the mission which MttJeJbhn and ronle; un ertook. 
That v.aa our reason for discussing Uie Mission. 

. t'o you know where UJ s forcer ir t«.lll< once officer of 2nd ud> eminent is 

at this time? 

A, Ho is in C.enuany near Strasbourg. 

Prosecutioni Your witness. 


enrrs 7 juU!iattom 

tie at ions by the Defense* 

. for the purpose of the record, do you know what' or It wae Captain (ittlajohn 
or ‘ ajor Iittlajohn* 

A. I tMr Major little John. 

. Thar 1 - you. » o yea. kno*- anything specific about fchr Mission of little John 
ard rrow ley^ 

A, I kno' s few minor facta about it ml only that which I have rea l In 
official documents. 

. ore they the only two Knrlish soldiers dropjed at tluit particular point 
They were dropped in advance of their oalr party. 

. ere they to vorl with parti sens in that ami 
A. Nothing to that effect wen statwo ir th-= official r*», orto «nd since thay 
were hnvln a fnlrl- large party of asn dropped with them, I doubt it. 

Hod they bean workin t vlth j* tisane, onforcri ante would rot have boan 
necessary. It, v s mt normal procedure to > »r > dth partisan#. 

Thar© fcalr. * no further questions, the wltneaa warn excused and withdrew. 

Prosecutioni ih« trial Jus « advocate > julo suggest a recess for 

corfarcrcw >lth defense counsel, after which f believe tho rosocutior ill r**st 
ita cuse. 

Tho cmnieBinr: then reeesseeJ at 0915 houra end was reopened at qjO hours. 
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at vhich tiff* All the iof the ccu.kil.iulor, • -rroonnul of th< prosecution 
Ami defense, who *ere present before the recess, resumed thuir neats* ach or 
the accused, th* interpreter and reporter war* also prunent. 

Prosecution: The trial Judge acvocato asks tnut tl e coumisiiloci take 

Judicial knowled. e of or opart* .at.t Field Manual 27-10, i.uloe of T.aml arfers* 
The trial Judgu ativ >omUi . urtr r «iwm tlat the cnc-uirisioo « Judicial knov.lud;'« 
of the iua^ of Italy, * 1*1 thn adjacent Islands of •Sardinia, .orslca and Hba, It 
In understood between thn trial Juo* o advocate nnd defonne counsel that t' all 
Instances Khar* exhibits have been introduced In m, U»at the translations 
tlioroof aa road to thn c w,Uniat, all b» onUmJ in tno official resort* of 
thir oaas. 

"afnraai ttl uefensu i roes to that. Them 1* A supplement to FlA 27*10* 

rrnoneutlout The trial Jud>’« advocate requests tha ootuaisalon to take 
judicial notion of . ar nparU er t Technical Manual 27-251, Treaties Governing 
Und arfara* 

President! I wish that counsel would ba aom s;«cillc. Those ar* two 
Volume* you have aaxed tim erred»si on to ta^e Judicial notice of. ’c woulJ like 
to knot* 'Amt particular portions of iiiose volumes you would like u» to take 
Judicial noble* of. 

Prosecution: A* to Technical Manual 7-251, the prosecution does not 
know aa defanae counsel hae juat suggested it be entered. 

Defer set Hie only reason le ir> naae the commission wants to road them. 

President: 1 know out there is oily a portion which relates to this case, 
ke are confused as to the purooee for introducing thee. e don’t know what to 
emphasise. 

Proseautiont That would be done in Argument *>uL the entire nanus la should 
be avallalde for the commission*s study. 

Presidents Th«n during the argument present those natters you wish to take 
up at trial time. The com* J palun with ita rank and o*per lwi.ee juuat bs assumed to 
know of the volumes and what publication* cover the .«tters in •<uo«tltjn. Put 
if you aesire, you can call ary particular portion of those ><ubllcations to our 
attention as being appropriate to the cnee in hearing. That is what I a- try i.r 
to say. Van, ir regard to the map of Italy, arrilnia, Corsica arc .-.Ida, ’>nat 
particular portion of that nap does the trial Jufk* advocate wish the corAinsiufi 
to study or take Judicial notice of? 

Prosecution: r it»o prosecution rests* 

I e fen as j Thu defense does not wish to make an opening statement and 
recalls Lieutenant itames as a witl ess for the oefunso. 

President* Heawear the nitnoea. 

Lieutenant Jaae* A, "am**, tf t 9*H*Re« 3&77R| 09® legiraent, wee recalled 
by the defense, res worn, and teetltlfed as follows: 

binarr i ami nation 

u< atlons by Pefenasi 

. lieutenant feUMt, you staten your MM ran Lieutenant JtM . | 

of the United .tabs* havul reserve, la that correct? 
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A. Uiyht, sir, 

, ill you state your Outlet to the cwtsu 1 on, , l tnao 
A, I In Lh« if.L.Jili »JiCtt office th <*terhftunt of t‘. f let* of '>i-'t lc 
orvlcee attached to the Allied \nsy ir Italy, sn=1 lotor to X5t.lt Ar* i ou|<* 

f hllu yo ..ere on.«'>»ro»j ir those uitioa, id . on ot > attain f * t 
. . „r«. v o 

A. r did. 

. Do you Know to ) at aroa ix* Italy hid duties tooK hlu \t, Uk* latter r*t of 
X9Uh *n<t thu beginning of 19A5V 
A. Y«i, »lr. 

. Ui« that? 

A, In tho irenerel arse south of 

. Did you h*v« occasion to reed official ee-'O'ta he sent fro* that #r < to 
your head »u»irtwr«° 

A. 1 r*tad -oat of* the report a ho sent ir. frnci ttv.t er«a. 

Dirt you have areas.on to road nn article » rirto 1 ir tho I wen Lor 19A5 i^ous 
of the Header's ijrost'. 

A. To*, air, 

• I» that . story rulntud by Captnin fhappell concern!' ' Us activities in 
that lolsano area. 

A. Too, air. 

. Is that a true and correct representation of bis activities in that area? 

A, fo tho teat of uy KHo*lod*u it Id fairly accurate. 

Defense? The defense offers Into «»vl ience '>*»« a cop? of the December 1965 
I snue of thu lauder'd tneet, an art cla entitle*! "Somw Affairs of Honor" 
beginnin/ on page 136, .narked Defense's -xhibit ? for identification. 

Prosecution) hay it - lease tho eemM. salon, counsel has not r*««i this »ir«' 
if the eou«lsalor desires, I will tafe tin.c nov, T roce'vud no previous notine 
of it. 

F resident: H«w lor* an article id it? 

Defense? It is not v ry 1on/. 

President? ua you plan to read it In the record? 

Defense) Y 0 a, air, 

Tredidentj If defense counsel tends It i; to tha record, will it bo all ri ght 
if you obj *et to it ae we t o a Lon if: 

Prosecution) Yea, sir, if we i-aiy reserve our >bj-cti or * until the conclusion 
of the reading. 

I «fun mo (loading) " ;ou.u Affaire of tonor - ccsMler.satior fro., tho fort - 

co«!nc book by *■1111= t , hite, - ' 

Prosecution? s object aa the condensation seen* to he froa a book by 
1111”'' T. hit#, -ho hin not. yet appeared in *vi no. 

iresident? He is pressnttnr it as a condensation c at lenied by th- u aor's 

£ n Z m ll!:*Il£L 
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Hifht, sir, 


A. 

ill you «tat* your duties to the oorwlssion, l-oac 
A. I *>•» la Ln<« intoUl encu office of th • *«*ti.o».•• nfc of tti 'V iew o ' trvt io 

urvlce* attaches to th« imy in Italy, and letor to 15th Ar. - roup# 

. MI . : • 

U, ■ orav o. 0-«-' 

A. I did# 

• Do you know to l at urou in Italy hia dutioa took htxi it. t)> latter rl of 
191.74 anti the beginning of 19A5V 

A# Yea, air. 

. here • an tiatf. 

A, In the *eneral are* south of ftolitano, 

. Did you have occasion to read official rero'-ta He sent One that ar a to 
your heau martere*’ 

A. J read ~oot of ti e report* ho sent in frwt thr.t area. 

. Did you have area a on to road an article -Hr tel if' th> «co t ..tor 19A5 iaoue 

of th* koadofr* lgest'. 

A. Tea, air. 

• I# that .» atoiy relatod by Captain fhappoll concern? >: hia uotivi U«a in 
that ioleano area? 

A. Tot, air. 

. Is that u true and correct rej.reaentation of **ls HetiTitles In that iron? 

A, To Iho beat of uy knowledge it la fairly accurate# 

Defense* TTio defans# offers Into ov tierce >om a cop of the Pecoabar \%$ 
Isaue of the leader's ipeat, an art cl a entitled "Some Affairs of Manor'* 
beginning on page 13b, .narked Defense's -*) ibit ? for identification# 

Prosecution; 'ay It • lenae the Of mod sel on, counsel has not rami this anr 
if the cou-iiaaior tiooirca, I will tain tix.e no\ , T received no previous notice 
of it. 

Treaidentt Ho* lore ar article la It? 

Defenset It la not. v ry long# 

Treatdent* Do you plan to read it In the record? 

Defenses Y«»a, air. 

Presidents If defense course 1 rondo It 1. to the record, will it be all rt rht 
If you object to it aa we ,o alon*v 

Prosecutions Yea, sir, if ne ny reserve our abjections until th- conclusion 
of t.ho reading# 

Defonae (reading; t "soe-o Affaire of fonor - A ccruonaatlor, fra» the fort - 
co«Jln<* book hy ‘dill- . * . hite." 

Prosecution? a object as the conderaat'on seems to be Pron a bods by 
llllM 7., hits, tvho haa not. yet appeeroo in «vf lance. 

' r<.aidanti He le present'n it as a coruieneat I I 'ceacler'e 

« J H f I 2. j. ^ ^ J. i L 
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ewpoiqr And that mm ori^ it at. Hi ooan't uia'.t Umt it l« th® origin*! 
book nor- doer he vouch Tor Ulf rorroctrcea of tu MIld lM * Ion. lie lt» nn»rely 
pr'.nontlnr it no It In. T nee no cb.-ctjon. 

Proo.c.M • I 1 li . •• «.i»1 not. of 

Captain Chappoll. 

rjofnnnoi J laid the foundation for that when I Anted th<> v.ltmna If lc had 
read all tha reports of Captain Cblpplll an. vhow r ti ls artel la a true 

r® ( ort and th« a- swer wan Yj*’". 

• cutloni Re at 'll jw»* t the »oint that hhite la ft |:«hll ehur a*. 

•nparod ir aalllnr books which to hit.* auat bo neennd hard. HI a Joh la 
aurketln • hooka. 

President: TYiat la corract out so I understand It tho *ot? an un *er o*th 
has testified that hits'; eoo followo closely Chappell's efforts, lo that 
rloht* It lal'dit ba well to nutrition the m-. -r. further nd ua> hfia ho». ha 
c.mea b; tint nowl*-.®. 

\ efenso? I teli*.vc ho read t l s raporta of ; happell .rd this article and 
tha affairs related aro a trua representation. 

President: How <oea ho a no* that" 

Pefen*ei T quailflod him an an officer. 

froaldontj ns ha In tha flald with Chappell' 7 

Pefen«e: »’o, he Ml h • IMd MfflOll] N oitn which parallel this re'ort. 

Prosecution: ’ e nuigost tho boat wkj to present It • >uld bo frtn tha 
witness' raeollection of t’>o official rwuorts and not from tit- eador'n .1;-. at 
from a boor yet to ba , ul liahttd* If ts* aibiMV hna no an th* raporta, th* 

witness Mould t.a the roper one to testify rather than tha euder's * li»eot. 

lie Pane#: Yhla article starts off b MiyU>r. this story was tol l to Mte by 
Chappell. ! cool • road oner, luothti-i . | ask the wltnwsH If It war* 

trua but It aoan;a allly. Th* v.ltnwaa haa road the off icle i rooortn and this 
article anu hue said ono In tha an.* aa tin. ,\ , , j : huv* a i'hoto*rarh «a 

navor briny In tha parser who took the picture art aay, "wars you bahlnd tha 
camera*. tou bring in a vltnass who aay a ha am* tha terrain and you aafc hln> if 
that in a truo picture. 

President: T thlt.k t.h* eontai tior ,iada by tha nroneoution la rather wall 

tn an Insofar aa It. affocta the rula for th- hast. evi < ee. Aa lonr as va have 
a w'tnese <e« tho ntar.o who adalto he In ruMll'.r with Its official records w'ch 
l**la U s Btor - it Um r»H Digest, J think It would he batter for hi* 

to testify un to what h*i hr uw of the official r icoris and you car fltulde hlr l!i» .if h 
accordtr.- to t.hs structure of t*l« i iraat story. ir t. >i tn s« weren't • or*, 
the o<w. lesion would ba wiUlnr t.o aooept the roAalior hut as lonr aa the I tn = •:* 

In here and be knowa of bin owj 'notlei.u falnod by ooi.tact with offJcl.il record a, 
un<ier tho njlon of bant ovldenca, we •uoold ha/a hlu toll tho etory rather than 
It fro* tho publication ) no nilo. 

uootionn rsnuawd by rafonae. 

• go you knon about t.h» tala that Captain Chanpall l«ft the UB linns srd 
larded In the r->l»i«ro-rortlriK area. 

. ... rot <.c |U.t : ' » 'It . tv> ■ ito. 



I'o you KnoM whether It imp 1%L or 1945V 

It tie either 1*9* if 1944 or earl lr 1949 - ,lu» ♦. li ^ut t> a end of the % ear. 


. If I ahow you an article from the Ita/ioar'o 1 • juIo that ref*rear. your 

r collwctiunv 

i t It would, air. I i oald a*. that this Is correct (In looting Def.neo 1 * 
kbit it 2 <u-rked l or loantif Vo*tton ) • 

. hen id hw leave the American lin»e? 

A a Tha night after Christ—f 1944 accordlr to that article. 

Prosecution: a ooj-ct to uslna th# ftoadsr’s L ost to refresh th *t*' »a* 

mmotj, i roll-art ly, UM wltnv, M* -r. Nil Ot 

cade at tha ti**e by hiaself. 

^ofercai lha wi ti.es* any rufr^sl hia massor: fraa anythin# - anythin# under 

th a sun can ba used to rafresh hia .;<*aory . 

: resident: 1 think it is it, tha record thut tha wltr iss testified 

ho bu rood the article and it -oon jarallel th* official record, Vo ur»t hm 
choc eu it at that time and he ia therefore entitlou to use tho ..wader*t lr «t 

to r«froah an»ory li j >,e*li-a. 

. Uo you knou whether ha haa any American eercoort or any personnel with hi*? 

A. Tea. 

a . o you »roe their names'/ 

c ileby ana rTarbrege were \ ith him. 

. ho you know what a iuij*aert they oad witon they juuped from the j lane into 
thin general area, 

. I do not row e/actly what ecTUipciant tint had. 

. If I eno». you an article in t ie nauder'ii 'Je.it . It rvfraah your 

recoil or.tlon? 

A. It would but - - - 

. 1 ahow you this artiole (l)af ■•rue's '^xhit it 2 ) ar.d .cl if it refreshe* your 

racollootlon. 

• fiat ia the standwru a-.|uipuunt that any i uci ul lion wt uln have \iU. it. 

. ill pw tail «d*t tha atni hard u^uS'Wort U) such , u • t nvo i ith 

it ia? 

». 'Irut, would bo u radio tranat.ittor an J roue vor. Jt would also br’.n# 

rin*o iuj .1 m-m.nii.ion. I for th» au; would 

bring clothing, blankets, perhaps a certain arnunt of food, ar.l medical 

supplies. 

• ill y ju toll If you Know wliat Chappell*a i&lsaion ■» in that area? 

. i call eve tliat Chappell uaa to organise uni lead partisan prow. a. 

. o you know > on you way orpuniae groups, no you Know .ow ha would orpm Isa 
than*/ 

. . i M-ily he woulo awet with on airway irr(i>nl»Wl bud of (srUlMli bo 

ouli toil the leadsr of that hand t iat lo me cap... la of aupi lyinp 
lany oon and if the tmrt leader could not use all tl nuppliea that (.hapwOl 
uoul; rive hin, ..»> ».»• aould proceed to |»t ir conu< t it* other bonds or 
lr contact with rtlsans tl. the ares. 

. Do you know whether toachlni’ tiieae {artisans Y.ould be part of his iffliU] 
dutleav 


: 








A. OHttMtUy It | t L I bn part of i . ^nltea to Instruct partia-ra 

• iici ■ ' m 

. Tull us «’ «t the technic of ruc.rllln war far* **■« <.« ; raceicod ir. ihot u ... 

■ . Ia not porsona . nted with ©pm (itii ■ *i th« ui•< « but 1 would 

ju)«o the onttMT t «•:..• uld 

tills Bt a tfrmtri r*or.vo> or. th* rose am U or disappear ii-to the hills 
aftor tiu y hau cuptumu vhat nupplios ere with th • convoy, or an attack 
on an isolated ne». -u garrison ui. tr»n rotrcat into th» bills or 

•ountains. 

. „ Toll ub ho’ a Issuer or thnoo partisan group# at (ihappollwas Mold »t 
rt»» or to town to trothor. 

i roBocutloni s obj ot to the coa-ent of counsel "a loader of those partisan 
8 n« (happell who." Ho statu* a • ' ■ loads the 

altnoss* 

CefensM Vho witness has . uat laaUrid Chappoll >at or.o of those labors. 
President! I don't understand tho objection. 

IrosocuUor.f "a loauwr of thoca partisan proupe e« Urn; jell was 1 ' io a 
cor elusion. Ho atate* n conclusion in Hi r,u#atton and tJ or soke 4 *or an ar * or. 

! resident i youi objection io U.ut th. . «fut>*>o ia as inp a loading question •> 

in tiiat your lepal objection? 

I roaoeutionj Together wdth tho foot that tho dof.fnao Ocunsul ia stating 
an fiyi othssls io tho -uostion to ba asauomd as truo. 

r r oaicant: Han it User established that Chappoll was « loader" 

Dafonaat Tho witness has ao tastifieu I bolisve. 

Pi-oaldontf Mnoe tho itr oon tuts atatad Chappoll wan a leader, I don't 
think the second niestlon Is aasumiru when ho wars, "an happail w<\o", 1 f 1 t 
hA>' boon established omoro which apparently it n.o, 

rrosticutLonj Tho trial Jud.-e advouato hows not concur that Gbappell **a 
a leader of a partisan proup. 

' 4f«i W! ho witness h>n tohtlfir' t It. Tf yen wai t to AlUor. tho 
credibility of tho wit «a» tnat. la \i.ot. or thing. He h.n stated unuur uath 
that i.iku poll >.*»• a leaner. 

Tr«oldonti Uotion denied. 

A. That dot antis |£a(| tho 4 star.co. If th» n; ntki.ee win short, they <* no Id 
probably walk. If tho., ban to travel a con*' iorabli dlataneo t1»oy w ;u^j 
proouro a truok or • aotor vohlclo In j i /jir.nor oltl.i i by captui*u :’ruf. 
tho ’wr.uuis, borrow it fron no... itfillir. lo. il to tl».» tilled muko, or 
t .rr.U' .i ct.h.>r amu.fl -..hici. eron't uxastly eiwar. 

. i'id Captain Chappoll ovoj- rvjort or vou specifi ally i.no 

um or ion.ar Lruchs? 

A. *o, 

, .ou over ronoruor roadir.p of an Instance lr • t(h llppiU SK|lli(natt ho*. 

h» ot )<»man true*** 
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i. recall ef*T%tl rt <» Ur article ul. ut th>.t, 

, Ii , f<) • 

a, It . :ulc. (\oo.i. »t ,« iui.wi• i xi.Liit A') i ..t 1» •->.* rucollortior i 
I av if. adru’., 

• Tell It**. oiuui Mi or ti.Mii, pl'ueo, or oil ■ r »y» «.hot faptuin Ci a i il 
«vjula It to cja trucks for travel teteven *»i« se( nrnto ' 

1 ;it -1 cur.. 

ir UkJi ir.s'-i- uts m tut on Uftt partle-inn *oultl kidnap a !>■ fiber of s 
fenclet 'A'.lly If . y rrsi >n of .• luck, h >'■ Ut*. .-re«' us a to .tar* for 
th o#w of U« truck* 

. In travollnr fraoi ore Uoe t- a-ether o» tn»* oj an rout- ui you kpo* wheti. r 
t<ti tain Chappell md oU <»r* In x> used false uocurr.erte at faeane of 
iJei.tifl catioi.v 

a. Y ", • third: ( Mi ,tr thoy aid* 

, tio you r.iiot. whatioi or nob at u safety • u««ure they anuln take iior-ar 
sololer> at host • s to tJ«>r eaf» ti'tiMy ; »'L 
rim In «».. casus tliay eight* 

, Hi .ou ever -muu an; ».ritings nicb you kre <w»..m fr m Captain Chappall 
In ho states ho> they ultpoitii of tho** C-eriai' hostages «hnn 

finished kith thorn'. 

Presidents Ju*-t a ainut*. The eaurieeion hat boon listening to teetiaony 
relating to ci o Chappell >ho*e m * 1* not . t jr.-id li thu spoolfleatiore or 
tit charge a aintt tho accused in this ea»e anu t>-fora ».« go any further 1th 
th<« ^u*ctloniji£, tiiw cowrtiatior soulu like to ontabiieh find.y *1.ether or not 
thin Chappell parson'. cutlet or ut • a 1 or * \.er- similar to ll.ose adHsior.s • Ivon 
to the leaf: and | ritloh Mentioned ir. thu sptcifleatione. Otherwise Umv 1b 
no parallel and there 1 p no reed of ur.y n^| twUflPIU to Qhippoll* 

. ofenaet T agrtu with the cc/nri .si an, «. testified by Lleuterwt 

i. arn-»s on croua axasdnati an on th< first day of the trial that Captain Chn ; ill 

nn<i ca; tain Hall's il •»« Iji are rour 1. t) Ii ti it irMi It It llM to 

bu rouj'ht t« th« oo^laslon*. attention that the trial Juc,-.; advocate hae 

lrt rouuced tha iia./.e of r* lt>rgon *«h. I* nut Involv-d In the specif.rati ore 
ui • hhich i.« ol'.;;*ctea to tj th^ lufor.no. I • vanted to do this t lvo h <r round 
to ( ii. ,*vu Be auks the onac.i os ion to listen to the .> | 

background. The pufetiaar u were dolor oite tiling ai d ho* >.h«t a Toctud tin • -j.i 
th trial ju . a-1vor*to *.as von- eager to hrln* nut. u r,o>* ».n»< th<» cavi i !. 
to 'liituj, to tho other no that thu hue: (rounu will he ri*./iota. 

I'reai'.ent: "hat is unueretood. Inoe in tl - t • •tii.ony of r. lor.- r t'••• 
r*'nord co* f -r.lne e n o ref ireroes to dlffemt ».Srds of uctivlties of thu j >.rtl . ue 
• . . ; • • 1. hind tl 11;«», tl*-. imduidl -'oul.* e 

ii. lureatod ti ki.o* if Chappell *9 In effect ir thr *&.>.* category *ith relailot 
to the .lutlea '■* ^ao b«hln.i Ll.e lii.ru au wura tha poetic ..enti end vr. tho 

n jucif Icatluno# 

■ vfeneet : tliii . i - -*•» toetlfi- a t • ‘ . t but ...li ii* tho .u’Stiuji ai in. 

k . as Captain Hall on aged in ruuglily thn sane type of operation as Captain 
CH^ppoU? 

A, » o t h« . ns «*nt l ito th .'loin for a afferent pur ouu tut nuturall,. ei-en 

far I - , their e 

ar hers* ptain --/.j .-lm sent spsolfioally t-> 

eu. ot. 'i u<ku-ui»lc.t w. iii.ts. th • ether i w*t., i *wul4 say the ,a 
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purpose of Chappell's i'l«olo: .usa to carry or. vuerillu warfare behind the 

lines* 

Defense; As the coounlssion will recall in tha letUr of Captain Hall h* 
an id, " T am in corjaand of artisan bends." "I air. sitting in Jud»>*nt on r.erman 
soldiers. I have met with leaner* of partisan bands m norV.od out system of 
coBi..and," H« even named partisan bends he wan with. Woe fro».. the worua of the 
prosecution's own witrvaa, he aumits he van leading thu same type of bands, 
Obviously they are not sondln two officers In the am .ie area to uo the same thing 
at the same tl^e. Ilia precise instructions woul probably be different but the 
general node of operation, the defense sutvnifcs, is the aawo and Hall himawLf 

said so* May I iuotn from his letter; "by nooi we had wade contact vd.th sous 

local partisans and later were on tho wuy back into tlx iaoun<.ains. • *1 man . ed 
to vet contact with certain people If holaano <*nd perfected a plan for blowing 
out one of the tunnels on th . . throw h t»iu brornur* . *It seems *e tho life 
and death has been in my femes since this started. Tor ae only representative 

of law and order wherever I've gone, 1 htvo had to sit sw Judre at. trials of 

criminals and spies; to determine the fate of prisoners taken; to i:>sue orders 
for tho snsral good that yet meant violence to wmeone along the line before 
the/ were cor sum. sited." I think 1 can ash one uo re ipiestlon of the witness 
which will uvifce this fact certain to the coonisalon* 

. Po you recall reading any place what Captain Chappell said of Captain Hall's 
mission? 

A* T recall thnt in the article he oentlor ed Captain Hall's mission* 

. Do you recall how he characterised it? 

A* I do not. 

. If I show you an article from the uoader's . igent, December 1945, would it 
rofresh your reoollection? 

A* It would. 

* Having refreshed your recollection, can you tell uu now what Chappell 'aid 
of Captain Pall's mission? 

A* "On a mission like ours near Cortina", or words to that effect. 

J, hill you tell the comissiori how Captain Chappell might dlaposo of Osman 

hostages which he lied no longer any us« for? 

President; He sure and have him ,ualify the answer by stating whether it 
is from personal knowledge, official records or hearsay, 

Prosecution* ne object to the general inference as to what one Cap's n 

Chappell may hav* or ay not have cone because the connection betweex. the two 
lads concerned la irrelevant ano immaterial. 

Defenses That is the aanm objection tho defense had xhtin t.h» trial Ju ge 
advocate brou.ht in th<i case of r« Longon. If it was all right for the trial 
Judre advocate to do It, how can he object to the defense doir./- it. 

f rosooutlon; Uay it pluaoe the cosuidsslor, the trial Judge advocate ho* 

Just completed u very cursor ruadip » of t> is article entitled, "Some Affaire 
of Honor." If it is to b>« used to refresh t . ,’m oi th" witi "»s then the 

article i scottca at iuast in ;mrt befoie the court. lt.hout waiving the objection 
Unit it is ontiroly immaterial and 1 relevant, the article itself was written ae a 
. olo *nd not by disjointed ;wrts arm tho whole becanor more interesting than the 
disjointed purts of it. 

Defenses Tho trial Judge Advocate is ssyir g it - very eioquort wuv «» ntbir.y 
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r could Mve told hU mite i ,.hilw t.?o - at l aai half of the article In ■ 
help to the pronocutl ■n• Th- defan<is . oul . Ill u to point out that It offurs 
thin article for on> ur os» only - to show t.h» ^onornl isoue of fl**htln on 
both sides, Thu defence oould Ilka to »ek permission to road the Article 
in toto ruaarvlnr objections until later. 

Proeecutioni • bar* no objection if w» onn reserve our objection until 
the corolueion of the road inf;* 

President* Tho article In question id 11 be l-aad into the record an ef> ( ’«»■ 
xhltlt 2. In future quuati.mlnr of the dtu-ies 1 ad ah fchJ defona*' would vska 
aura how the witness obtained the knowledge of hie answers - whether he was at 
hie base or with tho peoilu. I want to kno.. n o we cox waitf) this testimony 
carefully, 

Defense counsel than r««»d Defense* a xhlbit 2 to the eoamlaalon. 

The c onmlsalon then reeuseed at 11(X) hours and was reoponod at 1110 hours, 
at >.hich tine all th« camber* of th«.- curias' *n, {xu-sonnd of the px-osacution 
and defense, who were present before the recesn, resumed their seats. <ech of 
the accuse*.!, th« interpreter and reports;- were also present. 

Prosecution* The trial Judru advocate raov -s the commission to strike from 
the record thin article fro*. th«- Header*s >l*est of Peeowber 19A5 entitled, 

"Homo Af falrs of honor" for the reason that It la irrelevant and Umaterlal, 
Actually tho ...sjor portion of what Is describes here took place lor - after tho 
death of Captain Hall. Tt appears that tho ;al sion which Oaptaln Chappell '«a on 
lid not leave until after Christmas of 1and th/it Captain Hall ras taker* 

Into custody on 27 January 191»5* It i»na <\ vatter of a very short time and V ora 
In no connection between the two cxl salons shown - no acquaintance between the 
two men Is shown - no similarity of operation is nhown - therefore it is 
Irrelevant. 

President* Thu motion of the prosecution is denied, 

tfXAJUK,lTT0N BY THH C't'« ?I W 


ur at tons by President* 

• Lieutenant you arc reminded you are still under oath, 

A, Y«e, air, 

. Is this account (!iwfonse*s xhlbit 2) a true and accurate account of tho 

operations of Captain Chappell? 

. I would ««y It is very accurate, The basic f;*cLs, dates, i;x&aus, place 
na.w» and thli. a of U<at nature are correct. I do not know exactly to 

what extent sons of the material hns beet- colored but. I do know the basic 
facts are accurate. 

. O you IlNlttll in the baaie facts the MUM r Of nations of (’ar**1n 
Chappell - to what degree would you nay those are accurate? 

I thim. they .«re >uit© accurate except for minor detail in the manner in 
which some of these thlr.re .ere done. 

• Wow I shall tik you ho». do you knot that the true facts are In fact true? 

. }r th(» irtUli U I i i onod he m in contact :u Hn uartere 

through radio. e lucotv™! ItJWfla ffOM tluc. to time describing anna of 
the acllvltiaa with tho partisans; also information on tfc* capture of -ill shy 
and Parbrexa, wrt I personally talfcod with Captain Cliappell - the 1 * *fc time 
was l r - HaM li ftj • < no reason to doubt what ha aald. 
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However, I was not In the .lain kith him. «Li Um in. omatiun I *»r 
hnu been sent l\ him an'i . *• receive. by u* as li.«i lnfol.u.tion ;nd 
w*iat»ver he told ... p-rsuna lly >•<** hit own inf on xttlan. 

. h-t 'ortion (it this narrative just r«*<* by the defence counsel .a M.o*n 
through official n ear.la, official ehuruieia'. 

A, The .'erierai opuratioim ui'hu«l Urn .tnvu.s in cooperation with thu , «! Ur .ns, 
the capture 01 * Karbrefcrt unu ilety and u few things of Uiut nature. 

• r ahall Mi you to what extent were the operation* orwureo accw.|<.ished 
by Major Littlejohn and Captain {(ail similar l,o those alleged to have neon 
experienced by Captain Chappell «a Juat related in tiiia unofficial 

document? 

Prosecution: rha trial Juuge advocate would uraw the attention of tho 

cormi -isIon to the fact Unit Captain Hall war a . .amber of ono force una Major 
Llttlajohn >ua a ww nr of another unit end U la witness baa not displayed any 
tentlMony in regard to ujor Littlejohn. 

President: Ho can state he knows nothing of tajor Littlejohn. Answer tho 
question. 

A. Captain Chappell belonged to u i*»rt of OS known uo 2671 .leconnaisuanoe 
Battalion provisional. It was a battalion n ieh oi'fioura */.u io»n wars 
organised to o out anil opera to behind enemy lines. I think originally 
the lie* v-a# that these iroupe were to be entirely independent from 
partisans or local help. However, it 1* obvious tr.at in tho case of 
Captain Chappell who went into tho field with two won that he did not 
expect to accomplish a greet ueal by himself, therefore, he aid recruit 
partisan* in thu area and organise thee to operato as . uoriil* fighters. 

At the ««u« time ne would naturully carry out any sabotage or any thirty 
that would tend to harass the Carmans or aid the allied cause, on ths 
other hand. Captain Hall went 1/ on a special operation, tils sole 
assignment wue to sabotage cocmtunication lines. Whatever he hod to do to 
live in the area or to get hie explosives or have people to aid him it. the 
demolition ork he was carrying out that would bring him into contact .. i th 
partisans would defend Upon the conditions in the field at the time. I, 
of course, know nothin, about kajor Littlejohn or the nature of oajor 
Iittlejohn's mission. I do thin*, however, as lias beon said by waptain 
Tarkor, he and the sergeant went in as on • avarice party of two jwui who were 
to prepare the worw for a larger group who wero to v.or* on demolition jobs. 

Thorc betnr no further questions, th witness was excused und withdrew. 

Defense: ftio defense rests. 

’"resident: Have oil of the accuse 1 here been warned or has it been expia.ned 
to each of the uceuseu their rights under .uuerioon law; thet they nay take the 
stand in their own behalf if they choosu to ou 00 and joko a stAtuu.ent under 
oath or U at they >*iy take tr.e st and in their own behalf ana rake a statement 
not un (er oath and the commiMsion wiU (lve duo wel ht to ouch of thosa etc tenants 
or they may elect to remain ellent. Suer, allurcc v.lll not bo considered or th* 1 
reason for nucli silence will r ot fitter tho oommlseion* * luiibwratlon. Havn they 
been carefully exj lained them* three rl^te? 

Defense: Yes, sir, an . we diecueseu wltti U.om tno technic involveu. « 
advised thwu they IaC ti e il/t t to t«*o Uie stand ano iku« u sworn or unsworn 
atatemwrit. If they mace hi> unsworn statement Die ca..ibsi,.i vu.uli. giv it nuen 
weight hb it rdght seeu to oosex*ve. If tiiey i-uju h swotr> ekutc_iri.t it > -ul. I s 
open to cross examination oy U 10 trial Juuyo advoc to m ‘ the c mail»»ion. If 
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they did rot ta.ca the tin* court would dr*«v no inferences fro* that Tact* 

Tl* president tlioi through the interpreter asked tha accused If they were 
th:>rou>dily fftuilie:- with their rlghte »,tl r>. a •« ct to toetlfylnt' in their oer. 
be!.*If | if in thu explanation iven to than it included thoir p»ro. stive or 
right t.j tako the otord in their our bsKlf or to reuelr silent j if they fully 
un orotoon their rights if. the ranttor, to which qnor.tlonii etch o' tirfs accuser* 
replied In the affinitive. Than through the intorpratar each of th« accused 
was asked what he wished to do, to which they” replied an follows: 

Accused SchliTer: I wish to not say iu ythlnr. 

Aroused huts: I reiwiln silent* 

Accused anourRaeoent I have nothing to nay. 

Accused Store: hen n.v cnnaandlnr officer does not chooae to speak, T do 

not speak oither. 

Defonse': After due deliberation by counsel for the defense, it lue been 
deoidad to have ell the accused rebels silent, sir. 

President: It le to oe unueretood by all including the menbere of the 
Canadas!on that lr< remaining silent tlsire will tu no projuuice to ard tha aceusud 
whatsoever. 

Defense* Y«a, air, as understood thnt. 

Prosecution: he understand* 

President: The coualssion will take a roc was until on®-t.blrty Uxiay. 

The cental salon then rwcessod at lli*0 hours UiO was reopened at 1330 hours, 
at which tlaio all the aerl>ere of the couoi»saion, poreonne* of the prosecution 
and defense, who were present before the leoaes, resuned their seats. acl of 
tha accused, the interpreter and ruiorter tens Iso present* 

Preeidant: I would like to ask if the defer wo wishes to introduce any other 
evidence, witnesses or discussion* 

Defense: The uefenee docs not* 

President: Uoes tbn prosecution' 

Proeeoution: The prosecution uoue not. 

Trwsl .ent: o*»a any faster of bhe court wish to Introduce ar.y witrusses or 

documents'? 

President: Apparently r>ot. 

Captain John s. Connell, the assistant trial Judge advocate presented the 
followlnr opening er^ucumt* 

May it pluses the combI nelun, t 1* cotwnisaior has hoard all of the eviaereo 
preoei ted t» it by Wi II' I »»ooution and dofeove in this case* At the risk 
of intruding upon the tine of thr convulse! jn, I would like to prwwent a 1-rlof 
sunmry of the evidence that h<*e huen ad meed* . vldunoe that has near. retr.cred 
hy agorrisu of two -overyunents* viutq.ee that ha* cm.u fron i/ulard and fr-s* 
\meriea. T woul ' like to thov ho<> the prosecution has woven on unbroken net 
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arounu the four accaau<i. u not that Involves within It nil of Uw nwMMi'y 
«1 events to convict th i <i four .(.cueoil of the oriota ..It. Jiiuh tho; are 
chi rgud, The oliur^e it tMa ease a/alnnb .juc.. of t,m> uccuuod iu u vlolutibn 
>• ■ . . . i; . mu v'j ■, e«. ! j : >. , . - ■-*.« /let o’ Uiuott spec Ifiuatlone 

la Uat the aoeuood in one troy cm- another cwcaod Inc .math jf fraa oi.w to »*ven 
Auri who wore wecbern of tho aorictu. tj - • rltiah amine uurln.i a state of ..ar 
and who inn been raptured uno were -risonura of ,.«r* Un. .»r that uharyo and 
thoao specif lent Ion i» it la incumbent upoi the rococubiun to have pruaented 
ovl wnco to aatat Uoi i-e/ond a doubt tho three thinks* . trot, l.t. t 

tho deceased In thia case, captain hull, . ijor Littlejohn, iJLoutmnuit -i. *r, 
Lieuturuint Horrors, bluutemint Mara-oml, .tuff .ergeant .'afpya and torporal 
Crowley were jhinonsre o: .r, N >i ■ the! L M decaaju i in this case were 
ouueou ■■ > ut leak ■ U)B aooused; . i. , ... t the kJulin,. o Uu 
'vn«‘ in.. > the accunvd was Contrary to law of vnr* -hose three Chin .a, the 
prosecution • unt have established by dVi.iei.ua prononted to tala eoiioiiaslon* 
o feel . * have utiLubllehud those three thin/ts* uefora continuing, i would like 
to cull the attention of LI.” con. .lesion to that portion of in 27-10, uUlns of 
Land Hifi.ro publiohwd by tho «r eport.-«i.t of Use Uni Can otate • of lea, 
panu;raph 70 which defines a prisoner of mr ho being every person raptured nr 
interned oy a belli or out. power tecause of tile war; to paragraph r f2 o that 
publication ivl.-ch uhova tho abdication of tho convention un er the regulations 
anruxea to the Maiue uonventior of (ctober If, 1907; arid to p*ra/.reph 9 of lhat 
Uainial which i.efir.ee un- er the lla/uu u.a Geneva convontlot s the three ty-er of 
ao;d era of an umari force - lawful Pwlip; wroi ts: aruli s, ailitis, unt volunteer 
corps; Isrtu «n nuase; unu tot.i stunts end r once al-atants* ith ti.oue hitter s 
before us, lot uh proceou to an ejuualnation of thu evidence !.iut lias been 
presented* 

In the ouse of Captain oderiok a. Halit This comidsaiori lias heard 
frasi the witnesses, lieutenant arr.ss for instance, that i.aptaii. hall was a 
'ua,*l or of the 2b77th ..a in«nt fj‘is of tho United .tsLsa .may* file cuK.issi m 
has lieard through the letter Ctet rapt.aii hall wrote Uat he had boon went on 
what provoti to his l#ist oil salon into northern Italy aid he had baen *ent on 
that islselon through the Joint (lomwimla of the hi^ost aillitary authoritlae 
in ItaJ / at U»e tUie - (Kneral uvuro arvi fcnuial .ilejcander* fh* cimwI «aIon haa 
been told, ajam thr-av'.h Hull's latter, tiiat at all tlflug while on this nAnaion 
ho in uni fora, emt ho lid not attefr.pt to hl>a h ,t lu«u<tity, nd Uat they 
rode up -u.a dean the street:- siting Toiikoe aai :s« Thu c umiaalon lu.« hum told 
t.’.r'>u»ci the at«tterm: t of i rcuaed dchiffer that Hall is ii unifora wlisn renll fer 
talked to hia and thi.t Hall worw on Utat unif orn tiiw two silver bora that we 
all knot: signify a captain in th< United tat< * .j'qy. Iho* cuK.*iraion has ooen 
preeentuo vLth th*' state, unt of nocnaed .ji" ergaraen in which urpasaei. eca&ea 
U at hall was in uni om at r. il tinea wljei <ji lar^owaen oaw Hall* accuse*! stor* 
in hi Htatu.iei t twlla the c> iattu tlu»t i-apai. tall > ao ut all lixco in 
unlfona v hen htora eaw distil Hall* Ttut tfftiNlap hua had I jfore it 
wltn'ioa, Christa Key, >h,o atatwu that Nhtn she aw Captain full it. flcnl. far's 
office ur.'. in the Machine room. Hall wi s in unlfona, and Lfiut curried a moall 
cam which foloed in threw parts and Which <mu 1/ it. Hall's ploture* flak card 
can he non«. other tnan the ol > type vf) identification oar<i wh'ch miry ofi trer 
carried on hie person. v ou have heard Un cUite...tmt of L'ooLor - irinru'* 

Sohiiforeprar li which sh« xtatee thut at all ti .o» si.a niiw Hall he . m In 

uniform* ?ou h art. tf * . Itr uaa : ix. arri tn \to L;.il wt.c hu au., Hall in th-. cells 
of Uie . ..v po d* .nuatu ouli tin»(, ad wau in uni .oiv. roui in; UP ; .oils nnu a 1-/U2 
Mtwjel -U.d Jacket, uiu if that prepanaeranev of ^viticnce > .a not sufflciert to 
jatat isf th« fact U rt io.j .h)- fall *-»i In uniform, yo«j mvu h i.-d Uie accused 
tore state that eft-.r ..'ail'd oor, . .-hi. - -'v ... it cull, h- i in., 

or. th . loor of U - cell a » nU >. button anu he was afraid o. that uurten n.» 
llipneed il it in ttaii «t.ui u u.a ..or. o d'AnaU oililii . .... mr 

abaniuteiy no doul-t but that captain tall . »7 a ..el'er of t) ^ li lted :>tatea may, 
tlet he n«s ma.t on an auLI :ri sou u.lsaion, mi . that at ail tinos r.ith i .ii«h wo 
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ore corcarned Pall vm* » . i the unior-'., • ^ 'r rtf i i*, ir. »..• . the 1 aor t flea- 

Mot: ' of -f - ; , II. I,;-,: • .... , ; . • 

ol* war ®r<l h*» « we ir I- cu-l *ly o' three o r *,)>••• i- Pour accused, e iv-.ee 
pr*«<rbe«i t t'*io p . th* lnvlPei.t rofO’t o th* ,•» ii< nmorif of CoTt\"n 

shnw*n- w of • other till * the arrest o 1 ’ r I -note "bull ,oct-rlch, Aiviilean, 
flyftj ||)« i ||W F‘t.e ' V— i — 3 Q /» 5 » « ' v.r ‘phi Tsr'i* ateu; ant before 

IMv tsMd • I • . • I I 1 , 

. f • ■ • ■ • « • 1 

hr, ^n4>)P>Plll. • an | Mi’r.it it c\i fwr’e efflMi l\T. lorgSMIM i*b prOMRl Ir the 

•acI ilr>« room when **»ll me questioned and beater and tortured, tors hue tolu 
thl s ooi** 1-wioc through hie cor.fens’ or that \ .. as present Ip the > HChlt » o< 

*rh.»i r*e uratloned, torture - em> 'ester. thrift* ay sat Ir. the Mtnoes choir 

before this c nanlealon sr' > ■''< < very cU*«r • 1 cturo of her t-reeJnee In th*-t 
fiOOhlF,* rnuei uhen the ». • ! ( < , . Ofte ht SM tl»* 

nierr TA’-fcer at. that '< client, -h* i jok < >wr that * a eel I there eno .<ocl or 
• *arla:" r 'ohlffere »er alec sol<l v f acted u Mterpreter et that instance, Fall 
was i rdeonrr, a i rle- i *r of >rr *•j \* bell rnn Ir the custody of V-«3* Pour 
accused - th «t has been esto; 11 sited, sprain hall was ax icutsd, He ».aa tavsn 

down to the bees-ant room Ir .h- Corpo C*Arr»»ita bulldirr and rut to deatr. by 
th« Pour aoctieed, «Jol.ifr*r tolr you he n Ir. his state .cnt, An er **es«r lt\>. 

It., "tor* nnd huts heve bott If ti*elr c,rT‘*eioi •• pr«*H«»ntei1 to ti le onraaleelnr 
tol; t ow the Pour of tt.er. rent lowr. Into the bsee-sent oP the Corpo rt’Aruata 
bulldlrri bow before * ■>' ru to the base iont they had . othere.i Ir chl/Tor*- 
off oe >i«ero *»chlffer 1 th" ir-tcnce nf *> oth r three t»ld /ir- erroseer. • rd 
-f or* t».ot. Paptalf. »i«ll »a« to be njcecnted and toln th«N h.» rented It dFx»o by 
hnF rln ir the bneanent. "to* ‘out o r l : i> vert .r.iratairo, cii'Ter and huts 
vert to the »ueHn* r ei, frd«T'"ino«-. on' 1 , tor* -ant «vn<l rat. Hall ord brouf t 
bifl Into that Feacfilnw roor. - i rou- .it hl*> It . 1th : ie Imnde bound behind h a faaor. 
end h rrey cloth blindfold!r-• iile eyes, •.XI »m i>aei wi u;.- a *n net tbo - nil, x 

ploee of clothws lino all i i. roitied ’,.ts F ; ou/-iit, Thu fi*e«I end 

mn wr«»» td ftNH I on- Sf bl V 1 |M 10 Mitthef# ll.e noot« 

** s dropped ryor ball’s h»-ad arc laid on hie shoulders &r»d hie lc a -»ere klckod 
out efio r*j dropped Into (h it nooee, «n<i to U rhivn th'* r onee, hit ohoul >*»•■ 
were "uet~ci dn.ti ii;.on »r-' wl*«r the body had ^ui«d.ed er ouph the ’’our of I^fuii stood 
•round weltlrr for d*Mh to •« c ei| lete. The ctalle of f^fo dia »*hmt ire not 
clear lr. those con fee* lone ♦."►•re nr.d ti'oj' rvr not cl *er r o? four re a ms, Imiu. 

■-I ! *. , 1 .i,. ■ • • , 1 : , 

With nurdar In their lalnds. They went for efts (NBtoBM only Md that waa to kill 
a Fn«n, po* thr->vh t'oea con’’•*oal'U e they F.^ve UjV fchle o<w 1 • a* on ho* . 
mtirdei ae cor.v.lttod but lr tin* tslllnf tl :-y h «ve each er*’ evcrj-or.e of them t . d 
tn Ivt the l.eet ..lctin* that ho ponaibly en:1'. *'orHij«olf - tiiat. la rntu.aJ, 

Th i second r*«*aon - th*»t rxoctAlon laatoii, tun i>l»co within a very foe inlrnt c - 
a f«n ten; *lr ut-e, full of <\vtlnn. It W naturu that the evoF.ts tr.at 
hap, enc.: vnuld t * c.>i fijatn/. Th.lm, thut. tarticutlon toot lace Fi year aro wd 
•lt.h-*uch each or.e of ihu accueed kne e ho-. Hall >ae i urcot-od, their etnbe entf 
•re not clear *a to th« pi-cclae, fioajurilah neUila, And thr fourth ro-»m - , ^t 

exeoi/t.irH » as c ri'uct* . 1 t.h • ->:aci. e* ol an «>xoctl s*»«llar oxocui r. 

was cor luct.ed « sonth r Poi«' *>’th the oane ;l-ce of cloti-ee lino an-1 the »*».o 
*rrer cloth, “^e proaacution i a» no burden to unravel the four confessions and 
II I Ml did this U ii , '.i'at DM «> i c» at.other, ills M | » t.’j 

difference ’ vfi v dk< 'I > Mid the , t difference who kid .. 

the u.an’s lers out Pro*- *»n er Mm Is the test, 2 did, or I did rot touci tho 
corpse? At Inri'rtait*r. *.n* tOTS prepared the f tor* aeyn ^n" 0 rgaes«jn 

prtipareri It* Puts say* Nhlffkr wirked hie legs 7ut fr 1 r* un #r bin, ^ti'i | 
s«'d, ■! tidr.'t. Hick i,l« lr.-n Ml *r ... ur cr Mr.," AndergssaM) csj's kttft a-’ll 
Puts :t»alied «>o**r M HU 1 i t. lor* says An err f»hci puehari down 3(. 

ball* • ebon)- »-s, > < I • • t 

wacl'ire roc.*, 'hut Plv** r wali.cd Into the roosi ah" the taor ■ -o locked, <ne 
nan v-i-i *,order*-' and f*ur -Hiked nut -r t t l or * r iur ren nor alt In th rl < n »i 'a 
box, **urd#r wee Comsdtted In that locked roos* and t.hooe four Feer. were pfMMlte 







rile proo o'* tha conus nolleLi in . un ui.t., li . <--r n testlfi* >cCore this 
court «• flridl/.* th ».u» .juy of tali halt li th-. call th* next May fini ¬ 
te simulate ou cldu, In that ridging to aisailAt* ruiotda, lii J.t-a tucplaratior by 
the ncei'sed in thoir stile tM.ts, them in rot tl ••> limit i it of aonfuftl w. »he 
•tat* .oi.L' 01 •’ m* ■ la bt I • 1 -Lely 

Mend, uchi ffor «nd ^l.a l.ft tl.. rooa, 'ahii’far • oil <r mo mi,' urn outs f?*>l , ’he 
otl nr ti«iy ir the sorri '.or t» o certain no pryinr oyaa enult n<* Hail's mii.i# 
Ua’nr rac.oved tvocu th« . acVimi rc-iM. lr> fruniquartora ol* th* Jeetapo, ir. th© 
plaoe wh«ra uni for i is *.11 powerful, «ivei ho uld not ><art his <>*n oohorfca io 
9«ii ..bat hud hewn dune* tti*o i.in't mu t that rauraer to L« r.nown. 

Anf.arrnnnori and tort had on H«li'« corpse .Tor. th** ••aeMiiu room *nu t<u or 
it. t ict. to tha c«U a am, 10 pet our-fusion in t.hu atate»*Pts. .chi'for w o 
ha ur.i ,.*uta lt.*a*r: latei;- 1* ft tl,. seen©, lho;. mr.t Hack uj stairs nr»d —wanner. 

It v»s ucM ffer who nH that tuts * id not. t-uch Hall' corpse in tha >»achlr* 
room, hut note turns «i *ind and *aya, "flo, mo ecr* masant an uatebaa th© ■ o.t> 
bait ,< riijjad for n suirldo, wutafiea it laid or^ tho door and tho piece of ropa 
tJod vour 4 hack of fchu emir so It oulrt Loot lik* a sulclna." mo that is tbs 
way "in'ierrn four tha body. : inrerra says ail t* vary uoad. ..o lu.ve th« 
death certificate prapnred by K»rl HJttsci.lalur *ho nn too uuinp doctor at 
Tithe's canp, a cerMfic.Ua th\t on« ,u> arte '*11 died. have tha Wmth 
cwrtl* ioats of tha c^o-unity oeaelery of olft&no certifying on* ,\o< terloK Hall, 
Am*Micar, had diad. * liave tha graves ru'tnti.it'>on unit'a disinterment rapurt 
of th: disinteraant of captain Hall’s corpus fron. tho ^oloano cer-etery atvi wa 
hava an bnariotn «rav«* r*, i str^tlun unit's raport of th« ruburlal of the body 
of one o-ioritk Hall, African, In ths /uaarloa/ Military casMtary at i icanbola. 

Itnly. lho at spar*t.-.orf t j-ou.Th that rravaj ra^istration unit lias accnptuo 
th< fact that tha nan oisir torrod from th bolxano caioetery un< or tha namo of 
Hodrrioit Hall «»« twIariO' Mall, a captsli' in th* United ">tatas nay. d.a\ 
accaptort tt at fact r hor th<7 acrapto i tlio .rravas ra i strati on reburial r* «rt 
of tha body under that name, ll*e ovtcence allot.s but one conclusion in tho c««a 
of Copta'r. Hall* Caytatr Ha' l wis a prisoner o'" t *r ar» hn »as in tlie custody 
of th* four accused* Qgptida ball • as eaaoutsd hy tha four aecusori Ir. th 
base.* i t roo« of the .-rj o d»/msta building tnj ttoit killing .as illa.ui, Jt 
r*^s sec: ot j It. HUS Clax sti a; thara iw't anyth I np lu^al "^buut it, r hey 
lied clout it. The wry T on who c -.fitted that execution ava < a false i 'port 
to the', r superiors as to tow It oi-eu: rod. Thy know It v>8 illegal «nen they 
perfor od it* 

‘A«,1or Littlejohn ana Corporal Crovlay ttmro ..en.bera of the I rttiah ar rd 
force. i’a;t*ir i ar%:r himstlf t aeaiher of the 2na o,i..ont »-hs on thu 

tiiti e«s etv.i and told tl la coui-iss on nu n*»d examltMul the reiiii&antal recta -t 
of the 2 it. ^A' nu.tisu*.'t a/« Ite khus Littlejohn iM Croslsy »ere newbers of th t 
regtMrt. '*h1s cou^t las hesrri t 1 otatamat.t of .. alker rown, also ofthe 
2nd ‘•A? I'. JcL'er.t, i*. wb ich * jo • air or l row staiteo timt Littie^onn and Cronloy 
ware aaabara of th. 2nd SAb . m . ;it r • .'.limu.n h**^r«» wiu ti is hi—my o 
Urs. tawla, fo:»»r!y i,.:unt«ns VaaB.mlliima Albej tti, and nos the t ife of . ajo* 
Hlchard Ieris, an ar • offimr, t » the effect tied. v.i»or< bIh. sr.tv lltfclejohr «r,. 
fruflay •. hsy > ere irons • In the unifon of r'tlsh soldiers. they aere *•*» , 

the cherrj • erot v.hic ia ho iatlnctivr hnadffear of th- 2nd H .;«ri*n*f.t, 

'tnd that .injor littlejohr .t« aear'.'.f a ahoul or patet on his am with ••> tn 
it. ShfilU rv. ib&l ' , moral secret \ry, 111 toV . this jS—j—j— that 

■b— alio ■— hjor Lttlajatu on Corporal 6—wlpy ii GAUbfU ofllos <»• 
tho second tina ii tho .acb'.re root, li Uut huii«n.0tit of tho i-orjM» d'Arsuita bulldirtk 
torture ' ..n i quortlan -.i nr>. u*at.en that hot!, of tht-.M ware ..eariUic uraur. trau.'^ j., 
a brow. Jacket an., a re'i '< at nu that : e.! »r Littlejohn 1 m or, Lit sleeve the 
i 1 : .. m. oet«r IhtiaOni akd f ara er, .ho vas Uie 

interp oter rtt that uci l. -r r- *n thv vchlra rou« i U < Corj.o r',.i-r,vita lull i ,, 

alao ’old thin urrsuir»s. or. that »jor fJ’tle k ,ohn .. . Corpora.’ roi.l-iy y<ur . ... 
bmr ‘roy.u.s, t, or.. . ur’ y a ■ • L i t .r. tiu»t .<• j.» JLttlaJ.vhn 
Ms shoulder tha patch of tha 2nd IAS H«ri*ent* TiU.o v.ho eppearod ms g ell^teaa 








th« csu.Mpcer of th>* iolvwa uonc«rtrol!or c*n< , al -l th t «*r be a*-.* the 
three bodies lyl* . Ir thw rond Hat nvcrh-r hc*r be , ent to trike u v«lk md 
when he recorn!»»*•'. un*« o. Him. ao t*u> i^Jor frm. Mb camp, they i*ro lo 
ur.i'orit.* T>v«r» cen be no doubt hut what Major Littlejohn and Corpdntl fro*-lev 
Mij-e •.sr-.burn o'* the r , ! .«?/ t, t.b-t t! •<. *r .' ti u>.iforo at. Uio t'r>e 

W • ore captured b e.Mffer, ut the tiro th • »<» u uostiotiod »-.y *,cht ffnr, 
at the tti>o they ver** in til* cacr U* rooa of the Corpo o'-u-aatu builul*.*-, 
at the tiice they lay dead ir. the road* kejor ILtfclsjota and '‘orpornl Cr-» !.r 
wore priaorera of v*ar w' they too *er« ir. the cuatony of the accused. 

• re. Lewis told this oo*»J elci. boa she hurt seen *\ :>r iibtlejohn *nw Crov.e; 
ir. the concentration c.v i it 'Mruro ur< b* •* told you •ortlsewn ho*. nh*» J-.r.ee 
who thy era. IjoJor ! ittlejohn twicl approached \re, t.uwl* in the Irflromry of 
that cn. i and in Ou rt • r«' H' had introduced himself «r.i 'rowloy to her* 

Those two » 4 *n, Ma„or Littlejohn and Corporal Crowley, were rtr^ly L.>| reseed 
upon U» . .-.. 1)17 oi ' kre. ! -*'is because of r-n.» wall incident* Thu;- used l<- 
alt or a bench outside her inflrr.ary winder **ml whe?- n certain orderly k n ~ H *h 
lady tooK her dally wal*, every hl*u» thnt lad ^treod thov stood to attention 
and saluted her* kre. Lewi? reaeabers then fro : thyt. 8 he ronenbere then rYon 
ut r .->« y thing* Ja t i i Iqr left • olaano oonssntral i 

cfti .4 or. what proved to be tbcJr last rloe U r uvw to Mrs. 'yrla slips of 
paper and their home addressee and aeted "rs. 1**1 s to notify th«ir wives wber 
she Mg released, rohlffer has t.ol<i ,ou through Ms itateuent hoi ho uestloned 
V\'.or l 4 . ttlejohn and corporal Crowley, hot thy ..ere reluctant to ive the 
hi avers ;ohl fer -anted and hot ho h»d th*« bouton In tho ntushlne roon. 

Anderpasaer tells the jm ir itor. and tull? hm Uttlojohn and Crowley . ere put 
ir the awinp. and at 1 jst ,’ajor Ji tie John • .»# subjected to «t least tun Mows 
of tha rhlp. Itora Jr hlj statu .oil tol> ; ou th- ^a,.e U>1r*|» - how : vjor 1 Ittlejohn 
and Croelsy were in Uv baeo orl of the ro.-po d'Aruuita building, that thej. i-t*re 
nuustioned by -‘chirfer td that the; er« buatur* by Andorransen and tor*, 

Christa ’ oy *aa prestmt ah ll*t 'nterrotation - srair. ga stSDOfruphsr L' Ukl 
down tj’« . ucstjonlr.;- *u . the saw Uttlojohn and Cronley it. that roo« alnn »1 th 
"chirfsr, .'.ndsrgaseer ■ r• i tur* tt »he ear Littlejohn and Crowley ;ut Ir. tho 
swing arvl beater, hr. »rlwntie chi *for«/^er >i.s tho intorprot.ei* i>t that ins r - ce 
ami «! •< . m- then in r . chlffer's custody in * ho Corpo d*Amata build In’.. Itho 
refterabers seeing then li. tho cwp. ’.hen b<» sew threo brxlies lying dead, he told 
you b«s l id recofnl*e«» ci * of Uirm an bet » in his r*wp, i ! leuter ur t i^.rr'-s 
told this c sb-.i 1 ••a i on b e»»sr ' - had v'nit tbt. cells Jr the < orpo d»Aiw»aUi 
bullitlr.j- iftsr thf fh V of t» or- i-.r »nw, he I ., . scot' ecretohod on the aU o'* 

Obo of thoM.i celle Iho ivioio or Cro>. 3 «. an j ? n <J ;VT and ths >.oii 1 "torture*’ •'rw 1 
under t*v.t tJiu • ate, «Jo ! 1 * t 1 • obn ir. for; ora) row..••err , rim*.- oT 
i thsy Mfa ir L. . SUStodj o’* aooused "cbiffer, Anderwsseen .ird liori* 

" ■ ■ t - ' . 1 . ■ ■ uct ■ * r 

Lille.! ; th- ,urn of ii' - -ter i t tors. » I .v«< / »cM ? fer , n 1 < u„ . t 

presorted ♦ o this ct> . i'nipn a*i t t.ow ) r< called p..er,:a»sej. ird •tors t ' '> 

“i'd tol . the » that r 1 bt >.»••-. . .old lw > to »>•• c ncer-.t !-t , on crcij nrd U>on 
ta) three > xir 'bo •oi.l he tu’r»M over tr> ther, tol-e t’ ••• cut rit n ocnvo*'•-« 
sj ut and shoot tlws an * *r> a ..niif*r ho that ^ loot ? n ^t then c.ftur t ' t 

* ' ' loot like M . WPS shot While trytftl to eecapo* *n»* vtltWMDta of 

1 . • ' ' «t* 

'• ip Littlajdhn, COiyonl crawley 

and tho AAcriean pilot* iho throe prisonsra of war *uT, *.<i “ut of th*- c* , • it 
Intu the vef>icle Andorr'iasen nni "tor* had hrougbt. They started down the 

bccac.'i 1 ' tt a loft rc-’ij- tire smt flat .•.(.? M ■ . 

i O'* - *! V t- '.eil.1i 

. ' , ) • U' !■' 

p-iesn.i sJ.Tftl b.’ tvMet tI t: ; o .!Prtd u 1 tt’ tt - r««c) -r.«* j istols ap.t t 

•j re*' V'.’ra of • *r foil V ' th . ro-. i jr* i.cll•• on » .. to*- • •» *r. 

0 , 

: lr fasts 1 
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HU Itho tell * -.1 j >■.’(, ■ u ... 

nofjr tha bodies and 

▼ltho walkod over t< t)»*r >11 or and lu > j< 1 *t tl <-/. L>; seoanlxwd aaong 

than* three nr *.jfu Lo llud b..wn ij hia cam] . ton& Lulls lr« his 

stnter.ert h* ot n r*ii wheal und tire to ru, lace the flat ami Titho corroborat'd 
that confess'.nn by say'n he, Titho, or< that nl.,ht fiuvu '.tors u wheal a,. 

ti»f» '’nr hta vehicle. That Majo [At tie John and Corporal Crowley are dead lo 
ru> i oi ted by an aburv'ance ■ vl once, a have tlx. state, .ont j. Got 1 .fried 
Ueuflor pr* Rented to this c-..*rr.laai>n, t^o t .raven office) for the city cowaiKl 
of "olraro, he tollo this cx 4 onion box h<- hr. sen t for oft that fateful i 1 t-t 
on l r / UarQh 19A5» bow he vent out *tth two nen and cai.itf to Antbergasasn standing 
bv tho three bodies In thu r»d f«ra indorpjHSRUi told hi* tlu»l tho uun Iwtu i-<en 
shot vhile tryinr to . scare ml ’ eufler loaded those tlu-eo bodies in coffins nnd 
took th<*r. to the norpue of t* *• i «r.u tor; of the ''.osurmetion at i olsano, end 
llntod the nni-.oe of Par. or, : h tilesj Cro-loy, *. or T . uvldj and Jllilejohn, oea 
u, or nv r ‘ "or i 1 . • *, c-oi.« ! :y. iS• ami ‘Sion to*a tei ehotS) to 

it the Inventory of the effects tin en off of the bonIra of Littlejohn end Crowley 
it Lh« ceneterjr. 1hi cor- 1 aloe heard the to °Llnony, tlu*>>u,<h hia ftl.atu.enL, of 
Sroi.iti Giovanni, the cuatodtar of the cenotery of folnano, telLini. hot tho 
. odles o" Mttlsjohr apt fro»lo: wer** brought in m.O hot i entlfiod by 1. enti flea- 
tlor. taps that hod been V*ft on ach body, e liave th*. stata-ent of Ludwig 
'itterdorfer the cenOtory inspector of tha ' er.etery of th- . yaurruction of 
Polsano, tho told this c awrf• s lop tho graves .< a plot nun. orn lit rhlch tho 
bodi-j* of Tlttiejohn nd Crowley, bodies lienblflwd by ioentifi cation t-» e on tho 
bodies, t'ora buried, Ihe ctncluaioi n are th- r a..« .s tiny were for dap.aln ; .'till 
ajor Ilttlejohn and r ' or p oral fro..Ivy vn j.u.hers of the 2nd ..... :oi{iuint nich 
t-.'ts part of the Fritish *» *d forces in Italy, . ajor Littlejolm and Corporal 
(’rowley vwre ; rlewers of t.ar and in tin- cuetodj of accused tchiffer# accused 
An^'erpRsesi imd acccs-'d torz, ’ijor !.l tlojohn *»r.d < orjtorel Crowley were killed 
on t.h J iretructione of fichlffer and by belrtj ft 1 ot in tin. back by *n<iori<*ssei. and 
tor* and a sin, , entler.on, th- killirv ' *s illegal an ; in.ttin the three accused 
knet it 7*ae llleral, and a,;fiir* fal«« reports aero submitted to their eupurloro 
of how *<njor Littlejohn and Corporal Crowley ,u©t their death. Before Littlejohn 
and rro»»ley rere over ts r out thu concentration ciaap to fio on that 1-st 
ride, they were to be shot while trying to escape, 

T.leutonnn fhurloa Lark or, mi oaerlcat. pilot, tas a uostber of tho J4tth 
oab ^roup ststionod or ^oroica, liuutei ant j orkor loft uoraicn on the morn.i 
of 17 ’‘arch lV/»5 »« th-e pilot or -^5 l other "Th Di'oUicr" tliat . ao sett out 

on an authorised bantin' niaflon. That I.. . cr <io soon tc crash in tho vlelrltj 
of Cavu, Italy at about 1?1 on 17 farch, Tliat inforuntion has bueti preuontud 
to this conni^slon thrrugt. th.* .ilwsii aircraft report riade out on that boater 
and ltetlrp Lieutenant rarfor »is pilot of tl.ut bomb or, lira, Lewis saw leaving 
Tithe** cor centra tlor. ca/p . ith ^Jor I.ittiejohn .triri Corporal Cro* ley, an 
<vfflericar pilot, ihe told you so, Karl Tithe on that sane ni ht, ui 1 * ret 
wbar. he r*w threo bodies lyii r in the road, oiv if *hicli he recoti i*eu an 
llttlojohr, saw there a third l.ody, Meuflor, tho yravej registration of leer, 
has told yw hnr !e picked u, Urc< bodies or that ui;ht from tliat road m 
those threo bodies wore ta» >wi to thu oryue or Uie C»ic«tary of tL<o ’.osurrectlon 
at holasro >;nd or ono of those b»Ucs there is an ldor t. fleet Lon bearif «■ 
the na*>e 'f fhurl ;a : ari er, bearing ’ v .serial nun..or and sL.oaini the date on 
which bis last tetanus shot had Loan *<wii istared, Gentloaen ( Charles Larker 
ran 1 entified as ts’nc ,l - or of t>.<- m-.... :*orcoe of th^ United tat«e and 
In tbt> exact rsare.nr In v Id ch thu nr epartcer t of the United 't’.t.uH of /uiMrloa 
into) led hir body to l o t’ficd ii case h«: as • ver killed. He »as i'.ontLfieii 

by do; tn»;s around his nock which » ai ej)art.. it directive sayn every sol tier 
In th« vr. ; of the United tatoo will K i if his , o nession .t.Hll tlaos, 

"hero is P' : .xii t ^ut h t I.ieutoi.m t Charlva ’ .r ir .'ho a nen.tor thu ..nj 
of the- * rlt"d tatos. lieuteruint (harlua for. IT ...is alec* a : rieuner or «<ur 
apd he was si«o lr the custody of the three accused, .'ehiffer, ^nderfiuieeri and 
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.-.tort. Ar« > «rf. I i0»w- * »u tola .XI ii. hi#' wtatae.crt h ott hr wan a ait to the 
aoncertrutior oa&p at < olMno to take ttireu *n , ..Ittlojohn, Crowley ant. nr 
American dlot i.Jio *<n Marl# atone in kL* *lata<«<nt tol l you t.li* name thing, 
lira. hevdi toll you that ahu m» throw . -m loavu tha carip n that ni tit, ono 
of than ajor Littlejohn, one of thwi Corporal droiiey, rJirt en«* of thorn an 
Anarioan pilot* Anderraseen r.nu ton* told you tliat thuy picked up thro* nor. 
from that concert ration cu«p that ni’.nt un<i that they la ft tho nxmp aith those 
Utron man in *t vehicle. H'»ui*lor told vou there were three brvliua In t.h< road 
whun ho oolluotert tlom unci an U on • uodi«s war a dog tag*. ill oi* tho evloer.ce 
that has toon a.iduead proven that lieutenant l*arMir was a arloiviwr of **» and 
that ho use in the custody of tchiffon, Ander* asset. nnd tors. lehiffer told 
his two boys to »o to the conn and . ot him. Thw went ant rot him and they toot 
him out and shot him in the back in ths road along side of knjor Littlejohn aid 
Corporal trowley. tnuerrussoi told you hem they did it. Stors told you how 
the;; did it. They had a flat tire on the left rear wheal of the vehicle. 

Titho told you again tnerw were t.hreo boys in tlat road when he saw thorn that 
night. Heufler told you he collootoci three todies, ono of which was identified 
by tha dog tare as bein.- ll»at of Lieutenant CJmr3.ee Pari ur.. The ci<use of Cooth - 
run st ot woiertB in th * o»ok am heart, anc tors told you how when U.ey ahot. 
thooe three men In the i oud An -oryaseen walked up and put a shot in the tnek of 
Uia head of each ana. Lieutenant Charles • trkt r in dead. w huvs tho nesth 
and burial certificate* of the eet.etery of . olaono bearing the nano of J'ei+er, 
Charles, lieutenant, American fiyer. « have the statement of :eolati fMevarv l, 
the custodian of tha Cemetery of the inurroct on at bolsano, tell 1 nr you ho* 
tJiree «<en, two of the** -ritiah, one of thm AmerJoan, wero brought Into the 
cemetery nr the night of the lVth, one how oi tJ.oae Ijodio* there ware three 
identification tags, one of vhich tore the liar* of Charles arker. The statement 
of ludwit’ K itterdoi far, tha c« etery Inspector of the cemetery of Oolsano rave 
thi grave and ;dot. numbers where the tody luenttfied as that of Charles arker 
was buried one over wtiich ms erectmi a grav>. loir/or bearing. the name of 
Lieutonurt Charloe Fwrkur ana a aerial numner. A nemo and serial runber taker 
from tho idertiflcation t.a, a which wore on i leulenont Finer'# body when he died. 
Spain the oorolunlnr is o virus. lJ.euten.vnt Charlns arker wua a prisoner af war 
and ha vas ii the custody of Sehiffer and Ancierrassen and tors. Me coulon't hav** 
teen anything elne but a prism,er of nar, >rontleman. H# loft Corsica on 17 oirch. 
He crnehed at abcait 1210 on the s(um» cay and on the lVth of larch in the evening, 
less than i»rt hours from th>.< tine his plane cav’.a down, he was dead frost the rime 
of Anclerr'anavn and 5.tor*. He was s i-risoner of war. The tiiae element alone 
prevents any ther category bsii.p attrlbutablo to TJeutenant Charles Karker. 
Lieutenant p rker was killed on t)>e instructions of chiffer and by tho '<un* of 
Anderraaser. and tora, ami that kill in. , rentloi^en, • aa also illegal and It as 
illegal for the saoe reason that the killings of Hall, I It tie John *ind Crowley 
wore illegal, buenuee it wa* bom in a lie *nd ftj.ee reports were made to tholr 
superiors as to the cauko ana reason for <loath. ? ey knew it nan ».ron<* or they 
wouldn't have hart to lie about it. 

lieutenant Hardy > . arron, lieutenant r.uorge . Mamaiond ar d Staff °«*ro«ant 
Heoarrt . Tafoya were all M*iafsrs of tlie jtOth nal> Croup st-.tioried or the 
inland of Corsica. Those tJ ree nan toixethwr with Staff Sergeant Kelley, 

Lieutenant. Jacobs ario Staff erpewnt Jack •« illinphac. left Corsica on the 
ruirnir# of 2t wren l'fk$ in 'i !#-• '5 bomner or an authorla**d boiabinr mission. ItHit 
bomber craaod ana those p is «en b=.len out. TM# cociMleeion huaro ergem ♦. I1.«y 

tell thei. through his st .to-m t ennt frmr. /uuurioa how thi. six baled out -n't were 
taker prisoner, how the six o: tins fii; Uy ot in U a ilrano corirenti atl or» oft'., 
hon the ''ia of th«* were <uwstionmi ana beaten by ohiffer lr that concentration 
carp wr d by moth«r raun uith clu ffor rtreaned i- oivili&r clothes. Thi" c?v lssi >i 
has heard tJ.o t«etiii:ony of Chrl rta oy nho said ar.out tMe tine she went with 
‘JoJ ifft-r to th« holsano ronoenbratlon oajjp to uestton four, five or six, ah* 
didn't ret OttCer exactly, Ai/wrican airuen *Jo h. oorv< flown, nr.d how some n(' t .»h<i 
aircier were elopped and one elapja>d hwixt enough to fall to the rmrnd, end you 
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heard >m'int Kelley tell you in hi* state .art, iu < sL»p «d until he fell 
to the "rouni ana ho th*. 'Oiiu.ii who vs present wlpeu t». blood from his face 
■Ml ny of t to hit In brqfc o R-Hah. You h* »...■«» i*\ Is st*to l ow she our 

those nix Aevsriear ulnwr 1r; the '-olitano concentt**t1 >r camp, hor she wcthem 
ir. a certain- build !<• -, hov. 5b>» sat those six ainueri omo out oi* thot uullding 
disheveled, blood}', -it: cbol* on their Skids k« though they turn been pur <ed 
against the veil, find how she rah come oit. of tho e«u>.* building oi iffer . ho 
wan aijait 1 1 M (nil vi , M .I Lni Mr hair end retail nit $ hie elegance. You 
heard tsff .»rru«nt Kelley tell you . os threw of that crew ol* b x were sent to 
a -rlsonsr o'* ear enclosure. You heard anoerr a saw tell you that, he tooh three 
faen out f thAt earn;- an*' slot. them. v,>u heard Sohlffer toll you he decided t> ,t 
of those nix, threw of thorn ho would execute and three he would rive to tho 
prisoner of war peo In. Vou heard Indergusium'* ntory us to whon he arrived • t 
the 'lemon Air base command to inform Umm of the t.hr«« Ausrloan alnonn he hnu 
shot, while tryin* to "scepo, the i*iret thing that whs told to him by the sei > t 

was, "Oh yes - three others ver* brought In hero today to so to « j rlsoner of 
wes or.closure. e at oul> shoot all of them." e know now the three tarred over 

to the prisoner of war »f closure »ere Jacobs, ilUnpham and .toff erreant 
Kelley, and tiw» other three m*Mthera of t.he crew of which juaot.it, llllrrhnm and 
Holley were also member*, were lieutenant Hardy llnrron, Lieutenant Georre ttanvnomi 
*nd r ’t«ff erpt'.tnt «*lar<l •• T«foys, Ttiore can be r.o other uriwer to t.h«t 
juxtaposition of facts comirv fro nil of those different people. They tie In. 
verythfng one says is corroborated b; wl,at the othar one soya. Lieutenant 
Varron, Lieutenant Hammond snd Tofoya wero mumberR of tho omorleaii armed f 01 ces 
and were prisoners of var and .-ere in tho custody of chii'for, tnderpaaaen -und 
’Store. Thu facts perrlt r> > other conclusion and they were killed or the 
Instructions of '’ehiffe.r srd by the runs of An orw»«a«r and store. Again achiffer 
told t.h" t.wo henchmen, "Co out tonifht to the Rnlaano coneenbrat on camp and 
there you will have turned over to you three ^erlcan airmen. Tut e tie* out and 
ehnot them while they arc trvln to escape." Arderruaaei. and dor* went to 
Tltho's camp and there they j.lcked up burron, Hammond and Tafoya and the- started 
out or. tneir trip and t*ls time they Ud to fai:* a breakdown of their vehicle, 
which th ay :ild. Ihen the threw irlsonsrs of . ar were told to get out of the 
vehicle an* start waLtny, wM ch they did, with .wi.ttrftaaeen and Lor* rlftht behind 
them. Ind Araln w jwr. 1/ h »d pane • short dlatanoe Anderpaasen ar.d tar* passed 
thrlr signal between ther. mil started shootlns with thulr oaciilt.e puns. And 
here we nee an intejestli point, entlemen. In Audsi-KAseen's statement of the 
shootlr.p of 1 ajor littlojohn. Corporal rrowlev and Lieutenant barker hs ways 
he was rot able to fire "my full clip because my gun ./aiwod", and in t ir** 
stf.te ent of tho shout Iff of Lieutenant Narron, lJ.out«nnnt iinaiond and Aerr< ir.t 
Tafoya, ' tor* says, "I . 10 not ublo to snoot, .y full clip. i(y Jam.^«^«1. ,, 

A^'oli tho attempt to ivs th*» story In lh« best 11 ht ooseible for tiiensslves. 
After /n torrnaswn and tor* had shot these three American pilots, yn.isrr seon 
wont to tho air base coM".nd t.o j-ei-ort he had shot, threu Aieorlcun pilots while 
trying tJ escAj e sro tor* at thst ea e In |Ulto agitated ami told him, 

e didn't comj leto tbs job - one of th»»m actually esoatjed." as tie know now 
^tnff aerr;sar.t Tnfoys , ot. up .m» ran, Hs was recaptured by a civilian interpreter 
as ,nderrass«n and 'tor* havs told you ir. tholr otate lenta - n civillari 
interpretrr attached t.« th air base can... <i.u ana ho was brought back t.o Amisri ssar 
ar" tor* and he was put In t.h^- vehicle .»nc taken hank to the ( orpo dhinsU 
builrtln - .inn ti«rs loraeii li ) is cell, whll* .tmieri'asscn and tor* wer.t out to 
report wh«.t had b i-^. ih c to their superiors ‘.nhlffer ai.o Thyrolf. Ilioy »ont to 
ths villa rolacco - they loin you so lr their Rt.atumanto, arthe.- tol i you how 
they lx\<l to valt for ScMffsr to ruti.rr fro a part, anc when they had told him 
Tchlffar vas angry Mui told then to »o Lkc *r . finish tho Jot und th -y sent i>«ck 
loti ’ • '• btil . *n iv • ent. i . U It 

c or front Tafoya was still «Hv< or. th.< pUu.k bunk li nis sell with bullet nun at 
lr. hln and they OHUi , l ••• Ml Mm then. tt»sy didn't dare because thorw »ere 
prisr»nf.T» In tho oth-r rslls - oth v 'lor.vu.a who ha t b.w-n , ut in the cells for 
temporary puni-ihmni.t ar.’ t» «v nid not »iare shoot Tafoya so that other omsr.s 



could hear than* The killin*' as suj i*oaeu to oe secret bo they went away -r" 
loft Tafoya lyin. or* *in Mink and cai.v baa- the rwt tin ■ uio Tafoya mi otill 
alive arto rather U n» wait loi#er tnuy too* the prieonwrr out *>f the adjointnr 
cull* M l took thuu *4*era they ooulu not hear a au *1 ut, era then one gays 
the ,' t.ttt t c.own and shot .aioya In U)t i»ac*. at wet t away thiid.lt.,: t u *w*e 'lead. 
1**at Man on th*» 'In i n-'h i.^a been ivir.itm.My ohot. after t-elng tiu on out of 

t)ia concent, rat* mi c«Mp >x* tuv ni rht of tho ;v,th, iuiu on 'UWtay th«* S6th, ‘ tor* 
ar*t Anderfasawn a, a>r r*»turn*m to the call *hero thi wourwud Tafoya *ao lyinr. 
ami found him still allvu anil cla tu*u> they «»*)« a poou Job or it. Tho; t -io* 
the wounded prisoner of tar ard hloi- n a bund off* He vm.it 'lead* .>.**»> they 
took him in a vehicle that evening whan It who , ottlng dar and tow hie nut 
to th« cemetery of the weurreetion at bolzaro and laid him in tha .-torque alor 
aloe of parran and eu. aoiui. Tha proof that thoue thro** men cue oubd h* * h ion 
presented to tills cos^Ibh >n. This uuou.il*8iun ni.a soar tha death certificates 
*nct tha nurial certificate* on all ifu'tu, tiarran, ;«nmBord atnl Tafoya. Tha 
euskxissiati nafl hoard the slate *ant of Cottfried 'oufler, tha graves officer of 
the oifcy of holsano that Lieutenant Narran, fieutattar t Hammond ana taff ‘’ir' . »nt 
ilu'oya were Proof ht to thw oomnunity cemetery at oltsano dead. Th« Com.iintf. <n 
has huoro the se**a atory row colati, the oer.etery cuato'ian, if <1 tha oonriHsirn 
has heard tha sa.ua atory froa th« statu-ient of itterdorfor, the c«ff.«terv 
Inspector, an*i lastly the cunuinaior liaa haard tha some thin# fro* tha statement 
of ita ft Sergeant ;lelley who told tide coiw.-.ti*eiTn thnt after he baa been raturnad 
to tin* sboten I* visited tha fawllice of I.luuUr.art H-ov.otid, lieutenant Vtrran 
arid Tafoya and had been tol. o the ftoalliaa tlvat thoaa tiirae or. t -.*i baan 
offlclaily repot tad to the... ae de.-d, , alt, iia.amond, arren ur„! TaToya *<*t e 
identified aft tha Canutery of i )l»an > in the name mart ar hamar wae i<Tar.tlfiad t 
in tiic'wunu wanner the ar ujaiti;;«nt intenuso time to tu identified - by 
Identification tape arour.d thair neck baarlnr thair nimas ano serial nunuera* 

Those natnea and aerial nuanara ta. in iron the dog tars off th*> boctlos of '.w. r.snd, 
l-arran and Tafoya appear on tha grave ranker* and it* thu craves reylster. T, he 
conclusion is a.ain tha toui.e - tin.' sanie all bho ay ttirough in every ore of these 
casua. rl«ut«e,ant loua ond, Moutenant arrar> ur *) Stcff erreant Tafoya were 
prisoners of war and the; .ere it. tir; custody of chi fer, to dorr as sen ar'' torz, 
Tdnul enar.t rarwu,, i ieut*.f..fit 'ia-oid are' orgeunt Tafoya wr» ViUe-d or 

the it struct ions of r<*i f»r arm by the / un» of Atiuvr^eoen and stun, am. 
rnfoya at the tip* he *.aa 1‘liali; / 1 ilod y.us a rounded /rleonor of aar* '*ent.la.uen* 
He wasn't tryij. ( - t> escape frm timt ta*ie...ent cell ii thu Jorpo u'.inwita buildl 
He >no lyin*. there . *.n> *id and they killed hiei and a. air* ti*e killing was lllr al, 
again iL v a i.orn in lies and b ain they made a fuleu report to t.heir suneriora 
aa to haw and wh; it happened. 

Vhv prosecution feels tiiat aft- r the evinono* which has heet brou'hL before 
this c wiilaaion hau oe«n thoroughJy analysed by tne oo...li*s'un. that you 
gantleoen can coo.e to but one conclusion. « had aevnr metr.bers of thu Alll*r 
force o.' r*u.t riUil i i ica# Those sevori mun var" riser «rs of *ar and 

U u fall into the custoo;- o the a ccused. o have ahnwr how tl*oa« seven men, 
each aim every one, wore klllod b. the accused, nn: e have si onn thin cw .'^si>n 
how that KiUln ( was ills.el* ver; kllllnr that vm p<*rfomcc .as 111* <vl* 

All seven were illegal M ’ it. Rul hid to ro*- ii, v«ry mar t»>*t 

<*tts klliau was klllod and a :‘ulee report rano*red an to his death. You don't 
perforu iugal r-xecutlons hy au,>ln >.om. :ntr> a haee;ia»nt «ml looking < lnor 
ai. hanginir u .nan or* lpee. You don't p.irfonu ie/si axecutiuro by taking men 
out in u vehicle at nii'ht an. ahootlnv tnu« i the liac* after you tell thr« to 
walk up the road, herax execution,, a.e r ot corriud out tbit way and the accused 
kne\ it - that la why the ac«uB-..l built up thu deception, '.hat is why Urn 
aeoused mane their plana In stiver co at t> rhal Ui«y oul say sifter the •. I Hi». a; 
why the accused aa it ulso reports to superiors us to how U. 'se soven »*en leu. 
They . lU«d thee ille/tUy ana each onu of Um four knew they kill' d them 
illuswlly, nnu «iac o* o of th four was tullint the came liua so that no one 
’.cold fino out Uie true i^eta* ho tore they tryin t<> ueeoivw Tt>«t weren't 










tryln*. to deceive ..marica »n*n we would rat ui then *, * wore too Tar sway at 

tliat time. [(bj *ei <* ,«c«>ivin>' their own people, Thoy were deceivin' thoir 
own higher echoIon, tn i w*j e leQwtvinr tho peon?.; armin' 1 t-hum in the Corro 
d'uraatu uuilaii.,. in U»eir o.n section an ' rloli It i'or Just om i eason. Tt*ey 
had perfomuU aevwi. iix. ml i.lllinrs apt] the' knuw every one van llloral, nr- 
the, ,.i *h they uiu no*. -«r« Let anybody elne even lr. their own h*4dqt:arl r* 
know lw bv.ct4i.aa it > aa aometn rv that should not hAVu beer done, cnlffer Mi 

i . w u, jat-4.it u> .,ni t»!>.v on j ol th.Tia r, «n, ’’•» Mid {iM In hi# vtftl 

tl.»t i.« know it. wuwt'ftnnaan ana ;>tor* and . utis knew ti ey had no ripht to 
partici^atM ii» U.oae Aiiiln.a. r tnsy Knew It because they lit*] when they nrio 
thuir i*..Orta aa to ho*» it hu] 'weu. Qantlanen, the facts ir this flasn i* 111 
permit only one vorcict - a verdict of guilty aa charred i,'Hirst «voiy or.© of 
the accuse.» *10 ait in tn« prisoner's dock, and serif omen, the facto in this 
case ..ill , emit thua oniy on* sentence - a sentence if death wyainst «ach and 
dVary-4.* of til* accue >u who ait it that prisoner'« dock. Gentlemen, lr the 
na_* of the t-even um i. wno »«r* noroar*d by then® four accused, lr the nnms o^ 
tlie l au.iliua of those s^ven m«n, ir the ru/.ie of every person ir tfia world who 
look;i uj on ...uroor with the horror .»nd onrteeipt it deserved, ws ask it. Thank 
you* 


Iufwnaoi lh« u«fei.a*'s closin argument is tho next scheduled apnanr t 
and we shoul> like to r«cos* until toaiorrow morning, 

1.'usecution: A'hu Lilax juu- e advocate has no objeotiori, 

In siuur.ti e ..ill ixoh* until eight-thirty tomorrow morning# 

The ccuadaaioi ti *n, at 1440 hours on 14 .Jarusry 1946, adjourned to *>aet 

at CS3C hours on 13 January 1946* 



Major, tm 

Trial Judy* Advocate 


The military commission mot jursuant to adjournuent, »t W3C hours on 
15 January IV46, all the ;:iteu)*rs or* the coKui«ion being present as well as the 
neiaoruiel of the prosecution amt the defense, who moi*o present at tho close of 
the previous suauiuc lr. tnie case, rach of the ucousod, the ir.terp«*et.er and 
th* reportor w*r* aleo present* 

l efer.ee 1 The -.efensv is ready to proceed with its ftleeing arpunent* 
resident 1 p;o<i**d. 

major Tho.aa« ^aCKeon, wufer.ee Counsel, presented the follnvinp erru/'crtf 

«• **e C wtu to tt.e oloae of tnis ci.se In the trial of the four defendants 
hero, *<.' .sue tlwvt v» tiave n* abmit five uays of evl lonoe and alloyed <*v1d».nce 
presented to t!is coui t concernl the ruiit or Innocence of Aiwmst *^chi ffer, 

I'ans )iut», huins .iiiuerdauson and Albert J ,tor*. Tho picture pa 1 ntc<i by the 
prosecution yesterday ■»* *1 • iJ. agreement with exoopt for cirtaln details, iho 
pioture ft »a pax.,to.i U t].« il, ht «s seen by t.h» prosecution. Those details ars 
termed "picaiunieli'' oy u* prosecution, but Oy tho nefonee tl oy a. o defined as 
vital, .1 - .t La ill as h-ui. i’ tn<- uefena* aro ut variance with the ; row«*frnt 1 on, 
!.« preaecutlon :.aa t .s»ijd lu: mao 01 tno state.innis >f tho four dofwpfHr ts here. 



1 



111* irnnwuU'Ki'!i c*ee in irrevocably tied it tdt» tha statements of the four 
do for id ant a* ithout tlioso stat.er«r>ts tuu prosecution ’ ould not have a cue anu 

it ndriittadly r >ulo not have a case. how, lot ua look to those four statement*. 

To heptn take tho ease of ar n I utz. In l vor eh ort j .irloo, I think wo mu 

that, the cxeaiinslon tint an* huts Is Innocent of th« char (•«> with whicn hr is 
vrci-nod. Me la chargee with actlnr Jointly ar.c in pursuance of & cannon intent 
» ith thi; defendants, ‘chiffer, Andergassen and tor*, l/. th» c.xuAiiusior. of a crl * 
apatrst t. ie law of war <u<d wrongfully causing the death of Captain ..onerick Hall, 
rt has Mean established by evidence hore that ruts was u tolwter of the 
Tendarin*rie. Hi a Job w*« that of motor sergeant at th •* oiininwria, an entirely 
separate organisation from the ;s hcacutua rtern tn »hlch the other defences* ts 
Melon-red. He wae an old frier ! of u’unt ohiffor - that we fubuit, M* ha< 
worked for ths ftitler of ' u mnt schlffer in lemony before thu war but at Solsano 
he was rot tattler the enrauud of chiffer. He was not corincoton . ith August 
tehlffer'a cnouitiful or head .nartur* in try way one he naa not associated Nith 
the defendants, Anrierreasen and tore. Wo,., the execution of Captair 'ioderick 
Hall Is alleged to have taken i lace at olxariO. Hans Hut* is alleged to have 
beer in; Hunted ir. that execution. Let's look to the ntatof.ittnt.i of tho four 
accused. fat's loot first at the statement of Huns huts. Han a tuts, with 
reference to the day or v.hleh the execution of Captain hall took pjuoe, in his 
original statement said aa ''o l lows: Before he had aald that ho was in tho 
machine room and that Captain Hall, .Tshiffer, Ami urgessen and itor* were there, 

"I lit a cigarette and saw how ancierpa»Beri tied a laundry line with an o;en 
noose Around the noex of Captain Hall and, in the .anantiour, tlud it to the first 
regulating wheel. Thun on* of the two, eiti r untie rgHasen or : tor*, iiullod the 
lore of Captain Hall so that he fell directly Into ‘.he noose. Hall was being 
pushed down by one shoulder towards the floor, Uiat is, into the noose, probably 
by tors. The end of the laundry line oust have been held hy one of the two, 
Anderrosaon or 'tor*. T cannot nay with certainty who did this. If It will he 
iihI ntalned that I nysolf too part in the murder of Hall, that I helped to push 
Hall Into the noose by prwanin# or. his shoul ora, I uuofc definitely state this. 

T have not cut uy hunt) an Hall at all, have not touched hln either before or 
after his death." Hans hut* denied thun at hi* .lrot interrogation and he 
denies row that he had any pert in tho oxeoutlon of CaptaJn Pall, let's look 
at the state ment of Aurunt ohl ffer. August Sehiffsr with nothin# to rain and 
nothin* to loose oaken a correct nUi.toi.ant. HI .1 statement In depended upon by 
the prosecution In every respect except hi * uxon« atlon of Hans but*. Sehlifer 
statssi "flans Cut* took no active |>art In the execution. If Sftors maintains 
that I had asked pans lut* for actlvo aeplstance lri th<> execution of Captain Hall 
he mist be mistaken." August fchiffer denied then an., he denies today th.it Hans 
)Ut* took any part, U. it he nan *t all liaplinated in the execution of Captair, Hall, 
ow let's look at the state »nt of Albert tors. Albert 'tor* oai.e into custody 
of ths A serlran authorities at Innobruek and he naoe a short abatement at that 
tiae. In that statement he saidi "As noon as the rison«r rot into the acf no 
root h<* was taken ton certain spot whsre there was a rope haiiclng from one of 
tha h/utlnr pipes; this rope * is of a 1 odlu . sise, tied around the pipe and 
hanging from it. As far as I can raioember those who li.'tod the priaonor's body 
weio ^chiffer arvi possibly the Master of Oetuiamerle Harts iihts. I Mint to point 
out that today T still do not exactly know whether tho prisoner*u body run 
llftod b’ '(atxken, autergatsan, chiffer or any other of thoso present, kverytli'ry 
*ent so fast th t I could not n*\ tor ia.re whlol ,wt any nlnple Individual had 
In caiTyJn.- out tl execution. After tlio body an laiu down, chli fer and 
An '«• nwsneri a-sured .<0 that the riaonar i. tn notid." At innobrucA, aloert .tor* 
ooul'in't sav, he -ildn't kr ow, he thou lit possibly l.uns Hut* wen pr* sort. He 
wser »t uvoi. sure he was pn'iw.L In the roow. later in the statement the profleciitior. 
will try to l>rlr* h .fore Uin Cnnvilssi on to prnvs Its case nralnst Hana ut*. 

’tor* * oes accuse Hans uta. Tiiat state mi t . as fun is .inch later \fter 'tor* 
was tn a sr. to I oi/ono and after ho was lnterro *ntsd by Major >chostsr ann after he 
had reonacton tha execution with Heins nnuor 'nnsan that he (..rule tho ntat.s .wnt 
that W rs ^ut* ■ in involved. 'hlcl la the belter of Uu two ai ateuonts - the 
irlclnal statement, the ►tHt- ent \ll>ert ' toi*a ade fror. hln . , n-i^oiy wirt 
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rue oil notion o tho etat* ■*> t >muu fit Bolxano when prompted by the mysterious 
Major ‘‘.chostar and l air* Anderr arisen. lieutenant. barrea lr U In cou, t uuatoa 
indergaasoi In Bolzano at tho tin* he made fils original ntatenant mas on tha 
verge of a nervous bfHtatMf Ha said An tergaosen hau i.*>m lueutloned at great 
length b Pn.or 'Chester - th* aynterljus ajar chaster - ana Afcdergaseen hid 
•ay that Pans tut* was involved 1 Its exocut lot of Ca> t.atn i all. Hein* 
Andergusaori said whatever lab in the ulud of hi* imuialtor - whatever -a] o r 
lot oster wanted hir* to say - that was wnafc hr «ald. thsra. a .uan who was told 
he was gotnr to be chared Kith a crime trying to 'at hj * lnvolwnnt dimlnishiBd, 
Yes, he a ecu sod liana • ut*. T»*e those two state ..lents - the state>«ntR of t*o 
of the defend arts list charged Hans Buts with lnvnlv»«»nt - those statenents 
both mads at Bolzano after h ivinr » one there to the scat « of tho executlw and 
iftur Imvlng ruenated the execution for thu American offlcsrs present an■< for 
UaJst ichontcr. Yesteroay In summing up the prosecution*s case, Captain lennell 
.u»d« a point, of the similarity in the statelier ts of Anuergasaen and Store with 
referer ro to spec!ft cations 2 and i, that ir the execution* of uajor Tittlejohn, 
Sergeant Crowley and four American at man. In one Instance Albert 3tor* sal 
hie gun Jaiju«d as they were executing these an so hs was unable to fire a full 
clip. In the secure execution lleir.s An-ler<russei said l.le min Ju.w»eU so that he 
was unable to fire thu balance of I is cli|:. Ho* do you think that got into the 
statenents - whore was the similarity? Of course, it Is very lrprooable this 
actually happened. Or, one occasion tho same thir happened that happened to 
the other nun. The arts «r is '.choster. He was putting words into their fnoutns 
as Its took ttwsr state*)* ts. He Is tho author of three stories entered lr4> the 
record by tha prosecution. It is his voice that out thoeo things on rooord. 

It was Major "ichowter talking - not the dsfunhonts i-ere. lat us look bshlnd the 
veil at the mysterious ifa.'or n chostar. He has layed an iu{ ortant .-art here. 

At dolsar.o tlmre was.the ss h«*adp mrters. It was e xamandsd by «..ajoi Thyrolf. 
Major ^choster was axecutlvo officer* This headquarters whs dividaa into five 
sections. T lth sections l, 2 in*» j we are not. concerned. Section /*, the .iestapo 
was emianrttd by Major '’chlffsr. 3eotion 5, the criminal division, was 
cceir.anrfsd by uajor oho*ter. Vsry v.ell. Allied troop* overrun Holeano. They 
capture ti e ’ headquarter* there. Uajor chostar Is captured. He gives 
himself readily body ana soul to hln lato enemy. Not out of love for the 
Allies. He was a rood Nazi or he would never have been a high milking major* 

He changes over night and acts aa a war orl/ass investigator. Yes, the < oat 
efficient war crimen Invest! ator we have had in Italy apparently. He roes ->ut 
and rounds up his buddies In tho ; hmd quarters, j uts them on tho stand ana 
has then mske a state wot in hi* words. If they don't remouber he will toil 
thou about it. put It down or. yuur statomont while l tell you about it, Vou 
have Major '’Chester's statements - not the state:tents of thu defsiviants. 
AndergaeeMi and "tort wer» subordinate* at the headquarters of uajor tononter, 
hor ho CMBe to >»t thu etai eaents t ay felt un er obligation to tala, to si rn 
tho statements written by him as o ndr.v ram then. At t thev did this - that 
was obedience - that -*b discipline, "ut the reason for ' »Jor Sohoster's 
activities was to »• ve his awn skin. I .ion't : now whether anyone told him or 
not but hr thought he too would b« charged with tho wav crl es there and eii p 
an nli uollce uffloer, o» I leutenant *arnus said he as, ho used police nethoos 
in ' ittlnp those state ert.n. His 1 w was tt» t o** « > ollceaan. Do . g r od Job 
mnd your new boas will thir well of you, hat is doln^ a ood Job? rroet ss 
manv people as •d*sib;.'i vr-. * o osslbls their ulti/u*te cnr.vietinn. w i' 
roin# to do that, ho is ho thinking of 0 Tlie . ai’a the pmuple we car rt .<r.o 
are hero - r<y cr-iradue - T mow something about their story. I can , at them to 
fill lr' tho rest, ' o car, a ia*-» a oo • story ami tin Americans wbor. I *.•> wni< li 
for now w 11 thlr^ well of .so. Just i loptfe charge i%9 - that. w',.i ml t NOO 

in his rind. Ho he found Andenraseen and tors aiiu he questioned them. He |po#4 

• ■ ; • • !')'«. . •• !. .. -u • !.».:<*•(: I'd i •;<. .Kl • • !:>. ■ V c . CO '<• t- l„ 

theeu MOO bad as ,f oi' see th**.; in the ptlMie#* bM tvlay. kafc OhWMMI a't it a 
psychologist, a crlminolo, ! st, wt.d used rrolir# utho*is, 4-o >.anted tbuif. to nay 
oe*-ta'r thir *rs, who wanind II e.a to confess to a crime. No you think he told them 
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of their rip* t t. regain silent'. No, nevvr, ;-o , ju thin* he warned th-an 
that what they raid lr tholr statt-enta would be uawU arftln.it than? of course 
not, That would bo it surd, i o you think ho i uum involve a/i Innocent party 
py all mean*, If ha thought he coul-. ,et a con Ysalor. I'o said, ’’Let's rt 
cor.f-isii or s. Lei'p ole th* boun te aie on th* Jot," ontlm.en, you huai-' the 
prosecution'll Mtr.nis, litho, on tht. stand nere ea,. h* nud it tad .'.ouory for 
facto, thf.t he uidn'l rn .^>1 -ir ti.o thlnp.a h-J w«s testify n t . to uitll quest onod 
oy | ;.,!or IlhlltOi Bg M 1:V of the facts stated here <u h Titho M i ., 'Yos, 
tiiat xuot b«* true if /on raj t Is, so 1 will eey it le tru*. I will *uLncr»'*J 
to it,” On cross -.>xa.rdratlon, thriata ft oy said she coulon't reus.Aber i any of 
the facts to which she testified until raotinUea of than oy Uijor ttchouter. lie 
wrote the s’ory, poinded it into their heads, prompted them at every turn *r 1 
so they subscribed to Ills st atur.-nta. Christa t oy otatmi certain facts about 
a . aturda night or Milch one o 1 those executions in supposed to have taken 
place. ‘‘he said el* ru umbered those things, out how did *1 e rsmowter them, 
how did nh* uist'roguish thi r Saturday ni,J»t from any other Saturday night. It 
is true schi*’fer, Thyrolf and .-.uta lad boon on a binge aro cart* in slightly 
inehriatod. iiere is not ing to show that uiori't liap|>en every Saturday night. 

She said thore van nothing unusual and said she didn't remnmner uiit'l remlnrsd 
of that *as supposed to Iiav* taker. .-lace. You remember <itho was quite nervous, 
he wee vary nervous, ' ecaus** he had Leer told by ■ ujt>r choster that h« hlasrlf 
nii-ht b« eharged with a war crime uni* as he gave the right answers, unless he 
cnoe and helped to convict chi Ter, i.uta, \ndcrgas»en and btorx. a t1*efc 
tire can* ma rut .utft 1 b wdvui in by the rosso*.tier here, rot by any nar 
crl.oe invs/itl, *tor ut Ly Major chaster. The true story is as follows! H**ns 
Put* was a friend of Auiuat chi ffer, he hud Known rhlifur back in Germany, 

As he said he had worked for chiller's fattier, so wlet wus iuor* natural v.»,en 
hi* found himself In th* course of his duties in the neighborhood of fichi’Ter'e 
hupdo Artur? to pay him * sociul call. Ho wont to sue dchiffor and it so h*r rad 
thit an tliat day Sohiffor hftd loaned tnc execution of a terrorist, now aliened 
to have boon Captain all. He invited .,uta to accompany him to the machine room, 
to the cellar. He went there, and fro* hie confession hors, to • atch th« 
execution of a terrorist or to sew one partisan confronted with mi. other for 
quustionlng. So hits mri vdtl chi.Ter to tho cellar, there Captain hall, 

ftors ord r.-lerraaesn were present. lacnwitihelj tho execution too* place, ' uts 
was a by* tar,dor; h saw it; he saw tid m individual hung, hat could h« do? 

If ho had wanted to protest, h* idun't have time, it happened immediately whan 
he arrivod and if ho hoc t rotaslix wtiat goon would that hove done; mu soon as 
• uts arrived in tho cellar, the act too* place, gentleman, -uts did not touch 
the can either before, during or after the uxvoutlon. Ho had no time to object 
and apparently he aid not object nut ids presetted in th© cellar at this execution 
would not involve hi i ir th*. crime. he in not , uilty of Jointly and with conmon 
Inter-1 of wrongfully hilling dapha^r Hall, You heard horo thu teiitimony of 
Christa oy concemii i the > oputatiw. of Hans t uts in the Ci©««unity, flho said 
Hans i uts bad a rood reputAtion ami .mo Knoi-n as a gentle person, .ho nau no 

iwason to lio. f hs Knt 'line huts only superficially, .-h* had s*eri him a few 

tiffj-s and mot him ux.c that i» all. You heard rinperra hore or thu ntHiid way ne 

nuvor saw ;:uts until he arrived here at t»-» ;risonor of war unoloeure at ;\veree, 

F-ow, Pingerra ..ns a qurmer. ut Corpo a»Aiv.it.ft. lie *>aa thero always, tie Knew 
Andergaesun -md rtoi-s well hut he did not Know Hon* outs. hut i» th* only 
inference to be drawn froa that? Hiftt Huns . uts i-ft* not well Known in th« 
headquarters, that nuta m not ^soouiutmi with anilergftseert, tor* and sohilffsr, 
that, he vmi associate*! ,i th Sohi ffer only socially. ^r.tl«w»r, nuts had no haiwi 
in tho killlr • of Cupta i i<:• IX• That i.i certain. -ho prosecution ,.111 nn-ue 
tliat *<uta Know too .ouch. It Y true ttmt tuts did 1- nm somethin- of th* 

Hillln- of iaph.o'n hitt lejolin and urguant brow ley. In hie statenent ha says 
he hno sarnn knowlodit. of it, souu offlianu hour any hROWledgtl, th* SOS tol* 
sotiethin. of t:«i killln h. Uajor chiffer, tut uoue that involve tiiu ii Uiu 
i U111, > tali Jlv t i mA HUM him oven a good suspect. Lots of 

i vw Bxastblr ftf ttw KilJin of ai i,t L-».iotui laA ^rowley. ^*wy ro«w 
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somethin’ of the kill t* of other inofle, The- >uap»ectert - they hsui r»o real 
.nowlxtre, thov voro net mc«*i t, th uv v.er rot witnesses* ■ ver. If the) fcWt, 

it j&ulrt rot involvt l ir U* comiiision of othor .-lo-caller. crimes* 


luring ihia trial, o*c»yTOur.i has been playsd ur a , <xt\l ly the 
prosecution; baokKrounr,, prejuiiclul .Lvayt. to th*. defense, 'ow, let* 5 loo’/ . t 
th« other background* jt. io r.ot pretty tut true* MtU look It Uo bMKyWl 
of ajot ;u u*tt Schi.for. (ajor r .criiffer in a;. olo man* H« ><*s ir . <jsb1u 
and his Job there was similar to hir» Job in olrano. Ills' job was securit) of 
'.error tr «o;<s ii oooupied territory, to* the hucslans hnv»- r >v«r beer ecu sod 
of bolrr soft-hearted, of beinp. cany or, the er.smy If they bad ar. opportunity 
to te otherwise* It.e Job of \u u t schiffer end doinf hi" type of wore In 
usain was certainly 1 ot ar «nsy onu. The security of troops lr. or occu; led 
territory anywhere find with any ..-eopie in certainly not an eas) one. Ik sent 
from Uuesla to Trieste* Rind tl« tttflp l.v r ilior j w timr 1 - 1 . . j i 

hard and no leas cruel than tlie Kunaiuna had been. There wero atrocities - 
certainly thore were atrocities. « have records here of cun belt. • ambushed in 
the r.lrht, of bombs belru thrown into bh.-ators and blown up with th e occupant* 
inside, a# have records of . very, very dirty tj'f « of warfare - at. ill -l 
warfare* Tou nay not sympathies in anything , <uil, and 1 do not, but they were 
soldiers and doing a Job for their country* 'ih«y »^»re doing. Jt t;*ey saw it 
in their own llpht* It was tough and that mde the own dolnp the Job pretty 
tough too. They were cruel .nd they had to be hard* VM typo of orb <*ns rot 
conducive to paying too raioh attention to the letter of the laws of war. Because 
the lawn of war were not. regarded on one aide, the Other side couldn't stick to 
the lawn of war. It. 1 so necessary to fight fire with 'ire. ‘.hen Sohlffer came 
to Holsanj the people were U.& same* Yes, pen tie-ten, th 1 partisans worn huiity 
of torture and murder. Humanity - tlwy ntvor hoard of it* "hose people were 
war rebels. It was with these - jir rebels that Captain Hall, Major Ilttlejohn 
and Sergeant Crowley aligned tnemsolvue. Those Allied soldiers came into this 
occupied territory, they organised the partlum a, th iy supplied than and led 
them so they became «ar rebels - not ordinary tar rebels but the foremost of war 
rebels. I,et me mote fron the letter of Captain Halit "Once inside Gsrman- 
occupied territory, re were entirely or. our own, ad autonomous an sol;liure-of- 
fortune ir a Chinese war or banana republic revolution*" This, punble.ien, 
doesn't sound ill a open combat* "Uy noon w« had i.atle contact with some local 
partisar.F and later ware on the way act into th 3 mounts ! ns* • .1 .aanaged to 
'•at contact with certain people In Bolaano and perfectod a ;vlan for blowing 
out one of tb« tunnels or. the h*H* through the crerjior." These jooplu in 
kolcano warn naturally ,artisans, "These hicaous acts yield a crop of men whovi 
fury kro*<B no bounds - they make up tho mrtisnn bands i'vu helped organise; 
they're the sword of Cod, if there »var Jab been one in history." Thev were 
aligned niUi war rebels, with people who thou, hi only of revor e and reprisal* 
TTh:So people were war rebels ajir. cruel. Yes, possihl} they l.ad a reason tr> be 

cruel, 1 oaaibly a reason for rover a rut that wouldn't t* o th out of thr 

cater iry of war rebels. i4it me read the definition of war nMl fTOS pari 

149 of r*. *7-10 ' ules of land arfarei " ur rohols aio parsons hi thin territory 

under hostile liiltary occup.at.ion whe rise in unis a.alnst the occupying forces 
or aralnst the autlerlti s uotat.I ishud by the sunu. If captureu they nay te 
punished with death, whether they rise singly nr in small or larru Lane's, 'hoi her 
or not they have beer, called upon tj do io by their osn expelled rovurnr .i t,, and, 
in event of conspiracy to ret el, whether or r.ot euc conapirttS) shall have 
.ihtursii b overt eot of hostility." ertalrl)' thane psrsans ir .icoupied terrl: >ry, 
occupied by a hostile nation cons under the fret yorv of »oj rohols, .’heir 
leaders, regardless of uni Ton , re^rdlwss of nationality, com* under the 
category of war rebels. ut you »iy sa> they ira not subject to death without, 
trial.. T^>t an nuote sgslr. from faptair hall' letter 1 " It seems .1 tho life /tnd 
death has beer, in my haneie iii cb ti.le started, for us the only rcpi'jseotatlvo of 
Inw .rd orxley wherever I've .‘on- , 1 have !.*id to sit as ju^-je at trials of 
criminals and spies; to determim- thu fate 0 / prisoners taken; t.o lssut omers for 
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for the flenoral »n 00 th..t yet meant violence to nomenrc nlonp the line before 
they wore consummated," That, gentlemen, 1 • YM Au/ust Sehlffar 

or from An larffaasan or ftnra; It in a quotst" sr r rr m lottur written by ’a,'!tali. 
Hall to hie wither. lie nat as a juh'e it th* tri.iln c* ortmimls / 1 .•. spies and 
net trained the fate or pfitMari taken. *»• th • fate of prisoners a* 

his own Tato wae dlUfdlltd* T -«t ij- OXaninO SOSM n*' th< M’hll [hta In tl tl 
of a fellow OM loader, ra»tain Chappell, fm th* Pi|Ht rwd it court yoatorday* 
In need of transportation, Captain Chappell and hln associates captured Hi' your<- 
uauphter of nr, Italian raaelnt ax I held her for ransor. - the ratio jr ball ' i . 
une of a tnmi • Ihag i] hW until I isjr If! Pinl iM4 will brut) • ther. 

returned her. j* that l*pn1 warfare - la that open oonbot? Ifoldir r convenlurt 
two prisoners ami havlrp no further use ^or tbr'r services, t* »» two . rl>< r in 
were done away with* •' it th*r tried with blaokjach* and fltiolr 1 ' tint 
inconvenient anil doubtful, t.l^y slit their throats, l oen that sound 111 •• 

American officers In or or eoahetl ho, per,tier or, rot by a lory shot. Chat; ell 
also relates ho* certain prleonwre wero shot r-h! 1«* tryJnp to escape, Thi.y l \ 
have been - the; may have hoot sh.ot while t’-yinr to «'sc «|'0 but If you >4 11 r-. umber 
the fvirafraph before that he raid, "I will certainly treat you .-is you wo il treat 
me if I were your rlsorer," Tr: hoi van 9 the Intro of lata warfare, th* lawii - 
war sore unknown, "he war !r rolsano was not a le -al war, but the f rose utlcn 
may say '’apt-ain fall > ss in the unifom of nr officer 0 * th- Cnilt-d ftut.a, the 
suction of m 27-1G I have just read you defir 1 rr nr rebcln doe* n I. refer to 
unifom. A person car be a war rebel o1th«r ir or out of unifom. 'her# la no 
distinction, but If thay were in uniform how did that affect the situation. 

Chappell told you lr. his article yesterday hoi clothir r and equipment were 
drorped for the pirtlsare. They also «ero dressed in Awericar uriforasi they 
also had American equipment. How then could any German who made the caj t ire of a 
soldier In uniform tell whether he had an American soldier, a hritlsl scl Iter or 
an Italian or yuyoslav person. Captain hall told vou how, apparently h o'< ? 
urwused In Aiauriean uniforms, he and the partisans rode through towr sir Mr . 

Yankee soils nrd r beliiv* that, woul ■ identify ther.. ir th<» minds of the ore y as 
African. interra, the vltrost* yesterday, testified that ho spoke . ith Captain 
Pall mar tines and that Captain Tall arohe Italian. 1'rs. Lei.ls, mother wltn- as 
for the prosecution, said ajor Ilttlejohr. spot e fluent -’rench. Tfov- vnr, ary 
captor to Know what nationality thesu people .-ere* 5 They were waorlrp a ur.if. - , 
thej had identification papers, but anyoru could have Identification pap ors. 
Chappell spoto of form ropers an mid* "*ur rnj>rs, forced by the parti vine 
In their secret proas in 'iolluro, ould si o us to he laborers twine troniported 
to v.ork on QSMU fortiflcufcions in I’rermr fnss." 'he- al! had ,*pers) “voryone 
had papers, imt if on the verr>» of expecting to \ e caupht us var r«il;eln, thoy 
mlrdit very easily for^fe papers for thsmsi.lvws to be Italians, parti shiib, s: 

American or hrltleh sol»1i»*rs. "Tu* i“prlusion, r-entla.en, in obvious. Cafiaii 
Hull of ' r ;.l and lajor Littlejohn mk «»r(joant Croi-ley of ■ wl ici Is ar 
orffunixation similar to nuw 0 "A f and those . 'ties ard vl ose /itsuions there It the 
"olzano area were th« aaiie as our 0^^, wore war robols. They aliened ttonselvea 
with vsr rebels and they ust he classified a*, van rebels. 

Thera is or u fatal error in the spacificuti ona as tirutn upalrist l'ajor "chifror 
i M i tors, hi’ ti-’o ah hi i ■>'d with satlpK jo ntly and In i»ursu*ncs of a 

cotv.v r lr tent t ith .miarna. ily executi- >• t\ >- sevi*r ir Mvlduala r n.iud, T saj' this 
cl.a rpn is erroneous. c chiff«r has been wu-trayed b; the ; rosocution as ruthless, 
mean, arrows t Gestapo n «*rt who wotld ate at nothing to | il i «■: •. '• iL 

sui iounl any t’arriera there were tr nurowiurt. As the aoananding offlcor if 
' ' ' . ' • ■ tl • ' o i l ‘ • ’ ' ' • *.r T..1 t‘l 

tora w«rc unnar his et.«*>ard. ftl] MN id ot t rs* Thoy wsra In 

off oat t is tomato, :t in to •-» IlialMl tl .tr that th* postlfiii, ruthless, 
arrofunt, hauchty '.ajer phtffer woiild not call *ls t«>o oubordir ates, .m isrp'aeu. 
urii :iton, irennforerce to deoiruj on t.hc elimination of certain ir.fiividuels 
<*ho achiri'er vanfceo elinirated. Is it to be thou bt tl • t. he, th’. person deec* >led 
by t.hs prosecution, the arro.’wnt 1 officer, ould brlr ,» tl rur two n, t se two 



aw*n you htvn seen ir. t.hc. rlscnor 1 * • ue ur several u»ys anu J.o yuu cun 

rwaoil' so* are not . v»i ^ Inteiilgont, tr.t .... fur-i.co or u with hLa on 

t»*' fut* (jl those men, ... , inUfMO) v«.ry hardly* UHlUrgMtfO tad .t*v* 
hud no uHcnative tut to ctoj iohlfftr'a erderi* if a laid than fee i dial 
f*»t ud axaouta iAdividsala, It ria u ertlar t >.••., '•• 

an bhsi: hi i ■ *t ai ft . . viot* Ha told thaai , 

•’tnru wan nothin 1 gImu t.t.ut cowiu b* dOMi MS uupi ua.« there, that la t) • 
defense''' a.Msertlofi, Tt It your opinion that thosu two nun, Anuer«:uaa«tn and 
ktrtj •• 1 , ' - , bad »ry knowledge or edueatiun in the l*w* or *sr? 

l» > you thin* th*y row of th.a ter" a of ti • ui.uVa uonvontluhV That la v«iy 
unLikely. Tn»v wore «oil trained 1j. ntacipilne, ir. obodience to ui ore ■< 
t»x; licit obedience to oiuero, ■ ut they oj c not trained if Lnw luir.s of oar, r. 

•nch of the two occ-.xirs, 1 / «irut8<Ji i«nd tors ..or*- ,, t vu explicit or**ora, 
unequivocal orders which they huu tc obsj , Th*> rei e told on uuen uni o t> »« 
occas. ops thpt t».«y hau so...* prisoners v.. o hau been o j..- cmnou to die un>. uuat to 
execu 1 ad. Tho r.athoo of execution to i u:;ftd K.ta also lolu to thu.u y U.uir 
superior officer. It v ia thuir jot to ctrry out U.v order for execution an.i U.ey 
did. They we»m Au oist chiffer'a firir./ a use. They ere no store guilty of the 
crime el.Icy mi then ary flrin s.,iu*d. The; tru iin ahm guilty than the . iilir. 
squad In the ' ostler caa* which was cited early i: tnia trial, in that case the 
euj rrior officer, the oo..uaun<t',r oifice* of /* iviaion of a hi /i*r echelon, oiuored 
the execution of fifteen American off leers itru mn who uiru Ltuiuvu from toreica 
at La Spoeia to rww4.t certain, demolition, bonera! .ostler <>vo thu order) me 
order wn • carried out; .wnerel cellar un tric'd arc. convict**:; anu uenarol 
: ostler paid the penalty. You have not heard and you ..ill not hear of the 
indictment of th* solders vl.o pulled U.e Lrl^jere, tn soluiurs ..ho tauu u r . the 
firlr." Squad, for shootlny those fifteen of '1 cvm and cj&n. They pulled the 
tri. *rora ehich ner t the bullet* through U * touioe, ne> performed the sot, 
hy alrouLin't they be tried If we arc to try 4 «nu*.-r^aasei. anu ...tors here'* fiiey 
ehoul not be triad b»«aiis« the. »erc « gu.ecut'j^ t>i« oidere of U» >, oo..umunaij,£ 

officer, lie •• laid no intent, fherc wus no ,i .uni »x. Ua- of thu we.-, ora of 

Uteb firln/; a 4 ua»i ann there was r.o intent oi the pail of ..nuartfiteuen one tore, 
Or>era3 ontler Id ha.n the intent and ha f. 4 aou tnc c.u au. t uu< uus, wiuwrpaf.sen 
and 'tor* are ir tho u-.w josition as thu An.uuure of that ’irin,: aqu^d, ihey were 
i*vor oruern unu thuy executed tltoae orawt* lor U* execution of the auv«n men. 

You heard Etors' s(.ate..ant yuaturuay uhan ua ou if he wlet.od to tuw« the d*ana. 

He said, 'M.o, if ny old exwwandlr. * officer does not nisi, to talk, neither do *." 
't-edlence to orders - dlsoijline, .nut is wiu*t lau (jeen beu/iltt these people - 
not the lews of rur. That is nlw.t U q> lean «* i ai.d tliat is what they will always 
rw tul^r - aiaoinline, a uainot ayruu «itu thu iueoio^y out you muni suy Umt 
they have hoard tills thin,.- puui. it>: into them, »hoy ha.a bwuu.tu eo ii.uucU 1 r. 1th 
obedience to nruer* wlUmut ruor.tion tlutt t .cy ir ail casus imucoiA ■ uly obey the 
ordere o' their coc.'.«no.Jn» jI f i cor, : o '*u cii-lti..! tJ jji ti.at if thu prosecution'* 
picture of \u. ust chi ffer ia correct, U»>*« .ri .u,;auBJn i. . tor* arc not guilty. 

If you do not nubuaribe to ti i >< 11 oniau, then you ..ust suosorinu to the second 
prumioc that >uin«rpaa«en *u ■» tor/, ur* 1 * uilt Mid ohiffer ia rot guilty - they 
car't, nil tl re» N /'uilt of conapiracy on <2 Lh cotton intu.t to *111 tnese 
| l f an peoila. Jf ohiffer au.q,rated to -ui iDi'iiussw. tora it xiuld be a good 

idea l.. elLuinutu th*.$e uecrtcw/i ann . ritis. ,,-rsor i.ol, thtti. if ..n .ur.-'.aesen onu 
•torsi on ti.eir own initial: /.' >««.t, fnur.t. an • ehot thuue people, tf. ir Jct.i ur 
!•* not. ruilty nr.-, . n .or» am an t torz are ( ;ui Lty, uu with Jointij aotw ’ ui. 
aiU. c>X' on ir.tent the; c u < ot bu guilty. .ohi Yer ia not allto - , cn, 

ii lithe? o.’ t'v sulwoblh rides* jyndei ^.n.n . and ..bar/ were u.^-s - ...; uri 
Ml ui. if superior ords u ir own, .... • . 

hot tif prosecution wll. »uy t.‘mt t . fact n . o. x.ecution is not. a 1*> ,ul aethou 
of execution, Thu pi CutiOO • . case 

si.' u v i'fort mm ..do r. . envoi' tin* irach ur i to alluy nuapiciun of rlsat hu 1 
taken ’ace, Ut 1 as >>tu, gentleMNIf vhlt is o O nstunl in a .vstapo heed— 
quart'*r>i or ..on tialnod in beatspo worn thur* tu Sieve u hsrrim mil.-. »c: u 
t' **.il "/ery t'ne you Mkl a u.ovo ts cover up trucks, -hy ahuuld you ompact 








rinrtcrr'i i*«i nrvi "tori to infer fr * th* i.wbliod of Mxoc-Atioi* th^t th* oxecuti. >n 
it-ielf »S 9 illopal# tor, Of thin Mlibr do rr. think t >' mue!*| they are told 
to do ac-othinj> by otxteune in autorlty ami thu r do It. !»•*;. dw't atop to 
reason why are we dcliM this the wav w* aru doift{ it# hot Lb M t.l oh dtilMot r, 

V!f-tlw: Of , 


hoi-, may It lo&ss the cir.idi'^alor, you ' v t? tho *>iotu.o of t.l.e fi *bt r in 
lolMDO| Ifl in) around olwuno. You woo thi.t there was W illo--al war fc ipir on# 

’Vo hundred fift; <dlon -elrri! the linos In Oap^n occup -m territory, them wus 
« war foiliJ or. r'i thl« hi was 111 •»# :il# y->u hove ut : h- v* |.'«nu tin L-ao- 
nmrters, 'hJo‘ "chi Ter and hi* stall eontlnwt there -iihtlny for th> security 
nr emir troop- in the area, You hn?s or tie other han-l onywlaud bands ot 
partisans MfauShlnf tb< r.er.*ans, conalttirw’ A*cota>;e, oaiaaittln>j muraer, if you 
plobOOy . | e r M v«*r ornortunltv aroae, The war wap illegal - on both lidbl It wo* 
llli - -■. o car not *a < that tho Oonaans thore in ti n area *114 not also cocr it 
illM. nl wArr^r* Ar.fi i:-I not violate tho laws of ar and the rule* of Ian- warfare 
as laid .’own ir. xir manual nut we nave shown that our si ie, 'hat the /.lli*-*, that 
th-* artisArs worn also co'.Jitt.inp murder, c-wiittinr -»trocit1->s, ami wo w« -*■« 
that in that aroa we had an illegal war, illoral or hot) aides and all the ’-ay 
throiifdi turn was ro lewn.itv r->ut. this war at out Holaano, m weo thut a- .« of tho 
war rebel leaders who «wre Allied solt'tors and officers lost tneir llvee if tbls 
war. At least one of them returned to tho United -taton to |unliwh a book In 
which ho wrote at pr • L lengths about the actual atrocities ami crt»w«e a ain.n tho 
rulws of land warfare cort*i'ted by biaaoli.' nnd hie associates uurli <p t.la t war 
around -oleano and ti it nan rocs ved a 11 rvotion, he received acclaim for tho 
Vary thlr r* th«t wo have those > r ier on trial hero touay - the verp enrua thin-«, 
and ho has been -rmote-J and In rootnvinp Liie protection of hia country, how, 1 
don't »>is» t> say thie wan «u.o hie associates wore not. herns - of course they 
were - th y were brave ..rn i.do fought \ • T oO'• t ar and did i Lot of 'ood. 'vrv *'« 

foin to condenn the* r«n her** ’or the wane thin< a that we acclaim our own people 

for' ’’’bat is not Justice. This man war « war rebel - Chappell was a war tehrl 
ar J 1 <■ commit crl «>n tn-airst th«* laws o # ’ land rs.faiv!. You nuet recoviao that 

fact, on tie ..on# The"r i*er ir t.i doc*, hero are not tn« only on^s - Captain ail, 

Cttj tair fhbppoll aim otters thnre • ule ra.v# errora. Th«.v i laced In Jeopardy tho 

< ton t.r Ihod o »avo. dl V ! oil and caphoiri Hall 

both st.atid in their r*»ap »ct’v<s fuulications, onn boi/r in Ui« prose, th" othor 
fce’n- ir a letter written by I«i.l to his . .oti. >-.r, thuir iiitt-ntlons If caurht of 
rtie.-ulRirv theasolvos na shot down airmor. Thiu was for the sole purpose of 
•Neaping thb penalty laid down .'or war ret -. Is. Thu 1 ' h.‘«d BO illui'MlIt They know 
i'* CA-'t-ir*’.. they f-tceu -Ji-atti, nose on r new t.t-^ nil vs of l»nw warfare. IVe 
w«r« educated dor. ana in aoiiiti on to i e‘r« brave ®on they won:' smart men. Vh»r. 
v "«»•'- rot like UMirgUNMI Iftd tori in tho ioofc coney# Thuv Kr «w if Mn|M bhoy 
were subject to t)-e jar-alt. of auth so they l’ollo-od their inteutaon o heln" 

»t ot do' aimer wiior caui-i u uy the on any, ' c our so ttio ene.vy learttwd that ho..*> 
o’* thee# pooplr captured . e.. * who uad been actual war rebole when oapturod in 

tinlfor? -eclartMi l.nomA- Ivua to e ul.ot. down air-on, nu -t bocewo ver^ lutiu an 
thn actii.i 1 airvion cuu, l# Hnv. >«• Uiw captor ta toll m - • .m t,i e o-'fj.oe** was a 
- aimai ar - t Mtl* Ha was ir ri .'sr^.; »«• Had -apore wt.ich Hi 
rut; ro!. hi authentic; ’-u hud a unlfoi-n v.hic)- iie .ay or .not nw authorlaod to 
v»-«-r# Ho had nothir ’ to <ij t*ti? rui nti him ,tnd *«o th*' war t-ecaMO worse and *v»rso, 
li * -o (-•>♦. rir^it or nice. H wao rirtv ir* holnano, all tho wav ti.rough, so ail 
captured - en won aun;.*-cter’ of he'r- war rvbnle .heti er they were or i ot and tnis 
earned the death of some of our alrmer.. ,h ►*«<.- n fl efflMfl i-h<i riakad a *r*ut 
i.eal - -hi. van >nc of U ,-i- ,iCin to try hi . *»fc evi tora baCK across the ilr.es 
but when they the-iselve* r»-n caurht, not with t,hu Intention of Joornrdi*ir-' tho 
fate of arv cm fcur" ; at , >ut ti t tiidu-'iit or that, thw, l aclurau tho-isolv *s 

tt b« .v’ntora, oxjvct.i t, -rotactioi- of the lat a of 1 nr. warfare for that 

■ . »t. u.. . - - . ' ' i.i 

fctfttfM i It '"iLstar.ii tor a ihort phllt. As I vay, I CHnnot end J do not a ak you 
t.o n.n ro’snd, let al ot <■ subsorlbn to th-» l-iealoiry, to th. i<l*.-a» In o»i fllut with 
oui •« all tfu i-a/ throu. h, ’ ut put y jursslvea ih tl.. poaltiui' of the o-'' , looia 
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finti .: at ol...u > - >r •- .o -i • i . .... . .... i, A ;•*. . »• 

lNO| i ehix • Di III . Mi || t i war - an 

illegal hm'i It 1* not 'iM open oiwbll i v , ursaloe go against eaah other 
but where the non couldn’t wait out of the rarrisui. at nJ i t . it hoot expeotlr*f. 
a knife, where the uun aoulnn’t aleep at nig t without ax(>eotinr a bol through 
tho window, where they couldn't >,o to an ex iletud men's club without exp ct r 
tho club to bu altao*od, «hexe they ouulun't ride uoirn th» struct -.lthcut 
axpoctWi - to have thui- throats cut - death ij at every turn. v ou uro In host!!- 
territory, you are fighting -.-ur rebels and your Job ifch u cont < «nt 1-. 

to protect ynur own wray, if course, you ar© going to do tUa to th- bo.t of 
your ability* Jf It weans overstoppiii, Uic laws of Iona warfare at ti/.*cr, you 
aru ,j>ing to do that, i urtici lurij so if U.« anacy enxuiges In the sax-m practioo* 

r ow lot ur, aumariae for juat * .auoumt. 1 dwelt at sums length on th 
char/ « n alnat bans riut*. . .•« t .uU ia inn cunt of tho charge. W »n« pr<:.i«mt 
when Captain ’ all wa* executed uxd that Is all. Ho tied no hand in tho execution 

of Captain Hall, fh* pr—iM that dehlffer, Andergaasen uikI StWI acting Jointly 

anu with cormion lnter.t in tho locution of I iltlujohn, Crowley and thu four 
American alnuen ia incontestable - tint premise ia impossible, Tiio three cat not 
be guilty; either you can fine andergaasan anu tor/, not guilty or you oust find 

<tahiffer not /guilty, iax>ember the type of war L-eix fought at lolaano. •« oor 

what tlMtao uer. were up u.alnet. k u...u.ber it was illogal ar fra.; ito Incej tlon. 
4 i»:iort/or the teta porforuod by tho American ax d britisl. personnel in leadiny 
partisan groups. iteiuexnber the utrocitl-.-s were not all on one ni.ie and xnako your 
verdict accordingly* Gentlemen, you exuy condemn thuae on in thu dock tut .>iat 
will yot «ave done? You will have eliuix.atod four Inal, r.ificxu t individuals. 

Or you nay fine them not guilty and you will uphold the stanuard* of Justice 
for which v.e have fought. I have h«axd and you a u . robably heal'd Italian 
people in th » stands and ii Uv> pros# who earn ot unuerstand our evur. trylrr those 
.r»on. They think they ehoulh lo olot bucauae they ai'w tho recent ot.wwy. That la 
not the American t| «y ot < oing. fliey tiavu L*«*en Lrou jit in hero for trial. Tlioy 
ttave ueun brought in here aooused of certain crlxi.ua. low they nay aspect a fair 
trial • the *ay expect Juatioe. 1 luioi they will / ot Justice. I know you 
Keritlexr.en are ixoinp to exardi e the uvii.exxce, you xxr* going to oxaivine everyth!np 
mont closely, ard you are oing to Lrlng ii» u vordlct to th** best of your 
abilitioa baaed on that evi«Mincw. . e thlnw ua i have shown chat ::anu utz la not 
guilty, tlxat eitrutr Anxier/a-xeen xtnd ;>tora or cbiffer ruiat be found not ,-ullty, 
aitu recuflu-er, fw tle..oi., Hat you cannot conueca) these defendar^ta beru without 
also coxioexunli.g t oo# brav ..un who fouglit !6r the United states of America in 
bolxano in th» aa..» area at the suit* ti.*-e for the sur.u crltaes, as you will by 
conderminp tiieae wen, by o«>aei3nV.og Ut«dr actions, you will condex.fi our people 
who ]*rl'oi*M>u the boxw* autn in On. ucxu placo at approximately Ut« saxue ti no. 

T)v>ae nen ar* not un trial bare - of cm: n*, they iru not on trial, i ut ie that 

a ruaaon for a aiacarria,« of juatioe' ihall we aoy Kiigl t iw ri*«ht' !.« have 
won t! ii war. Are wu •,oli to try W»* ox.oc^ a/id praiiotc our own people- for doing 

the atu u thin/ a' That la all. 

r riijontt This 1» an ap/.roprlat« tixie to take a -short ruoeea. 

lhe cor-nienlor then reeeeaext at b'JJ5 bourn anu ivan jxio^xintu at 1(XX> hours, 
at Tiiiich ti.»o all the i.t.l>orn of the coxiudaainn, i^-raonnel of tho proaecut'-.s, 
ang def<Wiae, r*io w«ru i.i :>«nt before tt c. ruooan, remvoed their lusts. . ^c) c-f 
tlw aoouaexi, tx o ir !.* xx - vU-r sxi-i r»»/.ortui ..ore xjn.. ;--ouurt. 

dajor SaMUel b, Ioswia, trial J»wb;e »vdvoc.at«, |N| p fWUbtl d the fol) l 
dual nr arpunenti 

'ay it 'luaae t!<u cOM.iisalon, ao tula xsubtor rtx h into U u final staiz-ue of 
tin trial, the >-roeocuti.>r, Un trial Jua, o advocate li tiiia catxe xu. i hl^ d . ' f 
have certain observations i lot nre iruiv-vn' n i {*artix»» r.t, ».o < elievc, l i it» 







Case, ihe first In that at no time sirco tl ■- I'glnnlr! o'* this utter ha* the 
trial Judge advocate folt on :* fersonality. • • l.-i 'ns felt • 

an the voice of two of the j*llsb ap.n/ln l*ople ar.<! to> and that er ' 

he has pursued his xor and his duty as it h»s b<-«n *u»or, o hav« In tills esse 
followed rules nor**l If' th»- trills by ooorta-oiartinl euhjtct to amerdisertB and 
obangus i^ade in tl la the/.ter of war by th# supreme authority lr this V ..iter, 

I hey are itlingll ftfaw \ b • • : > . 

orliah S| - suitin'-’ world are Hl^ny* concerned *ith th* fact that a. ova all othor 
things we stand for fsimuaa and in absolute 'a1m«sa In tribunal and Judicial 
process. Ho natter . riv-wre thlt UMJ shotti.- uxi #r 

onoh anu ovary cireumetones be entitled to a fair ri impartial h aring. The 
trial Judi a advocate submits that this ban been most adequately accomplished In 
this c*»ae lind the »rent«*i*t *-oof of that would bo found ir the fact that the 
first day whmi th« occisort come Into court they wore Bn exproaslor I am sure 
each and ever:’ member of the OOMlseiOf \.!K recull. As the days lava progressed 
and evidence brought forth their expression has Hanrod. Thuy have listen"" to 
their counsel - officers of the united d.ates Army asslr.nod to that duty, 
discharging that duty according to the oath they took In this courtroom - aid they 
havu brightened cun iuorably. Thoy have t.ai n a renewed Interest lr. thinrB. 

They, .ifter all, oulu be the best ones to judge In their own feelings as to 
whethor or not they had been accorded the full Minium of impartiality hare. That 
expression la the greatest complenent to the defense that they have ..ell aid 
ably executed their asslTed duty. Thu trial Jud e advocate would like to y 
before til* c/ausisslon that the defense has ally* an. veil represented their clients 
and brought every possible fict In their behalf before thin commission. Pho 
deforce Puts just finish**] its final argument. :,t tie expense of trespass!* on 
thb tiaw of the commission a little further, the* trial Judge ndvocato . ul i llae 
to answer and like to present to this corral we ton whit is tioli. vod to be the 
real basis of this matter. 

I will approaoh the argument presented by the defense beginning at the latter 
part or H and moving toward tho first art of it. The defense hs.s pointed to 
their clients or rather the acowwu an*.; .aid they were insignificant men. They 
were not. They wero Important men. They thought they were important. The 
impeccable 'chiffer who come* froi the roam *»m. straightens hla clothing to become 
thu dominant figure he ia in that our./unity. 7n this trial they spoak of Justice. 
Counsel are full; agrovd on t.he .natter of Juntlue. Vo i tat before this ooriul»eion 
has any interest excei t for a fair trial with ultimate Justice at the end of it. 

The defense suggested that some light wight h*» n*.st upon the matter by placing 
one's self in the position oT the ecausod bsc It ’ olzano in the oarl> ,art ox 
194>. That is merely a horrible experience. I think nothing further need bo 
said upon that. They i«ke a joint that both Captain flail and the seoon<tary author 
of thu Header's L'ipesfc article, Chappell, stated they planned to represent 
thuiBolves as slot down o viators. That la Interesting. I don't bsllevti that the 
analogy the defense would draw frv tl tat wulri be that all shot down aviators 
hucamo tar criminals. I would it .proas upon th«- ednda of thu corn! osl on the 
words »*r criminals tieeaune I will return to that latar. 

One question »s set out in the cnrjplatnt ia that the accused . ero SMMahers of 
on organization acting in support of cMvatant forces of th :'.ervjui oloti. I 
bellove thu ieferae hen e<1n.ltt»a that clearly and uno juivocally b -n tn • oAid 
ohiffer end the seeueed with him were ffnht.ir.; for the security of urrmr troops. 
That one sentence 1 . d . 

Counsel for the defense went into two jrojosltlons an regnrtls tho acc\.s»< chlftor 
«nd the accusod An< erg.*8f»en an.i t.orr. - that Loth rtf t v . »w could not he pillty as 
*1 Urttflr »f Joric. UM tlli lA|U of tl \ ll ill. In hi* ■ < 

premino r.» •«»,« Into o quastlor of *h«t lie callr "coverin hoir t.rac> r" - thnt 
is to say In the cane of *,11, rvv*e the kifttb look ac thouijh It vers a auie' «; 
in the cam of Littlejohn, Croi ley and f nrk»r to ’vy in their roj ort t v-*i- 
ahot whil** trying t escape m lli 1 mi of RltTOi) sod Tafoya. 










If I renumber the r#'ivr.« oi cfenoo oconial com«6l}i he says that this effo t 
to ccvur the ti«c. • 1- D4tui i for th '.*n»tu ( .c - natun I for U . 1 ‘eta* 0 • »' at 

U li M i hv) »' 1 r i " • • Of 1 * lU (iHUiar with tsu ftgllah use of the words 

"red harrin*" au a fuls** acw L ur • -u<i acroaa th . 'rue trail to .siwloau the 

un*.ury, It may r.av« uwen i .tuml tor tli* .jfUjo to ri tn« team' of **t>i to 

always iaco the bla.n« or cause of u«akh on th- deceased* fliat &.ay hnv u.'»m 
their .rtutlio *i don't • on, but I uo tmor tM« # that it uoulu l>ave been 'or mo 
reusm and on# rexso. -.ion*. at tho tine ur<l piaoo it > an dona, aiu that it far 
mislead! nr thoir own uuperlor authority. Those report* U*xt Hall had henred 

hi;.i«elf in his coil eu<J was a ouioi.ie »tt r.ot am.milted to higher authority than 

or at *'y futuro tine. It waa th-* offidLal rM#fd o' khl flM jl pO and hg kMl 
owr. action anu by tl oir o*n conduct and by their own words, th< ir official 
reports arc not worthy of belief. Apparently the truth was not sufficiently Ln 
thur. even In thnir own orgariaatLon, ana Uu. isfenae eays that is i *t< r*l« 

In regard to argu.u*, Um propos'tioi that the guilt coula not ov put on 
aaou*f«' 'Jchiffer and upon Ajvortfusoer and btorx* Ik calls thou, and I no to his 
words, QohiffWa firil I •. itv.t leing th* case, h« has presented so 

H uils new in military annula. A/) execution a 5u.nI that ^owa it* *ork behlrd the 

locked doors of a iwise -it; on execution squad which operates alone worvlnr behind 
the victims, one or t. other saving "ready", w.-d tl m in all Instances, mark you. 
In all instances, issue u false report* The analogy tetween that and li® ftrt r r 
squad in the >o*tler case is as wide as huxutn r>*son can contemplate because 
thorn men aid at: o; er. net, an act about which there was no i|Uestion, an act 
pursuant to military arcers. .ut. these mot. oh, nu* fhoir act was secret} It 

was clandestine* In the uur o ni lit t, ■*/ carried out the victix.* of their 
atrocity* I fall and completely fall to see any possible analog in that* 

Vhe defense has m*<is quite a olnt and t..,#y nave stressed it at coi s eraolo 
length and it revolves arnun 1 th..- use ol' the words "war crinlnals". Th* aofunse 
lias characterized L> roe of tho ilecw.eod an v.*u- criminal* | four of the deoe .asri 
by their deduction and characterization as "probable ar criminals"* A ’.nr 
original Is u very inter* stii thing* a ..*r rebel i« likewise a very interesting 
thir ft* l 0 not thiru. it is necessary t po Into any i’est detail as to the 
stats of affair* in 194 i> li northern Its y, I thin the uaobers «>:' this oosuklsslon 
wars aorvinp in official c ; %cit y st that tlxts. .1.0:0 is no prirtioular evlunnco 
before the court nut 1 think that question neea r.ot addrues Itself very Ion. ' ut 
the ram point I with to -.a>.o is tills - that war rsbsls or no war rebels, the 
right to nusuary execution n*vor exisliwi in the <»ocu*ed Sohiffor - never st any 
tiwn by the rul»a of 1 *nd warfare* Ir* addition to that I oul . also <r r to t.n« 
attention ot this hono wblr co'xxisslon th fact u.icl. ir, it uvidsne# uefore this 
onamissLm tnat tne adoslon tnat Captain .11 t».u»ark«d upon by ‘is owi letter 
was apf t uvuu by th# t"‘> hipl wst milit ary *ut orltiaa it, this theater at the tU.e 

ha left and J cannot fir ir. i.y own mind arj • rouno» 'or thirudog that they 

Kould nf'urovu sj.d send nr> ..merlcer. offloer on n mission ithich could bj «r. y stretch 
of tl.0 1 IgUtU II ' UMl C §h | zs hl« to z HI rthtls Indeed 

Jt y owr. oir*.! rsfcOhSS on utterly 'ipr.uaits Oonolusion* 

As to t-ajor Uttlajohn and Crowley, »*.. characterizes Un li. on# breath with 
Hall* I faei tbit thst il uni'xir. 1 (M th t .0 r.ot juntlfiwii i.y any vioei.ee 
uof >re tr.ia oosualnsiuf. a/n. is not true 1 . fuca of the evldenev baforo t.*is 
co.•id.Nslun* first, (wiors thir. cu.aiafc'oi. ihsfO in not tnt word of the activity 
witli ;artiB'.fia, i.far iti: on**, or ft out . i't.lsn>,s or the }>«*rt of the two dritisl 
subjects - not ot.e ot-d* hu: ti.ora>or«, I su > . nl tint that is lone out and 

support *.1 through tilt* c -. - .onts c«nlaii..:d it I unucutloii' r ; ' ibit 27, tns afl't nvit 

by ft* alaer **ro»n, : }JOf, l> skUl b# d«s3gnatt r. II tl .AUleJohn and 

roi • left • Ualoi as tho i.m of 'otruary 1 >a£>» R* doulgnatss t».*> 

data of U »ir captm o •*« ... $th or 26 th of Pobnuuy* Ithln that Ion U 

of tins it is haidl>' prolanlr Ual :;> an. things tjwn. | 1 ... 







If 1 nKutrabor the r*iar.« of ofennu owjikl correc tl>, h* says that this off" t 
to cover the treet a i s natural for U 'i*»stu ( -o - natural for tl * < istepo - 
it ia th*. •*•4 herrint”. «* Are nil familiar with the kA|Ultl use of tha wor's 
"red herrint" au a Tula* scent dr^-red acrau thi» true trail to misleau the 
unwary, It uutj have been i.aturul l’or th« uo ri tn« scer< of *«th to 

always Ud febf KU Hit 0 • •••>•. felt *•«« 

their ,nut ho* , i ucsi't • • oii, hut I uo kt«o»v t v > in # Uw.t it. unulu have been or on*> 
reuser and one react: alotaa st th« ties and .''ace it \ as done, nn- Mil is for 
Mislead! > m Ml i .or authority. IfetH reports tl ..t (mil hud hen red 

hiMsel 1 ' in tl a cell mi- *ks a suicide -«a nob am. fitted to higher authority t.iinn 
or at ai y futuro time. it was th • offici* i rooor*. o’ the fontapo and tiy their 
our. motion ano by their own conduct and by their oar* v oimh, tl«-ir official 
roportn art not worthy of belief, IppwBUjp tha truth »as not sufficiently Ln 
th*sc oven in their own organisation* and the defense says that is lateral. 

In regard to LI" propoeuioi that tiie yuilt could not be put on 

aooused Schiffer and u .. a aee« !• Mill UfeH* «H J .<* i.ie 

words, "’’chiffer's firing wiuaa". Vhnt b«iBJ| the case* h« has presented eomethii r 
,uite new in Military annals. an execution a;uad that toes Its work behind the 
looted doors of a baa*< ~(-t; on ux*a tion equati which operates alone wort-in.- behind 
the victims, one or tn other so. in> "reedy", n: a U<*i in oil 1/ stances, uarX you, 
in all u stances, issue a false report. > tie r.ulopy lotween that ana Lie firir r 

squad in the ostler cna*? is hr > iue >s human r asoi nan contemplate because 

tho.*e Men aid an 0 ] on act, a<> aot about, nitioh there was no question, an aot 

pursuant to Military arcem. ut. these i..c < h, no. Thei r act *a9 secret; it 

was clandestine. In the uarv o nltffet tr »y carried out the victim of their 
atrocity. 1 fail and completely fail to see any poseiblc analog in thnt« 

The uei'onse has aerie quite a point and t<>ey nave stressed it at eor s asraolo 
length and it reVclvea arouni the u»e ol the words "war criminals". Th« defense 
lias characterised tl row of the usce-soo *» war criminal*| four of the leneased 
by their deduetian and characterisation as '♦probable . ar <ir iminalH". A -nr 
o^iftinal ia ti eery inter* stli thin*. a -ar rebel in likewise a vary inter*atin/i 
thir n» I '9 not thin*. it is necensary to po into any rest detail as to tho 
state of affaire in I9di» ii northern it« y. I thin the ua«bur« of tills oo«*.uiscion 
were sorvin^ in official capacity at ti nt tlsw. Vheie is no portioultr evluonce 
before the court but I thin*, that question neon r ot a- dross itself very lour ut 
the .’am point I wish to maivd is tills - that war rebels or no war rebels, the 
rip,lit to uuttaary execution never existed In the accueeu lohiffor - nover at any 
tib^j by the rulnji yf lanu »arfar«. In ai.altlon to that I oul . also nr r to ti«e 
attention ol thi-, hono able co^-JUaion th* fact « hiali is i/> uvi :erce before this 
cnMAlssion that tJi« udesion > nat Captaii* ‘.*11 e-nai’kawi ujion by i« jwi letter 
whs aj-f iovea by the two hir;l est military aut orltlas ir* this theater ut the tUi# 
be left and I cannot fir- in i.y own i-.ind ary . rouriuo for thinx 4 .r»r that they 
aoula approve ai.d seno an A«erlcar> officer on r* mission which could by a r -y t» - tch 
of ths nation be ihWHUrllM and characterise him as » van rebel. I n deed 

ay o»r. mlr.d reaches an utterly opnuslte imhImImi* 

As to .-'par Littlejohn ai d Crowley, h»j characterises the in one breath dll) 
ii.:. I. • -I Ijnr. .1 fit 1 th I .a rr, jui-tifiju by any vine# ce 

tof >re LtiIa couwjlreiux. «*.n * is not true n face of the evirenc*. nuforo t -ls 

, r,. Lift) i wIhIh there |i i am . or.* i U attfitl 

with iertisnna, near ; •iti»Hrm, or » b*>ut . rtlsA'.e or the part of the t'O rltie) 
subjects - not at.e oro. ti.ora.cre, I eu >'«»t ti nt that is ions out and 
•Upportuti t,.ruurh the c: .. .until tria.i a .t- u it m uniM’utlon* r .,;,! ibit 27, tne affe’i 'ivlt 
tgr ft* i , r, i 4 n1|mIh the tide Ihil Littlejohn and 

11 on their oii* r 1 u; etruary 1>I*5» »*• 4n1p>tu tin 

ante of t» »lr capture >*s ddde o* u. 2$t| or .it* of Potiruiigy. dUiin Diet Len tr 

of tine it is hardly profeuible th. t to HIV thing* took pluce. 







Vsw U • defence h&o also madt a point. > * the use of 'an,.cutters and forr*" 

papers tawed upoi th< irllelt j u< Mdsr** at* .. n 1 * * * * * * * 9 •• - 

rintf»rra ha* said that he r*fl Sble u» identify it«Il L»o*iia» m talked 

kft I I ' ' li Ult-* t .tur . 

lhn first ti. * that Captain ’nil appears insofar as th" >*■ coro of this trlu' 
la c roomed in thy hands o:‘ tt« enaarn Is In th* report of tl.-. j >ollc* at 
Cortina she designated hi* hb "RodlrUk fhU| Amor loan flying Captain"* th* 
first, .ti e, th. ..r- »t t •• < -r . m i'wntifint him for • *u»t hi 1 as 

ii • Ml bin i tot ■ • . -)i i Urn• Min mu n 11 • 

hr <v«9 r,av ,, i c> sr.^ed a ft or U r.t, no ! ."eel it. cannot bs In point a< re. ;»•'.*•. 

Captain ' all* Aa re.ania »ittlejohn and Crowley, it Is easy for a witness to 
ro.T.«u.L<.r s peculiar head* ear, the red hut, m •• U v m fallowed and they were 
always In it. The ”ar «port wits of rest rltinn and American Ion.*- before the 
cofnrnonce„,er t of hostilities dsslgnaUxt a way ir whl oh a nan *a» to bo identified 
when his bed) was found -.nd that was hy the dop t«j'a, The records of tho 
cemetery or the testimony 3 :* »or. who ia»* their bodies show that there 1 ero do 
tsps on them to desirnate ih r «t for vlct t y ore, That it was Pall, re > f o even 
farther. Tho ar Tepart-er t has for. ( Ish every .an of tide oommlseion 

in familiar, Uch for*. .003 into phy?lc*l peculiarities of 1* .entity such as 
ir-issir. test!. ,r.u ..itK- that 'or.. 6j* ii ban ..1 the obseivations of w!t» oases* 
th# two corrtspon ier.ts saliufiud tr.cir official agencies of tie 'it.ltod rtates 
govenv.er.t that the body ».<»s trmt of Hall am! buried It h«» such. ho*, h »•;,b 
' kjor Lit. tie John spoke a perfect 'ranch because th< wltnusn, Hr*. T owi* says 
eho conversed with hie. in rerch. by" *cau»« ho went to i-chool in 'ranee. 

4 n l' hi9 l entity was there ary question? As tr lJeutenart Charles Parker? 

How do ve identify ourselves as officers of tie Cnited bates <»r«y? because 
•ach ami every or.o of us bar. a serial nun her peculiar to ue. ^here my re na/»*s 
of sirdlarltj l-ufc of tho serial r.uoiber thoi e lr- not. Msmies tho ra.e of Chsriee 
fari or frcs-'i cdnd. A private serial r.umrer took off fron. Corsica on the 17th and 
or the eveninp of tho 19th that serial numl er wae burled. Hov aid they et it 
axn! ware ary Allied personnel there to ao anythin’ wl fch that serial now er that 
the ar apartment had attacl ed and attached lour aro to the nai.e of Charles 
Fart'er* dorsums di-: th.at therise'Lves. here did thej’ i*et it A»*alr off ths 

do tap.s* The tod: was wear it k a vatch, Cnited tates povarrment | roperty, of 
the type ordinarily l-su>^d to ravlpators at d j llots of planes* In uonneotlon wi th 
f'arran, hnx. ond .mu Tafoya, thore ir. the aa-.e story, 'ihey had no dlfficultj 
whatever ir lUentifyin U>o»t ho<ti«s at •' huryine th«/.. as nuch. They were satisfied 
with the identification. o have sls.oe Ues* stttJefltul with the Identification* I 
thim tha ider.tlfication >1 I III AIM is teyond question* 

I c«uo now to the accused • uta wl lch is p«rhap* a aitu-itlor lnterjetinp in 

that th; oth tr t.hreo accur-o stand cl.arp. d witii se/or nui’ders - seven orders in 
s very si ^rt vrio ! of tii-c but uts chirped i4th only a mux*der* ^Usely 

we would not draw a fine line to the uilt or innocence of non on the punishavsnt 
to be meted out to thorn baaed an tho number of their murderous a'cte* Tt is a 
fundamental ;uestlor* of ,uilt or innocence. o will now trsco th* accuso* utsa. 
First, 1 would like to urn > the at,te» tion of the conunission to thu exact 

specification! "aetin.- Jointly vil in fursuar co o a common intent, did, at or 
noor -olrano, Italy jt or a; out - yenruary l'M5, wronpft»lly, and contrary to the 
law of >Ar : 111 summarily Captain ouorlc •. . Hall, an officer of th** .rv of 

th* Cnited t&tss who rat then recentlj been o<»| tured » n d vsan a prlson«r of war, 
by a 1 • . 1 • ti nook uni . 1 I n MM l .:«t into |. 

evi<!enc« 0 * thut, what let us UiinK > oulci be Um unquenticned, nbiolutely beyond 

u>; ,t: .*•, • •• ft. ■ 1 ' •> ' 1 . • - ■ • ut/ ' a uilty * 

Plrst, because wn kno- th'.t th.o :under tool pluco in a room, we » mid say Mu»'. the 
people who were in the room wore nwtumlly very important nn*l could contribute 

9 of to infinite facts* 'ow ir- view of tho fact, it is silo od tc have been a matter 
of HCtin< Jointly and ir. purnuunco of a common intent, we must explore when did 
tho intent b«ff,ir. and vhn '..new about it an* whore wa 3 that with reference to tho 
ro-jr. that they xil fiikally pot Id* How tho trial Juiige lltMlf that 



if it here establish-.! u t uU o. tl.e in aouunoU nf thl* o* fen so hod kxiown 
previously, lofore t: > v ve: i,«nt to tht roots, t. .a a*x> ..as to b -oro away 
with, dlnppur, Mtot (•out nwl4 t*. tho beginnix.,*. of -hut is uniiad, "toting 
Joi'tly in ;>uruimjict of u ooMnn intent*'" HOC, IT 00* un »:.; e it, trial is one 
out of r.jur, ' n) U| it or* , , 

•Hen it is ectobliahcd Uin they hr.ew a wan was to uj done a».«y with, bant* they 
all proceeded thereafter to o to a rouu, the lour accused, aif i.huti ti ey sot 

dour to th.» ro**., th--.. , ot tho wan who >.aa the or. ct o ’ Lx«ir ansiies !i. Uic 

roan wit M| • loOki Mfi lit ret, you tlMg 

iiii-i uuai jr % in your .1' '<•< yoi r>al». Into a rood, rl.at, i so it just at 

ordinary room, a rocu of which 04 .*» h.oulc. iavc no possible reason x’or L-aj ini* t; 
that an unlawful illegal anu — u; de: .tun translation v.us to tax*. lace -here, or 
wss It a rou. , Ml to 01 ic of llu wlUi- r.ses t i-.nich had a nud roputatian* 

'hot you t ;o to Unit rooui you Lutfix to . ith*r t' un«j rotas which put an honvut wan 

to thinking* how, if as you wait int i ths roan you see certain things which 
place you on I'urtnor notice of u illegal enterprise - J thina port ape if u 
walk I'd into & row- one of tho things you saw w.ts n aai.,,lin„ noon*. tnet you wJLd 
iw.'-o ro excuse unbox l. a! inii sun of heaven for 304 in , "1 didn't knot .hat 

was /.roll.f to happen*” A noose rwpxuaentj at .*4 one thing, anti ->o fax as 1 r.rov, is 

gun 01 •'ly u.iod for On ij one purpose - that I thiru woulu be conclusive, If, iutsr 
yo.i tn.it, you car tw,usd to #tuy in there v hilo a ■•oor mui locked suit boltuu, 

I do not soe .and fall to comprehend aiiyono coninr out «*nu saying, "i an. an 

liJir.ccr. t .-.an. I didn't nor i hut me b^ii to I ippcn* 1 didn't l«Utid (Alt 

bad or wrongful*"' Tlutt doubts tins credible, mat is main.' this couxxlsslon to 
ko behind tho loc*td door > or puoj la tb«is ui, a,,ed, tic product of ti nir 
et'c.Hfe .ei t .as a conspiracy, ui.f. sir.pic out Jr a. their stories, ouch a #elf-**rvin.- 
declaration to do the .J««t possible ,,ood for each ..an, aliout in thw tret ction 
Lohii the locreu door one ..ax and uay, "You aru less guilty, or you are wore 
guilty, or you aru .;uiltv, u u you are innocent*" Ti.at is a , rent request on the 

р. »rt of the accuseu uts and yet that is exactly what hla counsel has usisij thu 
cotailseion to do lx. tnis case. .0 -111 bogin, tm trial Ju .o advocate sill, to 
axoi-ius end explore precisely ano definitely tide .^uestiun, uei iiuiiitK fro., the 

1 ft m-. reading tc . . .» rl.rrt Just U.«y oit i». tho prisoner's dock, I ive to 
tho court first the contention of dchlfferj "I cannot ru-iowucr any ...ore whoUior 
the Ulstci of th* .,er».i-r vrie, Hans ut», wa prusent in r^y 0 *ficc ot. ebru»ry 
1 ?, 1/45, st noon, >.iw»n 1 .ol.ee* -u .urHoeser. ar.d .tors to ro, ort to -y offiuo to 
carry ut th»* execution, J furtiur heliev- tl.ut i rorve given ,'aiuurp^asur. and 
tors the order to prepare everytliin,. for carryin.; out of th*; exoci.tion -.ufore 
Huns fluts appeared and that liana u s entereu x-.y office on.1; niien .uiderixasseii and 
tor» had . 1 ready left for th« collar of tu*- o lico ruiluing," :’h* trial juu^e 
advocate would tu.alysa tne*« ntatu.«nt5i .*n r»o :.o alcr.g. In the first .'lace, 

1cMff,r falls to deny that 1 uts was there because h« nays, x caxaiot ro «.nar 
any tore," ;>• xioeen't say »ut 2 wasn't there, he says he noean't rexueadxer, -ayi-o 

yi.rj, way do no, tut h? ». .e ulo; :*hcut U<ut ti u ho . »vu ,.r er;>, asset, ax. . t.jtz 

*-h ,? ix.structions, th - oiuor t » 4 :o uji an- j-repore ovaiything for carrying out of 
tho execution - that is clear* . ow lot's .10 down*. "Ln ebruury 1, 19x»5, »s i 
.<;*« rvt.Ui. -uxidy to •< down to the cellar of t; - office i»uilainn Ir* oiuci to ae 
pr^eont .it t! • execution •>. •: a j: tft i' a»lerlc>' 'ill, -hich I oiaer«xi, liana uts 

с. .... cx.xi.cc tc -MJ office* i cxplalrred *»t. t> n that I had ordered t lie 

of ax. «* »xiL-terrorlat a th»»t the l»ai ,• Lx .us dix.f. ta x u ain't leu out lx the 

. , i/.foi uU that thie a runt ics an AMOriMllj CoptdiA 
Loc fto.de i t 

I ■ cut Ion* .. - 

'•long friend invitee hi r to paw dom to a»- eoteoutlon ii- thy siniM rood, 
ld-aedal o,.s atari off to ,;o there* Schiffdr i« a little uoaleari 
"I third 1 -id not Ir-fox uta id at t* U ■» f •» an - or lean, 1 aj Lain .0ick 

Hall," The . 06 1 faV-usk le OOXetniCtipa i or uta you c^ulu j ut an thle elatC-iunt 

Ux't tell ) tin, 

l- no uncorteint. tx.»t • lux ' invito l.L. . y..x. L . th cellar tu i.t. - . . .n - 

and ’ul> or.t# "Ihon 1 1 1 .1 i»u -- .. ouVoai It!, utxj • w int 







if it Here sstahliuhud U t uU of Li.* ir. ucconed of till* fenso had know* 
previously, buforu tx oy '•vri ..cut to Un rooa, t. . t a nan .z*» to '. . uuce 4»*uy 

Ut| . , m . - ., »a.i 

Joixtlv in ,/urauai.ce of a oomwo lllWnli ..u , i. 091 .an sc.;-* it, Lral is uno 
o,.t. . . x.r, Mat Is >:oof; ii t. 0 i\«n nay It, it , uta slrnxpur* nov u!ux>, if, 
v-lion it Is - Ul-Iiuliv u it y.*iy I / ow a wn to On none a>.«j with, hui , , they 
all proceeded U.cruafl r to o to h room, tno lour ncd-sou, .u. .bun troy oi 
dour Lu th > room, they pot the man Him was the oc.J'>ct of thldr uosires In U>« 
room with tl.o*, K)(i (ho Litoy Iookou Us door* lut firot, you always h.»v* 
iiu ; u»sj, :r i it y jut : ' •» ya ?ai.. Into a room* M.st, uo it Just ai 

onlixiar; room, a roo- of .Me!. ox.a 1 oul . Iiavc no possible reason for Ju.Ap.lni' & 
that or. unlawful Illegal uno _.u: ue; >ufi transaction ».ua to Uxwv lace -hors, or 
It 4 rooi., accordin to um >f tl.J wltn iea, .hich huu a rod roput&ti >1 . 

Vhai- ; ou po to tltal roou you i-,ii to ill.or ti oou notes which put an honest uian 
to thinking* low, if u you m yo- boo ostfi 

pl..cs you oi. i urt -c r notice of u lilt, ai snterprias - 3 thin* port ape if n 
walking Into a roo;.. one «*f tho thii.ru you w.\ s a danJLi.n,, uooao tnat ,. odd 

h>.'>t ft> excuse under t. a! ir.it sun of heaven for layii , "1 didn't anew -hut 

, ! . I 4 . . I ’ , . J ■ r- , 1 

gunor .'iy U.wu for only one purpose - that I thiru. < oulu ho conclusive. If, uft©r 
you «rt« that, you car t . u<" tc stuy ir. there »1.1 lo a .oor was loebeu. and oolr.uu, 

I .lu no- so* and fall to comp; ehund anyone conirv ut tnu snyintf, "1 a tu an 
iroir.ccrit i.an. I d'dr.M nov. Hhat was ,;oii t... 1 ippsti* 1 lidn't intsnd U|ihiii| 
bad or ..rougful." Tiiat 1 ouuta tho crenltlo. . it is asainr this co^oiasion to 
go tshind tho loc> wd door l or pooj lo thorn or., t„td, and t; • product of t; cir 
aji. Hpc. t'i t ..as a cor.spiraoy, ui.n air.; 1c out i'rxz tlisii atoriss, uach a aulf- rvlj. 
declaration to do tho <ro*t poueiolu ^.ood for each ..an, aui,,lu out it. tho trat.u .ction 
hol.it' : t! « Xsslisd door uno ..aj and say, ’’You ax u loss guilty, or you ura mors 
guilty, or you ai-u guilty, ui u you ur« innocent." Tiat ie a grsat ruquorrL on uhe 
] urt of the accu»«u utw u.d yot ti.ut ie oxactly r.hat his counsel has aakeo the 
ccv.ifseiun to do If. tnie case, .e ..ill begin, tho trial Ju , u advocate sill, to 
axa..in« cviu explore precisely aria definitely tide wuestion, ue( liming fra., the 
1 ft an - roeding Uc U.u rl rt juat ns th«#y sit if tho i iiaoner'o .look. I .five to 
tho court flrnt tho content lor. of Schiffsrt “I cannot ru..iou,uor any ...ore vmoth-r 
tho tiulstai of th> .er.dar. orl*, Hans i.uta, wu present in ay office or ebru-r., 

17 , lyi.5* at noon, ..nan I .n.orgaa#en and .tor* to report to v ' 'ftioo to 

corry ut Ll.•• oxocution. I furtior hellevu U. t i rave given .'uiUorguoaoi. and 
tor* tbs order to pr«parv everythin,: for carry in,, out of the execution ><ufor« 

Hui.s r: ut* appoured uuu thet hare u * ertereu * y office onl; .iufi Andergaeaan and 
tor* had already left for the collar of ti.* o.fice luiluin, The trial Ju;.^a 
advocate would analyze th«6C olatoiianta as n e go ulor.g. In the first place, 

Schiffer fail* tu de. y that 1 ut* was there bocause h« nays, 1 ceuiot re . .nor 

any (ore." he doesn't »uy .utz wasn't there* He saye he uossn't riMaiaber* -uyio 
yt.s, ..wy'-.e no, but he »• y* elof -.l out that tl’.u h« • -»vt ..r .ergaeaen a1, ..tor* 

H ' >t;uctlo[i», t.n .» .... t . . ... 1 .1. . t r>ij .ro everything for cariylrr; out of 
outiofi - that I -.i u • lit 1 ! Irq iami ’S«. • ■. ruury 1 , 19 ** 5 , -u I 
.UU4 r .ittlf id to ,o •: JM tc ti,'. 0‘ llai of t; 0 office t>uUdine if oiuar to u« 
prc»«nt at t)" «sxwcutloi. > a] tai o.a.rlcr 1 nli, which I oiilerou, wifi* ut* 

• ... . .... 
of •»). a,, f.t-terror 1st Ji tiv.t thu liat.^tt e» litto be caxieu out ii the 
. .. uu v t ti.ii agent «ae a. Aiuirloan* Captain 

ol^ l.j foils* . u ..own to the collar 

■ .. . , - . . 

tlang friif.d ii viu<s M.r to c -.ie dasti to an uxaootlori in u.o iraohlr,* rooa t 
aid tb« t*0 cold-raodal no.vs start off to go tloro. duhiffsr 1* a llttl* uncl»art 
"I thin; 1 . i not li fyr utz that this t ..s ax. . Jl’iu.tr., aj.irxir. .shriek 
. 1 or utz 3 ou Ooulxi 1 ut o', Idle state..unt 

of chiffer'* ie lint he ui'b.'t lull hi. hi »pt«| , 

I- no uncurtuii.t;. lUt • .ixu.' u«vltu hi. ,.u.i. 1 t). cellar t>. . nen - 

an ' ut/ unt, n. 1 '. . 1 t • •. .. 1 LI. utz; .r-w ir.Lu .... . 
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•- i , I^Kl U) the ro.nr. (, • the uo-KHHeii "Intensified 

CrOnS-C/Anlf ■ t. i r»rv •• , T.OO.. pdfiCO," tMdlnft (Voai -I.r 11 ,.n: -(I I to iC. ■ i ff *1' - 
do , > • 1 ' in 8 peal *. »■ •» ml • of ut. 8 - that i» tle 

uati we »x\ t bn b«> rle-i iltinj t. »V ;\v n ‘hits, if* uii ! t r:o» , tool' to acti v-* iort 
<ecutl**n. >rt . i; l 

uno-iuivocHi atrtcrant 'r* I ia boyhood friend, Ho cowl.' h iva eal-i ;ui1>« • -i Ly 

had Mi . •*>.ory hour clone, ho either dirt or dirtr't - cl -mr urul tuiu.iuivocal t;:# 
now, let's pse. After the death, '.bare 1 * it ill n nrt of tit* criavlnal f mwootlon: 
"Then J as* ert HIM MAI t.r> . %U r»3 r*r. | thd MMUM uj to ! -l •. njri: oc l| 

to revert tro appearance nr t.hr- ace* e o’ <r »ir irvltav puradri when ;tall''. cor. e 
would ho curried bar to t.ha roll," "’hnii h*i sent utz &« a lookout, to mrri - 
»# a sentry for fcho escape fi-os* the cceco of the orl.no to whort ' ri | it 

h «mir !«!•,' *.'ow th»*n after that the body, an the MNtaftM ruiaanbers, wa 
tahun Into the cell, 'at U" awe wh>*t aproned ir the coll: ”1 followod th<* two 
into the cell and saw them that the ^lnr hot! van fixed upon the wall ar.rt noticed 
also thRt .vr.derraaaor tool* thu ohaln oT ti o corpse nnd laid the lead body or the 
floor bv the rirht nlti« wall of the call, Th#»r f at t out of the cell . : Jon ad 
Kan a ut* who had been ealtinr for no ij. the cot' lorj with hira ' left the hiuee." 

I thim< that stato. ent frori "chiffer is perfectly clear and it ,iu\ a Han*' ut* uld 
Mi • ■ rto i.he cell to see the riwuir* III it Iflid* displayed* beta te.<e the 
accused ut* hlnnelf, -Intorestln? enourh the -lefanse put th>» charactur of ut* 

Ir. issue, fihrlstu oy ea.ie ‘ort 1 ' > lth the «tuta ar t that ho ..as a iuntie -vwi 
which «oul > be her statement, of Knowledge of th» cl nr act or of a win before* m 
. >• M «ri«e, not .• t f hi i.i, T.et o» sec *h I l> -tr of Mm* ■! • l id to beoo 

that on, t.ecauoe hot* ealdj ", , .until 'chruary 12, 1915» Ao of this date, I 

«h» trars-ertwi to *lol:u»no 1 1 the nv.-aander of it :• 'endarr.orie n:- a driver, 1 
'o ha arrived In Polcano on IT Vvbnwr;» arm ♦ >» han/i'v r which the trial 

Judw* advocate brin«e to this nournlssion' •» att«jr tlon too* ; lace or tho 19th or 

^Jth of February - eo he hart iwen ty the rso't dellphtful construction, n re.iiuo.it 
of "ol*an-> for seven day*, and Christa ov boc'v-.en an axpeit or hie character as 
a •'er.tlo raan. I would iraito forth r comment b.*cau* o 1 would draw the \tt.«. tion of 
the riccused'i utv. won " in this connection: M hortly ».ft«r I h«d been tra/.oi’erred 
tl IMlMO) Tor ealled ue t • • • »•■ Kl 

ereciV .wcfit., an \M*riean Captain, who hau teer lnfiltruted hehir.d thw front linos* 
"chiffer »ntide a atat or.t this i»i wcul'* n> v-m see ...vrlcan all alive* 

tchiffer atoted farther th^t this r.inn's ".sior was to i low u; bri 'K** l f outt' 

Tyrol and oxraiit otb. r act* of sabota-a*" this, na; It ploase the canraifluiw. Is 
one of the key points of ’ hs natter* Ver. 1* accuse' lit* talking about the 
conversal lo: l»e had with his ol.-modil frl«rn1 -nd boyhood coci* aril uni "I”, v»ya 
ut*, "iMde a re, iarx thr.». ho oiwht to thlr k the wholo thir.r over sir.ee in this 
caso there «nn n uuustlon of a soldier of an ece-y arry wh>vn h« cam ot slainly 
lipuirtate." At that t io nr.-: it u->t (•"*» t.een t efo,"’ the donth of Mall, ■ ut* 
knew that an ioerioan raptalr >-np ir Sohiffer's l inrti and r chiffer ha<i 'necic t.r>-. 
death threat t-at he wtjulrt n .vc> . of out of It u->rt that l e, iuta, -<nav. * ho th ..ian 
was w rt said he 1s -, a solrtior of ar onof.y nrry <uvi you can't ,'ust pimply liquica:* 

iv." m plfftoi knowll h o or- th* --art r,r | uta, a . .on* perfect adulssion 
out o" bin >. onutb I • 1 i 1 i ot || my «t.ri tl-m to 

this o>..lo«tlor and de*'1 nr"l t) t In f ie cos* t ran lo Involved . Ivo ha : roi-.sii 
to ether w! U. the bar. *• • •• , o.,u"» tl,v, shot, lu be treated ir. suen* 

T recall tf t chlffs - t.ol*' • ai <t« that trtv . u oricui. captain caue of • pro . .rent 
Amurlc.ir fa«1ly, whs a «’oo fri >rt f • ocscvelt*,, noi r hut tliat ho roul nave hi.o 
llpuWsted cxaotly for that r-ason oid woul i rot tat o t*i a fict at all In 
const:oration*" 1> tho first *.laoe, sertlecei , it «as ot a s' ort eonvr-rMtiai - it 
w«s oulta n Sturdy little discussion the t.wo t -nl boys had <»t>d they wer* 

tal'- ir ’ abuut Captain * al 1 - nd tbr-re r.a doubt in 'ho rilr d of either of.'j o uhem 

that he war an V«er1rar "ol ler, that hs wue ar ofl'icer If. the Amerioan arny, that 
■’chiffer intended to Llqoidati hie, 1 bate e osalhie question 

ahc-.it that* "A few cays UtoV* - hera come* the tlno elet.ent - 'Mt must h«v buun 
lata Ir th • uftornoor, >chiTer called t«i 1> 1» office ate? tol<» rue thnt hr r.-td 
tn oenffw t the taerioco oeptaii with an llall r rartls-.r. loader," :here we «et 



called ffaoMrw row, that ’**, *ili» I Meh ll •• n-e^Letl "intenalfiid 

cross- • , • .c,v • - t ■ - 

I 'm.. s v.'h np«M i> •’ ml • ut' uts - thlt 1* tf'» 
wifi we »u t to bo clen# "Want Nut*, r.!» f- ■ um ! # now, took no wUV'i i.art 

edit, • t . • irt . o I 

uno-iti^ v ■ • ■■ . ' rwl i ivt n il uite 

had his . enoty born #“io.ir, ho either did or didr't - cl jar add unequivocal ' • 
now, let's row. After the death, thsi-e 1« itlU i art of the criminal t# c motion: 
"Than J sal art |<»n« . uts to * all ft Ion » tho corridor uj to the eorriror bend In oraer 
to revert tro appearance on th* new? a o' u uninvited porsdn when Hull's cor- * 
would he carried tvir to t.he coll." Ti«u h-» Miit ut* a#< a lookout, to ruard - 
as n sentry for t.ha escape fro#> the scene of the crlns to whore th<*/ would rtr it 

ao « outride,* Roar (hen after t. ‘ --v, as the MM P . 

taken into the cell, ’ et. u*« see what apnuned ir the coll: "I followed the two 
into the cell and caw them that th ^lnr hod »»« fixed U|>or. the ».all and noticed 
also that inderpassor tool* th<i chain off tie corpee nnd laid the load body « the 
floor bv th«» richt etna coll of the cell, Then f ■ ei t out of the cell ..pa Jo.iod 
't«».a uts who had been maltin'* for ne li> the corrMor; with him ' l»ft thu house," 

I think that etnto eit fron "ehlffur is perfectly elat-.r and it says Hon« out* uid 
not i'o Into the rell to sen th" r'.'pir.* o:‘ th-.- suicide display-d, beta ta -» the 
accused uts hincelf, Interesting enough the sfense put the character of ut» 

In issue, Christa -oy ea;ie ’nrt'- » it.h the «tutu art that ho was a juntie ran 
whirh would be her statement of •mowledi'H of ’ h> character of a ivm bi-for • or 
sllered « riM«, not afterwards, T.et U5 sec ^tvit ler ’th of tine a! a I id to t«.«« 
that on, l ecHuso *ut» *aid» ", . .until February 12, 1915. >■ of thin data, I 

whs transferred to Hol-.iaro to the Cormrvter of t» c 'endarr.ori# «<u a driver. ’ 

*c bw arrived in nolrano on IT Kvhniaiy lhi5 arc ♦ l han/l'V T which the trial 
Judjre advocate brin»e to this eomalsnlon's attor tion too; lice or tho 17th or 
2uth of February - so he ha* been by the moit deliphtful construction, a rrsioo.it 
or "el sard for seven duva, and rbrists ov bocor.es an expert or hiw character *b 
a settle wan. I would irakt- furtl r comment b*icauK« 1 would - raw th« itt*>. tion of 
the accused(s :iutK won •< in this connection: *• hoi-tly after 1 had been transferred 
to ' olxano, ' chi ffer called >.» t his 0.' ;cu -rd told 0 that he had In hai 1 an 
•ne&,v aaent, an iMerieiu Captain, who had beer infiltrated r-ohind the front lines. 
'’Chiffer inade a slat cr.t that, this .«r wcul ' n»- v«m stor .. wrican acaii alive, 

■hiffM stated further that this (.inn’s t iosior (Ml to blast u- brt fi 9 1 Mill 
Tyrol and oixrsdt othr act.« of sabotage." Ihls, na; It pi nne the cocimiuoion, is 
ono of the points of ' he 1. stter, Pen. i« accusal ’’uts t.alkir\g about the 
ccw.voraatioi be had with HIp >-olfi-#»ed:il fri- r-l “.nd boyhood C0C4 Ju.loni "I", vryo 
-’ut«, "made a rw.. sr/< th ho ourht to thlr k the wholo thinr over einoe in thia 
ease there «ns a nuwstlon of a soldier of an enesiy u-y whom h«> catirot simply 
H ul< Fite," At that t' m and it u-»t have 'eer heforo the death of Hall, ut/. 
knew that ar. Amerioon captw’r »nc ir cliffer's > *nds and ' chiffer had m*<!u th . 
doath tbreht tret he would r-’vor >ot out of it uro that » e, -uta, .no> > ho th Mar. 
wris aid said ho Is "a soldier o'* or w <-• y arry and you can't .‘ust riwply llqul-ate 
hi that '/»v.« l ore perfect »nnirlr<ifO or the ;"art f>T ’ uts, a .\ 0 i< perfect odul'-sion 
out of hit own mouth would c I :’d to I . ' 1 1 fai i 1 ot. j sy any afct? ti >r. to 

this ob.lentIrv ir 1 declared ». t in t»in cane 1 Win io involve,! > ho h« i rOi <ed 
to ether with the bar.cH a, partisans, -ru, cor.# oriusr tly, she lu bo treated in eucn. 

T recall that ueMffer f^>1d <?.• alio that the \weric - tal < -ae of a prominent 
Viwricar. fSMlLy, was a coo- fri a#! of ocsevelt' "oir hut that ho woul nave hl-n 
ll#iu Wiled cxaotly ''or that r ason cud woul 1 r.ot tol o tils f'«ot at all in 
const oration," I- tbs first luce, "entle&er. It .#ss 1 ot h si ort oorivt-raxtloi - it 
was < ill Its a atund; little discussion tho two pnl d-merlc# 1 joys had and they -ere 
tal ; l • aoiiut captain » 1 nd l'«-<e whs ■ -i j mlt in s.hu »-iJi4 of either orv ' luma 

that he war an Awericac wol ler, that bs w»ie nr officer ir tho tottinn nrr.y, th t 
r ,.., 11 . . ■ ' ■ .. 1 • ’j >'■ :' 

about tl at., "A few MyS UUH - here t am e s the tl*e ele.erit - *11 u ' | 

late lr th lftcrooor, ’n* i 'fer o»Ued to his office onJ tol-. T,e tint h«* i-id 
t.f oonfront the or I can oaj oil with in Italian portlosn loador," iliore mo .jet 



the ti>o rold«M(Ul b vi i i -• . oh! f ill l » tit. sort of 

tiwrwtl In, ' uts a t e »c> ’ Tor e.. Mhi t. 1 a >ff !••«• • ' told hi • t.t •* n» 
eolhjr to have * confronting, This la Conversation b*-tlmy crt tT the j.chipe 
room, it, trnrtaiia la ertanb 11 to Whothw ot tici the ' atrlear a ptali tnt xe ilwiod 

Ip thut conversation. L». nay* he tai - It tn* to 1 t confronting of "-r 

African MpUir with ««ri Italian leader, Sehiffer wasn't ~ur® - hi naan 1 * J j'iUve; 
bttb utt it ;o’i».w* ... thay were tt* only tw> ror in that eomrorMtleru >« 
who doesn't remember and on* who say« positively, "The American captain, * -vr •!- 
Cuffed .r blind fol. od, 1 .; rm ■•> t In, Schiffer as •» ire to ♦ **.' n pert. <r t.h* 
confronting, since than* tMnrn wore nan to /w nrd it would do n* pood to kn©- 
«i-out suci thln^a," PIHipi, pCfhapi .sttHer was row to lilr: also, * 3 chi rflp then 

called the office or sneerrasesr or ' to©s -n U .- telephone nrd ns. od whn M ‘ • tbc.*e 

two were Already dot i lairs.” T would place the -rent: eat poesil 1© v .pi m! » or 
t> o followln- worrie aw th«v apply to the nceusrd r >itwr " Ha unoouhteril? *r the 
collar whoi* t %« • rva nt •evnra'' tl ©s h ( fo;-e vlth "cM •'for durlri in b* *i;'led 
arose-examinatlone.” i>ie r~ntl»w'or well knows whet the intensified (.•’••• •«- 
examination is, and ho had boon down there ©ev^ral tl-es, ho tells you, in the 
period of oro weak - ir ore wok ho had bwer. dnwi to th« torture chaml-sr r v-rxi 
times - this sweet nan rheinta "oy tails about - this ert’e m^n. "Cy* or’ *>>e 
facial© ent) loyoes had obviously arswored «rjhiffer»s question ir th nfflrmMiv , 
that AndBri»a*8«n and tors, wore if. thu cellar, because ' chlffer a”!'«d m* to follow 
him,” Imt ua stop for a soment to cora'dsr what <\r wrpaswen and '’tors h*d <•©©» to 
the cellar for - to prepare for th« hanj'lm- *.nd to put up tho noose otil 1 1 on* 
of th© noraial preparation!* for m hanging. ”1 ant >'Hh hin . owr to tha cel Vi >f 
tlia Corpo dMrmnta, Jot© the so-cftlled 'rwch're rooM," r h«t vi r.© r jom where 1 thin 
a weak he had aavoral tines ee«r thu inters! fi«d intern oy* 1 tlon, TYere could >a 
no possible question cut .hat he new th© purpose - that strap.’o and viol "•» 
purpose for which that row had been set aside, iM havinr hear, there b«rore -‘t 
lntennlfied ieterropatlrrs, b«i *»as ;Ut upor nls ai'd nppurert notice as to what 
would ta»o place th *re and would probably ha cersietent ..1th t ose thirys he had 
seen before, Tat*fj .to furthari "An .er.”1080© snd 'tor* cj.me soon," "h- t -©•'^o 
that -hiefor und intz were in the narhlne rooin waiting or Anderfwiaaen r ' tor a. 
The tri/il Jud.c nilvo©«to conterdB artd believes that he nn rove oyonl any doubt 
that while they were i" the room the door was open ard upon the .h 11 r*.s the r>ooso, 
Md '.av 1 1 e seen thst. Mkl "dt upon pruvloun not»ro Of h *. Mi t > t hi plMPi, 
tots follow hie st.*t«i.«nt! eAntleryaasen end -tor® cawo soon; tht..y brou dt ilonr 
a ...an ir. an American uniform ith insignia of ^an. , which, hf* ov*>. , T did not 
recosjiiae at that time, ' id l>« knn-. who th .t rA« - did h« have an; r«« *>• 'nr 
knowlr 1 who that »msV Yes, because a few lays 'yevimis, as J : 'an told you 
himself, he and .ohiffer ha*, talked i;bnut the 15 juldntlnn of tho >jerlr«n r.»ptain 
Sohlffur ha<J in his hsrwla, «nrl here ho con®.© riyht through th" door ard dr^r-od 
In an Anorloar. uni for- .n<. with insirria of ru. 1 m, r upled with that i- ‘d 
fact that he ;^iss»i hanrir » or. the wall rlp'-t by the door, th© noose - t*© if 1 two 
feUes four any way you approach It. "Tho Tan' r Hrw as ciwore' with a -roy 
cloth m>' hie h«./lw w«i« cuffed behind Ms h ek, Arider. asssr and ftor* placed 
th<-‘ jeon - it was raptaln Hall - in fYont of a rcyulatirp whe« l at tho left si 0 
Of the door," Tboy pin put. > V front of th • opfl it.'rr » he«l 01 t) 1 

0** th© door, "dps of the two loci ©d tin .oor 'ro.- the irsirte,' Tt i ■ 1.1 • ©'t-neat 
civtention of tho trial . udpo advocate that at that time ap-' before t.h" nnr ss 
locl.ad that Mans ' ut* ‘■new ary re«isonahly ;Tudort »tid 1 ould Irow, wliat * >.,.ut 

to take place. He pa se-n the 'rnerlcar captain, hr* * ' 0 ?r. tho room, ar h*« 

staved, R| *taye l behind the locked door, Tt dOM rot tax thu trial Judge 
advocate's «1rd to thin- ’hat * : s utr. could have rdd to Ms lifelorp frie’* fl 
whosi he had known ever since he ’as bom: "'ait n -inute, I 1 Ir is too 'uch, i 
see a picture and I nart. ro a rr il] art of it, T wart out,'’ ut* va« arV 
chauffeur, peni *fer bud |»6 IQth rl t over but! t 111, y t 0 -t 
lma»'irutlon n an dutz be urythiny .»ut vol!int»:cr -Tth ful' notice of whsl ’••s 
wettlnr roady to hoppsn, Tf ti e trial ju.l©© adfoente oa; uxprsss 05 IM© of 
u et.ite o*' Bifid it ftf H|l stayed because he woe afr 1 1 I of being 1 

for beii • ■ sissy ’ino r r.r •■© should bar ir Vieriotr cnptalh thsr •■© c»ll"i t 









the too roliJ-medel boy* eroaeing u th« selves, chiffer . huti 
- In* its i *1 • •" ■ 1 

. Wee tlor t to 

roue, It becomes 1#.- «■ tnnt ^ t;' , hethwr f>r f ol th < r!r ' C'ytnlr “> " 'lenod 

In that conversation. It. wiyn he vdi - iUn* ' • • t confront'.! • of r 

African eeptelr with *n I teller lender* Srhlffer wasn't .-mrc - hi ?^oiitlVI) 
but Bate l« peaitlne end they sere tv* orly two ear In ‘..Vat corvur-witlor. >o 
he oearH irewenber • h who iiji poettlvwly, "The rim l el , 1 

rot •> t lr. Sohlffer gaked no to take pi,rt lr W»e 
confront nf, since th thtncn wer<* r.e* to r<c and it mule dr, r.e po">d t > kno 
is I nel things*” i >• 

called t i o'flon of in-wrp*s**r or "to^a on tlv telephone nrd n*i od wlo*h, . iA0 

two K-ero already dowio.taire." I would fine* the -rvatest posoll lc cmj-'mM- nr 

tte followin' words an th*;" apply tn tho accused "utaj " !l« mvouhtedly r the 
caller where t . %* -rea vt sevsral ti *.« 1 i fo**e with "cl.1'for dur!r th irl.- tl .'led 
croaB-«xai.-tr ations.' t'is commission well know* »>H*t the Inter.si Tl er v-f- 
examination la, and he had b««sn down there several 11-e**, ho tell® you, In the 
period of orn week - lr one ooh he had beer dowi to U - torture oh.uj.,btr v-ral 
times - thin aweat nan rh«*!nta "oy telle about - this wntle man. "fY- 1 of 4 he 
fanal e employees had oovi.iuer answered r flMffor •b question lr th nffir-tTv , 
that AP<Jt.rraeB*n ir.d tor* ware in U • cellar, because ’ohlf'ir ad no to follow 
him." bet ua atop for *. .-r ent to consider rhr.t r tu pa seen and ''torn had to 

the cellar for - to preivuro for the hany 1 p r *,rd to put up the noose < onl ' one 
of the nor-sal preparations tor a harping. "J ent 1th hi. o r to the >l 

the i orpo d*'Vr«ota, Into t • « so-called maohlr* room." "hp.t some room wher* 1 thin 
a week he had several tinea seen thu Intensified irtrrroption. There coul 1 he 
no possible Question L ut » hat he L :new th* -urnw - that straivo ard vicious 
purpose for which that roan hod been set aside, «M havli been thorc before ’'t 
Intensified interrogations, ho was at upor a-^le and apparent notice is to what 
would ts^o ,duce th *re and «oul probably h» consistent .ith t osc thl: s he had 
seen before. T,»t% <ro further* "An arpmsen ”rd tors c;;ro soon." "Y"t 'n"o*-n 
that "M^for und ’utz were in tho machine roo.. »/alt1nr 'or ^nderpasoen r ' tor*. 
Th.e trinl Jud,-C advoraU* conterds arri believos th.it he c%n '■ova oyor i nr;’ ’oubt 
that while they were in tho room tho door -ns open and upon the all rxs the noose, 
and bavii it soon th?t ’'uti w-i ut upon proviouu notice of .hat ns to t .xn - l-ice, 
tote follow hi a w ;in»lerra*sen and torz cuiao soon; tt •/ brou dt ilonr 

a ...an in ar. \nsrican uniform -dth inniwtpie of '•on , whi ch, ho»;over, T did not 
rocorjiiao at that time, ' . f 1 be know who th .t . ••« - did ho have on;' rent r r>r 

knonir who t>iat whs' Yes, bocauae a few ,iays previous, as hw bun told ; ou 
hl’iiself, he and ohtffwr ha>. tsl^ari i.bout the li fuMatlor of thu jneric«n cs.pt iin 
Schiffwr ha<J in hia h<.nd», and tiere ho cones ri~ht through tho door aril ' »• •r ed 
in ar. .\r.«rlear unlfor .m - ith li.si^Tia of raitr on. C up.lad with that i th<- 

fact that he passed barrli r or the wall ripht hy the door, the noose - t> - ir * t>o 

■«i6i four any way you approach it. "Tho ian*;.i face as <:uvore>: with n -my 
cloth «avJ Ms hoids were cuffed blhM ’ ! I b d . i , f <\ r ’ ,-z 

the <in - It wan Captain b»]] - in front of w repwlatlrp vho* 1 at the left si « 
of the floor." The:- Mi ! ut Mi 1, frot t of th • op;l •<’r , vt col OR tbl left |dd> 

Of tbs door. "'>n« of the two loo ‘ IM ll I . Tt is the eurnest 

cortention of thu trial . udpe advocate that nt that tl"e ar 1 bofore the oor ' *s 
lod id th«t hens utr -1 ew s - nr; f reasonably yrudont, r r.P » ould ii ow, whet * lout 

to take place, pc pn sc-n the '!Terlcar captain, he * . ‘ ioon t,h<» room, sr ’ v< - 

stayed. He stayed behind the locked door. Tt ion- rot 1 17. the 1 
advocate's cdr<i to thlr- ’hot r 1 <» utr. coil- 1 \pv<- -bid to M** llfelorp fri'*- r ' 
idiom he liAd known ever sires he ’'iw bom; " alt n ilnuto, U in io too ~uch,» i 
eee a picture at | nt 1 ix*t of it, mi t out*" utz was ar V a 

chauffeur, feni ffsr hw nr> ai.thorit Vif ‘ t Oil* ty no stretch of the 

imagination can ufcz be niyth'n »ut a volunteer 1 1 th full notice of vh .t *r<B 
getting reedy to happen. f f the trial Judge ndfoente may express an epinlet of 
a state of tiird it le tfat. ruts staywl hccoi.eo he win afraid being lau : • 
for belt ■ - sissy anc r«thwr • • should bar or i wrlcrn cnplslh than ' « calld a 









ilia . i ited 

: ' ' ■ ( ' j 1 . 

vfc* sttrprt sod. * t ),o do *■ vor then' 1 T ‘*- flic H 11 ►* <»bat« ert: ” ‘ I 

turned - cMff*’ t»i •»r- ; for>i* ->i*1 " alior, M u* l- PI* -r or ' is lips 

ln<UeikUo| t. *..t " *t. iu * d * c»oj • u«nt." flii pirtn o’ thto ^r(li up l u* i 
ti* c*i««t 1 oi** •l"'!" ft -turo «• tM | r.**t o'* M* frl<'r d. Tho !•'«** drs* f 
• * . I i id ita k ’ i- r 

' ! . tot* • t »• 5 ' : r>, M T 1?t ■ ' 1 ‘ *•'. 

f • ' ' 1 I -' *1 r r. > 1 I . 

Just or.*' flapl** ^vnturo **i <* i« subeioep Into j i *eefuJ *c*;uiesconce. *-r 1J H - a 
cigarette, »ru 1 b**!i**v v.u explore tb*; natter of »'i r2!r • out »n ••.rcim- ' frw 
tho lot, of*t not nvf*-1oo‘ that gesture. Ii ti*** very prusorce of he 

lights h cljuPttU. "J lit. .i cl g«rst.t« and «:>*•• v o*. InAttflMW ii«d I 1-" 

tied 

1 t t. I f o«L. - Z Ulo It frost that at«( ant on 1 

' uta that the noo i*> ..an already hari;:ng at tM. ulntirv heel, which r ■’•»*■•* ft >vus 
tuo»■« .hen chiffer «»>i • utz CJu.* lrl* thi* poor, " > t. urn f tho two, rity.r 

Amern&ssti or t ora, ;ul lr*«t the loi a of a; »». • J'-ill tr> t.hr. t he f.:Jl Mreetly 

into tha roow. I heard tho sm., <! o r tfra ffcllin ai 11* 

uallvid iteelf together* ' ho 1 b 'till -riot ii a cipftrette, m) the ooroiaelrr ill 
recall* Aa ‘ fill wa® ;«31ir hi ^ l - - * u; , J body ir. order to n, ain sir r*»*md 
undor liiatself, his leer * er*» lift'd 1 , by fhi r f*r ?n * arh . 'j.r.t ’cM for 

with oi.ii lug, held both 1<* ■*» of : all ii th air.” It fa a **l*iyle r aturr t*' hold 

! mmu le. off tha ro u n d , idd ftn* wj ho : r •« toaol tho 

p!rt; .iate, -who chauffeur, ' l-"t* > '.»• H>«. le.*.» o* tl *• w tMl > 1 - 4 ng 

puaheri ao..r. b; ORO'OhouldOr tOVOpdo the Tloor, that i«. Into tht noonr, ;roMi>ly 
by torz. Tt;«- oil.- of t'• l.>ur<1ry lire u«*t h v« 1 ;i*n M id by one o tM* ti o, 

Anuuri’aooar. or -tore, i c- not *a. **lt»: cartalrty \ho '1 Ui*. If i* -i 1 ! • a 

x«alntr k ined thet 1 t yoolf toot- j art ’ n th* .mr *><• all, that I i *f]ped *o • )•*•» 

(full into th* noose \rj * ) I- n) oul er , T r.n.**t • eff.r.lteV a to to t’ i . 1 

have not ( ut <4y hfy . ->r -1: xt 11, hav-> rot. touched hit* eit! uj before nr ••'’tup 

tin duth. i had no i.r uvi* 1 o<* tho (tot that Hall ■ i- t, t * o . Iliad i r tha 

K . . 9 .isa Lr.« ptyvioal fas to In that dontapatflaHon. Thia atatecient 

ar.j'.a rrullty .rolled; -» well u. advanoe of ever. oin»r to the . nohii *; room Ihnt. 
fiali won to be executed, f.nd > ■ er. 1 •; :*9* Hall <v lvtaaonahle r-v ould be nit uf on 

atOOr and oonploto notiao. , for dot t'eenon I trant. to point out that T wi« not 
.) n h va or:>rr to i org ota i n tA '*•.*■ U 

flail, 1 .lairfcaln, doOpitO tho otdtUORti of r « r a .or arid t. >rv, t’al ' >■ 
to tho c*Iler without itl} idoa of what >-aboat to happon, 1 * Rio friund -^ctbirfer 
uenies that because he told hit. to 't«uu* hlci, "iVtd then I 

btca-.o .ltr.ess of the ruurdtir of Cay tali all. If I had i*novm thi t v«« rh*it 

o^i f«r ^lanno'l to do t*> , ■ NMnlt* -M "Pep 

contradicts that ana utz cout re<lio* s it hi* wlf bec«u»e fie ohj i he has had a 
discuss lot will oiii: it* a) 1 1 • Li jib aid >n of Oa ' i, the trial J 

advocat* nuuilts it !•* not 0 | *«t t ;u« ation, * ' guilty knorlrdr# 0 f the > rcu-red. 
a» it fella upon his o..n ahoul«.eirt ard out of ’• 1.* iwn mctith, i’o>., w dropi- 1 this 
0. ha both ado hotigln [ !r tho riooie. Bodlho do rot dla 
lfleacUately by suol: a muthod. It token n food ten HiMtH ’or bodies 10 
T prOOUM, 40 .*0 t.aw ro eviUence to tho cont ar-}, t . L uts itill coni' UOd to 
x o. o a ci garotte and bl: tt h&l - ' r< 1 , ,r 'h«n Hall had L een 

hold for eone litie In ti « noo^** ar /.»vu no . sign.' of -oir. • alive, \n it:*”«soen 
•i . i- c j !> i » u*« hoh 

order to hear ehethor tht hv«irt atlli. boating* 'r Sshlfhp'a o (Mr* 1 1 

at*u i.ut ana r v4 u sure th\t n unir-vi t«<l would ooro vif .•*. the corpse \ o*xlU be 
aji’ritod out of tho puaoM no roo.n. " waL-'r,*. «io*' the roll/cr-corriilor until th* 
corridor-bend, in the SMAliiS, Andorgaosei and t*>r? r >na ware entr^fnr r - 
coryue with their own t> ' > he chine it-om t \c? Into the col 1 p* Hnll 

•. • v * • 

v**U .. <■ i > ■ ■ • cell. ' | of 

corpse, ir the corner of t)..* coll, has u ohnir around »*h'.>se bsckrost Andsp*'.''aeon 







tl«l , ■ , *0 . ' . 

I CO Lice . i.-t .. tU .. •- i e**. -.1 . . I ■. I rot; • ■ ’ ' .••<*' '• « 

Intelt> .>t.;; r o L,«*t . v ; -r . t •: t : th*it 

, , 

5ch. ‘ if ,.rir« t' . ! *i ’ .ii Qi ’ . ' ><•' ' V r' ' , !•>: i r .c. r " l >.t 

. > ' kill • 

to Uiw c.li, l > , L l->o. wV'T, L-.' % i *!, ii.oti u-t* . 1 . ir. hr to . •* • *t. 

loo. lido .uiciufi - f ■.Lluv.l or?. ;• u. 1 1 i*u. .■ : *» d o i\ 1 ' ... 

"*lklt t .1*4 . I.'.l-y. . J-._ t i-i '■!. 1. J . .i 0 V Uptcil >U J. H ‘ 

ttk« Clip J« Mjulu bu fu ; wl.i su.U. Li. - • /I . •!*./: ; o V c .1 ..1 ! '■* 

1 Z l t ihlffe 

. f 0 .■ jt • an 0 • , , • . . . • ■ 

v*uc.. 8JVv*f-oi ti io.-j J. . Y; *i 1 •' ■ 1 v .1.»:*ro t .tiol.fi, -i • or. u.ift *>.'•' . n, 

i*,t’. furL ..* . .J L.U .;UU...«.U ; *>.'*» "j 1 :ortM3a*n*j ' • iK’Jct it’. Itr.Oj 
"I Laic- Llmi j - 01 two jz of ore ‘fijitiln .Jtill’. it’ ciii'Atr tolJ d 

:. . . . . ... f , . 

..... . 1 .. , . ' | tl ‘ 

. . , ‘ .• - 

ohi , uU| ...... • . '. in 1 ' ' v . , 

a*.w ..tor* « w Li. La o.*f..ct» -t .Lout coon L*.u». I ca.ccit ru t-. • . u,.’ o* * ' * . .b 
..J y . no ll ' lo office, .. „ *. , ir. In- roe.i th ro •„<ir« 'ehl'V >: 1 hi* frl- • i the 
k-*sLor of . *. . -uti. .cLlffoi to 'torn :.r \ .. th^ O.'lnr * 4 

t . .. -i .... ......... ... . a n pul 

thi .’fjtlcc j 1' a w. .• , ulz» .‘cl..’, i-r .1 It - 1 1 * . " <r 

l*urUn>rt in>. I tiio*. Loot- !iir. ^omx to t 1 . .oo’.iim roj- u •• . r .or '» r-»4 

to <ioj tl^ro upon olil.Tti». n iu'ijL u ..love I U,o , rl 00 ; or ir ?r :^t of t ’ »H«r 

i>ith i.io caoi. U.. 4 L. 4 L it. i v.oui.1 ill* L.j joint it tl t lu tl.Ii ,.loic»r V 'f *s 

no ba . i . . .. ho t 1 a tl . • n Lv Itl 

Lm.llu .ao LI 1 U.* . op<», (Oouibi^ .; t'.I. lop • • , !.\ :oi out of •• 
drtk.or iii the - ik..o roou .».. Ll o 1 nrouml th«- v*lvc ovornl tiw«o <u».i on W > iti. * 

noAMt Du lrwflj boon .w. iu rc4 m had to mo tht roat 0 1 Ihi ropo 

i; uir. t,;.rou^l. it. Jiiw nooao r»n* iol.. nrooi. * ..nil’s noo ;jiu loft laylrit upon hla 

sJioul^o* .’, eo tint In* .1 cot . vc 1 . ,j* >.. ,.4 it . iiuppunlic; to hi/n," It 1-. ' j 

Lull of of U 10 trial ju ;; ....voc-.tc -..i.eii you • vcl *. un up to -..all, clo • t; It, 
tnat tf.4 1 iw«o -....a ab'o.vv tl a ro tr. . .Uii’t , * nrour. 1 t,/L i-aosii 

o*. /ulvaa, il i..i» all. i-L t'.'U-o. .a^inr^oa-.: hai t -it.n* •; it in -;-.r 

. .. "Thor utii ail 'torn /usho 1 nln down 

0 /. .!.> ahouHora ..a . «ut tv- ..-n-- .ul V .c ,..<» !/• 1 irau:. I hl» cock." It Ir- • 

pi rfcotlj cl«i. aui*tw. t - a ..-i'fucLl. cl«:.4i* outwent# It la ult}i*r i v l 

that huj.; axiod ucc u ii*... t, :4.u ataL- -.nt >>f /jin-iYiasen or 11 la l ull r /«-i it 
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hanging of lull was to b« carried out. at o that Huts wan present* The throe 
sen were on hand whan chi'.Ter told that they were going to have an execution* 
Skipping over to the rext parti "After that T lod Hall to the machinory room, 
where ^chiffer and hia friend Hans I ut* weru present. Andergassen and I and 
Hall entered the room. There I aaw already wound around tho flrot valve wheel 
a not very stronr clothes line, with a noone hanging down. The end of the line 
led from there to the second consecutive vulva wheel, and was wrapped around 
thie wheel also a few times." That is wliat tor* sawihen ho walked into the 
machine room with Hall in front of him for the first tine. That is what he saw 
where Schiffer and (uts had been standing waiting for thee, to cotoe in* 

"Andergassen laid the wide of**i noono over hi* head and at thi* moment Schiffer 
and Vans Hut* sprang ur*m Mall and forced, practically tore tho body to the 
ground, so that Hall ;■«» caught with hie neck in tho noose and was strangled." 

If it Is necessary that thie commission feela in Older to sustain n murder charge 
that an individual charged oust (Ait his hards or the corpse, the trial Judge 
advocate joints out to tills eau-iesio that not only one man but two men say it 
and thu third man neither denies or affirms it - he is not sure. And there ware 
only five men - I will take that back - the fifth man wae blindfolded, he couldn't 
see. There were only four -«n who knew what happened in that machine room, and 
never were there more than four, and the four were right there. Two of them 
say "Tee", unequivocally "Yes") the third says, "I don't know". The other is the 
accused who is trying to take care of the answer there. I think as I pointed out 
from his statement that he deliberately misled the commission and that ever by 
giving hie statement the most favorable possible construction, it cannot be found 
that he did not hove guilty knowledge of the doings in advance on tho part of 
^ehlffer, that he was there when tho order was given to hang Hall and it was 
perfectly clear who they were going to hang, ana if it wasn't clear upstairs, it 
was very well dear when they walked him into the room and he saw the noose 
hanging before him. I cannot conoelve, as trial Judge advocate, of any possible 
stronger evidence or any clearer position as to the guilt of the accused Hans 
Bute* 


It le never a pleasant thing, it is never a duty sought, to come before a 
tribunal of your fellow men and apeak in terms and petition them to take the life 
of another fellow human being, and yet there cornea a time and there are upon this 
earth such creatures that the supreme penalty auat bo asked. As the trial Judge 
advocate pointed out to this court originally, he has not felt aa a personality 
here In a trial of this kind, but merely as the voice of two nation* of i>eopie, 
and a* that voice, he petitions most earnestly thie commission, in view of and 
in light of th* evldenee which ha* been presented before this commission, and 
requests of this commission that for the four accused sitting there, the verdict 
by guilty | that no numerical distinction be made between those accused as to the 
number of murders they participated in, and that for tl e nairder of the American 
and English personnel, that they he sentenced to hang by the neck until dead* 

rresldentt The commission will take a recess until two o'clock thie 
afternoon. 

Th-- commission then recessed at 111$ hours and wae reopened at 1400 Hours, 
at which time all the members of the oouulsslon, jersonnel of thu prosecution 
and defense, who were present before the recast, resumed their seats. Each of 
the accused, the Interpreter and the reporter were also present* 

rresldentt The commission will now meet in closed session. 

The commission than retired and reassembled at 161$ hours* 

president! As the verdict of this commission is made, such announcement 
will not be followed by expressions or remarks of ary sort of approval or 
disapproval by any person present at this trial. All here will -aintaln proper 

decorum* I would like the interpreter to interpret that as litterxlly as ho con. 



hanging of Hall was to b« curried 'Hit. aid that Huts wan present* Ttu. throe 
nan were on hand whan 'chiffer told than they ware gain;' to have an execution* 
Skipping over to the r«xt part: "After thut I lod Hall to the machinery roor.i, 
where 'chiffer and hia friend Kane lute wen present. irV'ergassen and I and 
Hall entered U» room. There I aaw already wound around the firot valve w*i«el 
a not very' utronr cloU.ee line, with a noose hanging down. The end of the line 
led from there to the second consecutive v*lvo wheel, and was wrapped around 
thie wheel also a few times." That is what tors sawitian ho walked Into the 
machine room with Hall in front of him for th« first tiua. That is what he saw 
where schlffer and l uts had been standing waiting for th«u to come in. 

"Andergassen laid the wide 0 (<«r nooso over hie head and at this moment Schlffer 
and Hans utr. sprang upon Mall and forced, practically tore thv body to the 
ground, so that Hall mis caught with his nee* in tho noose and was strangled." 

If it Is necessary that this commission foels in cider to sustain a murder charge 
tliat an individual charged must put Ms hards or the corpse, the trial Judge 
advocate points out to this coiu-issio that not only one man but two men say it 
and tho third :aan neither denies or affirms it - he is not sure. And there were 
only five men - I will ta*e that back - the fifth man was blindfolded, he couldn't 
see. There were only four M «n who Knew what happened in that machine room, and 
never were there more than four, and the four were right there. Two of them 
Bay "Yes", unequivocally "Yes"| the third says, "I don't know"* The othor is the 
aocueed who ie trying to taka care of the answer there. I think as I pointed out 
from his statement that he deliberately misled the commission and that even by 
giving his statement the most favorable possible construction, it cannot be found 
that he did not have guilty knowledge of the doings in advance on the part of 
^ohiffer, that he was thfcre when the order was given to hang Hall and it was 
perfectly clear who they were going to hang, anu if it wasn't clear upstairs, it 
wae very well clear when they walked him into the room and he saw the noose 
hanging before him* 1 cannot conceive, as trial Judge advocate, of any possible 
stronger evidence or any clearer position ae to the guilt of the accused H^ns 
Huts* 


It is never a pleasant thing, it ie never a duty sought, to come before a 
tribunal of your fellow men and speak in terms and petition them to take the life 
of another fellow human belrg, and yet there comes a time and there are upon this 
earth such creatures that the supreme penalty must bo asked. As the trial Jud#e 
advocate pointed out to this court originally, he haa not felt aa a personality 
hare in a trial of this kind, but merely us the voice of two nations of .oeople, 
and as that voice, he petitions most earnestly this commission, in view of and 
in light of the evldenoe which has been presented before this commission, and 
requests of this commission tliat for the four accused sitting there, the verdict 
by geAlty; that no numerical distinction be u.ade between those accused as to the 
number of nairders they participated in, and that for t) e murder of the American 
and English personnel, that they he sentenced to hang by the neck until dead* 

Presidenti The comnlssion rill take a recess until two o'clock this 
afternoon. 

Th* cooioission then rocessod at 111$ hours and was reopened at 1400 hours, 
at which time all the members of the commission, personnel of tho prosecution 
and defense, »Jio were present before the receee, resumed their seats, iacl of 
the aocueed, tho Interpreter and the reporter wore also present* 

President} The commission will now moot in closed session. 

The commission than retired and reassembled at 1615 hours. 

president} As tho verdict of this commission is umde, auoh announcement 
will not be followed by expressions or remarks of ary sort of approval or 
disapproval by any poison present at this trial. All here will maintain proper 

decorum. I would like tho interpreter to interpret that as lltterally as ho can. 
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The Preailent then announced the findings and eantonceo sa followet 


flMpIFWl 

Th« Military Commission lit closed session, ami upon secret written ballot, 
two—thirds of the •omhors present at the lima the vote was tanen conourrlnr In 
•ach findirvr of guilty, finds the accusedi 

As to August Schifferi Of specification 1 of tho Chargei Guilty. 

Of specification 2 of the Chargej Guilty. 

Of specification 3 of the Chargei Guilty. 

Of the Chargei Guilty. 

As to Mein* Ander.rsssent Of specification 1 of the Chargei Guilty. 

Of specification 2 of the Charge t Guilty. 

If specification 3 of the Chargei Guilty. 

Of bite Chargei Guilty. 

As to Albert Storsi Of specification 1 of the Charget Guilty. 

Of spool float!on 2 of the Chargei Guilty. 

Of apnciflcation 3 of tho Chargei Guilty. 

Of the Chargei Guilty. 

As to Hans But*i Of specification 1 of the Chargei Guilty. 

Of tho Chargei Guilty. 

SFVT&NChUt 

And again in closed session and upon seerst written ballot, two-thirds of the 
naoihers present at tho tine the rote was taken concurring, sentences the accused» 

At to August nehlfferi To bo hanged by the neek until dead. 

As to Hein* Andergaseons To be hanged by the neok until dead. 

As to Albert Storet To be hanged ty the neok until dead. 

As to Hans Hut*t To he Imprisoned at such place as nay be directed 

for tho rest of hie natural life. 

The Military Commission then, at 1620 hours on 15 January 1946, adjourned 
subject to the call of the president• 


AtmnrTTCATioNj 



Major, 0 S 

Trial .ludpe Advocate 


Lxarainod by Lefense Counsel 
before authentication* 



DAVID SPIEGEL 

Captain, CMP 

Asst Defense Counsel 




i. .. . V . . 

Colonel, IGL 


President 


S. 2L L L i. £ H 2 i & k 
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The President then announced the findings and sentenceo ae follow*: 

FXTOWWl 


Th« Uilltary Commission in eloaed mission, anil upon secret written ballot, 
tv-o—thirds of the members present at the time the vote was tuKen concurring in 
•ach finding of guilty, finds the accused: 

Aa to August ‘vchifferj Of specification 1 of the Charge: Guilty. 

Of specification 2 of the Charge: Guilty. 

Of B] eel float Ion 3 of the Charge: Guilty. 

Of the Charge: Guilty. 

Aa to Meins Anderr««eent Of specification 1 of the Charge: Guilty. 

Of specification 2 of the Charge: Guilty. 

Of sped fleet ion 3 of the Charge: Guilty. 

Of the Charge: Guilty. 

Aa to Albert Stor*: Of speciflcation 1 of the Charge: Guilty. 

Of apeoification 2 of the Charge: Guilty. 

Of specification 3 of the Charge: Guilty. 

Of the Charge: Guilty. 

Aa to Hans Buts: Of specification 1 of the Charge: Guilty. 

Of tho Charge: Guilty. 

SFUTBHChS: 

And again in closed session ami upon seerat writtsn ballot, tno-thirds of the 
members present at the tine the rote was taken concurring, sentences the accused: 

Aa to August ftohiffar: To be hanged by the neok until dead. 

Ae to Heins AndargaHsen: To bs hangsd by the neok until dead. 

As to Albert Stors: To be hanged by the neok until dead. 

As to Hans Huts: To be imprisoned at such place as nay bs directed 

for tho rest of his natuml life. 

The Uilltary Commission the:, at 1620 hours on 15 January 1V46, adjourned 
subject to the call of the rresldent. 


AUTtn'XTTCATIOM: 



Cajor, C S 

Trial Judge Advocate 


Lxarained by Lefense Counsel 
before authentication: 



DAVIU SPIEGEL 

Captain, CMP 

Asst Usfense Counsel 




i. . r v. s< 

Colonel, IGL 


Preeldent 
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Rome, October 8, 1945 


Interrogation Protocol 

taken on October 8, 1945, In Home, with August Schiffor, who was brought 
in fro* custody; former profession! painter; later profession: SS-Stum- 
bannfuehrer and Cri*inal Director; bom December 1, 1901 in Krefeldt 
(religion:) Gottglaubig (formerly Protestant); last homo address: Berlin- 
Wllmersdorf, Rudolfstaetterstrasse No. 125, who - having boon told about the 
purpose of this questioning and admonished to tell the truth - states the 
following: 

1. Personal Data t I was born as a legitimate son of August Schiffer, 
painter, and o t his wife Albine, nee puettmann. In addition to my first 
name, August, I was given at my christening, two additional names: Hermann 
and Josef. I have a sister, Hilde, married Roessler, living in Hersfeld, 
which is in the administrative district of Kassel, - and a brother named 
Kurt, a musician, who has been lately living in Muenster. 

In Krefeld, I attended the elementary school - approximately until 
1915 and then, in the business of my father, learned the profession of a 
painter. 

pecember 27, 1935, I n»rried Alma, nee Hanses. Vlthhsr I have had 
two children whose ages are at present 9 and 2 years respectively. My 
wife lives at present in Hersfeld, Dudenstrasse No. 14, with her sister, 
or - to be correct - with sister; ahe will however move to the home of 
my parents in Krefeld, Peterstfasse No. 23. 

Since September 19, 1945, I have been under arrest. 

2. My entry into and ay career in the German Police ; 

In December 1925, I had become a member of the NSDAP. With regard to 
my long membership in the Party, I was awarded, in the year of 1933, the 
Golden Party Medal. I have been a member of the ?A since 1926 or 1927 and 
there held a rank of an SA-Oborsturmfuehrer. In 1930, I Joined the SS and 
in 193^ I have been definitely accepted with the rank of an SS-Obsraturm> 
fuehrer. 

In the summer of 1933, I entered the Criminal Police in Krefeld as a 
criminal official (Krominalangeatellter). At that time, the secret state 
police (Gestapo) did not yet exist as an independent body. Approximately 
in January 1934, I was called to Berlin to attend a short (training) course 
and completed this course in Uay of the same year as an assistant criminal 
commissioner (Hilfokriminalkommissar). As such I was transferred to the 
newly established state police bureau in Dueseeldorf and soon after that 
transferred to its branch office in Krefeld. In December 1934, my transfer 
to the state police bureau in Stettin followed, where I was assigned the 
post of the Commissariat*s Chief. There I became criminal commissioner. 









first temporarily (for a teat-period) and later, about the end of 1935* 
permanently. In the yoar of 1938, I was promoted to criminal advisor 
(Kriminalrat). In February 1942, I was transferred to the state police 
headquarters in Berlin and, in the meantime, recommendation for my pro¬ 
motion to a criminal director was submitted. My promotion to this post 
followed in April 1942. My promotion in the SS ran approximately parallel 
with iqy civilian promotions. In any case, I was promoted in the year of 
1938 to an SS-Hauptsturrafuehrer and in 1940 or 1941 to an SS-Sturmbannfuehrer. 

During the period from September till the end of November 1942, I was 
ordered to report to the commander of the security police and of the 8D 
(Security Service) in Zitomir. In Zitomir, at that time. Fuehrer's Hq as 
well as other headquarters were located. In Zitomir, during my stay there, 

I had the assignment to instruct members of the KdS about intelligence 
service. In addition to that, it was n ty assignment to organize recruiting 
of informants. My assignment in Zitomir completed, I returned to the state 
police headquarters in Berlin. In March 1943, I was sent in the same 
capacity to the cammander-in-chief of thB security police and of the SD in 
Kiev. There I had to travel around, visiting the seven kommsndeur offices 
of the BdS and to give instructions to their staffs as well as to members of 
other German units sbout intelligence service. Furthermore, I was charged 
with recruiting and breaking in of N-Referenten (intelligence agents). In 
August 1943, I became ill, went into a hospital and back to Berlin. In 
Berlin, however, I did not perform any duties any more; I received a brief 
furlough and, through the Chief of Section I of the RSHA (Relchssicherheits- 
hauptamt - Reich's Chief Security Bureau). I arranged my transfer to Italy 
towards the end of September 1943* In the middle of October 1943 I arrived 
at Trleet and wae assigned as Chief to Section IV, which, at that time, was 
only in the state of being organized. The Bd3 in Triest had branch offices in 
pola, Plume, Coriaia and Udine. 

B|y the middle of October, 1944, my lung ailment deteriorated; I could 
not stand the climate in Triest. I was therefore transferred to Bolsano 
in the capacity of & Deputy-Commander and Chief of Section IV. I would 
like to note that in Triest, since July 1944, I did not perform a ny duties 
because I was ill; I suffered from ray lung trouble as well as from ischias. 

I received for my work in Russia a Cross of Merit (Kriegsverdienstkreur) 
Second Class with Swords, and for my work in Triest, the Cross of Merit 
(KVK) First Class with Swords. I received no SS decoration. 

Following my intervention, Mins Christa Roy followed me willingly to 
Bolzano as my secretary. 


3. Tho Case of by* iianllo Long 


It could have been in the second half of November, 1944, when I made 
acquaintance of a Lt . DuenBer of the AST (Abwehrstelle) in Innsbruck. Lt, 
Duenser reported that in South Tyrol area a blow up project by use of 
explosives was being planned. His ra.ort was based upon information re¬ 
ceived from his confident named Foppa, who had transported the explosives 
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to Prunneck. filth r.y Interpreter Zanetti and with my secretary. Hoy, I 
drove to Hrurteck and had a talk there with the informant Poppa. There was 
really a larger amount of explosives (200 Kg) brought to nruneck and from 
there the explosives were supposed to be transported to Bolzano. On the 
basis of statements made by the infornant Poppa, it was possible to arrest 
a certain Pe Biasi who was known in the circles of the Bolzano resistance 
movement under the cover name of "Pietro." 

Subsequently, the whole group of members of the so-called Bolzano 
resistance-movement was uncovered and the moet important mentors could be 
arrested. Among these was also Pr. Manlio Longon, ar industrial official 
in Bolzano. I carried out hie arrest in the following anner: 1 let Dr. 
lianllo Longer be invited to the office of the Referent for Industry of the 
Highest Commissioner for the Operational Zone Alpenvorland. Mr. Moser, 
where I arrested him. In the course of investigations it came to light 
that a part of the members of the Bolzano resistance movement were in con¬ 
tact with an American Captain who Issued the various instructions for pre¬ 
paration and carrying out of the blow-up projects and similar acts of 
sabotage. The name of this American Captain was not known at that time. 

It could only be ascertained that this American Captain was in contact 
with the Valcordevole Brigade and with anotht r Brigade, which mbs a Com¬ 
munist one. Dr. Manlio Longon, himaelf, was (Jiitf of the Action Party and, 
undoubtedly, a chief personality in the Bolzano resistance movement. It 
was Dr. Longon's assignment to pick out the nwr who would carry out the 
intended ard planned operation of blowing up the bridge - or, respectively, 
protective wall - by Atzwang. 

m tho course of individual interrogations of those who had been 
arrested, especially during that of Dr. Longon, of a certain Frigo and of 
others, it became known that an enemy chief agent, known under the name of 
"Mario", is also playing a part in this picture. Consequently, I became 
interested in apprehending Mario. Around Christmas, 1944, therefore, I 
released the arrested Frlgo by giving him the opportunity to esoa]® from 
the camp In Bolzano. This was done because Frigo dedared himself ready to 
locate the chief agent Mario and deliver him ir to my hands, lie really 
found him on December 30, 1944 and thus facilitated his arrest by men sent 
out by ras. 

Ahan liario, his real name is Mario puecher, was brou/^it in to iry 
office. Dr. Manlio T.orgon was there bolng interrogated. Longon recognized 
Mario immediately and was obviously surprised to soo him under arrest. 

I let Longon be iramediatoly taken back to his cell and occupied myself 
with the arrested Mario Puecher, who, as chief agent, seea«ed to rae to be 
the n.oet important person in the entire resistance movement. I found 
out from Mario Puecher that soineti^e ago he had been active in lled-Spain 
as political cam ilssioner or as isattalllionsfuehrer. Mario had Leon captured 
one time and handed over to the KSHA in Berlin, whore he was ready to 
offer his services to the (lestapo. Considering his doubtful personality, 
it was not possiblo that time to make use of his offer. I roported the 






Arrest of Varlo Puooher to the BdS in Verona either by telephone or by a 
cable; now I remeral>er that I did It by telephone. The same day, the following 
persons arrived to Boleanoj Referent for Communication, ‘53-Oborsturmfuehrer 
vvalch and his collaborator Hasenstein, as well as - I think - S3-'Sturm 
bannfuehrer Dr. Kranebitter* Dario Puecher, in the course of interro¬ 
gation conducted by me, declared himself ready wither to play his collabora¬ 
tors - namely: Radio operators Tonino and Nino - into the lends of German 
authorities, or to continue, under the German control, with the assignment 
which had been given him. At my suggestion, the representatives of the BdS 
agreed to the eecond proposal and, consequently, I had an assignment to 
start with Mario Puecher, a radio t ^ame with the enemy. Mario Puecher had 
agreed to thfct, but now he started to doubt about tho possibility of such an 
operation for that reason that he was seen by Dr. Hanlio Longon when he had 
been brought to my office. I calmed down Dario Puecher as I told him that 
in any case it would be toy worry to see to it that I origon would have no 
opportunity to betray iferlo's arrest. I think that I told Uario Puecher 
that Lor^on would be brought to Germany, or else, would be taken away from 
this area. 

I myself was determined to get rid of Dr. Manlio Longon. I felt no 
two-ways about it sines I knew that Dr. Longon, as head and member of a band 
operating with explosives, would be subject to "special treatment" anyway, 
and, secondly, eince the project with Mario Puecher seemed to me absolutely 
necessary and important. I have therefore submitted this idea for decision 
of the Fids or of the Relcheeicherheitshauptamt (ltelch's Chief Security 
Bureau). I have decided upon the killing of Dr. Mar. Ho Longon, and finally, 
given orders that it be carried out. 

I had spoken about this matter with my Commandin;’ Officer, 3S-StursK 
bannfuehrer Rudolf Thyrolf, and we agreed that Dr. Lanlio Longon would be 
hangod in the cellar of the Corpo d' Armata and that his suicide would be 
simulated in his cell; this would be done in the following manner: the 
corpse of Dr. Longon, after his hanging, would be brought back into his 
cell and there it v.ould be hanged in such manner that Longon*s suicide 
would appear probable. 

Sturmbannfuehrer Thyrolf ted exercised no influence as to the choice 
of personnel charged with the execution and as to the actual carrying out 
of the hanging. I considered thie as my own affair and would have surely 
rejected any Thyrolf s proposal which would not have been in conformity 
with n$- OYiTi intentions. 

I cannot remudbor clearly any nore whether I had confided my plan to 
kill Dr. Longon to Dr. Kranebitter or to Obersturmfuehrer alch. It is 
possible, however, that I had indicated to them that I would let Dr. 

Longon "disappear." 

It Is probably true that on December 31, 1944, I ordered the Unter- 
sturmfuohrer Heinz Andergassen and the Oberscharfuehrer Albert Store to 
report to me in my ofice and that I told t ou that Dr. Manlio Longon, who 








was being held In a cell in the office building, would have to he hanged. 

I have surely given reasons to these two, (stating) that Dr. Tongcn, as an 
active member of a group of terrorists, was destined for a special treat¬ 
ment (Sonderbohandlung), but that I would not wait for (such) liquidation 
of the matter since Dr» Longon could interfere with my plAris with Mario 
Puecher, wherefore (I said) I was determined to anticipate the decision 
of higher authorities and in some manner execute the death sentence upon 
Dr. Longon. 

I cannot remember any more whether Paul Matzken, too, was called in 
to participate in this discussion. Rut since ttatzken and the two others 
maintain this, it will be true (or: it is probably true*). I myself 
cannot recall that I had chosen Uatsken to participate in this jaatter. 

According to the deposition of Heins Andergassen, which had been brought 
to my attention, I had made a suggestion - on that day of December 31, 1944 - 
that either the arteries of Dr. Longon be cut open in his cell with a piece 
of glass and thnt ho be left bleeding to death, or that he be strangled. 
Despite my knowledge of this deposition, I (must) maintain that I had ordered 
London's hanging. The killing of Dr. longon was supposed to remain secret, 
at any rate; that is why I gave the order that London's corpse, after his 
hanging, bo brou^it back to the cell where a nuicide by hanging was to be 
staged. I cannot imagine, therefore, how the idea could have occurred to 
me to let Longon bo strangled or to kill him by cutting his arteries. It 
had also been discussed with and agreed upon by the command! ng officer, 
Stunnbannfuehrer Thyrolf, that Dr. I.opgon would be hanged and his suicide 
by haring staged. Consequently, I an assuming that Andergassen is mistaken 
in his deposition. 

If the Oberscharfuehrer Albert Storz maintains that I had Informed 
him as early as in the afternoon of December 30, 1944 about the decision to 
let Dr. Longon be killed, and, consequently, that 1 had, in a way, fore- 
named him, (so) .’tora must be mistaken. Tt»t day of becei*>or 30 * 1944, or. 
which Mario Puecher had been arrested, I was positively occupied with in¬ 
terrogating him until the evening hours and had surely no opportunity to 
turn my attention to the question of killing Dr. Longon. If I informed 
'•tors about the matter of killing Dr. Longon sooner than I informed others, 
it could have been only in the late evenin/ hours. If >tors maintains 
that on December 31, 19^4, Paul Matsken was called to me into my office, it 
is nrobably true; but I still cannot remember that I have called in, besides 
Andergassen and Ptorz, also Paul Hitzkan. 

To the question whsther I exerted any pressure by virtue of ay (official) 
posit ion upon andergassen and atarz, and upon Paul katztven, if he really 
was present. In order to force them to kill l)r. Longon, 1 must answer that 
such was not the case. 1 have, naturally, told these employees tint Dr. 
longon was a serious political criminal whose death could bo expected at 
any rate if Mon'terbehandlung (special troutmant) were applied; but I exerted 
no Dressure u; on my employees to (compel them to) carry out the execution 
of Dr. Long,on. There would have been, incase of their refusal, no way for 
me to take disciplinary or penal measures against them, furthermore, I 
have exerted upon these employees no influence whatever which might have 
suggested the possibility of consequences (in the event of their refusal). 

If Andergassen and '.torz today maintain that they acted under an unbearable 
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pressure, that is, from fear of moat serious retaliations from my part, 
this is not correct and I consider this claim solely as a self-justification. 

It is true tliat on December 31, 1945* I ordered Andergassen and Stora, 
and Paul Matzken in case he was also present, to look over the situation 
ir. the machine room where the hanging of Dr. Longori was to bo carried out. 

It is not true that I myself wanted to take part in tho execution. I did 
not have time for this as I was too busy with Mario Puecher. I havs pro¬ 
bably left it entirely at the discretion of Andergasaen and Stor* to deter¬ 
mine in what manner the hanging of Dr. Longon could be carried out. 

It was neither discussed in advance in detail, nor was it later reported 
to me in detail, in what manner these man had planned or carried out the 
hanging of Dr. I.ongon. I have only received the report of Aftdergassen, 
in tfcich he said that Dr. Longon had been hanged in the cellar of the 
Corpo d'Armata, as ordered, that his corpso has been brought back to his 
cell and there hanged to simulate suicide. I left it, as I have already 
said, completely to the discretion and imagination of these sn to carry 
out the hanging which I ordered. I had assumed in tho case of kpdergaseen, 
who was an experienced gendarme, tlat he knew well how a hanging is carried 
out and I believe I can remember that Storz had told me that he had re¬ 
peatedly taken part in such executions during his service in the East. 

It is true that I gave ftorz and Andergassen, and llatsken, if he were 
present, a bottle of cognac. It was ordered b a directive of the Feloha- 
fuehrer-SS that personnel who have had to carry out an execution were to be 
kept occupied after the execution tool; place - in an atmosphere of coi»- 
radeship in order to be able to straighten themselves out inwardly with 
their hard duties. 

Then I waited for a report - which I expected the same evening or the 
following morning - about, the discovering of Tr. Longon's corpse by the man 
who was taking care of internees. It is true that on New Tear's bay, in 
the morning. Criminal Secretary Wax Nickel reported to me in the Villa 
Polacco that he had found Dr. Longon hanged in his cell, being aeKed whether 
Wax Nickel was informed about tile preceding events, I am stating that he 
was not and, consequently, mist have been surprised when ha found Dr. 

Longon dead in his cell. It is probably true that, having received Max 
Nickel's report, I acted as being very much excited and that 1 said it 
was a "schweinerei" that Dr. Longon coulu hang himself in his cell. It 
may also bo true that Uax Nickel was ordered by me to submit a written 
report about hir finding the corpse of Dr. Longon. 

The deposition of the Camp Commander Karl Thito states correctly that 
I asked him at the end of November or at the beginning of December, 1V44, 
to take over for burying this or trui other corpso, which I, or, respectively 
ray section, would send to him *’or that purpose. Undoubtedly, around this 
time the affair Longon was already in progress and I was persuaded that the 
execution of one or another of those chiefly responsible would be necessary. 






Consequently, I must have given the order - In T-ongnn's case - to take the 
corpse to the Police Transient Camp (Poltzeiliche Purchgangslager). If 
the camp were not notified about the arrival of the corpse by Andergussen 
or "torz, (so) I have surely notified (about it) either Thito or the Camp- 
fuehrer Haage. If Thito claims that he did not receive any such communication, 
then I have surely informed Haage about the delivery of London's 
corpse. I did not worry about the burial of the corpse or about the death 
certificate; J left this to the camp authorities, hut I have ordered 
that members of London's fara ly he informed about his suicide. It is true 
that I latdr inquired in the camp what had happened with the gold cuff 
links of Dr. Longon, since T had found out about their existence from Mario 
Puncher and, in any case, wanted to see to It that they did not get into 
unauthorized hands. It is also true that an office of the rehrmacht has 
confiscated Dr. Longon*s property in Kaltern. I do not know on what ground 
the ' ehrmacht office could confiscate this propart . In any case, I did not 
give it (i.e. the office of the Vi ehrmacht) any directive or power to do that. 
But I was not interested whether anything (and what) from the movable 
proper^ Fr. Longon has been confiscated by the r«hrmacht. 

As I have already stated, the itanging of Dr. Longon had been agreed 
and decided upon between me and the Commanding Officer, Pturabannfuehrer 
Ttiyrolf. Thyrolf knew that T was going to have Dr. longon executed by 
hanglnp and, subsequently, (he) received a report from me after the exe¬ 
cution had been carried out. However, to the Sturmbannfuehrer I>r. Fritz 
Kranebitter, Chief of section TV of tne BdS in Verona, who has been sent to 
Bolzano in connection with this natter, I reported that bft. Manlio Longon 
had committed suicide in his cell. I ain of the opinion that Dr. Kranebitter 
believed this story. In any case, he did not raise any questions and did 
not indicate in any way that he did riot believe the report about Pr. 

Longon's suicide. Dr. Kranebitter did not aa»> for a detailed report of the 
circumstances of Dr. longon’s suicide. 1 did not take the initiative to 
describe to him in detail the circumstances of the suicide. Whether Dr. 
Kranebitter, on his ;<art, informed the Bds, Druppenfuehrer Dr. Harster 
about the death of Manlio Tonpon, I do not know. It is possible tltat the 
death of Or, Manlio Longon found mention in a comprehensive report to the 
pdg and that there it was stated that he had committed suicide by 
hanging himself in his cell. I do not know whether or to what extent the 
Com/nnndin*' Officer, ‘'S-fturmbannfuehrer Thyrolf, has informed the 3S- and 
Police-fuehrer for the Operational Zone Alpenvorland, S.‘?*Brigadefuehrer 
Karl Brunner or the Highest Commissioner or one of his offleers, about the 
death of r T. Longon. In any case, Thyrolf never mentioned anything 
(about it) anti I had no urge to ask him about it. 

My secretary, Hiss Christa hoy, will have no knowledge of the killing 
of ManJ.lo Longon, which was ordered by me. Ae far as I know, she was 
present when Max Kickel reported about his having found longon's corpse on 
January 1, 1945. At any rate, I didn't feel like taking Christa Hoy into 
confidence and informing her about the planning to har.g Longon or about the 
execution of the plan. 

In answering a question I am stating that I was never asked from 








any side, after the execution, about the case of Dr. Manlio Longon and that 
I was never required to give an account of this case. Aether the Gruppen- 
fUehrer Dr. Wilhelm Harster, or one of hie officers, had been informed from 
some other source that Dr. Longon did not end his life by suicide, 1 do not 
know. 


U, The Case of Captain Roderick Hall» 

It would have bean towards the end of January or at the beginning of 
February 19A5 when a nan in the uniform of an American Captain was appre¬ 
hended by a forester in the region of Cortina D'Ampezzo. Hut tlae, naturally, 
I was not yet familiar with the uniforms of American troops and, conse¬ 
quently, could rot detemine, by the uniform alone, whethsr lje vras an 
Biglishman or an American and what rank he held. I reaeoDer that he wore 
two silver bars on his collar. This man - it was Captain Roderick Hall - 
was reportedly handed over to our branch office in Cortina d'Ampezzo by a 
gendarme. This branch office had conducted interrogations of several Italians 
who were members of resistance groups and who stated that Captain Roderick 
Hall had been in the region of Cortina d'Ampezzo for some tine already arid 
that he had boen giving instructions to members of resistance groups about 
blowing up bridges and about other acta of oabotage. Following this report. 
Captain Roderick Hall was transferred to Bolzano at uy request. Captain 
Hell underwent his first questioning by cturmbannfuehrer Thyrolf in tho 
Villa Polanco and was billoted as ari honorary prisoner in the Menaa Vik- 
torial. In addition to Gtumbannfuehror Thyrolf, who speaks the *^glish 
language, the following persons took part in the subsequent investigations: 
Josef placke - as special Referent for radio couiaunicration, and Dr. Marianne 
Schifferegger, who speaks Fiigliah perfectly, - as interpreter. Captain 
Roderick Dali was at first unwilling to talk without reservations about 
himself and about hie mission. 

Sturmbannfuehrer Thyrolf rei^orted to me that Captain Hall was refusing 
to make a statement, but that it ca<uu to light during the interrogation 
that he had been in contact with the Bandit-group of Val Cordevole. It 
occurred to rue at that moment that Captain Hall mi/ht be the American 
Captain about whom the arresteu prof. colesolli, Dr. Longon and also LeDiasi 
had spoken. I let prof. Coleselll be confronted with Mall and Coleselli 
confirmed that Dali really was that American agent who iod gotten in contact 
with him and assigned him, and otnsrs, the task of transporting he ex¬ 
plosives to rruneck. I doubted very seriously that Captain Hall was really 
an American Captain althnu,^ ha was in possession of a card (documont) 
which identified him as such, since it came t.o light that Mall himself 
took part in blasting oporatiorm involving the uau of explosives, iay sus- 
picion - that Hall vu« only an agent-terrorist operating under the cover of 
an American Captain - was Justified, since it was of greatest interest 
to me to find out, ir the shortest possible time, who had giver. Hall the 
assignment and v. ho stood behind him, I made hirs undergo a so-called "Inton— 
sifted cross-examination." I cannot rea»oiui)or ary more who acted as inter¬ 
preter during this restricted cBoss-examination. It could have been only 
one of the two, either Josef plac- a or l>r. Uarianne Schifferegger. Nho 
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else was present, I cannot remember clearly; but I think that Criminal 
Secretary Andreas Hoertlackner and SS-lieuptseluufuehier St lapel were pre¬ 
sent. Besides that, ay secretary, Liles Christa Roy, must have been 
present. I have applied an intensified cross-examination to Hall - in the 
so-called "suring" - for only a short time and only for so lone as he was 
refusing to talk. In the moment when he waa ready to tala without reserva- 
tiona about himself and about his mission, the cross-examination was stopped 
and he was given opportunity to put down in writing everything that I wanted 
to know from him. Captain Roderick Hall deposed in his written statement 
that he was a member of an American special organization, the 038, and that 
he had been parachuted in the region of Cortina d'/iwpezza; his mission was 
to contact local partisan groups and to blow up bridges. He abo stated 
that he had gotten in touch wit). Frof. Colesclli and asked him to relay 
further ths explosives necessary to blow up the Atswung dam. I knew.' that 
Captain Roderick Hall stated, crally and in writing, tint he caott from ,i 
prominent African family. He offered the ^yment of a ransom of 50,000 
American dollars and asked that he he considered as an exchango prisoner. 

Thyrolf told me also one day that Hall declared himself ready to ask the 
Americans to stop Turtler bombings of Bolzano. I don’t know in what manner 
did ho want to communicate this request. I ii^yself did not re tuest that he 
be asked about it. I did not ta,.o any initiative to diecuss this matter 
with Thyrolf. afterwards, I infor-wd Thyrolf, if not also coir.obody else, 
that I ha a subjected Captain Hall to an " intensified cross examination." 

Until today, I have not bean informed that the American authorities 
were trying to locate Captain "o ierick Hall through their representative 
in Lausanne. In any case, the fids never raised a question pertaining to 
this natter in the case of Captain Hall. 

1 am familiar with the order of the Coowanaer-ln-Chief of the Security 
Police and of the SID in Italy, br Harater, accoiding tc which radio agents, or, 
respectively, their arrest was to be immediately reported to the Bdg. I was 
constantly of the opinion that this duty to report covered only radio-agents 
and not agents of other sort. iince Captain l'.cll was not a radio-agent but 
an agent terrorist, I believed I did not need to follov. the above-mentioned 
order. Nevertheless, I have reported the capture of Captain Hall to the bdS, probably t 
by a cable or by radio. But I received no directive and did not attempt to 
i-oneat my message to the BdS or, respectively, to obtain hie decision. I am 
sure, however, tint a final report about the case of Roderick llall was sent (to 
th* Bds) in which I probably have mentioned that Captain Roderick Hall had 
hanged himself in his cell. 

In reality, howevor, prompted by the fact th*t Captain hoderick Hall 
was aii agent operating wit bandn of terrorists and t*iat, cloapite nil his 
statements to the eont.rary, t war, still not completely persuaded about his 
being an Amorloan officer, 1 ..as determined to lot Roderick Hall be executed. 

Regarding this matter, there were directives of the Reich's Chief .ocurity 
Bureau (Reichsaicherheitahauptamt) according toWiiih the strictest measures 
were to be taken against members of terrorist bands. I myself, as a per¬ 
suaded National .Socialist, was extremely indigraht at the activity of 
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Captain Roderick Ifallj furthermore, I knew of the unspeakable misery brought 
to open Canaan cities by British and American terror-flyers. On the basis 
of this attitude of mine, I beca/no determined to sentence Roderick Hall 
to death and to let the sentence be carried out. I did not speak about ay 
intention to kill Hall either with "turnbannfuehrer Thyrolf or with any 
other euperlor authority, but have given the order for Hull's hanging of 
my own power and following my own decision. 

It can be tint one or two days before tho death of Captain Hall, I 
ordered Andergassen and Ctorz to report to ay office and that I told them 
about ray intention to kill Hall, and that I also gave them reasons for 
this decision. In this case, too, T probably asked Andergassen ami 3tors 
whsther they were ready to carry out this execution. I believe I remember 
that Andergassen told ns that thav wanted to do it thu same way in this 
case as in the case of Pr. J.ongon. This, of course, prompted rae to be 
present at the execution to find out about the method in which it would be 
carried out. 

I cannot remember any cca e whether the Ueister of the Gend&merie, 

Hans Butz, was present In my office on February 19, 1945, at noon, when I 
asked Andergassen and htorz to report to my office to carry out the execu¬ 
tion. I f'urtbsr believe that I have given Andergassen and Storz the order 
to prepare every tMng fbr carr in. out of tho execution before Hans But* 
appeared and that Hans Futz entered my office only when Andergassen and 
storz liad already left for the cellar of tho office building. 

Hans but* is, as I am, an old Party-meuber am j a holuer of the Golden 
party Uedal. He was employed in the business of ay father as a (painter's) 
helper and I have known hLa well for many years. ’, u e are friends. Hans 
But* Used to corns (repeatedly) to eee ne in my office, we often met and 
also maintained social contact during off-duty hours. It in true that I 
informed him about varioun events and .attere with which I, as Chief of 
Section IV of the Kd*', was occupied. T trusted Butz completely and knew 
that he would not talk to anybody (else) about things T told him or about 
what he found out from me. 

That February 2, 1945, as I was gutting ready to go down to the cellar 
of the office building in order to bn present et the execution of Captain 
Roderick Hall, which T ordered, Hans Putt came by chance to ay office. I 
explained him then that I had ordered the execution of an agent-terrorist 
and that the hanging * as going to be carried out in the cellar. I think I 
did not in Porn but?, that, thin agent was an American, Captain Roderick Hall. 
But I am sure that I ashed Butz to follow mu dov.n to the cellar to be 
present at the execution. 

Then T went dovn to tho cellai kith I’utzj ve . er t into the sc—called 
machine room, that ic, tho room in xMch tte so-called "intensified cross- 
examination? , tool piace. I cannot toll with certainty whether in this 
room there had been previ usly made ary preparations for tho execution that, 
was about to take place. In any case, iimaeoia tely afterwards, Andergassen 
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and "tons, with Captain Hall came into the room. The door to the machine 
rood was then locked from the inside by means of a bolt. Hall's hands 
were tied together behind his back with a chain which 1 had given Andergassen 
before. Hifi eyes were blindfolded with a gray scarf. Andergassen 
and Store led Captain Hall (to a place) in front of the first regulating 
wheel on the right side of the entrance door and let him stand there. 1 
think that Andergassen then brought a laundry line about as thick as the 
little finger. This (laundry) line already had a noose tied on it. He 
(Andergassen) wound this laundry line around the first regulating wheel 
and fastened it by means of a knot on the second regulating wheel. Storz 
then said somethin;; to Captain Hall, the sense of his words being that he 
(Hall) would now be confronted with Prof. Coleselli, and placed the open 
noose of the laundry line, over his (Hall's) head, gently upon his shoulders. 
As Captain Hall turned slightly to the ri^it, Storz pulled his legs away 
from the floor so that Hall fell directly into the noose which immediately 
engaged itself tight around his neck. Andergassen, whose hands were free, 
since the laundry line had been fastened, pressed - as far as I know - 
down on the shoulders of Captain Hall in order to speed up the prooess 
of the execution. Hans Butz, as far as I know, took no active part in the 
execution. If Storz maintains that I had asked Hans Buts for active 
assistance in the execution of Captain Hall, he cust be mistaken. Equally 
false is the story of both Andergassen and Storz that I polled Hall's legs, 
or, respectively, that I held Hall's legs in the air with my log. All this 
was not necessary since the work of Andergassen and Storz alone caused the 
fast death of Captain Roderick Hall. .,e let Hall's body ftang In the noose 
for about 10 or 15 minutes. Andergassen then made sure that the body was 
dead by placing his ear upon Hall's heart-region and by shining onto 
Hall's eyes with the li^it of a match. Then 1 asked Hans Buts to walk 
along the corridor up to the corridor bend In order to prevent the appear¬ 
ance on the scene of an uninvited person when Hall's corpse would be carried 
back to the cell. I, myself, walked along the corridor in the opposite 
direction for the same purpose. Andergassen and Store then brought Hall's 
corpse into the same cell from which Hall had been brought oti.. 

Interrogation Continued on October 9. 1945> 

I followed the two into the cell and saw thero that the plank bed 
was fixed upon the mil and noticed also that Anriergassen took the chain 
off the corpse and laid the dead body an the floor by the right side wall 
of the cell. Then I went out of the oell and joined Hans Butz who had been 
waiting for me in the corridor; with him I left the house. Consequently, I 
did not watch the staging of Hall's suicide on the back rest of a chair, 
and, consequently, contrary to Andergassen»3 deposition, I could not have 
expressed my satisfaction with the arrangement. I felt sure that 
Andergassen and .Store would stage the simulated hanging in the cell in 
such a manner that to an uninformed spectator Hall's suicide would appear 
probable. 

I have been informed about the ritness-deposition of the cell-guard 
Johann Pinggera. It is truo that I expected to receive the report about 
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the finding of Hall’s corpse the same evening, or, perhaps, the following 
morning. y ut since no such report reached me as late as the noon of the 
day following Hall’s killing, I have probably called Storz's office by the 
telephone and jptten in contact with Pinggera. It is true that I asked him 
whether and how the internees were fed. Pinggera then reported to me, in 
any case, that hB had found Hall hanged in his cell, conversation with 
Pinggera was a part of ay effort to conceal Hall's killing and to keep it 
secret. 

I have undoubtedly ordered that the corpse be brought to the concen¬ 
tration camp and there handed over for burying. If Andergassen or Stor* 
did not inform the camp authorities that the corpse would bo brought in, 
(then) I oust have done it itself. Today I cannot remember any more whether 
I had informed the Camp commander Thito or the Camp-fuehrer Haage by tele¬ 
phone that the corpse would be brought in. I did not have anything to do 
with Hall's burial or with the neceesary formalities connected with it. 

I left thie to the camp authorities. 

I don’t know, how the death of Captain Hall was officially reported; 
neither do I know that what the camp doctor stated as reason of Hall's death. 
I assumed that the camp doctor would probably certify that it was suicide 
by hanging since there were traces of strangulation an the body. In any 
case, I did not influence the camp authorities or the oamp doctor in any 
way regarding their routine and formal duties. I don't know even the camp 
doctor. 

If the corpee of Captain Hall has been found in the grave completely 
naked, the explanation, as I see it, may be that I probably had given the 
order to strir Hall's corpse of all the clothing and to send it in that 
condition into the Police Transient Camp, so that it would not be possible 
to ascertain that it was a corpse of a member of the American Forces. For 
the same reason, the camp authorities could be given only the first name and 
the family name of the dead. I was trying to hide the identity of the 
American Captain Roderick Hall from the camp authorities as well as from 
any outsider. I did not worry about ary further details pertaining to this 
matter, and, consequently, am in no position to tell who gave the camp 
authorities or the city Cemetery Inspectorate in Bolzano the date of birth 
of Captain Hall. 

What happened with the effects of Roderick Hall, I do not know. I 
remember that I took Hall's wrist-watch for safe-keeping. Josef PJLacke 
always wanted to have this watch. However, I didn't give it to him. When 
I left from Holzano to Innsbruck, I took the watch with me and there, 
following wy arrest by members of the Austrian resistance movement, it 
was taken away from me together with other personal effects. I did not 
bother about selling Hall's uniform. I assumed that Andergaseen, as an 
experienced police-employee, would know what to do with it. I never knew 
that it was kept in the supply room of Section IV. 

AFter having received the report that {{all's corpse has been found, 

I informed Sturabannfuehrer Thyrolf that Captain Roderick Hall had hanged 
himself in his cell. Thyrolf received thie report with a smile. I had 
the Impression that Thyrolf did not believe the story of Hall's suicide 
but that he was persuaded tliat I let {{all be hinged. There was no discussion, 
however, between me and Thyrolf about this matter. Thyrolf did not ask me 
any further questions, did not inquirs about the circumstances under which 
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Captain Hall was supposed to have found his death by suicide, and I felt no 
necessity to give him a more detailed account of tho case. 

As 1 have already mentioned in the preceding part of Captain Hall's 
case, I had reported hie arrest, b. cable to the BdS and aaked whether his 
transfer to Verona was desired. This cable was never answered. That is why 
I resumed my (further) questioning of Hall without waiting for the decision 
of the BdS. I assumed that the nds was not interosted in the Hall case. 

Vihen later Dr* Kranebitter came to Bolzano, it came out that he had been 
informed and told me that the case of Captain Hall had been brought to his 
attention - evidently by ay cable. It is possible that also tho death of 
Captain Hall was reported to the HdS by a cable and as suicide. In any 
case, I have submitted to the Dds a final report about the progress of 
interrogations and there probably mentioned that Captain Roderick Hall, 
evidently from fear of repeated air raid alanna and bombing raids on 
Bolzano, had committed suicide by hanging himself in his cell. I think I 
remember that Josef placke typed up th© above mentioned report, ordered by 
me, when he had returned from Milan. 

I, personally, have not informed either Sturmbannfuehrer Thyrolf or 
the SS- and Police-fuehrer for the Operational Zone Alpcnvorland, SS-Brigade- 
fuehrer Karl Brunner, or the Chief of Section TV by the BdS, SS-Sturmbann- 
fuehrer Dr. Kranebitter, or the Commander-In-Chief of the Security Police 
and of the SD (security Service) in Italy, SS-GrupponfueJirer Dr. Harater 
about the true circumstances of the death of Captain Roderick Hall. And, 
furthermore, I have not submitted a report about the Hall affair to the 
Highest Commissioner. As I have already stated, Sturwbannfuehrer Thyrolf 
probably knew that Hall's life was not ended by suicide but that he liad 
been hanged following my order. < hether also Dr. Kranebitter, SS-Brigade- 
fuehrer Brunner or Gruppenfuehrer Dr. H&rater had reached this conclusion, 

I am unable to tell. I have never been questioned about the matter by the 
above mentioned and, consequently, was never forced to give them an account 
of Hall's death. 

As I have already mentioned at another point, I saw in Captain Roderick 
Hail only a terrorist who, through his activities, had caused the most 
serious damage to the German war effort anil would have caused more damage if 
he had not been arrested. In routine treatment of the case, he, as well as 
the remaining leading masters of the so-called Bolzano resistance movement, 
would have been recommended for fonuerbehandlung (special treatment). In 
case of approval, then. Captain Roderick Hall, as well as the other leading 
members of the resistance movement would have been executed by shooting or 
by hanging. I know that I, as Chief of Section IV, did rot huve the right 
to decide about (an application of ) Sonderbehandlung (special treatment). 
Consequently, I would have had to submit a specific proposal to the BdS 
in Verona. This procedure, in the case of Captain Hall, seemed to me too 
bothersome and lengthy and, consequently, I decided to order the execution 
of Captain Hall of ay own power. I knew, to be sure, tltat this action was 
not right from th* standpoint of formality, but I was of the opinion that a 
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a surest ion from my part of .‘londo rbehandlung (special treatment) would 
surely be approved. If it is objected that Oruppenfuehrer Dr. Harster in 
no case permitted the killing of enemy agents, (so) I ru't point to specific 
directives of the Reichssicherhoitahauptamt (Reich** Chief Security Bureau) 
or, respectively, of the lleichafuehrer-SS, according to which the strictest 
erasures were to he taken against terrorists. I always Interpreted these 
orders of the leading authorities (insuch a manner) that Sonderbehandlung 
was the only measure applicable to terrorists. 

To the objection that I would not have needed to keep Captain Hall*s 
killing secret if I had been persuaded that uy action was justified, I would 
like to point out that (innerly) I believed that I wae acting in the interests 
of the German State and of ths war-effort, but that 1 was aware of th* fact 
that I was acting at my own discretion and that I had anticipated the 
decision of the superior, competent authorities. For that reason 1 considered 
it expedient to obscure my action and to report the death of Captain Hall 
as (brought about by) suicid*. 

5# The Case of Francesco Re11a ; 

Before February 20, 1945, I received a memorandum from the Commanding 
Officer, Sturmbannfuehrer Thyrolf, in which it was stated that there were 
in the civilian hospital in Bolzano inmates, one of whom hsd been sentenced 
to death (already) long ago. During a subsequent conversation with StursK 
bannfuehrer Thyrolf, I found out that the hospitalization of these six 
internees could not be justified from the medical standpoint at any rate; 

I believe that, by this time, Thyrolf had already had a conversation with 
the Canmissarial Loiter of the civilian hospital. Dr. Lagsdsr, and had 
found out from him that the above mentioned six Internees were held back 
unnecessarily by Italian doctors in the hospital in order to postpone 
execution of their sentences or, respectively, their trials. Thyrolf gave 
me the order to look into the matter and, in case our information was correct, 
to got them out of the hospital and to subject them to a State-Police 
treatment. Especial1 regarding Francisco Bella, who had been sentenced 
to death, Thyrolf and I agreed that we would carry out the death sentence 
through the state Police. At this opportunity it was discussed to let 
Francesco Bella eventually be shot or hanged publicly in the police 
Transient Ca®P, in order to set a deterring example to other internees at 
the camp. 

It is true that I ordered Albert Storz to inquire about the six inter¬ 
nees and about their physical condition and, hie investigation completed, 
to submit a report to me containing documents of tho proceedings against 
tho six internees. Storz carried out the order and handed over to rae the 
report and the documents. 

It could have been February 20, 1945, when I ordered Aridergassen and 
Store to fetch Francesco Bella and I,ulgi luner from the civilian hospital 
in Bolzano and decided that Francesco Pella would be interned in a cell in 
the Corpo d'Armata and Luigi Liner, on tho other hand, in the Police T r ansient 
Camp. 
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Before having taken out then© two, I had spoken «ith Dr. Lageder 
personally and I re.iembor that he told me that there were no* reasons for 
further hospitalisation either of Francesco Holla or of Luigi amor. I did 
not speak with Dr. Lageder about the other four internees in tide con¬ 
nection. I remember further tint Dr. Lageder himself expressed his suspicion 
that the Italian doctors In the hospital were holding back Francesco 
Rella and Luigi liner only to prevent them from getting into the Jiands of 
justice. 

I depose, in an answer to a question, that I never asked the Chief 
>tate Attorney by the Special Court for the Operational Zone Alpenvorland, 
or the Chief of Operational District IV by the Highest Commissioner (Judi¬ 
ciary), why the deeth sentence against Francesco aella had not yet been 
carried out or why the penal proceedings against Luigi cmer had not been 
completed. I assumed that Sturmbannfuehrer Thyrolf had discussed this 
..latter with the Chief State Attorney, or with the Chief of the Operational 
District IV (Judiciary). In any esse, X was called - the same day on which 
Hell* and Quur had been taken out of the hospital, or the day after - on 
the telephone - by State Attorney Dr. sailer or Dr. Hoelal to whom 1 pre¬ 
sented the standpoint of the Security Police in tide matter and to whom I 
said that Francesco ttella was to be executed and Luigi Lmer, in case he 
would not be sentenced by the Special Court, would be referred to a con¬ 
centration camp. The State Attorney with whom I spoke, however, maintained 
that both these internees are exclusively under the jurisdiction of the 
court and that only the court could decide about their disposal. He told 
me that ho would present a complaint to the liighest commissioner and would 
ask for hia decision In this mattor. T let it gp at that, ©specially since 
I had Stunubann fuehrer Thyrolf's order to get in touch - regarding this 
matter - with the Peputy-Gauleiter, Oberregierungsrat Dr. Pflauder. I 
would also like to state that the State Attorney, it could Itav© been this 
Dr. Hoelal, told me during our telephone-conversation that Francesco Leila had 
been chosen by the court as an exchange prisoner, whereupon 1 must have 
asked hia why did this have to last five months when they could have 
negotiated ‘the whole affair through the security Police which would have 
carried out such an exchange considerably faster. 

I have (really) called Oborrepierungsrat Dr. Pflauder on the telephone 
and explained him the circumstances of the case of Francesco Leila and In igi 
Emer. Dr. pflauder became indignant and asaureu me that he would immediately 
take the necessary steps (to straighten this tiling out). Dr. I’flauaer 
shared my opinion, or, respective!v f that of the Security Police, and found 
it unheard of that a man, who had been sentenced to death a long time ago 
was being kept in a hospital for the sok« of restoring his health. I have 
reported to Stun.lannfuehrer Thyrolf about my conversation with Dr. Pflauder 
and asked him to take into his own hands furtier processing, of the case 
through the office of the highest cafuniasioner. as far as I know, a letter 
was sent by the highest cuiud nsioner to the Kui> in . hich the arbitrary 
interference with the jurisdiction of the judiciary had been rebuked, but. 

In the meantime, the standpoint of the Security Police was defended, The 







letter of the highest commissioner - to make the point clear - did not 
share the opinion of the Security Police. The letter itself contained 
criticism of the action taken by the .:©curity Police, oturmbannfuehrer 
Thyrolf, however, told me that the Oberregierongarat Dr. Pflauder or the 
Stalaleiter Stengl had said that the highest commissioner - because a 
matter of principles was involved - had to uphold the opinion of the 
court in the case of Rella and ismer and for that reaeon had to rebuke the 
Security Police for its action, tut that aaide from tliat the highest 
commissioner had found the action taken by the Security Police understandable. 

The affair was not brought, at least not by mo, to the attention of 
the ss-Brigndofuehrer Farl Brunner, Chief of the Operational District I 
(Police affairs, Office of the Highest Commissioner). I don't know whether 
Sturmbannfuehrer Thyrolf brought this matter to the attention of the 
Brigade fuehrer Brunner. At least, Thyrolf nevor told ne anything about it. 

Mian I ordered - February 20, 1945 - that hYancecco holla bo brought 
into & cell in the Oorpo d'Aroiata, I have surely given no order that Holla 
be left without food. It was agreed and decided upon between me and Thyrolf 
that we would carry out the death sentence pronounced against Holla by the 
special court, that we would have him shot or hanged. Consequently, T 
never conceived the idea of letting Francesco Holla starve to death. The 
depositions of Andergassen and >tors have been read to me. According to 
them, I have piven a clear order, when Francesco Pella had be^n brought in, 
that Francesco KelJLa be interned in & cell and that no food be given him 
until further order to tiie contrary. I have no explanation for the denti¬ 
tion of these two, but I have to state again that 1 have never given the 
order that Francesco Kalla be left without food. 

I was determined to carry out the death sentence pronounoed by the 
special court against Francesco Kella. I also intended, as I have alreacty 
mentioned, to carry out the execution by shooting or hanging in the Police 
Transient Camp. I believe I had a talk about this with the Camp Commander 
Thito and tliat Thito refused the execution in the ciunp. Thito, I believed, 
maintained that i* could not carry out such an execution In bis camp, '(lie 
execution of the death sentence, which had been agreed upon botweon Thyrolf 
and lie, leaked out only because of the fact that the above-described 
differences between the Security police and the Jpecial Court occurred after 
Rella and near had been taken out of the hospital. i t hen Stumbunnfuehror 
Thyrolf told me, after the conflict between the Security Police and the 
Special Court was over, that the highest commissioner de facto represents 
the standpoint of the Security Police, I saw no reason any inore to wait 
any longer wLth the execution of Rella. 
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I believe I remember that one of two days before Kellaexecution I 
ordered Andergassen and Storz, or, at leant, one of these two, to carry 
out the already pronounced death sentence against Francesco Kella in the 
same manner as in tho cases of Dr. Longon and Captain Hall. I also remember 
that I have received a report, after the hanging of Francesco Kella, from 
Andergassen or Btorz, it is also possible that both of them were present, 
that the execution had been carried out. It was not necessary to simulate 
suicide in the case of Kella, since In this case a death sentence pro¬ 
nounced by the court had been carried out. I did not inform the state 
attorney by the special court that we had carried out the death sentence 
against Francesco Fella, but T sent a letter to the State Attorney 
in which I stated that **rancesfto Kella died of nnounonia in the Police 
Transient Camp in Bolzano on Larch 7, 1945. I did not want to make any 
report to the office of the state Attorney because the Commander of the 
Security Police and of the SO (Security Service) in Bolzano had been re¬ 
buked in the letter of the highest commissioner. 

I am answering to a specific question that at the time when the affair 
Itella-ISmer was still in the stage o^ an undecided conflict between the 
Security Police and the State Attorney, an order was issued by the Highest 
Commissioner to the XrtS that Francesco Kella as well as Tuigi Kraer be handed 
back to the Jurisdiction of the Special Court. It. can be that this order 
was promulgated by the Operational District IV (Judiciary) of ths Office 
of the Highest Commissioner. It was a written order. Py whom the letter 
had been written, I an today in no position to tell, 

I and Thyrolf , however, did not ojmply with this order of the Highest 
Commissioner because we did not vAnt, under any condition, Francesco Bella 
or Luigi >aer be taken back to the hospital where the carrying out of the 
death sentence against Fella would be further postponed. Besides that, 
Thyrolf and I wanted to wait for the final decision of the Highest Commi¬ 
ssioner in this question. 

I do not. know that on March 6, 1945, I received a telephone call from 
the State Attorney, Dr. Hoelzl, who asked me that I allow the father of 
Francesco Kella to nee the internee, in any case, / cannot, remember having 
received such a telephone call. I do not romsratjer, either, that Dr. Hoolzl 
inquired about the stato of Bella's health. T have probably told Lr. 

Hoelzl that the security Police has uncovered a conspiracy whose purpose 
v:as liberation by ♦’orce of political prisoners and thnt for this reason 
the internment of Francesco Kalla and Luigi oraer by the jucurity Police had 
become necessary. In reality there existed such a conspiracy, or more of 
them, which bad a plan to set, free some internees ».'«>nn the Police Transient 
Camp. I naturally, ir no x>sitlon to tell whether also Francesco Rella 

and Luigi Timer hAd been included on tlie list of those to be freed by use of 
force. 


Sturmhannfuehrer Thyrolf told no once after his interview with the 
Highest Commissioner, among other things, that tho claim of the State 
Attorney tint te wunted to consider Francesco Rella as an exchange prisoner 
was (only) an excuse. Consequently, I did not believe that such were the 


intentions of the Office of the State Attorney and, for that reason, I did 
not want to let Francesco Kella and Luigi inner be brought back (to the 
hospital). 

I did not vorry about the dispoaal of the corpse of Francesco Rella 
or aLout the burial. I asaomu that the corpse of Francesco Rella, like 
in the eases of Dr* London and Captain Hall, had been brought to the Police 
Transient Camp, that the Camp-doctor has established and certified some 
reason of his death and that the camp authorities have taken care of the 
burial of Francesco Rella. In any case, I did sot ask for a report about 
these things and believe that such a report was never subiti ted to me. 

As far as Luigi liner was concerned, I had the intention to recommend 
that Sonderbehandlung (special treatment) bo applied to him; after that he 
was to be taken to a concentration camp in 'Vericany. The practical exact** 
tion of this plan became impossible because of transportation difficulties, 
.hether my reenmnendati on of fonderbehendlung Tor Luigi T 'mer had bean 
actually submitted, I cannot remember any more. 

Having been asked what steps have I undertaken against the four re¬ 
maining internees who were at that time hospitalised, T state that since I 
received a report from the ConsulHsarial Reiter of the civilian hospital 
that these four really needed medical attention, I probably agreed not to 
tako steps against them. If it is held against me that T attempted to 
bring these four under the executive power of the hocurity Police, I have to 
declare tlmt today I cannot remember such attempt on my part. 

in the case of Francesco Rella and Luigi imer all ay actions were taken 
following the approval of the Commarding Officer, W'tumlannfuehrer 
Ihyrolf, and he was veil informed about the i dividual reason of tho case. 
Thyrolf and I were of the opinion that in the case of Francesco Falla and 
Luigi Finer both of these as active bandits, had to be subject to the Sonder- 
behandlung (special treatment) by tho State Police, since the Office of the 
State Attorney or, respectively, the Special Court have shown themselves to 
be dilatory in carryJnr out their duties. 

6. The case of Littlejohn, Crowley, Parker; 

It must have been March 19, 19A5, when It was re; ortod to me by our 
branch office ir Trento that tho Kngllsh Captain Loss Ru/jsr Littlejohn arid 
David Crowley had been captured. I ordered Josef Flacke and Itorz to bring 
them from Trento to Polzano. Captain Littlejohn as well as his Sergeant 
Crowley, from the beginning did not want to talk about thcMselveo and about 
their activities. IJttleJohn and Crowley were interrogated several tiroes 
by the Commandin' Officer ThyrolT on the one hand and b me - with the 
assistance of ,’o»«f Plccko and of Lr. Marianne Schifferevger - or the otbor. 
Since Littlejohr. stubbornly insisted that he, hb i member of tho Fnglish 
Air Force, did riot reed to wake any statement and (repeatedly) maintained 
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that he should be treated solely as a prisonsr of war, I had it be ex¬ 
plained to him that ho would not be handed over to a special prisoner-of- 
war camp so long as he kept refusing to talk about his own person, about his 
mission and about his activities up to this time. Josef 11a eke who, during 
the period of his service in France had acquired a good deal of experience 
about the treatment of enemy agents, answered to my question pertaining to 
this matter that in France in all cases, when enemy agents refused to talk, 
"intensified cross-examinations'* were used in order tb obtain the desired 
results. This had prompted my decision to subject Captain Littlejohn to 
an Intensified cross-examination. This cross-examination, however, lasted 
only so long until Littlejohn was ready to talk. In the moment when he 
announced his readiness to talk, every mistreatment w*e stopped. It is true 
that Captain littleJohn let himself be persuaded to absolve his Sergeant 
Crowley - who, too, had been subject to an intensified cross-examination - 
of his obligation to keep silent. It is true that Captain Littlejohn at 
this point told his Sergeant Crowley, reportedly in Scottish dialect, that 
he should not talk too much, however. Thereupon I let Littlejohn be subject 
to another intensified cross-examination. 

Littlejohn and Crowley then submitted written reports about their 
own persons and about their missions, and it is true that, in addition to 
this, they were interrogated orally. It wae established on the basis of 
interrogations that Captain Littlejohn and his Sergeant Crowley had bean 
dropped by mistake in the region of Asiago. Originally they were supposed 
to be dropped An a larger group in the vicinity of Vicenza. For some 
reason, however, this plan didn't work out and only they and two other 
men had been dropped. Since the equipment, necessary for their mission, 
was not dropped, they were trying to reach the Swiss border in order to be 
able to return from there to their base. Littlejohn and Crowley had been 
captured on their way on the Monte Fasaubio Pass in the vicinity of Lancia- 
cabin by a Ski-patrol of the SS- and Police-regiment Schlandera, whereas the 
other two men succeeded in their escape. Littlejohn and Crowley stated 
that they had been given the assignment to cut the railroad line Vicenza- 
Trento by means of explosives and to commit other acts of sabotage. 
Especially in Valauganatale blasting Jobs were to be carried out and the 
German transportation system was to be liarmed in every possible way. 

It ie true that I assured Littlejohn and Crowley that they would be 
handed over to a special prisoner-of-war camp. It is true that Saturday, 
March 17, 1945, I sent a message to Littlejohn through Dr. Marianna 
Schlfferegger that they (Littlejohn and Crowley) should get ready to leave 
shortly for that camp. It is also true that in the afternoon of March 19, 
1945, I sent them a message that the transport for the special prisoner-of- 
war camp would be leaving in the evening of the same day. In reality, 
however, I had made up my mind to let Littlejohn and Crowley be shot. 

Originally, to be sure, I had the Intention of sending Littlejohn 
and Crowley to a special prisoner-of-war camp. I would have handed them 
over to the 1 ahrmacht and would have left it to the ehrmacht to intern 
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them in a PY.-camp. I still had this Intention at the time when I ordered 
that thoy be subject to an Intensified cross-examination and I ordered the 
examination especially because Jo*ef Placke has told me that members of 
thin organization in France had invariably been aubjoct to this type of 
examination and that they were accustomed to this kind of treatment or, at 
least, counted on it. Rut when Oberstumfuehrer Welch, who was a special 
staff member for radio-communications by the Bdy in Verona, came to Bolzano, 

I took the opportunity to discuss this matter with him. During our conversa¬ 
tion, the question was brought up what was to be done with such agent 
terrorists. I remember that alch told me that an order of the Fuehrer 
or a directive of the Heichsslcherheitshauptaat (Reich's Chief Security 
bureau) was to be expected, according to which all members of this organi¬ 
sation, of which alao Littlejohn and Crowley were members, would be desig¬ 
nated as terrorists and that agents of this organization would be subject, 
without any exceptions, to Sonderbehandlung (special treatment). Since I 
really considered Littlejohn and Crowley as terrorists, I decided not to 
hand them over to a prisoner-of-war camp but to have them shot. 

I was told that, together with Littlejohn and Crowley, the American 
Air Corps Lieutenant Charles Parker bad been shot. I remember that Charles 
Parker bllonged to a group of four American flyers who had been shot down 
in the vicinity of Bolzano. Parker was probably the pilot of the group. 

Today I cannot renumber any more why I had Charles Parker shot together with 
Littlejohn and Crowley. But it will probably be the case that when I issued 
the order to kill Littlejohn and Crowley, I decided also to have tho four 
American flyers liquidated by shooting. 

I have surely ordered Andergassen and Storz to carry out this execution. 
For this purpose I probably called them to uny office where I gave them the 
necessary information and instructions. The following order was undoubtedly 
given them: They were to ride the same evening when darkness came, in the 
6-seat personnel car to the Police Transient Camp, to feteh Mere three 
terrorists and saboteurs and to shoot them or a convenient spot on the way 
from the Police Transient Camp. It is true that I advised Andergassen 
and Stor* to force the three flyers - by pretending that something was wrong 
with the vehicle - to step out of the car and to escort them a part of the 
way on foot. I probably told Thito or Haage, more likely the latter, on 
the telphone that in the evening Littlejohn, Crowley and Parker would be 
picked up by Andergassen and Storz with a car. 

Haturally, I did not tell Haage what I intended to do with the three 
flyers. Thito or Haage were, consequently, not informed that the three 
flyers would be shot. 

I have surely told Andergassen and St<r a, while giving them the order, 
to hand over the three corpses to the Field Gendarmerie or to the Graves 
Officer with a report that the three men had been shot while trying to es¬ 
cape. who actually informed the Field Gendarmerie or the Graves Officer, I 
don't know. I assume that Andergaseen and Storz got rid of the three corpses. 
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It was reported to me luter, surely by Andergaesert, that they had shot 
Littlejohn, Crowley and Parker in the vicinity of the Police Transient Camp 
on a sideroad. It was Also rei>orted to me that on this spot they actually 
had some trouble with the car and, consequently, did not need to pretend 
anything. 

Interrogation Continued on October 10, 1945* 

Personal data of the three executed were given by Josef Placke to the 
Field Gendarmerie or, respectively, to the Graves Officer - as I had ordered. 

I did not worry about the burial of the three since the oorpses had been 
handed over to military authorities. I have never found out where and how 
the three flyers had been burled. 

To the question "hat prompted me to order the execution of Capt. Hose 
Ruger Littlejohn, Sgt. Crowley and the American pilot, Lt. Charles Parker, 

I state the following; During the investigation of Littlejohn and Crowley, 
lt came to light that they both belonged to u special Unglish organisation, 

I believe that the name of it was SAS, which was charged exclusively withe 
terrorist assignments. Crowley and Littlejohn admitted that they had been 
dropped in order to cut railroad - and other transportation - lines between 
Vicenza and Tr«nto and in Valsuaganatalo by means of explosives and in any 
other possible way. As I had found out from Obsrsturafuehrer Welch, our 
authorities were informed about the existenoe of this special organisation, 

SAS, and were considering it solely as a group of terrorists. As I have 
already mentioned, Welch told me that an order of the Fuehrer or a directive 
of the RSHA (Ileichssicherheitahauptaat - Reich's Chief Security bureau) was 
being prepared in ich the strictest measures would be prescribed against 
members of this SAS. Aalch told me that the SAS members, being terrorists, 
were subject to Sonneroehandlung (special treatment;. I myself considered 
Littlejohn and Crowley as terrorists and could not make up my mind to treat 
them as enemy soldiers or as prisoners of war. Even if I originally intended 
to hand them over to a special prisoner-of-war camp, I definitely changed 
my mind after having spoken with alch. I have then decided to let 
Littlejohn and Cr wley be ifcot. 

I found out through questioning conducted by Josef Placke that Charles 
Parker was a pilot of a bomber and that he had been shot down with three of 
his comrades during hia return flight from Germany. Around this time I have 
heard about the most complete destruction of Gorman cities and I was also 
familiar with the terror raid on Dresden. Consequently, I saw in these 
bombardiers not soldiers of an enemy arniy, but terrorists whom I believed 
one had to fight with terrorist methods. Prompted by this ideq, I let 
Charles Parker and his three comrades, about whom I will speak later, be 
shot. That is the reason why I let the American pilot Charles Parker be 
liquidated by shooting with the two members of the ingllsh HAS. 

I never maos any effort with respect to my close collaborators, to 
conceal this attitude of mine. Consequently, Fturabannfuehrer Thyrolf as 
well as Jof<ef Placke, my secretary, Christa Roy, and my friend, Hans Rut*, 
knew well about my attitude towards these questions. 1 cannot remember, however. 
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whether I specifically mentioned to the aforesaid persons that I was decided 
to have Littlejohn, Crowley and Parker shot. It Is possible that I spoke 
about this only with Thyrolf. 

I don't know whether the arrest of the two enemy agents, Littlejohn 
and Crowley, had been reported to the BdS In Verona ae was prescribed by 
the directives of Oruppenfuehrer Pr. Harater. This question could be clari¬ 
fied, at any rate, by Josef placke who, insuch a case would have aent a 
report, following - naturally - my orders. I am familiar with that (funda¬ 
mental) directive issued by Cruppenfuehrer Dr. Hareter, according to which 
arrests of one my agents were to be reported to him immediately. Further¬ 
more, I know that Dr* Harster wanted special treatment to be given to such 
agents and. In the end, he 'let them be handed over to a special camp. Put 
I associated this directive of Dr. Harster only wit radio-agents and 
exempted from it agent-terrorists* 

I have been informed about the deposition of Josef Placke, according 
to which I am supposed to have asked him, after interrogations of Littlsjohn 
and Crowlsv had been completed, what ought to be done with tho two men. 
Placke supposedly told me that in such cases, internees were brought to a 
special prisoner-of-war camp in Germany. I have supposedly given Placke 
the following answer: "How do yoi want to do that under the given circum¬ 
stances. I will simply liquidate them." Placke supposedly called igy 
attention to the fact that there surely existed specific directives re¬ 
garding the treatment of such enemy agents. Finally, I. am supposed to have 
told Placke that I intended to get a specific ruling on thin from the BdS. 

I havs to add tho following with regard to the deposition of Josef Placke. 

It is probably truy that I discussed wit Josef Placke the question what 
ought to be done with Littlejohn and Crowley. It is possible that Placke 
had given mo the advice which he fas stated in his deposition. Naturally, 

I cannot remember clearly my conversation with Placke (any more). It is 
possible that I told Placke that I wanted to get a (specific) decision of 
Gruppenfuehrer Dr. Harster in this matter. 

However, I did not Inform Dr. Harster ana did not ask him for his de¬ 
cision about Littlejohn and Crowley. I was satisfied with what Oberaturm- 
fuehrer ‘>alch had told me. To the question why I didn't ask Oruppenfuehrer 
Dr. Hareter for his decision, I can offer no explanation. 

I have already explained why I had let the American pilot Charles 
Parker be shot. I am answering to e question when I state that I knew that 
shot-down flyers were to be treated as prisoners-of-war in a narrower 
sense (of the word) and that it had been ordered to hand them over to the 
nearest military unit for the purpose of internment in a prisoner-of-war 
camp. In the case of Charles Parker, for reasons which I have already 
stated, I did not abide by this order and I ordered his execution of my 
own decision* 
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I have submitted a comprehensive final roporb about the case of 
Littlejohn and Crowley to the HdP in Verona. I cunnot remember whether I 
have stated in this report what had happened with Littlejohn and Crowley. 
Consequently, I cannot say whether I have even mentioned in my report to 
the HdR that the two had been shot and I don't know whether I have reported 
that the two had oeen shot while trying to escape. Joaef ''lacks who pro¬ 
bably had typed the report, following my order, will be in a position to 
give more specific information about the report. 

I lavs submitted to the BdS no report at all about the shooting Of 
Charles Parker. I do not know whether a report ubout his death has been 
submitted to the local competent military authorities. I was not asked 
for a report of such kind from any side. 

It Is true that I had said during an interrogation of Littlejohn that 
in case he would talk without reservations about himself and his mission, 
he would be sent to a special priaoner-of-wur camp. It is also possible 
that to his question as to where would he be interned, I answered that lie 
would be transferred to a camp in Veatern Germany. It can also be true that 
Dr. Marianne ^chifferepger, on my order, told littlejohn on Saturday, March 
17, 1945# that he would soon be brought to a prieoner-of-var camp. It is 
probably also true that on liondy, Larch 19, 1945# in the afternoon, I 
was in the Ca^P with Josef placxe £ askou Placke to tell Littlejohn 
that he would be leavinc the same evening. I admit that at this tine I 
had already given order to Andergassen and Stora to shoot Littlejohn, Crowley 
and Parker. To the question why I constantly kept Littlejohn hoping that 
he would be transferred to a prisorit>r-of-wai• camp, although I had been 
decided to let him and the two others be shot, 1 state that I did this 
only in order to keop him at ease, besides that, I have beon callod 
several times on the telephone by the Lagerfuehrer linage who told me that 
Littlejohn repeatedly insisted upon the uecision that he be taken to a 
prisoner-of-war camp. 

The Camp authorities, it must have been the Lagerfuehrer linage, were 
asked by mo - either orally or on the telephone - to deliver Littlejohn, 
Crowley and Parker to Andergasser, and :.torz wl*n the latter would arrive 
at the camp in an automobile. I did not inform Haage that I would have the 
three men shot. 

The report about the execution of Littlejohn, Crowley and Parker wae 
given to me, probably by Andorgassa., the same evening after the execution 
had been carried out. 1 remember that Anderguseon reported to me that they 
did not need to pretend having trouble with the car, since, in the vicinity 
of the Police Transient Camp, they really *;ot a flat tire and for that 
reason they had to get out of the car. I rinomber further that the disposal 
of the corpses la3tod a long time since nono of tha military offices, which 
had been called, answered the call. 


I have been told that Andorgaseer. and Storz made a deposition according 
to which I had given them orders, about at the time of the execution of 
Littlejohn, Crowley and Farker, to have a mss grave dug at a convenient 
place in the vicinity of Bolzano. It is true that when the so-called 
Bol/ano resistance movement was uncovered, I ballared that some of the most 
seriously charged members of this movement would eventually liave to "Dis- 
appear". Without letting their execution bo made public, for such eases I 
used an appropriate place to bury the corpses secretly. I did not have a 
mass-execution in mind and, consequently, did not order that a mase grave 
be dug out. I remember that Ap lergassen reported to me t > have found such 
a place in the vicinity of Sigmundskron, but later it wao proven that the 
soil there wen not suitable for digging because it was too atony. Then a 
spot in the vicinity of the Police Transient Camp wae suggested to me, which 
I refused, however. During a trip to the camp, Andergassen or .storz showed 
me the place from tho car; however, I found this place completely unsuitable. 

If Storz claims in his deposition that, while giving the order to shoot 
Littlejohn, Crowley and Parker, I said that I had roceived an order from 
"the top" to do this, I mu t state that Storz is undoubtedly mistaken. I 
could not have referred to any order from a superior authority since 1 did 
not receive such an order ffoa anybody. I did not inform either 'fhito or 
Haage about ay intention to have Tittle John, Crowley and Parker shot. These 
two, consequently, could not have been informed about the real state of 
things. If the one or the other did not believe that the three members of 
enemy armies had not been shot "while trying to escape," they must have 
arrived at tills conclusion *by) themselves. 

I believe thst, after the execution I did not inform Thyrolf about uy 
having ordered the shooting of the three flyers. I believe that I informed 
him that the three had been shot "while trying to escape." Whether Thyrolf 
believed this story or whether, being familiar with ny attitude in this 
matter, he can* to the conclusion that I had thoso three flyers shot, I do 
not know. 

I have been told about the deposition of Josef Placke according to 
which I let Sergeant Crowley, during the so-called "intensified Croes-axaai- 
natlon," be tortured also with the electrified apparatus. I must absolutely 
deny the use of this measure. It can only be that I asked Josef Placke to 
tell Crowley that if he (Crowley) would refuse to make the statement we 
wanted of him, he would be "electrified." B«t the use of this "electrified 
apparatus was not necessary since Crowley was willing to talk even without 
it. 


7. The Case of Oporge Warmond, Hardy Narran apu Fprtard Tafoya i 

As T have already mentioned in the case of Littlejohn, Crowley and 
Farker, tho American flyers Hammond, Narran, Tafoya and Parker hAd been 
delivered into the Police Transient Camp by a Gendarmerie - or a police 
bureau which I cannot identify any more. I cannot remember in what manner 
I have been inferned about internment of those four men in the Police Transient 









Cafip. It 1 b true that I drove to the Police Transient Camp with Josef 
Plaeke and ny secretary, Christa Roy, on Saturday, March 17, 1945, and there 
T interrogated the four pilots, probably individually. I hen Plaeke main¬ 
tains that I shouted at all these four flyers and that I hit every one of 
them with my fist by a hook on their chins, so that the pilot Charlos 
Parker immediately fell to the floor, this story of Plaeke is exaggerated. 

I believe that I remembor that I slapped Medard Tafoya - that was this dark, big 
flyer who looked like a Jew - and the pilot Charles Parker because they ( 
both stood in front of me in a sluggish manner and laughed aneerlngly. 

Then I interrogated the four flyers through Josef plaeke and decided that 
Charles Parker would bo taken with us in a car to the Corpo d'Arm&ta and 
there interned in a cell. At this opprotunity I probably gavo Josef Plaeke 
the order to interrogate Charles Parker thoroughly in the afternoon of the 
same day. Following this interrogation, I received from Plaeke probably 
a written report in which it was stated that the four American flyers were 
crew members of a formation of bombers who have been forced to bail out 
of their plane wilch had been hit by flak on their return flights from 
Germany after a bombing mission. It is j osslble that, according to the 
report of Parker's Interrogation, they had taken off from an air base at 
Bastia, Corsica. 

Considering the fact that bombing raids during that jvjriod were solely 
terror raiu3 anu that 1 had ample knowledge of the terrible damage and 
unspeakable misery caused by these flyers, I (personally) wa3 indignant 
about their doings and, consequently', saw ir: the.n not .membere of an en any Air 
Force but simply terrorists ?;hom I was determined to fight with terrorist 
methods. I have reported to the Canuandlng Officer, 'turmbnnnfuehrer, 

Thyrolf, about the result of tho Interrogation and have told him that I 
had umda up my mind to let these four American flyers be shot. r'tuna- 
hannfuehrer Thyrolf received uy report without any comment, he only emilod. 
Consequently, I iiavo made a conclusion from his conduct that he asroed with 
my decision. 

The depositions of Andergasaen and Storz have been brought to ny 
attention. The story given by Aridergassen is the true one. It Is probably 
true that on March 24, 1945, I called Anderganaen and Storz to i ay office 
where I told them briefly litat there were, in the Police Transient Ca“p, 
altogether six American flyers; tiiat of those six I wanted three to bo shot 
because I was able to find out during their interrogations that they had 
made many raids on the territory of the Gorman Reich. It can bo that I 
told them at tills occasion Uut I did not consider those flyers ae soldiers 
but as air-gangsters and that, consequently, they had to be treated as such. 

If I did not give Andergassen and Stars the names of the three flyer3 at 
the time when T was giving them the order to fetch these tliree flyers at 
the police Transient Camp the evening after tho fall of darkness, (then) 

I have surely asked the camp authorities, prooafcly tho Lagerfuehrer H&age, 
to deliver the three flyers, Ha^iond, Narran and Tafoya, to Andergasson and 
Storz. The order which I have given to Ancie gossan sna ;torz undoubtedly 
directed Andergasaen and Storz to pici. up the three above mentioned flyers 
with the six-seat personnel cmr xn the Police Trans ion t Camp, to proceed 


in the direction of the Air Base Cawnand (Fliegerhorsthommandatur) and to 
shoot thorn on the way In such a ranner that the impression would be created 
that the three had been shot while trying to escape. In order to afcie the 
escort on foot understandable to the three fly err., I have given Andergassen 
and Storz the order to pretend having trouble with the (functioning of the) 
vehicle. Andergassen and Storz ware further directed by uy order to bring 
the corpses of the three- executed flyers to the Air Base Command and report 
that they had been shot trying to eacApe while being escorted. I don't 
believe to have had anything to do with the choice of weapons, but I can 
rooomber that both Andergassen and Storz were arned with an automatic pistol. 
In this case, as in the case of Mttlejohn, Crowley and Parker, I have given 
Andergassen and Storz to order that tho flyers had to be shot in such a 
manner that death would follow immediately. I do not romsabsr, however, to 
have ordered that also a so-called stab-shot in tho head had to be fired. 

If this has happened, it must have been done following ANBJ2lGA3t>EH'S and 
STORZ'S own decision. 

(laving discussed the events of that Saturday night, I recall now the 
following circumstances: It is true that on that Saturday I insisted, 

in the cotupnny of Ttiyrolf, Josef placke and Hans Putz, two inns in Bolzano 
and that we returned late that night to the Villa Polacco. It is also 
true that we all were - more or less inebriated. I probably went im/ueO lately 
to ry room, and, consequently, don't Inow what Ttiyrolf said to Andergassen 
and Storz, who had been waiting for us in the Villa Polacco. I only remember 
that when I stopped out o'* fi<y room, I hearu Thyrolf saying to Anuergnssen: 

"I want to have your report on tills.« I knew tie t Andergassen and Storz had 
to report about their shooting of the three American flyers and therefore I 
went over to these two and showed them into the music room because I didn't 
want them to make their re;>ort in the presence of people who had not been 
taken into confidence. Namely, It Is true that besides Placke and Butz who 
had arrived with e, tilers were in tho hall of the Villa, also L’iss Christa 
Roy, probably Irlas frosll and nbereturmfuehrer Bering. It is possible that 
Stumbannfuohror lliyrolf followed Andergassen and Storz to the music room 
and there received Andergassen'a report about the execution. I know tliat 
Andergassen reported that he and Ctorz had shot the three on tlic way to tlie 
Air Fa^e Command, but that one of the flyers had been only seriously wounded 
and hdd managed to escape. This wounded cno, however, was later appre¬ 
hended by an interpreter of the Air Paso Command or by a civilian, brought 
to the Air Free Command and ther forced by Anderganson and Storz to stsp 
into the car, whereupon they drove him to tho Corpo d'Arnatn and interned 
him in a coll there. 

When Storz nor maintains that to A'ldernasaen's question - as to wliat 
wan to be done with the wounded ir the cell - J answered tliat the wounded 
flyer was to be left to the cell for the present, I have to state tliat I 
cannot remember having given any such order. I know that Sturubarmfuehrsr 
Thyrolf answered clearly to Anderrassen’s -luestion as to what, wae to bo done 
with the wounded flyor; To I have to go or do you want to go to get rid 
of him." To toll tho truth, I war. angry aoout this interference of Thyrolf, 
since it was my intention to keep him, more or lesa, out of thin affair. 
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But since he interfered so ostentatively on that Saturday night, I left it 
to him to take care of the whole affair from then on. As far as Anriergassen 
and Store were concerned, they received a clear order from Thyrolf to shoot 
the wourxied flyer who was lying in the cell. I do not remember that Thyrolf 
was supposed to have said that tie wanted to see the i.iar (Tafoya) personally. 

I remember that Andergassen and Gtor* then immediately left the Villa 
and I thought that they would go to the cell where the wounded flyer was 
and that they would shoot him b u so-called coup de grace. I did not re¬ 
ceive any report, either from Andergassen or from f.torz, whether Thyrolfa 
order had been carried out and I don't know whether Thyrolf received such a 
report. 

It is possible that March 25, 1945, I discussed with Mann Bute the 
events connected with the shooting of the three American flyers. I probably 
told Buts that one of t>« three was not dead immediately but that he was 
broupjit, seriously wounded, into a cell in the Corpo d'Armata. BUT in any 
ease, I carrot retnembcp to hav told guts that thlu wounded flyor was still 
lying in the cell. I was really unuur Lhu impress! on that Store and Anders 
passer had finally liquidated the wounued flyer by a coup do grace during the 
night from Saturday to Sunday, since I received no report to tho contrary 
from anybody. Consequently, butz must be mistaken In his deposition. 

It was reported to i.b th.it th^ wounded liodard Tafoya was really still 
living Monday morning and that only in the late afternoon hours Stors lu-cl 
fimally liqiidated hie b a shot in the head. It wae also reported to mo 
that only in the evening hours of Monday, March 26, 1945, was the corpse 
brought to the mortuary of the community-cemetery in Hrlsiano-Obarau. To 
this I can only add that I really had no knowledge of the fact that Tajoyw 
had been alive until Mona*y, March 26, 1?45» Had I known about it I would 
surely have seen to it that Tafoya le immediately freed of hie suffering bj' 
a coup de grace. I can en-y assu mm that neither Andergassen nor Storz had 
the courage to report to um or Thyrolf chat the final liquidation of Tafoya 
was again unsuccessful. 

To tho question why I did not give an order, on Uiat Saturday night, 
that the wounded Tafoya be immediately token to a hospital, I rant to state 
that Sturmbarmfuehrer Thyroir decided about what run t,o he done with him 
by having riven Andergassen the order aa stated above. Fron then on, 

I was not interested in Tafoya any more. Jut 1 do not wont to say thereby 
that, in case Thyrolf wouldn't have interfered, I would have given the 
order that Tafoya be taken to a hospital. I car.not say today what I would 
have done. The decision to kill the three American flyers was taken by me 
and Thyrolf. 

I did not suomit any roport to any superior authority about the exe¬ 
cution of the three flyers, Hammond, tJarran and Tafoya. I don't know whether 
Thyrolf reported (about) it to anybody or illy or in writing. BUT I blieve 
I san assume that no report about the execution was submitted, since this 
case involved three shot-down flyers whe v.ere supposed to be handed over to 
the nearest military unit. I am aware of the unlawfulness of my action in 






the preceding case. I know that there existed no directive or order pre¬ 
scribing executions of flyers who had been taken prisoner. 


I have been infonosd about the deposition of Andergassen according to 
which he supposedly reported to me after the execution of I'arran, Hammond 
and Tafoya, that he whs afraid, while they were riding in the car, that the 
three American flyers would try, during the trip, some kind of violence 
against Andergassen and Storz, since all three were physically strong 
men and were sitting unchained in the back of the car behind Andergassen 
and '{tors. I have been told further that I was supposed to have answered to 
Andergassen with the following words: "This will not happen any more in 
the future, I will get some poison". I cannot remember any such report of 
Andergassen. But ray statement about getting some poison is absolutely 
out of the question. 

To the question in whnt manner did I record the shoot tig of the three 
American flyers, T state that T do rot remember any record laving been made 
of the execution. If Josef Plackr maintains that reports, which had to be 
written by Andergassen and tfiich described in what jumner the execution 
had been carried out, had been filed in a master file which, had the title 
"Shot-aown ii.eiTy flyers," it is probably true. Put, at any rate, there 
was no exchange of correspondence pertaining to this matter and no written 
report was submitted. 

3. Kl-U-ln-i of j/iemy Agents and Prisoners of , ar within the Zone of 
Jurisdiction of t-he Corajt&ridct^-ln-Chlsi 1 of the security Police and 

of the HD (security f arvice) in'Italy: ’ * 

During the |«riod of my activities in Triest and in tsoleano i never 
heard about executions of eneroy agents or prisoners of war in the Southern 
Italian Zone - whether these execution-? were supposed to nave been carried 
out according to orders of the local commanding officers or of the Bdfl 
himself. Until today I have not heard anything about such cases. There was 
never mention of such cases durinr ray conversations with otuitnbannfuehrer 
Dr. Fritz Kranobitter or with Oruppenfuehrer Dr. Wilhelm burster. 

9. Intensified Gross-Examinations : 

Under the term of "intensified cross-examinations", members of the 
Secret State police understood application of -methods of torture with the 
purpose of extorting information. The intensified cross-examinations were 
ordered for the first time by a directive of the Roichafuehrer - .‘JS, which 
reportedly hau been proatulgated in 1936 or 1937. Wie directive stated that 
in such cases where ajiprehended officials of a political resistance group 
were not willing to talk and where confessions were highly important for 
further processing of % case, beating with a club was authorized in order 
to compel the accused to talk. Up to that time, application of such measures, 
called "intensified cross examinations", were to be approved in advance by 
the Reichsfuehrer. Or, rather, tha approval was not given directly by the 
Reichsfuehrei— liimsolf, out by the Chief of section IV of the Keichssicher- 

heitahauptamt (Reich*e Chief Security Bureau). 
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I haven't heard about a directive of the ftSHA (Keichssiohsrhaltshciuptajiit) 
pertaining to application of milder methods, such as solitary confinement, 
confinement In a dark cell, hard bed, bread and water diet. d u t I know that 
itate Police bureaus have been (practically) applying the above methods. 

As far as I know, there were no special directives regarding application 
by the Secret :5tate Police of intensified cross-examinations in military 
operational zones. 

In military operational zones, since the fight against resistance 
rnove<i»rts was steadily increasing in Intensity, individual Commanders or 
Commanding Officers during intensified cross-examinations applied - according 
to loci conditions - such measures which guaranteed the desired results, 
but intensified cross examinations were always applied only to chief offi¬ 
cials of Partisan groups and only (In such cases) when it was impossible 
to obtain a confession. 

As far as 1 know, methods of intensified cross examinations met the 
approval of former bosuaaaders-in-bhlef of military operational zones or, at 
least, they did not disapprove of the use of these net ods. It had been my 
experience in Triest tiwt it was necessary to uao these met!.ods in order to 
compel the shut born terrorist-chiefs to u.tke any statement at all. Naturally, 
I o me red such intensified cross 4xa*uiu.»tiona myself with the result, that 
I was able to prevent the above mentioned attempts at sabotage or similar 
terrorist acts. 

when I was transferred to polzano, a introduced tno intensified cross- 
exandnation there. In IJolzano, even before arrival, they were familiar 
with the term of intensified cross-examinations ana it is rosslole that they 
had been using this method of examination haphazardly and unsystematically. 

1 had ordered that from then on in ten si f ieu cross-examinations could 
be used only with uy approval. I let intensified cross-examinations be 
applied only in cases involving leading officials or leading collaborators 
of terrorist groups or resistance groups, where I expected that their con¬ 
fession woulu clarify the problem and uncover further clues. Intensified 
cross examination*} were used against such persona only insofar as they were 
stubbornly refusing to tell the truth. I introduced in bolzano the 
following methods of intensified cross-examinations: 

1. The so-called .winn,; Under this term the following is to be 
understood: wrists of the person unuer questioning were cuffea either by 
a rope or by harm-cuffs anu thon the aims wore pulled over the knees in 
such a maniior that it was possible to insext a bar between the elbows and 
knees. The ooay, ..hioh, mole-loss, tallou itself together, was then sus¬ 
pended with tnc anas of the bars restrng on rung of ... double ladder. In 
many cases, this procedure alone sufficed to mn.,e the delinquent confess. 

If this were not sufficient, howewj, the person uiver questioning was beaten 
on his sitting-part wit leather ..hips which I had procured for that purpose. 
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Such beating with leather whips, however, was used only so long until the 
delinquent was ready to make a confession. I never ordered that the sitting- 
part bo stripped bare and T never heard about such a thing having happened. 

Rut I ordered, in tfcd.B or that case, that shoes and socks be taken off the 
feet of the person under questioning and that the person be beaten on the 
soles of his feet. I also let women be cross examined in the so-called 
swing. 

2. The so-called Suspending > In this case, wrists of & delinquent 
were cuffed behind his back and no was suspended by his wrists between the 
two sides of a double ladder. Vhether the people hanging in this position 
were also beaten, I cannot remember any more. In most cases, suspending 
alone was sufficient to force the person under questioning to make the de¬ 
sired statements. 

3. KLectrlflcatlon t I brought from Triest a small induction-apparatus 
with which it was possible to generate electricity by rotating a crank. The 
voltage was undoubtedly very low since one could easily withstand the current 
flowing throug hie body. Usually the poles of the induction machine were 
applied to the cheeks of those who were hanging in the swing or were suspended 
from the ladder. I did not order the application of the electric poles to 
other parts of the body, but it happened occasionally that intensified 
cross-examinations were carried out by my employees in my absence. Con¬ 
sequently, I cannot say in what manner they were applying the electrification 
apparatus. 

Interrogation Continued on October 11, 194$ ; 

then I came to Bolzano, I found out that an electrification apparatus 
was being used thsre by ITntersturmfUehrsr Kronas. In this case it was an 
old field-telephone apparatus where electricity was also being generated 
by rotation of a crank. I did not use this apparatus since - as I have 
already mentioned - I had brought my ovsi induction machine from Triest. 

I did not introduce or apply any other methods in Bolzano besides 
the three above-oent* oned methods. I ordered the application of intensi¬ 
fied cross-examinations only as the last measure of compulsion when I was 
persuaded that the necessary clarification of an important matter was to 
be anticipated from the confession with absolute certainty. 1 did not 
tolerate the application of intensified cross-examinations, that in mis¬ 
treatments of the accused solely as means of punishment, ’hen I found out 
that UntersturmfUehrer Krones repeatedly mistreated internees without 
having an urgent reason to do so, I rebuked him and finally asked the 
Commanding Officer to order him to stop these practices. But such order 
did not materialize any more. I had excluded llntersturmfuehrer Krone* 
from collaboration on the case of Iongon so that hB could not have the 
opportunity to commit further mistreatments. 

I have been informed about the depositions of llntersturmfuehrer 
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Andergaasen and Isabella r*.elvi, the witness. It Is true that I let the 
witness Isabella Selvl be subject to an intensified cross-examinationi I 
knew that sho was the bride of Condanni who ms wanted by us and that she 
took an active part in the resistance movement. I do not remember having 
slapped her repeatedly or having ordered that she be beaten on the soles 
of his feet. It is true that I slapped her in my office shortly after she 
had been brought in. 

VJhen I conducted an intensified cross-exacdnation myself, my secretary, 
Christa Boy, was always present. She took down the names and other important 
data which came to light through confessions of those under the crose- 
examination. I did not notice that Christa Roy was taking any perverted 
sort of pleasure at taking part in these cross-examinations. It is true 
that she helped me during the interrogations but only insofar as to remind 
me of this or that point which had to be straightened out in the process 
of the cross-examination. But I never heard her asking for continuation 
of mistreatments or for applying of this or that measure. 

As time went on, I ordered several employees and staff members of the 
office to take part in these intensified cross-examinations. That covers 
especially Andergaasen, Storz, Hoertlackner and Stimpfl. In any case, I 
exerted no pressure upon these employees and staff mombers in order to force 
them to carry out the mistreatments. I had surely assured every one, to 
whom I have given such orders, that an intensified cross-examination was 
absolutely necessary in that particular case and this way I persuaded them 
that their actions were Justified. I never took any steps against those 
employees and staff members who refused to take part in intensified cross- 
examinations or who proved to be useless. Consequently, it is not true tiiat 
I had requested the transfer of the employee Wanek because he was not 
suitable for work connected with intensified cross-examinations. 1 anek 
was an incapable employee whom I had transferred out once I was able to get 
a more capable replacement. Then today one or the other of my former sub¬ 
ordinates claims to have been forced to participate in and carry out intensi¬ 
fied cross-examinations, it is only a ridiculous excuse. 

10 . 

I had no idea about the concept of arrests of fumlly members until my 
arrival to Bolzano. Up to that time I only knew that '»fter the attempt on 
Pitler’s life (July 20, 1944), the responsibility of the family (that is 
the family in a narrower sense of tho word and in-laws accused with them) of 
those persons who had taken part in the attempt, had been established as 
a legal precedent. 

In Bolzano I found out that Andergaasen, among other things, had to 
take care of arrests of family members (Sippenhaftung). As I found out from 
Thyrolf, Gauleiter Ilofer supposedly had ordered that ftudly members of 
deserters be arrested (In order) to discourage farther desertions and to 
compel (in this manner) the deserters to return to their units voluntarily, 
Gauleiter Hoffer reserved to himself the right to decide about arrests of 
family members. 


Arrests of famll 
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I myself was opposing this type of arrests as I could not see any 
usefulness in this moasure. Besides that, 1 was of the opinion that the 
Secret State Police, especially in the aone of military operations, had 
to keep occupied with more important things than arrests of delinquents' 
family msahers. Sturmbarm fuehrer Thyrolf, however, abided exclusively 
by the order of the Highest CommiHsloner and let family members of delinquents 
be arrested by members of my Section (Andergassen). It is true that I 
signed letters, involving family arrests, which were sent to the Gauleiter 
for his decision, although I didn't want anything to do with the matter. 

Only once have I taken part in the execution of arrests of family 
members of delinquents in Passeiertal and after that T made the arrangement 
that thereafter such arrests would not be carried out by my Section but by 
local competent gendarmes or by members of a similar polios body. 

I remember that seme time later - it could have been already in 1945 - 
a directive of tho Reich's Chief Security Bureau was promulgated which dealt 
with arrests of family members of delinquents. This directive was si pjnwl 
•ither by Himmler or by Kaltsrbrunner. It was stated in this directive 
that, because of considerable increase of the number of desertions, arrests 
of deserters' family members were allowed. The length of internment was 
limited to a period between three and six months. Confiscation of property 
was not (at all) mentioned in the above directive. When I heard about this 
directive, I immediately issued the order that all persons falling within 
this group who had been held under arrest for over three months be set free. 
Gauleiter Hofer who undoubtedly found out about this through one of his 
Kreisleiters, was very angry that these persons had been set free without 
his approval. He maintained that he and he only could order such arrests 
end determine the length of internment and, consequently, only he could 
decide about discharging of such prisoners, ’.hen Thyrolf told me about the 
attitude of Gauleiter Hofer, I replied to him that I wanted to follow only 
the directive of the Reich's Chief Security Bureau; if he (Thyrolf) wanted 
to follow the orders of Gauleiter Hof®r, ho ail© t as well take care of the 
matter of arresting family members of delinquents by himself. 

11. Confiscation of Property : 

During the period of my activities in Holzano, I repeatedly ordered 
confiscation of moveable property, or of parte of it, which belonged to 
political criminals who had been arrested. To the quostion whether there 
existed a legal basis for such confiscation, that is, whether there was a 
directive or an order to that effect, I state that I do not know of the 
existence of such a directivo. l>ut I knew that especially in military 
operational zones the name was being done, wit' respect to this matter, 
what I did in Bolzano. I was of the opinion that propert of political 
criminals ms subject to confiscation. Furthermore, I wanted to prevent 
acquisition of such property by unauthorized persons, as it often happsnsd 
in Trlest. 
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Soon after my arrival to Holzano, I drove with Criminal Cuiumiaaiomr 
Nohava and Criminal Secretary ndergassen to St. Leonhart in Passeiertal. 

It is true that we arrive there to tho so-called "V.inne auhof". The members 
of this farmer-family had been arrested because of desertion of their sons. 

It is true that, in connection with this matter, I ordered a house search 
and, as far as I can remember, confiscated two hams. I confiseated these 
two hams primarily because Nohava or Anuergussen told me that these hams were 
already moldy, undoubtedly because they had not been stored properly. It 
was objected that tho confiscated meat was a so-called "air-cured” meat 
and that such kind of meat is always sovui-ed with mold on the surface. I 
hroutftt both of these hams to Bolzano and stored them first in the Villa 
Polucco. later I nave the order that they be brought to tho office 
employees' mess hall. Some time later, my attention was called to a so-called 
morale report compiled by Section III, in which it was stated that the 
population of the Paaseiertal criticized my action in St. Leonhard ana the 
confiscation of the moat and qualified it os stealing. It la true that 
afterwards T asked the owner of the farm, who hod been interned in the 
Police Transient Camp, to prepare a statement whereb. hu agreed that the 
hams confiscated in his house be given to a hospital. Naturally, no hams 
were ever given to any hospital. 

It is true that during an action against the Cav&lese Monastery a 
bucket of pork fat had been confiscated besides other things. This fat. was 
taken to Bolzano and without uy knowledge handed over to tho Administration- 
Chief, sS-Ohersturmfuehrer Herring, who sent it to the office-employees' 
mess hall, then I found out about it, I sunt the Criminal Coomiaaloner 
Nolmva and Untersturxfuehrer Andei g&saen to the bucket of fat and bring 
it to the Villa Polacco. Bering refused to comply with tills order, whereupon 
I intervened by Thyrolf who then issued the order that the bucket of fat 
be brought to the Villa Polacco. As far as I know, a part of this fat has 
been used for baking cakes for tho whole party, ami I used the rest of It 
for cooking purpose* in the Villa polacco. I bulimro that not all of tho 
fat had been used up by the time of German's collapse and, at that time, 
there was still some of it left. 

It is true that after Dal Fabro's arrest, I probably with Andergassen 
and Hiss Christa Hoy have searched his room which he had rented. I remember 
that I ordered Andergassen to collect those few effects we had found there 
and to bring them over to the office building, among the confiscated 
affects there was a metal plated trunk, a umall moccu-machine, old bodding 
and underwear as well as several Abyssinian weajona. J can remember that 
there was a rifle for shooting elephants, a sword ami probably a pistol. 

The bedding and tho underwear was later supjxjsed to have beer, sent, together 
with other confiscated goods, in & collective shipment to the Kreisleitung 
(District H'j) of the NbV to Innsbruck for distribution among the bumhud out 
people. I took the rnocca-machine to the Villa Polacco and used it for pre¬ 
paring coffee. In reality, I have never used it for making coffee. The 






metal plated trunk, which had been stored in the supply room, I later used 
for transporting of various personal effects which I had brou^it to 
Innsbruck to the home of Hans Buts. If the trunk had been found there and, 
in the meantime, given back to Dal Kabbro, I must admit that my action was 
not correct. Uut I did not see in the appropriation of this trunk any act 
of stealing since all the effects confiscated in Dal 1'abbro‘s room were 
subject to forfeiture. I must have left the mocca-machino in the Villa 
Polacoo, The Abyssinian weapons were deposited by Andergassen in the 
storage room of our Seotion and, consequently, he ought to be able to give 
information about their disposal. 

Before I arrived to Bolzano, a V-oan (Vertranensmann-confidant) of the 
group N tlendig" had been shot, reportedly by Sturmbannfuahrer Schwendt, 
on the road Merano-Polzano. As far as I have been Informed, this confidant 
had been a double agent and his execution was necessary, whether such an 
order had been given by Hturmbannfuehrer Thyrolf or by Sturobannfuehrer 
ichwendt, I do not know. It la probably true that the effects of this agent 
who had been shot were collected and depoelted with the IMS. I only can 
remember that Andergassen came to my office one day and, in addition to a 
report about this matter, he brought to me a small package in which there 
were supposedly two or three passports and a golden cigarette caee. I 
first kept this package, as I received it from Andergassen, in ray safe. I 
did not dispose of the package. Then I left Bolzano, April 30, 1945, and 
went to Innsbruck, I took this package with eo and had the intention of 
depositing it at the State police Bureau in Innsbruck. However, since 
everything wae already falling apart by that time, I kept the cigarette 
case in my brief case with other effects. The paaaports bad been destroyed 
in Bolzano with all other documents, r.hen I was arrested in Innsbruck 
in the night of May 4, 1945, b> the organs of the Austrian resistance 
movement, this cigarette caee, besides other personal, effects, was tAken 
away from me. 

After the arrest of Isabella .olvi, that is after December 19, 1944, 

I went to her home - accompanied by Andergassen and Christa Roy - and 
searched it. It is true that I ordered confiscation of various iteus of 
clothing, underwear, shoes and other effects. The clothing, underwear and 
shoes were first stored in the supply room of our section and later sent 
in a larger shipment, together with other similar effocts, to the District 
Headquarters (Kreisleitung) of the NSV in Innsbruck. I have not been 
informed that Christa koy was supposed to have taken one of the flowered 
summer dresses of Selvi. For a few days she was wearing a coat which had 
been confiscated at r>elvi»e house, but later, as far ae I know, when she 
got her own coat from her dressmaker, the brown coat was stored in the supply 
room. I kept a leather writing set or. my desk In the office at Bolzano, and 
it had been left there at the time of ray departure from Bolzano, April 30, 
1945» The same goes for a cut glass ashtray and a leather brief case. The 
few items of fooi and liquor which had been confiscated were brought l>y me 
to the Villa Polacco ar.d were consumed by occasional visitors. I dcn*t 
know of any perfumes having been confiscated in Pelvi's house. The golden 
cigarette and powder case as well as a golden ring, a silver bracelet and 


metal plated trunk, which had been stored in the supply room, I later used 
for transporting of various personal effects which I had brou^it to 
Innsbruck to the home of Hans Buts. If the trunk had been found there and, 
in the meantime, given back to Dal Kabbro, I must admit that my action was 
not correct. But I did not see in the appropriation of this trunk any act 
of stealing since all the effects confiscated in Dal Fabbro's room were 
subject to forfeiture. I must have left the mocca-machino in the Villa 
Polacoo. The Abyssinian weapons were deposited by Andergassen in the 
storage room of our Section and, consequently, he ought to be able to give 
information about their disposal. 

Before I arrived to Bolzano, a V-oan (Vertrariensmann-confidant) of the 
group "Mendig" had been shot, reportedly by Sturmbannfuehror Schwendt, 
on the road Merano-Bolsano. As far as I have been informed, this confidant 
had been a double agent and his execution was necessary. Whether such an 
order had been given by Hturmbannfuehrer Thyrolf or by Sturabannfuehrer 
ichwendt, I do not know. It is probably true that the effects of this agent 
who bad been shot were collected and deposited with the Kd*>. I only can 
remember that Andergassen came to my office one day and, in addition to a 
report about this natter, he brought to me a small lockage in which there 
were supposedly two or three passports and a golden cigarette case. I 
first kept this package, as I received it from Andergassen, In my safe. I 
did not dispose of the package, fhen I left Bolzano, April 30, 1945, and 
went to Innsbruck, I took this package with mo and had the intention of 
depositing it at th e State police Bureau in Innsbruck. However, since 
everything was already falling apart by that time, I kept the cigarette 
case in my brief case with other effects. The passports had been destroyed 
in Bolzano with all other documents. <.hen I was arrosted in Innsbruck 
in the night of U ay 4, 1945# bv the organs of the Austrian resistance 
movement, this cigarette case, besides other personal effects, was taken 
away from me. 

After the arrest of Isabella felvi, that is after December 19, 1944, 

I went to her home - accompanied by Andergassen and Christa Roy - and 
searched it. It is true that I ordered confiscation of various items of 
clothing, underwear, shoes and other effects. The clothing, underwear and 
shoes were first stored in the supply room of our section and later sent 
in a larger shipment, together with other sixuilar effects, to the District 
Headquarters (Kreisleitung) of the NSV in Innsbruck. I have tot been 
informed that Christa koy was supposed to have taken one of the flowered 
summer dresses of Selvi. For a few days she was wearing a coat which had 
been confiscated at Selvi's house, but later, as far as I know, when she 
got her own coat from her dressmaker, the brown coat was stored in the supply 
room. I kept a leather writing set on my desk in the office at Bolzano, and 
it had been left there at the time of ray departure from Bolzano, April 30, 
1945. The same goes for a cut glass ashtray and a leather brief case. The 
few ite.ua of fooi and liquor which had boen confiscated were brought by mo 
to the Villa Polacco and were consumed by occasional visitors. I don't 
know of any perfumes having been confiscated in felvi's house. The golden 
cigarette and powder case aa well as a golden ring, u silver bracelet and 


other items were handed over to the Police Transient Camp when Isabella 
Selvi had been brought In for internment there. Gonse<iuently, the camp 
authorities ought to be able to give information about the disposal of these 
valuables. I did not appropriate anything from the property of Isabella 
'el vi. 

At the beginning of April 1945* Thyrolf called my attention to the fhct 
that In Kastelruth there was a - supposedly - lieutenant ehmitz or Uchmidt, 
who, because of his suspicious behavior, had already aroused interest of the 
gendarmerie. Schmidt or Schmitz was being suspected of espionage and, in 
addition to that, of smuggling. I sent out there the employees Hoertlackner 
and oingunz, who arrested Schmitz, Dut, nevertheless, he committed suicide 
by shooting himself. In Schmitz's apartment as well as in two others a 
large booty was found. It was impossible to bring all the food items to 
Poizano at one time. I had the goods transported to Bolzano In two car¬ 
loads and a large part of then remained in custody of the Gendarmerie 
post in Kastelruth. Tho food items, including bacon, sausages, rico and 
flour, fat ana various other items, which had been brou-ht to Bolzano 
were stored in the Villa Polacco. v»turwbannfuehrer Thyrolf decided that 
because of the hugo amount of confiscated food, he had to get In touch with 
the Food Bureau or, respectively, wit; the Highost Coned asloner. I only 
remember that later small amounts of food items were fetched at the Villa by 
Oborsturmfuehrer Bering or Untersturmfuehrer Primoth for th*» office mess 
hall. I sent a few pieces of bacon, some cracners and a little each of 
flour to Innsbruck. I don't know what happened to the rest of the food. 

Investigation of ScJuaitz's case brought to light that he was in the 
service of Vehmacht office and that he was positively not engaged in os- 
pionage work. Why he had shot himself while he was beine arrested has 
never been clarified completely, although it was probably because a huge 
illicit store of food items had been found in his house. To make tho 
picture complete, l would like to add that his son, who was also in the 
German military service, also shot himself in Kastelruth. 

I roust state now that Schmitz's activities lave never been clarified. 
Schmitz was not in service of a Herman vohrmacht office. I confused- his 
case with a case of a Ur. Martin, which hud occurred at the same time end 
in the same region. 

It is true that I kept valuables, which had been confiscated, in my 
safe. But theso valuables, in the case of internee's transfer to a camp or 
to another place, wore always transferred with him; when, on the other hand, 
the Internee was set free, his valuables were delivered to him. It ie not 
true that I used such confiscated valuables to enrich myself, or that I 
used them for ray personal purposes or needs. 
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Interrogation oontlnu^d on October 12, 1945« 

then I stated yesterday that I have taken out of the supply room of 
my section the metal-plated trunk which tied been confiscated in the house 
of Dal Pabbro, and sent it with my effects to Innsbruck, where it was 
again confiscated and returned to Dal Pabbro, I have to add to this state¬ 
ment, after having thought it over more thoroughly, the followings The 
trunk which had been sent to Innsbruck was not the property of Del Pabbro. 

This trunk is my property. I had brought it from Triest to Bolzano and there 
it was kept in ay room. Elisabeth, the cook in the Villa Folacco, my 
friend Hans Dutss and my secrstary, Christa Roy, will be able to corroborate 
this statement. It is true that J gave the order that Christa Roy be issued, 
from the supply room of Section IV, a little metal-plated valise which had 
been confiscated at Dal Pabbro's house. Roy probably used this valise to 
carry her effects from Bolzano. It la objected that Andergassert immediately 
recognised the trunk, which had been confiscated in Innsbruck, as Dal Pabbro*a 
property. Andergeaaen further stated that he remmabored having issued to 
me (from the supply room) the trunk of Dal Pabbro. I have been further 
Informed that Dal Fabbro had described in detail and recognised the trunk, 
which was taken from me in Innsbruck, as his property. Despite this claim, 

I must state that the metal-plated trunk confiscated in the house of Mans 
Putz in Innsbruck is not Dal Pabbro*s property, but mine. 

12. Fl^.t against the Bar.alts in the Province of Dolluno: 

khan I arrived to Bolzano in October, YikL, I found out that at head¬ 
quarters of the qs-and Police-Chief for the Operational Zone Alpenvorlawl 
there was a so-called Banoenbekaetupfungsstab, "taff charged with fighting 
the bandits (called the PB), whose chief was responsible to the SS* and 
Pollcsfushrar, Rrigadefuehrer -iari Brunner. The Coamtancter of tie Security 
Police, BS-Stumbamfuehrer Thyrolf was assigned to this staff as a so-called 
I-c Referent. The BB-Staff maintained in th«* provinces of Trento and 
Pelluno so-called Report-Chapters and the branch office In Belluno was also 
classified as a Report-Chapter. I immediately recognized that this organi¬ 
zational system >*s in no way satisfactory from the standpoint of the duties 
and purposes of the Security Police and I was able to arrange that the Se¬ 
curity Police ».as <n»re or less freed of participateng in the activities of 
this BB-^taff. It was later so arranged that the major part of the BB- 
St*ff*s activities fell to the I-c Referent, kajor Bittner and the interests 
of the securlt police were tatter care of by \3-0bersturmbannfuehrer 
PaumAnn, who was not responsible to the Bds in Verona. The duty of the BB- 
Ptaff was to collect reports at nut bandit-activities from branch-off ices 
and Report-Chapters, to evaluate tlteso reports and to uraw tactical jirna 
for combatting bandit movements. At Headquarters of the H,tf;est SS-nnd 
r olicefuehrer, sS-Obergruppsnfuehrer Violff, there ms a central BB-ataff, to 
whom all the reports of the BB-Staff in Bolzano were submitted. In cases 
involving fight against th« Partisans within tha Operational Zone Alpen- 
vorland and in such cases where the Police undor the command of the 5&- 
and Police-fuehrer could alone take care of the situation, tactical operations 
were directed by the BB-Jtaff in Bolzano. But when •utasuros reaching beyond 
the limits of the Operational Zona Alpenvorland had to be taken or troops 
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had to be sent outside the Operational Zone Alrenvorland, the tactical 
operations was directed by the BB- Staff by the highest S3- and l'olice- 
fuehrer. In any case, moapuros against the Partisan-movement in celluno 
wore not taboo by the Security Police but by the BB- Staff for which the 
■JS- and Police-fuehrer Karl i runner was responsible. 

Approximately on tho southern limits of Belluno und Trento provinces 
strategic emplacements had been built. This region had been divided into 
seven Security-districts and one or two of these districts were under the 
control of a Kroisloiter district Chief of the NSDAP who had been appointed 
by the highest commissioner, Frans Hofer. The BAS organised, in tills 
territory, the so-called JtoportHJhapters, a sort of observation poets from 
the standpoint of the Security police. These Keport-Chapters had to 
reix>rt and fight enemy activities, although they wore not responsible for 
major operations against the Partisans. Such operations were ordered, as 
ha8 been already mentioned, either bj the "IS-and Police fuehrer in the 
Operational Zone Alpenvorlanu or by the BB-Staff of the Highest SS- and 
Police-fuehrer. The Security Police Report Chapters, naturally, had to 
cooperate in such operations, but their primary assignment, in nuch cases 
was interrogation of arrested political officials, etc. 

13. Tho Conditions In U 10 Police Transient. Camp in BOLZANO: 

It haa been brought to ny attention that in the Police Transient Camp 
In Bolzano t.te re were repeatedly serious mistreatments being committed 
especially against those internees who were held there in the so-called 
cell building. I was told further that in this cell-buildir f , during tho 
period from the middle of January until tho middle of April 1945, altogether 
too many death cases had occurred and that nien of those dead persons - as 
has now beon clearly established - had been murdered by (members of) the 
Camp personnel. 1 have lean told that the airuerort persons r.ere not arrustees 
of my Section. It has been pointed out to mo that in tho light of various 
circumstances tho suspicion was justified that I had, in one form or another, 
exerted influence upon the camp personnel to ccuuitit repeated — and in many 
cases serious - mistreatments and murders of camp lntorneos. 

I can only proclaim that I have had nothing to do with the mistreat¬ 
ments or the murders committed in tho camp. I have hardly ever spoken with 
anybody of the Camp personnel except has go, I hardly know the names of the 
Individual staff members and had no intention of influencing these people 
in such way as described above. Consequently, I do not foel guilty either 
of mistreatments or of violent deaths Inflicted upon the internees*. 

None of those accused of the above acts will be able to claim that i had 
exerted any influence upon his unlawful actiono. I do not know who had 
issued the ordor one day that all Gestapo-internees, who were kept In tho 
cell bulLding, bo beaten. At any rate, I never issued such an order. I 
must further deny having exerted even an indirect influence upon the 
criminal actions of those res.>onsiblo f>r them. Consequently, I cannot 
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take any attitude towards the Individual cases that had occurred in the 
camp. I would like to add that 1 had some internees in the cell building 
of the camp, hut I dirt rot let thorn be mistreated; - and more, it was of 
the greatest interest to me that thoy be treated decently. Otherwise, I 
would have completely ruined the morale of these prisoners. Until today 
I hud no knowledge of mistreatments or killings of camp-int erneos. 

Furthermore, later when the Police Transient Camp was to be dissolved, 

J exerted no Influence whatever as to what should be done with the prisoners. 
But I an well informed that there had been a discussion between Jturuhann- 
fuehror Thyrolf and druj perifuehrer Pr. Harster during which Thyrolf made 
the proposal that Class III internees, that is those vho were to be subject 
to Bondertehandlung (special treatment), should not be set free but should 
be executed in the camp. Oruppenfuehrer Dr. Fartter accepted Thyrolfa 
proposal in principle, but told him that he uia not want to i*sue ary 
official order to that effect but that lie would leave the mutter to tha 
discretion and responsitillty of Thyrolf. I was not personally present 
whan this ocnversatlon took place but I founu about it later from Thyrolf. 

I know that Thyrolf ms rot willing, after the discussion with r»n*pp«nfuehrer 
Pr. Harster, to order the execution of f'lnss III internees of the ca;#p on 
his own responsibility. 

To the question whether >uj penfuel rer Dr. Vilhelm Hurston eve i naked 
ne to account for the executions of l'r* Longon, Captain h'al 1, ilella, Cf.ptaln 
Littlejohn, '•-ergeant Crowley and of the four American flyers, I urn answering 
that he did not. He never spoke with me •■bout these canes and I believe 
that he did not hs’^ Thyrolf, e<ther, to account for them. 

H. The Anntrir.n P-«°lst/»nce ‘ ovament : 

It camt: to light in the course of interrogations of ilario Puechsr 
that ho had been in contact, with tko Austrian resistance movement. Iu&chsr 
maintained contact with Dr. Manlio Longun and, according to his statement, 
hart been directed by Dr. Longon to got in touch with the foruer Prefect of 
Bolzano, Dr« Tinal, to ret his papers - probably some epecial documents - 
properly signed. I must state correctly that it was not iiario Puechsr 
who was supposed to get in touch with Dr. Tinzl, buf ario Fuecher was 
present when n r . London was giving this advice to his collaborator Condanni. 

hether the si gesture of D r , *Hnzl or , Cora’anni's papers was supposed to be 
a recommendation of acme sort, cr "-hethor this signature was supposed to 
authorize Condanni to eventually enter 'witserland or whether tills signature 
was supposed to be a pass to be used in contact with the Austrian resistance 
•lovemeet, I do not know because at that, time I did rot go deeper into this 
•itter. But. T ’ r ow that ttumt.annfuehrer TVyrolf l.new from other reports, 
which had reached him, that Dr. Tinzl was a collaborator or h member of the 
Austrian resistance movement. Thyrolf had mentioned this uncc during a 
conversation wit ^unchcr, whereupon butcher told hLm witli a smile* ’I 
see you are very veil informed." Fulcher thereby indirectly confirmed 
that Dr. Tinzl must have been at leant In contact with tha Austrian 
resistance movement. 









'h«th«r Longon also stated during his interrogation that Ur. Tinzl 
could arrange for travel to bwitzerland and to make out passports for 
qwitzerlar.d, I canndt jw-Binher ary more. 

Mario Puecher occasional}y called ny attention to the fact that there 
was in ay office an old employee who formerly had nerved at Brenner and who, 
not purposely - to he surs but obviously because of his loquaciousness, 
especially after ho had confined sane wine, talked in public about various 
official affairs. Go he was supposed to have spent some time with Condanni 
who had been able to get a lot of things out of him. Puecher told me later 
the name of this employee» It was the Criminal Inspector Morizzo. I 
have brought this matter to the at tention of UoHzao, without - of course - 
stating the source of my information; but I was sure that Morizzo did not 
act with any malicious intentions in mind. 

Mario Puecher had informed me that he expected the arrival of four 
civilian missions which were to be dropped by Baasono. There civilian 
missions v/ere to ue equipped with a radio set find were to have a special 
mission to instigate Austrian resistance and continuously report about it. 
These four rdssions were to contact Puechor and he was to lead them over 
the Brenner border-line. (toe of theue missions was to operate in Innsbruck, 
one ir. Vienna and the other two supposedly in fialzburg and Gras. Puocher 
also knew the name of a man living in Vienna, District IV, who was in a 
way to be the chief organizer. Our search of this- roan proved to be un¬ 
successful. 

According to the statement of Puncher there were also military missions 
to be expected but they did not materialize. Alao a monastery in Innsbruck 
was nentioed In this connection but nothin* closer was evor found out about 

it. 


Mario puecher claimed that he was acting on orders of the chief of the 
Communist Party in Italy, the present rinistor Togliatti, but, on the other 
hand, that he stood in services of an American apodal organization ’thleh 
he had to supply with i telligenoe. 

Sturmbannfuehrer Thyrolf was continuously receiving writter reports 
about the Austrian resistance movement in the Province of lolzano through 
his cHsf of Section III, "turmtannfuehrer inkier. It is not known to 
me freu. what source did turubannfuehrer Kinkier get his Information. 
Thyrolf handed ffa once a large number of such written re[orts, but 1 
read them only superficially. I remember that in these reports the name 
of the Prefect Doctor Tinzl and of the merchant Amonn was mentioned several 
iii.es. 


Sturahannfuehrer liiyrolf also told ut orco about a cor»v< rsution which 
he had with a Polzamo merchant named Jank; Jank supposedly told him, being 
very indignant, th t F r efect Tinzl visited him and told Mm that he (Tinzl) 
was in contact with the Austrian resistance movement and supposedly also 
stated that, the ^outh Tyroleans did not have other choice left but to 


join the Austrian resistance ujvement, since this Province would be - 
soonor or later - attached to Austria. 

All uiaterial about the Austrian resistance movement was first filed 
into a special file "Austrian Resistance Movement" and the entire matter 
was supposed to be dealt with in the future when a satisfactory amount 
of evidence would have been collected to warrant a resolute action. 

15. The Case of Radio Agent Hermann Matuell - My departure from bolaano; 

Around master, 19A5, I received a call of the KdS in Bolzano, who had 
received a report of a Field Gendarmerie Post, I believe from Franaensfeat 
that a man in uniform of the German I.uftwaffe had been arrested there who 
was being suspected of osplonago. I arrangsd for his immediate transfer to 
Bolaano. During the interrogation it came to light that his name was Hermann 
Matuell or Hermann schuett from Hamburg and that he hod been captured by 
the Afcflricons as a German non-commissioned officer. He had been trained 
by &r American special organization, I don't know exactly whether it w&s 
the OSS, - but now I remember clearly that the OSS had tear, mentioned - became 
radio agent and was dropped with his radio set north of Innsbruck with the 
assignment to become active in the Austrian resistance movement and to 
continuously report about it. His suecia] mission was to organize in Munich 
a few small groups ol approximately five men who were Anti-National. Socialists 
and who would, during the occupation of tinlch by American authorities, 
assist in arresting forty officials and other leading personalities of the 
party and the state. Hermann iatuell while bein»; dropped, loot hia havor- 
sack containing some radio parts and, consequently, could not operate his 
radio. Furthermore, Munich became unsuitable as n target for his mission 
because of the impending occupation of this territory. Since Matuell 
had the order, in case something would go wrong with the drop, to go to 
Verona for a pre-arranged rendezvous - or there 'Ws such rendezvous planned 
for Milan - he crossed the brennor and wanted really to go to Verona. On 
hi8 trip fret. Innsbruck to Bolzano he rot -into a conversation with a German 
soldier, to whom Matuell 'h appearance was s'isricious and who finally had 
him arrested tj the Field liondarmerie in Fransensfest. I tried to give 
Matuell the opportunity to go to his rendezvous point in Verona or Milan. 

Put this rendezvous did not materialize ana so J sent him under escort 
to go to look for the los-t haversack with the radio parts. This worked out 
all right and . ituell was able to start his r'dio game - which had previously 
b-jon agreed upon wl th me - in our interest. It had only to be established 
through contact, with hia radio base in Pari whether a mission would be 
assigned to him in Innstnruck instead of Munich. I informed the BdS about 
the arrest of lUtuell and the BdB sent Obersturmfuehrer Valch and Haupt- 
scharfuehrer Hasensteln to Bolzano in connection with this matter. I'ith 
these people it was agreed to transfer Matuell to the State Police bureau 
in Innsbruck and to give him the opportunity to continue his controlled 
radio game. lr. this connection i had the following plan. 


It was agreed with Uatuell that he would organize in Innsbruck, as 
he had been ordered, a few resistance calls which, however, I would infil¬ 
trate with w confidants. I intended originally to use Anderg&s oen, Hans 
Butz, and T-torz for this purpose. Latuell agreed. I let him be taken 
on April 22, 1945 to Innabruc-c, or, rather, 1 drove him there myself, and 
harried him ovor to ht. Duenser, who® I have already mentioned before. I 
reported about ay plan with ilatuoll to Gruppenfuehror hr. Iterator through 
Stuivabannfuehror Hr. Kranebltter and obtained hia approval. In understanding 
with D£. Iterator T drove on April 30, 1945, with Andergaaaen and Store to 
Innsbruck and want3d also Hans butz to join ua there the following day at 
the latest. I excluded Gtorz from this undertaking because I found out 
that he waa not available for work with itetuell. 

I arranged with Ur. Nedwed, Chief of the State 1 olice bureau in Innsbruck, 
that dueller from Kuehlau near Innsbruck, butcher by profession, whon I had 
kno’vn f<** sane time and who hud been interned because of his active collabor¬ 
ation with the Austrian resistance movement, vaa set free. I told this man 
and later also hotuell Lliat l liad in my possession documents made out in 
the name of tekil irudder and Uu»t for tuu time being J was using tills name. 

I have f£.ven katuell, as late as April j>G, 1945, the opportunity to communi¬ 
cate with his bane in bori from Lh^ aj>arttt-ont of Hans .‘kits in Innsbruck-Arzl 
276. Froc* Pari he received the order to stop all further activities ano to 
await the occupation by /umorican troops. Theruifter I had the feeling that 
Uatuell did not a^rae vith my plana any more and that lio wanted to follow 
his oni jins. 

In the night of way 4, i was arrested by members of the Austrian 

resistance .-noVHi.srt in aj. apartment which the butcher iiuellar had assigned 
to ms. A fe». hours laLer 1 was urought into a house opposite the inn 
Korcth Uuehlau and latex interned in th.» police prison in Innsbruck. In 
the afternoon of Hay 4, 1945, l 'tfnle an attaupt to commit suicide by cutting 
my arteries on both l'iats with a piece of glass from a Lottie which I 
found in ay cell .and rhich 1 broke. late in the uvening I wa5 found in 
ay coll, bandaged and tlie following morning ^ wri3t* were stitched in a 
hospital in Innsbruck, From there I was taxon for a few days to the court 
prison and again to the police prison. 1 was supposed to be taken. Hay 
12, 1945, into a coup in i/ln. After aoout eight or ten days, this camp 
was liquidated and I waa handed over to a hospjilal In Goeppingen. 

Purinfe ay activities in holzano i asked engineer Amort, Chief of the 
Oberbauleitunji ; tsch, OT-Qberbauloit«r to give me a few blanks of OT 
identity cards, because I used these fur my agents, for example, for I’ftri o 
Puecher. I made out one of Of identity cards in the nn/ne of .mil 

Brudder with xy '.ate of birth ano ay profession to painter. Furthermore 
I procured through the tJ-Rsferunton by the ' tato holloa Curaau i» Innc>'ruck 
a Or.aan identity card for ...yrelf and hiss (hrists t oy. After loril 2?, 

1945* I had my pictuiv affixed to t.d* Identity ourci, 1-avlrg all other 
spaces blwik. The ciuw.- t/at> done for .«ios Christi hoy. flien I had Christa 
Roy fill out lay c or I In th„ irtma d utiil oruuaer (professions painter), 
whereas the identity card of Christa Hoy was made out in her real name 


and true personal data. 

Furthermore I asked the urlralri 1st ration chief by the corannnrier of the 
police In Holaano to Rive me a police eervice book without ray name being 
filled in. T too!, these three documents with me to Innsbruck. Hie service 
book and the r*T identity card wore not given back to me after they had been 
taken from me during «y arroat, whereas the identity card in the name of 
Snil Brudder was given back to me when I was transfsrred to Ulm, There 
I destroyed the card. I was arrested us August Schi’fer and fVacn then on 
T did not appear tmdor another home, .hen I came to the hospital in 
doepplngen, I was saked for the first time about ray profession by the doctor 
who treated me. I stated that I was u captain of the police. On a question¬ 
naire, which was handed to me later, 1 also stated that J was a captain of 
the police. A 0 to the cate of ray entry into Tarty, I did not state the 
year of 1925, tut 1927. 3 -new that ir. case I would ijvo my real profession 

arid the correct date of ray joining the ,^rty, I would bo Interred immediately. 
I wanted under any condition to no to ace ray family, over if I counted on 
being interned sooner or lator, and so J. put everything on one card and 
tried, even by making false ituleauiite, to t-fe dlsctiarped after ray conva¬ 
lescence. I succeeded In this because on it,pta.i<oer 6, 1?A5, I was discharged 
from the hospital In Ooeppingen with <* regular discharge paper made out 
in my own r ime, lotng |**rt of the way on l oot, part of tlie way cars 

that picked ine up, I came - acoou:anied by a Lt. Rosenberg, whom T haa mot 

in the hospital in Ooepplnyen - on Saturday, fopteraber 15, 1945 , to 
Hersfeld near Kassel, where <sy wife and children were ut that time. I 
did not sea ray wife at, all thn day of arrival, since she vis on tier way 

to Krefeld. She returned only Tuesday, iepteiubor 19, 19a5, unci ] was 

able to seo tier only cn "orineadav, deptoraoer 19th, because. In the moartime, 

I went to Weenes near Hersfeld. bednesday, Septeraoor 19, 1945, in the 
afternoon, I was Arrested and aii.ee t.hor. 1 have been under iirrest. 

In Ooopplngen I got sjuo sleeping tablets Phanodorm, will oh I eeved into 
my socks. I did this with the intention of s^vamittinr uuicirio in case I 
should be arrooted n.cjnln, or, respectively, to escape the duty of giving 
an account of mv activities. These tablets were not faund on ne ..hen ivy 
clothes had been searched in Hersfeld or dkxrln g the noarch or. my wey to 
Salzburg. When T was Interned in the province court prison in Saliiburg 
I swallowed these tatlets 1 1 th the i: ter.tion of cora.ittlng suicide. 

It -vns hold Hgaifiot -.0 that before April *!8, 1945, I conspired with 
Sturmbsnnfbehrer M r. ffranobltter in preparation of hla and my escape from 
Italy and that, we agreed to u plan to ride to Innsbruck and there In the 
presence of Hermann ':atueli to provoke an ar^uraort with thu intention to 
let Herrsnr Hutuell see •. coc.jletu chuiv o of ray ideas and, consequently, 
to help to, through hi 1 ’ connect Lena .iLh lit wuric.ui authorities on the 
ore hard and with the iuatrian resistance Movement on the other, to get 
away with what I h'*o done. In connection with this 1 want to *ta c that 
there was never mention of such plans, or, respectively, that I never 
had such intentions, "uch ecuvereaticn oetween me and hr. Kranobitter 







probably never took place. 

TO the question of what I have done with the leather money bait which 
I had confiscated from Hor. sum «atu*ll, I state that 1 stored tlds money 
bolt with ita contents in Innsbruck in the house of flans Butz. Vlhen I 
c/ww to Innsbruck on April 30, 1945, and mat Hermann Matuell, I tool out 
of the belt the gold iducos (tl ore were supposed to be a hundred of them) 
and the dollar bills, divided the money Into halves and pave one-half 
back to Matuell, whereas the other half I kept for uyself. These gold 
pieces and dollar bills, es well as the golu cigarette case nrd the wrist 
watch of Captain Hall*s, which I have already mentioned, were taken away 
from me by members of the Austrian resistance movement, bhat they did 
with them I do rn± kno*. 

Around April ?5, 1945, there iiuet have beer, in the ->ff1ce of t,hn 
Highest Commissioner in Bolzano a discussion about thr ehrwolf movement 
in the Province of Bol/ano, which v.ua to he organized. Stnmbarnfuehrer 
Thyrolf alec took part in this con faience and shortly afterwards he re¬ 
ported to mo that It was not yet clear rho would tmro charge of the 
'ehrwolf movement. It -as mentioned that ,'jtabsleiter Stengl was being 
considered for this rosition. Thyrolf did not brin-: *Ath hi ■> ary definite 
program. Uurlnp a meeting in the /ilia polacco, where orgariizatior of the 
Vehrwolf movement was discussed in detail and in which alno Sturmbnnr.fuehrer 
Winkler took port, J was not present. This meeting must havr- taker place 
on April 3C, or later. 

Sturmhonnfuehrer Thjrroif told me only that he has picked out a few 
people with whom he Intended to go to the mountains. It is not fully 
clear to mo what he wanted to do ther", but T did not an., him about any 
details. When J asked him whether it would be possible to maintain contact 
with him, he answered that it -..as osslble through f'tootter in Pterzing. 
Thereafter I had no opportunity anymore to think about Thyrolf, and since 
ary departure from Polr.ano, I have not heard anything about hln. 

I remMbar that Thyrolf looked over the territory to which he varted 
to gc after his departure from Polzano, on a cap. I remember that this 
territory included a mountain ridge, or, respectively, a mountain valley 
on the frontier of Vorarlberg. 

I know that Thyrolf brought his vife and children t.o Jlikolsdorf nn&r 
Lianz, but I at not informed ir. detail about nJ.s family affairs. (Tonse¬ 
quent I 7 , I am in no position to furnish any information about, Ms present 

whereatouta. 


/a/ Schcater 


/a/ Augur, t, SeMffor 
/t/ (August Tohiffer) 






The foregoing translation uaa prepared by a a ar.d is a true anu correct 
translation from the German to English. 

bated October 29, 1945 Signudj Paul b. Gwaki, T/4, 32208875 

I certify that the above named acted in hie official capacity as a trans¬ 
lator for the \'inr CrL>ee Investigation Section, 2677th Regiment, Stratogic 
fervices Unit (provisional). 


Signedi Arthur kanasaan 
2nd Lt, AUS 
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3AMUR1 L. Lfc YTS 
Ma.lor, C’.S 

Trial Jud?e Advocate 
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HALL was not associated with the movement of resistance of BOZEN 
but with functionaries of the movement of resistance of BKLLUNO 
and id th the leader of a brigade of bandits of this area. 

Dr* LONGOM also organised the formation of communistic cells 
in the factories of BOZEN. In an anti-aerial trench of the outskirts 
he held conferences with members of the cells several times. The 
members were sent for by the already mentioned PR1GO. 

There was no need to apply for a decision of the K5HA in BidlLIN in the 
case Dr. LONGOM. 

It is not right that I discussed before with Tyrolf the hanging 
of Dr. LONGOM. On the next day after the hanging I informed T. that 
L* had hanged himself in his cell. 

V/ALCH was in no way in for/nod of ny intention. 

All who had been taking part were not by any means put under pressure. 

In the middle of April ANP1RGASSEN only wrote me a letter from the 
hospital in UERAN in which he expressed himself literally! 
"Sturmbannfuehrer, I stand and fall with you", (witness Ulas ROI) 

THROLF had not bean before informed by as of the hanging of Dr.L. 

TYROLF as well as I did not believe in the evidence of HALL reg. 
the sum of ransom of American dollars 50,000.- and in the other 
offers. 

It comes true that AKPERGASSKN informed me of the hanging of the 
bandit RELLA. I cannot tell whether instantly after the hanging or 
only after the transfer to the POL.-CULAG (Transit- camp of ths 
polios). 

Having spoken to ANDEWIASSEN and STOKZ of 3 terrorists it could only 
havo been that I designated to the two, ANDERGASSEN and 3TGRZ, 
as terrorist one of the four fliers namely the pilot PARKER, to 
whom I had spoken on tho forenoon of the 17th of March 1945* After 
the examination I was quits certain to have the four fliers executed 
by shooting. The examination revealed already the raids over 
Germany. 

On the telephone call to TITO or HAAGE no names were mentioned. 

I only spoke of the two Englishmen and of the American flier, idiom 
I had questioned in the camp on the forenoon of the 17th of March. 

After my conference with rAICH I did not think necessary any more the 
decision of Dr. HARSTEP., R.D.S, for t ALCH HAvlng been the reporter of the 
Zentralstelle.(central authority), and having acted by order of the 
D.D .3. 
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In a concluding report the B.D.3. wag Informed that LITTLEJOHN 
and CROWLEY were shot an their escape. 

The order of finding out a place fitted for a grave I gave at 
the end of November or at the beginning of December. 

And the pilot PARKER, therefore 4 fliers. 


The rest of the lard was placed at the disposal of the kitchen 
of the private lodgings and not at my personal disposal. The kitchen 
served meals for all members of the staff living in the private 
lodgings, VILLA 'OLLACCO. The lard was used by these for the 
cooking of meals (witnesses: cook Eliesabeth and Miss ROT). 

I personally took nothing of the lard which can be proofed 
by the two witnesses already mentioned. V’hat in the interrogation 
was put down is absolutely incorrect. 

With the exception of SKIVI no woman was interrogated aggravatedly 
or bdaten. 

The officers having been Installed in office for quite some tins 
got acquainted with the aggravated examination and knew that 
voluntary statements were not to be reached at with main 
functionaries of communistic organisations and with bandits, 
a pressure on ny part had never been exerted. 

Orders of the R.S.H.A. had - of course - been issued which disposed 
of the sequestration reap, of the confiscation of fortunes belonging 
to elements ill-disposed towards the state. 

The proper lodgings of the del EaBRO had not beer inspected by me. 
ANDERGASSEN was there alone by himself. It was he who informed me 
that del PABRO had two lodgings in ROZQf. The lodgings rasp, the 
room I hod seen was a furnished room in which there were no things 
belonging del PABRO (witness landlady). ANDERGASSEN alone fetched 
del p.*s belongings from his second lodgings and stored them 
up in the ANARATENKADHLH (expression unreadable). A. sent the clothes 
together with other things to the N.3.V. of INNSBRUCK. ANDERGASSEN alone 
had the key to the ANARATEWKAMMKR. Never I removed things from ths 
ANARATKWKAUtlER (witness ANDEROARSEN) 

ratches and rings were never taken away from tho prisoners. Money 
received from illegal organisations was confiscated. Private money 
however was handed back after the bringing to the caa$ or after the 
transfer to Germany (witnesses 3T0RTZ, ANDERGANSKRN and the other 
referents). 
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PAGE 43 I cannot say that Dr* KARST® fundamentally agreed with the 
special treatment of prisoners of degree III arrested 
in the POL.-DULAG (transit-camp of police), TYROLP told me 
that Dr* H. had stated that the ^ecial treatment was to be 
imposed only by own competence. H* declined the responsibility 


The complement to the statement of the 8th of October 1945 written on these 
pages represents my own evidence and is right. 


ROM, 12th Deceufcer 1945* 


AUGUST SCHIFFER. 


c 
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' SAMUEL L. LKV.IS 
Major, CNS 
Trial Judge Advocate 
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Hallowe'en 
Oct 31, 1944 
Andrleh 

Province of Cadore, 

Italy. 

Dear Mother and Family: 

Tour last letters, all written in July and August, arrived in a bunch — 
by parachute! The heavy cases of arms and explosives and supplies came floating 
down silently through the night; and among them was a package (with its own 'chute) 
which carried all the newB from home. There were birthday cards from you and 
Bruce, family letters from Betsey and the Longees and Leadbeaters, a dipping of 
7,'ells Lewis, and lobs else. I was the only one of our team who got mail, so I read 
some of the paragraphs to the others to give them a little taste of home - - 
they were pretty disappointed; All about Father's big tomatoe in the garden, and 
the water shortage this summer, and the busted outboard of Bruce's. '<?# all got a 
big laugh out of the clipping which showed the chart on the wall "liy Draft Status" 
and had the caption — "They ware certainly breathing down my neck there for 
awhile", ffe ware definitely in a situation where "they were breathing dossi our 
necks", and could enjoy that ore heartely. However, for security reasons, I had 
to bum all the mail, much as I hated to, keeping only the birthday cards, which 
I have carried with me ever since. 

Tou see, we were some 250 milos behind the front in Italy and actually right 
up against the border of Germany itself — in the Italian Alps where, as you know, 

I'd always wanted to fi#\t ny tiry part of this war, anyway. The letters appeared 
out of the dark over a wide place in the bed of the Tagliaraento River near a 
village called "Enericnio", about 10 miles east of Ampezzo and the same distance 
west of Tolmezzo. At Tolmozzc were 11,000 Nazi Troops and Mongoloids from < I\irkestan, 
picked up in the German retreat ft*om the Caeplan and now serving as mercenaries. 

tte used the river flats for over 12 "supply drops", althou^j our flaming 
signal fires were in full sight of Tolmezzo, on the nights when we got the signal 
over the regular commercial program from London to expect a plane-load. 

To get to the dropping zone we rode ir a huge truck (captured from the 
Nazis) which roared dom thru the winding gorges of the Tagliamento at terrific 
speed from Qvaata . '.,'e went so fast because it was a race to a certain road fork. 

We had to make it before the Germans did, if they should ever get it into their 
thick skulls to investigate what was going on. I bollevo they knew; but psychology 
was on our side; They imagined our partisan bands of Italian patriots eo strong 
that any attack by them would be suicidal. Actually we had less than 1000 men in 
our command; and the Nazi waited 'til he had the GArrlson in Tolmezzo built up 
to 14,000 men before he struck. But that happened rmich later. 

At Dvasta, a medieval hamlet lodged on a ohelf overlooking the River and ringed 
round b; the gigantic spears and peaks of tho Camlc Alps, we had our "Base" 
Headquarters. ,o had a powerful abort •'■avc set with which to communicate with 
Ar^y Hq», way to the south; and a room or two; and a tobacco supply composed of old 
"butts" and cornsilt. I was at the base very little, spending my time in long 






swings — by trail, or motorcycle, or bicycle, or climbing rope — deep into 
zones crawling with Germans but where unarmed groups of patriots waited for help. 

So my returns to "Bawe" were always occasions for mutual celebration; it was good 
to get back to a bed and hot food; after sleeping in haybarns or caves and eating 
mushrooms and cold cornmeal, with an occasional squirrel thrown in* The days went 
very fast than. At "Base" there was corn on the cob, and American radio programs, 
and "Smitty" (liajor Loyd C. Smith, State College, Pa.) had arranged a deal with 
a pre-war ice cream freezer in Ovara, so ws had ice cream now and then — all we had 
to do was climb down 1500* to the valley floor and then climb up again. But I'm 
getting way ahead of things. The peaks are plated with ice now; there are drifts in 
the passes and snow powderlngs in the valleys, August, everything was green and warm - 
wa took our showers in water falls, went roaring up and down the village streets 
singing Yankee songs to the delighted grins of the war-weary people who were fed 
to the ears with the grim and cruel Nazi soldiers* 

You know how long I'd worked on His Alps thing —well, I finally sold it 
to GHw (that's what all the flying around Italy was about.) put together a 
team of five> U&j. jmith, who'd won the D.S.C. getting 13 stranded nurses out 
of Nazi hands in Albania; 1st Lt. Joe Lukitsch — a paratrooper who came over on 
the boat with me; Sgt. Victor Halospino, interpreter, who worked for me when I was 
chief instructor in the Spy school in the mountains outside Algiers; lat Class Seaman 
Stan Sbelg from Bridgeport — radioman. Smitty was to organize and direct partisans 
in Camia; and I was to do same in Cadore, having also the mission of closing the 
Cortina road. Ones inside German-occupied territory, we were entirely on our own, 
as autonomous as soLders-of-fortuno in a Chinese war or banana republic revolution. 
But I guess Gen. Dcsrai s and Gen. Alexander had faith lr us because they okayed the 
deal, 100* one afternoon on the shores of Lake Bolzano, where I'd gone to explain 
the project one afternoon. Of course, it wasn't as easy as that. The project had 
to be drafted as carsfully us a case before the Supreme Court; and the preparations 
were as detailed as an expedition to Everest; maps, sleeping bags, foreign money, 
climbing gear, radio cyphers, medicine, and Just about a thousand damn things — 
all weighed and triple-checked. Finally, the night of August 1st, v.e gathered 
under the wing of a big 4 motored Lancaster at Brindisi airport. Ve had on "strip 
tease" suits, against the cold at 10,000’, and looked like esklmoes. We sweated 
rivers and froze later over Udine. The ride was painful, for we were cramped in a- 
mongst the containers of our supplies, and the roar of the engines was overwhelming 
also, naturally, the prospect of a parachute Jump into eneny territory at night, 
or any other time, is none- „oo comforting. 

I realize this sounds like a story, but it's about the way it happened 
(leaving out the gaudier details); anti I know you've been wondering why you haven't 
heard from me for the laat three months. Naturally we couldn't tell anyone what 
was up. 

At Brindisi we did not know Just whore we»d drop. A couple of places I'd 
been Counting on were ruled out in the last. 2 days because of Nazi troop movements. 

Ws cll/ned up thru the small hole in the bottom of the plane and found we were bound 
for Ut pala in the foothills of the Alps of Camia, bad news for me, as it was 
same 85 tidies from the Cortina area. Smitty and I squabbled for the privilege of 
being "first out" on the Jump, but he outranked me. 


Te nearly did not make it, as the pilot oould not find the ri^it pattern of 
ground fires in the right place. Jerry was, aside from shooting at us with flak, 
apparently lighting a few signals to decoy us. Finally the word came back over the 
inter-coo that the right fires had been spotted, but in the wrong place. One of the 
crew opened the hatch, and after a dying run by the plane, bmlt.ty, Vic, end Stan 
disappeared thru tha hole—just like that. Joe Lukitsch and I swung our lego into 
the hole and looked down, "ith a full noon the tumbled hills far below looked eerie; 
the fires bolov* looked small and distant—they were about 2500*. Suddenly the 
green light blazed and the boll rang on the wall of the ship, and I dropped thru, 

Joe right after rr<e. The 'chute opened with a crack, but I had a bad spin and the 
shroud lines were twisting rapidly—if they twist enough, the chute collapses. I 
fought for about 1000* before the twists cans out. 

Then I looked around. With the night breezes Jo« sailed past like a shot out 
of a cannon. Pelow, there was nothing but hill., woods and rocks. It looked like 
a trap. I was sure it was when I landed—between two wicked spikes of limestone, 
doin^ a oouple of bad; somersaults down a gully into some saplings. There wasn't 
a person around, just collate silence. I cut my way out of the 'chute and got out 
my automatic, ^or 20 minutes there wasn't a sound. Then I made for a low, bare 
hillock near by and in a little while the others came up. It was 2 A.M. The fires 
were phoney all right—Sal tty had landed near them and seen a man running away. 

About 700 yards away a fire shown on the aide of lit Tala, but we couldn't 
find the path; which was lucky as the fire caas from a house the Germans were 
burning, we found out later. They were too drunk to pay any attention to the 
drop. 


ffe hid in a deep swale until dawn, and tlien I went to a farmhouse to aak 
questions. By noon rra had made contact with soieo local partisans and later were 
on the way back into the mountains, ‘"e felt that we had been granted a mii*ucle« 

The whole operation >as in full sight of Nazi observation towers in the plain 
below; and the lacl of reception' and the hideous rocl pile we landed on should 
have made us all casualities and easy prisoners. Aside from cuts and bruises 
we were O.K. It took the Nazis a week to start chasing us. 

On Au/G^t 12th I started out alone for th* "Cadore", about JO miles from 
Quanta, cross*ng TAuardet Bass; made contact with the partisans around fan fJtefano, 
and started work. The Cudore was tough, because they were Nazi garrisons in all 
the towns, and the area was much more populated and desirable to Jerry than 
desolate Pr.rnia. Corti.na alor.e had 1CC0 picked troops to guard the 5000 wounded 
Nazis in the hotels and hospitals there. 

The Air Corps would not "drop” to i-e in Cadore — mountains too high; Although 
I spent 18 days at a dropping zone on the Austrian border (the Val Visdende)— 
watching the Army build its "Alpine Line", Tfhatevnr you've heard about that in the 
papers is dl reet intelligence j gathered. Finally to rigged a system for back-packing 
arms and explosives across tho rangc-a from Camia. I travelled back and forth 
and round about all over the area, all wsys in uniform, often 500 yards from Nazi 
garrisons, or walking past their front doors at night, arc carried a pair of logs 
like cast iron. 'to, by the end of September, I had been able to get an 
organization of 500 men on its feet, despatch reams of important intelligence to 
GHQ, blow out the standard gunge HR from Venice and the electric HR through Cortina 
to Astrla, and eleven highway bridges, effectively blocking all routes through the 









Alps north of Venice. l£r. Nazi was proportionately furious, the more so when v.e 
attacked 3 garrisons, taking around 187 prisoner*. 

But by the end of September Mere was snow on the highest peaks, and the 
campaign in Italy had changed to a holding action, designed to keep as many 
Nazi troops there as possible, so they couldn't reinforce the other fronts. Our 
tine-schedule was badly upset. , e got the terrific news, too, that Jerry planned 
to turn over Camia to the savages from Turkestan, who would massacre all the 
Italians and take the farms for themselves — thus giving future Germany an area 
deep into Italy populated by a solid block of pro-Narl mongols. Smitty worked 
himself green, getting in arms for the poor Italians and begging to have Tolmezzo 
bombed—but wouldn't bomb, for some unknown reason. All things taken together 

we felt we had to stay until the front had advanced considerably, so as to help 
the Army as nuch possible in cutting tie supply lines. 

In spite of the shadow that hung over CAmia, everything ms going very 
well in the upper piave River valley in Cadore. At the erd of Sept. I heard about 
a large group of Italian patriots—all ex-Alpine soldiers on the other side of 
Cortina, over near nolviwii-fadore. They reeded help. So I made up my pack and 
started out, contouring the peaks just at the line where the bare rock jumpr 
from th e steep) scrub slopes. It took 3 days to make the 55 miles and Involved 
32,000* of climbing. Tut from Aur. 12th *til row (3 months, or a little leas) 

I»d been living and working at 7000 * and often going to 9000 * on reconnaissance, 
so it wasn't too tough. I lost saae time skirting the narraarole range and Mt. 
Antel&o, as I had to slip through patrols of 500 Nazi Alpenjaeger who were out 
hunting partisans. And the last day was ir a snowstorm and a foot of new snow 
over the flank of Mt. pelmo. 

This group was all I'd heard, being all ex-officers and non-coms of the 
Alpini troops who knew every trail and crag of all the Dolomites. Their HQ 
v.as only U hours by foot from Cortina, Just over the range T had skied in 
1937-38. I got a message back to "Base" requesting a drop. The plane came, 

2 wks. later, in tho middle of a Nazi drive on partisans around Cortina, so ws 
didn't get the drop, being unable to light signal fires. «e climbed up In the rock 
of the precipices for 5 straight days and watched the Nazis hunting for us in the 
forests below. Each evening they fired cannon and machine guns up in to the 
rock gullies— just in case; and we watched the tracers snack on the rock all around 
us. 


e couldn't do anything, having no guns, hut they never really saw us, 
and finally went away. Then I got crushing news* the l/»,000 troops at Tolmezzo 
had overrun Carnia from the south, while 3,000 Nazis brought in from Austria, 
attacked from the north. smitty and the rest wore caught between the 2 forces, and 
I haven't heard a whisper about them since — over 3 weeks. I feel sure he must 
have got through and escaped to ward 'Yugoslavia, that being one of our exit 
plans before we started. 

But for 3 weeks now I»v« been the only Allied officer in the whole Alps — 
and without a radio. Just waiting for some break and tryine to keep up the 






partisans' courage. Not that the time has been wasted. I managed to get contact 
with certain people in Bolzano and perfected a plan for blowing out one of the 
tunnels on the k.R. through the Brenner; sent the explosive off to them disguised 
as crates of jam last weak! Then, too, I managed to sign up a couple of 
electrical engineers and we worked out a scheme for crippling the entire telephone 
and telegraph net In the Alpe liere — important, because of the Alpine Line 
fortifications Jerry is working so feverishly on. And of course there's been a wad 
of intelligence coding in: for example, by a stroke of pure luck, I got the map of 
the Nasi troop dispositions as planned far the defense of the Brenner — stuff like 
that; another case, the HQ of the Japanese secret services (Hotel Corona, Cortina)* 

It has snowed every day for 3 weeke, and is still at it, so move-sent is out 
of the question, as Jerry can track you too easily in the snow. Howevor, recently 
I made contact with an officer Captain (Joe Penucci) down in the Venetian plain 
below Pelluno; so things are looking up. He has a radio. 

At present T aa In the tiny '.aulet of Anlrich, part of the enmounity of Valin da, 

3 miles west of Cericenighe; whiling away the hours reading "Ivanohe" and some 1939 
copies of "Colliera" some one dug up! The fine Italian family here with whom I'm 
staying will mall this «fter the war. 

The position is really good, as it's plunk In the middle of tho Alpine Line 
the Nazis are building. They're laboring over some beautiful targets for us to 
blow up when and if we get a "drop”. But you don't need to worry: we're getting 
to bo old hands at tho art of running in under tho Nazi's nose .and blowing the 
shoestrings out of his boots befo. e he knows what's happened. If he ever catches 
up with me, all he'll find Ip another Tank who parachuted from a crashing plane- 
of which there are aany hiding away In the Alps — and waiting for the erd of the war. 

How I'll get out, T don't know, although I wish I could give you some assurance. 

The possibility of crossing tile Swiss frontier is out of the picture now because of 
the snow (it came a whole month early this year). Camia is solid Nazi, now, so a 
dash to Jugoslavia—150 miles— is nons too good, go 11 lookj like North or South. 
North-to fall lac!, ith the Nazis *!«n they ret,r-at fro:, Italy, and take up this 
line) 3outh - to try to filter through and meet the Allies when they advance. 

Either possibility isn't bad. But tho best one is, a* course, the end of the var 

before the Nazis move hacr here in force. That' , what I'm hoping for. 

No natter what, it cay be srwae time after the Armistice before I get out to 
wire you—having to hide and lin er around awhile before showing myself. So 
that's why I'm writing this—tho femily hero will mall it with the Armistice. 

The mission (called Hercury Eagle) has already jaided (sic) for itself and 
been a success, .fe got a lot more accomplished t!ian anyone thought possible; 
luck has been with us nil the way, it looks like. If Sraltty is o.k., everything 
is all riffttj and T have high hopes for the future. Luck has really played a big 
part,, with countless hairbroath escapes from Mr. Hitler's aniraala, and universal 
success in whatever we undertook. It's only regretted tluit we did not get even 
more support from pome, for opportunities were boundlone in August and September. 








It would be a lie for me to say this has been an adventuro or good tlma for 
me. True—at times there have been light moments, a few; and at other ti*aea the 
work has been long and exhausting. I've seen more gorgeous scenery than three 
men will in & lifetime—sunroses and sunsets among the peaks, moonlight glimmering 
on glaciers, stores swirling around tremendous pillars of rock, cataracts, forest 
glades, ancient villages. Hut full onjoyment is not truly there when you are on 
eternal guard against guns appearing behind every rock and ehadow. The "threat" 
never leaves you, asleep or awake; and I have not lain down yet to sleep without a 
cocked pistol at my right hand. In * land t+iore you regularly have to hike and climb 
11 miles to resch a poirt only 3 miles away by road, there's, usually more to occupy 
the mind than breathless vista 3 of beauty. You are usually "breathless" from too 
close acquaintance with the hare bone and sinews of that which rakes up this 
magnificent scenery—as seen at a distance. 

It has not been sport, but rather a deadly business — an unending struggle 
to plan each tiny detail for days ahead, whan you really don't know what's going 
to happen in the next 15 m*nutes. If you moke the slightest error, someone dies; 

I found that out quickly. It seere as tho life and death has been in ay hands 
slr.ce this started, for as only representative of law and order wherevor I've gone, 

I have had to sit &b Judge at trials of criminals and spies; to determine the 
fate of prisoners taker-; to issue orders for the general good that yet meant 
violence to someone along the line before they were consumated. It was the one 
feature of this job I did not foresee, ana would have avoided with all ray heart. 

I have saved many man; 1 ' lives that would otherwise havo boon lost — tjaai prisoners, 
circumstantial cases, petty cases — for the law of tho partisans before I arrived 
was death for anything or anyone, shady. Put for the rest, ann for my mistakes - 
well, I guess Ttve forgotten how to smile, uy hair is quite grey, now. 

Militarily, I've thought of it as a game of chess, v/ith the i*iole Alps as a 
board, whsr«on you try to outguess the enemy ana move always into a square where 
he won't come. The feeling of being hunted is something that, can never leave you; 
it's very tiring, and requires fierce self-control when you have so -uch else that 
requires the beet 50 r.se and judgment you can exert. 

Tills village of Andrlch happens to be a square where Ur. Nasi won't think of 
lookinp for awhile. 

If there has been any recooperse for us, it has come, not from the scenery, 
but from the reactions of the people — persecuted, starved and enslaved by the 
Kazis. Ve»ve beer, able to bring them medicines; a few of the comforts of life 
(cigarettes, coffe6, sugar); a little monoy; but mostly hope . There's nothing 
anyone will ever be able to say or show that will make me think there's anything 
good about a German. The atrocities are true; I've aeon them; and they're 
universal. Villages burned, children hung, men tortured, old people turned out in 
the snow, civilians shot for sport — I've seen those things with ray own eyes. 

These hideous acts yield a crop of men whose fury knows no bounds — they make up 
the partisan bands I've helped organise; they're the sword of God, if there ever 
has been ono in history. 

If any of you travel to these ports in the future, don't be afraid to mention 






my name. It's known from one end of the Alps to the other (a fame far out of 
proportion to what I've been able to do). You'll receive hospitality un-dreamed 
of, assuming you in the little inns anti with the real inhabitants. 

This job hasn't been world~shaking and may never be recorded even in Army 
records. But I've told about it, so that you will know, even if it hasn't been 
as much as many others have done in this war, at least I've done something. 

Love to all. 


Steve. 


A IHUE COPYi 



SAMUEL L. UCK3B* 

Major, CVS 

Trial Judge Advocate 
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The top portion of a broken bottlw, said portion being approxi ateljr 
too inches square wltl a round nook, approximately two inches long and 
one Inch in diameter) the longest part of the over-all lengtt of said 
portion of bottle being approximately five Inches bearing on one side 
the letters CARLO R R B, and an the other side the letters 14 I I. A* 

(Original withdraw - U 44) 
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TKAN^LATIOK 


Oendnmerle post Cortln*, January 29th, 1945. 

Cortina d, ampesso 
section of Prunleo 
Province of Polaano 


Concerning! Report of the week between January 26th and January 20, 1945. 


TO the Commandin' off tear of the ocurlty folic* and of the 50 Section 
Cortina 


»t c 2 L 1 1? * 


of 


Z. Speolal Occurrences i 
None. 

II. Puniohabl* deeds i 

1. Theft of food by Rsoaflne Giuseppe of Cortina at the expense of the 
German Ar»y on the 11.1.1945. 

2. Theft of 7 chicken by an unknown thiof at the exp«n*e of Oiradl liaria 
of Cortina on the 3.1.1945. 

3. Blaek market with salt by r e I.otto Gregorio of Gar Vito dl Cadore, 
Province of belluno on th« 23.1.1945. 

4. Blaek market with flour by Zannantanio Vena of Comelioo Guperiore, 
Province of Uelluno on th« 23.1.1945* 


III. Per* taken into cuatody i 

Suspected of theftt Holaer Anna of Tobbimeo on the 23.1.1945* 

* * * uranesma Angelica of Uoeoa Pietro, 

Province of Belluno, on the 28.1.1/4$. 

Pound with falae identification paperoi Schloeehet Arfea of Relluno on 
the 25-L-45. 

Because of Activity with bandltoi Hall Roderick, American, flying captain, 
on the 27.1.1945. 


Tito Commander of the Sections 

I.V. /•/ Meier 

Sgt. M. of Gondarruorle. 



I^Jor, C>* 

Trial Judge Advocate 
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1 June, 1945. 


personally appeared before me, the undersigned, authorised by law to administer 
oaths, one KARL PITTSCHISLkR of Karl (deceased) and Paula Ultterrutzner, bom 
in Bolsano, Italy, on 22 Uoveoher, 1919, domicile Dreiheiligengasae (Via Tre 
"anti) No. 1, by profession a doctor of medicine, who being duly sworn deposes 
and says; 

In 1939 when the population of the Province of Bolsano was given the 
opportunity to choose either German or Italian citizenship I opted for 
Italy, thus laying myself open to suspicion of ’'political unreliability" 
in the eyes of the Nasi Government. For this reason, and following 
accusations made by persons unknown, to the effect that 1 had made dis¬ 
paraging remarks conceening Hitler and the Nazi Government, I was arrested 
at Rrunico, Italy, on 27 December, 1943* Up to that time I had been acting 
as assistant docotr at the prunico hospital. 

Dn 2d Decomber, 1943, I was brought to Bolzano and turned over to the Staats- 
polisei in the Italian Army Corp Building. On the same day I was incarcerated 
in the Bolsano Tribunal Prison; I was held in prison without definite chart** 
being brougit against me and without trial until 26 May, 1944. 

On 26 Hay, 1944, I was sent to the newly opened Bolzano Concentration Camp, 
then known as tho Arbaltserziehungslager", but later designated as the 
"Pollselliche Durchg&ngslager”, as a member of its first group of inmates. 
During the first part of ny stay at the Camp I was engated in various types 
of forced labor, and, as there was no camp doctor, occasionally extending 
medical services as required to other Camp inmates. 

On 1 October, 1944, I was conditionally released from Camp imprisonment, but, 
as shown by my Camp "Uitlaseungescheln" (order of release), required to act 
as Camp doctor without being allowed any other choice in the matter. In the 
early part of ny service as Camp doctor I was required to be quartered in the 
Camp and to take ay meals there; later, however, I was permitted to live in 
Bolzano with ay family, but was required to take my meals at the Camp. Being 
allowed to billet outelde the camp was not, however, in the nature of a con¬ 
cession to my own preferences, but was authorized because of space shortage 
at the Camp itself. 

For ny services as Camp doctor I received a monthly honorarium of Italian 
Lire 3,990.00. About the middle of April, 1945, Camp authorities brought 
pressure to bear on iw in an attempt to persuade me to put on the German 
SS uniform and to register as a member of the SS service. This, however, 

I refused to do, and the issue was not forced. 

As regards the death of Captain Roderick Hall . I am in a position to give 
the information which now follows. 

At about 1830 hours on tho evening of 20 February, 1945, just as I was 
stepping out of my office at the Camp on my way to my home, I saw a large 
black eix-paesenger limousine stop before the cell-block, and saw the follow¬ 
ing persons alight from itj SS Uhtersturmfuehrer ANDhKGASSfcN; 3S Oboracharf- 
uehrer STORZj and SS Hauptscharfuehrer JOHAhTJ HAAGE. Upon catching sight of 

me. HAAGE roughly 
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me, HAAGE roughly called me to Join him, which I did, following him into 
the entrance hall of the cell-block where, behind the door, I obaorved a 
rough wooden coffin. In the meantime ANIERGASSEN and STORZ had opened 
the rear door of the limousine and from the tonneau removed a corpse 
wrapped in a blanket, and proceeded to carry it up the three steps of 
the cell-block entrance and into the entrance hall. 

Here AGENDAS SEN and STORZ roughly threw the corpse into the coffin 
mentioned above; owing to its advanced state of rigor mortis the body 
was awkward and difficult to manage, and HAAGE forced it into the coffin 
with his feet, after having removed it from the blanket. 

At this point HAAGE rou^ily ordered me, referring to the corpse, "See 
whether he's dead or not". I was permitted only the most cursory obser¬ 
vation of the corpse, and, further owing to the dim light in the cell-block 
entrance hall, detailed exa*nination was out of tho question. As atentionod 
above, however, I was able to determine that the corpse was in an advanced 
state of rigor mortis and came to the conclusion that death had taken place 
approximately six hours previously. During usy hurried examination of the 
corpse I saw no blood on the body, no marks of strangulation, nor other 
evidence an which definitely to arrive at determination of cauee of death. 

As far as I was able to determine at the time, and insofar as I pres ntly 
recall, corpse was dressed in civilian shirt and trousers, and I had no 
idea whatsoever as to its identity. 

Having, than, stated to HAAGE in answer to his question that the body was 
dead, I was dismissed and proceeded to ay home in Holzano. It is here 
pointed out that the lapse of time between my having been called by HAAGE 
and my dismissal by him was of a maximum duration of five minutes, probably 
even less. 

On the following day HAAGE called me and ordered me to prepare a death 
certificate in the oase of the corpse examined the previous evening, telling 
me such a certificate was to be made out in the name of RODERICK HALL, no 
better identified as I no* recollect, although it is possible that at that 
time I was furnished the date of birth of Roderick Hall. This, however, 
can be determined by examination of the death certificate itself which is 
on file at the Bolzano "Anagrafe" (City Registrar). From this certificate, 
also. It will ba possible to determine the exact date of the incidents 
described above which I am presently unable to recall, 

HAAGE's oi-der to prepare a death certificate placed no in a quandary 
because as pointed out above, my cursory examination left mm unable accurately 
to determine cause of death. Knowing well, however, that my refusal to prepare 
the requested death certificate would lead to the corpse's clandestine burial 
in an unidentified ferave, and feeling certain that one day in the future the 
matter would como up for more thorough investigation, I prepared the certifi¬ 
cate, showing "paralisi c&rdiaca" (cardiac paralysis) as cause of death. 

It is thus a matter of record that tho body of Roderick Hall is presently 
buried in Field E, let Row, Grave 17 of the Kosurreeturie Cemetery of 
Bolzano, available, should such procedure be indicated, for oxhumation and 
detailed autopsy, 

I personally recommend that such exhumation and autopsy be carried out in 
order definitely to determine cause of death because it is my personal 
opinion, arrived at, however, without further knowledge of facts than that 

contained herein, that 
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contained herein, that Roderick Hall had been imprisoned at the 
"Kommandeur der 5 ichorheitepolizei" in the Italian Army Corp Building 
in Bolzano cofomanded by Sturmbannfuehrer Schiffer of the SS, there 
murdered, and, as pointed out above, transported after death to the 
Concentration Camp. 

It is here pointed out that I had no idea as to the true Identity of 
Roderick Hall until after arrival of Allied Forces in Bolzano. As 
previously mentioned, the body of Roderick ({all mas dressed in non¬ 
descript, apparently civilian clothes. Both the names "Roderick" and 
"Hall" are also German and, up to the time of the event described in 
the following paragraph, I was under the impression that the corpse 
I had examined was that of a German soldier or civilian. 

On about 7 Hay, 1945, I was visited at my home by 33 Untersturmfuehrer 
KARL TITO, Commandant of the Concentration Camp, who was accompanied 
by an S3 lieutenant Colonel. The latter was unknown to me, I do not 
know his name, although he might possibly have been a certain BAUMANN, 
reportedly charged with anti-partisan functions. Those two visitors, 
however, were interested in the Hall case and I gave them the same 
information which is contained in the present statement. It was my 
impression at the time of this visit that the Lieutenant Colonel was 
carrying out a preliminary investigation In the matter on behalf of 
an Allied organization, at this time TITO stated to me that at 
the time of the Hall matter he had had no Idea that the corpse was 
that of an American Officer, but had been told that the corpse was 
that of "a bandit without nationality". TITO did not, however, tell 
me, nor did I think to ask him, how he had finally learned that 
Roderick Hall was an American Officer. 

Further Deponent sayoth not. 

■/ Karl Pittschieler 
t/ PITTSCHIKLER KARL fu Karl 

SUBSCRTI1D AND SWORN TO BEFORE 
ME THIS 1st DAY OF JUNE, 1945, 
at Bolzano, Italy 


e/ Roger H. Holllngshead 
ROGFR H. HOLLTNOStfSAD, 

Captain, AUS, 0-924311 
Investigating Officer 

A TRUE COPTi 


SAMUEL L. V/Ui 

Major, CWS 

Trial Judge Advocate 


_ 
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Certificate of Death Mr, 79 
Fart II 
Year 1945 

The nderaljied sent to the <uuap of ooneenbratton and established 
that R'DFRTCT HATX bom at.. 

on the 12.6.1915. 

Occupation 

Resident of ... 

died there at 1J00 hours of tho 20th of February. 

Death caused by Paralysis of tho ho«rt. 


?oen hall employee 
signed FlI Ml H K R 

Camp doctor 

Dr. P I T T S C I! I K L R 


SAiiUH. L. 

Major, CTffl 
Trial Judd* Adva ate 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


REPORT OF DISINTERMENT 


This report to be completed by NCO in charge 
of detail upon delivery of body to cemetery. 


6. 


Roderick Q. ?, (b) RANK Capt. (c) ASN Q-111A150 


(a) NAH2 OF DECKASH) HALL, _ 

ORGANIZATION 2677 Regt, 033 Prov _ 

(a) DATE OP DEATH (eat) 20 Feb 1945 (b) DATE OF DISINTERMENT 27 June 19A£ 
PLACE OP DEATH (a) TOWN Bolaano, Italy (b) HAT F.i-TERENCE A9tt>765 
PTACE OP ORIGINAL BURIAL Bolaano, 

(a) TOWN Bolaano 
(c) MAP RFP. OF CEMETERY . 


WAS REPORT OP ISOLATED BURIAL FURNISH® 

OF SO GIVE CORRESPONDENCE NUMBER None 


Cb 1 ) NAME OF CfflCFTiiHY Civilian Cemetery of Bolaano 
1958683 (d) OR 17 ROW 1 PLOT B 

- —fjzj hoTT 


7. INPCRVATION FURNISHED PT CIVILIANS CONCERNING BtJRIAL 


None 


8. SOURCE OP IDENTIFICATION (a) TAOS Yea ( ) No (x) (b) OR BOOT Tee ( ) NO ( ) 

(c) GRAVE MARKER, GIVE INSCRIPTION_ 

(di CEMETERY RECORDS _ 

(•) FROM CORRESPONDENCE _ 

9. IP DECEASED WAS MEMBER OP ATli CORPS GIVE FOLLOW HR INFORMATION! 

(a) LOCATION OF CR4SH BY COORDINATES _ 

I b) NUlIBni AND TYPE. OF PLANE_ 

c) NICKNAME OF PLANK 

d) INSIGNIA OF PLANE _ 

•j LIST OF GUN NUMBER?_ 

f) MACR ( ) NO T*) 

6) INPCRMATIOTI OBTAINED FROM CIVniANS AT SCENE OF CRASH _ 


10, IF NO INVESTIGATION OF PLAN CRASH WAS CCHBUCTED, STATE REASONS! 


11. DISBITERNMIMT MADE PYi NAME Roman F, Ivanskl _RANK Sgt 

12, REMARKS! 3ee attached forma _ 


13 . 


REBURIED T" U. S. MILITARY Cr/'ETTRY AT MI RAID OLA, ITALY 
IN PLOT D ROW 2C GRAVE 525 . 


on 26 of June 1 94 1 


A TRUE COPT: 


COP PTDENTIAL 


jUlltLk 
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Z*f % 
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Major, ChS 

Trial Judge Advocate 
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Bolsnao, Italy, 27 June 194$ 


8UBJECTJ Roderick 0. 3. Hall, Capt, C. it. ASK _• 

TO t Graves Registration .Service. 

On the above date I, Harry L. Pulton, Capt, HC, reviewed the 
body eald to be that of Capt. Roderick G. 3. Hall at the insurrection. 
Cemetery at Bolzano, Italy. The body was lying full lenght In a rough 
pine coffin and was In a very advanced state of decomposition. The «uvia 
were lying full Length again at the body and the lego were fully extended 
with the feet crossed. The BKin and eoft parte of the face *nd mouth 
were completely absent revealing the bony structures. There was oon- 
sldarable distortion of the softh parts of the neck Laterally over the 
Sterno-eleido mastoid muscles. A piece of fairly heavy twlno was about 
th# bate of the neck and extending loosely dowr over the cheat. V her. 
the cord was removed, considerable indentation of the eoft part a laterally 
waa noted but very little pressure was exerted over the trachea. The 
skull was palpated but no evidence of groas trauma waa noted. The scalp 
waa so decomposed that it peeled off the skull easily. Dll's of tialr 
were noted to be of a very deep brown color. 

Rased upon evidence of a previous fracture of the right fore¬ 
arm, exact bone not known, a diseotion of both bones was ran de. No gross 
evidence of previous fracture waa noted but this is to be expected in 
view of the fact that the fracture occurred at the »ge of four years, 
further exploration of the body was deoeided against becauso nothing 
new would be forth coming in the way of identification of the body or 
the exact manner of death. 

In summary I will say that It la extremely difficult to be 
sure of the exact manner of death because of the advanced state of de¬ 
composition of the body. Prom the peculiar distortion of the neck 
however one night easily suspect strangulation as the couse as no other 
cause was existent. 

/a/ Harry L. Pulton Capt MC 
/t/ HA Kit Y . PULTOH, 

Capt, U.C. 0-1689667 
2nd Aux. Surg. Group 
APO 512 c/o PUNY 

CP TIFITO TRUE COPY* 

s/ Robert L. Ltoseley 

t/ ROPFTT T. DOSKLEY 

1st U., Cev. 


c 


A TKUK COPY i 



Major, Ct’S 

Trial Juries Advocate 
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Bolzano, Italy, 27 June 1945 


SUM’XTi Roderick G. S. Hall, Capt C.E. ASN 0-1114150 
TO : Graves Registration Service. 


1. On the above date a male body buried in the civilian cemetery 
(Reeeraction) at Bolzano, Italy, wag exhumed from Grave *0.7 Row 1 Plot 
E. The Grave and body were registered under name of Roderick Hall. 

2. Deicrlption of Body was difficult due to state of decomposition 
however the langhth of the corpse on this date was approximately 170 c.m, 
which conforms fairly well to bis recorded height on form A.G. 63 of 68g 
inches. All teeth were present except lower 8 and 16 and upper 8 and 16 
which also conforms to fbrm a.G. 63- no other ather dental discription 
was given an form A.G. 63. 

3. Two officers Capt silliam J. DeSalvo Inf A.S.N. 01301270 and 
Lt James A. Barnes U3NR 317710 who both knew Capt Hall intimately 

when alive and who were present at the examination, both attested to the 
heavy muscular build of chest and arras, of Capt Hall which was quite apparent in 
the corpse. These officers also noted the high hair line of the skull 
conformed to Capt Halls hair line. 

4. Since Capt Hall was captured, imprisoned and later offically 
registered by the Germans as having died, in prison at this location 

the widersigned is prepared to state that from this fact coupled with the 
evidence found existant in the corpse and set nut in Paras. 123 above, 
the boty exhume and examinod was that of Capt. Roderick G. 3. Hall. 

5. Present at the examination were Harry L. Pulton, Capt, MC 
0-1689667, and Meredith \>i, Kestler, Capt, DC. 


/•/ Judson B. Smith 
/t/ JUD30N B. SMITH, 
Major, A.G.D. 

ASN 0-496130, 

2677 Regt. OSS Prov. 

CERTIFI® TRUK COPTj 

s/ Robert L. Moseley 
t/ ROBERT L. MOSELEY 
lat Lt., Cav, 


A TRUE COPT: 

/ / 

^ 1 SAMUEL L. LMS 

Major, CTO 
Trial Judge Advocate 
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1 June, 1945 


Tha following data were taken from the Graves Regiatration ledger for 1944-45 
of the ’’CIMITQIO DI OLTRISARCO" (Oltrlaarco Cemetery) of Bolzano, Italy. 
Ledger was made available for inspection by the cemetery caretaker SCOLATI 
GinVAVNI di Faustino e di liarcotto Klieabetta, 48 years old, presently living 
in caretaker’s quarters at the cemetery. 

Entries are .made in ink across the double page of the ledger under vertically 
printed headings and sub-headings. For purposes of the extract below, ledger 
headings and sub-headings are shown to the left in capital letters, while ink 
entries are shown to the right in small letters and underlined; English 
trans-lation is shown within parentheses. 

MUMFRO PP.oofthosiVO 
(Serial Humtier) 

HOHERO PEI, PJBUT’SSO DI SEPPKIXIMKHTO 

(Burial Permit flumoer) 

MESS (month) 

OIOPNO (day ) 

OKA (hour ) 

COCWOKE r. mm DM DEPTJNTO - Roderlk /sic/ Hall 

(Surname and Christian Name) 

SSSSO (sex) 

MASCHILE (male) - 1 

F3JINILE (female) 

PATffiHITA E MATIRNITA - blank 

(names mother and father) 

ETA (age) 

AHNI (years) 

MFSI (months) 

GIORNI (days) 

PR07FNIBKZA (source 

DOMIC ILIO (domicile) 

OSPEDALE CIV. (Civilian hospital) 

ALTRI ISTIWTI (Other institutions)- 


UBICAZIQNE DELLA SEPOLTURA (Place of burial) 

3UADR0 (field) - 

FILA (row) - 

FOSSA (grave) - 

RIPeMMWTO R3GISTR0 RICOPDI -blank 

(Reference No., personal effects ledger) 

CAUSA DELLA MORTE (cause of death) 

DJFETTIVA (infectious) - blank 

RON IMFETTIVA (lion-infectious) - blank 

ANNOTAZIONI (Notes) blank 

* * *«*******•*«** 


KZ (German abbreviation for 
"Konzentrationsurchganga- 
lager M - concentration camp) 


E 



-J2_ 

-— blank 

- blank 


Februar (February) 



CERTIFIED A TRUE COPT 

e/ Roger H. Hollingshead 
t/ ROGER H. HOLLINGSHEAD 
Captain 


c 


CONFIUENT 1 ^! 


A TRUE COPTi 



SAMUEL L. L1A.IS 

Major, CV/S 

Trial Judge Advocate 
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Innsbruck, 28 June 1945 


STATEMENT OF AIBERT STCRZ 

This report has been written on 28 June 1945 In the OSS office in Innsbruck, 
and whatever is stated in this report has been said by ALBERT STORZ auto mechanic 
bom on 10 December 1908 in Schwanenstadt, Province of Vocklabruck in 0. 0., he is 
Roman Catholic, he is married, son of Hermann and Anna, born Lospichler in Innsbruck 
Innstrasse NR. 83/1. He lives with Vtiesner, who confirms the following: 

I went to the Elementary School for 6 years, 3 years at the High School in 
Schwanenstadt, Weis and Vocklabruck, then I attended a school in Ried and learned 
auto mechanics. 'Ihare I went for two years at the Trade School. 

On 15 May 193®# while seeking for employment in Innsbruck, I was sent by the 
Labor Office to the Gestapo as a driver and auto mechanic, and in fact, I held the 
place for a short tia?, later on I was assignyd the duty of keeping a day-book up 
to date and so I became a sort of an employee, although most of the time I contin 
to be a driver for the Gestapo. 

In May 1941 I was ordered to report for duty in the East, but before leaving 
I had to attend a school in Brez in order to be trained and equipped. From the 
above school I was sent to the Einsatzgruppe 12B, under the couinand of SS 
Sturmbannfuhrer NGSKE. 

In June 1942 I was relieved from my duty on the East and returned to Innsbru 
because of illness. I was then on the Gestapo Day-book and assigned to a mixed 
Fahndungsgruppe, the Jiain duties of mhich were to exercise control on trains and 
hotels. 

In September 1943 shortly after the liberation of Mussolini, I was sent to 
Italy together with Kriminaldomoissar and SS Oberstunufuhrer SCHMIDT from the 
Gestapo at Innsbruck. We went to MILANO and TORINO. I personally stayed only a 
short time in these cities and upon my request I asked to be sent back to Boloano 
The reason I asked to be sent baok to Bolzano was due to the fact that my house in 
Innsbruck had to be evacuated and ay wife sent to Bad Ischl because of the bombin 
Since the Province of Bolzano was to be annexed to the Reich I decided to look for 
an apartment and establish ay residence there. 

In Bolzano I was assigned the task of organizing the motor-pool and transport 
services, but I had to give up this job to the late SS Hauptscharfuhrer Stotter 
Rudolf. The ’Vorvaltungsfuhrer of the Commander of the Sicherheitspolizei and ths 
SD in Bolzano, Polizsioberinspektor and SS Hauptsturmfuhrer Fritz Rosmanek, who 
also was employed by the Gestapo in Innsbruck, caused me to quit the above job and 
be transferred elsewhere because he dLd not like me. I was then assigned to the 
Kriminalbeamten Lindtner, and after Lindtner'e transfer to TRENTO I succeeded him 
in command of HIl/6 Unit. 

O) Monday, April 3rd, I received the order from Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer to 
drive the 6-Sitzerwagen to Villa POLACCO. There T found that Schiffor and SS 
Untersturmfuhrer Andergaesen were ready to leave for Innsbruck; Andergassen was 
getting ready to leave in a great hurry. I had the impression that Andergassen 
was surprised by the order that he had to leave with Schiffor. The order I re¬ 
ceived was to drive them to Innsbruck. Travel orders and trip-tickots were all 
ready and in Schiffer*s possession, but I do not know who signed these documents. 
Schiffer loaded several bags while Andergassen only had one bag and one rucksack. 


- 1 - 






When we left for Innsbruck we had with ue Stotter, who was going to Sterzing to 
get a car. The drive to Sterzing, and thence to Innsbruck was very difficult be¬ 
cause of motor troubles, which to be properly repaired would have taken a long 
time. This drive lasted several hours. In Innsbruck I had to drive Schiffer 
and Andergassen to the Gestapo but I did not know what their duties were. In fro 
of the Gestapo Building, Andergassen left us and from what I suppose, he went to 
see his mother in HALL. Frcm the Gestapo we went to the Concentration C a mp of 
Reichanau, and in this town a civilian whom I did not know, joined us in the car. 
This civilian oust teve known Innsbruck very well because he wanted to show me the 
way to go to Arzl. In the vicinity of the Gasthauses "Koreth" in Muhlau I had to 
stop the car. Schiffer then went to the back of the car and took out from one of 
his bags some civilian clothes that he wore instead of his uniform. From there 
I drove in the direction of Arzl and on this road I stopped by a road leading to 
a Villa on the right side of the main route; there Schiffer and the civilian left 
the car and walked in the direction of one of the villa. If requested I could 
still show the villa. This Is the villa where Schiffer had contacts with a radio 
agent, who was brought to Innsbruck on 22 April 1945, and I only know the name of 
this agent as "Uosen". Vfhen the passengers left the car, Schiffer saluted me and 
I returned to Bolzano. 

I arrived in Bolzano the let of May in the afternoon with Stotter, whom I 
picked up again in Sterzing. Once in Bolzano, it seemed to me that everything 
was about to be moved and I heard that Sturrabannfuhrer Thyrolf had given the 
command to another SS Fuhrer; it is presumed that Thyrolf had received special 
orders instructing him to leave Bolzano very soon. On the same evening Thyrolf 
ordered me to go with him and carry out these special duties. I was not very 
pleased at this because I had planned with my friend Lun to escape to Innsbruck. 

Lun was an employee of the Gestapo in Innsbruck and assigned to the Command of 
MILANO, from where he came to BOLZANO. Thyrolf, however, watched me so closely 
that I could not effectuate my plan. On 2 Hay 1945 in the early hours of the 
afternoon we left Bolzano in a black 6-sltzerwagen. In the same car with me were 
Sturmbannfuhrer Thyrolf and Kriminalkommissar Kuhs. I do not remember any other 
people. I drove to Sterzing where we went to stay in the Hotel of Rudolf Stotter. 
Thero we met Sturrabarnfuhrer Dr. Kr&nsbitter, ifinckler and Obersturmfuhrer Haring. 

I would like to point out that Thyrolf, for reasons unknown to me, went first 
to Gosser.sass and then we went back to Sterzing. In Sterzing we stayed one night 
in the former SS Barracks, the day after we spent half a day in Sterzing waiting 
because Thyrolf wanted to have a truck assigned to him. At the same time we 
heard of the German surrender. I then was no more interested to go any further 
with Thyrolf and the others towards an unknown future. I loaded my bicycle on a 
bus and with It I went towards the Brenner. Since the bu3 could not go any further 
I proceeded with the bicycle and arrived in Innsbruck on 3 May 1945 at about 1700 
hours. I then went to visit ray wife’s parents, after which I reported to the poll 
and remained in Innsbruck. On Friday, 22 June 1945, I was arrested by the Americans 
and since then I have been under arrest. 

Roderick Hall Case 


On or about February 1945 I heard that in the vicinity of BOLZANO (more details 

unavailable to me) an enemy agent had been arrested there and transferred to the 

Kds of BOLZANO. This enemy agent had the uniform that by now I know i3 the 

American uniform; I did not see any insignia of rank. I know that this prisoner 

was treated with all honors because he was interned in a room especially reserved 
for such cases and the room was in the Mess Hall of the KdS in the Restaurant 
Viktoria. The responsible party for this place was SS Hauptscharfuhrer and 


Krlrainalsekretar Max Nickel. I know that this prisoner had Leer, interrogated 
several times by Thyrolf and Schiffer with the aid of an interpreter Josef Placke 
and Dr. Marianne Schifferegger. To my knowledge this prisoner was not subjected 
to any "special means of interrogation*'. That the prisoner's name was Roderick 
Hall I did not icnow until today. The prisoner must have been one day and one 
night in a cell before his death, when he was taken out of the "Ehrenhaft" /prison 
of honor/ and put into the Dienstgebaudes cell. As far as I re .-number, during this 
time no other prisoners were put into thb cells of the Dienstgebaudes. Ore afteiv 
noon, perhaps the 20th of February 1945* I * a ® ordered to report in the office of 
Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer, and there Schiffer told me that the prisoner had to be 
removed immediately fro;.: his cell and brought into the machine room. I cannot 
remember if Schiffer told me the name of the prisoner at that time, however, I 
knew which prisoner he meant because there was only one prisoner in uniform under 
arrest at that time. Schiffer told me that this man was to be hanged. furthermore 
Schiffer expressed himself in regard to the prisoner calling him "ein schwerer 
Bursche" (dangerous young roan), adding that the prisoner had organized Partisan 
bands and caused '.rcat harm to the Germans. 

I then took the key of the cell out of my deal-, and went down to the cell to 
take the prisoner out. As ordered, I took the prisoner into the so-called machine 
room which is located at the left aide of the "Heizenlage." THls room was also used 
to compel prisoners to talk through "special interrogation". Ir. the machine room 
were [resent Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer, one of his friends, a Master of Gendarmerie 
whom he called by hie first name Hans (he is the Master of Gendarmerie HANS BUTZ), 

S3 Ontersturmfuhrer Andergassen Heinz, S3 Sturmscharfuhrer Matzken Paul and myself. 
Before the prisoner waB taken into thu achine room his eyes were blind-folded with 
a gray piece of cloth. For the purpose of blind-folding him one or two of the 
persons who were in the machine room stepped out. I still cannot remember if Schiffer 
blind-folded the prisoner by himself or if aonebody else did it. The rest of the 
prisoner's bedy was untied. As soon as the prisoner got into the machine room he 
was taken to a certain spot where tcere was a rope hanging from one of the heating 
pipes; this rope was of a medium size, tied around the pipe and hanging from it. 

Due to the size of the rope, the noose was fairly large. The prisoner was trans¬ 
ported under this noose without any difficulties by Matzken and Andergassen and 
the rope put around his neck. The noose was tied and the body lifted by some other 
ropes. The prisoner then was hanging for about ten minutes. As far as I can 
remember those who lifted the prisoner's body were Schiffer and possibly the Master 
of Gendarmerie Hans Butz. I did riot touch the prisoner, neither did K touch the 
ropes. I want to point out that today I still do not exactly Know whether the 
prisoner’s body was lifted by Mataken, Andergasser, Schiffer or any other of those 
present. Everything went so fast that I could not say for sure which part any 
single individual had in carrying out the execution. After the body was laid 
down, Schiffer and Andergassen assured me that the prisoner was dead. 1 then re¬ 
turned to open the cell and make sure that no unauthorized persons would be on the 
way while the body was being transported back to the cell. Andergassen, and pre¬ 
sumably the Master of Gendarmerie carried the body out from the machine room into 
the cell again. They then laid oho oody down on the floor in front of the window 
and on the right side of it in front of a chair. The chair had a square and full 
back; this bac< was facing the inside of the cell. On the back of the chair 
Andergassen put a "Spagat" (something that could have been used to commit suicide 
by hanging) in such a way that it ended with a noose. The body wa 3 just left 
lying on the floor and not tied into the "Spagat." I then locked the door of the 
cell unri the door before it and put the key in the usual place in my desk. 







I do not remember whether the body was removed the same night or the day after to 
the Police "Morgue " in BOLZANO as ordered. I received the order to remove the body 
an the same afternoon that Schiffer called rae into this office announcing to me that 
the prisoner hud to be executed. Prom what I suppose the body was removed the 
same night following the execution, because Schiffer would have told me if I were to 
do otharvd.se. Without any doubt the Chief of the Police "Morgue" had been informed 
Schiffer or by one of hi3 u»n that this body was being removed t because our orders 
were just to drop the body off at the Police "Morgue." However, Andergassen took 
the key of the cell and went where the body was while I was going as per order to 
get tho 6-Sitzerwagen from the garage and drive it in front of the rear entrance. 

I can remember that I wae called lor help either by Andergassen or Ids aid Pinggera 
I went towards the stairway going to the cell and there I met Andergassen or his aid 
Pinggera and Uatskan who had the body wrapped in a blanket and were carrying it 
upstairs. I had to help both of them to carry the body wrapped in a blanket 
upstairs and then to the car, where it was placed on the back seat of the 6- 
Sitzerwagen. I wae driving and Andergassen was besides mo. In this manner the 
body was brou^it to the "Morgue", We entered the courtyard by the left entrance, 
drove along it, and stopped in front of the door on the left wing of the building. 

As we entered the courtyard we met SS Hauptscharfuhror HAACE, who directed us to 
the place where we had to stop. At tho place where we stopped, two of the guards, 
brought a coffin right near the car. The same two guards unwrapped the body from 
the blanket and placed it in the coffin. I did not see that the body was in 
condition which did not permit its placing into the coffin, neither did I see 
Haage kick the body into the coffin. To my knowledge the body was not bent but laid 
straight. The guards put the coffin on a wagon and drove for a direction unknown 
to me. Andergassen and T went back to the car, drove it around and returned to the 
office. What happened to the body after this I do not know. 


/s/ Schostar /s/ Albert Storz 
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Bozen, 10 July 1945 


Continuation of the Interrogation of Albert Storz 
Addition to the Roderick Hall Case 

After I had been taken to the machinery room of the Corpo d'Armata In 
Bozen by American officers and there had the opportunity of reconstructing the 
hanging of Roderick Hall, I must correct my testimony made in Innsbruck. 

On the day before the death of Hall Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer had me called 
in to his office. I was at that time with him alone. There Schiffer explained 
to me that the Captain, perhaps he also called him the American or "der Hauptmann'* 
or Hall, who was a difficult lad, must be hanged. The day and the time for the 
carrying out of the execution and the persons who would participate would be 
decided by him at the proper time. 

On the next day in the morning or the early afternoon Andergaesen and I 
were called in to him In his office. Schiffer*s friend, the head of the Gendarmerie, 
whom I knew only by the name Hans, was present. Andergaesen appeared to be 
already informed, whereupon I assumed that Schiffer had already made him acquainted 
with the circumstances. Schiffer explained to us that the hanging of Hall was now 
to be carried out. I took the cell keys from my office and went to the cells that 
is to the cell entrance, in order to take Hall from his cell according to Schiffer* a 
direction and to bring him to the machinery room. I gave Hall merely to understand 
that he was being taken away. Andergassen was standing in front of the machinery 
room, and he bound Hall's hands with a chain he had brought along, probably a 
tire chain, and then bound his eyes with a scarf, a gray cloth. Hall let this be 
done without opposition. After that I led Hall to the machinery room, where 
Schiffer and his friend Hans (Hans Buts) were present. Andergassen and I and 
Hall entered the room. 

There I saw already wound around the first valve wheel a not very strong 
clothes line, with a noose hanging down. The end of the line led froa there to 
the second consecutive valve wheel, and was wrapped around this wheel also a few 
times. Hall placed himself as ordered in front of the first valve wheel, from 
which the noose hung down. Andergassen laid the wide open noose over his head and 
at that moment Schiffer and Hans Buts sprang upon Hall and forced, practically 
to’re the body to the ground, so that Hall was caught with his neck in the noose 
and was strangled. I pulled on the end of the line so that the rope would not come 
loose and give way. I cannot say that business in the execution Andergassen than 
carried out. I did not notice whether Hall was also seized by the legs and these 
pulled out from the ground. 

Hall's body remained in this position for about ten minutes. After 
Schiffer had apparently become convinced that Hall was now dead, the body was 
lowered to the ground. Andergassen assured himself that Hall was already dead 
by holding a flaming match before his eyes and mouth. 

I then opened the cell grille and cell door, went back to the machinery room 
and took Hall's body back to the cell from which he had been taken out. Sturm¬ 
bannfuhrer Schiffer and Hans Butz must have stepped out into the corridor during 
the carrying away of the body in order to watch out lest a strange third party come 
in unexpectedly. Schiffer gave the order to hang up Hall's body in the cell in 






front of a chair which was brou^it into the cell, with a noose which either 
Schiffer or Andergassen had provided, so that the Impression would be created 
of a real suicide. Schiffer undoubtedly issued the order to have Hall's body 
left in this position until the next morning so that he would be found hanged 
by the cell guard Pingerra or whoever next had the watch over Hall. 

That Andergassen confirmed at the last second that the feeters had not yet 
been removed from Hall's hands, 1 do not know. I also did not notice that 
Schiffer expressed his satisfaction over the arrangement with regal’d to Hall and 
declared that it was well done and that it was very realistically camouflaged 
as a suicide. 

I remember that Pingerra, who blithely unsuspecting entered Hall's cell the 
next morning, found him dead there and was at once convinced that Hall had hanged 
himself. Pingerra reported on it to me and surely also to Stumbannfuhrer 
Schiffer. So far as I remember, he must have also prepared a written certificate. 

In the late afternoon of the day following the murder of Hall, on Schiffer's 
order, Andergassen and I had to take Hall's body over to the police Jail. For 
this purpose I had to get the 6 passenger black car ready in the entrance hall 
and afterwards with Andergassen and probably with Pinggera take the body from 
the cell. I do not know that the body was dressed in uniform by Andergassen or 
Pinggera. It is true that I found on the cell floor an insignia from Hall's 
uniform, the initials "U.S." and took it with me. I threw this insignia away in 
the yard through a sewer grating. That pinggera took Hall's shoes I do not know. 
Hall's body was in any case covered with a blanket and taken by the three of us 
from the cell to the gate and into the auto. Andergassen and I then drove the 
body to the police transient camp. The examination of the body in that place 
proceeded Just as I have already declared in my examination of 26 June, 1945* 

I consider it correct that the sS-Sturmscharfuhrer and criminal-secretary 
Paul Uatzken had no share in Hall's death. At my previous interrogation in 
Innsbruck I erred in this. I believe that sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer by the 
publication of the order relative to this originally had the intention of 
acquainting Matzken with the manner of the execution. If I during my statement in 
Innsbruck on the manner of the hanging of Hall declared that a rope was fastened 
to a steam pipe running through the room, in such a manner that its noose hung 
down freely over Hall's head, then I made an error in my presentation. After I 
had the opportunity of visiting the scene of the crime, I came to the conviction 
that the manner of the execution was accomplished in the way that I have explained 
above. 


To what extent the SS-und Polizeifuhrer Karl Brunner or the Gruppenfuhrer 
Dr. Wilhelm Harster had knowledge of Hall's execution or ordered it to be done, 
I do not know. I only remember that Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer said to me and 
apparently also to Andergassen that the execution of Hall had been ordered by 
hi^ier headquarters. I must assume therefore that this highest headquarters is 
surely the commander of the Sicherheitspolizei and of the SD of Italy, that is 
Gruppenfuhrer Dr. Harster. 

4) The Cases of Littlejohn Ross Ruger, Crowley Josef Davis. Parker Charles. 
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Of the existence of the English captain Ross Ruger Littlejohn and of the 
sergeant Josef David Crowley I have maintained already through repeated Interro¬ 
gations that they both were taken in hand by Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer with the 
cooperation of the interpreter Josef Placke and the Frl. Dr. Marianne Schiffe- 
regger. I was present several times when they both were brought in for 
interrogation. 

I also remeinber that the English captain R. Ruger Littlejohn had undergone 
in the machinery room a so-called "thorough interrogation". At that time there 
were present Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer, probably Frl. Dr. Uarianne 3chifleregger 
as interpreter, Andergassen, myself as well as Schiffer* s secretary Christa Roy* 

Of the presence of Dr. Schlfferegger I cannot remember exactly. It might well be 
that not she but J 0 sef Placke did the interpreting. 

Captain Littlejohn was hung up on Schiffer*s order in the so-called "See-saw". 
He was not whipped, since Littlejohn, after the preparations were made, declared 
himself ready to make a statement. I remember that Sergeant Crowley was brought 
from his cell into the mcahinery room, where Littlejohn released him from his oath 
of secrecy and authorized him to apeak out a s he was doing. Littlejohn in this 
conversation however signified to Crowley that he should not talk too much. The 
attending interpreter Dr. Schifferegger, or Josef Placke immediately caught this 
remark and brought it to Schiffer*s attention. 

It is not known to me whether Littlejohn was also thoroughly interrogated a 
second time. 

In the afternoon of 19 March, 19A5, in any case on the afternoon of the day 
on which Littlejohn, Crowley and Parker were shot, Schiffer called Andergaesen 
and me into his office. He was present there alone. Schiffer outlined to us 
that thqre were in the camp three members of an enemy agent group, which had 
been dropped behind the front in strength of from 15 to 20 men with the task of 
committing all kinds of terroristic acts, to blow up bridges and other lines of 
communication and to break the power of the Gentian opposition. These three 
terrorists to be sure were dressed in the uniform of an eneaqr power, but they 
were not acting like soldiers and therefore were not to be treated as prisoners 
of war since they had been dropped behind the front and obviously had only- 
terroristic acts to fulfill. The three could not be given over to a military 
court nor moreover to any army authority since they were not interested in them. 
They must therefore be shot by us. Schiffer explained he had hia orders on this 
"from above." V/hether he meant by this remark the high commissar, Gauleiter 
Franc Hofer, the SS. u. Polizeifuhrer Karl Brunner, or the canmander of the 
Sicherheitspolizei and of the SD in Italy, Dr. Wilhelm Harster, I was not informed. 

Schiffer gave Andergassen and me instructions to take the three terrorists in 
the evening as soon as it was dark from the police command to shoot them in the 
Vicinity of the camp at a designated spot. The manner of execution had according 
to his instruction to be carried out in such a manner that the impression would 
be created that the throe were shot while attempting to escape, he received the 
order to give over the bodies of the victims then to the burial officer for 
burial. 

Schiffer also explained to us that he would acquaint the police transient 
camp of the removal of the three Ehglishmen. This was also done, for when 
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Andergassen and I came to the camp at twilight with the 6 passenger car, Haage was 
already informed and the three to be shot n»re brought out by two camp guards. 

At this time Andergassen and I confirmed that two of them, that is the Captain 
Littlejohn and the Sergeant Crowley, were the ones who had been examined 
repeatedly at our headquarters and as already outlined, had been once thoroughly 
examined in the cells. 

We compelled the three to take their seats in the car and took the connecting 
street to the police transient camp into the Neue Ueraner Street. Just before one 
of these side streets which branched off to the right at a little distance I had 
a breakdown. The left rear tire was flat, doubtless a blowout from picking up a 
nail. This breakdown was favorable for us for we bade the three of them get out of 
the car. They were induced to proceed along the aldestreet. Andergassen and 
I followed them at a short distance, I on the right and Andergassen on the left. 

After about 50 steps Andergassen asked me whether I was ready to fire, which I 
acknowledged, whereupon he gave the order "ready", re shot at the same time with 
our Italian MPs which we had brought along, with prolonged bursts oi' fire. The 
three Englishmen in front of us fell silently to the ground. All three lay face 
down on the ground. Andergassen stepped up to the victims and gave each of the 
three a finishing shot in the head from his KP, this apparently with the design 
of making sure of the death of the three. 

I returned in spite of the flat tire with ,vy car to the police transient 
camp and there had the tire changed. At this opportunity, I telephoned from the 
office of the guard first to the Feldgendanaerie and informed them that we had 
shot three Englishmen wham we were escorting in the vicinity of the police transient 
camp y/hen they were attesting to escape. After a little timo I got into contact 
with the burial officer, who appeared ready to take the three bodies away in a cart. 

I did not know who communicated to the burial officer or the Felgendarmerie the names 
and dates of birth of the three victims. The names were unknown generally to me 
until my interrogation on the circumstances. 

Wills I was at the police transient camp telephoning to the Felgendarmerie 
and the burial officer, the camp commandant, SS-Untersturmfuhrer Tito was present 
in his office. I Informed him in brief that we had just shot three Englishmen. 

I had the impression that Tito as well as Haage were Informed as to the true 
circumstances. 

When the burial officer appeared with his helper for the removal of the bodies, 
it i»s already very dark, vje didn»t concern ourselvos over the disposition of the 
bodies but took the car back: to our headquarters. 

Andergassen and I reported the complete details after our return to Stura- 
bannfuhrer Sehiffer, who was staying in the Villa Polacoo, who gave his approval 
to our performance. I have nothing more to offer concerning the circumstances I 
have described. 

5) The Case of Hammond Cleorge, flarrar.d Hardy and lledard R. Tafoya. 

On the day of the killing of Narrand, Hammond and Uedard during the afternoon 
Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer called me and Andergassen to him in his office. There he 
revealed to us that in the camp there were three more terrorists, who likewise 






belonged to the group of agents Wio had the assignment of accomplishing 
destruction of bridges, etc. Schiffer explained, that these three must be shot. 

He had already instructed the camp to hold them ready for removal and we should 
go to the camp at twilight, there take over the three and drive them over 
opposite the airport comnandAntur and there shoot them in the vicinity in such a 
manner that the impression would be created that they had undertaken an attempt 
at escape. 

V'e should then make a report on t.he shooting to the airport commundantur 
and turn over to him the business of getting rid of the bodies. 

After twilight Andergassen and I, both armed with Italian MPa, went in 
the black six-passenger car to the police transient camp. There was Hauptschar- 
fuhrer Haage, who seemed already informed and had us take away the prisoners. 

We compelled the three to get into the car with us and went off in the direction 
of the Airport commandantur. After crossing ths railroad tracks I stopped the 
car on Andergassen's order on the road to the Airport commandantur and we 
summoned the three Anericens to leave the car. They were ordered to proceed before 
us along the street in the direction of the Airport commandantur. 

Halfway between the railroad crossing and the Airport commandantur I went 
to the right and Andergassen next to ne to the left, and Andergassen gave the 
order to fire. We both fired out MPs, but I had a stoppage and could not fire. 

The three Americans in front of us fell to the ground. Andergassen stepped up gave 
each of them lying on the ground another shot from his service pistol probably 
in the skull. I had to remain with the bodies then, while Anaergassen went over 
to the Airport coramandtur in order to work out the arrangements for the disposal 
of the bodiee. When I had been waiting about ten minutes in the vicinity of ths 
bodies, walking up and down, suddenly one of the three Americans (it was this R. 
Tafoy Med&rd) sprang up suddenly and disappeared on the left from the scene of 
the crine into the undergrowth. The escapee was swallowed up because of the 
darkness, immediately from my eyes. I went about fifty meters in ths direction of 
his flight, but could not find the escapee. 

Prom there T went immediately to the guardroom of the Airport commandantur 
and Informed Andergassen who was present there that one of the three Americans 
whom we had shot had taken fli^it. Andergassen appeared very up8et, askud mo for 
closer details, then hurried in the direction of the flight as I had explained 
it, but soon turned back and was certainly undecided what he should then do. At 
this time an tjnteroffisier of the airport commandantur cane in with a man dressed 
in civilian clothes, apparently an interpreter of the airport conunandartur and 
brouRht in the escaped American. 

The interpreter apparently met the escapee somewhere an the street. Wiat 
Andergassen agreed to with the interpreter or with the American I do not know. 

The American spoke Italian and ms therefore surely in a position of giving 

information to the interpreter. It was decided by Andergassen and the interpreter 
to get back into the car. I went back to the car in order to turn it around for the 
return to Bozen. Andergassen explained that we would have to take the escaped 
American first to our headquarters and give Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer a report, 
for without his agreement we could not place him in a hospital. Arrived in Bozen, 
we placed the American, who apparently had a bullet in hi a back and a alight wound 
on his right hand, in cell Nr. 1. From there Andergassen and I went over to the 

Villa Polacco and waited there for Schiffer 1 s return. After about a good quarter 









of an hour of waiting, he came back with the Commander, Sturmbannfuhrer Thyrolf. 
fliyrolf received me firet in the music room and I gave him my report of the cir¬ 
cumstances, 

Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer also came in and presently Andergassen who then 
had to describe once more the course of events. Andergassen and before him, 
myself, let Thyrolf know that the wounded Uedard lay in Cell Nr. 1. Andergassen 
asked Schiffer what was to happen to him, whereupon he received the answer that 
he was to remain in the cell, Thyrolf stated that he himself would go into the 
cell to take a look at the wounded man. The keys to the cell grille and to the 
cells were in my office secured in the cupboard. A duplicate of these keys must 
have been in the office of the Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer or of his recorder. Vhich 
keys Thyrolf made use of when he visited the wounded Uedard in the cells on this 
night I do not know. I also do not know, that he in fact did visit Uedard. I 
went off anyway after the conference with Thyroid and Schiffer, with Andergassen 
to the mess for our evening meal. There Andergassen gave me his share and went 
off. We did not join up again that night or on the coming morning. 

After &$r evening meal I went back to the Villa Polacco and there confirmed 
that Thyrolf and Schiffer in the company of Roy, Placke, and perhaps still another, 
sat in the common room. Since I received no further orders I went to sleep. 

On the next morning I met Andergassen in the office. I went with him to 
Uedard*s cell and we found him there lying on the bench just as we had left him 
on the evening before. Uedard was still living. Uedard asked for water, which I 
immediately broutfit. Then we went back to the office and informed Schiffer either 
in the office or in the Villa Polacco that the American was still in the cell and 
living. We asked Schiffer what was to happen to the man. Schiffer explained that 
he could not place the American in the hospital and he therefore must be shot by 
us in the cell. 

Andergassen and I then went back again to the cell and found Uedard just as 
we had left him. Andergassen bade me execute Uedard with a bullet. I stepped 
up to Uedard and fired one shot from the immediate prosimity at the back of 
Uedard*s head. I did not notice the result. We remained there for a little 
time in the cell and Andergassen made sure throu^i feeling of the pulse that 
Uedard was really dead. 

Andergassen and I reported Wien to Sturabannfuhrer 3chiffer the full report 
concerning the just completed final liijuidation of Uedard. Schiffer was 
satisfied and explained to us that the body must now be taken by us to the burial 
room of the community cemetery at Oberau. 

On the same night, about aim-thirty to seven o'clock we took the body of 
Uedard wrapped in a blanket in the six-passenger car to tho burial roam at 
Boaen-Oberau. In this disposition of the body, besides Andergassen and oyself 
also Pinggera was occupied, who was taken along as interpreter to the burial room. 
In the burial room he revealed to the cemetery guard that the accompanied body 
should be buried. We took the body covered with the blanket, into the morgue 
lying on the left of the entrance where were located the two bodies of the other 
Americans shot by us on the day before. In the morgue the body of Uedard was 
placed by the cemetery guard on the ground beside the other two bodies. V«lth 
that the transaction was completed for us. 


If Andergasseri gives another account (Airing the summary of the happenings It 
is not true* It is absolutely untrue that Med&rd was shot by on Sunday the 25th 
as well as on Monday the 26th of March 1945, and only found death finally on 
Monday the 26th. 

I am not aware to what extent the SS-u.Polizeifuhrer, SS-Brigadefuhrer Karl 
Brunner or the commander of the Sicherheitspollzei and of the SD of Italy, SS- 
Oruppenfuhrer Dr. Wilhelm H&rster or another functionary of the above listed 
headquarters had knowledge of the shooting er even gave any orders. 

I only know that Stumbannfuhrer Schiffer during the course of his orders 
to Andergassen and to me, among other things said, that the order for the fulfill¬ 
ment of the execution originated in higher headquarters. I must therefore assume 
that at least the commander of the sicherheitspollzei and of the 3) in Italy knew 
about the shooting. 

I can present nothing more concerning the above detailed cases. 


/s/ Albert Store 
Albert Store 


A TRUE COPT: 


SAMUEL L. LEWIS 
Major, CVS 

Trial Judge Advocate 
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Heinrich Anderfeassen 
Hall i. Tyrol, 30 July 1908 


COPT 


Bolzano, 4 July 1945* 


Tot The Major In command Of the American Internment Comad salon, Bolzano. 


I beg the forgiveness of American, i*i gland and also Italy for such part as 
I mss forced to take in the crimes of Schiffer and Thyrolf. I acted on their 
orders and feel a sincere regret. In particular, I ask for forgiveness from the 
relatives of the dead. 

The Nasi movonent, service in the Gestapo, but especially those two criminals, 
Schiffer and Thyrolf, were my undoing. I was under irresistible pressure to cany 
out their orders, which were always transmitted to me as state secrets with the 
party handclasp. It wi impossible to refuse obedience, in the first place, 
because I already knew the purport of the order and secondly because Schiffer 
and Thyrolf would have conceived grave doubts concerning my political and 
administrative reliability, wh ch would have had incalculable consequences for me. 

I had to be particularly careful not to betray any political unreliability 
to Thyrolf, because he knew that State police Leader Hoffmann had wished to have 
me shot in 1942 on learning that I had warned a member of an Austrian resistance 
group against a traitor. Thyrolf once let me hear of this incident in the course 
of a casual conversation. In case of any refusal to cany out orders, Schiffer 
would not have hesitated to provide for my "disappearance'' in his own way, so that 
I might never become a source of danger for him. If, after receiving an order, 

I had turned for help to SS-brigadefuehrer Brunner and had told him the nature of 
the order, there would have followed an explanation between Brunner and Schiffer 
which would have afforded the latter a perfect opportunity to procede against me. 

He would hardly have brought me before the S3- and Police Tribunal for violation 
of stmts secrets because I would have told the court tho whole truth, but he would 
have known how to seal my lips so that I could never do him any harm. Schiffer 
had a very quick trigger finger, as was proved by the Schiffer-l)r. V. Lospichl 
incident. He would have shot me at the first opportunity that presented itself, 
and would either have pleaded self-defense or toads uy death look like suicide by 
leaving a pistol beside me. 

SS-Obersturmfuahrer and Criminal Cocmissloner Nohava once warned me against 
Schiffer, saying "Schiffer will let you disappear as soon as you know too much 
about hlmlV 

Once, the first crime had been committed, I had to keep silent. I was caught 
in Schiffer's subtle web and became his tool from that time on with no will of my 
own. I could have escaped from schiffer only by a successful flight to Southern 
Italy or Switzerland or by suicide. If I had fled, my seventy year old mother 
and my sister, the mother of five helpless war orphans, would have bean imprisoned 
hy way of reprisal. If I had committed suicide, I should have been buried without 
more ado and any papers I m'ght have left behind tolling why I had taken my life 
would have- been destroyed as soon as fouid. However, so greatly did I suffer in 






spirit from Schiffer»s reign of terror that in February and March, 1945, I 
repeatedly resolved to attempt suicide. After an overdose of veronal in thu night 
of 11/12 April, 1945, I had a complete nervous collapse. I had barely recovered 
in a hospital at Uorano, whan I again began to think and talk of suicide. 

If the Reich had not collapsed when it did, Schiller and Thyrolf would 
undoubtedly have committed further crimes, while I should sooner or later have 
been done to death by their reign of terror. 

To the two officers who took me from Ludwigsburg to Bolsano, I at once 
declared that not America hut Schiffer and Thyrolf were my enemies. 

They alone are responsible for the crimes now being examined into. 


(Signed) Heinrich Andergassen 


F. d. R. d. A. 
sig. Tschaffler 
Employee 

F.d.R.d.A.d.A, 

(Signed) Harnett! 

(Harnett!) 

Bsployee 

The foregoing translation was prepared by me and is a true and correct translation 
from the German to English: 

Dated 15 August 1945 Signed: Rachel Olese _ 

I certify that the above naomd acted in her official capacity aa a translator 
for the ¥>*r Crimes Investi^tion Section, 2677tb Regiment, Office of Strategic 
Services (provisional). 


Signed: Robert bjythln 

1st Lt. Cavalry. 


A TRUE COFI: 


SAMUEL L. LEWIS 
Major, CVS 

T r ial Judge Advocate 


spirit from Schiffer»s reign of terror tlmt in February and March, 1945, I 
repeatedly resolved to attempt suicide. After an overdose of veronal in the night 
of 11 A 2 April, 1945, I had a complete nervous collapse. I had barely recovered 
in a hospital at fcerano, when I again began to think and talk of suicide. 

If the Reich had not collapsed when it did, Schlffer and Thyrolf would 
undoubtedly have committed further crimes, while I should sooner or later have 
been done to death by their reign of terror* 

To the two officers who took me from Ludwigsburg to Bolsano, I at once 
declared that not America but Schiffer and Thyrolf were my enemies. 

They alone are responsible for the crimes now being examined into. 


(Signed) Heinrich Anclergassen 


F. d. R. d. A. 
sig* Tsohaffler 
Employee 

F.d.R.d.A.d.A. 

(Signed) Memetti 
(Harnetti) 

Baployee 

The foregoing translation was prepared by me and is a true and correct translation 
from the German to English: 

Dated 15 August 1945 Signed: Rachel Oiese _ 

I certify that fche above na®d acted In her official capacity as a translator 
for the bar Crimes Investigation Section, 2677tl? Regiment, Office of Strategic 
Services (Provisional). 


Signed: Robert Blythin 

lot Lt. Cavalry. 
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SAMUEL L. LEWIS 

liajor, CT?S 

T r ial Judge Advocate 
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BOLZANO 1 July 1945 


STATEMENT OF HEINZ ANDERGASSEN 


This Interrogation report wae written in the "Questura" of Bolsano on 
1 July 1945 and the information given by Heinrich (Heine) Andergassen, in¬ 
ternee of the Americana, born on JO July 1908 in Solbad HALL, Tyrol, son of 
August and Maria born Hochmut, of Roman Catholic religion. The subject is 
single and always lived in Hall, Tyrol, Ritter Waldaustrasse 8/II. The 
following information corresponds to the true facts. 

I was born in Hall and my father was a church painter. I attended the 
elementary school for 6 years and for three years to the High School, then I 
learned the machinist trade in Wattens. From 8 April 1929 to 31 December 1934 
I was in the Osterreischen Bundesheer with the rank of Zugfuhrer. 

On L January 1935 I joined the Osterreiehner Bundesgendarmerie where I 
remained until 11 March 1938* The last assignment I had was in the 
Gendarmerieerhebunsgruppe with the rank of gendarme. This latter unit was 
attached to the Gestapo for duty. For a certain time I had to return to the 
Gendarmerie Dienst, and my final assignment to the Gestapo took place on 
1 January 1939. 

I entered the Gestapo at Innsbruck with the rank of Krimlnalassistenten. 
After a total of 12 years in the service, including ay military service I was 
promoted in 1941 to the rank of Krlminaloberassistenten and on the 1st of 
November 1943 to Kriminalsekreter• 

I am a member of the NSDAP since May 1938. I was aocepted in the SS 
on 17 March 1941 and ny last rank was S3 Dntersturmfuhrsr. My effective 
rank in the SS was SS Sturmsoharfuhrer but I wae permitted to wear the Unter- 
sturmfuhrer uniform because ay promotion was pending due to the faot that I 
was not married and Dr. Harster urged me in this matter. 

Captain Roderick Hall Case 

When and where Captain Roderick Hall was captured, by whom, and in , 

which way he was sent to the KdS in Bol&ano, I do not know. I first met 
him sometime before his death because I interrogated him in the Office of 
the ss Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer, but at that time I did not know that he 
was an American Captain or that his name was really HAIL. When I saw 
Hall the first time in the office of Schiffer there were present also his 
secretary Christa Roy, Josef Placke, possibly also Commander THyrolf and 
Dr. Marianne Schifferegger. I cannot give the addresses of the above 
mentioned people. It is also possible that in his first meeting with Hall, 

Dr. Schifferegger and Ttoyrolf were not present. 

The reason of the Investigation on Roderick Hall was not very clear to 
me. I only heard that he was connected with a Partisan Resistance Movement 
in the region of Belluno where a certain Professor Colosselli was also an 
influential member. 
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I certainly saw Hall the second time that he mat In the office of 
Commander Thyrolf. Schiffer was also present. 

I knew that Hall was held prisoner in the cells of the Corpo d'Armata, 
but I never heard of him as a prisoner of honor in the Viktoria Hotel, 

Who was in charge of tha prisoner I do not know, it might have been 
S3 Hauptscharfuhrer and Krimir.alsekretAr Max Nickel or the interpreter 
Johann Pinggera. 

I saw Hall wearing the uniform of the American soldiers with the rank 
Insignia of a captain, only now do I know that Hall’s rank was that of a 
Captain because I had the opportunity to see these insignias after the cap¬ 
itulation of Germany. I cannot with certainty say whether Captain Hall had 
one or two silver bars, 1 did not see ary other special signs. At that 
time it was unknown to me that those silver bars represented the rank of an 
officer. 

In the course of the interrogation of Captain Hall there must have 
been present besides Thyrolf, who speaks fairly good English, Josef Placke 
and Dr. Marianne Schlfferegger, who were both interpreters for Thyrolf and 
Schiffer. It is certain that Dr. Marianne Schlfferegger never interrogated 
Capt. Hall alone, and if Josef Placke was able to Interrogate the prisoner 
alone I do not know, but I doubt it very ouch. 

If Capt. Hall were ever subjected to "speoial interrogation" I do not 
know, however, it might be possible that he was threatened that he would be 
interrogated the hard way and brought down to the cell and in the roachino- 
room, where perhaps he talked freely without any necessity to subject him 
to maltreatment. If Capt. Hall had been ever interrogated in the "Hard 
way" I think that the Interpreters would have been either 3turmbannfuhrer 
Thyrolf or Ur. Josef placke; I do not think that Dr. Marianne Schlfferegger 
was ever present to such interrogations. To my knowledge, Dr. Marianna 
Schlfferegger has never been present to any maltreatment inflicted upon 
prisoners. 

If Capt. Hall were to be interrogated the '’hard way " I think that my 
presence as well as the presence of Albert Storz and the secretary of 
Schiffer, Miss Christs Roy was required. However, as I stated before, I 
do not know whether Hall was ever interrogated that way or not. 

I think that one or two days before Captain’s Hall death Schiffer told 
me and Storz that he wanted to get rid of the prisoner. I do not remember 
any more whether Storz was present or not when Schiffer told me that. I 
knew that having Schiffer told me that he wanted to make the prisoner 
"disappear", ho would have done it. In fact all the personnel as well as 
myself knew very well what Schiffer meant when he used to express himself 
in that way because he used to tall us how he got rid of the prisoners in 
Trieste. Among other stories, he to let us that one time when he had decided 
that a prisoner was to die he went in the cell and cut the prisoner’s veins 
at the wrist and then threw the glass on the floor so that it would have 
seemed that the prisoner had committed suicide. He also told us that many 
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times he had strangled prisoners with his own hands. Of course, I do not 
know whether Schiffer really killed so many people by himself or had some 
of his men do it. 

Christa Roy must be very well Informed because she was SCHIFFER's 
personal secretary in Trieste and therefore knows everything concerning him, 

I have pointed out the above procedures followed by Schiffer in regard 
to prisoners so that it can be clearly understood that when he said that Capt. 
Hall had to "disappear”, he meant it. 

Schiffer once told me, I believe it was the same day that Hall died, 
that the prisoner had asked to be released and that he could have gone to 
the Allied Command where he would have been able to stop the bombings of 
the city of Bolzano. If Hall really made such a proposition or had ever 
written a document on this, I do not know it. I never heard that Hall had 
written a note to Thyrolf, I know that he was afraid of the bombings of the 
city of Bolzano; however, in which way did the prisoner express himself over 
these worries I do not know. 

As I an now told that the body of Roderick Hall had been delivered at 
the Police "Morgue" in Bolzano on 20 February 1945 on the late hours of the 
evening, I can say that his killing took place tho day before. In regard to 
the killing T declare the followingi 

I think that on 19 February 1945, 3chiffer oalled me and Storz to his 
office at about noon time. I cannot remember any more if Miss Roy was in 
his office, anyway, in the room there were Schiffer and his friend the Master 
of Gendarmerie Hans Buts. Schiffer gave to Storz and me the order to go 
to the cell where Hall was and hang him. Storz and I went immediately to 
the cell with Schiffer and Hans Bu'.-z; while going to the cell, Storz left us 
to go and get the key of the cell that he had on his desk. Schiffer took out 
of a box which was locked in his desk a pair of nandcuffe, which he gave to 
me or to Storz. Schiffer and Butz went immediately to the machine-room, while 
Storz and I went to the cell to get the prisoner, and on our way to the cell 
we found a piece of cloth on a table. This piece of cloth was taken by me 
or Storz, I rather think that Storz took it. Storz than opened the door of 
the cell which was right in front of the entrance. 

There were four cells all together and Hall was in the first one right 
in front of tho entry. Qnce in the cell, Storz told Roderick Hall that ho 
had to come along for an interrogation. Storz spoke a few words of Bigllsh 
and therefore he could make himself understood. I put the handcuffs on the 
prisoner and I think that Storz blindfolded his eyes. The blindfolding must 
have been done by Storz because he is taller than I am, and Capt. Hall was 
classified as a tall man. 

Hall did not offer any resistance to our procedures. Storz and I then 
took him down to the machine room as we wore ordered to do; there upon 
Schiffer'a request we moved the prisoner in front of the "toiler" with his 
back against it. I would like to point out that in this place there wa 3 no 
boiler room but just the heating system. ona of the large valves with 
wheel handle wa3 tied the rope, possibly by me, this rope was taken out of 
a drawer in the same room and tied around the vulvu several times and ended 
with a noose. The noose had already b>.en made and we had to pass the i-^st 
of the rope again through it. This noose was laid around Hall's neck and 


left laying upon hia shoulders no that he did even know what was happening 
to him. Then Butz and Storz pushed hia down on his shoulders so that the 
noose would become tied around his neck. I tied the end of the rope again 
around another pipe because it started slipping around the valve due to the 
weight of the body. Schiffer, who was standing in front of the victim, 
pulled his legs off the ground and downwards so that the death of the 
prisoner was certain. After that the victim had been left In that position 
for a certain time, the rope was loosened and the body laid on the floorj 
Schiffer and I made sure that Kail was dead. Schiffer and Putz left the 
machine-room to go into the cell and make sure that there w ould have been 
nobody on our way while removing the body back into the cell, Storz and I 
then carried the body back to the same cell where the prisoner was before 
his death. In the rlgfrt corner of this cell tbs re was a chair v.lth a higi 
and full hack; around this chair I tied a rope which I think I found on the 
same table where we found the piece of cloth that served to blindfold the 
prisoner; I tied the rope in such a way that it could fit Hall's head. 

Hall's body was then laid on the floor in a manner that anybody looking 
into the cell would have thought he had committed suicide. 

Before I left the cell I remembered that 1 had forgotten to remove 
the handcuffs from the body, so I returned into the coll and took them off. 
During the whole procedure in theoell, ScMffer, Butz and Storz were present, 
but nobody remembered that the prisoner's wrists were tied in the handcuffs. 
Schiffer then inspected the cell and was satisfied because he thought that 
everything had bean disposed of in the right way so that it would have 
given the impression that Hall hud committed suicide. Storz locked the 
cell and took the key along with him. 

Johann Pinggera who was responsible for all the internees in the 
prison must have been told of captain Hall'3 death the same evening or at 
the latest the next morning; I am sure that Pinggera dia not know in which 
way Capt. Hall died, but it is possible that Pinggera would doubt that Capt. 
Hall had committed suicide. I know that pinggera reported the discovering 
of the body, as was Ids duty, either to Schiffer or to Storz. If he had 
reported it to Storz, the latter would have informed schiffer. pinggera 
had to submit a written report in which, as I heard later, he was ordered 
by Schiffer to state that Capt. Hall had tried many times to commit 
suicide. This declaration by Pinggera is completely stupid because to fgy 
knowledge Pinggera did not speak any English nor did Hall speak any German 
or Italian. 

I do net knov whether the body of Hall was removed the same evening 
that the muraer occurred or the next one. Anyway, Storz and I received the 
order to remove the body to the Concentration C&mp of Bolzano; Schiffer must 
have informed the Hqs. of the Camp of the arrival of this body. 

Storz and I, possibly Pinrgera also, but I cannot assure that he was 
present, went as we had been ordered to the cell to take the clothes off the 
body. We took the uniform and the shoes off, it is also possible that the 
body was completely undressed, but I think that we did leave the underwear. 

The tody was then wrapped into two blankets that we had ready for that pur¬ 
pose and so that it could not be identified as a body ty others. The body 
was carried tr us upstairs to the rear entrance where Storz had already parked 
the 6-Sitzerwagen. In the back of this car we luid the body wrapped in the 
two blankets. In the carrying of the body, Pinggera might have helped ua, 
but his help surely was not contemplated in Schiffer's plane, however, Storz 
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did not worry about this because Pinggera had discovered the body In the cell 
anyway. 

I cannot state Aether Sohiffer gave me the order to make sure that 
nobody was In the courtyard while we were transporting the body. However, 
in cases like this one, it was one of Schiffer’B general procedures to 
keep all witnesses away since these cases were classified as "Geheime 
Reichasache'' (Secret Reich's Matters) and therefore i may be correct that 
I gave the order that everybody had to leave the courtyard before the plac¬ 
ing of the body into the car. 

As I stated before, after that the body was disposed into the car, I 
sat beside Storz, who was at the steering wheel, and so we drove to the 
Concentration Camp. There is no doubt that the Hqs. of the Camp was In¬ 
formed of our arrival. It is also possible that the SS Hauptsoharfuhrer 
Haage was at the entrance waiting for us and guided us through the camp. 

Ti’e stopped the car in front of one of the barracks where a coffin was 
already placed. If ray memory does not fail, there were two or three of the 
camp guards who very likely took the body out of the car, unwrapped it, and 
placed it in the coffin. It is also probable that the rope which had been 
used to faKo the suicide had been left around his neok. The reason for this 
was that through this procedure the medics of the Camp would have .nuch 
easier decided to classify the case as a suicide. ','hatever was done to the 
body in the camp is not Known to me. 

If the body has been found completely undressed, then that will mean 
the body had been undressed in the camp. 

The two blankets in which the body was wrapped and carried to the 
camp were taKen back to the office by us. After we imported to Schiffer 
saying that we carried out the orders concerning the removal of the body 
the Hall case was closed. 


signedj Heinz Andergassen 


P.8. BOLZANO 2 July 1945 

After having been puestioned on .-hat happened to the uniform and the 
other belongings of Capt. Hall, I declare that the uniform which had been 
taken off from Hall's body was rolled up and placed by me in th6 
"Asservatankaranior Abteilung 4”. The few rank insignias were taken off the 
uniform and Storz must have them in his possession. I do not exactly knov; 
whether the shoes were put in tho same place with the uniform or given by 
me to Pinggera. I did not find any other belongings on Hall. If he had a 
watch or other personal things, then Schiffer Juust have taken them away 
at the time Hall wus arrested, und ,jut them in his safe whore ho usually 
placed such items. 

on the question on how much Brigadefuhrer >'runner and Gruppenfuhrer 
Dr. Harster knew about the Hall Case I declare the followingi 
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left laying upon hie shoulders bo that he did even know what was happening 
to him. Then Dutz and Storz pushed him down on his shoulders so that the 
noose would become tied around his neck. I tied the end of the rope again 
around another pipe because it started slipping around the valve due to the 
weight of the body. Schiffer, who was standing in front of the victim, 
pulled his legs off the ground and downwards so that the death of the 
prisoner was certain. After that the victim had been left in that position 
for a certain time, the n>[e was loosened and the body laid on the floor; 
Schiffer and I made sure that Hall was dead. Schiffer and Putz left the 
machine-room to go into the cell and make sure that there v. ould have been 
nobody on our way while removing the body back into the cell, Storz and I 
then carried the body back to the same cell where the prisoner was before 
his death. In the right corner of this cell there was a chair with a high 
and full back; around this chair t tied & rope which I think I found on the 
same table where we found the piece of cloth that served to blindfold the 
prisoner; I tied the rope in such a way that it could fit Hall's head. 

Hall's body was then laid on the floor in a manner that anybody looking 
into the cell would have thought he had committed suicide. 

Before I left the cell I remembered that I had forgotten to remove 
the handcuffs from the body, so I returned into the coll and took them off. 
During the whole procedure in theoell, Schiffer, Butz and Storz were present, 
but nobody remembered that the prisoner's wrists were tied in the handcuffs. 
Schiffer then inspected the cell and was satisfied because he thought that 
everything had bean disposed of in the right way so that it would have 
given the Impression that Hall had committed suicide, Storz locked the 
cell and took the key along with him. 

Johann Pinggera who was responsible f or all the internees in the 
prison must tave been told of Captain Hall's death the sane evening or at 
the latest the next morning; I am sure that Pinggera did not know in which 
way Capt. Hall died, but it is possible that Pinggera would doubt that Capt. 
Hall had committed suicide. 1 know that Pinggera reported the discovering 
of the body, as was his duty, either to Schiffer or to Storz. If he had 
reported it to Storz, the latter would have informed Schiffer. pinggera 
had to submit a written report in which, as I heard later, he was ordered 
by Schiffer to state that Capt. Hall had tried many times to commit 
suicide. This declaration by Pinggera is oompletely stupid because to my 
knowledge Pinggera did not. speak any tfiglish nor did Hall speak any German 
or Italian. 

I do not know whether the body of Hall was removed the same evening 
that the murder occurred or the next one. Anyway, Storz and I received the 
order to remove the body to the Concer.tratiori Camp of Bolzano; Schiffer must 
have informed the Hqs. of the Camp of the arrival of this body. 

Storz and I, possibly Pinggera also, but I cannot assure that he was 
present, went as we had been ordered to the cell to take the clothes off the 
body. We took the uniform and the shoes off, it ir also possible that the 
body was completely undressed, but I think that we did leave the underwear. 

The body whs then wrapped into two blankete that we had ready for that pur¬ 
pose «nd so that it could not be identified as a body by others. The body 
was carried b' us upstairs to the rear entrance where Storz had already parked 
the 6-Sitzerwagen. In the back of thie car we laid the body wrapped in the 
two blankets. In the carrying of the body, Pinggera might have helped us, 
but his help surely was not contemplated in Schiffer's plans, however, Storz 
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did not worry about this because Pinggera had discovered the body in the cell 
anyway. 

I cannot state Aether Sobiffer gave me the order to make sure that 
nobody was in the courtyard while we were transporting the body. However, 
in case* like this one, it was one of Schiffer's general procedures to 
keep all witnesses away since these cases were classified as "Gehelma 
Reichasache'' (Secret Reich's Matters) and therefore i may be correct that 
I gave the order that everybody had to leave the courtyard before the plac¬ 
ing of the body into the car. 

As I stated before, after that the body was disposed into the car, I 
sat beside Storz, who was at the steering wheel, and so we drove to the 
Concentration Camp- There is no doubt that the Hqs. of the Camp was in¬ 
formed of our arrival. It is also possible that the SS Hauptsoharfuhrer 
Haag* was at the entrance waiting for us and guided us through the camp. 

We stopped the car in front of one of the barracks where a coffin was 
already placed. If ray memory does not fail, there were two or three of the 
camp guards who very likely took the body out of the car, unwrapped it, and 
placed it in the coffin. It is also probable that the rope which had been 
used to fake the suicide had been left around his neck. The reason for this 
was that through this procedure the medics of the Camp would have much 
easier decided to classify tho case as a suicide. whatever was done to the 
body in the camp Is not known to me. 

If the body has been found completely undressed, then that will mean 
the body had been undressed in the camp. 

The two blankets in which the body was wrapped and carried to the 
camp were taken back to the office by us. After we reported to Schiffer 
saying that we carried out the orders concerning the removal of the body 
the Hall case was closed. 

signedj Heinz Andergassen 


P.S. BOLZANO 2 July 19A5 

After having been luestioned on vhat happened to the uniform and the 
other belongings of Capt. Hall, I declare that the uniform which had been 
taken off from Hall'a body was rolled up and placed by me In the 
"Asservatankammor Abteilung 4". The few rank inalgnias were taken off the 
uniform and Storz must have them in hi3 possession. I do not exactly knov/ 
whether the shoes were put in tho same place with the uniform or pi von by 
me to Pinggera. I did not find any other belongings on Hall. If he had a 
watch or other personal things, then Schiffer must have taken them away 
at the time Hall was arrested, and ,ait them in his safe whore he usually 
placed such items. 

on the question on how much Brigadefuhrer urunner and Gruppenfuhrer 
Dr. Harster knew about the Hall Case I declare the followingi 
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Naturally, I do not know if Prigadenfuhi’or Brunner as SS Polizeifuhrer 
for the Operational Zone Alpenvorland and the Gruppenfuhrer Dr. Harster as 
the Boi'ehlshaber of the Slcherhsltspolissi and of the SD in Italy gave the 
order for the killing of Captain Hall. 

After I had been preaunt to an interrogation conducted in the Flail 
Case, I became aware of the fact that Schiffer and Thyrolf did not consider 
Hall as a prisoner of war, but as a saboteur and a terrorist inspite of the 
fact that he was wearing the American uniform, because he had been captured 
behind the lines and not on the fighting front, so he was cunaidered as an 
enemy agent. 1 therefore think that also the higher echelons were of the 
opinion that enemy agents were to be liquidated, but of course I have no 
proof that they had this opinion in regard to Hall. 

1 do not know whether Brigadefuhrer Brunner had been informed in 
advance that Hall was going to be killed. Thyrolf used to go every day to 
see Brunner and report, therefore I imagine that Thyrolf reported Captain 
Hall*ft death to Brunner. I cannot say for Bure if Thyrolf reported to 
Brunner that Captain Hall was hanged, but it is very possible that Thyrolf 
told Brunner about Fill’r, suicide. Usually Thyrolf would not have had any 
reluctance to tell Brunner the truth. 

The report on Capt. Hall’s death to Gruppenfuhrer Dr. Harster must 
have been even easier. Schlffer was in continuous contact with the Director 
of Abteilung 4 Gestapo of the Bds in Verona, who was the SS Sturmbannfuhrer 
Dr. Fritz Kranebiiter. To the above mentioned o ficial as well as to nis 
superior Gruppenfuhrer Dr* Harster were delivered full reports on the arrest 
and the interrogations of Capt. Hail. Schiffer therefore must hare told 
Dr. Kranebitter or Gruppenfuhrer Dr* Harster just boasting it, how the 
enemy agent was Killed by hanging. I should think that Dr. Harstar knew 
even before about the intentions of getting rid of the prisoner in that 
way, elth r by a written report or by voice, 

Snowing the way of thinking of Dr. Harster as well as down to 
Sturmbannfuhror Schiffer I am certain that the killing of Capt. Roderick 
Hall, was executed with the full knowledge and approval of the highest 
authorities. Referring to the above I can state again as I have already 
done in my written report (which?) that Sturmbaimfuhrer Thyrolf once 
declared before many members of the Abteilung 4 the following! "Vtehe 
Demjenigen, dor mir oinen Fallschirmjaeger 1abend bringt" (Damned? whoever 
brings me a parachutist alive.) ..hen one of those present objected that it 
was not always possible lo find an excuse to shoot a paratrooper while he 
vms trying to escape, Thyrolf answered that there always was a possibility. 

Through the following I would like to point out the brutality and 
complete absence of any human feelings in Schiffert 

In another case, Schiffer had a certain amount of demolition watorial 
which I dr, not. know where it tame frem, and he (Schiffer) had one roll of 
this demolition -naterial in the drawer of his desk. During one of the 
interrogations of Capt. Hall, Von Schiffer showed this roll to Hall. 

Hal] upon see’ng it immediately warred Schiffer of the danger to huve that 
stuff layinp around like that and Schiffer became very frightened and 
ordered that all this material be throw:* into the reiver Talfer. Another 
amount of the same material which w as kept jn the Corpo d’Armata was also 
thrown Into the river since there wes no other use for It. 
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In spit'’ of the fact that Schiffer received this frank warning on tha 
danger to keep that material laying around, he, however, ordered Hall to be 
hanged, instead of being thankful for the danger avoided. 


signed: Heinz Andergaseen 


A TRUE COPT: 


c 



SAMUEL. L. LB7IS 

Major, CVS 

Trial Judge Advocate 











BOLZANO 2 July 1945 

Continuation of the Interrogation Report on Heine Andergassen 


3) Littlejohn Case, 

Josef David Crowley Case, 

Charles Parker Case, 

I do not know when and where and in which way the British Captain Koss Ruger 
Littlejohn, Lt. Charles Parker and the British NCO Josef David Crowley were 
arrested and brought to the Kds of Bolzano. I only heard later that they were 
operating in the region of Trento and that had been arrested there. Their 
interrogation was conducted by Schiffer with the help of Josef Placke and kiss 
Dr. karianne Schlfferegger. It is also possibls that Commander Thyrolf had trery 
likely been present at this interrogation. I also know that Captain Ross Ruger 
Littlejohn had been submitted once to a "stricter interrogation." This intsrro- 
gation was ordered b Schiffer and carried out in the so-called "machine room." 

At this "stricter interrogation" the follow ng persons were present: Sturo- 
bannfuhrer Schiffer, kiss Dr. Marianne Schlfferegger as interpreter, possibly 
Josef Placke, the secretary of Schiffer Christa Roy, Oberscharfuhrer Albert 
Stors and myself. Littlejohn, since the "stricter interrogation" system was not 
sufficient to make him talK, was then tied and an iron bar passed through his 
elbow junctures and his knee junctures and then suspended to a stepladder. 

Schiffer called this procedure the "Schaukel". Mile in this position I almost 
surely remember that Littlejohn was not whipped. The whip was not used because 
schiffer obtained from Littlejohn all the information he wanted. 

Men in her report Christa Roy states that I and Stors whipped 10 times Littlejohn 
during this interrogation, I do not want to argue about this, but I would like to 
point out that Dr. karianne Schlfferegger was not present at this. It could be 
possible that Dr. karianne Schlfferegger was called to the interrogation after 
the prisoner had been subjected to the above maltreatment. Dr. Schlfferegger 
could have been called because of the insufficient knowledge that Josef Placke 
had of languages, or it might be that Littlejohn was submitted to a second 
"stricter interrogation" and in this case Dr. Schlfferegger had not been present. 

I remember that Captain Littlejohn as an officer was asked to order his NCO Josef 
David Crowley to drop his silence and talk. I know that Stors went to get 
Crowley and took him to the machine room where Captain Littlejohn exchanged a 
few words with him. 

The results of the further interrogations are unknown to me because I was not 
concerned in thiB case. 

On or about 19 March 1945, Schiffer called me and Stors in his office. In the 
office Schiffer ordered me and Stors to go on the same evening and before dark 
to the police "Durchgangslager" (brainsent camp) to pick up three terrorists 
and saboteurs and to shoot them while they "would try to escape". Schiffer did 
net give any additional information, as well as no other instructions were given 
in regard to thes. three subjects. Referring to the orders given Schiffer told 
us that "we» (police) should know that saboteurs and terrorists had to be shot. 


but that we did not have any legal way to do it, and therefore they had to be 
ehot through an expedient, namely to shoot them while they were supposedly 
trying to escape. Schiffer told us that the Camp had been informed and that we 
only had to go and pick them up. 

I would like to state also that Schiffer told us that those three terrorists and 
saboteurs had orders to sabotage in different ways bridges, etc., and through 
this action handicap the German supply traffic. 

Storz arid I, on the 3ame evening as ordered, actually went with the 6-sitzigen personet 
wagen to the Police Transient Camp and there we saw the SS Itauptacharfuhrer Haage 
who was already informed and delivered to us the three terrorists. Then, I 
discovered that two of the previously defined terrorists were one Captain and a 
NCO, who, as stated before, were the two that we had submitted to "stricter 
interrogation" in the cell of the "Dienstgebaude". v.'e told the three of whom I 
had never seen the third, Charles Parker, to take their place in the back of the 
car and then from the Concentration Camp we left in the direction of the new 
Uerano Road passing through the main Highway. Storz, as he had been ordered by 
Schiffer, was to stop the car faking motor-trouble so that the prisoners would not 
suspect anything when ordered to get out of the oar. While riding on the highway 
that leads to the Merano Road from the Camp, just before a secondary road that 
turns to the right, we really had a flat tire on the left back tire. We had no 
spare tire. Therefore we had to leave the car and consequently also the three 
prisoners had to leave it. The three prisoners, acting curiously wanted to make 
sure that we had had a flat tire. Storz and 1 told them to take the road turning 
to the right and to keep walking in front of us. Storz and I were carrying an Italian 
maohine-pistol and were ready to shoot, after about 150 steps, Storz asked me "Ready?" 
and at the same time started firing his gun while I also fired mine pointing at 
the three prisoners. Store and I, both used the trigger for automatic firo, but 
my piatol jammed and I could not fire all the ammunition I had in my clip. The 
three immediately fell on the ground, and we left them in that position. 

They died immediately without any doubt, neither I nor Storz bothered to give a 
look to the three bodies, but we were certain that all three were dead. I immediately 
ordered Storz to drive back to the camp so that a report could be ade from there 
to Schiffer. The camp commander, according to the orders received by Schiffer 
was to dispose of the bodies and bury them, but Tito, the Camp Commander, refused to 
do it. While Storz loft driving with the flat on, I remained in the immediate 
vicinity of the place where the shooting occured. While I was there, Tito passed 
together with a girl on the same road in the direction of the camp. I then 
reported to Tito that I had shot the three prisoners while they were trying to 
escape; without any doubt Tito knew what had really happened and did not discuss 
it further. 

Storz stayed away for a certain time and when he came back he had a new tire fixed 
on the car. He reported that he had informed by means of telephone either 
Schiffer, or the Feldgendarmerio or the Graberoffizier. 1 still db not now, who 
informed the Graberoffizior to pick up the three bodies. Storz reported also 
that the Graboffizier was on his way to come and pick up the bodies, with a her se- 
drawn wagon. 

Since we wore waiting for a long time Storz then drove the car on the Reichstrasse 






in the direction of Bolzano to see if we could meet the Graberoffizier on his 
way to the place. I do not know whether Storz while driving to meet the 
Graberoffizier, ordered the "Krarikensammela telle" or one of the "Schultz- 
polizisten" to direct the arriving Graberoffizier to the place of the accident. 

When the Oberfeldwebel lleufler arrived with his horse-wagon, I was standing by 
the entrance of the secondary road where the three bodies were laying. The 
Oberfeldwebel asked my name, which I gave to him and reported that the three 
had been shot while trying to escape. I could not furnish the names of the 
three dead because I did not know them. 

When the Oberfeldwebel Heufler arrived at the place where the bodies were it 
was already very dark. Heufler had on the horse-wagon three coffins and there 
the bodies were placed. Nothing was taken away from the bodies and whatever they 
had was placed in the coffins. I do not know if anything was been taken away 
from the bodies later. 

Store and I returned back to the office with the car. I cannot remember any more 
today if I reported to Schiffer the same evening or the day after. Possibly I 
reported on the same evening. I remember that Schiffer at the end of ray verbal 
report left me with the words "Good, you did the job bravely, and you did it for 
Germany." 

Without any doubt the details on the personality of the three shot persons was given 
by schiffer to the Graberoffizier or to the proper responsible office. I can 
only remember that the following day or the day after that I went to an office 
located in the "Kloster Muri" and from there I was sent to the Military command 
where I had to go through some formalities which I cannot remember any more. 

The order for the shooting of the two English officers and the iinglish NCO without 
any doubt was given with the knowledge of Kommandeur Thyrolf and especially of Br. 
Fritz Kranebitter and Gruppenfuhrer Dr. . ilhelm Harster. The only thing I can 
say in this case, as I already did referring to the case of Captain Roderick Hall, 
is that the tendency of the higher authorities was to liquidate in a very short 
time such enemy agents. In this case also, and at the moat shortly after a report 
must have been submitted to Polizei Fuhrer Karl Brunner. 

Worthwhile to be reported is the fact that schiffer before the shooting of the 
three British airman had told Storz and myself to find a place in the vicinity of 
Bolzano where the bodies could be buried. I therdbre drove to "Sigmundskron" and 
found a suitable place there; this is the reason why I ordered SS Hauptacharfuhrer 
Haage to have the necessary grave dug there. Haage sent three ntemees from the 
camp to dig the above grave. We tried to impress on these internees the idea 
that the ditch they were to dig was to be used as a basement for the crossing 
of the River htsch. However, when the prisoners began to dig the grave, it 
resulted that the underground was rocky and therefore not suitable for the 
purpose. For this reason we abandoned such operation. Haage then tried to find 
a place nearby the place where the three airmen were shot, and this place was a 
former Flak installation. We reported tide to Schiffer who inspected the new 
spot, but ha seemed to be unsatisfied with it and following this he abandoned the 
idea of finding a mass grave. 

The order to shoot the three airmen was given to us, Storz and myself, under the 
classification of "Geheime Reichssache" (Secret Keichs Affair) and therefore we 
could not talk about it even to our best friends. 









WARRANT) HAPPY. HAKHOWO GftOKOK. AND !1"DAHD 11. RAFOYA CASE . 

I do not know when and how 1st Lieut. Hammond George, 2nd Lt. Nan ana Hardy 
and the airman Uedard H. Rafoya were arrested and brou ht to the Police Transient 
Camp in Holzano. 

On or about Saturday morning, I believe on 24 Uarch 1945, Schiffer ordered me 
and Storz to report to the office. He closed the double door of the office 
and said to me "I should now arrest you." On the meaning of this threat I shall 
give explanation further on. I was very depressed upon hearing that I must have 
looked at Storz in a very discouraged manner. Schiffer then told us that in the 
Police Transient Camp were six airmen, of which he had already interrogated the 
three most guilty; he in fact had interrogated them with the help of Placks and 
had found out that they had already carried out 40 boobing missions on German 
territory, inflicting great damage and killing thousands of innocent women and 
children. Schiffer declared that he did not recognize these i.en as soldiers. 

He defined them as "air gangsters" and therefore he stated that they had to be 
treated in conformity. Schiffer said that he would send three of the six airmen 
to the "Fliegerhorstkoramandatur" while the three remaining, the names of which 
he did not mention, were to be taken out of the Transient Camp before dark and 
driven in the direction of the Pliegerhoratkomraandantur" and then shot while 
"trying to escape." Schiffer stated also that through the interrogation of these 
airmen it became known to him that those airmen had precise Instructions to escape 
whenever they had the possibility to do so. He (Schiffer) also explained to us 
what would have been the danger if one of those airmen had succeeded in escaping. 
He said that the Partisans n the region had the means to return them to the 
enemy side and therefore they would have been once again able to continue their 
terroristic bombardments of the German Reich. The eventual escape of one of the 
three airmen would have brought e and Storz before the S3 and Police Court by 
order of the Reichsfuhrer SS under the accusation of careless liberation of 
prisoners. 

Schiffer warned us with the same threat when he ordered us to shoot Parker, 

Crowley and Littlejohn. 

Schiffer also told me that (Airing the interrogation of Narrand, Hammond and 
Uedard, he punched them under their chins. 

That Saturday, at noon while I was at the leaving quarters in the villa. Commander 
Thyrolf came over and told me "Tonight I want the report on the execution of 
orders" and smiled. Tills attitude (ThyrolPs) made clear to me that he knew 
about the order that Storz and I hau received for the shooting, and I even think 
that the order had been given to us after both Thyrolf and Schiffer had decided on 
the fate of the airmen. 

Just before dark storz and I drove the 6-sitzer Personenwagen to the Police 
Tra sient Camp; both of us were armed with an Italian machine-pistol. Once in 
the camp we reportod to SS Hauptscharfuhrer Johann Haage who seemed to be 
informed about the matter. Hnage told us that the three other airmen had been 
turned over to the FliegerhoretKommandantur shortly before our arrival. Haage 
had the three ainoen that were to be shot brought to us. They were unknown to 
mej I had never seen them either in the camp or in the office. One of them, as I 
now hear, must have beer. K. Rafoya Uedard, he was a tall and strong man. All 
three of them were in uniform of the Air Force of the British or American Army. 

At that time I did not know yet the difference between the uniforms of different 
countries. 






e told the prisoners to take place in the car and took off in the direction of 
the Fliegerhorstkommandantur, 

Since Storz and T did not Know exactly the direction to take in order to go towards 
the Fliegerhorstkommandantur, we got lost and finally found ourselves riding 
on the Reichsstrasse in the direction of Trento. As soon as we found out that we 
were on the wrong way we turned back and asked for the direction, and finally after 
having crossed the railway we found the right road. Shortly after th* crossing 
of the railway, Storz stopped the car giving the impression that he did it because 
of motor trouble so that the three prisoners would not become suspicious at the 
fact that we had to leave the car on the road and at the same time to give later 
the impression that due to this, the prisoners had tried to esoape. 

We then ordered the three airmen to walk in front of us on the road towards ths 
entrance of the Fliegerhorstkommandantur. Storz was walking on my right side and 
we both proceeded behind the prisoners; suddently Storz aaked, "ready?", and 
immediately fired his machine pistol. I fired at the same moment and we could see 
that the three men fell on the ^round. Two of them were laying side by side while the 
third one was two or three paces backwards. Storz and I were convinced that all 
three of them had died on the spot. As ordered by Schiffer I went to the Flieger- 
horstkomuardantur where I met two NCO'e, one of them had the rank of Feldwebel; 
there I reported that we had just short three enemy airmen who had tried to escape 
while being brought there. I told the two guards that the bodies were layi g in 
the vicinity of the Fliegerhoretkomm&ndantur and that they had to take care of their 
removal and burying. The Feldwebel then told me that shortly before three other 
enemy airmen had been brought there and made a remark that they should all be shot. 

While 1 was still discussing with the two NCO’s for the quiok removal of the 
bodies, Storz, very excited, entered the guardhouse and told me that one of the 
three airmen was not dead but had escaped; I was very upset and tried to find out 
i'rom Storz more details on this escape, at the saute time 1 went out to make an 
unsuccessful search, /hat had happened must have- been not very clear to the two 
NCO’s of the Fliegerhorstkommandantur, in fact they were only surprised while X 
rushed out of the office, this because Storz reported the happening to me near the 
door and just whispered it in my ears. 

I was so depressed because I could clearly foresee what would be the consequence, 
especially for me as I was responsible f or the carrying out of the execution. I 
knew rrtiat Schiffer would think of thati that I would immediately be arrested and 
brought before the SS Police Court and there I would have to defend myself against 
the accusation of "careless liberation of a prisoner." For this reason I told 
Storz that we had nothing else to do but shoot ourselves. I then rushed back to the 
guard house to ask that a large patrol be sent to make a thorough search of the 
surrounding country. Suddenly while I was still arranging the sending of the 
patrol, a civilian, unknown to rae, came in bringing the escaped xp prisoner. Now 
that I know more details about theso airmen, I think that the escaped prisoner 
must have beon h. Rafoya ufedard, he r.ae the tallest of the three and the stronger, 
as I already described previously. 

Since it was impossible to shoot Medard under those circumstances or to turn him 
over to the guurds of the Fliegorhorstkommandantur, we took him into the car and 
immediately drove? for tho Corpo di Arnata. we told him that he would bs recovered 
in a hospital. Since we could not Thyrolf and Schiffer in the office nor in the 
villa, and I since I could not take any decisions on Medard without their approval. 






we locked the prisoner in one of the cells of the Corpo di Armata. This cell 
was the Number 1, which was located at the end of the cell hall. The same 
evening I had to wait a long time before Schiffer and Thyrolf came back. At 
about 2300 hra. Schiffer and Thyrolf came back, tnrough the hall of the Villa 
Polacco where storz and I were waiting for them. They were both under the 
influence of alcohol, in fact Thyrolf threw his pistol belt in the air to the 
floor. 

Since Thyrolf and Schiffer were accompanied by Josef Placke and since there were sev¬ 
eral other persons includ'ng Christa Roy in the lobby of the Villa, I asked Thyrolf 
to accarqany me into another room. Thyrolf immediately turned to me with the 
words, "I am missing the report that the .lob has been finished satisfactorily 
(Vollzugsmeldung)"; then Thyrolf yelled at me* "I want your report right here." 

At that time Schiffer cane and immediately led Storz and me to an adjoining room and 
Thyrolf followed. Then I began to describe the happenings I was interrupted by 
Schiffer and Thyrolf who flew into a rage when they heard that one of the three 
flyers had escaped. I succeeded only with great effort to continue long enough 
to mke it clear to them that it was possible to recapture the third one who had 
beer wounded and to transfer him to the office. Now I told them that thia third 
one was badly woundsd and that it was only possible for us to bring him to the 
office building by letting him know that he was to be taken to the hospital. I 
also mentioned that the wounded (kedard r. Rafoya) spoke Italian. I reported to 
Thyrolf and Schiffer that liedard was at the present time in a cell at the Corpo 
di Armata. Neither Thyrolf nor Schiffer made any comment to this; at any rate, 
neither one of the two had the intention to have tha wounded Medard turned over 
to a hospital. Thyrolf and Schiffer got Into a very spirited argument because 
Schiffer declared that he alone had the right to decido about the case and he 
alone could accept our report. Thyrolf then went back to the lobby of the Villa, 
then Storz and I followed him there Thyrolf yelled at me "Do I lave to go over 
thero myself or will you go and finish him?" Herewith Thyrolf gave the dear 
order to definitely shoot the wounded Bedard. 

Storz and I took up our weapons that we had put down and went to the cell tier 
of the office building. There we looked for Uodard in cell No. 1; he was lying 
on the cot and he was alive. In Italian language he asked Tor ater which we 
gave hin. According to orders we wanted to go through with the shooting of 
Medard, but the situation was unfavorable for this action since firstly there was 
a guardnoat patrolling in the courtyard and secondly there was a Custom Officer, 
a member of our office n the next cell who was in disciplinary imprisonment 
because of carelessly freeing prismers. For that reason Storz and I locked the 
cell again hoping that Medard in the meantime would find his death. 

'To returned to the Villa Polacco and there reported to Sturmbannfuhrer Thyrolf that 
Medard now had been finally liquidated. I made this apparently false report to 
Thyrolf, also for the reason that during that night he was drunk and that any 
proposition or suggestion would have completely been turned down by him. 

On Sunday the 25th of March towards 6 o'clock in the morning, Storz and I went 
again to the cell of Vgdard, to carry out the execution order of Thyrolf, in case 
'"edard had not already found his death through his wounds. To our great surprise 
we found out that Medard was still alive, storz then led the Custom Officer from 
the rext cell to the first floor to the "Kriminaldauerdienst" (Criminal Office 
open 24 hours per day in order to get rid of this 'earwitness*, Then Storz 
fired with hia service pistol one round at the back of the head or the back of 







the neok of Medard. \<e were then sure that Medard was immediately and absolutely 
dead and we again locked the cell. We had the intention to let him lay in the 
cell until Monday night and to take him then as we had done in other cases to the 
funeral parlor of the community cemetery in Oberau. 

On Monday the 26th of March 1945 In the morning Storz reported to me that lAedard 
was still alive. I was already desperate because I really did not know any more 
to do. In no case did I dare to let Schiffer or Thyrolf know of this fact because 
the consequences for me and Storz would have been terrible. We had to wait for 
noontime because this was the most favorable ti. e to finish up Medard finally 
through a "mercy" shot in case he should not have died in the meantime. 

I believe that the Custom Officer who was in disciplinary imprisonment in cell 
had either already been dismissed or had been taken out of his cell again by 
Storz. At any rate Storz and I found Medard still alive as we entered his cell 
on Monday the 26th of March 1945 during the noonday hows. Therefore, Storz fired 
one round out of his service piatol Into lis head which caused the definite 
and immediate death of the ».au. It was byond doubt lhat Medard had now really 
found his death because the projectile went in through the back of his head and 
evolved out of his forehead leaving a great hole. 

Storz and I took the corpse with the help of ringgera to Iho funeral parlor of 
the community cemetery Bolz&no-Oberau on the evening of the 26th of March wrapped 
up in blankets and lying in a six passenger car arid there turned it over to the 
caretaker of the cemetery. Judging by his actions he had already been informed 
of the arrival of the corpse, who had informed the o fleer in charge of graven at 
the "platzkommandantur" of the death of Medard I do not know though I suppose it 
was Thyrolf. 

It ie byona doubt that the corpses of Hardy Narrand und (Jeivge Hammond *o had been 
shot an Saturday the 2i*th of March 1945 had been taken over by the Commanoantur of 
the Airfield and had been buried by them. Yet I am riot informed about that. 

They were still at the funeral parlor when we took Meuard' a corpse to the 
cemetery on Monday the 26th of March 1945* 

I have no knowledge of who had turned over the names and data of the 3 men who had 
been shot to the ’’Platzkommandur" or as it may be to the officer in charge of 
graves, when this happened it was suppoeodly done by Thyrolf or Schiffer. I do 
nob know whether any correspondence exists at the office of the KdS about the 
killing of Hardy Narrand, George Hammond arid Rafoya H. Medard. 

Judging from what I Know tho S« Urigadefuhrer brunner as well as 33 Gruppenfuhrer 
Dr. Wilhelm burster should have been informed about the liepiaation of tho 3 
American flyers, shat is still moi'e probable is that there had been a direct and 
general order of Harster. As to the responsibility of brunner, burster, and Dr. 
Kr&nebitter, I can only say what I have already declared in the above cases. 

I cannot say with certainty whether Schiffer*a secretary Christa Roy had any 
knowledge of the killing of the 3 American flyers. I want to remark though that 
I hid to present a written report to .Schiffer about the cases of Parker, Crowley 
and Littlojolin, with tho contents that these three had been shot by Storz and 
myself after they tried to escape. This report has without doubt gone through 
the hands of Christa Roy because of Lhu person position of Christa koy in regard 
to Schiffer. I must suppose though that she wa3 certain that Parker, Crowley and 
Littlejohn had been sl ot according to orders. I iauat therefore also suppose that 






sh' received knowledge of the ordered shooting of Narrand, Hammond and Uedard 
through Schiffer. 

In the cage of Narrand, Hammond and dedard I have to remark that I reported to 
Sturmbannfuhrer S c hlffer that I felt afraid while escorting these 3 flyers 
because they were such big, strong men, especially lledard, and that it had been 
easily possible that the 3 had fallen upon me and Storz during the drive in the car 
and had strangled us. To this report Schiffer declared that this would not 
happen arymore in the future since he would produce some poison. If he has 
lOtually received the poison follow Jig tide etatajent or whether he has used it 
in any case ie unknown to me. 

5) In reference to Dr. .ijanllo Longon; 

The case of Manlio Longon and the group of persons arounu him have remained 
almost unknown to me since I was not occupied in processing his case. I onlj 
know that Manlio Longon was arrested and Liken out of tills office by Schiffer and 
Thyrolf and that he was questioned iiamadiatoly thereafter in the loboy of the 
Villa Polacco. At any rate I saw Llias Roy already seated in the Villa Polacco 
at the time Long'in wa3 taken there. Neither uo I Know who was the interpreter in the 
case, but I suppose tliat Tribus was strongly engaged on it since Longon has to bs t 
without doubt, counted among the intellectuals. let I am uninformed about the 
subject of the interrogation of Longon. That Longon presented to Schiffer doubtless 
a very important personality is proved by the fact that I had to take him after 
the questioning at Villa Polaoco under order of the greatest care, with the car 
to the office building and from there to one of the single cells. Schiffer 
emphasized again and especially to be very careful in handling Longon. The 
transfer of Longon to one of the single ceils was not supposed to take place until 
the beginning of darkness, apparently so that nobody in Bolzano could see that 
Longon had been arrested. 

On the morning of the 31st of December 1944 I was called to the office by 
Schiffer together with Paul tfatzkeu and Albert Storz. There I wae told that ha 
had already ordered o c hutahaft (protective custody) third level with special 
treatment aganst Uanlio Longon, but that Longon had gotte n in touch with the 
Committee of liberation in Milano out of the cell block of the concentration oamp 
in Polzano where he was interned, and that he (Schiffer; for that reason could not 
wait until another special transport scheduled for a concentration camp in Germany 
whs leaving. Therefore h3 was ready to impose the "Special treatment" on Longon 
himself. Schiffer doclared expressedly that Longon wae a death candidate and that 
whatever we would fulfill on him would not be a crL.ie but a forced action according 
to tho standards of duty. 

Thereafter Schiffer made tho suggestion to visit Longon who had been taxon 
from the concentration camp in bolzano to orto of the single cells in the office 
building and either to open hia pulse veins with a piece of broken ^lass and to 
let him bleed to death or to strangle him until he ras suffocated. Matzken and 
Storz as well as 7 opposed thia proposed action and instead of it I su posted to 
har.g Longon aftor having him chained by hi3 wrists and after having blindfolded him 
in tho entrino room. It would have been unhoarablo to uo to cut Longon 's pul6o 
veins with broker glass pieces or to strangle him with my hands, especially since 
Longon was bodily bigger and stronger than I, I correct myself, I have made my 
suggestion about the i eans of fulfilling tho "Special Treatment decided by 
Schiffer not to Schiffer himself but only aftei wo had left his office to Uatzxen 






and Storz. Matzken and Storz were in favor of fulfilling the death sentence by 
means of an opened up standing ladder, but I opposed It because the risk would 
have been too great. 

At about 1500 hotrs on the 31st of December 1944, we went into the cellar 
of the office building, Storz carrying the cell keys, and took Longon out of 
his cell. He was imprisoned in cell 4, which is the same cell occupied by 
Captain Hall. Matzken who had learned some Italian during his stay in Home 
with the occupation, told Longon that he was to be confronted how, therefore 
his wrists had to be chained and he had to be blindfolded. Longon let all this 
happen without argument. Apparently his wrists were dhained by i/yself, with a 
lock chain I had taken along. We used a grey scarf which Longon had with him 
in his cell to blindfold him. Thereafter we let Longon enter the engine room 
and put him in front of the first trar.snussion wheel of the steam heating 
system. Longon was completely unsuspecting when v;o -Hjt the rope over his head 
onto his shoulders. 

I myself fastened the end of the cord onto the tranamission wheel. At 
this moment Paul Matzken and Albert Storz pressed Longon*8 body by his shoulders 
to the ground so that the sling closed around his neck. Longon who did not 
defend himself was hsld in this position for about 15 minutes until his death 
was assured. Thereafter we separated Longon from the sling, laid him on the 
ground while J convinced myself that he was no longer alive. Ve did not expect 
the appearance of an unwonted individual on this afternoon since there was no office 
work going on in the house, nevertheless we were careful and all three of us 
carried Longon's corpse together out of the engine room ?nto the cell #5, put him 
there against the right imtll on the floor and put a sling around his neck and the 
back of a chair which had been put into a corner so as t.o create the impression 
that Longon had committed suicide. The chains on his wrists were taksr. off. 

Thus we left the corpse lying in the cell. 

Later on I found out that Uax Nickel had found Longon hanged to death in his 
cell on the morning of the New Year and that he was supposed to have reported that 
fact to Schiffer. Doubtless Nickel was unsuspecting and did not know that Longon 
had to be hanged on order of Schiffer. Nickel told me afterwards that he was 
reprimanded by Schiffer because of his lacking qualities as a guard, and that 
Schiffer could not understand hov. it was possible for longon to take a rope with 
him in his cell. Nickel had to present a written report about the happenings. 

t As a matter of fact I had even on the 31st of December about 1530 hours in 

the presence of Matzxen and Storz reported to Schiffer In the Villa Polacco about 
the fulfillment of the apodal treatment ordered b him. Therefor it was an 
apparent comedy that Schiffer stared on the uornine of the New Year for Nickel. 

In addition to that Schiffer had the tactlessness to present us on the afternoon 
before, after we had reported that we had fulfilled hia order, with a bottle of 
cognac with the following words* "You have done a good iob and you have done 
it for Germany." Inside of /no I was so angry about that, that I pave the bottle 
of cognao to Matzken and Storz, I did not want any of it. 

The corpse of Manlio Longon remained clothed except for his overcoat and hat. 
These things wore taxen to the "Asservatenkammsr" of the Abt. IV. and should have 
still been there at the time of the collapse. On special questioning I state 
herewith that Longon has surely been hanged in the already described mnrner and 
that no other kind of forced treatment v«s used, mien I was told that the corpse 


of Longen was turned into the concentration camp showing fresh blood traces on the 
back of the head, I find it impossible to explain that. I am sure that there 
were no other wounds to be detected on the body at the time of the evening of 
January 1, 1945 when we took the body out of the cell and wrapped it in blankets. 

I would have surely seen them had Longon had any bleeding wounds. 

I do not know exaotly on which day and at what time the body of Longon was 
taken to the concentration camp, When I am told that according to the declaration 
of the camp doctor Pittechieler, the corpse had arrived in the early hours of the 
morning of January 1, 1945 at the camp, I find it impossible to deny it. Without 
that, the corpse was carried by Storz and myself and probably with the assistance 
of Max Nickel from the cell of the office building wrapped in blankets into the 
waiting six passenger car and was driven to the camp. There.we surely did not 
drive to the cell barracks, but turned over the corpse at the height of the 
administration building of the oamp to SS Hauptscharfuhrer H*age. I do not know which 
units of the oamp guard took the body over thereafter and took him away. 

It is possible that also Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer, himself came along when 
the body of Longon was transported, but that too I don't remember clearly. 

I know that the corpse of Longon was turned over to his relatives for burial. 
Supposedly also the few articles which Longon carried with him at this arrest had 
been given to them. I later found out that Sniffer ordered the confiscation of 
Longon's property, but the office of the Wehrmacht had already dona this. When 
they confiscated the property at Kaltern is unknown to ms. 

Also in the case of Longon I am led to suppose that the Brigadefuehrer Brunner 
as well as the Gruppenfuhrer Ur* Harster and Sturmbannfuhrer Dr. Fritz Kranebitter 
had been notified of his execution, at least afterwards. I think I am right in 
supposing thst Schiffer's decision to kill Longon had already been agreed upon in 
advance with Dp. Kranebitter and Dr. Harster. 

The greatest interst was paid at all our offices in the Province of Bolzano 
to the resistance movement to which Longon belonged. I am convinced that the 
Highest Commissar, Gauletisr Prana Hofer had bsen informed currently and that 
therefore the execution of Longon must have been brought to his attention as well 
as to the attention of his Chief of Staff Stengel or his Adjutant Ur. Pflauder. 

The Commander Sturmbannfuhrer Thyrolf must have been not only served notice of 
the case, but must have decided together with schiffer to liquidate Longon, 

Strictest silence was imposed upon us, the organs of fulfillment in the 
case of the execution of Longon, as it has been in all other cases. Also I don't 
remember that anything other than suicide became known among the clerks and other 
people working in the office. 

6) The Actions Against Count Hand in Teento. 

I am only partly informed about the development of the happenings which led 
to the actiona against the Cesare Battisti movement led by Count Uanci In Trento. 

I only Know that through one of the memburs who turned traitor, material proof 
came into the hand of the confidence man of the Aussendienststelle Trento, a mist 
Von Stein, who turned it over to the Chief of the Aussenststelle Trento, Dr. 

Siegfreid Hoelz, who in turn presented it to the KdS in Bolzano. At this time 
Sturmbannfuhrer Thyrolf was doubtless very much interested to be able to present 






it to his higher headquarters as a real success. Therefore the case of the 
Cesare Battisti movement was for him a welcome reason to act strongly and to 
prove that he possessed enough power to break absolutely any resistance. After 
preliminary talks with Dr. Hoelzl he then initiated on the 28th of June 1944 the 
actions against the Cesare Battisti movement. For this action all male 
officers and clerks of the offices in Bolzano in Trento and in lierano were used. 

But since there were not enough Italian speaking individuals among them, people 
out of the ranks of the South Tyrolean population were ordered to participate in 
these actions as interpreters. 

On the 27th of June 1944 we had to go according to orders on a train to 
Trento and sere there put together into the big room of the office. There we 
had to wait for hours while Sturmbannfuhrer Thyrolf, Hauptsturmfuhrer Schmidt, 
Sonderfuhrer Dr. Hoelsl and probably also Sturmbannfuhrer Kinkier and Hauptsturm¬ 
fuhrer Tribus got together for the conference. I do not know what the subject of 
this conference was, but I suppose that they talked over the tactical way of launching 
the actions. I can recall today nothing of what Sturmbannfuhrer Thyrolf, who 
collected all of us around him that night, talked about. I only recall today 
kk that after that we were taken to the Barracks and that we spent the rest of the 

night there. In the early hours of the morning we were oaded into cars and were 

taken away to an unknown destination. I was ordered to the Fuehrungsgruppe Haupt¬ 
sturmfuhrer Georg Schmidt. We drove till Riva and there had to meet in a park. 

There Hauptsturmfuhrer Schmidt gave out slips to the leaders of the executive 
groups on which were written the names, the profession and the residence addresses 
of those who were to be arrested and to be taken to the command post which was at 
the building of the Gendarmerie. 

I cannot remember Thyrolf's speech, neither do I recall the talk of Schmidt 
in Riva. I only know that they spoke about certain people who were not to be 
arrested, but whom we should try, if possible to shoot. I don't recall today 
whether those people who were to be shot were marked with a cross on the slip or 

whether those people marked with a cross were to be arrested and brought to the 

office. 

I was given a civilian from Bolzano who knew the language and I had the order 
to arrest a Feldwebel of the German wehrmacht who hid himself in the apartment 
of an Italian girl in Riva. I found this Feldwebel there, arrested him without 
resistance end led him to the CP at the Gendarmerie post where he himself was 
turned over to 2 officers of the wehrmacht. with this I ceased my active partici¬ 
pation in the action against Cesare Battisti. 

I only know that in Riva Untersturmfuhrer Krones and Oberscharfuhrer Storz 
have shot one man each. I also know that Sturmscharfuhrer Lindtner Ludwig was 
supposed to shoot one man too, but that this man was able to escape, for that 
reason Lindtner had been reprimanded by Hauptsturmfuhrer Schmidt. I have no 
knowledge of how many people had been shot at the actions against Cesare Battisti 
be it in Riva, in Arco, Limone, Rovereto or Trento. 

That Hauptsturmfuhrer Helmuth Bunte himself was also shot somebody, I had 
so far not known. Yet I know from talks with Bunte that SS Oberscharfuhrer Gerhard 
Kubny who was at that time driver at the Kds in Bolzano has shot somebody in a 
cellar. 


I am not exactly informed within which lin?s Thyrolf and his action staff chose 
the persons who were to be shot. Knowing the mentality and attitude of Thyrolf 
I suppose though that he was only interested to get his hands on the really leading 
heads of the Cesare Battisti movement, and for that reason he had those members 
who seemed less important shot in order to create an optic example and to document 
towards his superior officers that he knew how to deal with these people fearlessly 
and aimfully. 

The SS Fuehrer who had been participating in the meeting in Trento oust be 
accurately oriented as to which of the clerks and co-workers received the order to 
conduct shootings, not to speak of the fact that the individual group leaders 
had to present our final report about the iiandling of their separate actions. 
Hauptsturmfuehrer Georg Schmidt too has presented a report about the actions of 
his group in Riva. The amounts of money, vehicles, radios, etc. which had been 
confiscated during the actions in Riva had been taken to Trento and the amount of 
money from Riva came approximately to 450,000 lira, were gLven by me personally 
against receipt to the "verwaltungsfuehrer N (chief of administration) at the Kds 
in Bolzano, SS Obersturmfuehrer He ring. I heard that the list of materials and 
valuables put up by SS Hauptsturmfuhrer Helmuth Bunts was completely incorrect or 
that such a list did not exist at all. Also he was in no position to present 
such a list afterwards even though he had been told to do so several times* 1 have 
also heard that a great part of the property confiscated at the individual 
actions has disappeared, the rest then came to the KdS in Bolzano into the hands 
of the administration there. I do not know what happened there to the individual 
materials and valuables. I have only found out that one confiscated car was 
given to Fahrbereitschaft (motor pool) and that the motorcycle was given to 
Oberstumfuhrer Hering for his own use* 

I was not connected with the interrogation of the people arrested during the 
actions against Cesare Battisti with the exception of the interrogation of the 
Lawyer Dr. Ferrandi from Trento. I recall that I was not able to prove anything 
incriminating to Dr. Perrandi since all proof material was lacking. Dr. Ferrandi 
was treated decently by me. I found out later that he had been punished with 6 
years "Zunchthaua" (labor prison) by the special court in Bolzano. 

This amount of punishment seemed too small to Sturmbannfuhrer Thyrolf. 

Therefore he asked for renewal of the trial against Dr. Ferrandi with the aim of 
achieving a death sentence over the Chief of "Arbeitsbereiches IV at the highest 
Kommissary for the operational zone "Alpenvorland", "L«idgoriactsdirektor" 

(Chief of the County Court) Dr. Sprung. As to my knowledge it never came to the 
retrial. 

One of the i. en who had been condemned to death in the case of the movement 
of Cesare battisti by the special court was at the civilian hospital here as 
a patient. I do not know for what reason he was kept in the hospital, neither do 
I know for what reason the death sentence was not fulfilled. At the beginning 
of this current year Sturabannfuhrer Schiffsr had been notified of the existence 
of this man. He was also notified of another man belonging to the case of the 
trial against the members of the Cesare Battisti movement. 

Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer was very angry that a man who had been condemned to 
death and one condemned to a prison term were kept in a hospital and permitted to 
remain there by Dr. Lagoder, 1*10 was at that time chief of thr hospital to which 
these two had been turned over by thu police. I am not informed what reasons 


Schiffer gave D r . Lageder for his action. I think it was in Februa y or March 
1945 when Storz and I received the order by Sturrabannfuhrer Schiffer to drive the 
truck to the civilian hospital to take from there the two men over from the Chief 
Doctor Lageder and to bring them to the office. Schiffer declared that the Chief 
of the Hospital had already been informed. Ae a matter of fact, Dr. Lageder 
knew about it and gave the order that the two patients should be turned over to 
us after we explained that we had come in connection with Schiffer'a order. 

One of the two was a man about 25 or 30 years of age, small weak, of dark 
skin color, with very poor vision or perhaps blind in one eye. 

The second i.an was about 30 years old, fairly tall, slender, dark blond, 
and had one leg in a cast; both men spoke only Italian. 

Storz and I took these two patients to the office where the first named man, 
the one that was almost blind, was put in csll #3. Tho second man was supposedly 
i.omed lately conducted to the Transition Camp of the Police, probably by Schiffer 
himself. 

On order of Schiffer the blind man received nothing to eat. Schiffer had 
decided to let him simply starve, ae to my knowledge this order was given by 
Schiffer to Store who in turn gave the order to the cell warden Johann Pinggera. 
Schiffer asked Storz repeatedly whether the man had already died, but Store had to 
tell him the negative again and again. Therefore, Schiffer ordered Stors and me 
to go to the cell and to strangle the blind man. We did not follow this order. 

The blind man found his death through starving after about 14 days or 3 weeks. 

The corpse muet have been found in the cell either by Stors or Pinggera. On order 
of Schlffsr, Stors and I wrapped it into blankets with the assistance of 
Pinggera, carried it into the six passenger car that I have mentioned several times 
before and took it into the cwup. I don't recall any more whether this happened on 
the day on which the corpse had been found or on the day afterwards. Also I don't 
know whether the corpse was taken to the comp during the day or the evening hours. 

I am 3ure that the leadership of the camp had been informed of the transport 
beforehand by Schiffer because Hauptscharfuhrer Haage wa- already informed at our 
arrival and we had to drive in front of the entrance of the cell barracks where 
the corpse was taken over by tho man of the camp guard and was then led into the 
cell tier where it was put into the already waiting coffin. 

Camp doctor pittschieler was immediately called, took a look into the coffin 
and then went away again. An exact examination of the corpse by him did not take 
place. I do not knew what Pittschieler stated aa the cause of death and who 
wrote out the death certificate on this man. 

Sturrabannfuehrer Schiffer received the news at this time that 3 other people 
who had been condemned in the case against ceeare Cattiste were laying in the brandi 
hospital in Bolzano. Among these was also tlie lawyer Dr. Ferrandi. Schiffer 
intended to conduct a "special treatment" also with these three, but it proved 
impossible for him since in the meantime the "Stattsanwaltsehaft" (District 
Attorney) of the special court and surely also the Chief of the "Arbeitsberelch IV" 
at the highest Commissary for the operational zone "Alpenvorland, LGR Dr. Sprung 
had received knowledge of the kidnapping of the 2 patients named above and had 
protested against these methods of Schiffer successfully at the highest Commiseary. 

I know that the highest Commissary in this case shared the law interpretation of 






the District Attorney and th. "Arbeitsbereich "IV" because the commander or in 
this case Sturmbannfuehrer Schiffer received a harsh note from the highest Com¬ 
missary. Because of this case it cauie to considerable difficulties between 
Schiffer and the Commissary on one side and the District Attorney at the speciA 
court and the "Arbeitstereich IV" on the other side. 

(signed) HEINZ AND ERG ASS EN 

P. S. I would like to remark that SS Obsthauptstumfuehrer Georg Schmidt had 
somebody give him later on the amount of 10,000 lira for "V" uses. Of the 
450,000 lira confiscated in Riva which I turned In originally at the cash office of 
the administration leaders as I have already stated. Of course I cannot say 
whether Schmidt actually turned the above amount over for those uses or whether 
he kept it for himself. 

7) The mass shootings in the concentration camp of Bolzano on the 
12th of September 1944* 

I do not Know anything about a mass shooting of internees at the concentration 
camp in Bolzano on the 12th of September 1944. This case was described to me now 
in detail, nevertheless I can not recall anytliing about these executions. I have 
certainly had no Knowledge of these mass executions. 

If anybody at tho K^S had ta*en part in these mass shootings it could have 
been Georg Schmidt, SS Maupteturmfuehrer, walso at that time chief of Abt IV 
(Gestapo). VJho the ss Unterfuehrer was is not Known to me. It would be also 
possible that the S3 Hnuptsturmfuehrer as well as the Unterfuehrer who on the 11th 
of September 1944 asked the cemetery inspector Mitterdorfer to have the "Parzello" 
of the cemetery v.ere not members of the KdS but of the DdS in Verona especially 
when the executed people as I am told now had been persons who had been taken to 
the camp in Bolzano on orders of tho Lids. 

In this connection I would like to mention another matter though, which has 
become known to me. 

Stuimbajinfuehrer Schiffer Inquired of me one day whether I did lot know a 
place close to Bolzano where the corpses of 20 radio agents who were to be 
liquidated could t« bured. I did not know such a place and for that reason could 
not further the wishes of Schiffer. Later on I found out that actually 20 radio 
agents, who had apparently been brought up from the Southern Provinoes to 
Bolzano had been shot on order of the BdS in Verona by an SS Unterfuehrer who had 
been sent up eotpressedly for that fwrpose. Untersturmfuehrer Jvromes had at that 
time merely to take c re of the i.eans of blocking the road with some people detailed 
to him. Kraraea should know more about this case. 

8) Suspicious death caseBin the concentration camp of Bolzano and the 
mistreatment of internees there, 

I can not say anything about the death cases that happened in the concentra¬ 
tion camp of Bolzano, neither can I take the jiosition as to the mistreatment of 
internees there. Though I came repeatedly into the concentration camp to pick 
u; prisoners to take to questionings or to turn them in, or to bring th«;m buck, 
but I had at that instar.co no influence on the leadership of the camp or the 
treatment of the intornoes. Especially I cannot corroborate atatamont that 






3S Hauptscharfuehrer Johann Haag® ha® shown himself in any way brutal against the 
camp iiurates during my presence. I have norely once observed the supervisor 
Hil'legard Lochert whan she beat and boxed male cimp inmates who had fallen out as 
patients in front of the sick quarters. Only because they did not stand in line 
according to orders* I was enraged about that since I cannot understand that a 
wa.ian would be moved to mistreatments especially against man* It io not known to 
me personally that Hildegard Lechert has repeatedly beaten up male and female pri¬ 
soners with a whip. Lechert was at any rate the kind of a person who stuck her nose 
into everything and who apparently found out about things we would have rather kept 
secret from her. In this connection, I know that she was once the cause of a very 
embarrassing examination which had been conducted against the engineers of the 
industry concerned which was in chargo of producing ball bearings in the 
Virgeltunnol. Lechert denounced these engineers saying that it was their fault 
that the production was not up to standard. The actions of Lechert became finally 
so unbearable that even Sturmbannfuehrer Schiffer asked in a written statement 
at the Bd3 for her relief. This intervention remained doubtless without success 
since Lechert stayed further on her post. 

I think that it was not the fact that Schiffer was so much stunned by her 
brutality, than rather the fact that he wanted to get Lechert out of the picture 
since she had gained deep insight into the conditions of the camp leadership. 

9) The '♦Stricter Interrogations" 

"Stricter interrogations?) had been practised at the KdS in Bolzano at no rate 
systematically before the transfer of 3S Sturmbannfuehrer Schiffer to BoIzsjio. 

It did happen often that one or another clerk was moved at the interrogations to 
smaller mistreatments which consisted of slappings or in beating the hard- 
headedly denying persons with a stick or other tools. A special room for mechanical 
tools for that express purpose were until then unknown. 

Only whan Schiffer ca.ne to Dolaano ,he introduced 1 mediately planned 
"stricter Interrogations". He was served during such interrogations mainly by 
the SS Untcrsturmfuehrsr Krames whom he trained also in the methods of the 
"stricter interrogations" practised by him. Ihe first "strictsr interrogations" 
were to joy nowledge conducted on the second floor of the office building in the 
room that corresponded with the room of the cr ; inal "dauerdienst" on the second 
floor. As to my knowledge Kraaes had to get also first the iron rod which was 
later used in bite eo-called "Schaukel" (swing). The first "stricter interro¬ 
gations" were to i ay knowledge praotioed on a Catholic clergyman in the presence 
of Oberetur/afuohrer and Criminal Commissary Hrabie, (Jntersturmfuehrer Kroraes and 
the Fraulein Jiana Kroell a a secretary outside of Sturmbannfuehrer Schiffer 
himself. The mistreated clergyman was the Catholic priest who as a member of the 
Conraitte of T J.ieration of Bolzano had helped the camp inmates materially. The 
name of the clergyman is unknown to me. 

Bering the treatment of thi:, case was an amount of 70,000 lire confiscated, 
about the use of which I am uninformed. 

Sturmbannfuehrer Schiffer introduced the following methods of so-called 
"stricter interrogations.": 

1) The "Schaukel". tthen this procedure was applied the delinquent was tied 
either by a rope or by a chain at his wrist, then his arms were brought down over 






hia legs so that an iron bar could be passed through the space between his elbow 
and knee Junctures. When the iron bar was placed, the body would be in a position 
resembling a ball, the posterior would be tight. At the beginning tho body was 
suspended in that position between two chairs; later, when the "stricter 
interrogations' 1 were being conducted in the imchine rooms, a stepladder was used 
for the same purpose. In this position the victim was beaten. For this purpose 
Schiffer had two whipe which he had especially made in Trieste and that he carried 
with him to Bolzano, lie always kept these whips in a drawer of his desk, 

2) The "Aufhangen" (Suspension). x he delinquent was suspended to the 
stepladder by havinghis wrists tied behind his back. Usually they were not 
beaten while in this position because this kind of hanging alone was very painful. 

jj) The "jSleKtrisleren" (electrocution), Schiffer also brought from. Trieste 
an "Hlektrisiereri apparatus". iSe electric current vas generated by hard turning. 

Ik* Following Schiffer's order, one of the employees had to turn the handle while 
Schiffer himself, by using the two pole ends of the wires, used to torture the 
prisoners by applying thes ends to their face, ears, nose, mouth, hands or 
stomach, etc. This electrocution system, without a doubt i.ust haw been really 
very painful. 

Llany times it happaied that Schiffer ordoreu the pants off the victim and had 
him beaten in that way. Even women were subjected to such dishonorable tortures. 

As far as I can remember, two women were submitted to a "strict Interrogation", one 
of these was Mrs. Solvi from Bolzano, whom Schiffer hit ir the face in ray presence 
and she fell to tie floor. Mrs. Solvi wae involved in a case of false identifica¬ 
tion cards which were furnished to the camp inmates. 

I do not know any other detaila on this case, Mrs. Selvi on order from 
Schiffer was also brought to the achine room and subjected to "stricter interroga¬ 
tion" by means of the "Schaukel" and suspended to the stspladder, and at the same 
time she was also whipped. lien Mrs. Servl t/as freed from that position she was 
not able to stand. I wanted to help her, but Schiffer pushed me back with 
insulting words and kicked the woman laying on the floor. Schiffer never permitted 
any of us to give ary aid to the maltreated, and at the same timewe were forced to 
be present at such procedures. 

Among those who, by Schiffer were ordered to ke present to these maltreatments, 

I renenher the following: llnterstrumfuhrer Krones, the Sturmaharfuhrers Matzken 
and Fortlackner, the Hauptsharfuhrers Nickel and Veinguny, Oberaharfuhrer Storz, 
the Scharfuhrer Stimpfl and myself. Also present at these interrogations were the 
0ber8turmfuhrer Kriminalkommissar Herbert Mrabie, the interpreter J 0 sef Placke, 
Haupsturmfuhrer Hugo Tribus and the already mentioned Sharfuhrer Stimpfl. It is 
also possible that from tine to time Oscar Zanetti too*. oafct lr those interrogations. 
But Zanetti was not trustworthy to Schiffer. Once Schiffer even wanted to arrest him 
and his wife because he suspected him of threat. 

Hie "Aussendienetellen" had generally the order front Schiffer to make use of 
the "stricter interrogation" whenever they thought it vag necessary. This order 
was giver by Schiffer at a n m ting that took place in the middle of Octobe” 19V*. 

I do not know anything about maltreatments inflicted by the Office in Merano. In 
Trento such measures must have boon in use when 0ber3turmfuhrer lirabie was trans¬ 
ferred there. In the 0uV Of, t of Belluno those "stricter interrogationa" .aust have 
been in use since the beginning and especially during ths period when Untorsturm- 








fuhrer Karl was transferred there, when a systematic improvement of those could 
have been noted. Having been questioned I declare that the interpreter Thomas 
Kostner was also {resent to "stricter interrogations" but as an interpreter. To 
ioy knowledge he was used cnly in a few cases. 

Whenever schiffer conducted a "stricter interrogation", his secretary Christa 
Roy was always present and she took in shorthand the statements made by the 
mistreated prisoners. She was also present when Urs. Selvi and another woman were 
subjected to the "stricter interrogation". It is proved that Schiffer never went 
to any of the "stricter interrogations" without taking along his secretary Christa 
Foy. 


Several times ^chiffer was irritated because of the hesitation of myself as 
well as of the other employees in the execution of beatings. In one of those 
occasions he told us categorically that Communism could only to fought by 
Communist methods and therefore ho had to use us without any discrimination. 

10) Liquidation of Enomy agents and PUS. 

In regard to any supposed system of liquidation of enemy agents and prisoners 
of war in the Operational Zone Alpenvorland, us far us my knowledge is concerned, 

I know of nothing. However, it cannot be denied that such "liquida ions" wera 
possible, especially as I know what the opinion of higher echelons was in regard 
to such questions. In case that any bf the Outposts of the KdS, or Cendarmerie- 
Posts, or Gendarmsri and Cchutzpolizeistutzpunkte have carried out such "liquidations" 
the following nun are in a position to furnish information: the Commander of the 
SP and gD, RR-Gturmbanr.fuhrer Thyrolf, the Commar.der of the Gendarmerie kajor 
Vltzman, the Commander of the ordnungspoliser G^neralmajor Albert and the Lrigade- 
fuhrer Karl Brunner. 

11) The storing of paintings and other art treasures In the Plstota Place 
at Bolzano. 

In the early days of Summer 1944, I received an order from 3S Hauptstumfuhrer 
Georg Schmidt to go immediately with a camera to the Ustoia Falace. There I would 
meet people Wio would show me wi at there was to be photographed. On my way to 
the Palace l met RS Ronoerfuhrer Dr. in Pharmacy ,Valter ..agner who accompanied 
me to the palace. In the palace people ir.-ers busj unloading a truck containing 
paintings and other art treasures. Ar. Italian, a well-educated man, who was present, 
inspected each item, gave the description, took measurements of it and I had to 
photograph it. As soon as the photographs were taken, the uaterial was carried to 
the interior cf the Palace. 1 do not know what happened to tfr;ae art treasures 
when I left. I only heard that all those treasures had been taker: from Florence. 

I do not know whether those art pieces had been taken from museums, galleries, or 
private homes, fiauptwachtmeister of the Si, Hasse, who was the "Getaudevemalter" 
in the Herzogepalast, should know about the disposal, moving and evaluation of the 
previously mentioned art treasures. fthen I finished xy job I had to turn over to 
the well educated Italian six rolls of film. As far as I renumber among the 
paintings that were presented to fiiG to be photographed were those of Tiziani, 
Rembrandt, Durer, Michelangelo anu other artists. Also tlure were Gobelins and 
bronze pieces of all kinu*. All together 1 must have taken about ^40 pictures. 

12) Suspected Gold Treasure in irar.zer feate. 


Also in early Summer 1944, one day sturmbannfuhror Thyrolf gave rae the order to 
go immediately with a civilian car to Franzenfeste and to report to the garrison 
where I was to contact the Commander of the garrison-guards who was ar Obor or 
Hauptabarfuhrer of the SS Police arid to ask him whether the "Rtollan" (mine tunnel) 
was ready to receive. The urgency of tho order rot only awoke my inter.'at but fils? 
my thinking. 

As far as I can remember, when I asked the question to the Commander of the 
Guards he answered me "Yes". While there it became almost clear to me that the 
matter, which by the KdS was classified as a "tfeheime Reichssache" (secret Reich 
affair) was probably the disposal of a special treasure, probably a gold treasure, 
which Adolf Hitler had ordered to be hidden and built in tho Fortress of 
Franzenfeste (Fortessa). Referring to what was to be moved there the names of 
"Franzenfeste" or "Roldschatz Jtalisn" were used. 

13) Looting of the .' lammschlossl noar Toblach. 

In late Aufcunr 1943 I received the order from Sturakannfuhrer Thyrolf to go 
Immediately with RR Oborsharfuhrer ^trasshofer Leopold to the "Klaramshlossl'' near 
Toblach and to rake sure that the place was well guarded by the Gendarmerie Posben. 
The "aramschlossl" was property either of the Italian ptate or of the Italian 
King, or of his "Oeheimkaramorors", one of those "Gehoinkammerers" v;as living in 
it. The "Klammshlosal" was partially looted and to stop further looting I had the 
order to seal the rooms and to stop the free passing of people through its rooms. 

In the castle there was a nan housekeeper; vith Uis mar ar.d with the Gendarmerie- 
posten kommandanter I walked through the rooms and there I could see that the 
place contained many rich and valuable things. 

From what I heard, a great part of the flimiture, clothing, etc. had bean 
carried awajr in two truckloads which drove in the direction of Bolzano, In 
Bolzano it seems that a great part of these things came into the hands of Pater 
Hofer. Especially helpful in the disrosnl of the furniture, clothing, etc., was 
the former owner of the "Sportgeschaft" in Bolzano, Ruedl. Ruedl received in 
my presence the order from Prigadefuhrer Brunner to /rake a complete irventory of 
all items. I later gave this inventory to Leopold Rtrasshofor, l.ho, as I believe 
must have given it later to the "Arbeitsbereich III" (Finance) under the command 
of an Oberatenkommissar. This case without any doubt r,ae classified "Juden an 
Felndwennogen" (Jewish and Enemy Goods), As far as I 'row, Qr. Prosch raiat have 
been the administrator and liquidator of these poods lr, the "Arbeitsbereich III" 
together with the Oberstenkommiasar. I have not heard anything on the further 
developments of this case. 

14) Th* Group Werdig in M?raro. 

I know that in kerano a group of people was formed under tho name of "Gruppe 
WoridigR. I do not know whether this name was just a cover name or if ono of the 
members of the group really had such a name. Howeva , one of the "bi, shots" of 
tho group was S3 Sturmbarnfuhrer Schwendt. This tfendig Group had higher orders 
to carry out all kind of different business. In this way raw materials for defense 
constructions as well as products for dailj' consumption were procured in a large 
scale, l’lie Group 7endig had at Its disposal means of transportation, all the 
communication system, and all this on a large scale. I iuiow that overy day cables 
and radio messages used to come in the FdB for the '.roup T/endig and had to be 
transmitted by phone to Uerano. I do not know undur ;4i03e orders the Group ondig 
was operating just as I do not know well, what kind of Vusiness they treated. 


It «tas known to me in 19*4 from an incident that I h.-d received for 
inspection, that the criminal secretary and SS-nkuptscharfuhrtr Algons Niederwieser, 
who was connected tith the Aussen office at iluran, had snot a trusty of the liruppe 
V'endig,named, I believe, Caubwr or Cuba, who had flown the coop, I believe that 
thi 3 trusty iday also have ooen called Kamoer. He appeared to have been an Italian, 
who was enrolled in the Grupp* . endig as a trusty, and apparently was no longer 
operating as well as the Gruppe ..endlg expected hie: to. This occurrence was at 
that time considered of no importance. 

The effects of the victim V-man, consisting of three trunks of worn out 
clothes, underclothes, etc., were at first consigned to the Aeservation room of 
the Abt. IV and later were given away along with a larger shipment of the same 
kind of effects to the District commission of FSUAF in Innsbruck for distribution 
to t o8u severely injured by touting. A sealed packet with valuables of the 
victim I remember, that must have contained in it a old cigarette case, 3chiff#r 
himself kept. ..hat he did with these valuables is riot known to me. 

After my arrest in Innsbruck on 7 hay 1945, I was first taker to the Camp Rum 
and then to Ludwigsburg. There I met Alfons Niederwieser, likewise internod. We 
happened to speak of the shooting of the Italian V-man in Ueran, then Niederwieser 
Informed me that not he but 5‘turmbannfuhrer Schweridt had shot the trusty, who had 
become a nuisance to him, on a journey from deran to dozen. Nieuerwieeer is in a 
position to givu further details concerning this crime, 

15) Plunaering in the Villa kolacoo. 

the private sanatorium of Or. Folacco was already placed off limits at the 
occupation of tills territory In September 1943. Whether the placing off limits 
took place through tbo office of the oOD or tnrougn that of the irigadefuhrer 
1.runner, it is not known to me. Ir any case 3S-Hauptsc;iarfuhr«r Aranzle along 
with the SS-u. l'olizeifuhrer was engaging himself somehow in the Villa and I also 
heard tha he was enriching himself with the valuable objects of tue Villa. The 
Villa Polacoo was shut up by the Obersten Ko»-aaisaar and he had the right of 
disposition of the house. It was certainly not given over before the end of 
Septemoer 1943 to the KdS for housing purposes. ,.hen the ndJ took the Villa, there 
was not much more of value that could be found. The collected instruments of the 
operating room must have been given over for nospitai purpose* to the Wehrmacht, 
but I am not in a position to give closer information concerning it. 

In order to maue the Villa folacco generally livable, furniture, beds, 
taolu linen, etc., had first to be produced. I know that such stock was brought 
ir. from iieran which came there from attached Jewish villas. 


At the middle ox 1 end of November 1943 a sleeping room was assigned to me in 
the Villa folacco. I had already hoard before, and from then on could observe 
that In particula'. the Verwaltun.yefunrer of the KdS at that time. Foilzeiober in- 
spokton anu SS-Hauptsturmfuhrer Roamanex Fritz took many objects of all kinds from 
the villa and carried them over to the other side of the Drenner. For these trips 
a six or eight passenger vehicle was usually employed, of make "Adler Diplomat 
which could hold a great deal and was driven by the Chauffeur at that time, 33- 
Oberscharfuhrer Albert Lutz, employee of the Stap at Innsbruck and a resident of 
Innsbruca. Lutz xust therefore know best how to *tell where the A>len goods was 
taken. I assume that hosmanek had alreudy before this tine a hiding place, and 
that the plundered objects were never takon directly to Innsbruck where he kept 
only a room in an apartment. 






Roemanek maintained relations with the Stapo empbyee Hildegard Olz, who had lost 
everything in Innsbruck through bomb damage and at that time was living in Fugen 
i. ZiUertal. It is very possible that Roemanek also had objects brought to her. 

In the plundering in the Villa Polacco doubtless besides Fritz Roemanek both his 
secretaries Hilda Ole and tfama Kroll were partakers. Whether also the head of Abt. 
Ill (SD) at that time, SS-Haupsturmfuhrer Helmuth Bunte, had a share in the 
plundering is not known to me. 

SS-Sturabannfuhrer Thyrolf would not himself have taken any of the objects, 
but through Roemanek and the others he doubtless had knowledge of the thefts. 
Thyrolf was just like that with Roemanek and was too weak to abolish the shameless 
nonsense. 

In the Villa Polacco there was e£so a masterpiece violin. This masterpiece 
first disappeared when the villa was occupied by the KdS. I naturally do not 
know where this violin has gone. It would however be possible that, with the 
concurrence of Rosmanek, the driver of the KdS at that time, Adolf Uarchel, living 
in Innsbruck, took the violin. 

At a still later time some copper vessels and metal vases which were there 
were thrown together at the order of Schiffer and the collection of old metal was 
taken to Innsbruck. 

16) Instances of corruption in the KdS at Bozen . 

Particularly since the transfer of Sturmbannfuhrer August Schiffer from 
Triest to Bozen encroachments and injustices of law of all kinds increased. Thus 
countless confiscations of property were carried out by Schiffer particularly, 
for which a just promise was never given. 

One instance occurs to me where in the cloister of Bavalese in which deserters 
and partisan members found refuge, a house search was undertaken, during which a 
bucket of lard was discovered and seized. Obersturmfuhrer Nohava Franz gave this 
bucket of lard over to the house management of the KdS in Bozen. The steward 
placed it in the common kitchen for disposition. Soon after Schiffer heard about 
it and charged Nohava and me to take this bucket of lard from the common kitchen, 
with force if necessary. 

He wanted the entire bucket of hogs lard produred for his own purposes in 
the Polacco Villa. I do not know how the business was then handled. 

As I have already advised under point 9 of ay interrogation, a Frau Selvi 
from Bozen was also interrogated in a thorough manner. This Frau Selvi had a house 
in the Palazzo Rossi at 9 JJaistrasse inne. It had the appearance of a very well 
furnished and well kept up dwelling. I know that Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer with his 
secretary Christa Roy set himself up 6n this house and there requisitioned 
everything for which he or Christa Roy had interest. I had to be present at this 
requisitioning. Schiffer decided there what should be carried off in clothing, 
shoes, etc. He seized among other things also, an especially beautiful, valuable 
spinning wheel, that was later turned over to SS-Obersturmfuhrer and criminal 
Kommissar Kahs for hi* enjoyment. Fraulein Roy took a figured summer dress and 
a brown cloth cape for herself. The remainfctg effects were kept in the 
Asservatlon ro >m of Abt. IV and then later with a collective shipment of clothes 
sent to the district commission of the NSDAP in Innsbruck for those suffering from 


bomb damage. Frau Selvi will be in a position to reveal what wae stolen from 
her home. The food stuff and liquors requisitioned in this house Schiffer 
secured for himself personally. Likewise a sheepskin which he later had sown 
into a coat for himself in the concentration camp. 

After Dal Fabro's arrest Schiffer went with his secretary Hoy and me into 
his house, he maintained a room in the apartment, and requisitioned there the 
collected property of Dal Fabro. Among this were a plain reed trunk and a 
metal coffee machine, which Schiffer acquired. I do not know the other individual 
things that Schiffer or Roy took for therasiveB from this property. 

On 7 April 1945 I had to go to Kastelruth although I was sick, on the order 
of Schiffer, with him and Hans Butz. There he gave me the job of superintending a 
seizure of property of the criminal official Weinguny. He himself went on with 
Hane Butz, and it may be that his secretary Christa Roy was there also, to St. 
Christina in Grodental. In Kastelruth before cay arrival on alleged Oberleutnant 
Schmitz, however, had been taken on suspicion of espionage. Schmitz, however, 
shot himself when captured. Sturmbannfuhrer Schiffer had all the available 
foodstuff and liquors requisitioned in his house and in the house of a Crisenti 
family as well as in still a third whose name is now known. It appeared to be a 
very considerable quantity. From the Schmitz house there was requisitioned about 
50 kg. of bacon, a chest of sausage, salami, lard, oil, brandy and still more. 

It was the same thing in the Crisenti house and in the third whose name is not 
known to me. The goods were brou^it in two parts on Schiffer's order to Bozen 
and there put away into a preserving room of the Villa Polacco for his disposition. 

It was explained to the interested parties that it seemed a punishable use of 
foodstuffs and they were compelled to agree that this stuff would be presented to 
a hospital. I assumed therefore that this food would be presented to a hospital 
in Reran, whereupon I so expressed myself in ay examination report. Viien 
Schiffer read the report he called me an idiot for doing such a thing since the 
interested parties then would be in a position to be able to cause an inquiry to 
be made in Reran as to whether the requisitioned food had been given up there. 

It is obviously proven then that Schiffer did not consider at all giving over the 
requisitioned foodstuff for a useful purpose. 

I myself was in a hospital in Reran during the period between 12 April and 
29 april 1945, and when I had returned, the foodstuff had disappeared altogether 
from the refrigerator room of the Villa Polacco. Ahere Schiffer had taken it, 

I do not know. 

Soon after Schiffer came to Bozen he learned about the carrying out of so- 
called family imprisonments as means of repression arainst any who had members in 
desertion. Certainly he caught the scent that by such family imprisonments 
foodstuffs would be acquired, whereupon he decided upon this course of action and 
ordered me to accompany him, >ie went to St. Leonhard i. Passeier and went to the 
so-called Winnebach-Hof. The relatives of two deserters in this ’ innebach Hof 
were imprisoned and during the search of their house bacon was found which 
Schiffer immediately seized and brought back to Bozen. The requisition was made on 
the pretext that the bacon was mouldy and was therefore condemned. Subsequently 
he had an agreement signed by the otmer of the Winnebach-Hof, tfio was interned in 
the concentration camp in Bozen, that he was in agreement with the gift of the 
bacon to a hospital. By means of this accusation of whole families in the 
Passeiertal at that time there were about 40 persons imprisoned. Those arrests 








war* accomplished to ba aura not on any one day but over a period of time. 

Vhathar as a result of the other arrests food was also seised and taken by 
Schiffer I am not aware. 

Probably at the end of 1943 or the beginning of 1944 the Jewish judge Dr. Low 
was arrested in bozen. I myself had nothing to do with the affair; it was handled 
by the criminal-official Strasshofer. Thyrolf had all the usable household 
furnishings in Low*s house requisitioned and towed off to the Villa Polacco, from 
where part of it was used in the kitchen and part apparently was carried away 
by Rosmanek to Innsbruck. I remember that Frau Low presented a petition in which 
she proved that the household goods had been taken without due process. This 
petition had however no effect. 

A s a consequence of the program calling for the giving up of weapons there 
were taken up among others a great number of hunting weapons for which Sturmbann- 
fuhrer Thyrolf had particular interest. He equipped himself with such weapons 
and sent away several hunting arms to my knowledge. Brigadefuhrer nrunner 
took among other things a valuable Bockflinte. 

In order to control the increasing desertions especially in the Passiertal, 
the commander of the Gendarmerie. Major Witzmann, apparently openly initiated 
a special program with the ss-u. Poliserfuhrer, SS. brigadefuhrer Brunner, the 
commander of the civil police, General-major Albert. For this purpose a so- 
called raiding detachment of the Gendarmerie was formed to which daring younger, 
gendarmes with a knowledge of the mountains were enrolled. This raiding 
detachment, dressed in civilian clotheB, disguised itself as a group of deserters 
and tried to come into contact with the deserters and draft dodgers resting in 
hiding in the heights of the B&sseiertal. In the accomplishment of their mission 
the raiding detachment came upon one deserter who attached himself to thorn. Later 
on this deserter became uncomfortable for the raiding detachment, whereupon it got 
rid of him by shooting the deserter summarily. Neither the name of the victim nor 
of the leader of the raiding detachment is known to me, but Major Witzmann must 
know details concerning it, since a report of the circumstances was made to him. 


17) Guerrilla warfare in the province of pellur.o. 


In Belluno still in 1943, Frontull was appointed cri~inal-eecretary and 
SS-Sturmscharfuhrer} because of his knowledge of the Italian language he was 
in the position to undertake the necessary reconnaissance for counter-combat. 

That the resistance movement, especially in the province of Belluno, would attain 
such significant proportions so soon was not foreseen by the commander of the 
Sicherheitspolizer nor indeed by the 5S-u Polizeifuhrer. In order to bocome 
master of the partisan activity they had undertaken, a single reporting center was 
set up early in Belluno, with the leadership of which S3-Untersturmfuhrer Karl was 
entrusted. Criminal-secretary Frontull was iater relieved and probably trans¬ 
ferred to Genoa; the combatting of this resistance movement in the Province of 
Belluno soon required the most serious interest of the 3S-u. Polizeifuhrer and 
along with him that of the commander of tho Ordnungspolizei and of the commander 
of the Sicherheitspolizei. At the location of the SS-u. Polizeifuhrsr in Bozen 
a guerrilla fighting etaff was developed which was divided into an intelligence 
section and a tactical operations section. To the intelligence section came in 
daily all reports concerning the partisan movement and activity. There these 
news and daily reports wre collected and were disseminated on the one hand to the 
central partisan fighting staff for Italy at Lake Garda, to the hands of the 








Stuff SS-Obergruppenfuhrer Wolff, and on the othor hand to the tactical 
operations section in Dozen. The tactioal operations section searched thoroughly 
in the oollected material, to find whether and where a more comprehensive 
operation ' or fighting the partisans was necessary. The job of finding out about 
the guerrilla movement and activity through informers and of taking prisoners 
through consequent action fell more and more to the Sicherheitspolizei, 

For all the injustices which have resulted as a consequence of the tactical 
operations against partisans in the Delluro area, not the Sicherhietspolizei but 
rather the Ordunungspolizei and further the Waffen-3S and Wehrmacht are anewerable 
as criminally responsible. The 3S-u. Politeifuhrer, Rrigadefuhrer Brunner, was 
doubtless acquainted with all the mere Important activities which happened with 
his knowledge and in large measure aa well by hie order. If, therefore, in the 
province of Belluno the shooting of Geisslsn resulted, if repressive measures 
against the population were undertaken, and if individual as well as whole 
villages were laid in debris and ashes, then Brigade fuhrer Brunner and with him 
the commander of the Ordnungapollzei, General Major Albert, and the commander of 
the Gendarmerie, Major Witzmann, bear the responsibility for it In the greatest 
degree. I believe it advisable to mention that the commander of the Sicherheitspo- 
lizel was moat closely informed after the deed* of these crimes. To what extent 
the then leader of the foreign office at Belluno, SS-Untersturafuhrer Karl had 
previous knowledge of such serious crimee and was concerned therein, my knowledge 
le lacking. 

One circumstance came to my attention in which a police unit forced entrance 
and acted criminally in a 3eminary or the palais of the bishop in Poltre. Two 
higher clergymen were imprisoned and interned in Belluno, of whom they made further 
use when agreements of any sort were to be made with the oartiaan leaders. The 
Bishop of Feltre felt himself forced to make u written complaint, wit what 
consequences, I know abolutely nothing. The Bishop himself should be able to 
give infornation concerning further particulars. 

Continuation of the interrogation on 6 July, 1945. 

18) Eaplonage and Countersspionage in the Sicherheitspolizei, 

I do not believe that an espionage and counter-espionage system was set up in 
the area of the commander of the Sicherheitspolizei and of the SD in Bozen. The 
counter-espionage, that is the counter-intelligence (Gegnerabwher) was set up 
within the scope of duties of the Abt. IV (Gestapo). Counter-intelligence concerned 
itself with the activities of the KdS in Bozen, especially in the comb&t of the 
resistance movement, of the Cuerrilla-u. partisan formations. In order to find 
about their activities they were engated in finding trusted people of all ties 
they wore engated in finding trusted people of all kinds and in all stations of 
life. *or the activities of these trusties a single reporting center, called 
"N-Reforat" was set up in the KdS at Bozen, but this organization never got beyond 
its infancy. 

Espionage in enemy occupied territory was at no time attempted by the Hq of 
the KdS in Bozen, There existed to be sure, at the command of the Sicherheitspolizei 
and of the SP in Italy an Abt VI (Auslandsdiwiat) but 1 do not know whether this 
office concerned itself with espionage or counterespionage, or whether these duties 
did not consist much more in receiving frequent information from outside the office. 










The Issuer of Abt. IV in DdS in Italy vwib Sturmbannfuhrer Dr. Hugel, connected 
with him was SS-Hauptstunafuhrer schonpflug. SS-Oberstumfuhrer, Krimanlkommissar 
Otto Andera led the reporting center at the DdS. The commander of the Sicher- 
heitspolizoi in Itaiy, SS-Gruppenfuhrer, Dr. llhelm Harster, Sturmbannfuhrer Dr. 
Fritz Kranebitter and the above-named Hugel Schonpflug and othera must know 
clues as to whether the BdS concerned itself with espionage or counter-espionage. 

Dp to 20 July 1944 (the attempt on Adolph Hitler) the espionage activity was 
undoubtedly primarily engated with military headquarters. The military intelli¬ 
gence espionage system also rested in the hands of the military authorities. 

So thsre existed so-called military security cor&rol centers and sub-centers in 
German houw territory and also in the territory oocupied by the German V.ehrmacht, 
within the military districts or zones of the military commandants. These head¬ 
quarters were placed unier the control of the Sicherheitspolizei authorities after 
20 July 1944 or thdr activities were strongly influenced by them. Closer 
information on this is not known to me. 

Such a military security control sub-center existed to my knowledge in 
Meran. I was required, thi* was certainly after 20 July 1944, on the personal 
order of the Gauleiter Franz liofer, suddenly to deactivate it from its former 
headquarters. Its written material was then picked up by the Court Officer, 
designated by General Hartmann. I had the impression that the deactivation of 
this headquarters was a blind created by the Sicherheitspolizei in order to create 
the opportunity of subjecting its correspondence files to a thorough examination, 
for I am convinced that the above mentioned deactivation had been already a 
previously talked over and decided affair between Gauleiter Hofer and ileneral 
Hartmann. 

s/ Heinz Andergasssn 
Heinz Andergassen 
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Heinrich Andergassen 
30 August 1908. Hall i. Tirol. 


Flrat a brief autobiography! 

I was bom Auguat 30, 1908, at Solbad Hall in the Tyrol, an 
only aon of poor parents, baptised and brought up in the Homan Catholic 
faith. I etill ,ave one sister, four years older that myself, a war 
widow with five destitute children, who lives in Hall, 'Jy father came 
from a family of thirteen and was a church painter. At Hall 1 went to 
the common school and then attended a three-year course at the town 
school. At the outbreak of the first norld War, my father was thrown 
out of work, and since he was unfit for military service, became dis¬ 
trict policeman at Hall, during the collapse of 1918 he fell ill and 
beoaoe totally blind so that he had to retire on a small pension. 

My parerAs wanted me to become a school teacher, but sines 
their means wars no longer sufficient, I had to go about earning own 
living. 1 got a place as helper in a factory share 1 was soon accepted 
as apprentice so that after three and a half years' work I received a 
certificate ae machinefitter's helper. After 1922 singe of unemployment 
were becoming visible, so 1 decided to enlist in the Army of the Austrian 
Republic. This was not easy, since the peace treaties allowed Austria 
a regular aray of only 16,000 man, so that only a few men were accepted 
yearly. However, with the help of some influential compatriots I was 
accepted on April 8, 1929, and reported at once to the sixth Cyclist 
peldjaeger Battalion at Hall and by 193$ had reached the grade of 
Zugfuhrer. In the army I was employed exclusively aa a mechanic for 
bioyoles and motooyelea. Active service was limited to six years, so 
that aftar this time 1 was retirsd. Once more 1 invoked the help of 
influential friends and secured a place in the Austrian Gendarmerie, 
and on January 1, 1933 reported to the Folios Training School at Inns¬ 
bruck. 


Theoretic training lasted one year. 1 graduated first among 
eighty students, was sent on a temporary appointment to complete my 
practical training at the Police Post of s 0 hwas in the Tyrol. On Jan 
1, 1937 I was ordered to report, in civilian clothes, to a special 
detachment (Rrhebungsgruppe) combatting the illegal activities of the 
National Socialists. I remained with this detachment until the violent 
seisure of power In Austria by the National Socialists in 1938. 








Politic*! developments until March 1938; 


My parent* were etriet Catholic* and brought up my .‘ later 
and myself in the same persuasion. My parent* naturally belonged, under 
the democratic Austrian Republic, to the Christian-Social pa- ty, and 
would never listen to a word in favor of the Social Democrats, far 
less of the Communists or Greater Germany, People’s Party. I was a 
m*«ber of the Tyroleee Home Guard and a loyalist association for the 
defense of the Homeland. During my army service 1 was a member of 
the Christian Defense Association, and as Gendarme I wan a member of 
the Fatherland Front and its ielfare Association "For a new Life”. 

I was also a member of the Christian Athletic Association. About 
Nat onal Socialism I knew little or nothing, since I had never felt 
any personal interest in it. The brown uniform I found very unat¬ 
tractive, and I was irritated bj the unscrupulous propaganda of the 
illegal National Socialist Part , with Its slanderous leaflets, etc. 

As the struggle for power grew more bitter and the >!ational Socialists 
began to indulge in criminal attacks on persons and property, the 
duties of on Austrian policeman, whether he belonged to the Gendar¬ 
merie, the Federal Polios or the Criminal police, became increasingly 
dangerous and taxing. One had to be on call day and night. And to 
add to our troubles, ws had very little knowledge of Nazi tactics. 

To fight any political opponent, one should be familiar with his 
organization and methods, and this was so far from being the case in 
Austria that as 1st* as 193® ** still did not know exactly what an 
SA or an 3S man might be. I kept ay faith with the Austrian Republic 
and until it had fallen, did ny duty as a member of the Special Detach¬ 
ment in the Tyrol. After the National Socialists seized power on the 
night of 11 to 12 March 193®, I oared not go home for eight days be¬ 
cause I was afraid of being arrested. hen I returned to Hall a week 
later, towards evening, I watched a rational Socialist parade from a 
hidden corner. I could scarcely believe ny eyes, and almost fell off 
ny slot when I saw how many people were in that column whom I had 
always thought true and loyal Austrians, *isn I reached my mother’s 
house, I buret into tears and seldt ”It is a good thing Father did 
not live to see what is happening. He could not have stood itt" My 
father he* died on April 30, 1936, after being sick in bed eleven 
months. 

general remark* cr> National Socialism in Austria» 

The National Socialist* in Austria before and after the 
party bann, were mostly members of the Greater Germany Party, former 
Social Democrats, and unsmployed or unemployables of all sort, who 
always kept an eye on Germany and imagined that everything was better 
there. 


k 


As early aa July 1934, the neich v.as exerting strong pressure on the 
Austrian government through its ambassador, van Paper), who demanded 
safe passage to Germany for the murderers o i Chancellor Doll fuss. 

The Austrian National Socialists would never have been able to seise 
power if they had not received all manner of aid from Germany# In 
particular! 

1) An Austrian Legio was formed and trained in Germany 
to affect an armed entry into Austria and foster the pretense that 

the Austrians had "freed" themselves. The Legion was recruited largely 
from among refugee partyHaembere, unemployed or illegally-employed 
persons who had to fear the penalties of the law, etc. 

2) The «r<nan press and radio kept up a constant clamor 
against Austria. Such refuggee party orators as Habicht and Frauen- 
feld were frequent speakers on the German radio. Accordingly, Austrians 
were forbidden to tuns in to such broadcasts or to the speeches of the 
Fuhrer. 


3) The Austrian National Socialists were supplied with 
explosives and with propaganda material. Almost all the propaganda 
distributed in Austria had been smuggled in from Germany, hut es¬ 
pecially the paper, bltts, and later, explosives and large quantities 
of weapons for the illegal party members. 

4) A tax of 1,000 marks was imposed on German Tourists going 
to Austria, so as to disrupt the Usuutr Tourist traffic and create dis¬ 
content in those areas which were primarily dependent on the tourist 
trade. The tax was collected in advance from every German who wished 
to spend his vacation in one of the Austrian provinces. 

5) On February 12, 1938, the last Chancellor of the 
Austrian republic. Dr. Kurt dchuschnigg was forced to meet Hitler 
at Oberselsberg, to discuss the treatment of the Austrian National 
Socialists and concede to them a large measure of freedom. On hie 
return to Vienna the Chancellor wrote a letter to the man who was 
then in charge of security, Hofrat br. Anton von iiort of Innsbruck, 

(who told me its contents) describing his tete-a-tete with Hitler 
who was furiously angry anl tiireatened to have the German air force 
over Vienna before dchuschnigg oould get back there if he did not 
aooeed to all Hitler's demands. The German i^enera Staff was thsn 
called in for further conversations bstwsen Hitler ana Dohuschnigg. 

The contents of this letter can be verified at Innsbruck from Dr. 
von Uorl. A 8 soon as Schuschnigg returned to Vienna an amnisty was 
granted to National .-Socialists in dstsntlon or on trial and they 
were all released, lhey were also allowed to use the German Party 
greeting and to wear trie part; emblem. The Austrian police force 
had to stand by and let itself be laughed at by the National 
Socialists who now cane out into the open. To clear up the 










situation, ^chusclinlgg now decided to hold a j>opular referendum, and 
made a preparatory speech over the Innsbruck radio asking the Austrian 
people whether they would rather play politics or work. After this 
speech a furious attack was launched over the «erman radio which forced 
T'chuschnigg to resign so as to avoid bloodshed, and to turn his powers 
over to 3e ss-Inquart whom Hitler had already forced him, at their 
meeting of February 12, to take into the government. This practically 
oreated a national Gocialist government with a national fociallst 
Chancellor at the head of it. In tl « provinces the party member a has¬ 
tened to seize power for themselves, arresting the lead ng personalities 
and turning the public employees out of office, ^eisa-Inquart next 
addressed a radio appeal to Germany to give him military protection, 
whereupon Orman troops poured over the frontier and the Orman authorities 
took possession of the whole country. Any resistance on the part of 
the Austrian Army Would have been altogether useless. 

Such was the development of Nat oral Socialism in Austria and 
such its a vent to power. Herman propaganda naturally described the 
arrival of German troops in Austria as a sort of love-feast, but & con¬ 
siderable numter of the Austrian rational "ocialist s were far from happy 
when on Uarch 13, 1936 Hitler announced In Vienna that he had to make 
the greatest proclamation of his life: "The land of Austria is a part 
of the greater German belch." The union of Austria to Germany ».as time an 
accomplished fact and Greater Germany had come into being. Put no one, 
least of all the Austrian Kazia, was really satisfied with this slight 
of hand trick, for tactical reasons. Hitler ther. postponed the referendum 
until April 10, and meanwhile toured the various cities of the 
former Austrian provinces, besides accelerating pre-election propaganda. 

So it came about that on April 16, 193®* 96 percent of the population 
voted YKS and thus retified the already accomplished union with Germany, 
wiich could in no case be undone. Meanwhile the Secret Police had been 
organised and trith the help of other party and police forces had taken all 

the opponents of tho regime into custody - and anyone who failed to 

display the Swastika at his window or to wear the party emblem w a con¬ 
sidered an enemy. Those * ublic officials and members of the police force 
who had bj«n especially ssalous in combatting National Socialism while 
it was still illegal, v.ers of course in a particularly bad situations 
Austria was now overrun by a hord of officials from Germany who forced 
the Austrian e.^loyees out of their Jobs. The Imprisoned Austrian patriots 
were said to bo suffering Just retribution, sir.ee great numbers of basis had 
been arrested by them during the early days of the struggle. These 

men were held in custody for longer or shorter terms, but police officers 

who had shown too much zeal in the discharge of their duties or any undue 
severity were sent to concentration camps in Germany proper. 









Austria mss soon bought out by the flood of officials from 
Oermany and the artificially stimulated tourist trade, especially with 
personnel of "Strength through Joy" movement. All consumers' good, 
especially textiles but including all articles of daily use, were 
bought up and shipped to Germany. All tills was very profitable for 
the Germans, since the rate of exchange was fixed at one and a half 
schillings to the Hark. German laws and eustoma were introduced 
and Imposed. 'Die party organisations which had meanwhile been set 
up were very active while all other associations were suppressed. 

Such was the development of Austrian National Gooialism by the Autumn 

of 193«. 

My Political Activity until March 193&» 

A few days after the selsure of power by the National 
Socialists, the former members of the Special Detachment of the Gen¬ 
darmerie wore assigned to serve with the newly-created Secret Police, 
which lacked trained personnel. The administrative office of the 
Secret Police was staffed b 3f>-0berseharfulirer Kegierungsrat Dr. 
Harster exclusively with former party member from the early illegal 
days. This Harster Is the present $ ’-Oruppenfuhrer and General- 
loutnant dsr Polisel Oberregierunpsrat Or. Harster, who was for a 
time head of the Secret Police at the ''ague and after the surrender 
of Italy, head of the s e cret Police there wit'^ headquarters at Verona. 
The Police Office at Innsbruck at first without organization or 
supervision, ho former members of the Gendarmerie, had now to reverse 
our roles overnlgib and after fighting the National ’ocialists for 
yaars, to do Just the opposite. «« e now found those very non whom 
we had pursued and imprisoned because of their political activity 
directing the secret iwlice. free# men suspected and abused us and 
frequently complained to Harster about ue, so that we felt that we 
were holding our Jobs on sufferance. «> were members neither of the 
party nor of any of its subordinate foromtions, and were still called 
"Blacks" and 3ystem bailiffs" - the former government being known 
as the "System", but si ce professional policemen were Indispensable, 
the new men being unable to write reports, etc., we were tolerated. 

Since about fifty Gendarmie of the Tyrol were at this time under 
arrest, and part of them dismissed from the service, orders came from 
Berlin assigning us to the Gendarmerie to serve in the country districts 
where the service was especially short of men. 

iiarly in May I was sent to the Gendar merie post at Volaers 
near Hall in the Tyrol. The former Illegal party members there at 
ones presented me with an application blank for acceptance In the 
party. Accordingly, it waa in May 193®, that I first appliad for 
membership in the N >0AP, and it wae not until January 1^40 that I 
became a member with a membership number well above 6,000,000. 






Once the tension in the Judeten area had been brought to 
a high point by the machinations of Konrad H«nlein, Hitler called 
on the world to witness what the Sudeten Gurmans had to suffer at 
the hands of the Czechs, and at the same time served notice th*t 
Germany was aroused as no nation had ever been befot*. The political 
leaders of island, franco and Italy conferred it Munich and decided 
that the Sudeten provinces should be returned to Germany between the 
first and 10th of October 1938. I was sent to take part in the oc¬ 
cupation with a detachment of Gendarmerie from the Tyrol. This de¬ 
tachment was a closed formation of about 150 men and was not obliged 
to take any active proceedings during its stay in the Sudeten area. 

It was strictly a reserve police force, and since the Csechs 
evacuated the area within the dates set by the 'Juniah agreements 
there were no incidents. Moreover, the detachment marched in the 
rear of the German army. By mld-Oecember the detachment wae with¬ 
drawn to Gras (Austria) and dissolved, the several members being 
returned to their previous poets. Meanwhile 1 was transferred from 
the ordnungapollzei (Gendarmerie) to the Slcherheltepolisel (Gestapo) 
and had to report for duty at the Director's office of the State 
Police at Innsbruck on January 1, 1939* 
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To i Major .. 

Trial Jndpe Advocate with the Allied Military Ttlbunal 
in Rome 


With the help of the following written statement I want to prove once 
again that the information I gave in the otter statements is the full truth and 
that the persons the rumen of whom I nhall give in the course of this statemsrt 
are responsible, respectively partly responsible for the crimes committed on 
allied soldiers at Pozen. I shall explain and give the reasons for ray statements 
and allegations. 

I C F T ? F E P , who, effective 15 October 194 a, was tranforred frau* Trieet to 
Pozen, literally explained to the members of Section IV of the Security Police 
Command on the occasion of hi* inauguration* "In this command nothing effective 
has been accompli shed yet. This will change from now on* I have the full support 
of the Hl$\ Commissary* 

Explanation? with these words SCHIPF1A rebuked the command at Bozen 
as not having had any success as to counter-intelli, ence. ,ith this he was 
perfectly right; for, up to this inauguration, nobody had taken car* of counter¬ 
intelligence, and allied soldiers were handed over to the ^l-HKkaCHT (Armed Forces). 
In addition, it car he learnt from Hchiffor'e inauguration speech, that it was 
his intention to introduce with all means and to enlarge the counter intelligence 
service. In order to reach tnls aim he held lessons with all officials, employees, 
^-leaders and sub-leaders, in which the leaders of the sub-offices of Meran, 

Trient, Bellunn, Cortina, dterang, etc had to take part* 

Puring the lessons <CH. pointed nut in quite an extreme way that he had 
valuable experiences and knowledge as to the matter of counter-intelligence and that 
henceforth the activity of the counter-intelligence service had to be increased 
throughout the jurisdiction of the CouNuanding Officer of the Security Folios too, 
since it depended upon this for the (iwrman people to be or not to be. In tills 
connection *TF. reported about, experiences which he had ooliecteu while fighting 
the soviets nnd about hi* activity in the Triest region. He formulated the 
allegation; Communism can only be fought with Co munistic methods, and nobody 
ought to be timid or weak if It would become necessary to make more severe 
interrogations. Finally, he reserved for himself the right, that all observations 
as to the appearance of enemies had not to be made but to him, and he would arrange 
the furtter necessary measures. As a principle, ;CH. interrogated enemy personnel 
by himself. Py-om hi** words? "I have the full support of the High Commissary" is 
to be seen that, 'TH. when he Introduced himeelf to the Hlgn Commissary, lied given 








an account of hla activity at Triest and that he left no doubt that he would 
continue, henceforth, his activity In this direction in the zone of operation "Al- 
penvorlond" (i.e. foreland of the Alps, glacis of the Alps). At this time, no 
-ember of the command did yot '-now how ~CH. would organize the counter-intelli¬ 
gence service and what kind of methods he intended to apply. 

After ^chlffer had taken over his dutios as deputy of the Commanding 
Officer (whoso name was Thyrolf) and as manager of Section IV, h> told me 
occasionally that during his activity at Triost he caused 50 or 70 bandits to be 
hanged because members of the I*aliur liberty ovament had put an explosive bomb 
into n Carman '•''oldatenheira" (i.e. soldier’s clubhouse), at the explosion of 
hich several soldiers lost their lives and many were wounded. Ho aleo told how 
he himself had killed arrested ran by cutting the veins at the hand Joints with the 
help o' a piece of glass or another sharp instrument. fCH. showed to me photos of 
the hanged members of the cocn.ifcte of liberation. Th*' witness i'b‘ s Christa Hoy 
jjuat be able to give full account of SCH'e activity at Trioat, since she already 
was cH*s secretary at Triost. After bin inauguration at Do'^en, 3CH requested 
Miss Roy to be transferred from Triost and had her come to Posen, slice he could not 
find, allegedly, among th •» ferale employees of the o'floe at Posen an appreciate 
secretary suitable for counter-intelll'once, especially for severe Interrogation. 
After Miss Roy*r nrriva!' at ?ozen it could be seei at once that Mi us Hoy was the 
only person wo whop "gR. trusted e erything for shu allov^od to take part in 
all discussions and conferenctis, 'rp. had with the Commanding Cfficer and 
incoming agents, both in the office as well as in the colloctiv* quarters (Villa 
Pollake). Thus Lies Toy got to know all incidents and ovsnts ar.d she is able t o «ive 
information about them. Visa loy also learnt the contents'of each interrogation 
for 3CR himself dictated the text to her. The single embers of Section JV 
whom 3CM ordered to be present during severe interrogations, in most cases did 
not know the matter, why tho respective person whs arrested end wliat it was that 
one wanted to know from him. N P ver, fch. allowed others to look into his cards 
and in most cases, >h» himself put t>K* questions to tho persona to be Interrogated, 
i.e. if necessary with the help of ar. Interpreter, ‘or tho detention of persons, 

<?CH was specially interested in, he exclusively U3«d officials And employ es of 
his section. Tn most cas-'s th*s« men got h noto Into their hand, viith the naaie, 
the profession and the exact address of their "p'xrtnBn written down on it, in 
addition they got a small note what they had to search for when examining the 
apartment. To a rest a person, in iro-’t cases two or oven three men were sent out, 
ore of whom had to he an interpreter. If thoy did not nw et tho person tliat was to 
be arrested, at hi* homo then the r:«n had to bo on guard (for such purposes they 
wore civilian clothes) one at a tin*, or they had to stay In the apurtuwit until 
the roan who van to bo arrested, returned. An arrested man had to bo brought 
before fCH in his o'fice, immediately, after which SCH himself put the respective 
questions with the help of an interpreter. If th« a '■rested nan gave the 
information that w«» desired he was passed writing puper and a pencil and had to 
write down his story. By this *rcH wanted to learn the handwriting of tho respective 
men or women and that he might use It aa a respectivo pressure. If members of the 
resistance movement gave a comprehensive corifension and If, in addition, they 
announced the extent of tho whole organization and the leading embers they were 
sworn In as agents (spies) and they were released. But at certain times they had 
to appear at certain places and had to furnish now information. On the* occasions 
they were threatened that if thoy x'ailed to return photostatic copies would be made 
of their handwritten statements and the original document would be sent to the 
liberty movement which would then imx itself take care of the traitor. By this 
means men were obligated for the service as an agent, i.e. they were forced and 








an account, of Ha activity at Triest and that he left no doubt that he would 
continue, henceforth, his activity in this direction in the zone of operation "Al- 
penvorland” (i.e. foreland of the Alps, glacis of the Alps), At this time, no 
.ember of the command did yot 'now how ^CH. would organize the counter-intelli¬ 
gence service and what kind of methods he intended to apply. 

Aftor ^ehiffer had taken over his duties as deputy of the Commanding 
Officer (whoso name was Thyrolf) and as manager of Section IV, h> told me 
occasionally that during his activity at Triaat he caused $0 or 70 bandits to be 
hanged because muni era of the Italiur liberty oveaent had put an explosive boob 
into n Oorman "‘'oldatenheira" (i.e. soldier’s clubhouse), at the explosion of 
b’ch several soldiers lost their lives and many were wounded. He also told how 
he himself had killed arrested r on by cutting the veins at the hand Joints with the 
help of a niece of ;.^ass or another sharp instrument, DCH* showed to me photos of 
the hanged members of the coraraltte of liberation. Th« witness l.'i“S Chrieta Roy 
..tust be able to give full account of SCH* s activity st Triaat, since ehe already 
was :;cH#a secretary at Triest. After his inauguration at Dozen, PCH requested 
piss Hoy to be trarsferred fVom Triest and had her come to Dozen, gl ce he could not 
find, allegedly, among female employees of the office at Dozen an appropriate 
sec etary suitable for countej—iritelli anco, especially for severe interrogation* 
After Kiss Woy*? arrival at Dozen it oould be seer, at once that lius Hoy was the 
only person wo whom TH. trusted e crythinc for sho v:as allowed to take port in 
all discussions and conferences, ^rp. had with tin* Commanding Cfflcer and 
incoming agents, both in the office as well as in the collective quarters (Villa 
Poliaks). Thus Lips ioy got to know all incidents and oventa and she is able to give 
information about the®. Visa Toy also learnt the contents of each interrogation 
for SCH himself dictatei the text to her. The single embers of Section TV 
whom SCH ordered to be present during severe interrogatione, in most cases did 
not know the matter, why tho respective person was arrested end vdiat it was that 
one wanted to know from him. Hover, fch. allow'd others to look into hie cards 
and in moat cas^n, lie h.imsolf put tlr- questions to the persona to be interrogatsd, 
i.e. if necessary with tho help of ar. interpreter. ; or th. detention of persons, 

'iCH woe specially interested In, he exclusively U3«d officials And employ es of 
his section. In moat cases those men got a noto into their hand, with the name, 
the profession and the exact address of their <■ partner written down on it, in 
addition they got a small note what they had to search for when axumiriing the 
apartment. To n rest a person. In ircrt cases two or over throe men were sent out, 
ore of when had to be an interpreter. If they did not gw ot tho person that was to 
be arrested, at hit home then the cion had to bo on guard (for such purposes they 
wore civiliun clothes) one at a time, or they had to atay in the apartment until 
the /nan who was to be arrested, lelurned. An arrested man hud to bo brought 
before SCH in his office, immediately, after which SCH himself put tho respective 
questions with the beln of an interpreter. If the arrested nan gave the 
information that wns desired he was passed writing paper and a pencil and had to 
write down his etory. By this PCD wanted to learn the handwriting of the respective 
men or women and that he ."light use it- as a respective pressure. If members of the 
resistance movement gave a comprehensive confession and if, in addition, they 
announced the extent of tho whole organization and the leading embers they were 
sworn in as agents (spies) and they were released, but at certain times they had 
to appear at certain plAces and had to furnish new information. On thes< occasions 
they were threatened that if thoy failed to return photostatic copies would be made 
of their handwritten staleienla and the original document would be sent to the 
liberty movement *Mch T.-ould then tax itself take care of tho traitor. By this 
means men were obligated for the service as an agent, i.e. they were forced and 


compelled - but if somebody gave unsatisfactory information he was 
"interrogated severely", i.e. he unuerwent an interrogation including bodily 
ill treatment. I Already gave written and verbal information about the way this 
happened and that SCH did not even exclude female persons from this treatment. 

As a principle, when working on thi.- cases, SCH refused to hand over the files 
of these cases to an ordinary aourt, sines, according to his opinion, the courts 
worked too slowly and were too mild in their sentences. Though in many cases, 
if such (lies had been handed over, it can be expected that the tribunals too 
would have passed death-sentences or low-time Jail-sentences, SCH could not pasB 
over such persons to the tribunal since they had undergone the "severe interrogation" 
and since they would have told this fact to the tribunal. That' why SCH preferred 
to transfer such persons to a concentration camp, after they were without value 
to him, since they had told everything they knew. Mostly, they were to be 
transferred as class III for then it could be counted upon that they would never 
return from there (Death candidates). 

The first of the so-called "severe Interrogation" SCH himself applied 
on a Catholic priest who played a leading roll in the Italian Committe of 
Liberation in the presence of ss-OberstumfUehrer (equivalent rank in the arayj 
let Lt.) Hrable from Innsbruck, sS-Unteretuimfuehrer (2nd Lt.) Kronas from Alan 
(Vienna) and witness Miss Kroell from Innsbruck. LAter on, ^severe interrogations" 
took plaoe as a matter of routine; they were mostly conducted by SCH himself, 

Mies Hoy always being present. Only the male members who were ordered to attend 
these in terror tions were changed. Here I have to remark that SCH said the 
following wordsi "He will have each employee and each offioial of his office 
attend such severe interrogations; i.e. be will order their attendance. He will 
not allow weak and soft men. In the sixth year of the war everyone had to know 
what there is at stake. Nobody will be allowed to malinger. He who is gold- 
bricking around will be transferred and will be sent to a place where he hae to 
prove himself. V-ith this SCH meant the active fight against bands in the region 
of Helluno or elsewhere. In this cass it is of special lnterst. If Capt. Hail and 
the two English soldiers that parachuted in the region of Trient, underwent severe 
interrogations. As to this, 1 cannot give sure information. Nevertheless it is 
a fact - as far as I can remember todpy - that Capt Hall as well as the two 
Englishmen were led into the machine room of the office at Boaen and were brought 
into the whip. I repeat that I do not exclude the possibility that Capt Kail 
may have been undergone a severe interrogation but only when the witness Miss 
Dr. Schifferegger, interpreter for the English language, was not prosent. It was 
the same in the case of the two Englishmen. I now for entirely sure that the 
older one of the two Englishmen was not beaten. As a matter of fact SCH caused 
Capt Hall and the two Englishmen to be told ai^in and again that he could not 
treat them as prisoners of war, since they had parachuted behind the lines of the 
German front fbr the purpose of committing acts of sabotage. In the case of the 
two Englishmen SCH said they had been dropped together with three other soldiers 
as well as wireless equipment and gunpowder (explosive supplies) and that it had 
been their mission to blow up bridges which were important for the German supply. 

Not until after I had been ta*en a prisoner at Bosen I learned that the allied 
soldiers were officers. All orders store and I received in re Hall and the two 
Fnglishmen were issued as "Geheime Rsichssachs" ( i.e. secret matter of the Reich). 

As to the "severe interogations" it must still be mentioned that SCH ordered the 
following members of his section to be present> 

Unteraturufuehrer (2nd Lt.) KRONES aus Wien 

Sturmacharfuehrer (h.M.) HOKRTLACHINKR 

Hauptscharfuehrer ( " ) NICKL 

" ( " ) rEINGUNI 


Hauptscliarfuehrer (ti.P, 
Scharfuehrer ( " 
Angestellter (employee) 
( - ) 


UATZKuN 
ANiSF frora ien 
STIUPFL from Me ran 
STAFFLhR 


To conclude this count it is to bo observed that su« members of the 
offices of Section IV (Gestapo) and Section V (Criminal police) alroady applied 
the practice of ill-treatment on prisoners w th Knowledge and will of the 
Commanding Officer Thyrolf and the respective leaders of the sections in order 
to get confessions, this was done even before Schiffera inauguration but with other 
means and in an unequal cruel way. Also the eub-offices at Delluno and Trient 
practiced "severe interrogations" and increased in severity according to 
^chiffer’ directives. s c hiffer's doings in the machine room of the office, i.e. 
that Schiffsr conti uously practiced "severe interrogations" on prisoners in his 
own way, became known to every member of the office. Today nobody can talk himself 
out of the affair by asserting that he did not know what SCH did in the machine room 
with his arrestants. The truth of this allegation I prove as fdlowst 

1) Hie commanding officer Thyrolf repeatedly attended such interrogations and 
once he said he should like bo be jut into the whip himself so that he might 
feel himself to what tortures and pains a man is exposed without being beaten 
at all. 

2) SCH preferred to use Jiauptsturmfuehrer ( i.e* captain) Tribus as an interpreter 
during these it "severe interrogations" who quite sure gave information about 
the ill-treatments that occurred on theae occasions to Eturmbannfuehrer (i.e. 
®*Jor) Kinkier, leader of Section III anci Oberaturmfuehrer (i.e. 1st Lt.) Hsring, 
leader of Section I and II, afterwards. Tribus was close friend with rAnkler 
and Hering, and these three men should have told each other everything that 
became known of the person of SCH. and his activity. Further it ie to be added, 
that the single men who were ordered to be present during the ill-treatments, 
talked to one another, which finally brought it about that all members of the 
office got knowledge. Thus all leaders of the differsnt sections, all bS-leaders, 
officials and employees knew of it, 

3) That is why I assert that by this way PS- and I’oliceleader, SS-Brigade-Leader 
Brunner got knowledge, especially as hie office was in the same building, and 
Brunner was in cha ga of the building. 

None of the leading officials (leaders of the Sections) objected to the ill-treat 
mante that *er« commtted on the prisoners nor did anyone use his influence in 
such a way that these ill-treatments were stopped b the High Commanding Officer, 
Harster; v Schlf fer is the most brutsl and meanest an I ever met in 117 life. 

Ruthless against everybody. He brutally asked his sen to do their utmost and 
in a way that he always threatened with immediate imprisonment. He kept his 
men in cheok b declaring during overy roll-call that there were some among ids 
men who committed treason, etc. Nobody knew however, whom he meant by that or could 
have meant. Consequently everybody was always afraid that one day lots were drawn 
for him to be sent to prison by 'chif fer and to be apgravatedly examined. Schiffer 
would easily have accomplished that without further ado in as irnich as he menaced 
everybody to have him shot in case he dared to object or was lacking courage to 
execute an order. Schiffer had as J had already written down, his pistol promptly 
at hand. Thus he once wanted to shoot the llauptsturmfuehrer (captain) Dr. von 
Loeehrichl, so another occasion a driver of his office, a short time before the 
breakdown he cupelled a guard of a railway i^te with his pistol drawn to open the 






Hauptsoiiarfuehrer (K.P.) MATZKiiN 
Scharfuehrer ( " ) AN** from ;i«n 

Angestelltor (employee) STIUPFL from Ueran 
" ( " ) STAFFU.R 

To conclude this count it is to be observed tti&t son® members of the 
offices of Section IV (Gestapo) and Action V (Criminal police) already applied 
the practice of ill-trsatment on prieoners w th knowledge and will of the 
Commanding Officer Thyrolf and the respective leaders of the sectiono in order 
to get confessions, this was done even before Schlffers Inauguration but with other 
means and in an unequal cruel way. Also the sub-offices at Delluno and Trient 
practiced "severe interrogatione" and increased in severity according to 
-iohiffer* directives. s c hiffer'» doings in the machine room of the office, i.e. 
that Schlffer conti uously practiced "severe interrogations" or prisoners in his 
own way, becaras known to every member of the office. Today nobody can talk himself 
out of the affair by asserting that he did not know what XH did in the machine room 
with his arrestants. The truth of this allegation I prove as followsi 

1) The commanding officer Thyrolf repeatedly attended such interrogations and 
once he said he should like to be put into the whip himself so that he might 
feel himself to what tortures and pains a man is exposed without being beaten 
at all. 

2) fiCH preferred to use Mauptsturmfuehrer ( i.s. captain) Tribus as an interpreter 
during these £ "severe interrogations" who quite sure gave Information about 
the ill-treatments that occurred on these occasions to £turabannfushr»r (i.e. 
“Jo**) Winkler, leader of Section III and Obersturmfuehror (i.e. 1st Lt.) Haring, 
leader of Section I and II, afterwards. Tribus was close friend with dinkier 
and Bering, and these three men aho\p.d have told each other everything that 
became known of the person of SCH. and his activity. Further it ie to be added, 
that the single men who were ordered to be present during the ill-treatments, 
talked to one another, which finally brought it about that all members of the 
office got knowledge. Thus all leaders of the different sections, all bS-leaders, 
officials and employees knew of it. 

3) That is why T assert that by this way ‘ S- and f’oliceleader, BS-Brigade-Leadar 
Brunner got knowledge, especially as his office was in the same building, and 
brunner was in cha ga of the building. 

None of the leading officials (leaders of the Sections) objected to the ill-treat 
monte that m re commtted on the prisoners nor did anyone use his influence in 
such a way that these ill-treatments were stopped b the High Commanding Officer, 
Harster} Schlffer is the most brutal and meanest an I ever met in my life. 

Ruthless against everybody. He brutally asked his men to do their utmost and 
In a way that ho always threatened with Immediate imprisonment. He xspt his 
men in check b declaring during every roll-call that there were some among his 
men who committed treason, otc. Nobody knew however, whom he meant by that or could 
have meant. Consequently everybody was always afraid that one day lots were drawn 
for him to bn sent to prison by chif far and to be argravatedly examined. Schlffer 
would easily have accomplished that without further ado in as rmich as he monaced 
everybody to have him shot in case he dared to object or was lacking courage to 
execute an order. Schlffer had as J had already written down, his pistol promptly 
at hand. Thus he once wanted to shoot the iluuptsturmfuehrer (captain) Ur. von 
Losshriohl, an Another occasion a driver of his office, a short time bi.fore the 
breakdown he compelled a guard of a railvay /pte with his pistol drawn to open the 






closed rallwc ty gate and finally he wanted to shoot the member of the office 
Stoetter from .sterzlng on his last drive frcn Boson to Innsbruck. ho 
seriously opposed ochiffer or refused the execution of an order, would have 
been killed by schiffer anyway. It resulted from that, that nobody ventured 
to contradict "CM or to put a stop to his machinations, not even the commander 
himself. Schiffer was in permanent wireless and teletype writing contact and 
daily communication by courier with the offloe of the commander of the secutiy 
police and of the SD in Itaiy in Verona especially with the leader of the 
dejArtment IV Sturmbannfuehrer (major) Dr. Kranebltter from Vienna, ’chiffer 
could therefore permanently report to br. Kranebltter an thr state of the 
fighting the adversary and signed himself hin statements. Mostly the commander 
did not catch sight of tliese reports. Only Miss hoy obtand knowledge of the 
•entente of the sane as she got the reports dictated. 

I am firialy convinced that Schiffer never withheld any facte from D r . 
Kranebltter that means that both tola each other of everything and had no secrets 
one from the other, as both - b fore going to Italy - were on duty in Russia and 
took over from there the way of comm tting cruelties to Italy. 

Proof t Prisoner store one« told m- dir lug his imprisonment that he once had 
driven the car with Schiffer and Kranebltter as riders. On this occasion h# 
succeeded to lister to a part oi their talk gathering that ‘-chiffer Informed 
Kranebltter on the shooting of allied soldiers. Besides Kranebltter was 
often in Bozen thus having the occasion to talk exhaustively on any subject. All 
informations which Kranebltter obtained from Cchiffer earns or this way to the 
commander-in-chief Harsher who then thought it necessary tom ard the Distinguished 
Service Cross 1st class to stumbannfuehrer (major) and cr minal councilor 
Schiffer on the ocoaeion of the latter's visit to Bozen within the frame of a 
service meeting, "hen decorating him he made the following remark; Sturmbannfuehrer 
Schiffer is the man standing amiaet the counter-intekli-’ence. His being oushed in 
front was a blame for commander Thyrolf. The reward by the cowmander in chief 
himself was done at a irregular point of time. Therefore it can be concluded 
that Harster was exactly informed of Schiffer* i activity in Bozen and tolerated 
his doings - he even deemed him wortny for an extraordinary distinction, fhere is 
to add, that Schiffer during thiB activity could count for every assistance from 
the (art of the commander in chief himself and Ur. Kranebi tter, because an 
account of s requisition clerk Placke was attached to him who should be 
especially experienced in steering wireless agents. In my opinion Plake was 
already employed as such in France. besides by request of dohlffer other wireless 
skilled officials were disposed of according to the necessity and used by Schiffer. 

At the beginning Thyrolf was a cal/u and agreeable commander to whom It mattered 
much to appear as commander of the security police at the daily conferences In the 
office of the S3- and police leader Brunner, as the commanders of the Ordrungs- 
polizei (regular police) of the gendarmery, of the fchutzpolizel ( of the safe¬ 
guarding police) and the country leader of the southern Tyrolian service of order 
took part there. Thyrolf having no specialized knowledge In police matters was 
appointed by the High Commissionsr of tho ope.ation zono of Alpenvorland (fore-land 
to the Alps;-Gauleiter (country-leader) arid Relchsetatthalter (imperial governor) 
Franz Nofer and was assisted b him in this actions in any roepect. Only when the 
co.nmander in chief of the security police in Italy - Gruppenfuehrer (lieutenant 
get.eral) Harster was di satisfied with his activity - or rather with his inactivity 
and unability and took Thyrolf ’a removal as a commander into his mind, Thyrolf 
decided to take some greater thing in hand in order to make himself a name on the 
one hand with the commander in chief and with the High commissioner on the other 






hand. At this point of time by the aotivity of agsnta at the outward poat Trento 
It viaa known that an Italian resistance movement aa baing called into being. For 
the moment only the commander Thyrolf, the leader of the outward post Trento and 
the RS-Hauptsturmfuehrer (captain) °chmidt ak had obta nod information on thia 
fact. The named peraons decided then the rolling-up of this organization and ordered 
all officials and men of the office in Itoaen from Heran and lYom Trento for that 
purpose, besides realiable south Tyrolians were appointed aa Interpreters and gen¬ 
darme were to assist the enterprise. Before starting the action a conference wae 
held In the office of the outward post Trento and presided by Thyrolf himself. 

The action itself was split into several sub-commands which were taken over by 
SS-leaders. Handbills were Issued to the men appointed for tils task on which the 
names and addresses of the men to be taken prisoners were rioted down. In case 
there was the sign of a orosu on tho handbill, that meant that the person to be 
arrested was to bo shot "on escape" entering or while searching the lodgings, 
the cellars or the topstory. ..hen explaining hie plans at a conference on duty 
in Trento, Thyrolf gave utterance that he did not want to see a person designated 
with a cross, i ho did not fully understand this mode of expression received 
clarification from the occasional section leader shortly before starting action. 

On this described way 15-20 Italians ware authentically killed In these actions. 

The most Important persons of this Italian resistance raovement were arrested and 
brought to Rosen, where they lud to undergo an examination by Thyrolf hima«lf. 

Hereby the min defendant - a count Panel - Jumped out of a window of tho third 
floor of the office at an unnoticed moment and committed suicide in this way. At 
the end of the Interrogation the other arrested persons were brourfit for punishment 
to the special court of the High Commissioner In Bosen. The court sentenced some to 
the death-penalty and the rest to punishments of imprisonment of many yoara. 

Although the accomplishment of this notion against an Italian resistance movement 
was sufficiently known to the court of that place and to the Italian authorities, 

I report on that once more in order to prove in this association that: 

1) Thyrolf ordered - in accordance with the High Conmi a oner - Gauleiter 
(leader of a province) Hofer and with the QS-leader and police loader 
Brunner - the infringement of law by shooting on escape already before 
Schiffer*a arrival in Bosen. 

2) All SS-leaders at that time and all leading officials had obtained knowledge 
of that fact that moans that they had decided together with the commander 
Thyrolf the execution of this notion in this way. 

3) Concerning the execution of thia action informationwis given instantly to 
tho commander in chief Harater and to the High oaavaisaioner and a report was 
made too that accomplishing this action 15 - 20 persons were shot "on escap'd". 
That the killed persons really tried to escape and thus were shot was neither 

believed true by the comm/mcter in ch ef nor by the High Coamieeioner. 

Moreover it Is -.ranted that both of them obtained perspioious information on 
that. 

U) I got to knew that the reports for the commander in chief contained among 
other phrases the following sentencet The accomplishment of this action 
brought about a feeling of satisfaction within the rightly thinking part of 
tho Italian population. But in reality thia measure had been the germ for 
renewed resistance and for furious hatred ngalr.st the Gormans. It results 
from this argumentation that the measure "shooting an escape" was decided and 
tolerated from above. Should such measures not have been issued in tendency 






with Cauluitor (loader of a province Hof or, or the Si'- and polio* loader 
nrunner or thu coimaundur In chief Harater, thence after the shooting of the 
Italians they had to become neat'* of the nocesslt' to abolish ana forbid such 
infringements of law once for over arid above it to punish the persons 
responsible for that. b u t right the contrary happened, by sanctioning this 
action. 

Today neither 'runner nor Harater, Kranebitter or anybody else may find the 
pretext of having nothing know of such things. Oh the contrary, they all havo 
to admit to have decided, ordered and tolerated such crimes, further argum*%ita- 
tion to that object vd.ll follow n the next paragraphs. 

Thyrolf made the remark in front of sum men of his office: hoc to that man who 
brings up alive a hostile paratrooper to this office, by tils roauvrk Thyrolf wanted 
his men to shoot landed paratroopers "on escape" after the apprehension. To the 
objection of a man that there was not always a chance of shooting somebody on 
escape as mostly several persona were present on a landing spot, Thyrolf 
responded that there wee opportunities always everywhere (in the stiarcase, in the 
hall, etc.), rho the different men wore to idiom else Thyrolf aside the remark 
unfortunately I do not know any more. Thyrolf aide this remark authentically on 
the shootings-grounds ii Boxen. Today I can record Thyrolf’a rem&kr as he talked 
on that for another t'me on the occasion of a walk. He said to the criminal 
inspector Kaes and to me that he would institute a lawsuit at the polio* and SS- 
court against everybody who will bring an inimical paratrooper alive to his 
office. On this occasion Thyrolf even went eo far as to threaten with the 
institution of a lav. suit. 

It was Thryolf s*o still in February 1945 held a roll call ndth all S3 leaders, 
su. leaders and men, as well as officials end auplftyoes (also female) in the course 
of which he expressed himself literally: 

Th* '"an, who fbubts the victory of our weapons, will corae before ay pistoll" 

'i ally a last order of Hitler of the fallowing contents was brought up: "The 
relatives of the f oan who without being wounded is taken prisoner by the enemy 
or who does not fi^it to the last, will b oalled to account in the way of the 
liability of ilia kin," 

Thyrolf likewise announced ti. is order of the Fuehrer on the occasion of the roll 
call. It is remamabel for Ttiyrolf the attitude of commander Thyrolf that only 
after 3chiffer’« arrival he came right fbrward and joined himself with 
3ehiffer's cruel methods respectively tolerated and supported them. I venture to 
suppose that Uupt. Hall would never heve lost his life if Schiffer had not come 
to cozen, Thyrolf never had had thu will to kill Capt. Hall but would have 
delivered him to the Armed Forces. S eing however that Schiffer proceeded 
more inconsiderately, brutally and criminally than he was used to be Joined his 
methods and machinations. Here I should like to insert that already in bosen 
to the American inquiring commission I turned in two Judgments in my handwriting 
on th* persons Thyrolf and bohiffar. 

To the e-iso of the master pi 1 tn</ pendarntery : BUI 2 

Buta always stubbornly con'radictH t:> have lend a iiand to the killing'of Capt Hall, 
He contradlct.au this fact when questioned by criminal inspector Fchoster and 
afterwards wten confronted wit’, tors aid n.e, although I succeeded to reconstruct 






with (lauluitor (loader of a province Hof or, or the 33- ami police leader 
brtuuier or the co^aandor In ci.ief Harster, thonce after the shooting of the 
Italians they had to become aware of the nocoaalt to itbolish and forbid such 
infringement a 0 f law once for ever and above it to punish the persons 
responsible for that. h u t right the contrary happened, by sanctioning this 
action. 

Today neither i runner nor Harster, t ranebitter or anybody else may find tho 
pretext of having nothing know of such things. On the contrary, they all havo 
to admit to have decided, ordered and tolerated auch crimes. Further argu*u<%ita- 
tion to that object vdll follow n the next paragraphs, 

Thyrolf made the remark in front of sons men of his office: . 00 to that taan who 
brings up alive a hostile paratrooper to this offioe. by tils remark Thyrolf wanted 
hie raw to shoot landed paratroopers "on escape" after the apprehension. To the 
objection of a man that there was not always a chance of shooting somebody on 
escape as mostly several persona were present on a landing spot, Thyrolf 
responded that there we e opportunities always everywhere (in the stiarcase, in the 
hall, etc.), 1 ho the different non wore to whom else Thyrolf made the remark 
unfortunately I do not know any more. Thyrolf unde this remark authentically on 
the shootings-grounds ii Boaer. Today I can rocord Thyrolf *b rem&kr as he talked 
on that for another time on the occasion of a walk. He said to the criminal 
inspector Kaes and to me that he would institute a lawsuit at the polioe and 3S- 
court against everybody who will bring an inimical paratrooper alive to his 
offioe. On this occasion Thyrolf even went so far as to threaten with the 
institution of a lav. suit. 

It was Thryolf who still in February 1945 hold a roll call with all S3 leaders, 
subleaders and men, as well as officials and employees (also female) in the course 
of which he expressed himself literally; 

The man, who rfcubts the victory of our weapons, vdll corae before qy pistol!" 

?i ally a last order of Hitler of tho following contents was brought up; "The 
relatives of the aan who without, being wounded is taken prisoner by the enemy 
or who does not fight to the lust, will be called to account in the way of the 
liability of ilia kin." 

Thyrolf likewise announced this order of the Fuehrer on the occasion of the roll 
call. It is reoaniabel for Ttjyrolf the attitude of commander Thyrolf that only 
after 3 chiffer*a arrival ho came right fbrward ard joined himself with 
hchiffer's cruel methods respectively tolerated and supported them. I venture to 
suppose Unit dipt. Hall would never heve lost his life if Schiffer had not come 
to oossen. Thyrolf never had had tho will to kill Capt. Hall but would have 
delivered him to the Armed Forces. S eing however that Schiffsr proceeded 
more inconsiderately, brutally and criminally than he was used to be Joined his 
methods and machinations. Here I should like to insert that already in bosen 
to the American inquiring commission J turned in two Judgments in my handwriting 
on the persons Thyrolf and bohiffer. 

lo tht> C130 of tho master 0" lhi- gendarmery t BUI2 

Buta always stubbornly con' radlcts to have lend a iiand to the killing'of Capt Hall. 
He contradicted this fact when questioned by criminal inspector Schoster and 
afterwards wlen confronted with ; tors and n.e, although I succeeded to reconstruct 






with Cauluitor (loader of a province Hofor, or the SS- and police leader 
nrunner or the oo'^mntuiuT in chief Hurster, thence after the shooting of the 
Italians they had to become aware of the necessit. to abolish and forbid such 
infrti^'.eraontB of law once for over arid above it to punish the persons 
responsible for that. i>ut right the contrary happened, ty sanctioning this 
action. 

Today neither i'runner nor Harater, Kranebitter or anybody else may find tho 
pretext of having nothing known of such things. (H the contrary, they all have 
to admit to have decided, ordered and tolerated, such crimes. Further argum^ita- 
tion to that object vdll follow n the next paragraphs. 

Thyrolf made the remark in front of eons tuen of his olfioet -oo to that man who 
brings up alive a hostile paratrooper to tills office, by tils remark Thyrolf wanted 
his men to shoot landed paratroopers "on escape" after the apprehension. To the 
objection of a man that there was not always a chance of shooting somebody on 
escape as mostly several persona were present on a landing spot, Thyrolf 
responded that there we e opportunities always everywhere (in the stiarcase, in the 
hall, etc.), ho the different non were to idiom else Thyrolf abde the remark 
unfortunately I do not know any more. Thyrolf unde this remark authentically on 
the shootings-grounds li Boaer. Today 1 can rocord Thyrolf ’b ruoakr ae ho talked 
on that for another t^ioe on thu occasion of a walk. Ht said to the criminal 
inspector Kass and to me that he would institute & lawsuit at the polios and iiS- 
court against everybody who will bring an inimical paratrooper alive to his 
offioe. On this occasion Thyrolf even went so far as to threaten with the 
Institution of a lav. suit. 

It was Thryolf who still in February 1945 hold a roll call with all 33 leaders, 
subleaders and men, as well as officials arid emplAyoes (also female) in the course 
of whioh he expressed himself literallyt 

The wan, who dbubta the victory of our weapons, will come before qy pistol!" 

. r i ally a last order of Hitler of the fallowing contents wa* brought upj "The 
relatives of the nan who without boing wounded is taken prisoner by the enemy 
or who does not firfit to the lust, will bo called to account in the way of the 
liability of tils kin." 

Thyrolf likewise announced this order of the Fuehrer on the occasion of the roll 
call. It is remarkabel for Thyrolf the attitude of cojraaniier Thyrolf that only 
after 3chiffer»s arrival ho came right fbrward and joined himself with 
nehiffer’e cruel methods respectively tolerated arid supported them. I venture to 
suppose that Gapt. Hall would never heve lost his life if Sohiffer hud not come 
to bosen. Thyrolf never had had tho will to kill Capt. Hall but would have 
delivered him to the Armed Forces. S eing however that iiehiffor proceeded 
more inconsiderately, brutally and criminally than he was used to be Joined his 
methods and machinations. Here I should like to insert that already in bosen 
to the American inquiring commission J turned in two Judgments in my handwriting 
on the persons Thyrolf and dohiffer. 

To the e-iso of the master o’ tho pendarmcry i bUIZ 

Buta always stubbornly contradicts to have lend a hand to the killing'of Capt Hall, 
Me contradicted this fact when questioned by criminal inspector f5chost«r and 
afterwards whsn confronted wit!, tors and oie, although I succeeded to reconstruct 


the whole course of events on this occasion. Now I will also tr to make un 
argumentation on this matter and expose all disagreements in vhioh But* had been 
entangledi 

1) Once Hut* stated that he received Schiffer’s Invitation Just to look on at 

a confrontation and therefore did not know that it was the matter of killing 
a person. Furthermore hut* stated in this connection» If he had known what 
it was all about he would never have accepted C chiffer's invitation* 

Against that I bring forward, that But* instantly recognised in the 
aforesaid machine room what it was all about. If he had seriously had the 
Intention not to assist a killing, he could have retraced his steps and told 
Schiffer that he did not want to stay. Neverthelesa Luta watched the necessary 
arrangements . ade in the machine room and requestea by dchiffer he lent finally 
a hand >n the killing of Capt. Hall although he did not belong to that office 
and matters were not his, especially as ho ooulu never be ordered to do so. 
sohiffer took butz with him to the machine room out of sensation. 

2) On another occasion But* declared that ^chiffer had the intention to make 

him hard (but*). Yes, it is right, that Cchiffer had out* to assist aggravated 
examinations in the cellar several times and that uut* took part at those. 

This fact has not been so far contested by Huts. 

3) But* is an old friend of Schiffer's. The two have known each other as old 
"Naxis" ano revolutionaries for many years. Both of them are bearers of the 
golden party badge. 

U) During the imprisonment hut* tola me, that schiffer had informed him on the 
case Capt Hail that Capt Hall had offered bchlffer 10,OCX) $ in case he 
discharged him. Schiffer however rejected his offer ( I rawer got to know 
anything of that), The knowledge of this offer proves that But* was quite a 
close friend of Sehiffsr's otherwise he woulu not have informed him* 

5) Puts warts to make believe that I erred in my observation. As to this I cannot 
but say that I dio not err. .‘Jo far 7 "aid the full and sober truth in all 
points and dd not hold back anything. ..hy should I just falsely incriminate 
But* or why should I have been wrong as to my observation? There is no 
reason for it* 

Another co-prlsorer, he is the south Tirolean Plngera told me by the way that onoa, 
Cpt Hall sent a letter to the command) nvr officer Thyrolf In wh ch he requested 
to be tr ated as a prisoner who is to be exchanged. I do not Know how far this 
affair is already known to the court and was laready pursued. 

With the foregoing statement I now believe to have furnished evidence to the 
prosecuting authority to assist the charges against the above mentioned responsible 
men. As to these statements I am, at every time ready to be confronted to the 
accused persons and I shall repeat my testimony before the tribunal and unoer oath 
If further deatils should become known to me which are of importance for the 
evidertoe before the tribunal, I shall announce them at an appropriate time* 

Hritten by myeolf, a/ Heinrich A\Ci£>R3AS3EN 


A TUUli COPY* 


Prosecution's xhibit 20 for Identification (Not /ui*dtted by agreement 
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Avursa, xtober 2, 1945 


’■ ITNKSS PROTOCOL 

taken on October 2, 1945 In the internment camp at Averse, tilth internee 
Johann 'Hans) Buts, Keister of the Gendarmerie, bom April 6, 1911 in 
Trefeid, (religion) gottglaublg (Protestant), legitimate eon of Friedrich and 
Helene, nee Buts, widowed after (death) of Henriette, nee Neubaura since 
April 27, 1941) last residence at Innsbruck, Aral No. 276, who, after an 
explanation of the reasons for thie questioning and having been admonished 
to tell the truth, states the following! 

1. As to (oar) persont I was born as a legitimate eon of my parents; 

T have two brother, named Karl and Frits. In Krsfeld, I attended the 
elementary sohool u til the year of 192$ and than learned the trade of a 
painter. In addition to my employment by the firm where I learned uy trade, I was 
also employed temporarily as a painter's helper by the firm of August icHffer 

in Krefeld. There I made acquaintance of his son, August Sohiffer, the later 
’S-Sturmbannfuehrer and Criminal director. Or, rather, I came to know Schiffer 
in the NSDAP and, being recommended by him, I became a (painter's) helper of 
his father. On April 1, 1928, I entered the NfJDAP and, beside# that, have been 
a member of the AS since 1930. After 1933* I* being an old Party-member, was 
awarded the gold medal of the party and, bcaidee that, I was promoted in the 
SA to an SA-Sturmfuehrer. 

September 16, 193#, I married H«nriette lieubaum, with whom I have a 
child (boy) named UDO, at present 4^ years old. Uy wife died on April 
27, 1941 in Innsbruak. My child ie now being taken care of by my cousin 
named Dolores Froehlich in Innsbruck. 

2. My activity in the German Police s Because of the prevalent unem- 
ployment, I enlisted - April 1, 1934 - in the police (Schutspolisei) in 
Duesburg, In the middle of 1935» I was transferred to the motorised 
gendarmerie in Duesburg, and May $, 1938, 1 arrived in Irtfisbruck. In the 
year of 1943, I was transferred to the Gendarmerieeinseldienst, but also 
remained in charge of the Motorised Gendarmerie section. Uy base station 
is the District Gendarmerie Post in Innsbruck. September 1, 1939 I entered 
the B3, being pressed to do it by my boss, and there I held the rank of an 
SB-Untersturafuehrer. 

February 12, 1944, I was ordered to report to Brimen in South Tyrol as 
an instructor to the Polios - Baon - Defragger which had just been formed 
there, and remained in this capacity until February 12, 194$. As of this 
date, I was transferred to Uolaano to the Commander of the Gendarmerie 
ee a driver. I was assigned as a personal driver to the Commander of the 
Gendarmerie, Major iltsaann. 

3. My acquaintance with the ..S-'lturn.nannfuehrer Aueust Schiffert 

As I have already stated, I mads acquaintance of August Schiffer 
during an NSPAP meting in Krefeld towards the end of 1929. ho made 
friends, accosted oru another by "l)u H , and through his recommendation I 
was employed as a holper b the firm of his father. 










I maintained contact wLth Jchiffer and, consequently, mss informed 
about his (later) career* I knew that he became a member of the Security 
Police, that he became a Criminal Director and an SS-Sturabannfuehrer. I 
maintained personal oontaot with Sohlffer, as well as contact through corres¬ 
pondence «hen he was later transferred to Stettin and Berlin, and later to 
the East, to Trimat and Bolsano. 

'•Then 1 came to South Tyrol, chif'fer visited m there one day In Brixen; 
It was that Sunday when he and the Commander of the security Police and of 
the SD (Security Service), sS-Sturabannfuehrer Thyrolf had an (automobile) 
accident, in which Ihyrolf suffered injury of the bridge of his nose. After 
that, Schiffer visited ms two more times in brixen and I went to see him 
when ay duties brought me to Bolsano. Our friendly relationship was not 
harmed by anything, that is, even the distance of space between us did not 
break this friendship. 

I knew Schiffer as a stubborn man without regard (for others), who was 
accustomed to force his way, even despite good advise. Although I repeatedly 
had differences with him, our friendship remained unbroken. 

When I was transferred to Bolsano, Schiffer repeatedly urged me to get 
myself transferred to the Secret State Police. I did not feel very enthus¬ 
iastic about it since I had already become aecumtomed to the life of a 
Gendarme. But Schiffer kept on pressing this idea and told me that he would 
pull all the strings so that I would at least be ordered to (work with) 
the Gestapo in Bolsano and that I would have the opportunity to work for 
him. Schiffer constantly lnfornmd me about that was going on, made me come 
to see him in his office or looked me up in my office. Also during my off- 
duty hours, 1 often saw Schiffer and often visited him in the Villa Polacco. 

4. The case of Captain RODERICK HALLi 

Shortly after I had buen transferred to Bolzano, Schiffer called me 
to his office and told ms that he had in hands an enemy agent, an American 
Captain, who had been infiltrated behind the front lines. Schiffer made a 
statement that this man would never see America again (alive). Schiffer 
stated further that this man's mission was to blow up bridges in South Tyrol 
and commit other sots of sabotage. I made a remark that he ought to think 
the whole thing over since in this case there was a question of a soldier 
of an enemy arny whom he cannot simply liquidate, schiffer, however, did 
not pay any attention to this objection and declared that in this case a roan 
is involved vho had worked together with the bandits (Partisans) and, conse¬ 
quently, should Im treated as such. I recall that Schiffer told me also 
that the American Captain came of a prominent American family, was a good 
friend of Hoosovelt's sons but that te would have him liquidated exactly 
for that reason and Mould not take this fact at all in consideration. 

A few days later - it must have been late in the afternoon, Schiffer 
called me to hia office and told me that he had to confront the American 
Captain with an Italian Partisan leader. This confronting, however, was 



carried out In the following manner. The American Captain, handcuffed and 
blindfolded, was brought in. Schiffer asked me to take part In the con¬ 
fronting, since these things were new to me and it would do me wood to 
know about suoh things. Ihen chlffer was telling me this, there was nobody 
in Ids room. Schiffer then called the office of Andergassen or Store on 
the telephone and asked whether those two were already "downstairs." Me un¬ 
doubtedly meant the cellar where I was present several times before with 
Schiffer during the intensified cross-examinations. One of the female 
employees had obviously answored Schiffer*s question in the affirmative 
that Andurgassen and store were in the cellar, because -chlffer asked me 
to follow him. I went with him down to the oellar of the Corpo d'Ar ata, 
into the so-called machine room. Andergassen and Stors came soon; they 
brought along a man in an American uniform with insignia of rank, which, 
however, I did not recognise at that time. The man's face was covered 
with a gray cloth and his hands were cuffed behind his back. AndurgaBsen 
and Store placed the man - it was Captain Hall - in front of a regulating 
wheel at the left side of the door. One of the two looked the door from 
the inside. I was surprised since I ox; acted the bringing In of the Parti¬ 
san leader who was supposed to be confronted with Captain Hall. As I 
turned toward Schiffer to ask for his explanation, he put his finger on 
his lips indicating that I should keep silent, i lit a cigarette and 
saw how Andergassen tied a laundry line with an open noose around the neck 
of Captain Hall and, in the meantime, tied it to the first regulating wheel. 
Then one of the two, either Andergassen or Store, pulled the legs of Captain 
Hall so that he fell directly into the noose. I heard the sound of ths 
falling body and saw how Hall's body balled itself together. As Hall 
was pulling his legs up to this body in order to (again) gain ground under 
himself, his legs were lifted up by Schiffer in Buoh a manner that Schiffer, 
with one leg, held both legs of H 11 in the air. Hall was being pushed 
down by one shoulder towards the floor, that is, into the noose, probably 
by Store. The sod of the laundry line must have beon held by one of the 
two, Andsrgassen or Stors. I cannot say with osrtainty who did this. If 
it will ba maintained that I myself tool* part in the rnrder of Hall, that 
I helped to push Hall into the noose by pressing on his shoulders, I suet 
definitely stats this. I havs not put ay hand on Hall at all, have not 
touohed him either before or after his death. I had no knowledge of the 
faot that Hall was to be killed in the maohine room. For that reason I 
went to point out thst I was not present in Schiffer's room when he gave 
orders to Andergassen and stors to kill Hall. I maintain, despite the 
statements of Andergassen and torz, that I cams to the cellar without any 
idea of what was about to happen and there I. became witness of the murder 
of Captain Hall. If I had known what 3ohiffsr planned to do to Hall, I 
would suroly not have been present. 

Remark t Har.s Buts was confronted with Heins Andergassen and Albin Store, 
who ere also interned at Averse. Andergassen and stors had the opportunity 
to describe the sequer.ee of events as they knew them. Andergassen as 
well as Store claim unequivoeally that Hans Bute took part in the murder 
of Captain Hall Insofar as he pushed him into the noose by pressure 
(exerted) upon his shoulder. Store cannot remember exactly whother 






But* was present In ichiffer's office when Schiffsr gave him and Audergeasen 
tha order to kill Hail; on the other hand, Andergaeaon maintains that Hans 
H u t* was present when he (An'torgaaaen) and Store were called to Rchiffer's 
office and when they were J-ven orders to hang Fall. In Andergassen's 
opinion, But* ciu.t i*ve knovm exactly what was about to happen and must 
have known also that Captain Hall would be hanged in the cellar of the 
office building. Store eaid also that he remembered that Ichiffer asked 
but*, while Hall was being hanged, for some kind of holp. 3tor* cannot 
remember, however, what words (exactly) ’’chiffer used. 

Hans Bute was given the opportunity to repeat his description of the 
case in the presence of Andergassen and Store. Bute, as before, maintained 
that he (1) took no active part in the murder of Capta. Hall, (2) came down to 
the cellar completely ignorant of what was about to happen. Bute continuesi 

"Despite my having been confronted with Andergassen and Stora and despite 
the statements of Wiese two of which (statements) I have knowledge, I 
maintain that I had not been informed In advance by Schiffer that he wanted 
to kill Capt. Hall. He only told me that Hall (tho American Captain) would 
be confronted with a Partisan leader, furthermore, when I became witness 
to Hall's murder, I have taken no part in murdering Hall. If Store m intains 
that 3o*>lff«r askod for my help in the cellar, he must be idstaken. 

When Hall had been held for some time in the noose and gave no more 
signs of being alive, Andergassen and 3chl’fsr made sure th t he was dead 
by placing their ear on Hall's heart in order to hoar whether tho heart 
wee still beating. On Schiffer'r. order, I had to step out and make sure 
that no uninvited would com« when the corpse would be spirited out of the 
machine-room. I walked dowi the cellar-corridor until tho corridor-bend. 

In the meantime, Andergassen nnd Store alone were carrying tho corpse with 
their own hands from the machine-room back into the cell where Hall had 
been interned. Schiffer followed these two. The corpse was brought to 
the cell and fut down on the flbor on the right side of the cell. Fly the 
head of the corpse, in the comer of the cell, was a chair around whose 
backrest Andergassen tied a rope and this (rope) he engaged in the form of 
a noose around Hall's neck. I noticed that H^ll had been stripped of hie 
trousers in the machine room. 1 don't know what happened to these trousers, 

I only saw that Andergassen, or Store, was carrying them out of the uachine- 
rooa. Jum I asked Schiffsr why were they hanging Hell on the back of tho 
chair, he answered me that this wan necessary, ’’tint this method was leas 
noisy than shootln g and less conspicuous. That when tho corpse would be 
found in the oell the next morning, nobody could doubt that ho had hanged 
himself. I left the cellar then and went with dehlffer into his office. 

I didn't notice that Andergassen discovered in the lost minute that the 
hand-cuffs had to be taken off the hands of Hall's corpse, fhsn we came to 
the office, I seriously objected to the fact that ‘Ichiffer had made me 
see this thing, Schiffer answered thit I needed to be hardened up and that 
was why he had given me the opportunity to take part In this execution. 

He mentioned also that we were fighting a fight for Cermany'e survival, that 






It wns necopaary to act the way he did and that I needed to oecome hard, 
etc. To toy question how ho planned to et the corps© out of the collar, 
he answered that he would let. t be transported into the Police Transient 
Camp (polizeillche Purchgangslager) in I’olzanoj there a coffin would be 
made for it arxi the burial would be taker, care of by the camp authorities. 

X asked Schiffer later hot. he coulu justify such actions to his superior* 
and (askod) whether there were regulations permitting such actions, where¬ 
upon schiffer answered me that there were no regulations but, in any case, 
one was protected from "the top". 

I have never found out anything about the spiriting away of Hall's 
corpse from the cellar or about its dispoad. I am assuming, however, that 
Schiffer really let the corpse be transported in to th© Police Transient 
Camp (poliseiliche DurchgangslAger),— About tho caeo of Captain Hall, 1 
have spoken to no one besides Schiffer. I took no initiative to talk ubout 
It with Andergassen or r 'torz; and they took no initiative to talk about the 
case with me. SrMffer, to be sure, has nevor asked me not to talk about 
Hall's case, but I never had an opportunity to talk to anyone about the 
whfcle thing, 

Whether and in what manner chi for juntifled the deatr of Captain 
Hall, I do not know, j don't know whether he reported truly about the real 
•tat* of things to his superiors, that is to the r-S-Policefuebrer and to tho 
SD in Verona, or whether he made a re ort about the doath of Captain Hall, 

I do not remember that, the killing of Captain Hall was mentioned even once 
in the presence of the secretary, Krista "oy. I have no knowledge, either, 
that in ray presence there was a discussion of the Hall case, or, ropseetively, 
of hlr death, with Thyrolf, 

5, The case of 1 jttlejohn, Crowley and Parker. 

I knew about the existence of the Lnglish Captain Ilttlejohn and his 
"ergeant Crowley for the reason that I saw them both In Schlffer's office 
as they were brought in for interrogation. I can also recall that to my 
question what would happen wit these people, Schiffer answered that he would 
have them liquidated. Tt was not possible to ranks him change his mind when 
I reminded him of the baseness of bis actions and of b&e plane. On the 
contrary, he wanted to persuade me that it was absolutely necessary' to take 
very strict steps against all prisoners of war and enemy agents without 
making any difference among those concerned. To Sshlffsr, especially the 
members of tho enemy Air Forces wei'e no soldiers but criminals wham he 
wanted to treat as such. hether and when Sohiffer let the English Captain 
Littlejohn and his Sergeant Crowley be shot, I do not know. I only know 
that In connection with these two an American flyer wns mentioned, it must 
have been this Ch»rl«s Parker. Only today' during my Interrogation 1 found 
out that I was confusing tho case of Littlejohn-crowley-Parker with the 
case of Hammond-Medard-Tafoya. B u t according to what Schlffer said, there 
is absolutely no doubt that ho let the members cf the English Air Forces 
Littlejohn and P r ov*l ey as well as the American flyer Parker be liquidated 
by shooting. Schlffer, however, did not tell w anything else about this case, 

6, The case of Hammond, jjeriard and Tafoyai 

It could have been Saturday, Uarcb 24, 1945, as I *as, during the morning 


hours, in Sniffer's o if ice. He called in - without giving ny explanation in 
advance - Andergassen and stors and in ray presence gave them the order to pick 
up from the police transient car,., three American flyers the aa ie evening at the 
fall of darkness anu tc dispose of them as had been already agreed. Schiffer 
added that the thing had to work, aa the three yrsru to bo shot while trying to 
escape, I ras of the opinion that the persons concerned were the already mentioned 
Captain Littlejohn and Crowley as well as another flyer. Hollowing the manner in which 
the order was given to Andergassen i>nd Store, I had the impression that the caste 
hao been already discussed with these two. Schiffer gave the order to hand the throe 
American flyers to the Iliegerhorstkommandatur in Bolzano or, respectively, to 
shoot them on the way there, as ho saldi "to shoot them during their attempt to 
escape." It was clear to rae that Schiffer again, following a premeditated plan, 
was letting members of sneray air forces be simply liquidated. The suae evening, 
Schiffer, Thyrolf, Josef riaoke and l went to several inns in Bolzano, from 
where we went oack to the Villa folacco, considerably inebriated. ' hon no entered 
the villa, there in the hall were ill as liaaa Kroell, the secretary of Thyrolf, Rise 
Roy, the secretary of Schiffer, a non-corndnsionsu officer of the Vehrmaoht and 
an SS-Obersturufuehrer Haring, E asides th.t, Andergassen and flora were there In 
the roam; when Thyrolf entered the hall, ho three his pistol and his (pistol) belt 
in a long arc down on the rug, obviously unuer the influence of alcohol, hhsn 
Andergassen came, ids he told himj "I am expecting your report*’' Andergassen then 
reported to him about what had happened. I haw that Thyrolf with Andergassen 
and Stors left the hall and went Into the adjacent ciusic room. Ichlffer unst 
have joined the threo above mentioned there, hat was being discussed there I 
do not know. I think I remember that Thyrolf was first to re-enter the hall snd that 
he seated himsslf at the table by tho stove. I did not rot ice that 'I’hyrolf proposed 
a toast to the dead. I did not hear, either, that ho shouted at A/rlerijassen: 

"3hould I go ovor or do you var.t to go to get rid of that one?" It is possible 
that I was not in the roora at tnat time. hen <jhi °er entered the room, an argument 
took place between "’hyrolf and hi/r about the receiving of tho report (of Andergassen)• 
3 ohiffer claimed that the executed wore his prisoners, that he ordered their 
execution and, consequently, the report ’vus supposed to ho given to him and not to 
Commander Thyrolf; on the other hand, Thyrolf claimed that ho was tho Commander 
and, consequently, responsible and untitled to rece’vo n raj>ort about the carrying 
out of an order. Tho reason for tho argument was clear to all those who were 
present as it w s clear to me. The Oberstumfuehrsr Herlng as well as Bntua Kroell, 
Christa Roy and Josef Flack# must have known what the subject matter of the argument 
was. The non-commlaslonod officer of tho tbrmacht, whom ] had mentioned, had 
left the house after we hsd arrived. 

Thore was no discussion at the tnblo about the three American flyers in Uia 
evening of Larch 2A, 1945. At least nothin,; • s said about thorn in my presence. 

I left quite early that day and went home.—The following rooming, Sunday, liarch 
25, 1945, I met ^rhlffer In the office building. Schiffer told me that one of the 
three Americans who were to be shot tho preceding evening by Andergassen and Stors 
was only seriously wounded b. a shot through hi- belly nnd that h* is now lying 
in thl 3 condition In a cell in tho Corpo d*Annate. J asked chlffor what he was 
planning to do with this flyer; '•chlffor answered me that he would have him 
liquidated. To my suggestion, that he should send the man to a hospital, dchiffer 
exclairaed; "You inunt be crazy, .-Dan, he'll be liquidated and then he'll be through," 
Ronday, torch 26, 1945, I found out from .Schiffer that he had the wounded 
American finally liquidated by a cotip da grace . Schiffer told ue this on 
Monday afternoon. hat happened with the cornse, J do not know; I did not 
ask about it. T did not speak about this case either with Andergassen or with 
Storz. Later I -;sked schiffer ' ow ho was planning to Justify before his superiors 
the shooting of tho three men, to which he rave me the following answer! 






"There won't be any more talkin; about itj they were shot while trying to escape 
and this liquidated. They nust believe me this, that's why I am Schiffer," 

7 . tfy leaving the German Tolioe t 

As I lave already mentioned, .chiffer wanted me unconditionally in the 
Stapo in Polzano with him. V<hen he loft Bolzano on April 30, 1943, he told me that 

he was expecting me at the latest the following day in Innsbruck in the 

restaurant Korreth. I said to him that I could not lravo my post here so easily; 

he aaswered me that Its had arranged everything with tho Crupper.fuehrer Dr, Harster, 

so I could come to the Stapo to Innsbruck; that he would need me there as soon an 
he received his orders to start a hrwolf movement there. That Dr, Harster gave 
him personally the order to start, a terror organization in Innsbruck, I had no 
enthusiasm for an enterprise of that sort, I remained in Bolzano whore - on 
yay 1, 1945 - I received an order from Captain Naegele, tho adjutant of the 
Police (ONtoungepolizei) Commander, to leave immediately for Innsbruck and to report 
there at tho ox’fice of the state Police. 

I stayed in lolzano and ^ay 8, 1945, I was interned there in the police 
barracks, May 13, 1945 I ".as first taker to Verona, iiay 15 to lUmini, Juris 15, 

1945 to Ancona and July 7, 1945 to Tarrunto. From there I came - on September 3, 
1945 - to the camp in Avoraa. 

Schiffer left some trunks with various effects with my family in Innsbruck, 

I assume that these thing? o*ri still be found there. 


/s/ Hans Butz 

/•/ Rchoster /t/(BUTZ HAK3) 

Th« foregoing- translation was prepared by me and is a true and correct 
translation from the (l*man to 'nglish. 

Dated October 26, 1945 Signed: Paul . . p.ivak. T/4 . 32208875 

I certify that the above named acted in his official capacity as a translator 
for the ar Crimes Investigation loot'on, 2677th Regiment, strategic fervices 
Unit (Provisional), 


Signed Arthur Banaasan 

2nd Lt. AUS 
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SAMUEL L. LEWIS 
Major, Cl’S 
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Headgear of 2nd ;'Aft regimenti lLuret coloured beret British 
airborne patten. worr. lovoi. a. tho head unu pulled aver the 
right oar* A badge Is worn on tho front left side. Heraldic 
description of tho bade* - ')*; a fluid sable a sword argent 
proper winged azure above the motto "Hho tares .ins”. 
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MAC REPORT 17 MARCH 1945 2nd Lt. CHARLES C. PARKER A/C B-25 J 43-27489 


APO 650, USA 


SUBJECT* Aircraft Casualty on Combat Mission on 17 March 1945* 

TO t Statistical Officer, 340th Bomb Group, (M) 

1* As I closed ay bomb bay doors and started the breakaway off 
the target I noticed a ship crossing over and in front of us* I saw 
five men bail out and their chutes open. There could have been six 
chutes. 

2* After what 1 thought was the fifth man bail out, the ship 
flew straight and level for a few seconds and then rolled over an 
its right wing and started in a dive from which it never recovered. 
It crashed at approximately a-8209. 


HAROLD 0. SMITH 
1st Lt., Air Corps, 
0-752362 


A TRUE COPT 

s/ J. B. Hughes 
J. B. HUGHES, MAJOR, A.C. 


A TRUE COPT* 

SAMUEL L. LERIS 
Major, CBS 

Trial Judge Advocate 






MAC REPORT 


PILOTi CHARLES C. PARKER - A/C 


17 MARCH 1945 

#43-27489 

489th Bombardment Squadron (M) AAP 
340th Bombardment Group (M) AAF 


APO 650 C/0 Postmaster 
New York, New York 
17 March 1945 


SUBJECTi Missing Air Crew Report 

TO : Operations Officer, 340th Boob Group (M) 

1, I was flying as turret gunner in aircraft #43-27638-9-0. 

As we started to leave the target after dropping bombs I heard 
four close burets of flak. Looking out, I noticed ship 
#43-27489 9-P pull underneath the plane in which I was flying. 

The plane was still under control at this time. I saw no fire at 
any time. When the falling plane had reached a distance of 
approximstely eight hundred yards from my plane I saw two bottom 
hatches drop out of the plane. Pour of the crew members bailed 
out at this time. As the plane started to dive, two more jumped 
dear. The last person to leave bailed at an altitude of about 
1000 feet. The plane went into a spin and craved into the mountains 
about 25 miles west of the target. 


/ Alphonse S. Laurla 
ALPHONSE S. LAURIA 
S/Sgt., Air Corps, 
Gunner 


A TRUE COPY 


J. B. HUGHES, MAJOR, A.D. 


A TRUE COPY* 



SAMUEL L. LEWIS 

Major, CWS 

Trial Judge Advocate 


Pros. Ex 23 (b) 
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HEAD QUARTERS 

2677th Rsgiment 

OFFICE OP STRATEGIC SERVICES (PROV.) 

APO 512 

5 July 1945 


SUBJ’XJTt Location of Guavas of Air Force Personnel* 

TO t Graves Registration, ACL, MTOUSA 

1* In making an investigation of war crimes in the city of 
Bolsano, Italy, the following listed officers and men were found to 
be burled in the cemetery of the Resurrection in Bolzano. The grave 
markers indicate that the men Involved were flyers. 

2. Of the individuals listed below, PARKS’., LLDARD, EAMMCHD, 
ANT) NARRAN were murdered by mestoers of the Gestapo. The v*ar Crimes 
Investigation Seotion of this organization has located, arrested, 
interrogated, and obtained confessions of these murderers. 

3* This situation is being reported to the „ar Crimes Section, 
JAO/WTO. 

4* It la believud that the Casualty Branch should be notified 
of the location of these officers and men. 


PARKER, CHARLES C., 

American Flyer 
0-784340 

Burled 19 March 1945. 


JUDSON B. SMITH, 
Major, AGD 
Chief, HCIS. 


A TRUE EXTRACT C0*T 

a/ J. B. Hughes _ 

J. B. HUGHES, MAJOR, A.C. 


SAMUEL L. LERIS 
Major, CTO 

Trial Judge Advocate. 
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MS/JAO/FS/4 5/18(2) 


IN TH : '’A TIER OF THE MURDER OF 

MAJOR K.R. LITTLEJOHN 
AND 

CORPORAL JOSEPH CRO.VLEY 
BOTH OF No. 2 S.A.S. RUGIHtfiT AT 
BOLZANO, ITALY, on 19 March 1945. 


British National Office Charge No. UK-C/B. 241 
United Nations ,Var Crimea Commission Reference 1545/UK/0/238 


AFFIDAVIT. 


I, Major Robert 'Aalker-Brown, D.S.O., M.B.R., (74210) of No. 2 S.A.S. Regiment 
with permanent home address at PETERHEAD in the County of ABERDEEN, MAKE OATH 
and say as followsj- 

1. In February 1945 a number of personnel of No. 2 S.A.S.Regiment wsre employed 
on Operation "Cold Comfort", I was the squadron commander of the squadron 
which carried out this operation. 

2. Ch 15 February 1945, when making my way out of enemy territory, I received 
a W.T. signal from Major R.R. Farran, D.S.O., U.C., the detachment commander at 
squadron headquarters, to the effect that Major R.R.LITTLfci’OHN, a wireless 
operator and one soldier had parachuted into the BRENNER PASS area on 15 February 
1945. This signal was sent to me for information only. 

3. On 16 February 1945, having passed through the enemy lines, I reached ny 
squadron headquarters at FLORENCE and ascertained from Major Farran that the 
personnel who had been dropped in operation "Cold Comfort" were Major LITTLEJOHN, 
Corporal CROWLET and Corporal CLARK. They had been dropped in the area to the 
north eaot of VERONA to carry o$t a reconnissance of the BRHJNER PASS area. 

4. On lfl February 1945 Major LITTIZJOHN sent a signal to me by W.T. saying that 
he was using a wireless set of Major WILKINSON commanding mission "KUINA M of 

No. 1. Special Force, having damaged his own sat on landing. The signal stated 
that the situation on the ground was dangerous for wireless communication and that 
he would not be able to make further contact with foe until 23 February 1945. At 
this time Major WILKINSON WAS near ASIAOO. 

5. On 23 or 2A February 1945 Major LITTLEJOHN confirmed by W.T. signal that he 
wished his main body to be sent in to me. The main body was accordingly sent in 
on the night of 25/26 February 1945. This party parachuted about 10 milee from 
the point where they should have done and, in consequence, they signalled 
approximately a week later having made contact with Major WILKINSON that 
LITTTEJOHN and CR0 V 7JT were missing after a patrol clash. 

6. On 5 March T received a ’V.T. signal from Major WILKINSON stating that 
LITTLEJOHN was missing after a patrol clash, on 8 Parch 1945 I received a 
further signal from him that UTTUSJOHN had either been captured or killed. 

7. In or about the beginning of April 1945 an Italian guide interpreter named 
CONTI ("non-de-guerre"), who lived in ROME, who had been with LITTLEJOHN and 
CRO’ T.EY, came to my squadron headquarters. On questioning him, I ascertained 
that LITTLEJOHN and CROt'LEY were captured on the night of 25/26 February. Ne 
further stated that he had spoken to Italians in ROVFRKTO (Map reference A 7404) 
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who had told him that they had seen two British soldiers wearing rad berate 
arrive at the S.S. headquarters building there. Me had been told that they 
left some time later in a closed behicle and were then alive. This was within 
a weak of 25 February 1945. CONTI is an educated Italian whose reliability 
is fairly high and who can be contacted through "Special Operations Mediterranean". 
He was employed by Major WILKINSON. 

9 , Qn 25 March I received a further signal from Major WILKINSON stating that 
local Italians in the area of RdVERETO had seen two British soldiers wearing red 
berets. 

9. Major R. R. LITTLEJOHN and Corporal J. CROT'LU have never returned from the 
operation upon which they were sent. They are still listed as "Missing". 


S 'OfW Py the aforesaid ROBERT (AI.KSR-BROW ) 
at 6, Spring Gardens in the City of ) 

WESTMINSTER this T»’ENTT-FOURTH day of ) s/ R. Walker Brown 

OCTORER 1945, ) (SIGNED) R.V'AIKFR-BROWN 

BEFORE ME, 

s/ S. 0. Olson 

(SIGHT'D) S.O.OLSCN, 

Captain, Legal Staff. 


Military Department, 

Office of The Judge Advocate General, 
LONDON, 8.W.I. 


cb/aes 


A TRUE COPTi 


^ / / LLU&ei 


I _ i 


SAMUEL I.. LEWIS 


Major, CWS 

Trial Judge Advocate, 
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MAC REPORT, 20 March, 1945, Pilot- 2nd Lt. JAMES E. JACOBS, B-25J A/C No, 43-27537 

(ftz) 


488th BOMBARDMENT SQUADRON (M) AAF 
340th B MBARDMENT OROUP (M) AAF 

APO 650, U. S. Arwy 
20 March, 1945. 


SUBJECT: Micaing Aircraft, No* 43-27537 («Z) 

TO * Operations Officer, 340th Bomb Op (M), APO 650, U.S.Anny. 

1, Report of Turret Gunner, No* 8B: 

a, " 8 Z was flying on our right wing in the chaf-phoephoroue element. 
As we went over the target, three or four heavy burets of flak hit us, 8Z 
apparently vitally hit, fell behind end announced over the VHP that they were 
feathering an engine, By that time they were out of sight of us," 


Kenneth G. Bryan, 
S/Sgt., USAAF, 

ASN 12025320 


A TRUE COPT: 

a/ J. B. Hughes 
J. B. HUGHES 
Major, A.C, 


A TRUE COPT: 


<s_ .YU ■ 

SAMUEL L. LEWIS 
Major, CHS 

Trial Judge Advocate 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Pros. Ex 28 (a) 


MAC REPORT 22 March 1945 2nd Lt. John E. JACOBS A/C B-25J 43-27537 


APO 650, USA 


SUBJECTt Aircraft Casualty on Combat Mission of March 20 1945. 
TOt Statistical Officer, 340th Bomb Gp. (M) 


1. I was flying in the lead ship of the No. 3 box as Co-Pilot, 
when J saw a buret of flak hit a ship that was In the 488th box, which 
was flying as No. 2 box of the formation. It looked like a right wing 
ship but I am not sure. The airplane seemed to pull up into a partial 
stall, and then the right wing dropped down and the nose wont straight 
down, and the ship was still going straight down when it went out of 
sight, below our rose. 

2. Just before I lost sight of the ship 1 saw what appeared to be 
one man leave the ship, but he hadn't pulled hie 'chute when I last saw 
himj but he had enoughtlne to pull it after he had gone out of my sight. 


/s/ Robert E. Donaldson 
V ROBERT EL DONALDSON, 
2nd Lt., Air Corps, 
ASN 0-768028 


A TRUE COPTi 


•/ J. B. Hughes 
J. B. HUGHES 
Major, A. C. 


C 


A TRUE COPT: 




SAMBUL L. LEWIS 


Major, ere 

Trial Judgs Advocate 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Pros. Ex 28 (b) 
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For the WAR CRIMES OFFICE 

Judge Advocate General’s Department - War Department 
United States of America 


In the matter of the execution 
of an unknown partisan organizer 
in Bolseno, Italy, on 26 March 
1945. 


perpetuation of Testimony of Melvin 
Ernest Kelly, S/Sgt., ASN 16018876, 
AUS 


406 W. Fort Street, Farmington, Illinois. 


21 October 1945 

John A, Lannan, Special Agent, SIC 
John A. Lannan, Special Agent, SIC 

q. state your name, raiut, serial number, and permanent home address. 

A, Melvin Ernest Kelly, s/Sgt 
ASN 16018878 

406 W. Fort Street, Farmington, Illinois. 

Q. State the date and place of your birth and citizenship. 

A. I was bom cn 30 December 1922 at Gilchrist, Illinois. I am a United States 
citizen. 

Q. State your education. 

A. I attended school through the tenth grade at Farmington, Illinois. 

Q. What was your civilian occupation? 

A. I was a truck driver in Farmington, Illinois. 

Q. What is your marital status? 

A. I am single. 

Q. Were you a prisoner of war? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When were you returned to the United States from overseas duty? 

A. I returned to the United States on 29 May 1945 at New York city. 

Q. What was your organization in the Army? 

A. I was with the 340th Bomb Group, 488th Bomb Squadron. 

Q. When were you captured and at what places were you held and state the 
approximate dates? 

A. I was shot down at Bologna, Italy, on 20 March 1945 and held in a city 
jail at Male, Italy, from 20 March 1945 to 24 March 1945. Next I was 
taken to Bolseno, Italy, and held there from 25 March 1945 to 26 March 
1945. I was then brought to Bozen, Italy, and remained there from 26 March 
1945 to 9 April 1945* I was then taken to Stalag VII-A, Moosburg, and was 
held here from 20 Aprkl 1945 to 30 April 1945 when I was liberated by 
the American 14th Armored Division. 

Q. Did you witness any executions of American soldiers at any time while a 
prisoner of war? 

A. Yes. On 26 March 1945 at Bolseno Prison Camp I was forced to watch the 
execution of a soldier. 

Q. State what you know of your own knowledge about the incident. 

A. The members of my crew and myself had been beaten and threatened with 


Prosecution’s Exhibit 29, 
for identification. 


Taken at; 

Date : 

In the Presence of; 
Questions by : 











death if we did not tell the Germans about our radar bombing system. 

At about 9:00 am the same day an officer with an SS insignia accompanied 
by six guards came and got three of ue out of our cell. We were marched into 
the prison yard up to a distance of about three feet from a four man 
firing squad. Standing against a wall was a man dressed in a uniform of 
an aiglish soldier. As soon as we faced the firing squad and the man 
against the wall, the firing squad was called to attention in the order 
given to fire. I saw the man against the wall begin to fall and I 
imediately turned away. We were immediately marched back to our cell. 

Q. Did you see the man after he fell? 

A. No, I did not, but I know that he had been shot. 

Q. Do you know who the man was that was executed? 

A. I do not know his name, but I had talked to him for a few hurried minutes 
in the latrine before his execution. 

Q, What was this conversation about? 

A. He told me that he was an American from the West Coast and that he was a 
partisan organizer who had been sent to Italy. He also said that there 
were only two of them left. 

Q. Did he say how many there were originally? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Did he tell you any more? 

A. No, as he did not seem fully to take me into his confidence and we could not 
be sure if the walls were wired for sound. 

Q. Do you believe this man was an American? 

A. Yes, I do, as he spoke with a clear American accent. 

Q. Could you further identify him as an American? 

A. Yes, at the time that I talked to him, there was another American in the 
uniform of a United States soldier who shortly after this man was executed 
told me more of this situation. 

q. What did he tell you? 

A. He told me that of 37 partisan organizers who were sent from the United 
States he was the only one left alive. 

Q. Was this man in uniform? 

A. Yes. He was in the uniform of a United States soldier, but had no rank or 

insignis and spoke with no other accent than American. He said he was from 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and warned us not to talk of anything the Germans 
might wish to learn. 

Q. Did he tell you what had happened to the others? 

A. Yes, he told me that they had been executed at the rate of one per day, 
including the one that I myself saw that day. 

Q. What else did he tell you? 

A. He said that he knew he was going to be executed the following day and 
wanted us to report to the nearest G-2 if we ever had the opportunity. 

Q. Do you know the names of either of these men? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Who else witnessed the execution? 

A. It was witnessed by the bombardier of our crew Eirst Lt. George W. Hammond, 

57 Temple Avenue, Newman, Georgia, and engineer gunner S/Sgt Uedard R. Tafoya. 
P. 0. Box #66, Yolo, California. ' 

Q. Who was responsible for this execution? 

A. I believe it was the same two men, a civilian and an SS officer, who beat 
and threatened the menfcers of my crew and aiyself. 

Q. Do you know their names? 

A. No, as no names were used in our presence. 
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death if we did not tell the Germane about our radar bombing system. 

At about 9:00 am the same day an officer with an SS inaignia accompanied 
by six guards came and got three of ua out of our cell. We were marched into 
the prison yard up to a distance of about three feet from a four man 
firing squad. Standing against a wall was a man dressed in a uniform of 
an *hglish soldier. As soon as we faced the firing squad and the man 
against the wall, the firing squad was called to attention in the order 
given to fire. I saw the man against the wall begin to fall and I 
inmediately turned away. We were immediately marched back to our cell. 

Q. Did you see the man after he fell? 

A. No, I did not, but I know that he had been shot. 

Q. Do you know who the man was that was executed? 

A. I do not know his name, but I had talked to him for a few hurried minutes 
in the latrine before his execution. 

Q. What was this conversation about? 

A. He told me that he was an American from the West Coast and that he was a 
partisan organizer who had been sent to Italy. He also said that there 
were only two of them left. 

Q. Did he say how many there were originally? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Did he tell you any more? 

A. No, as he did not seem fully to take me into his confidence and we could not 
be sure if the walls were wired for sound. 

Q. Do you believe this man was an American? 

A. Yes, I do, as he spoke with a clear American accent. 

Q. Could you further identify him as an American? 

A. Yes, at the time that I talked to him, there wa3 another American in the 
uniform of a United States soldier who shortly after this man was executed 
told me more of this situation. 

q. What did he tell you? 

A. He told me that of 37 partizan organizers who were sent from the Uhited 
States he was the only one left alive. 

Q. Was this man in uniform? 

A. Yes, He was in the uniform of a United States soldier, but had no rank or 

insignia and spoke with no other accent than American. He said he was from 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and warned us not to talk of anything the Germans 
might wish to learn. 

Q. Did he tell you what had happened to the others? 

A. Yes, he told me that they had been executed at the rate of one per day, 
including the one that I myself saw that day. 

Q. What else did he tell you? 

A. He said that he knew he was going to be executed the following day and 
wanted us to report to the nearest G-2 if we ever had the opportunity. 

Q. Do you know the names of either of these men? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Who else witnessed the execution? 

A. It was witnessed by the bombardier of our crew Eirst Lt. George W. Hammond, 

57 Temple Avenue, Newman, Georgia, and engineer gunner S/Sgt Medard R. Tafoya. 
P. 0. Box #66, Yolo, California. 

Q. Who was responsible for this execution? 

A. I believe it was the same two men, a civilian and an SS officer, who beat 
and threatened the members of my crew and myself. 

Q. Do you know their names? 

A. No, as no names were used in our presence. 
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Q. Can you describe the civilian? 

A. The civilian was between 26 and 30 years of age, was six feet one inch or 
six feet two inches tall, weighed about 190 pounds, had thick brown hair, 
had good teeth, and had a ruddy complexion. He had unusually large hands; 
the knuckles of which were pushed back much in the manner of a prize-fighter’ 
hands. He spoke very good English with an Oxford accent. In general 
appearance along with his speech, he could have passed as an Englishman. 

He wore a brown suit and carried a 9 mm berretta (semi-automatic pistol). 

He had the habit of saying, "Luftgangster". 

Q. Can you describe the SS officer? 

A. He was about 35 years of age, standing five feet eight inches tall, weighed 
about 160 or 170 pounds, had a ruddy complexion, and he always wore gloves. 

He did not apparently speak English. 

Q. Have you anything further to add? 

A. Tea. Of the six members of our crew, three of us had been threatned with 

death. On the same day that we witnessed the execution, I was transferred to 
Bozen, Italy, along with 2nd Lt. James E. Jacobs, 105 Y r . Clinch Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and S/Sgt Jack B. Willingham, il6 Washington Avenue, 
Evansville, Indiana. When we returned to United States in May of 1945, we 
learned from the families of Lt. Hammond and S/Sgt. Tafoya, and 2nd Lt. 

Hardy D, Narron, Rt. #2, Kenly, North Carolina, that they had been reported 
killed in action on 20 March 1945, the day we had been shot down. My 
name was on the cell occupied by Lt. Narron, but I wa3 in the cell with 
his name on it, but re said nothing about it to the Germans. 

Q. Do you know any #ore of the incident? 

A. I do not. 

s/ Melvin Ernest Kelley _ 

Melvin Ernest Kelly, S/Sgt. 

State of Illinois ) 

) SS 

County of Fulton ) 

I, Melvin Ernest Kelly, of lawful age, being duly sworn on oath, state 
that I have read the foregoing transcription of my interrogation and all answers 
contained therein are true to the best of ny knowledge and belief. 

s/ Melvin Ernest Kelley 

(Seal) Melvin Ernest Kelly, s/Sgt. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4 day of Nov. 1945. 

s/ Bernice Hick _ 

(Notary Public) 

My commission expires: June 17, 1947. 

CERTIFICATE 

I, John A. Lannan, Special Agent, SIC, certify that Melvin Ernest Kelly, 

S/Agt., ASN 16018878, personally appeared before me on 21 October 1945 and 
testified concerning war crimes, and that the foregoing is an accurate 
transcription of the answers given by him to the several questions set forth. 

Place* Chicago, Illinois 

Date* 30 Oct 1945 _ s/ John A. Lannan _ 

JOHN A. LANNAN 
Special Agent 
SIC 


A TRUE COPY: 
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SAMUEL L. LEWIS,Major,CW5 
Trial Judge Advocate 







For the VAR CM S OFFICE 


Judge Advocate General's Department - ,ar Department 
United State* of America 


**tm***«<HH»«*#**!» ******* 

In the matter of the beating of * Perpetuation of Testimony of Melvin 

Six American prisoner* of war by * Krneat Kelly, 3/Fgt., ASN 1601887ft, 

ftft officer* at Uolseno, Italy, on * AU8 
26 ‘torch 1945. * 

** » H-Z **** ****** 1HHHMHNHI« 

Taken at » 406 K, Fort Street, Farmington, Illinois 

Date ; 21 October 1945 

In the Presence of; John A, Lannan, Special Agent, SIC 

Questions by: John A. lannan. Special Agent, SIC 

q, State your name, rank, serial number, and permanent home address. 

A. Melvin Kmest Kelly, s/dgt. 

ASN 16018878 

406 Fort Street, Farmington, Illinois 
£. State tho date and place of your birth and citizenship. 

A. I was born on 30 December 1922 at Gilchrist, Illinois. I am a United States 
eitisen. 

Q. State your edudtion. 

A. I attended school through the tenth grade at Farminrton, Illinois. 

d. that was your civilian occupation? 

A. I was a truck driver in Farmington, Illinois. 

Q. '\hat is your marital status? 

A. I am single. 

Q. V/#re you a prisoner of war? 

A. Tes. 

Q, *rhen were you returned to the United States from overseas duty? 

A. I returned to the United States on 29 May 1945 at New York City. 

Q. hat was your organization in the *ruy? 

A. I was with the 340th Bomb Group, 488 th Bomb Squadron. 

Q. Vhen were you captured and ut what places were you held and state the 
approxira e dates? 

A. I was shot down at Bologna, Italy, on 20 March 1945 and held in a city Jail at 

Vale, Italy, from 20 March 1945 to 24 March 1945. Next T was taken to Bolseno, 

Italy, and held there from 25 March 1945 to 26 Itorch 1945* I was then brought 
to dozen, Italy, and remained there from 26 March 1945 to 9 april 1945. I was 
then taken to !talag VII-A, Mooeburg, anti was field here from 20 April 1945 to 

30 April 1945 when I was liberated by the American 14th Armored Division* 

Q. Did you witrass any atrocities or mistreatment of citizens at any time while 
you were a nrtsoner of war? 

A. Y«s. 

Q. State where and when tfiis happened? 

A. Thia particular Incident happened on 26 Larch 1945 at liolseno, Italy, 


CONFIDENTIAL 
» 1 * 


Prosecution's Exhibit 30, 






, State wliat you know of your own knowledge about the incident. 

A. when we wore brought to Bolseno, Italy, from Wale, Italy, the members of our 
bomb crew rare questioned individually by a S3 officer and ft civiliar whom 
I believe to have been a Gestapo agent. 

Q, hat was the purpose of this questioning? 

A. They wanted us to give informtIon of our radar bombing system which we 
refused to do. 

hat happened after you refused to give this infonnation? 

A. Bich of us in turn were beaten Uj the civilian and SS officer throughout 

the questioning. 

, Continue with your story? 

A. f'hile I was being questioned, they began in the ordinary mnner asking <ue my 
name, re ok, serial number, etc. fhen when iL seemed the interview was about 
ended the civilian who spoke fluent English with an Oxford accent, asked 
me to describe our radar bombing system, when I refused to answer his question, 
hs knocked me down with his fist. As T was getting up, the offloer kicked me 
so that I struck my head against the wall as I fell. I got up and they 
continued to question me again. They began as before with the routine questions 

but bsjput asking questions concerning the type of plane we v.-ere in, where we 
were based, the personnel at our base, and more about the radar, than I 
refused again to answer any questions, ths civilian beat om oeverely with 
his fists splitting ny mouth open and bruising ay face and ribs. He also 
there&tened to kill as. 

g, How severely were you beaten? 

A. So that 1 was required hospitalization and treatment for three months after. 

g, How long did this questioning and beating last? 

A. It lasted for about one hour. 

g. Vihat happened then? 

A. The officer and civilian and two guards who were present left the room. A woman 
who had been present throughout the interrogation remained. She wiped the blood 
from my face and in a heavily accented Snglish told me t : at if I did answer 
the questions, I would receive mueh better treatment. She promised that I 
would receive pood food and quarters, a car, and freedom and would also have a 
woman to live with. I replied, "I don’t un .erstanu a t,ord you sey". Immediately, 
the men returned to the room and returned mo to the cell. 

Q, "hat was your physical condition prior to this interrogation? 

A. In bailing out o'* the plane five days previously, I had injured my ankle when 
I landed. X-rays later revealed two small bones had been broken. 

g. ms any medical treatment given you? 

A. No, In fact when I was captured near Male, the Germans laughed at try injury 
and made rae walk for ten miles into town. 

.. vias any treatmsnt given you at Bolseno* 
beeowe almost too painful to walk on* 

Q, Can you name any of those who interrorpted you? 

4. No. They did not use names in addressing each other. 

3* Can you describe the civ illan who was present*!' 

A. Yes. Hs nus a can between 26 and 30 years of age, was six feet one inch or six 
feet two inches tall,weighsd ibout ISO pounds, had thick brown hair, good 
teeth, and a ruddy complexion. He had unusually largo hands; the knuckles of which 
were pushed bac!. much in th« manner of « ; rize-fightsr’s hands. Ho spoke 
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Q* 

A. 


A. 


a! 


A. 


but 


Q. 

A. 


Q. 

A. 


Q. 

A. 


3. 

A. 


Q. 

A. 


Q. 

A. 

Q# 

A. 


State wliat you Know of your own knowledge about the Incident, 
hen we wore brought to Bolseno, Italy, from Hale, Italy, the members of our 
bomb crow rare questioned Individually by a 53 officer and a civlliar whom 
I believe to have been a Gestapo agent. 

hat was the purpose of this questioning? 

They wanted us to give information of our radar bombing system which we 
refused to do. 

vhat happened after you refueed to «*ivo this information? 

Fhoh of ue in turn were beaten Oj the civilian ana SS officer throughout 
the questioning. 


Continue with your story? 

thile I was being questioned, they began in the ordinary manner asking me my 
name, ranK, serial number, etc. fhen when it seemed the interview Mas about 
ended the civlliar who spoke fluent English with an Oxford accent, asked 
me to describe our radar bombing system, t/hen I refused to answer his question, 
he knocked me down with his fist. As I was getting up, the officer kicked me 
so that I struck my head against the wall as I fell. 1 got up and they 
continued to question me again. They began as before with the routine questions 
bsgan asking questions concerning the type of plane we were in, where we 
were based, the personnel at our bass, and more about the radar. Wien I 
refused again to answer any questions, the civilian beat om severely with 
his fists splitting ay mouth open and bruising ay face and ribs. He also 
thereatened to kill ms. 


How severely wars you beaten? 

So that I was required hospitalization and treatment for three months after. 

How long did this questioning and beating last? 

It lasted for about one hour. 

V<hat happened then? 

The officer and civilian and two guards who were present left the room. A woman 
who had bean present throughout the interrogation remained. She wiped the blood 
from ay face and in a heavily aocented English told me t' at if I did answer 
the questions, I would receive much better treatraent. She promised that I 
would receive pood food and quarters, a car, and freedom and would also have a 
woman to live with. I replied, "1 don't Minor stand & word you sey”. Immediately, 
the men returned to the room and returned me to the cell, 

‘hat was your physical condition prior to this interrogation? 

In bailing out of the plane five days previously, I had injured ay ankle when 
I landed. X-rays later revealed two small bonus had been broken. 


•<as any medical treatment given you? 

Ho, in fact when I was captured near lfale, the Germans laughed at my injury 
and made m walk for ten miles into town. 


Was any treatment given you at Bolsenot 
become almost too painful to walk on. 


No, although the ankle had 


Can you name any of those who interrogated you? 

No, They did not use names in addressing each other. 


Can you describe the civ illan who was present? 

Yes. He nus a can between 26 and 30 years oT age, v.as six feet one inch or six 
feet two inches tall,weighed about 130 pounds, had thick brown hair, good 
teeth, and a rudely complexion. He had unusually large hando; the knuckles of which 
were mshod bad. much in the wanner of a • rise-fighter's hands. Ho spoke 
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# State wtiat you Know of your own Knowledge about the Incident. 

A. hen we were brought to Bolseno, Italy, from Kale, Italy, the member* of our 
bomb crew were questioned individually by a S3 officer and a civilian whom 
I believe to have been a Gestapo agent. 

//hat was the purpose of this questioning? 

A, They wanted ue to give Information of our radar bombing system which we 
refused to do. 

it /hat happened after you refused to give this information? 

A. Qioh of us in turn were beaten o,> the civilian and SS officer throughout 
the questioning. 

, Continue with your story? 

A. t’hile 7. was being questioned, they began in the ordinary manner asking me my 
name, ranK, serial number, etc. fhen when it seamed the interview was about 
ended the civilian who spoke fluent English with an Oxford accent, asked 
me to describe our redar bombing system, t/hen I refused to answer his question, 
he knocked me down with hie fist. As I was getting up, the officer kicked me 
so that I struck my head against the wall as I fell. I got up and they 
continued to question me again. They began as before with the routine questions 

but began asking questions concerning the type of plane we were In, where wo 
were based, the personnel at our base, and more about the radar, 'then I 
refused again to answer any questions, the civilian beat o* severely with 
his flats splitting ny mouth open and bruising isy face and ribs. He also 
thereatened to kill me. 

Q, How severely were you beaten? 

A. So that I was required hospitalisation and treatment for three months after. 

Q, How long did this questioning and beating last? 

A. It lasted for about one hour. 

'4. hat happened then? 

A. The offloer and civilian and two guards who were present left the room. A woman 
who had boon present throughout the interrogation remained. She wiped the blood 
from ay face and in a heavily accented English told ue t at if I did answer 
the questions, I would receive much better treatment. She promised that I 
would receive pood food and quarters, a car, and freedom and would also have a 
woman to live with. I replied, "1 don't un t erstand a word you sey”. Immediately, 
the men returned to the room and returned me to the cell. 

Q, "hat was your physical condition prior to this interrogation? 

A. In bailing out o'* the plane five days previously, I had injured my ankle when 
I landed. X-rays later revealed two small bones had been broken. 

J. .«s any medical treatment given you? 

A. Ho, in fact when I was captured near liale, the Germane laughed at my injury 
and made me walk for ten miles into town. 

. "as any treatmsnt given you at Bolsenot 
become almost too painful to walk on. 

. Can you name any of those who lnterrorested you? 

A, No, They did not use names in addressing each other. 

Q. Can you describe the civ Ilian who was present'/ 

A. Yes. He was a can between 26 and 30 years of age, was six feet one inch or six 
feet two inches tall,weighed .bout lftO pounds, had thick brown hair, good 
teeth, and a ruddy complexion. He had unusually largo hands; the knuckles of which 
were pushed back much in the manner of a jrise-fighter's hands. Ho spoke 
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very good fchgliah with an Oxford accent. His feneral appearance along with 

his speech could have passed as an Englishman. Ho wore i brown suit and carried 

a 9mm borretta (sem!-automatic pistol). He had the habit of saying "Luftpangster" 

Q, Can you describe the sg officer? 

A. He was about 35 years of age, stood about five feet eight inches tall, weighed 
about 160 or 170 pounds, bad u ruddy complexion, and he always wore gloves. 

He did not apparently speak uiglish. 

4 , Can you describe the woman? 

A. She had black hair, was about five feet six inches or five feet seven inches 

tall, had brown eyes, had & creamy complexion, had an oval shaped face, was 

about 19 or 20 years of age, and was very attractive. 

Q t Have you anything to add to this incident? 

A, Tes. In speaking to the other five members of the crew, I wae told that two 

others were threatened with death i^ they refused to answer the questions 
asked. These were also beaten in the same manner ae I »ae during their 
interrogation. That same day three of uej the pilot of our ship, the radio 
gunner, and myself were transferred to Hoaen, Italy. Upon my return to the 
United 1 tabes, I received word from the Members of the fa/ailies of the three 
men who remained at Polseno that they had been reported Killed in action on 
20 March 1965 the day we had been shot down.' 

vj, that was the physical condition of these men whan you saw them laet on 26 
March 1965? 

A, “accept for the bruises which they received from the beatings, they were all in 
good physical condition. 

Q. ho you know the names of these men who have been reported killed? 

A. Tee. The co-pilot was 2nd Lt. Hardy D. Harron, Rt./?2, Kenly, North Carolina; 
the bonbardler 1st Lt. (George Hammond, 57 Temple Avenue, Newnan, Georgia; and 
the engineer gunner .‘>/sgt. Ledard R. Tafoya, P. . box 66, Yolo, California. 

Q, Can you name the other two dio l» ft bolseno with you? 

A. Yes. The pilot was 2nd Lt. James a. Jacobs, 105 W. Clinch Avenue, Knoxville, 

Tenn; and radio gunner s/sgt Jack b. Willin^iam, 616 \ ashinpton Avenue, HVansville 
Indiana. 

Q, Have you anything further to add? 

A. No. 


_ s/ Melvin Krnest Kelley 

Melvin iirnest Kelly, S/igt. 

State of Illinois ) 

)8S 

County of Pulton ) 

I, Melvin Urnect Kelly, of lawful age, Lein;; duly sworn on oath, state 
that I have read the foregoing transcription of my interrogation and all answers 
contained therein are true to the best oi‘ my Knowledge and belief. 

s/ Vo Ivin ^m;st Kelley _ 

Helvin hrnest Kelly, G/lgt. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6 day of Nov. 1965. 


. »/. Hernlce flick__ 

(Notary Public)(Seal) 


My commission 'ocpiresj June 17, 1967 
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C ERTinCATK 


I, John A. Lqnnan, Special A pent, SIC, certify that Kelvin I'rnest Kelly, 
S/sgt,, ASN 16018378, personally appeared before i»e or 21 October 1945 and 
testified concerning \.&r criues, and that the foregoing in an accurate 
transcription of the answer* given by hifli to th* severe! questions sot forth. 


Place* Chicago. Illlnole 


Date i 30 Oct, 1945 _ •/ John A. Iannan 

~ JOHN A. T.AITAK 

Special Agent 

SIC 


A TRUK COPT* 


C 


4Ljm* 


/ i 

t-4-J_JL 




SAW EL L. LEV, IS 
Major, CIVS 

Trial Judge Advocate, 







cerJIIIcatk 


I, John A. Lannan, Special Apent, SIC, certify that Kelvin Kmeat Kelly, 
S/Sgt., ASN 16G18S78, personally appeared before /a or 21 October 1945 and 
testified concerning \ ar crimes, and that the foregoing in an accurate 
transcription of the answers given by him to th-; severe! questions sot forth. 


Placet Chicago, Illinois 


Date, 30 Oct, 1945 


•/ John A. Iannan 

Jbw: a. i^fHT 

Special Agent 

SIC 


A TROT; COPTi 





SA4TJ F.L L. LLTilS 
Major, CWS 

Trial Judge Advocate. 







Translation 


23 May 1945. 


WRITTEN I'ECT^' ATnW OF A i ITNi.33 

Written 23 May 1945 about 1630 H at the yiustur In Rolsano, H K U F L K R, 
r.ottfried ( T-hgt., born 10 Oct. 1096 in L’olr.ano, roman oeth., married, living 
in HARP near RR.TJSNZ, actually in Folzano in cloister MJRI ) reports as far as 
he remaribersj 

In February 1944 I became tomb-officisr at the City-conaard of Bolzano and 
remained in that position up to the collapse. On 19 Uarch 1945 about 2000 h 
I was called by phone from the field-police in holzano. I do not remember the 
name of tho person who called ae. I received orders to take care of 3 dead 
prisoners of war, killed wldle trying to escape, who were lying on the street 
towards the police transit can$> ( Poliaeidurchgangslager ) about 200 m south 
of the coleotion-point for sick people, which in situated on the new street 
to Merano ( N«ue Ueranerstrasse ). I was told immediately by phono the names 
and particulars of the 3 dead with ar. order to fetch ini bury thorn. I got n 
vehicle oy the border-control-cuapany ( Orencwachtkompagnie ) with two won, 
whose names 1 do not remember. I put three coffins on the vehicle. 

PHRT 8 CHKID K R, f>gt., a teacher from Innsbruck, accompanied me. 'e 
had to fetch thu coffins from the clolutor jfijlll, where we ulwuys had sorco in 
reserve. It was about 2100 h, when I arrived at the collection point for sick people. 
I was stopped by a policeman, who called me by name. Ha told ae that I was 
urgently awaited and indicated the way. At the street intersection on the new 
street to Ueran, In the direction to bolsano, there was a truck standing with 
several soldiers 0aside it. I could x*ot distinguish wether they wore 5S or c IP0 
soldiers. I drove further towards the police transit camp and soon X reached the 
small street, branching off to left, whet's an SS Lt. was awaiting. He also 
called roe by name. He presented himself to me as an FS Lt. ANDMPCAS 8 HI N. 

I asked hL- if ho was a relativ of the Anuergassen family, living in th? 

ULBERKTSCH neighbourhood. Ha answered that he came from Innsbruck, but he 
knew the Andergaesens of that region. On my question what happened, ANDERGA°S.N 
told ms, that he had brought tho three prisonars with & truck from lower 
down. H« had a break-down and therefore escorted the prisoners to the police 
transit camp by foot. On the way they attempted to escape and therefore he 
fired on them and killed them. tHGASSLV showed me the place where the bodies 
were lying and told me that he had already reported the case. Then he went away 
immediately. I put the dead bodies in the coffins and brought them to the morpue 
of the community churchyard in DOLMANO-OBKRAU. 

I found the three men in one row, dose feogotPer, with their, faces towards the 
ground and recognized that they were luwuoers of the ).nglls< or American Air Force. 

On the next morning I accompanied the medical Capt. (ntaLsarat) dr. U K < L I V 
member of the City-command in Bolzano, to thu , orgue. There hu extunlned the 
corpses. All three hau been killed by s iots in the back of the heAd. Ore of them 
Capt. LITT1 li J 0 H N, lions auger had also several shots in the back and the 
shots had cor.u out near the stomach. a further examination was not made, as the 
origin of death was alreau., evident. Dr. MtJtJJN wrote the death certificates 
ano ordered the burial for 22 iiarch 1945. The corpses were buried in the 
churchyard holzano-Oberau. (Field for enemy-dead soldiers in the 2nd row.) 


rros. Ex. 31. 


Paps ifl 











.ritten declaration of witness, 23 May 1945* 

The names of thu Killed u.en are* 

1) P A H R R , Charles, Lt. born i-i Dec. 1922. .'erlal number 0-784340 

T 43-44, buried in sinele tomb //9 

2) C R 0 l( L S Y, Josef David, English Corporal, l orn 15 Jan. 1918, without 

serial number, buried in single tomb f/ 10 

3) L T T T L F J n H K, Ross P.uger, English Captain, bom 1st Oct. 1921, 

serial ruisber RR Littlejohn 197229 C?>, 
buried in single tomb ft 11 

I brought the belongings of the dead soldiers to the Command of the aerodroem 
with a list and got a receipt for it. I add 5 letters and a file-card to tills 
report concemln, the correspondence of thi3 cage. 

During my absence ( about 24 Varch 1945 ) there happened a aimtl case of three 
American Airforce soldiers who had been fk. killed also. Herewith the correspondence 
concerning that case of 8 sheet and 3 f He cards. 

1 know about that case as follow*! 

On 25 March 1945 It. SCHOBKHBRRof the City-commund Dolaano received 
atelefon call from the Airport command, bolzano, informing him that on 24 March 

2 American war-prisoners had been killed and another one badly wounded, when 
they tried to escape. It seem3 that msmoers of the police transit camp had 
dons it. 3gt. STOIMSCHKK, because of ray absence, took over the two 
dead bodies and handled the case. DTOINSCHEK is living at SARNTHEIM with his 
fam ly. U« la a draftsman. Regarding Dtoinschek's report ( sheet No* 4), 

lt can be seen by a handwritten notice, that he received the message and that 
also the 3rd prisoner T A F 0 T A, laedafd R., had died. The message was given 
on 26 March about 1600 h by the GL> ( it was probably the command of the SIPO and 
SD, Polsano.) As can be seen by the correspondence the three dead bodies were 
examined by Dr. Merlin who stated that one of them died by shooting in the 
stomach, the aecond in the head nn\ the third in the breast. 

His men killed on 24 March 45 are the following! 

1) N A R R A N, Hardy 2nd J.t., blrthdate unknown, no serial number, 

buried in single tomb // 12 

2) H A V M 0 V D, George 1st Lt. serial number C-412940, buried in single 

tomb 0 13 

3) M E 0 A R D, R. Tafoya, serial number 39404870, btiriei In single tomb 0 14 

shot on .:6 harch 1945* 

I do not know wether Carp. Stoinschok would be able to give particular infor¬ 
mation about the do&ti; of those three American airmen. At any rato P-Ggt, 

STIWWn of the aerodrome command, Dolzano, ahould have knowled e about this 
case. I do not Kno» where STT V-.' I ia living presently. 

In the presence of KrlalnAlkoinmiaar DCR08TSR, Artur as interrogator 


secretary 

TSCHAFFLPR, 

stenographer 

signed, H R \i p t, p R, 

, Gottfried 
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Translation 


Doctor of the Cit 

command, Bolaano 

Bolzano, 20 March 1945 


DSATH-CF 

RTIFICATiS 


Last name 

LITTLEJOHN 

First name 

Ross Huger 

Rank 

Caf-tain 

Nationality 

English 

Born 

1st Oct. 1921 

at 

? 

serial number 

197229 CS 



Place of death 

Bolaano 

Day of death 

19 torch 1945 


Cause of death - Shot in the head and in the stosisch 
signed for: 

Medical Captain ft Doctor of the City command 
(Stabsarst und Standortarst ) 

signature illegible, mirjit bet 

J. Me111 or Merlin 

Inclosed with the original translation 
is the original of the German file oard. 


Proa. S*. 31 (a) 



Translation 


Fallon Ijieuy oldler - Littlejohn, hoaa huger, English Captain 
Pate of birtht 1. 10, 1921 
Place of birth 

Luts of d oath - l^-3-4> Place of death* bolr.ar.o 

single, married, (tlvoruod - 
asllgion - 
Unit - 

Identification tags, JL.ft. Littlejohn, 197227 CS 

Caaae of uuath - >;<ot utiile escaping, shot in the head and in the etoroaeh. 
Pluee of burial - Bolsano-Obernau 22-3-45, 0915 h, 

Loeation of grave field for fallen eneoy 2nd row - "ingle grave Vo. 11 

Cemetery of Conemnlty. 


I'roe. fx 31 (b) 







Translation 


City-command of Bolzano 
Tomb Officier 


isolzano, 22 March 1945* 


To the 

Aerodrome Command (FlUftpl&tckomaandantur) 
Bolzano 


RE: V«r prisoners who had been shot while trying to escape* 

On March 19th, 1945 about 2000 h a coomunicati on was received by the field 
police of Bolzano, that three dead war prisoners were lying along the 
street near the police transit camp about 200 m South from the collection point 
for eiok people. They had been shot while trying to escape. About 2100 h 
the dead bodies, which were guarded by the AS Lt. AN' KGA3SivN, were put in 
coffins and brought to the churchyard of bulzano-wberau. On 2o March about 
lft 30 h the doctor of the city command examined the bodies. 

Sgt. HEUFLKR of this command made an Inventory of the belongings and 
delivered thnm herewith. The corpses were burled in the community churchyard 
of Bolzano-oterau, field for dead enemies 2nd row, on 22 Uaroh 0915 h. 

Thu graves have the following numbers: 

Grave n 9 PARKER Charles C. 

" #10 CROWLEY Jo»ef David 

■ #11 LITTLiSJOHN Rose huger 

gncloeures: ? identity tags 

3 death certificates 
1 list of belongings. 


( Initials ) 


Pros. ix. 31 (c) 




Translation 


I»V OTAR! 


of thu belongings of the American and English war prisoners respectivily, 
who had baan shot, while trying to escape on 19 March 1945. 

PARKER Charles C. American officer 

1 wrist watch ( Type A-IX lpac. If 94-27*34-8 
1 tooth brush 

1 pipe 

2 pair of gloves 

1 pair of fur-lines boots 

C P. 0 * I, E T Jos«f, I'arid. fitoglish Cpl. 

1 comb 

1 tooth brush 
1 pencil 
1 rosary 
1 eraser 
1 pair of shoes 
some letters 


[TTLKJQHN 


English Capt. 


1 wrist watch ( Stainless ntee3.back ATP 9514/25*4422) 
1 box with 2j pennies and razor blades 
1 rair of gloves 
1 spoon 

1 odour pencil 
1 paid of shoes 



Pros. &c 31 (d) 










Translation 


Doctor of the Cit ccnwand, Bolzano Bolzano, 20 March 1945 



DEATH C 

HTIPICATi 


Last name 

CROWTJT 

First nano 

Josef David 

Rank 

Corp. 

Nationality 

Bigliah 

Born 

15 Jan. 1918 

At 


Serial number 

— 



Place of death Bolsano 

Day of death 

19 March 1945 


Cause of death - Shot In tho hood 

signed fort 

Uodicol Captain k Doctor of tho Citycommand 
(Stabsarat and Standortarst) 

Signature illegible, might bet 

J. MFLLI or MHiLIN 

inclosed idth the original translation 
is the original of the German file card. 


Pros. Be 31 (•) 



Tran* I at. ion 


fa liar namy -oldier - <; row ley, Josef David, English Corporal 
Date of birthj 15-1-18 
Place of birth - 

Date of death - 19-3-45 riaee of deatht bolaane 

'Tingle, married, divorced - 
Religion - 
Unit - 

Identification tags - without 

Cause of death - Shot in the head 

Hace of burial - Bolsano-Oberau, 22-3-45, 0915 h. 

Location of srave field for fallen enemy 2r.d row - jingle grave No. 10 

Ceaeter/ of CooMinlty. 


Pros. p* 31 (f) 



Translation 


Doctor of the Cit command, Bolzano 


Bolzano, 20 Uarch 1945* 


P g A ? V - C E n T T F I C A T u 


T/Ust nano PARKER 

Rank Lieutenant 

Pom 2d nee. 1922 

Serial numb or 0-784340 

Place of death - Bolzano 

Cause of death - Shot In the head 


First name 

Nationality 

AT 

Day of death 


Charles C. 
American 

? 

19 Uarch 1945 


si.nod for: 

Medical Captain A Doctor of the C^tycosunand 
(fttabsatst und Standcrtarst 

Signature illegible, might bet 

J. UKI.T.T or 1U8I2N 


Inclosed with the original translation 
Is the original of the Oerraan file card. 


Pros, bc 31 (*) 










Translation 


Fallen enemy Soldier - r rkor, Charles C, TJ.euter.ant 
Date of birth * 28-12-22 

rince of birth - 

Late of death - 19-3-43 riaoe of deathi ‘clean© 

“Ingle rarrled, divorced - 
udllftlon - 
Unit - 

Identification t4«s - 07P43AO ? 43-M Charles C. Parker 

Caaee of death - Thot In the head *MJe escaping. 

Place of burial - 'olsano-Tberau, 22-3-45, 0915 h. 

location of fcraw field for fallen eromy 2nd row - Single grave No. 9 

Conet wry of Conounity. 


Proa. E* 31 (h) 







Translation 
6 - 

Doctor of the City command, Bolzano Colaano, 30 March 1945 

DEATH-CERTIFICATE 

last name MARRAM First name Hardy D. 

Rank 2nd I<t • nationality American 

Bom ? Place of birth ? 

Serial number ? 

Place of death - holzano Day of death 24 U rch 1945 
Cauee of death - Shot in the stomach 

si/yied fori 

Medical Captain ft Doctor of the Citycommand 
(Stabaarzt und ’tandortarzt) 

signature illegible, night be; 

J. MEIXI or MEKIJIf 

Inclosed nith the original translation 
is the original of the German file card 


Pros. I*. 31 (1) 



Translation 


Fallen eneay sol,liar - Varrar , Hardy r* 2nd Lt. 

Data of birth - Place of birth - 

Date of daath* 24-3-45 Place of doathi Lolaano 
clr-yle, narrled, divorced - 

"alifiion - 
T» n lt - 

Identification ta*a - without 

Cause of death - Mhoi id»il« eBoapinj* - ahut in the belly* 

Piece of burial - foleano-Cberau 

location of /-rave field for toiler anewy 2nd row - .^irRle ^rave No. 12 

Cemetery of Counurlty* 


Proe. Kx 31 (J; 










Translation 


Foetor of the City command, Bolsano 


Bolsano, 30 March 1945 


Death Certificate 


Ust name HAUUTOL 
iiank 1st Lt. 

Lorn ? 

Serial number 0-412940 
Mac* of death - holsano 


First name 

Nationality 

At 

Day of oeath 


Cause of death - -'.hot in the breast 


George W, 
American 

? 

24 March 1945 


signed fori 

Uetiioal Captain 4 Doctor of the Citycomnand 
(Stabsarat unu SCandortarst) 

signature illegible, night bet 

J. MEUI or MKRLJN 


Attached to the original translation 
le the original of the Gorman file card. 


Pros. at. 31 (k) 







Translation 


Fa Han enemy aoldiar - Hammond, Oeorgo V. 1st Lt. 

Pat# of birth - 
riaoa of tirth - 

Data of deatht 24-3-/>5 Plnce of deathi Holaano 
.single, married, divorced - 
n^llgion - 
Unit - 

Identification tags 0-412%0 

Causa of deuth - Shot whllo escaping - shot in the r>r*ast 
1’laca of burial - r.oleano-'frenm 

I.ooat.lor of grave field for fallen envoy did now - Single grave Ko* 13 

Cotoeiory of Community 


Pros. Fbc. 31 (l; 







Translation 


Doctor of the City command, holaano folaano, 30 March 1945 

D15ATH CERTIPICAT1 


First name Tafoye R. 
Nationality American 
At 7 


Last name MhDAKD 
ftank ? 

Born ? 

Serial number 39404*70 

Place of death - Boliano Day of death 26-Varch 1945 

Cause of death - Shot in the head. 


Signed for» 

Medical Captain A Doctor of the Citycaaraand 
(Stabaarzt und Standortarst) 

Signature illegible, night bo: 

J. MKLL1 or MUiLBf 


Attached to the original translation 
la the original of the G«r>nan file card. 


Proa. at. 31 («) 







Translation 


Fallen enemy soldier - \ edard p. Tafoya 
Data of birth - 
Flaoe of birth - 

Dato of deatht 26-3-45 llace ©f deatht holtaco 

.'ingle, married, divorced 

Religion 

Unit 

Identification tag* 39404870 

Cause of death - shot in the head - Shot ehll* escaping. 

Place of burial - *olaano-0het-au, ?9-3-45 1900 h, 

T-oeatlan of grave field fbr fallen onesqr 2nd hoe - Single grav* No. 14. 

Counter^ of cr* vrur.ity. 


’Voe. Kx 31 (n) 



Translation 


City command Bolsano 25 March 1945 0930 h. 

Phcnecallj 

On 24 harch 1945 two American war-prisoner a had been shot end one seriously 
wounded on the way to the aerodrome (pliererhorst), near the 5.* transit 
camp in SIOMONDSKRCF, while lryin£ to escape. 

Hie corpses have been brought into the morgue of St* Jakob. 

'rltten report will atlll be sent. 


Tgt. STEFAN (Fl.H.Kdtr. Bolaano) 
Aerodroin command, Bolaano. 


Taken by Lt. Schoenherr 
Handwritten notice» 

received 26.3.45 1000 h Fees this or Immediately to U K (Military 

command ) 

(Initials) Has lt been done t Lot ae know when done 

25.III.45 1130 h (Initials 0 


Pros. t*. ?] (o) 







Translation 


Pl.H.Kdtr, E (v) 222Aril. Folaano Bolaano, 25 March 1945* 

( Aerodrome command ) 

CEKTIFICATh _ 

Tha Aerodrome command (Filegarhorstkoaaandantur ) E (v) 222/VII, Bolaano, 
cart if lad herewith that Carp. STOBJSCHKK of tha City cowman d Bolaano 
delivered to-day tha belongings of tha dead American lot Lt. HAMMCUD, George y<. 
war prisoner of tha airforce as follows t 
1 flying cap 
1 wrist watch 
1 cosh 

Sgt. STIKVANNI 


Pros. Ex 31 (p) 



Translation 


Fl.H.Kdtr, £ (v) 222/viI. polaano Bolsano, 25 Uarch 1945. 

( Aerodrome command ) 

CERTIFICATE _ 

Tha Asrodrouo command (Flieperhorstkooaandantur ) E (v) 222/VII, Bolsano, 
cart 1/1*4 herewith that Corp. sTOBjSCHM of th* City command Bolsano 
delivered to-day the belongings of the dead American let Lt. HAHMCND, Georg* W. 
war prisoner of the airfare* as follows i 
1 flying cap 
1 wrist watch 


Sgt. STIEVANNI 


Pros. E* 31 (p) 



Translation 


City command 
Took* officer 


Bolsano, 26 Uaroh 194$ 


To the chief of tho Op, Z (operation aone) Alpenvorland 
Abt, lo (department lc) 

Bolsano 

Subjectt Shooting two American officers while trying to escape. 

REi Non 

On 25 March 1945 the aerodrome command (Kliegerhorst Kdtr.) 
oommunioated to the City command that 2 American officers had 
been shot on 24 March 1945 about 1915* while trying to escape. 

Tho offioers woro Lt. MAR RAN, Hardy D. and Lt. HAMMOND, Goorgo K. 
Both 00 rpees had boon brought to the morgue of the churchyard 
Bolsano-Oberau and had bean given nunbers. (Lt. NARRAN #12, 

Lt. Hamoond # 13). 

The City eonnand asks far instructions about the release of tho 
corpses for the burial. 


(Initials) 


Pros. Ex 31 (q) 










Translation 


City command 
Tomb officer 


Bolsano, 26 March 19A5 


To the chief of tho Op. Z (operation sons) Alpenvorland 
Abt, lo (department lc) 

Bolsano 

subject* Shooting two American officers while trying to escape. 

RE* Non 

On 2$ March 1945 the aerodrome command (Pliegerhorst Kdtr.) 
communicated to the City command that 2 American officers had 
been shot on 2A March 1945 about 1915. while trying to escape. 

The off leers were Lt. N ARRAN, Hardy D. and Lt. HAMMOND, George V.. 
Both oorpeee had been brought to tho morgue of the churchyard 
Bolsano-Oberau and had been given numbers. (Lt. NARRAN #12, 

Lt. Ha/wsond 0 13). 

Ths City command asks for instructions about ths relsase of the 
corpses for the burial. 


(Initials) 


Pros. Ex 31 (q) 










Translation 


lolzano, 26 March 1945 


NOTE FOR THE DOCUM l-fl T S 


On 25 March 1945 at 1345 H I was phoned by Sgt. STIKVANI of the aerodrome 
command that on 24 March at 1915 h two American officers had been shot 
while trying to escape in the neighbourhood of the aerodrome. The aerodrome 
command had the intention to bury the two corpses in St. Jakob. I gave 
orders, that the dead were to be brought to the cow unity churchyard of 
Oberau. 

The Aerodrow command declared that the belongings of the officers had 
already been removed. Immediately afterwards I went to the churchyard 
and ascertained that Lt. Harm end, George had still a wrist watch, * comb 
and his field cap* I passed these belongings immediately to the aerodrome 
eammand. (Inclosed receipt.) 


STOINSCHEK 


Handwritten note: 26*3*45 1600 h S> communicates that the 3rd American 
airman also died. I told the SD that they had to inform also the commander 
le (Befh* lc) and the aerodrome (Fliegerhorst). The oorpse will be 
broutdit also today to the ohurehyard. The belongings to the aerodrome 
command. 


Pros. &t. 31 (r) 







Translation 


City command Bolzano, 5 April 194$ 

Tomb officer 


To the 

Aerodrome command (Flugplatakommandantur) 

Bolsano 

RKi War prisoners who have been shot while tryinr to escaps. 

Incloser we transmit the death certificates of the American ear prisoners 
who have been shot on 24 March 194$, while trying to escape. The corpses 
were buried in the community churchyard Bolsano-Oberau, field for dead 
enemies, 2nd row, on 29 March 1945, 1800 h. 

Hie graves have the following numbersj 
Grave # 12 NAKRAN Hardy D. 

■ #13 HAMMOND George 

" # 14 MfDATD R. Tafoya 

(Initials) 


Pros. Ex. 31 (•) 
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BOLZAMO TO’-U HALL 

Communal Cemetery 


Stateamnt 


28 December 1945* 

I undersigned, Giovanni scolati, custodian of the Communal 
Cemetery of Oltrlsarco, Bolsano, do declare as followsi 

In the month of February 1945* a cart drawn by a horse and 
led by a man from the concentration camp at Cries, carried a 
closed coffin to the cemetery* An American or British name was 
written an the outside with ink. It was similar to the name 
written on the burial permit sent to me the following day by the 
State Civile Office of the Commune of Bolsano. The coffin was placed 
in the cemetery chapel where it remained all night. The following 
day, 22 February 1945. at 1740 hours it waa buried in section £, 
row 1, number 17, as show in my burial register. The body was 
deelared as being that of Roderick Hall, agad 29 yeara. I could not 
see the body because the coffin was nailed shut. 

According to my burial register, Parker, Charlesj Crowley, 

Joseph David and Littlejohn, Koss Rugger were buried on 19 March 1945. 
These three bodies arrived at the cemetery an a ’"ehrmaeht truck es¬ 
corted by a few (German soldiers. I was told to place the bodies in 
the cemetery chapel awaiting the visit of ..ehrmaeht Sergeant Major 
Heufler. I saw the three bodies. I do not remember well, but I think 
they were dressed in flyer's suits of a greenish khaki color with 
outside pockets at the knees. There did not seem to be evident traces 
of wounds or blood. In the pockets of two of the bodies there was 
fresh fruit and fanner's homemade white bread. They wore low brown 
shoes and fur-lined leggings, .’hon the German Sergeant ..tejor arrived, 
he searched the bodies. Besides the fruit and bread, be also found 
other things among which were identification tags. An identification 
tag was left on each body. All other things found on the bodies were 
kept by the sergeant major. After this visit, the bodies were placed 
in wooden coffins and two days later burled by a German priest. The 
names of these three bodies were given to me by the Cemetery Inspector, 

L. Mitterdorfer. I heard from rumors that these three prisoners had 
bean killed because they had escaped from the prison camp. 

My burial register shows that on 2U March 1945, Narran, Hardy and 
Hammond, George ... were buried in the cemetery. These were likewise 
brought to the cemetery on a fchrmacht truck and escorted by a few 
German soldiers. I cannot remember particulars ol' these two bodies 
nor how they were dressed or any other details. The ehrmaeht sergeant 
major, however, proceeded to identify tho bodies upon closing them in 
coffins and burying them. The names of these two bodies were communicated 









sheet two 
scolatl statement 

to me by tho Cemetery Inspector. I hava nothing more to add con¬ 
cerning thaae bodlaa. 

My burial radiator alao shows that on 26 March 194$, one 
Masard Ft. Trafoyar was buried. I remember that this body arrived at tha 
cemetery in a four-pa as anger military vehicle driven by German SS 
personnel. The body was not yet in a coffin and was placed in tha 
oemetery chapel awaiting tha usual visit of sergeant Major Heufler. 

I think this body was also dressed in aviator's clothes but I cannot 
swear to this a a the body arrived whan it was already dark. After the 
sergeant Major's visit and the identification of the body, it was 
plaoed in a ooffin and buried the following day. 

All these bodies were exhumed by Allied authorities after the 
liberation and transported to Uirandola and Padua. 


/a/ Scolatl Giovanni 


The above statement was taken in Italian and witmased by the 
undersigned. 


Captain Mario Biasutti. 
s/ Mario Biasutti 


A TRUE COPTi 




SAMUEL L. LEVIS 
Major, CVfl 
Trial Judge Advocate 


'ro*«cutlon» s Kxhibit 32, 









BOLZANO TOW HALL 
Communal Cemetery 


Statement 


28 December 194$. 

I, undersized, Ludwig Uitterdorfer, Cemetery Inspector on 
request by the War Crimes Commission, (lo declare as followsi 

According to burial records, the following Allied prisoners of 
war were buried in the CcAuamal Cemetery of Bolsanot 

1) 12 N 0 v 1944 Dan «5. Woods Amer. 

2) 12 Nov 1944 Howard E. W. " 

3) 12 Nov 1944 Doe V. Malick " 

4) 12 Nov 1944 ? T " ) 

5) 12 Nov 1944 ? ? " ) 


6) 29 Dec 1944 Chiavusmi R. " 

7) 16 Peb 1945 vdlkine, I. Thomas " 

8) 16 Feb 1945 Flannlck, J. Gerhard » 

9) 19 Mar 1945 farker, Charles " 

) 19 Mar 1945 Croeley, Joseph David Brit. 

) 19 Uar 1945 Uttlejohn, Ross Ruggor " 

) 24 Mar 1945 Narran, Hardy Amer. 

) 24 M»r 1945 Hammond, George W. " 

) 26 Mar 1945 Meeard, R. Trafoyer " 

The Americans were exhumed without notice an 23 July 1945 by 
Amerioan military personnel and transferred probably to L'irandola, 

Italy. (Map Ref L-6893). 

The British were exhumed an 18 October 1945 and transferred to the 
Military Cemetery at Padua. 

All the above names were given to the undersigned by Graves Officer 
(Graberoffisier) Jo**f Houfler (?) in charge of operations regarding 
deceased at the Bolsano Ortskomaandantur. The names were written on 
a pleee of papur with no heading, stamp or signature. I did not see 
whether the bodies were put into coffins. I cannot furnish any other 
information. 

I declare that Graves 0 fioer Josef Heufler was bom at Bolsano. 

His family probably lives at Fsldkireh (Vorarlbsrg), Austria. Heufler's 


Unidentified because 
declared burned in air¬ 
plane crash by German 


Corporal 

Captain 


sheet two 

mitterdorfer statement 


particulars are t tall, thin, bant shoulders, approximate aget 50 to 
55 yaara, agaa faca with daep lines. 

Other Allied prisoners of v*r were buried In the Hilitary Cem¬ 
etery of Gan Giaoomo. They are listed hereunder: 


Aasrloans ? Lt Leimana EF ) 

" Max Crew HL ) 

■ Botto RO ) 

m ? 7 ) 

*gt Thomas GA ) 

" Livingston UL ) 

" Karell JE ) 

" Breaux RI ) 

" BeU WA ) 

Chambliss Julian ) 
Lt Bowling 
Sgt Stone 
" Madsen 


These Americans were buried on 
the left side of tho cemetery in 
graves from No 116 to 123. Date of 
burial 2? March 1944. ’'•ere nine 
members of crew of burned American 
airplane. Could not be identified 
individually. 


These Americans were buried on right 
side of cemetery in graves from No 
119 to 122. Chambliss buried 25 Dec 
1943 In grave 119. Other three members 
of crew of burned American airplane. 


Americans were exhumed from 23 July to 25 July 1945 and trans¬ 
feree to Uirandola, Italy. 

British : - Greenhow, Norman, burlad 23 sept 43 grave 109) right side 

? ? " ? ? ? " 113 of cemetery. 

British exhumed by British military personnel approxi-ately 
10 Oct 1945 and transferud to Padua* 


In the Communal Cemetery, one Roderick all was also buried on 
22 February 1945 at 1740 hours. He died at the concentration camp. He was 
buriod in section S, row 1, no 17. The body was exhumed by Amerioan Mil¬ 
itary personnel on 21 June 1945 and transfered to tha amerioan military 
Cemetery, Mirandola, Italy. The operation waa carried out by Sgt Roman 
F. Iwanski, 47th 3U r ip aven Registration Detachment. Said exhumation was 
performed according to No 79/II B of the death certificate issued by the 
Stato Civile Office of the Commune of Bolzano. 


In the Kv«ngelio Co nunul Cemetery, the following body waa buried 
on an unknown date in grave No* 286. Vukley, hpic Charles, bom 9 Jan 1915* 
died 4 Oct 1941. Date of burial is not known, but it is thought it might 
bs 6 Oct 1941. He was exhumed on 18 Oct 1945 and transfered to Padua. 


sheet three 

mitterdorfer stateuent 


I declare that 1 know of no other Allied military personnel being 
buried in the three cemeteries of bolsano. 1 am not able to furnish 
additional details. 


/a/ L. Mitterdorfer 


Above state<Ment taken in Italian by the undersigned and witnessed. 


Captain It, V, 9iasutti 
s/ II. V. Blasutti 


A TRUE COPTi 



Major, CVS 

Trial Jud/ie Advocate 






■hast three 

ait tar dor far a tatenant 


I declare that I know of no other Allied military personnel being 
burled in the three eeaeteriee of Bolsano. I am not able to furnish 
additional details. 


/•/ L. Uitterdorfer 


Above statement taken in Italian by the undersigned and witnoseed. 

Captain U. V. Biasutti 
a/ M. V. Biasutti 


A TRUE COPTi 

Kajor, CVS 

Trial Judfts Advocate 
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MEMBER 1945 


ARTICLES OF LASTING INTEREST . 24th Yea* or Publication 
W hen the Wise Man Appeared . . . Philadelphia Bulletin 1 

Why We All Have “Up* and Down*”. Redbook 4 

Dr. Einstein on the Atomic Bomb. Atlantic 7 

Are Yank* Lousy Lovers? . UP diapatch 10 

Fifty Frightened Children.. Christian Herald 11 

It U Our Job to Win the Peace . . N. Y. Times Magazine IS 

Now See Here, J. Q. Country Gentlemao 19 

The Perfect Case.. Rotarian 23 

Tttp: A Portrait from Life. Harper’s 27 

What Makes a Woman Beautiful . . American Magazine 33 
. Are We Starving to Death? .... Saturday Evening Poet 35 

Tunnel to Freedom. By Paul Brkskhill 39 

Why You Can’t Have Enough Sugar. Fortune 53 

Many Moon*.From the Book 56 

s Everybody’* Saint — Francis of Assisi 

jj By Donald Culroaa Peattie 63 

I Those Prise Boner*. Good Houeekeeping 69 

I When You Come to the End of a Perfect Day 
• Independent Woman 71 

The War’s Havoc of Our Natural Resources 

N. Y. World-Telegram 75 

Qirls Marry by Proxy in Kansas. Yank 75 

Surprise Endings. True 77 

How to Stay Young. Thiz Week 81 

The Redwoods: America’s Immortals. Frontiers 82 

General Bradley Cleans Up the Veterans’ Hospitals 

Cosmopolitan 85 

How Santa Claus Came to America . . ‘. Collier’s 89 

Tongue Twisters Are Fun ... By Charles Francis Potter 91 
Eighteen Words That Bagged Japan . Saturday Evening Post 93 
The Gas You Will Hear More About . Scientific American 99 
Penny Candies from Heaven .... Good Housekeeping 103 
Is This the School of Tomorrow? Better Homes & Gardens 105 
Let’s Be Realistic About the Atom Bomb By Francis V. Drake 108 

Asia Must Be Free. Collier's 113 

— And Sudden Death. By /. C. Furnas 118 

o^i, (The Anatomy of Peace . . By Emery Reves 123 

book section ^ Some Affairg of Honor ^ L White , 36 

I Picturesque Speech and Patter, 22—Life in These United States, 51 
It Pay* to Increase Your Word Power. 32 — W.ld Wisdom, 61 
Hollywood Quip Round-Up, 79 — Index, 155 
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The amazing exploits of a handful of heroic secret operatives of the OSS who, 
with partisan resistance forces, hastened the German collapse in northern Italy! 


Some Affairs of Honor 



A condensation from the forthcoming book by WILLIAM L. WHITE 


In Some Affairs of Honor, Roving Editor William L. White will doubtless add 
r k r h,s ' ™F«sive roster of brilliant wartime books -They 
Expendable , Queens Die Proudly and Report on the Russians— all of which 
hrst appeared in The Reader’s Digest in September, ’ 42 , 

April, 43 , and December, ’ 44 , respectively. 

altitude, the big ana in the foothills of the Italian 
O night - A1 I )S - Th ™> as the plane banked, 

« ?p2ESSi. fJTsS *£■" d " -*» •" - 

blackness, lookme for the c ' e ^ tate and Western Reserve Universi- 

Uie partisans had lit at 5 rC Ucs ‘ Amcrican-born of Prussian de¬ 

bated spot near the villaee^f Trfct?" f 6 ? 1 * hc «P«* k * German but not 
I js near the village of Tnchi- Italian. However, Sergeant Far- 


A 


SOME AFFAIRS OF HONOR 137 

brega, his interpreter, speaks Italian ing in Italy, or later evacuate them, 
and several other languages. Sergeant Chappell's mission was to organize 
Silsby, the radio operator, veteran partisans who could block these 
of two OSS missions in Yugoslavia, escape routes. 

jumped last. Before the three men At the nearby town of Belluno, 
bailed out, big parachute containers Captain Bcnnucci, another OSS 
packed with rifles, ammunition and agent, already was operating, and 
uniforms for the wailing partisans the three stayed five days with him. 
were tossed out. They taught the partisans how to 

When Captain Chappell picked make booby traps to leave in bar- 
himsclf up hc found about 30 parti- racks, hotels or taverns frequented by 
sans, wearing a nondescript motley the Germans. 

of Italian and German uniforms, “My first job,” Chappell relates, 
waiting there. Others were out gather- “was to try to get to Cortina, where 
ing the containers of equipment, we hoped to land a parachute drop 
because any not recovered by dawn of 12 more Americans to help organ- 
would be found bv the Germans. ize the partisans. The snow was so 
Bolzano, headquarters of the Gcr- deep we knew we would have to 
man SS troops in Italv, was only 60 stick to the highway, where the 
kilometers (about 38' miles) away, Germans had many road blocks. We 
and every big town was heavily gar- thought of going in a truck, riding 
risoned. there were many Germans standing up in plain view. To make 
in this area, for nearby were the two it more plausible, the partisans gave 
great mountain passes — the Bren- me two Austrian deserters from the 
ner and another cast to Vienna. 20th Luftwaffe Division, who still 
Onlv through these passes could the had their German uniforms. I hey 
Germans supply their armies fight- would be presumably guarding us. 


T hough overshadowed by the Allies’ triumphant sweep across France and 
into Germany, the Italian campaign “made a heavy contribution to the 
successes on the western front,” as General Marshall said in his recent re¬ 
port; and the capitulation on May 2, 1945, of the 24 German divisions in 
Italy indubitably hastened Germany’s surrender on May 7. 

] Much of the credit for the Nazis’ collapse in Italy is due to a handful of 
, heroic men or our “mysterious” Office of Strategic Services who, during the 
i crisis of the Batde of the Bulge in December 1944, parachuted into German- 
held northern Italy to organize resistance forces among the Italian partisans. 

1 The havoc these secret operatives wrought against tremendous odds can 
now be glimpsed in this thrilling account of the exploits of Captain Howard 
Chappell of the OSS and his men, who successfully accomplished the haz¬ 
ardous and vitally important task of cutting off the Germans’ escape route 
through the Brenner Pass into Austria. Captain Chappell, now returned to 
civilian life, was awarded the Silver Star and Purple Heart. 










THE READER'S DIGEST 


December 


SOME AFFAIRS OF HO\OR 


*3* 

The partisans said these deserters 
were loyal to our side. Our papers, 
forged by the partisans in their secret 
press in Belluno, would show us to be 
lalxjrcrs Ijeing transported to work 
on German fortifications in Brenner 
Pass. Getting an Italian truck and 
driver would be easy. The partisans 
would kidnap a child of a Fascist 
sympathizer who owned a truck, and 
would return the child as soon as the 
trip was over. 

“A bout this time the 20th Luft¬ 
waffe Division was moved into our 
area, and I noticed that the two 
Austrian deserters began to get im¬ 
pertinent and furtive. I told Sergeant 
Farbrega to keep an eye on them. 
They didn’t know he spoke German. 
He reported that they were home¬ 
sick for their old outfit, and now that 
it was back in the neighltorhood they 
planned to rejoin it and turn us in 
for a reward. So we had to do away 
with them. A gunshot would have 
attracted attention to our hiding 
place, so we first tried with black¬ 
jacks, but this is harder than you'd 
think, and finally their throats had 
to be cut. 

“I decided to postpone the Cortina 
move. Meanwhile I had Ixren talking 
things over with Captain Brietche, 
a British secret agent who was work¬ 
ing in this area, and we agreed to 
split the zone lietwccn us. I would 
take over two brigades of the parti¬ 
sans’ so-called Nanette Division. 

“This was a Communist outfit. I 
found myself in command of an 
army of Generals. There were plenty 
of Commanders, Yicc-Commandcrs, 
Division and Brigade Commanders 


and Political Commissars, but not 
many ordinary partisans to do the 
tiresome and dangerous work. Many 
of the Communists who had maneu¬ 
vered themselves into key positions 
in the underground were about 20 
percent for liberation and 80 per¬ 
cent for Russia. We soon found that 
they were burying the German arms 
they had captured, to save them for 
use after the war was over and the 
Americans had pulled out of Italy. 
What the Italians did after the war 
was their own business, but we were 
dropping weapons to the partisans for 
the purpose of saving American lives. 
I wanted our weapons used for this. 

“The battle name of the Nanette 
Division’s commander was Mcllo. 
He was a pleasant character who, 
along with another Communist called 
Dc Lucca, later schemed to have me 
murdered. Mcllo stole and buried 
three plane-loads of American equip¬ 
ment. One of his brigades had re¬ 
ceived from us some clothing and 40 
Sten guns, which they buried when¬ 
ever the Germans came near. They 
did no fighting. 

“Many of the rank and file parti¬ 
sans, however, were fine and brave. 
One Communist girl, whose battle 
name was Maria, became my private 
messenger. She carried messages for 
me through the German lines, in her 
pants and brassiere. Maria had been 
planted by the Communists to watch 
me, but she grew to like me, and 
when they plotted to kill me she 
tipped me off. 

“Every night I sent radio reports 
to our OSS base at Bari, giving the 
location of ammunition and petrol 
dumps which our Air Corps could 
bomb, telling them what German 
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units were moving on the road and 
from the Brenner Pass, and re¬ 
laying whatever I picked up about 
German morale and food supplies. 

“I was giving sabotage training to 
the partisans. One of the most suc¬ 
cessful things we had was a steel road 
spike with four sharp points, one of 
which was, of course, always straight 
up. Even children could place these 
things along the highways. Because 
of our Air Corps dive bombers, all 
German traffic moved at night, and 
these spikes split a lot of tires wide 
open. 

“YVc also stretched black wires 
across the road, rigged to mines, or 
made lxx>by traps by covering mines 
with horse manure. YVe had the 
Germans frantic. They even tried 
driving dogs down the road ahead 
of them to set off these mines. But 
did you ever try to drive a dog down 
a straight road? 

“By day we were in hiding, living 
with the partisans or in deserted 
houses or haystacks or in our sleeping 
bags, hidden in the bushes. 

There were four British and 
American missions in the field in 
this area, all supplied by parachute. 
YVc were acquiring a lot of shot- 
down American pilots (we presently 
accumulated 21), and one of my 
assignments was to get them back, 
through underground channels, as 
soon as possible. 

“YVhcn they parachuted down, my 
partisans would try to get to them 
before the Germans or Fascists, who 
would often kill our airmen when they 
landed. The pilots usually whipped 
out their revolvers as soon as they 
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scrambled to their feet. It was some¬ 
times difficult for the partisans, few 
of whom spoke any English, to let 
the pilots know they were friendly. 

“They brought in one pilot who 
told us that when a couple of tough 
characters had come running toward 
him across a field he had whipped 
out his .45 and was about to knock 
them off when one began yelling: 
‘Jcsus-Christ-Lucky-Strikc-God- 
Damn - Chesterfield - Son - of- a - Bitch - 
Spam!’ So the pilot put his gun away. 

“The Germans parachuted spies 
into this region disguised as shot- 
down American airmen, so we never 
trusted anyone until we had radioed 
his name and numljcr to our base 
and got back confirmation that such 
a man was missing from his unit. 

“YVe knew the Germans had spot¬ 
ted some of the parachute drops 
coining into this zone, that a clean¬ 
up would lie coming soon, and that 
it would be hard for us to hide so 
many airmen. The partisans told us 
that the Fascists, catching one Amer¬ 
ican fighter pilot, had burned him 
alive. I put pilots and partisans to 
work clearing away the snow from 
an old soccer field on which I hoped 
a big C-47 could land and take the 
airmen out. 

“I radioed to base that I needed 
more men, especially a medical man 
with full equipment. YVe couldn't 
send our wounded to the local hospi¬ 
tals: a gunshot wound is a give¬ 
away, and the Germans would exe¬ 
cute them. Two days Ijefore the 
Fascist roundup, my reinforcements 
arrived. They were Erik Buchhardt, 
a hospital corpsman; Charles Cic- 
cone, an expert weapons man; and 
Gene Dclanic, a demolitions man. 
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The last two spoke 
perfect Italian. 

“ Buchhardt 
brought along sulfa, 
morphine, iodine, 
gauze and instru¬ 
ments. In this zone, 
which was alxmt 60 
miles long and 20 
miles wide, he set 
up a chain of dis¬ 
pensaries, each in 
charge of a partisan 
who knew a little 
about medicine. 

“The work on the 
air strip was half 
done when I got 
word that the Fas¬ 
cists were starting 
a big sweep of the 
neighborhood. This 
meant wc would 
have to hit for the 
hills, and I had to 
ino\e fast. I sent 
half nay pilots over 
to Captain Brietchc, 
the British agent, 
who was to establish 
contact with Tito 
and deliver the pi¬ 
lots to him in Yugo¬ 
slavia. But another 
big snowstorm blocked the route and 
they couldn't travel on the main 
highways or fight the 15-foot drifts 
in the foothills, so those pilots spent 
the rest of the war with Brietche. 

“The Fascists gathered a force 
equipped with heavy machine guns, 
mortars and rifles, so wc moved over 
into another valley and dug in on 
the crest of a mountain. Our organi¬ 
zation in the towns was working well: 


whatever the Fascists did down there 
was reported to us within five hours. 
We got word that the Fascists had 
moved 120 militiamen into a tiny 
town at the foot of our mountain and 
were using as their headquarters a 
shop which had l>cen providing us 
with bread, butter, wine and cheese. 
Our supplies were now cut off, so I 
decided to strike. 

“I took 20 partisans and at mid- 
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night we surrounded the Fascist gar¬ 
rison. The partisans had Sten guns, 
two automatic rifles and a bazooka. 
We first fired the bazooka through a 
window and called out to the gar¬ 
rison to surrender. A Fascist militia¬ 
man came to the door to ask our 
terms, but when one of our men 
advanced to talk it over with him 
the Fascist opened up with a machine 
gun, so we lammed the rest of our 
bazooka rounds into the house. I’m 
sure no one escaped from it. We 
estimated the next morning that we 
had killed 80. 

Our attack caused tremendous 
repercussions. It was the first time 
this region had experienced the ba¬ 
zooka. The Fascists wanted to get 
the hell out, and the morale of the 
partisans soared. The 20 who had 
taken part in this attack were now 
heroes, known all over the Lower 
Alps, and everybody wanted to 
join us. 

“Yet we were in real danger. Only 
three kilometers away was a German 
garrison equipped with armored cars. 
I knew they wouldn’t take this attack 
lying down, so I gathered my Ameri¬ 
cans, including six Air Corps boys 
who were left, got food and ammu¬ 
nition, and with 30 partisans moved 
back into the highest mountain of 
the region — the Col de Moi, which 
towers 3000 feet above the Po valley. 
We hid in three shepherds’ huts on 
its crest, and waited. 

“Soon about 120 Fascists came 
toiling up the zig-zag mountain trail. 
We killed 20 of them with our ma¬ 
chine guns and the rest ran down 
the mountain. Presently a partisan 
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courier crawled up gulleys through 
the Fascist lines to report that there 
were now 3000 Fascists spread out 
through the zone, and they would 
soon close in. I told Silsby to radio 
our base that we were surrounded, 
and wanted canned beef, five auto¬ 
matic rifles, two American machine 
guns, and a 47-mm. cannon. Two 
hours later Silsby contacted base 
again and found that Captain Mat- 
terazzi of our headquarters in Bari 
had already packed the order and 
loaded it into a plane. It was co¬ 
operation like this which made it 
possible for us to work in the field; 
we knew we would be backed up. 

“Meanwhile, we had spotted three 
groups of Fascists working their way 
toward us, some 3000 yards away. 
I took a U.S. light machine gun, set 
its sights at the limit (2400 yards), 
pointed its muzzle way up over that 
and fired a burst while Buchhardt 
watched the results through field 
glasses. It tickled hell out of us that 
we got three Fascists. When the par¬ 
tisans heard this they clamored for 
me to get them more of this wonder¬ 
ful American equipment. 

“Toward evening several Fascist 
trucks came up the road about five 
kilometers away, either bringing re¬ 
inforcements or taking the Fascists 
out. We waited until the first truck 
entered a short tunnel through the 
opposite mountain, both ends of 
which were in our field of fire. When 
the truck started to come out we 
gave it a burst, whereupon they 
backed into the tunnel. For an hour 
we played cat and mouse with it, 
giving it a burst of fire whenever it 
tried to leave either end of the tunnel. 
Finally we disabled it and they left 
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it there, blocking the narrow moun¬ 
tain road. 

“We were only a handful sur¬ 
rounded on a mountain, and dark¬ 
ness was coming on. If they had the 
nerve to attack at night, how could 
we handle them? I sent a messenger 
to the village for Maria, who knew 
the Alpine trails as well as any moun¬ 
tain goat and could take the Air 
Corps men to safety. That night she 
led them 30 miles through the moun¬ 
tains to Captain Brietche. 

“We discovered at dark that the 
Fascists were even more alarmed 
than we were and had pulled out. 
Then we loaded our arms on a sled 
and sneaked ofT to another mountain 
15 miles away. Just before leaving, I 
rigged a 60-pound demolition bomb 
onto the door of our hut. We later 
heard that when the Germans made 
a sweep of the region it got six 
of them. 

“For the time being the Fascists 
had had enough. The villagers count¬ 
ed 350 we had killed. Our spies told 
us that the Fascists appealed to the 
Germans for help, and were told to 
go to hell. 

“And on the basis of this report we 
asked our base for ‘black’ propa¬ 
ganda to distribute. They sent us a 
leaflet printed as though it had been 
issued by the Germans, saying that 
Fascists were all cowards and it 
would be best to send them quickly 
to the front. We distributed copies 
among the Fascists and it caused 
many desertions. Another leaflet, 
supposedly printed by the Fascists, 
charged that the Germans were de¬ 
serting the Italians. Except for the 
distribution of these leaflets, we 
stopped all partisan activity in our 


new hide-out. I wanted to let the area 
liecome peaceful again so I could 
bring in more men from base. 

“Farbrega, Silsby, Buchhardt, Cic- 
cone, Delanie and I lived in two 
deserted stone houses, along with 
three partisans. They were Porthos, 
a 22-year-old boy from Bolzano, 
whose parents had lieen killed by 
American bombs and whose brothers 
had been shot by the Germans; Vic¬ 
tor, who presently was to betray us; 
and a kid called Brownie whose 
parents had been killed by the Ger¬ 
mans and who had more courage 
than them all. His sister had lieen 
taken by 16 SS troopers, who got 
tired of her after a month and sent 
her up to work on the roads near 
Bolzano. 

“Brownie scented fearless. With 
another partisan he had walked into 
Belluno; spotting two German ma¬ 
chine guns in the armory there, he 
disarmed the guards, threw the 
machine guns into a German truck, 
made four trips back into the armory 
for other weapons, and drove the 
truck up into the mountain for us. 

jFarbrega now set to work to 
prepare caves in which we could 
bury the spare radio, gas, oil, food, 
clothing and ammunition in case we 
were suddenly chased away. 

“One of our best operators, an 
Italian whose battle name was Sctte, 
was a chauffeur at SS headquarters 
at Belluno. Through a chain of run¬ 
ners he kept us jiosted on exactly 
what the Germans were doing with 
the hostages they had taken, when 
they planned to raid us, and such 
things. He was a great help to us. 
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“Many times Sctte had witnessed 
executions of our partisans in the 
courtyard of the Germans’ headquar¬ 
ters. He would see men with whom 
he had been working walk up to the 
firing squad. Sometimes their eyes 
would meet and Sette would give 
the partisan a wink of encourage¬ 
ment, to remind him that his death 
would be avenged. None ever be¬ 
trayed him. 

“One day we got big news from 
Sctte: the great General Kcsselring 
was making an inspection tour in 
this neighborhood, and would be 
due the next morning at Trichiana, 
six kilometers away. Delanie, Brownie 
and I spent most of that damned day 
chasing around through the hills 
with two automatic rifles, trying to 
catch up with Kesselring. Even if we 
had known that he was about to be 
appointed the Germans’ Supreme 
Commander on the Western Front 
we couldn’t have tried any harder. 
But we were hampered by the deep 
snow and he always kept two jumps 
ahead. 

“That night I met Captain Ben- 
nucci in a Sant’ Antonio tavern and 
we talked over plans until three in 
the morning. Then I took him to my 
hide-out for the night. I told him 
alx>ut the turkey the partisans had 
brought in. We were looking for¬ 
ward to eating it in the morning. 
We’d been living on corn meal for 
days. 

“That morning I got up early and 
was brewing tea, looking now and 
then at the turkey cooking. Silsby 
was just setting up his radio, so we 
could get our messages off. Suddenly 
there was a knock at the door. It was 
one of the peasant girls who had 
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promised Brownie to warn him. 

“‘Germans!’ she whispered. 
‘They’ve surrounded you!’ 

“I told Silsby to pack up his radio 
quick and bury it. Bennucci was 
waking the other men. I ordered 
Farbrega to get all the surplus ma¬ 
terial into his caves. Bennucci and 
I took a couple of automatic rifles 
and went up on the rise above the 
house, as a guard. I guessed that 
they had finally called out the SS 
troops. I didn’t know then that there 
were more than 1000, with a certain 
Major Schroeder in charge. 

Bennucci was sweeping the back 
ridge with the binoculars. ‘There's 
some up there!’ he called. I grabbed 
the glasses. They seemed spread out 
completely around us, and closing 
in. We’d have to get the hell out. 
The girl had gone because, of course, 
it wasn’t safe to lx- around. Inci¬ 
dentally, the Germans later looked 
up the owner of the house and 
hanged the man and his four sons. 

“We took off, running up the creek 
bed in water about to our knees. It 
was in plain view of the Germans, 
but for some reason they didn't spot 
us until we had run 1000 yards. 
Then a machine gun opened up on 
the four of us. Farbrega hit the dirt. 
I hollered to him, but there was no 
answer and I ran round the bend. 

“Just as 1 turned this bend I picked 
up a Browning automatic which a 
partisan had dropped, and fired a 
few rounds to keep the Germans 
from closing the ring on us; then I 
threw the rifle away and ran up the 
creek 400 yards. Here I found Buch¬ 
hardt and Silsby, completely ex- 
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it there, blocking the narrow moun¬ 
tain road. 

“We were only a handful sur¬ 
rounded on a mountain, and dark¬ 
ness was coming on. If they had the 
nerve to attack at night, how could 
we handle them? I sent a messenger 
to the village for Maria, who knew 
the Alpine trails as well as any moun¬ 
tain goat and could take the Air 
Corps men to safety. That night she 
led them 30 miles through the moun¬ 
tains to Captain Brietche. 

“We discovered at dark that the 
Fascists were even more alarmed 
than we were and had pulled out. 
Then we loaded our arms on a sled 
and sneaked off to another mountain 
15 miles away. Just before leaving, I 
rigged a 6o-pound demolition bomb 
onto the door of our hut. We later 
heard that when the Germans made 
a sweep of the region it got six 
of them. 

“For the time Ixdng the Fascists 
had had enough. The villagers count¬ 
ed 350 we had killed. Our spies told 
us that the Fascists appealed to the 
Germans for help, and were told to 
go to hell. 

“And on the basis of this report we 
asked our base for ‘black’ propa¬ 
ganda to distribute. They sent us a 
leaflet printed as though it had been 
issued by the Germans, saying that 
Fascists were all cowards and it 
would be best to send them quicklv 
to the front. We distributed copies 
among the Fascists and it caused 
many desertions. Another leaflet, 
supposedly printed by the Fascists, 
charged that the Germans were de¬ 
serting the Italians. Except for the 
distribution of these leaflets, we 
stopped all partisan activity in our 


new hide-out. I wanted to let the area 
l>ecome peaceful again so I could 
bring in more men from base. 

“Farbrcga, Silsby, Buchhardt, Cic- 
cone. Delanie and I lived in two 
deserted stone houses, along with 
three partisans. They were Porthos, 
a 22-year-old lx>y from Bolzano, 
whose parents had been killed by 
American bombs and whose brothers 
had Ijeen shot by the Germans; Vic¬ 
tor, who presently was to betray us; 
and a kid called Brownie whose 
parents had been killed by the Ger¬ 
mans and who had more courage 
than them all. His sister had Itccn 
taken by 16 SS troopers, who got 
tired of her after a month and sent 
her up to work on the roads near 
Bolzano. 

“Brownie seemed fearless. With 
another partisan he had walked into 
Belluno; spotting two German ma¬ 
chine guns in the armory there, he 
disarmed the guards, threw the 
machine guns into a German truck, 
made four trips back into the armory 
for other weapons, and drove the 
truck up into the mountain for us. 


JTarbrega now set to work to 
prepare caves in which we could 
bury the spare radio, gas, oil, food, 
clothing and ammunition in case we 
were suddenly chased away. 

“One of our Itest operators, an 
Italian whose battle name was Sette, 
was a chauffeur at SS headquarters 
at Belluno. Through a chain of run¬ 
ners he kept us |>osted on exactly 
what the Germans were doing with 
the hostages they had taken, when 
they planned to raid us, and such 
things. He was a great help to us. 
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“Many times Sette had witnessed 
executions of our partisans in the 
courtyard of the Germans’ headquar¬ 
ters. He would see men with whom 
he had been working walk up to the 
firing squad. Sometimes their eyes 
would meet and Sette would give 
the partisan a wink of encourage¬ 
ment, to remind him that his death 
would be avenged. None ever be¬ 
trayed him. 

“One day we got big news from 
Sette: the great General Kcsselring 
was making an inspection tour in 
this neighborhood, and would be 
due the next morning at Trichiana, 
six kilometers away. Delanie, Brownie 
and I spent most of that damned day 
chasing around through the hills 
with two automatic rifles, trying to 
catch up with Kcsselring. Even if we 
had known that he was about to be 
appointed the Germans’ Supreme 
Commander on the Western Front 
we couldn’t have tried any harder. 
But we were hampered by the deep 
snow and he always kept two jumps 
ahead. 

“That night I met Captain Ben- 
nucci in a Sant’ Antonio tavern and 
we talked over plans until three in 
the morning. Then I took him to my 
hide-out for the night. I told him 
about the turkey the partisans had 
brought in. We were looking for¬ 
ward to eating it in the morning. 
We’d been living on corn meal for 
days. 

“That morning I got up early and 
was brewing tea, looking now and 
then at the turkey cooking. Silsby 
was just setting up his radio, so we 
could get our messages off. Suddenly 
there was a knock at the door. It was 
one of the peasant girls who had 
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promised Brownie to warn him. 

“‘Germans!’ she whispered. 
‘They’ve surrounded you!’ 

“I told Silsby to pack up his radio 
quick and bury it. Bennucci was 
waking the other men. I ordered 
Farbrcga to get all the surplus ma¬ 
terial into his caves. Bennucci and 
I took a couple of automatic rifles 
and went up on the rise above the 
house, as a guard. I guessed that 
they had finally called out the SS 
troops. I didn’t know then that there 
were more than 1000, with a certain 
Major Schroeder in charge. 

Bennucci was sweeping the back 
ridge with the binoculars. ‘There's 
some up there!’ he called. I grabbed 
the glasses. They seemed spread out 
completely around us, and closing 
in. We'd have to get the hell out. 
The girl had gone Itecausc, of course, 
it wasn’t safe to be around. Inci¬ 
dentally, the Germans later looked 
up the owner of the house and 
hanged the man and his four sons. 

“We took off, running up the creek 
bed in water about to our knees. It 
was in plain view of the Germans, 
but for some reason they didn't spot 
us until we had run 1000 yards. 
Then a machine gun opened up on 
the four of us. Farbrega hit the dirt. 
I hollered to him, but there was no 
answer and I ran round the bend. 

“Just as 1 turned this bend I picked 
up a Browning automatic which a 
partisan had dropped, and fired a 
few rounds to keep the Germans 
from closing the ring on us; then I 
threw the rifle away and ran up the 
creek 400 yards. Here I found Buch¬ 
hardt and Silsby, completely ex- 
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it there, blocking the narrow moun¬ 
tain road. 

“We were only a handful sur¬ 
rounded on a mountain, and dark¬ 
ness was coming on. If they had the 
nerve to attack at night, how could 
we handle them? I sent a messenger 
to the village for Maria, who knew 
the Alpine trails as well as any moun¬ 
tain goat and could take the Air 
Corps men to safety. That night she 
led them 30 miles through the moun¬ 
tains to Captain Brietche. 

“We discovered at dark that the 
Fascists were even more alarmed 
than we were and had pulled out. 
Then we loaded our arms on a sled 
and sneaked off to another mountain 
15 miles away. Just Ijefore leaving, I 
rigged a 60-pound demolition bomb 
onto the door of our hut. We later 
heard that when the Germans made 
a sweep of the region it got six 
of them. 

“For the time being the Fascists 
had had enough. The villagers count¬ 
ed 350 we had killed. Our spies told 
us that the Fascists appealed to the 
Germans for help, and were told to 
go to hell. 

“And on the basis of this report we 
asked our base for ‘black’ propa¬ 
ganda to distribute. They' sent us a 
leaflet printed as though it had been 
issued by the Germans, saying that 
Fascists were all cowards and it 
would lie best to send them quickly 
to the front. We distributed copies 
among the Fascists and it caused 
many desertions. Another leaflet, 
supposedly printed by the Fascists 
charged that the Germans were de¬ 
serting the Italians. Except for the 
distribution of these leaflets, we 
stopped all partisan activity in our 
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new hide-out. I wanted to let the area 
Income peaceful again so I could 
bring in more men from base. 

“Farbrega, Silsby, Buchhardt, Cic- 
conc, Delanie and I lived in two 
deserted stone houses, along with 
three partisans. They were Porthos, 
a 2 2 -year-old lx>y from Bolzano, 
whose parents had been killed by 
American bombs and whose brothers 
had liecn shot by the Germans; Vic¬ 
tor, who presently was to betray us; 
and a kid called Brownie whose 
parents had been killed by the Ger¬ 
mans and who had more courage 
than them all. His sister had Ijeen 
taken by 16 SS troopers, who got 
tired of her after a month and sent 
her up to work on the roads near 
Bolzano. 

“Brownie seemed fearless. With 
another partisan he had walked into 
Belluno; spotting two German ma¬ 
chine guns in the armory there, he 
disarmed the guards, threw the 
machine guns into a German truck, 
made four trips back into the armory 
for other weapons, and drove the 
truck up into the mountain for us. 

Farbrega now set to work to 
prepare caves in which we could 
bury the spare radio, gas, oil, food, 
clothing and ammunition in case we 
were suddenly chased away. 

“One of our best operators, an 
Italian whose battle name was Sette, 
was a chauffeur at SS headquarters 
at Belluno. Through a chain of run¬ 
ners he kept us (>osted on exactly 
what the Germans were doing with 
the hostages they had taken, when 
they planned to raid us, and such 
things. He was a great help to us. 
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“Many times Sette had witnessed 
executions of our partisans in the 
courtyard of the Germans’ headquar¬ 
ters. He would see men with whom 
he had been working walk up to the 
firing squad. Sometimes their eyes 
would meet and Sette would give 
the partisan a wink of encourage¬ 
ment, to remind him that his death 
would be avenged. None ever be¬ 
trayed him. 

“One day we got big news from 
Sette: the great General Kesselring 
was making an inspection tour in 
this neighborhood, and would be 
due the next morning at Trichiana, 
six kilometers away. IDelanie, Brownie 
and I spent most of that damned day 
chasing around through the hills 
with two automatic rifles, trying to 
catch up with Kesselring. Even if we 
had known that he was about to be 
appointed the Germans’ Supreme 
Commander on the Western Front 
we couldn’t have tried any harder. 
But we were hampered by the deep 
snow and he always kept two jumps 
ahead. 

“That night I met Captain Ben- 
nucci in a Sant’ Antonio tavern and 
we talked over plans until three in 
the morning. Then I took him to my 
hide-out for the night. I told him 
about the turkey the partisans had 
brought in. We were looking for¬ 
ward to eating it in the morning. 
We’d been living on corn meal for 
days. 

“That morning I got up early and 
was brewing tea, looking now and 
then at the turkey cooking. Silsby 
was just setting up his radio, so we 
could get our messages off. Suddenly 
there was a knock at the door. It was 
one of the peasant girls who had 
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promised Brownie to warn him. 

“‘Germans!’ she whispered. 
‘They’ve surrounded you!’ 

“I told Silsby to pack up his radio 
quick and bury it. Bennucci waS 
waking the other men. I ordered 
Farbrega to get all the surplus ma¬ 
terial into his caves. Bennucci and 
I took a couple of automatic rifles 
and went up on the rise above the 
house, as a guard. I guessed that 
they had finally called out the SS 
troops. I didn’t know then that there 
were more than 1000, with a certain 
Major Schroeder in charge. 


nnucci was sweeping the back 
ridge with the binoculars. ‘There's 
some up there!’ he called. I grabbed 
the glasses. They seemed spread out 
completely around us, and closing 
in. We’d have to get the hell out. 
The girl had gone because, of course, 
it wasn’t safe to be around. Inci¬ 
dentally, the Germans later looked 
up the owner of the house and 
hanged the man and his four sons. 

“We took off. running up the creek 
bed in water about to our knees. It 
was in plain view of the Germans, 
but for some reason they didn’t spot 
us until we had run 1000 yards. 
Then a machine gun opened up on 
the four of us. Farbrega hit the dirt. 
I hollered to him, but there was no 
answer and I ran round the l>end. 

“Just as I turned this bend I picked 
up a Browning automatic which a 
partisan had dropped, and fired a 
few rounds to keep the Germans 
from closing the ring on us; then I 
threw the rifle away and ran up the 
creek 400 yards. Here I found Buch¬ 
hardt and Silsby, completely ex- 
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haustcd. I now saw more Germans — 
one firing from across the creek anil 
another on a knoll about 25 yards 
away. 

“‘Captain,’ said Buchhardt, 
‘they’re going to get us.’ I took 
Buchhardt’s arm, pulled him up the 
creek, and boosted him over a water¬ 
fall. ‘Now, get the hell out,’ I said, 
and went back to Silsby. Both Ger¬ 
mans were now shooting at us. Silsby 
was too exhausted to get up and run, 
so I hollered, ‘Hamerad!' 

“ ‘Captain, get out of here,’ Silsby 
said. ‘Don't stay with me.’ I still had 
my .45 but 1 couldn't fight because 
they would be sure to shoot Silsby. 
One German advanced and the 
other stayed back to cover us. I 
quickly shoved under a rock $1000 
in Swiss francs and gold louis d’or 
which I had with me. I knew if they 
found all that money I couldn’t 
argue that I was only a poor shot- 
down airman. 

‘ The German came up and took 
my pistol, ordered me to lift Silsby 
to his feet, and marched us to a road 
which led to Trichiana, three miles 
away, where there was a German 
garrison of 800. Once we arrived 
there, all hope of escape would be 
gone. 

“Silsby was getting his breath 
back. When we reached a certain 
bend in the road I knew Trichiana 
was not far away, so I whispered to 
Silsby that we must make a break 
soon. Just then I saw a stable with 
one door near the road and one just 
opposite. In back was a ravine. I 
told Silsby that when we got just 
opposite he was to dart into the front 
door of the stable and out the back; 
1 would run around the stable and 
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catch the guard just as he ran out 
its back door after Silsby. 

“When we reached the stable I 
shouted, ‘Now!’ and started to run 
around it. But not hearing Silsby, I 
ran through it and down into the 
ravine. Luck was with me because 
the guard was so busy covering Silsby 
that he couldn’t fire. I ran about 400 
yards and walked a mile, once en¬ 
countering six krauts. One shot me 
in the leg, which was good for five 
points on my discharge, and didn’t 
bother me much. After getting away 
from them I hid behind a boulder 
in the creek bed until dark, wonder¬ 
ing what had happened to the others. 


Jlo bring them up to date: After 
I had boosted Buchhardt up that 
waterfall, he ran on up the creek 
until he found a hole. Ciccone, Dc- 
lanie and Bcnnucci had also found 
holes, and all hid until dark. A lone 
German discovered Buchhardt and 
bayoneted him in the leg. Buchhardt 
got hold of the muzzle, and they 
were having a tug-of-war when Buch¬ 
hardt suddenly let go. The German 
went over on his back, Buchhardt on 
top of him. Buck reached for his .45 
but remembering that other Ger¬ 
mans would hear, he brained the 
German with its butt. Then he 
ran on up the creek until he saw 
a haystack. 

“He was about to make for it 
when he heard a partisan shout, 
‘Germans!’ Sure enough, there was 
a German coming toward them. The 
German shot the partisan in the 
arm. Just as he fired, Buchhardt 
jumped for him. The German went 
down, and Buck says he guesses for 
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a while he went out of his head, for 
he kept on beating the German’s 
skull with his pistol butt long after 
there was any sense in doing it. Later 
Buck found another hide-out. 

“Farbrega wasn’t quite so lucky. 
Three Germans found him hiding 
in some bushes, loaded him into a 
truck, and took him to SS headquar¬ 
ters at Bclluno for questioning. There 
he caught a glimpse of Silsby. 
Through Sette Silsby warned Far¬ 
brega to stick to the story that they 
were only shot-down airmen. Sette 
was in and out of the place all the 
time, of course, with complete free¬ 
dom; the Germans trusted him. 

“They tortured Farbrega for eight 
consecutive days with an electrical 
device run by a hand-cranked gen¬ 
erator. They would put an electrode 
in each ear, ask a question, wait 
three seconds for an answer, and 
then turn the crank. After a while 
they put the electrodes on his wrists 
or ankles. Farbrega said the worst 
was when they put one up each 
nostril. They also used whips. But 
they couldn’t break down his story. 

T„e.v they brought in two of our 
partisans they had captured — Por- 
thos and Victor. Porthos wouldn’t 
talk, but Victor told on all of us and 
even led the Germans to the cave 
where we had buried our equipment. 
After he talked, they hanged him 
and Porthos. 

“When they learned from Victor 
that Farbrega was not an Air Corps 
man but the sergeant in charge of 
our operations, and that he had 
understood everything they had been 
saying, they beat him some more in 
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an attempt to find out about our 
radio. But Farbrega wouldn’t give. 
Finally they gave up and told Far¬ 
brega he was to be sent to the 
Bolzano prison for execution. 

“We all knew about the steel meat 
hooks at Bolzano. The Germans tied 
a prisoner’s hands, boosted him up, 
then lowered him so that the two 
meat-hook points would go into the 
soft underside of his jaw, just inside 
the jaw bone. His feet were just off 
the ground, of course. Sometimes 
prisoners hanging that way live for a 
couple of days. Sometimes a guard 
going by takes pity and gives the 
body a downward jerk so that the 
jaw bone snaps and the prongs can 
go on up into the brain; then death 
comes at once. 

“They put Farbrega, handcuffed, 
into the back seat of a car. Sette had 
talked himself into the job of driver. 
‘Now’s our time,’ he said. ‘I’ll give 
you a chance to escape. I’ll open the 
door and we'll both run into the 
hills and join the partisans.’ Farbrega 
shook his head. ‘Why not?’ said Sette. 

“‘You’re much more valuable to 
us here in the Germans’ headquar¬ 
ters than you would be with the 
partisans in the mountains,’ said 
Farbrega. Which was true, but it 
was also as brave a thing as any man 
has said or done in this war. 

“Brownie had run on up the creek. 
Spotting 15 Germans beating the 
bushes, he killed about ten of them 
with his automatic rifle. But he was 
wounded in an arm and a leg, and 
could neither run nor shoot, and 
another group captured him. 

“They were Major Schroeder’s 
men. They took him into the public 
square of Sant’ Antonio, chopped off 
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both hands at the wrists, and gouged 
out his eyes. Then they threw him on 
the pavement. One of the troops 
mercifully shot him. Even the SS 
had some decent guys. We got this 
story from villagers who watched 
the Germans do it. Now Belluno is 
erecting a monument to Brownie for 
his courage. I didn’t care much for 
Italy, but that's something I’d like 
to go back to see. 

“I myself had been hiding behind 
a boulder, and at dark I went to a 
house. The people in it were sym¬ 
pathetic (they all were, outside the 
cities) and they fed me. Then 1 went 
to a house where a partisan named 
Cherbro was living and, while he 
was bandaging up my leg, I heard 
that Silsby and Farbrega were being 
held prisoner at the schoolhouse. I 
arranged to have four girl partisans 
who owned bikes start rounding up 
information alxmt Buchhardt, Cic- 
cone and Delanie. 


Abol't midnight I borrowed a 
pistol from Cherbro, sneaked into 
town, and snooped around for three 
hours trying to get close to the school- 
house, hoping to stage a jail-break. 
But the roads were blocked and I 
had to head for the foothills, and 
about four o'clock pulled into a little 
stable where a dozen men were 
hiding. My eyes were shut almost 
before I lay down on the hay. 

“I was awakened about six by the 
Italians laughing. They were amused 
at the stupidity of the Germans. It 
seems a patrol of 30 had just gone 
right by the house, neglecting to 
search it. One of the Italians opened 
the door slowly and poked his nose 
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out. Suddenly there was a bang, and 
he jerked it back. It seems the stupid 
Germans guessed we were there, and 
so had let one patrol march conspic¬ 
uously by while another crawled 
close on their bellies. The Italians 
busted out and started running like 
hell, the Germans picking off two 
of them on the wing. 

“I let the Italians run about 200 
yards and then, figuring attention 
would be on them, slid softly out the 
door, my back flat against the wall, 
tiptoeing around to the corner. I was 
just backing around this when I felt 
something hard pressing against one 
rib. Glancing over my shoulder, I 
saw that one of those stupid Germans 
had a gun there. He ordered me to 
turn around and marched me down 
a creek bottom. 

“While I was an instructor at Fort 
Bcnning I taught officer parachute 
candidates the way to disarm a man 
who has a gun. You suddenly grab 
his pistol wrist, bend over, give just 
the right quick pull, and he goes 
rolling over your shoulder, dazed, 
onto the ground. I had explained 
glibly that it was sure to work in 
combat, each time wondering pri¬ 
vately if it would really work. Well, 
it did. This German landed right on 
his shoulders with his neck twisted 
up — dead. 

“There were some Germans on a 
knoll who had seen my captor and 
me go down the creek bank. If they 
didn’t see someone come out soon 
they might get suspicious. I had no 
hope of hiding, so I decided to 
brazen it out. 

“I stuffed my fur mountain hat 
into my blouse. I wore Army trou¬ 
sers, and British battle dress. Of 
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course I had no insignia. Ruffling 
my yellow hair to make it look as 
German as possible, I walked up the 
other bank of the creek, paying no 
attention to the fellows on the knoll, 
who I knew were looking at me. I 
kept glancing right and left as though 
I was a member of a German search 
party. Walking within 20 yards of 
them in plain sight, I kept straight 
on to a house about 300 yards away, 
opened its door as if I was billeted 
there, and walked in. 


Sitting by the fireplace were an 
old woman and two young girls, 
spinning wool by hand. When I told 
them I was an American captain 
looking for a place to hide they went 
right on with their spinning as though 
American captains dropped in for 
breakfast every morning. They hard- 
boiled some eggs, gave me bread to 
stuff in my pocket, and then a girl 
led me to a ravine where she thought 
I would be safe. 

“I crouched under an overhang¬ 
ing bough, in the ice and snow, until 
alxjut ten that night, when I headed 
for Cherbro’s house to sec what news 
the four girls with bikes had brought 
in. Learning that Delanie and Cic- 
conc were both safe with the parti¬ 
sans, I messaged them to keep out of 
sight until the heat was off. Buch¬ 
hardt, I learned, was being hidden 
in the house of a patriot in Sant 9 
Antonio. 

“I needed rest, but it was time to 
get back to work again. I remem¬ 
bered some caves near the village of 
Dusoi that would serve for a rendez¬ 
vous. I sent a message to Buchhardt 
to meet me there. I also asked help 
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from a Communist leader called 
Bruno. He commanded the Messini 
Brigade which, though part of the 
Communist Nanette Division, had 
actually proved eager to work with 
me and even to fight Germans. His 
brigade grew to 1500 trained men 
who fought the Germans right up 
to the end and was responsible for 
stopping all German traffic toward 
the Brenner Pass. He got two re¬ 
wards for this. One from the Com¬ 
munists, who during the war plotted 
to assassinate him and at its end ex¬ 
pelled him from the party; the other 
reward was the Silver Star from our 
Army. 

“I made the trip to the Dusoi caves 
at night. There was one little inci¬ 
dent: on the road I met a drunk SS 
lieutenant, and did away with him 
with a skiing pole I was carrying. 
Such things affected the Germans’ 
morale, keeping them on edge. 

“When I got to the caves I ar¬ 
ranged with nearby partisans to 
bring us food, and next morning a 
partisan showed up with Buchhardt, 
who told me all that had happened 
since I boosted him up the waterfall. 
In a house where he was in hiding 
he had watched from a window while 
Major Schroeder’s troops hanged 
Victor in the Sant’ Antonio square. 
He lost the heel off one boot and had 
sent a partisan to take it to the shoe¬ 
maker. The partisan came back and 
reported that Major Schroedcr’s men 
had just shot both village shoe¬ 
makers to punish Sant’ Antonio for 
the aid they suspected the town had 
been giving the partisans. 

“This was a real punishment, with 
shoes so scarce and needing constant 
mending. By contrast, we were get- 
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ting by parachute the best American slip it into locomotive bearings at 
equipment for our partisans — stout Bolzano and Innsbruck, where trains 
boots, when ordinary thin Italian coming over the Pass changed engines, 
shoes were selling for $50 a pair. Our “Our work must have been good 
partisans got the new American because on April 1 we got word that 
waterproof field jacket just as quickly the Germans were moving In an 
as the combat American troops, and entire division (at that time only 
we equipped our keymen with them, about 5000 men) to run us down. 

“When we dressed up a couple We were tired of scampering over 
of dozen partisans in their brand- the hills, so we decided that we would 
new American shoes and trousers, move right into a town to hide while 
equipped them with shiny tommy the Germans beat the bushes for us. 
guns, and let them circulate in a While this German division roamed 
village when the Germans were away, the Lower Alps, we got on with our 
it always brought us recruits. Inci- work, 
dentally, when the partisans got 
these new uniforms they’d start shav- 

ing, washing and keeping tidy. vJ'riginai.ly there had been in this 

“When Bruno, with 300 fully armed zone four key bridges connecting 
and well-trained men, arrived at my Italy with the Reich, but our Air 
caves he put me in touch with an Corps had blown two up, leaving 
Italian secret radio operator to re- the Buschc and Vidor bridges. Parti- 
place Silsby. This operator’s battle sans then blew up the Vidor, and 
name was Gi-gi. Now we were ready the Busche was now the Germans’ 
for business, and we moved into a last link over the Piave River. It was 
new zone near Fcltre, where there jammed with traffic. The Air Corps 
had Ixxn almost no partisan activity, tried again and failed, so it was up 
It was an important area because to the partisans to get the Busche. 
the main road to Austria via the “We had used nearly all our ex- 
Brenner Pass ran through it. plosives blowing the Vidor. How- 

“I radioed to our base the loca- ever, Bruno’s partisans, whom I sent 
tions of the Germans’ deposits of ex- to study the ground, reported that 
plosives around Fcltre. They had two 500-pound bombs that had been 
three underground caches and two dropped by the Air Corps were duds 
houses full — with which they in- and that these still lay not far from 
tended to blow the bridges when the bridge. Bruno and I decided to 
they left the region. The Air Corps try to blow it with one of these duds, 
got my information, and bombed “We failed because the bomb 
every cache. I got a drop of new merely burned instead of exploding, 
equipment for the recruits that were and the other dud was too far from 
flocking to us, and sent for Dclanie the bridge for us to have a try with it. 
and Ciccone to train them. The But the next morning we got 200 
equipment included road spikes, pounds of explosive from a brigade 
thermite pencils and emery dust. I 20 kilometers away and I sent a party 
gave this dust to partisans who would to bury it close to the bridge. 
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“Two days later a German demo¬ 
lition squad came to destroy the re¬ 
maining dud bomb. While this was 
being done they removed all guards 
from the Buschc bridge, for safety’s 
sake, whereupon the partisans quick¬ 
ly dug up their explosive, planted it 
on the Busche and blew it 100 yards 
into the Alpine sky. This forced the 
Germans to make a 6o-kilometcr 
detour, for the rest of the war, and 
when their front started to crumble 
they piled up in there until the whole 
area was a vast bumper-to-bumper 
traffic jam. 

“I established a command post 
just outside Fcltre. It was a cave 
which we hollowed out in a creek 
bank. At night we had carried old 
parachute containers down from the 
hills. We opened them up and flat¬ 
tened them to serve as roofing. Over 
this we put a layer of sod and ferns. 
The entrance was a tiny wooden 
trap door with leather hinges, on top 
of which we had wired sod, watering 
it so that it would stay green. Around 
it we piled leaves to cover any crack. 
Here I lived with Buchhardt, De- 
lanie, Ciccone, and Gi-gi. At night 
we would go out to meet Bruno and 
the officers of his Messini Brigade. 
He now had 500 men engaged in 
sabotage. When there was nothing 
else to do they tossed time pencils and 
grenades into German barracks at 
night. It kept the Nazis in a constant 
turmoil, because they never knew 
when one of these explosions meant 
an attack. Now and then we did 
attack. 

“The partisans got two or three 
German vehicles every night along 
the highways with booby traps or 
bazookas. The Germans feared to 
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move by day because of our Air 
Corps, and our partisans were now 
making them almost as fearful after 
dark. After each strike the partisans 
would move 15 miles away or wait 
several days before striking again. 

“By the 20th of April the partisans 
had more than 400 German prison¬ 
ers hidden in houses in the moun¬ 
tains. Food got to l>e a problem, 
which we solved by attacking Ger¬ 
man carts at night and driving the 
oxen into the hills for the prisoners— 
but damn poor eating they made. 

“Down with our main army, the 
Po offensive was going well. I real¬ 
ized that if the Germans retreated 
past our zone into the High Alps 
and Brenner Pass it might take 
months to dig them out. The best 
play would be to squeeze the retreat¬ 
ing Germans between our main 
armies and the partisans. 

“Bennucci and the Messini Brigade 
under Bruno, working south of the 
Alps, were going smoothly and no 
longer needed my help, so I decided 
to get in touch with Eltore, edin- 
mander of the partisans’ courageous 
Val Cordevole Brigade which was 
working in the High Alps, and 
strengthen it. 


jyjLEANWHiLE, through Settc, I got 
news of Farbrega. He was with 
Silsby in the big SS concentration 
camp at Bolzano, where the food 
situation was terrible. I sent them 
each S250 through underground 
channels, with which they could buy 
chocolate at 50 lira an ounce on the 
prison black market. I later found 
that S10 of it arrived for each of 
them, so I guess everybody took a 
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cut along the line, including the 
German guards. 

“To get into the High Alps we 
had to pass through three German 
road blocks, and there was no way 
to travel overland because the moun¬ 
tains are as steep as cliffs; the roads 
are blasted out of their sides. Fortu¬ 
nately, I had been in touch with a 
titled Italian woman who was work¬ 
ing with us, a Marchesa who owned 
much land in the region. A blonde, 
in her early 3o’s, she wasn’t beautiful 
but she had a schoolgirl figure. She 
also had plenty of guts. She was 
particularly useful because she was 
said to be the mistress of Dr. Schmidt, 
the German civilian commander of 
this zone; at any rate, she had the 
use of his car whenever she wanted 
it. Actually she was working closely 
with our underground, helping them 
with money and supplies, and hiding 
American and British aviators who 
had been shot down, until they could 
be moved over the border. 

“The Marchesa arranged for a 
truck to pick up our party and take 
us as far as Cortina. At 3:30 in the 
early drizzly morning of April 24, 
we arrived at the Marchesa’s villa. 
The truck, a big, wood-burning job, 
was parked in the enclosed court¬ 
yard. She gave us a fine ham-and- 
egg breakfast, with ersatz coffee, and 
after we’d had a last cigarette we 
headed for the truck. Its back end 
was piled high with large boxes 
about three feet square, all nailed 
together. In front, just behind the 
driver, was a tiny hole into which 
we could crawl. Then a box was 
nailed over that, and a tarpaulin 
lashed over the whole. It was de¬ 
signed for only two, but Dclanie, 


Ciccone, Gi-gi and I squeezed in, 
with full equipment. 

“As we began grinding up the road 
we had our choice of three worries: 
(1) that the Germans would search 
the truck; (2) that some of our parti¬ 
sans might ambush us with a ba¬ 
zooka; and (3) that the American 
Air Corps might roar down to drill 
us with a 20-mm. cannon. Luckily 
it was a drizzly, foggy day, which 
eliminated the Air Corps. 

“We pulled out a little after dawn. 
At the first three German road 
blocks sentries would step out into 
the road and our driver would pull 
up. Our hearts would go up into our 
mouths as we heard the driver hand 
out his papers and say that he had 
been sent to Bclluno to get the 
month’s cigarette ration for the Ger¬ 
mans’ road laborers but, finding no 
tobacco there, was returning with 
empty boxes. Had he said the boxes 
were full of tobacco, the sentries 
might have demanded some for 
themselves, and discovered us. 


When we passed the third road 
block we thought it was the last and 
were beginning to breathe easy, 
when all of a sudden the truck slowed 
down and stopped again. The guards 
told the driver to take off the tar¬ 
paulin so that they could have a 
closer look. We lay as still as death. 
We could hear the creak of the ropes 
as the driver untied them, then the 
swish of the canvas as the tarpaulin 
was dragged off. The chill drizzle 
pattered down on our boxes. 

“Then I heard them tell the driver 
the boxes would have to come off. 
Evidently we were lost. Cramped in 
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those boxes, we could not shoot, and 
since we had two radios we could 
hardly claim to be four innocent 
aviators. 

“One German climbed up onto the 
boxes and pulled the topmost one. 
Of course it didn't budge. Just then 
came a gust of wind and a more 
brisk pattering; the drizzle was turn¬ 
ing into a rain. 

“ ‘Oh, let him go on,’ one Ger¬ 
man called impatiently. ‘Let’s get in 
out of the wet.’ We could hear the 
sentry jump off the truck, and the 
crunching of the gravel as, with the 
other three, he walked over to their 
shelter house a few yards away. 

“D id our Italian driver jump into 
his scat and whizz out of there? No! 
He went over, got the tarpaulin, 
leisurely climbed onto our boxes, 
stretched it over them carefully, 
which seemed to us to take alxwt a 
week. By what seemed the middle of 
the following month he had the cords 
around it iaced and tied. By the 
time he was back in his seat and we 
started slowly up the road it seemed 
to be the late autumn of 1946. 

“Half an hour later we were in 
Marcson, a tiny Italian village in an 
Alpine valley, sitting in the local 
cafe with Ettorc and eating the good 
dinner he had ordered. 

“As we ate, Ettorc told us that his 
partisans now controlled all the terri¬ 
tory between us and Mezzacanal, 
where there was a German garrison 
of 700. I decided to attack Mezza¬ 
canal next morning. Ettorc’s parti¬ 
sans were good men and I could see 
that there was none of the intrigue 
that honeycombed the Communist 
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brigades. That night I sent 20 of 
them with automatic rifles, machine 
guns, grenades and a bazooka, to 
climb the mountain back of Mezza¬ 
canal and take positions overlooking 
the village. 

“At dawn the next morning I rode 
toward Mezzacanal in a school bus 
with Ettorc, Ciccone and 20 other 
partisans. My plan was that, when 
the Germans came out of cover to 
attack us along the road, the partisans 
above would suddenly open fire on 
them. 

“The people of Marcson didn’t 
like the Germans, who had been on 
their necks through weary years of 
war — quartered in their houses, 
eating their food, and taking their 
best men for lalx>r camps. So when 
they saw their partisans assembling, 
well armed and led by Americans, 
more than 100 old men and boys 
followed our bus. They had armed 
themselves with scythes, clubs, 
butcher knives, muzzle-loading mus¬ 
kets, sledge hammers, anything. I 
told Ettore to keep this motley crew 
back at a safe distance, where none 
would get hurt or get in our way. 
But the courage of those poor people 
made a lump in your throat. 

“When we got al>out 500 yards 
from Mezzacanal we deployed and 
opened fire. The Germans tried to 
leave from the far side of the town 
and the partisans licgan firing from 
the cliff above. The garrison quickly- 
surrendered. We distributed their 
weapons among the partisans. 

“Then I had an idea. Patton was 
now on the Austrian border and the 
Russians were in Vienna. We had 
this Pass blocked, and controlled the 
whole valley. So I issued passes to 
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cut along the line, including the 
German guards. 

“To get into the High Alps we 
had to pass through three German 
road blocks, and there was no way 
to travel overland because the moun¬ 
tains are as steep as cliffs; the roads 
are blasted out of their sides. Fortu¬ 
nately, I had been in touch with a 
titled Italian woman who was work¬ 
ing with us, a Marchesa who owned 
much land in the region. A blonde, 
in her early 30’s, she wasn’t beautiful 
but she had a schoolgirl figure. She 
also had plenty of guts. She was 
particularly useful because she was 
said to be the mistress of Dr. Schmidt, 
the German civilian commander of 
this zone; at any rate, she had the 
use of his car whenever she wanted 
it. Actually she was working closely 
with our underground, helping them 
with money and supplies, and hiding 
American and British aviators who 
had been shot down, until they could 
be moved over the border. 

“The Marchesa arranged for a 
truck to pick up our party and take 
us as far as Cortina. At 3:30 in the 
early drizzly morning of April 24, 
we arrived at the Marchesa’s villa. 
The truck, a big, wood-burning job, 
was parked in the enclosed court¬ 
yard. She gave us a fine ham-and- 
egg breakfast, with ersatz coffee, and 
after we'd had a last cigarette we 
headed for the truck. Its back end 
was piled high with large boxes 
about three feet square, all nailed 
together. In front, just liehind the 
driver, was a tiny hole into which 
we could crawl. Then a box was 
nailed over that, and a tarpaulin 
lashed over the whole. It was de¬ 
signed for only two, but Delanie, 


Ciccone, Gi-gi and I squeezed in, 
with full equipment. 

“As we began grinding up the road 
we had our choice of three worries: 
(1) that the Germans would search 
the truck; (2) that some of our parti¬ 
sans might ambush us with a ba¬ 
zooka; and (3) that the American 
Air Corps might roar down to drill 
us with a 20-mm. cannon. Luckily 
it was a drizzly, foggy day, which 
eliminated the Air Corps. 

“We pulled out a little after dawn. 
At the first three German road 
blocks sentries would step out into 
the road and our driver would pull 
up. Our hearts would go up into our 
mouths as we heard the driver hand 
out his papers and say that he had 
been sent to Bclluno to get the 
month’s cigarette ration for the Ger¬ 
mans’ road laborers but, finding no 
tobacco there, was returning with 
empty boxes. Had he said the boxes 
were full of tobacco, the sentries 
might have demanded some for 
themselves, and discovered us. 


When we passed the third road 
block we thought it was the last and 
were beginning to breathe easy, 
when all of a sudden the truck slowed 
down and stopped again. The guards 
told the driver to take off the tar¬ 
paulin so that they could have a 
closer look. We lay as still as death. 
We could hear the creak of the ropes 
as the driver untied them, then the 
swish of the canvas as the tarpaulin 
was dragged off. The chill drizzle 
pattered down on our boxes. 

“Then I heard them tell the driver 
the boxes would have to come off. 
Evidently we were lost. Cramped in 
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those boxes, we could not shoot, and 
since we had two radios we could 
hardly claim to be four innocent 
aviators. 

“One German climbed up onto the 
boxes and pulled the topmost one. 
Of course it didn’t budge. Just then 
came a gust of wind and a more 
brisk pattering; the drizzle was turn¬ 
ing into a rain. 

“ ‘Oh, let him go on,’ one Ger¬ 
man called impatiently. ‘Let’s get in 
out of the wet.’ We could hear the 
sentry jump off the truck, and the 
crunching of the gravel as, with the 
other three, he walked over to their 
shelter house a few yards away. 

Did our Italian driver jump into 
his seat and whizz out of there? No! 
He went over, got the tarpaulin, 
leisurely climbed onto our boxes, 
stretched it over them carefully, 
which seemed to us to take alx>ut a 
week. By what seemed the middle of 
the following month he had the cords 
around it laced and tied. By the 
time he was back in his seat and we 
started slowly up the road it seemed 
to be the late autumn of 1946. 

“Half an hour later we were in 
Marcson, a tiny Italian village in an 
Alpine valley, sitting in the local 
cafe with Ettorc and eating the good 
dinner he had ordered. 

“As we ate, Ettorc told us that his 
partisans now controlled all the terri¬ 
tory between us and Mezzacanal, 
where there was a German garrison 
of 700. I decided to attack Mezza¬ 
canal next morning. Ettore’s parti¬ 
sans were good men and I could see 
that there was none of the intrigue 
that honeycombed the Communist 
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brigades. That night I sent 20 of 
them with automatic rifles, machine 
guns, grenades and a bazooka, to 
climb the mountain back of Mezza¬ 
canal and take positions overlooking 
the village. 

“At dawn the next morning I rode 
toward Mezzacanal in a school bus 
with Ettorc, Ciccone and 20 other 
partisans. My plan was that, when 
the Germans came out of cover to 
attack us along the road, the partisans 
al>ove would suddenly open fire on 
them. 

“The people of Mareson didn’t 
like the Germans, who had been on 
their necks through weary years of 
war — quartered in their houses, 
eating their food, and taking their 
best men for labor camps. So when 
they saw their partisans assembling, 
well armed and led by Americans, 
more than 100 old men and boys 
followed our bus. They had armed 
themselves with scythes, clubs, 
butcher knives, muzzle-loading mus¬ 
kets, sledge hammers, anything. I 
told Ettore to keep this motley crew 
back at a safe distance, where none 
would get hurt or get in our way. 
But the courage of those poor people 
made a lump in your throat. 

“When we got alx>ut 500 yards 
from Mezzacanal we deployed and 
opened fire. The Germans tried to 
leave from the far side of the town 
and the partisans began firing from 
the cliff above. The garrison quickly- 
surrendered. We distributed their 
weapons among the partisans. 

“Then I had an idea. Patton was 
now on the Austrian border and the 
Russians were in Vienna. We had 
this Pass blocked, and controlled the 
whole valley. So I issued passes to 
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exit along the line, including the 
German guards. 

“To get into the High Alps we 
had to pass through three German 
road blocks, and there was no way 
to travel overland because the moun¬ 
tains are as steep as cliffs; the roads 
arc blasted out of their sides. Fortu¬ 
nately, I had been in touch with a 
titled Italian woman who was work¬ 
ing with us, a Marchesa who owned 
much land in the region. A blonde, 
in her early 30's, she wasn’t beautiful 
but she had a schoolgirl figure. She 
also had plenty of guts. She was 
particularly useful because she was 
said to be the mistress of Dr. Schmidt, 
the German civilian commander of 
this zone; at any rate, she had the 
use of his car whenever she wanted 
it. Actually she was working closely 
with our underground, helping them 
with money and supplies, and hiding 
American and British aviators who 
had been shot down, until they could 
be moved over the border. 

“The Marchesa arranged for a 
truck to pick up our party and take 
us as far as Cortina. At 3:30 in the 
early drizzly morning of April 24, 
we arrived at the Marchcsa’s villa. 
The truck, a big, wood-burning job, 
was parked in the enclosed court¬ 
yard. She gave us a fine ham-and- 
egg breakfast, with ersatz coffee, and 
after we’d had a last cigarette we 
headed for the truck. Its back end 
was piled high with large boxes 
alx>ut three feet square, all nailed 
together. In front, just behind the 
driver, was a tiny hole into which 
we could crawl. Then a box was 
nailed over that, and a tarpaulin 
lashed over the whole. It was de¬ 
signed for only two, but Delanie, 


Ciccone, Gi-gi and I squeezed in, 
with full equipment. 

“As we began grinding up the road 
we had our choice of three worries: 
(1) that the Germans would search 
the truck; (2) that some of our parti¬ 
sans might ambush us with a ba¬ 
zooka; and (3) that the American 
Air Corps might roar down to drill 
us with a 20-mm. cannon. Luckily 
it was a drizzly, foggy day, which 
eliminated the Air Corps. 

“We pulled out a little after dawn. 
At the first three German road 
blocks sentries would step out into 
the road and our driver would pull 
up. Our hearts would go up into our 
mouths as we heard the driver hand 
out his papers and say that he had 
l>een sent to Belluno to get the 
month’s cigarette ration for the Ger¬ 
mans’ road laborers but, finding no 
tobacco there, was returning with 
empty boxes. Had he said the boxes 
were full of tobacco, the sentries 
might have demanded some for 
themselves, and discovered us. 


When we passed the third road 
block we thought it was the last and 
were beginning to breathe easy, 
when all of a sudden the truck slowed 
down and stopped again. The guards 
told the driver to take off the tar¬ 
paulin so that they could have a 
closer look. We lay as still as death. 
We could hear the creak of the ropes 
as the driver untied them, then the 
swish of the canvas as the tarpaulin 
was dragged off. The chill drizzle 
pattered down on our boxes. 

“Then I heard them tell the driver 
the boxes would have to come off. 
Evidendy we were lost. Cramped in 
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those boxes, we could not shoot, and brigades. That night I sent 20 of 


since we had two radios we could 
hardly claim to be four innocent 
aviators. 

“One German climbed up onto the 
l»xes and pulled the topmost one. 
Of course it didn’t budge. Just then 
came a gust of wind and a more 
brisk pattering; the drizzle was turn¬ 
ing into a rain. 

“‘Oh, let him go on,’ one Ger¬ 
man called impatiendy. ‘Let’s get in 
out of the wet.’ We could hear the 
sentry jump off the truck, and the 
crunching of the gravel as, with the 
other three, he walked over to their 
shelter house a few yards away. 

Did our Italian driver jump into 
his seat and whizz out of there? No! 
He went over, got the tarpaulin, 
leisurely climbed onto our boxes, 
stretched it over them carefully, 
which seemed to us to take alx>ut a 
week. By what seemed the middle of 
the following month he had the cords 
around it laced and tied. By the 
time he was back in his scat and we 
started slowly up the road it seemed 
to be the late autumn of 1946. 

“Half an hour later we were in 
Marcson, a tiny Italian village in an 
Alpine valley, sitting in the local 
cafe with Ettorc and eating the good 
dinner he had ordered. 

“As we ate, Ettorc told us that his 
partisans now controlled all the terri¬ 
tory between us and Mczzacanal, 
where there was a German garrison 
of 700. I decided to attack Mezza- 
canal next morning. Ettore’s parti¬ 
sans were good men and I could see 
that there was none of the intrigue 
that honeycombed the Communist 


them with automatic rifles, machine 
guns, grenades and a bazooka, to 
climb the mountain back of Mezza- 
canal and take positions overlooking 
the village. 

“At dawn the next morning I rode 
toward Mczzacanal in a school bus 
with Ettorc, Ciccone and 20 other 
partisans. My plan was that, when 
the Germans came out of cover to 
attack us along the road, the partisans 
above would suddenly open fire on 
them. 

“The people of Marcson didn’t 
like the Germans, who had been on 
their necks through weary years of 
war - - quartered in their houses, 
eating their food, and taking their 
best men for labor camps. So when 
they saw their partisans assembling, 
well armed and led by Americans, 
more than 100 old men and boys 
followed our bus. They had armed 
themselves with scythes, clubs, 
butcher knives, muzzle-loading mus¬ 
kets, sledge hammers, anything. I 
told Ettorc to keep this motley crew 
back at a safe distance, where none 
would get hurt or get in our way. 
But the courage of those poor people 
made a lump in your throat. 

“When we got about 500 yards 
from Mczzacanal we deployed and 
opened fire. The Germans tried to 
leave from the far side of the town 
and the partisans began firing from 
the cliff above. The garrison quickly 
surrendered. We distributed their 
weapons among the partisans. 

“Then I had an idea. Patton was 
now on the Austrian border and the 
Russians were in Vienna. We had 
this Pass blocked, and controlled the 
whole valley. So I issued passes to 
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these Germans permitting the bearer 
to return to his home in Germany, 
and stamped them with my name, a 
Captain in the U. S. Infantry, as 
commander of the Val Cordevole 
Brigade. Then we set them free. 
What happened was what I expected. 
I learned later that they showed 
these passes to other Germans who 
were still fighting, and these prompt¬ 
ly threw down their arms and hit the 
road for home. 

“Our mop-up in that region sealed 
the route to the Brenner Pass. On 
April 28 1 got word that retreating 
Germans were moving north toward 
the Pass and were already at Feltre. 
Ettore blew a bridge north of town, 
and had a work party chop down 
trees and move the logs nearby, so 
that when the Americans came and 
wanted a new bridge it could be 
quickly rebuilt. 


We placed ambushes along the 
road, and Ettore waited at the blown 
bridge with ten men. When the Ger¬ 
mans arrived and started to rebuild 
the bridge, Ettore's men opened fire. 
The Germans pulled back into Ca- 
prilc, taking with them their 120 
dead. From one of the wounded I 
found out that we held, trapped in 
this valley, 600 men of the 504th 
Panzer Battalion, 3000 Wehrmacht 
troops, and 300 SS troops under 
Major Schroedcr. 

“Looking down into Caprile from 
the rocks 600 yards above, we saw 
that the SS troops were dragging 
civilians from their houses and herd¬ 
ing them into the church. Ettore and 
I now moved back into a tiny village 
in the valley. Pretty soon up the 
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road came a German car flying a 
white flag of truce. In the car was 
the Caprile priest, and a German 
sergeant who brought us a haughty 
ultimatum from Major Schroeder: if 
we did not permit all German mili¬ 
tary personnel to pass, every civilian 
in Caprile would be executed. 

“Ettore replied that if any civilians 
were bothered in any way we would 
refuse the Germans any chance of 
surrender. At this the Caprile priest 
started crying and Ix-gged Ettore to 
spare the innocent civilians. But Et¬ 
tore wouldn't budge — which took 
a lot of guts. I backed him up, and 
the sergeant went back. Soon Major 
Schroeder sent up a request for a 
conference. I knew he now realized 
we had him in a trap which he 
couldn’t blast through, or back out of. 

“He arrived with a Captain Heim, 
a fine-looking soldier who was com¬ 
mander of the Panzer Battalion. I 
didn't take my eyes off Schroeder. 
And, looking at him, I remembered 
the partisans his men had hanged in 
the public squares of all those Italian 
villages, some from meat hooks. I 
rememljered one British air-corps 
man captured by Schroeder’s men, 
whom they had shot eight times 
through the arms and legs, trying to 
get him to talk. They gave up, and 
the ninth shot was through the head. 

“1 let Schroeder do the talking, 
and just watched him. He did a good 
deal of it, and repeated his threat 
about what he was going to do to the 
civilians. I told him what I would do 
to the Germans if he did. 

“Then Heim spoke up. He talked 
straight, with no mention of murder¬ 
ing civilians. He said he would like 
nothing better than to give us a good 
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fight, but he had almost no ammu¬ 
nition, and couldn’t see his men 
killed when they couldn’t fight back. 
‘As far as my unit is concerned,’ he 
said, ‘we’re placing ourselves in your 
hands.’ 

Schroeder said that before he 
would consider surrender he must 
know whom he was surrendering to. 

I said I was Captain Howard Chap¬ 
pell, of the OSS. He said he couldn’t 
help remarking that I also looked 
very Prussian, i>cing tall with blue 
eyes and yellow hair. Then he said 
he had often heard of my bravery, and 
would be most happy to surrender 
to me personally because I was an 
officer and a Prussian and therefore 
a man of honor, and so would treat 
him and his seven SS officers exactly 
as he would have treated me had I 
been captured. I replied that this he 
could be extremely sure of. 

“Then he mentioned that they 
had captured Farbrega, and said of 
course they had treated him well. I 
remem!>ered how they had tortured 
Farbrega with electrodes, but I 
didn’t say anything. Schroeder now 
brought up the matter of atrocities. 
He said of course such things hap¬ 
pened in war, but assured me that 
if there had been any atrocities he 
had had no part in them. Then he 
smiled and said that he and his 
officers had discussed suicide, but 
they felt that it was their duty to go 
back and build a better Germany. 

I smiled, too. 

“Unfortunately, that night Major 
Schroeder and the other officers at¬ 
tempted to escape, and were shot. 

“The next day Ciccone, Ettore, 
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Gi-gi and I with one battalion of 
partisans moved north toward the 
Austrian border, and captured a 
German garrison of 600. The Ger¬ 
mans whom we had released at Mez- 
zacanal had been through here, 
showing their “passes'’ signed by me. 
This garrison had decided that they 
too wanted to go home. 

“Just beyond here was Col Fasco, 
an Alpine village where there was a 
reserve pool of 3500 German soldiers. 
They were damned happy to sur¬ 
render. All the telephone lines and 
radio channels connecting Italy with 
Berlin passed through Col Fasco, 
which we held. Now the entire road 
from the pre-Alps to the Austrian 
border was open and waiting for 
American troops. 

“I borrowed a German car and 
drove all night toward Belluno. On 
May 3 I contacted the commanding 
officer of the 339th Infantry and told 
him the road from here to the 
Austrian border was held by parti¬ 
sans who were waiting for him; told 
him he would need chains for his 
trucks because of the deep snow, and 
gave him other helpful information. 
Then I went on into Feltre to con¬ 
tact the 85th Division. 

“I hadn’t had a haircut for five 
months, and looked more like a 
partisan than a soldier. While wait¬ 
ing for the colonel in charge of G-2 
(Army Intelligence), I picked up a 
copy of the Stars and Stripes and was 
catching up on what had happened 
in the world when suddenly someone 
said: ‘What in hell are you doing in 
here, and who in hell are you?’ 

“It was a major general, so I got 
up and said: ‘Captain Chappell, sir, 
of OSS.’ 
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“ ‘Are you a soldier? Stand at at¬ 
tention ! Get out of this office.’ 

“I got out and was just about to 
head back to my mountains when 
the G-2 colonel came in. He was 
very glad to get my report. Advance 
units were always glad to see us and 
get our fresh information, but some¬ 
times the top commanders didn’t 
want to admit that anyone else had 
helped them. 

“I went on back into the Alps, 
turned over to OSS our 7500 pris¬ 
oners, trucks, arms and supplies, 
and after giving our officers all I 
knew alxmt the situation I started 
off with Ettorc and Sette on a round¬ 
up of war criminals. The partisans 
told me that a few had tried to 
escape and had been shot. 

“We didn't want to let any others 
get away. For instance, we rcmcm- 
Itercd the case of Steve Hall, an 
American lx>y who had been on a 
mission like ours near Cortina. Steve 
had gone alone into Cortina on skis 
to blow up a hydroelectric plant 
which supplied power for the rail¬ 
way. He was caught in a snowstorm 
and witnesses told us that the next 
morning he was found unconscious 
near the church. The German police 
took him to jail. A man called Tell, 
who was a spy for the Germans, 
identified Steve as an American 
agent, and Steve was executed at 
Bolzano. 

“We picked up Tell. He wrote out 
a statement admitting how he had 
wormed his way into Steve’s confi¬ 
dence and then fooled him. 

“Unfortunately, Tell also made 


the mistake of trying to escape from 
us, and was shot. 

“It was nice to sec Sergeant Far- 
brega again. When the war was 
almost over he had slid out of the 
SS prison at Bolzano and gone to 
Merano, where the SS top officials 
were holed up. He had gone to the 
SS barracks and said he was ‘Cap¬ 
tain’ Farbrega of the U. S. Army 
and that, by his order, they were all 
restricted to barracks. He was a 
persuasive talker, and his bluff 
worked. When the Tenth U. S. Divi¬ 
sion showed up, he turned the city 
over to them — by courtesy of one 
U. S. sergeant. 

“Just Ix-fore the end of the war we 
got radio orders to go all-out and 
to hit the Germans with everything 
we had. The nonpolitical partisan 
brigades obeyed, but of the two Com¬ 
munist divisions Bruno’s Messini 
Brigade was the only one that actual¬ 
ly did it. 

“Sette was in a hell of a position. 
Toward the end of the war the 
Gestapo was looking for him, Ixsing 
finally convinced that he had been 
working for us. On the other hand, 
many partisans who did not know the 
truth remembered that he had driven 
a car for the Germans, so they were 
after him too. I finally got him a job 
with our counter-intelligence corps, 
and he turned in many war criminals. 

“And the Marchesa who was so 
useful to us? Well, the last I heard, 
an American Infantry colonel whose 
headquarters was nearby was park¬ 
ing his jeep there regularly. Her 
apfelstrudel has a nice flaky crust.” 


"The Readers Digest Returns from the Wars 

_ an even closer friend of the G1 than it was before” 

(Continued from Back Cover ) 


Army sergeant adds: “Now 
that I have licen honorably 
discharged, the Digest serves 
a double purpose- as a source 
of invaluable information and 
as a constant reminder that 
knowledge is the l>cst and 
greatest of gifts.” While await¬ 
ing his discharge Lieut. Allan 


R. Simpson, Jr., wrote: “The 
Reader's Digest returns from 
the wars an even closer, more 
trusted friend of the GI than 
it was Ijefore.” And a return¬ 
ing veteran from northern 
Italy says: “When I saw the 
Digest on the living-room 
table, I knew I was home.” 


Half Price to Those Who Served 


T he special values that The Reader's Digest has for men 
and women returning from the armed forces to civilian 
life are reflected in letters quoted on the back cover of this issue. 

For nearly four and a half years the Digest has accepted 
subscriptions from men and women in service at half price — 
Si .50 a year. To make sure that The Reader's Digest need not 
lie denied them during the period of their readjustment to 
civilian life, the editors arc continuing this half-price rate for 
the next two years. 

This offer is available to anyone who has served in the 
armed forces. It makes no difference whether or not he is now 
a su!>scriber. If you are in service now, or have been in service during 
this uar. you can still enter a subscription for only $1.50. 

In the center of this issue you will find a spt-cial gift sul>- 
scription blank. It can tie used by anyltody, but it is esi>crially 
designed for suliscriptions to service men and veterans. If you 
qualify, you can subserilx: yourself at half price; but even if 
you yourself were never in uniform you can enter a subscrip¬ 
tion at half price for any friend who is in service or has Ix-cn 
in service. 

Your orders should lx* addressed to the Sulwcription De¬ 
partment. The Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, X. Y. Please 
state whether the person for whom you arc sultscribing is still 
in uniform. If he is not, the order must specify in which of the 
armed forces he served — Army, Navy, Marine Corps, etc. 
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APO 707 

10 December 1945 


SUBJECT: Report of Result of Trial of Tomoyuki Yamashita. 

TO: Commanding General, United States Army Forces, 

Western Pacific. 


1. The Military Commission appointed by paragraph 24, 
Special Orders 112, Headquarters United States Army Forces, 
Y/estern Pacific, 1 October 1945, tried Tomoyuki Yamashita 
during the period from 29 October 1945 to 7 December 1945. 

2. The Commission made the following finding: 

Guilty as charged 

3. The Commission sentenced the accused to death by 
hanging. 

4. The record of the trial is being delivered to you 
this date. The record consists of volumes I to XXXIV, to¬ 
gether with a separate volume of pleadings, and Prosecution 
exhibits 1 to 406, Commission exhibits "A" and "B M , and De¬ 
fense exhibits "A" to "FF". The exhibits are bound in Ex¬ 
hibits Volumes I to V, except that exhibits 315, 318, 326 a, 
382 , 389 , 391 and 404 are under separate covers. 

5. The transcript of testimony, volumes I to XXXIV, 
is in triplicate. The exhibits consist of one set of the 
originals and two sets of duplicates or copies, except that 
there is only one print of exhibits 326 a, 389 and 391 , 
which are the three films which were put in evidence. 



Major General, GSC, USA 
President of Commission 
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COMMANDING GENERAL, 
United States Army Forces 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ) 

) 

-vs- ) ARRAIGNMENT 
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TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA ) 
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High Commissioner's Residence 
Manila, P. I. 

8 October 194-5 


Met, pursuant to notice, at 1400 hours. 
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proceedings 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: This Military Commission has been 
appointed by Lieutenant General W. D. Styer, Commanding 
General, United States^Army Forces in the Western Pacific, 
by direction of General Douglas MacArthur, Commander-in- 
Chief, to conduct the trial of General Tomoyuki Yamashita, 
Imperial Japanese Army. Its duties are to hear the evi¬ 
dence of the Prosecution and the Defense, to arrive at a 
finding as to the guilt or innocence of the Accused, and 
if he is found guilty, to determine an appropriate sen¬ 
tence. 

The proceedings will be conducted in a fair and im¬ 
partial manner, which is traditional American justice. 
Sessions of the Commission shall be public except when 
otherwise directed by the Commission. The Commission will 
convene and hear any matters to be brought before it. 

(Translated by Interpreter Pratt to the Accused.) 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, inasmuch as 
these proceedings will involve a Japanese it is respect¬ 
fully requested that the proceedings be translated from 
English to Japanese. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The proceedings will be so 
translated. 

(Translated by Interpreter Pratt to the Accused.) 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, there has been referred to this 
Commission for trial the case of the United States of 
America against Tomoyuki Yamashita, General of the Japan¬ 
ese Imperial Army. All of the members of the Commission 
are present. The Prosecutor and all assistant prosecutors 
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appointed by the convening authority are present. The 
Afcusod, togetner with the duly appointed Defense counsel, 
are present. The reporters and the interpreters are 
present. The Prosecution, sir, is ready to proceed. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed. 

INTERPRETER PRATT: Do you wish that translated? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

(Translated by Interpreter Pratt to the Accused.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, General 
Yamashita cannot understand the Interpreter. With the 
permission of the Court we'll have Mr. Hammamoto re¬ 
translate to General Yamashita. 

MAJOR KERR: There is no objection, sir, provided 
it is a purely personal translation. The Interpreter 
provided by the Accused is not a competent interpreter 
for the Commission, if the Commission please. We have 
no objection. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any 
member of the Commission, the request of counsel for the 
Defense is agreed to. 

(Translated by Interpreter Pratt to the Accused.) 

THE ACCUSED (Through Interpreter Pratt): I agree 
to the translation by my interpreter. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the Prosecution submits for intro¬ 
duction and incorporation into the record at this proceed¬ 
ing, the following orders which establish the basis for 
the Commission and for this proceeding. 

(Translated by Interpreter Pratt to the Accused.) 

MAJOR KERR: Letter, File AG 000.5 (24 Sep 45) JA, 
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General Headquarters, United States Army Forces, Pacific, 
dated 24 September 1945. Subject: Regulations Governing 
the Trial of War Criminals. 

Letter Order, File AG 000.5 (24 Sep 45) DC S 
General Headquarters, United States Army Forces, Pacific, 
dated 24 September 1945. Subject: Trial of War Criminals. 

Paragraph 24 of Special Order 112, Headquarters 
United States Army Forces Western Pacific, dated 1 
October 1945, entitled: "Appointment of a Military 
Commission." 

Paragraphs 22 and 23, Special Orders No. 117, 
Headquarters United States Army Forces Western Pacific, 
dated 6 October 1945, whereby Major Opinion is appointed 
by the convening authority as one of the assistant 
prosecutors in this proceeding. 

(Translated by Interpreter Pratt to the Accused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection the 
orders are received in evidence. 
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GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 

APO 500 

AG 000.5 (24 Sep 45) JA 24 September 1945 

SUBJECT: Regulations Governing the Trial of War Criminals. 

TO : Commanding General, AIY/ESPAC- 

Commanding General, Sixth Army 
Commanding General, Eighth Army 

The following rules and regulations will govern the 
trials of persons, units, and organizations accused as War 
Criminals in this theater: 

ESTABLISHMENT OF MILITARY COMMISSIONS 

1. GENERAL. Trial of persons, units, and organiza¬ 
tions accused as war criminals will be by military 
commissions to be convened by or under the authority of 
the Commander-in-Chief, United States Army Forces, Pacific. 

2. NUMBER AND TYPES. The number and types 

of commissions to be established will depend upon the 
number and nature of the offenses involved and of the 
offenders to be tried. Such commissions may include, 
among others, international military commissions con¬ 
sisting of representatives of several nations or of 
each nation concerned, appointed to try cases involv¬ 
ing offenses against two (2) or more nations, or any 
other offenses; and commissions consisting of members 
of any one branch or of several branches of the armed 
services of one or more nations, to try cases involv¬ 
ing offenses against any one or more of such service 
branches, or any other offenses. 
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JURISDICTION 



3. OVER TERRITORY. The military commissions 
established hereunder shall have jurisdiction over all 
of Japan and other areas occupied by the armed forces 
commanded by the Commander-in-Chief, United States Army 
Forces, Pacific. 

4. OVER PERSONS. - a. The military commissions 
established hereunder shall have jurisdiction over all 
persons, units or organizations within Japan and other 
areas occupied by the armed forces, commanded by the 
Commander-in-Chief, United States Army Forces, Pacific. 

b. Any military or naval unit or any official 
or unofficial group or organization, whether or not still 
in existence, may be charged with criminal acts or com¬ 
plicity therein and tried by a military commission. 

c. The convening authority may specify par¬ 
ticular offenders to be tried before any commission 
appointed by him. 

5. OVER OFFENSES. - a. The military commissions 
established hereunder shall have jurisdiction over the 
following offenses: murder, torture or ill-treatment 
of prisoners of war or persons on the seas; killing 

or ill-treatment of hostages; murder, torture or ill- 
treatment, or deportation to slave labor or for any 
other illegal purpose, of civilians of, or in, occupied 
territory; plunder of public or private property; wanton 
destruction of cities, towns or villages; devastation, 
destruction or damage of public or private property 
not justified by military necessity; planning, prepara- 
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"tion, initiation or waging of a war of aggression, or 
an invasion or war in violation of international law, 
treaties, agreements or assurances; murder, extermina¬ 
tion, enslavement, deportation or other inhumane acts 
committed against any civilian population, or persecu¬ 
tion on political, racial, national or religious grounds, 
in execution of or connection with any offense within 
the jurisdiction of the commission, whether or not in 
violation of the domestic law of the country where 
perpetrated; and all other offenses against the laws 
or customs of war; participation in a common plan or 
conspiracy to accomplish any of the foregoing. Leaders, 
organizers, instigators, accessories and accomplices 
participating in the formulation or execution of any 
such common plan or conspiracy will be held responsi¬ 
ble for all acts performed by any person in execution 
of that plan or conspiracy. 

b. Persons whose offenses have a particular 
geographical location outside Japan may be returned to 
the scene of their crimes for trial by competent mili¬ 
tary or civil tribunals of local jurisdiction. In the 
event a person is requested for trial in two (2) or more 
countries, the Commander-in-Chief, United States Army 
Forces, Pacific, will determine the place of trial on 
the basis of the relative gravity of the respective 
charges and other relevant circumstances. 

MEMBERSHIP OF COMISSION 
6. APPOINTMENT. The members of each military 
commission will be appointed by the Commander-in-Chief, 
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"United States Army Forces, Pacific, or under authority 
delegated by him. The appointment may be made in the 
order convening the commission or in a separate order. 
Alternates may be appointed by the convening authority. 
Such alternates shall attend all sessions of the com¬ 
mission and in case of illness or other incapacity of 
any principal member ari alternate shall take the 
place of that member. Any vacancy among the members 
or alternates occurring after a trial has begun may 
be filled by the convening authority, but the substance 
of all proceedings had and evidence taken in that case 
shall be made known to that new member or alternate 
in open court before the trial proceeds. 

7. NUMBER OF MEMBERS. Each commission shall 
consist of not less than three (3) members. 

8. QUALIFICATIONS. The convening authority 
shall appoint to the commission persons whom he de¬ 
termines to be competent to perform the duties in¬ 
volved and not disqualified by personal interest or 
prejudice; provided, that no person shall be appointed 
to hear a case which he personally investigated, nor 
if he is required as a witness in that case. A com¬ 
mission may consist of Army, Navy and other service 
personnel, or of both service personnel and civilians. 
If feasible, one or more members of a commission 
should have had legal training. 

9. QUORUM AND VOTING. A quorum shall consist 
of two-thirds (2/3) of the members of the commission, 
or alternates (if any) acting as members, but in no 
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"event less than three (3) members. All decisions of 
the commission shall be by majority vote of the mem¬ 
bers present v/hen the vote is taken, which shall be a 
quorum, except that conviction and sentence shall be 
by the affirmative votes of not less than two- 
thirds (2/3) of the members of the quorum. In 
case of a tie vote, the vote of the presiding mem¬ 
ber will determine. 

10. PRESIDING MEMBERS. In the event the con¬ 
vening authority does not name one of the members as 
the presiding member, the senior officer among the 
members of the commission present shall preside, or 
such other member as the senior officer may designate. 

PROSECUTORS 

11. APPOINTMENT. The convening authority shall 
designate one or more persons to conduct the prosecu¬ 
tion before each commission. In prosecutions for of¬ 
fenses involving more than one nation, each nation 
concerned may be represented among the prosecutors. 

12. DUTIES. The duties of the prosecutors are; 

a. To determine the offenses and the of¬ 
fenders to be tried before the commission in addition 
to those specifically ordered by the convening auth¬ 
ority. 

b. To prepare and present to the com¬ 
mission charges and specifications. 

c. To prepare cases for trial and to con¬ 
duct the prosecution of each case before the commission. 
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" POWERS AND PROCEDURE OF COMMISSIONS 

13. CONDUCT OF THE TRIAL. A Commission shall; 

a. Confine each trial strictly to a fair, 
expeditious hearing on the issues raised by the charges, 
excluding irrelevant issues or evidence and prevent¬ 
ing any unnecessary delay or interference. 

b. Deal summarily with any contumacy 
or contempt, imposing any appropriate punishment 
therefor. 

c. Sessions of a commission shall be pub¬ 
lic except when otherwise directed by the commission. 

d. A commission shall hold each session 
at such time and place as it shall determine or as 
may be directed by the convening authority. 

14. RIGHTS OF THE ACCUSED. The accused shall 
be entitled; 

a. To have in advance of trial a copy of 
the charges and specifications, so worded as clearly 
to apprise, the accused of each offense charged. 

b. To be represented prior to and during 
trial by counsel of his own choice, or to conduct his 
own defense. If the accused fails to designate his 
counsel, the commission shall appoint competent coun¬ 
sel to represent or advise the accused. 

c. To have his counsel present relevant 
evidence at the trial in support of his defense, and 
cross-examine each adverse witness who personally 
appears before the commission. 

d. To have the charges and specifications, 
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"the proceedings and any documentary evidence translated 
when he is unalle otherwise to understand them, 

15. WITNESSES. The commission shall have power: 

a. To summon witnesses and require 
their attendance and testimony under penalty; to 
administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses and 
other persons, and to question witnesses. 

b. To require the production of documents 
and other evidentiary material. 

c. To have evidence taken by a special 
commissioner appointed by the commission. 

16. EVIDENCE. - a. The commission shall admit 
such evidence as in its opinion would be of assistance 
in proving or disproving the charge, or such as in 
the commission's opinion would have probative value in 
the mind of a reasonable man. In particular, and without 
limiting in any way the scope of the foregoing general 
rules, the following evidence may be admitted: 

(1) Any document which appears to the 
commission to have been signed or 
issued officially by any officer, 
department, agency, or member of 
the armed forces of any government, 
without proof of the signature or 
of the issuance of the document. 

(2) Any report which appears to the 
commission to have been signed or 
issued by the International Red 
Cross or a member thereof, or by 
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" a medical doctor or any medical 

service personnel, or by an inves¬ 
tigator or intelligence officer, or 
by any other person whom the com¬ 
mission finds to have been acting 
in the course of his duty when 
making the report. 

(3) Affidavits, depositions, or other 
statements taken by an officer 
detailed for that purpose by military 
authority. 

(4) Any diary, letter or other document 
appearing to the commission to 
contain information relating to 
the charge. 

(5) A copy of any document or other 
secondary evidence of its contents, 
if the commission believes that 
the original is not available or 
cannot be produced without undue 
delay. 

b. The Commission shall take judicial 
notice of facts of common knowledge, official government 
documents of any nation, and the proceedings, records 
and findings of military or other agencies of any of 
the United Nations. 

c. A commission may require the prosecution 
and the defense to make a preliminary offer of proof, 
whereupon the commission may rule in advance on the 
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"admissibility of such evidence. 

d. If the accused is charged with an offense 
involving concerted criminal action upon the part 

of a military or naval unit, or any group or organiza¬ 
tion, evidence which has been given previously at a 
trial of any other member of that unit, group or 
organization, relative to that concerted offense, 
may be received as prlma facie evidence that the 
accused likewise is guilty of that offense. 

e. The findings and judgment of a 
commission in any trial of a unit, group or organiza¬ 
tion with respect to the criminal character, purpose 
or activities thereof shall be given full faith and 
credit in any subsequent trial by that or any other 
commission of an individual person charged with 
criminal responsibility through membership in that 
unit, group or organization. Upon proof of membership 
in such unit, group or organization convicted by a 
commission, the burden of proof shall shift to the 
accused to establish any mitigating circumstances 
relating to his membership or participation therein. 

f. The official position of the accused 
shall not absolve him from responsibility, nor be 
considered in mitigation of punishment. Further, 
action pursuant to order of the accused's superior, 
or of his government, shall not constitute a defense, 
but may be considered in mitigation of punishment if 
the commission determines that justice so requires, 

17. TRIAL PROCEDURE. The proceedings at each 
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"trial will bo conducted substantially as follows, unless 
modified by the commission to suit the particular, 
circumstances $ 

a. Each charge and specification will be 
read, or its substance stated, in open court. 

b. The presiding member shall ask each 
accused whether he pleads 'Guilty' or 'Not Guilty.' 

c. The prosecution shall make its opening 

statement. 

d. The presiding member may, at this or any 
other time, require the prosecutor to state what evidence 
he proposes to submit to the commission, and the com¬ 
mission thereupon may rule upon the admissibility of 
such evidence. 

e. The witnesses and other evidence for 
the prosecution shall be heard or presented. At the 
close of the case for the prosecution, the commission 
may, on motion of the defense for a finding of not 
guilty, consider and rule whether the evidence before 
the commission supports the charges against the accused. 
The commission may defer action on any such motion and 
permit or require the prosecution to reopen its case 
and produce any further available evidence. 

f. The defense may make an opening state¬ 
ment prior to presenting its case. The presiding 
member may, at this or any other time, require the 
defense to state what evidence they propose to submit 
to the commission, whereupon the commission may rule 
upon the admissibility of such evidence. 
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" g. The witnesses and other evidence for 

the defense shall be heard or presented. Thereafter, 
the prosecution and defense may introduce such evi¬ 
dence in rebuttal as the commission may rule ad¬ 
missible. 

h. The defense, and thereafter the prose¬ 
cution, shall address the commission. 

i. The commission shall consider the 
case in closed session and thereafter in open court 
deliver its judgment, and in the event of a conviction 
shall pronounce sentence. 

18. RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS. Each commission 
shall make a separate record of its proceedings in 
the trial of each case brought before it. The record 
shall be prepared by the prosecutor under the direction 
of the commission and submitted to the defense counsel. 
The commission shall be responsible for its accuracy. 
Such record, certified by the presiding member of the 
commission or his successor, shall be delivered to 

the convening authority as soon as possible after the 
trial. 

JUDGMENT AND SENTENCE 

19. JUDGMENT. The judgment of a commission 
as to guilt or acquittal shall be delivered in open 
court. It may state the reasons on which based. 

20. SENTENCE. The commission may sentence an 
accused, upon conviction, to death by hanging or shoot¬ 
ing, imprisonment for life or for any less term, fine, 
or such other punishment as the commission shall de- 
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"termine to be proper. The commission may also order 
confiscation of any property of a convicted accused, 
deprive that accused of any stolen property, or 
order its delivery to the Commander-in-Chief, United 
States Army Forces, Pacific, for disposition as he 
shall find to be proper, or may order restitution 
with appropriate penalty in cases of default. 

21. APPROVAL OF SENTENCE. No sentence of a 
military commission shall be carried into effect 
until approved by the officer who convened the com¬ 
mission, or his successor. Such officer shall have 
authority to approve, mitigate, remit, commute, sus¬ 
pend, reduce or otherwise alter the sentence imposed, 
or (without prejudice to accused) remand the case for 
rehearing before a new military commission5 but he 
shall not have authority to increase the severity of 
the sentence. No sentence of death shall be carried 
into effect until confirmed by the Commander-in-Chief, 
United States Army Forces, Pacific. Except as herein 
provided, the judgment and sentence of a commission 
shall be final and not subject to review. 

RULE MAKING POWER 

22. SUPPLEMENTARY RULES AND FORMS. Each 
commission shall adopt rules and forms to govern 
its procedure, not inconsistent with the provisions 
hereof or such rules and forms as may be prescribed 
by the convening authority or by the Commander-in- 
Chief, United States Army Forces, Pacific. 

By command of General MacARTHUR s 
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/s/ B. M. Fitch 
/t/ B. M. FITCH 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army, 
Adjutant General. 


DISTRIBUTION: 

Chief of Staff 
Deputy Chief of Staff 
AG 

JA Section, War Crimes Branch" 
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GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 

AG 000.5 (24 Sep 4?) DC S APO 500 

24 September 1945 

SUBJECT: Trial of War Criminals. 

TO : Commanding General, United States Army 
Forces, Western Pacific. 

1. By virtue of the authority vested in the 
Commander-in-Chief, United States Army Forces, Pacific, 
and in accordance with the provisions of radio WX 62612, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 12 September 1945, the Commanding 
General, United States Army Forces, Western Pacific, is 
hereby empowered to appoint military commissions for 
the trial of such persons accused of war crimes as 

may hereafter be designated by this headquarters. 

2. All records of trial including judgment or 
sentence and the action of the appointing authority 
will be forwarded to this headquarters. Unless other¬ 
wise directed, the execution of judgment or sentence in 
all cases will be withheld pending the action of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

By command of General MacARTHUR: 

/s/ B. M. Fitch 
/t/ B. M. FITCH, 

Brigadier General, U. S. Army, 
Adjutant General. 

CERTIFIED TRUE COPY: 


Kenneth C. Schwartz 


KENNETH C. SCHWARTZ, Lt Col, JAGD 
Actg Ex 0, War Crimes Branch 


CONFIDENTIAL" 
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HEADQUARTERS 

UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES WESTERN PACIFIC 

Special Orders ) APO 707 

: 1 October 194-5 

No.112 ) Extract 

24. Appointment of a military commission . Pur¬ 
suant to authority contained in Letter, General Head¬ 
quarters, United States Army Forces, Pacific, File 
AG 000.5 (24 Sep 45) DCS, 24 September 1945, subject: 

Trial of General Tomoyuki Yamashita, the following 
officers are hereby appointed as a Military Commission 
for the trial of General Tomoyuki Yamashita: 

Major General Russel B. Reynolds, President 

Major General Clarence L. Sturdevant, 

Law Member 

Major General James A. Lester 

Brigadier General William G. Walker 

Brigadier General Egbert F. Bullene 

The prosecution shall be conducted by Major 
Robert M. Kerr, Inf, as Prosecutor, and Captain M. D. 

Webster, JAGD, Captain William N. Calyer, JAGD, Captain 
D. C. Hill, JAGD, Captain Jack M. Pace, Inf, as Assistant 
Prosecutors. The defense counsel shall be Colonel 
Harry E. Clarke, JAGD, Lieutenant Colonel Leigh M, 

Clark, JAGD, Lieutenant Colonel Walter C. Hendrix, 

JAGD, Lieutenant Colonel James G. Feldhaus, JAGD, 

Major George F. Guy, Cav, and Captain Adolf F. Reel, 

JAGD. 

The commission shall meet in the city of 
Manila, Philippine Islands, at the call of the Presi¬ 
dent thereof. 

The commission is authorized to employ 
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"or appoint such interpreters, stenographic reporters, 
and other assistants, as it shall deem advisable. 

The commission shall follow the provisions 
of Letter, General Headquarters, United States Army 
Forces, Pacific, File AG 000.5 (24 Sep 45) DCS, 24 
September 1945, subject: Trial of General Tomoyuki 
Yamashita, and have power to and shall, as occasion 
requires, make such rules for the conduct of the 
proceedings as it shall deem necessary for a full 
and fair trial of the person before it. Such evidence 
shall be admitted as would, in the opinion of the 
President of the Commission, have probative value to 
a reasonable man and is relevant and material to the 
charges before the Commission. The concurrence of at 
least two-thirds of the members of the Commission 
present shall be necessary for a conviction or sentence 
The record of trial, including any judgment or sentence 
shall be transmitted directly to this headquarters for 
action by the appointing authority. 

BY COMMAND OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL STYER: 

EDMOND H LEAVEY 
Major General, USA 
Deputy Commander, and 
Chief of Staff 

OFFICIAL; 

Benito Morales 
BENITO MORALES 
Col, A.G.D. 

Asst Adj Gen. 

CONFIDENTIAL" 
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HEADQUARTERS 

UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES WESTERN PACIFIC 

APO 70? 

Special Orders ) 6 October 1945 

Number . ...117 ) Extract 

22. Pursuant to authority contained in Letter, 
General Headquarters, United States Army Forces, 

Pacific, File AG 000.5 (24 Sept 45) DCS, 1 Oct 45 
Subject: Trial of General Tomoyuki Yamashita, Major 
Glicerio Opinion, JAGS, Philippine Army, is detailed 
as assistant prosecutor of the military commission 
appointed by par. 24, SO 112, this hq, 1 Oct 45. 

23. Capt Milton Sandberg, JAGD, is detailed 
defense counsel of the military commission appointed 
by par 24, SO 112, this hq, 1 Oct 45, vice Lt Col 
Leigh M Clark, JAGD, relieved. 

BY COMMAND OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL STYER: 

EDMOND H LEAVEY 
Major General, USA 
Deputy Commander, 
and Chief of Staff. 

OFFICIAL: 

Benito Morales 
BENITO MORALES 
Col., A.G.D. 

Asst Adj Gen. 

CONFIDENTIAL " 
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MAJOR I'R.FRf The Prosecution is now ready to proceed 
with .he arraignment, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDSi The reporters will be sworn. 

(Whereupon Reporters Elmer Shamberg, Mack M. Racklin 
and Madolin Cervantes-Ayala were sworn.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Interpreters will be sworr. 

(Whereupon Major Harry D. Pratt and Major Eugene P. 
Boardman were sworn as interpreters.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission will* be sworn. 

(Whereupon the Commission was sworn.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Prosecution will be sworn. 

(Whereupon the Prosecutor and Assistant Prosecutors 
were sworn.) 

MAJOR KERR: A certified copy of the charge in this 
proceeding was served upon the Accused by Captain D. C. 
Hill, Judge Advocate General's Department, on 2 October 
1945, at New Bilibid Prison, Muntinlupa, Rizal Province, 
Philippines. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The rights of the Accused as set 
forth in paragraph 14 of letter dated 24 September 194-5, 
General Headquarters, United States Forces, Pacific, 
entitled "Regulations Governing the Trial of War Criminals" 
hefetofore introduced into the record will be read and 
explained. 

INTERPRETER PRATT; Sir, may we stop here and 
translate that? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

(Translated by Interpreter Pratt to the Accused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Accused, Defense counsel, 
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and the Prosecutor will rise and face the Commission. 

'•14, Ri’ght of the Accused. The Accused shall be 
entitled: 

"a. To have in advance of trial a copy of the 
charges and specifications, so worded as clearly to 
apprise the Accused of each offense charged. 

"b. To be represented prior to and during trial 
by counsel of his own choice, or to conduct his own 
defense. If the Accused fails to designate his counsel, 
the Commission shall appoint competent counsel to repre¬ 
sent or advise the Accused. 

"c. To have his counsel present relevant evidence 
at the trial in support of his defense, and cross-examine 
each adverse witness who personally appears before the 
Commission. 

"d. To have the charges and specifications, the 
proceedings and any documentary evidence translated when 
he is unable otherwise to understand them." 

(Translated by Interpreter Boardman to the Accused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The provisions of subsection "a" 
have been complied with, it appearing that a certified 
copy of the Charge and specifications, together with a 
true and complete translation thereof, were served upon the 
Accused 2 October 1945# 

(Translated by Interpreter Boardman to the Accused.) 

THE ACCUSED (through Interpreter Boardman): I have 
not received a copy of the specifications or a translation. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Charge 
which was served upon the Accused included both what is 
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ordinarily known as a Charge and also specifications. 
Customarily in court-martial procedure, which this is 
not, by the way, the so-called Charge Sheet which con¬ 
tains the charge includes the charge proper; for instance, 
violation of the 86th Article of War. Under that, in a 
separate or sub-paragraph would be what is known as a 
specification, in that the Accused, on a certain time, 
at a certain place, did certain things. If the. Commission 
will examine the Charge which has been served upon the 
Accused in this proceeding it will note that it does 
include both of those elements of a court-martial Charge 
and, therefore, since court-martial procedure is much 
more strict and not as liberal with respect to pleadings 
or procedure as a Military Commission's procedure, 
certainly this Charge does include the elements of both 
the Charge and specifications as those terms are used in 
the applicable order. 

(Translated by Interpreter Boardman to the Accused.) 

THE ACCUSED: (Through Interpreter Boardman) There 
is no specification; there is only a charge. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I ask the 
Commission to rule that the Charge and specifications 
have been served upon the Accused within the meaning of 
those terms used in this order. 

COLONEL CLARKE: We are agreeable, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: On that basis the Commission 
rules that the Charge and specifications have been 
properly served upon the Accused. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, if I 
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understand correctly, the Accused stated he had not received 
a translation of the Charge and specifications. If by that 
he means to say he did not receive the translation from 
English into Japanese, the body of the Charge as set forth 
in the document known as the Charge, if that is his posi¬ 
tion, then it will be necessary and we will desire to put 
on the stand the officer who served the translation upon 
the Accused, under oath. 

INTERPRETER BOARDMAN: The General said that he 
received the translated copy of the Charge, as he under¬ 
stood it to mean the Charge, but he had not received a 
translated copy of the specifications as he understood 
it. Since the Court has ruled that the two are in the same 
document, therefore he has received a translation. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; That is agreeable to the Defense? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will proceed. V/hom does the 
Accused desire to introduce as Defense counsel? 

(Translated by Interpreter Boardman to the Accused.) 

THE ACCUSED (through Interpreter Boardman): I am 
happy to accept the choice of the Commission as to my 
counsel. I am highly honored to have been given such 
distinguished persons to represent me. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Such being the will of the Accused, 
the Commission will accept counsel as appointed and the 
case will proceed. 

THE ACCUSED (through Interpreter Boardman): I have 
this additional request to make. I should like to have my 
Chief-of-Staff, Lieutenant General Muto, and my Assistant 
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Chief or Deputy Chief-of-Staff, Major General Utsunomiya 
as additional counsel. There are a number of records 
and facts with which they alone are conversant. I need 
their advice and assistance. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, may I in¬ 
quire of Defense counsel whether or not he proposes to 
call either one of the men named as a Defense witness? 

COLONEL CLARKE: We do. 

MAJOR KERR: You do? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, that rules 
them out definitely^. In a criminal proceeding it would 
be entirely irregular if a v/itness for the Defense should 
also represent the Accused as counsel; even in profession¬ 
al circles it would be most irregular. Even if the 
intent is not to serve as counsel, it is just as bad to 
have the witnesses for a person accused as a criminal to 
sit through the proceedings. If and when counsel pro¬ 
poses to call them as witnesses, then they may properly 
enter the courtroom and not before. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, these officers 
have information which the General does not have and 
which we will need in order to conduct this trial and 
properly cross-examine certain witnesses. They will not 
be in the courtroom except during the prosecution of the 
case. They will leave the courtroom prior to the 
Defense. If the Commission please, we believe it is 
only fair and just that General Yamashita should be given 
the privilege of having those men present, who have an 
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Intimate Imov/ledgo of certain things that he in his posi¬ 
tion has not knowledge of. 

MAJOR KERR; If the Commission please, the damage 
is done when the witnesses are in the courtroom during 
the Prosecution's case and not during the Defense. I 
assume, sir, that the Commission wants the witnesses t? 
state personal facts and not forensic arguments based 
upon their study and analysis and hearing of the opposing 
side. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Accused has stated his belief 
that he needs Lieutenant General LIuto, his Chief-of-Staff, 
and Major General Utsunomiya, Assistant Chief-of-Staff, 
in his Defense. He has asked that they be appointed 
associate Defense counsel. It is the desire of this 
Commission to conduct a fair trial; accordingly, subject 
to objection by any member of the Commission, the request 
of the Defense is granted. 

(Translated by Interpreter Boardman to the Accused.) 

THE ACCUSED (through Interpreter Boardman): Thank 
you. • 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, without in 
any way attempting to argue the point, I believe it is 
my duty to inform the Commission that it is the present 
intention of General HacArthur's War Crimes Officer to 
prefer charges as war criminals against the two men named 
by the Accused to be present during the prosecution of 
General Yamashita. Furthermore, the Prosecution, for 
the benefit of the record, does not and will not recog¬ 
nize the men named as Chief-of-Staff or as Deputy or 
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Assistant Chief of Staff. We maintain, sir, that the day 
when Yamashita had his Chief-of-Staff or Assistant Chief- 
of-Staff is over. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

(Translated by Interpreter Boardman to the Accused.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: General Yamashita did not under¬ 
stand that and neither did Hammamoto. I think we can 
clear it up if I give him the gist of it here. 

(Translated by Interpreter Boardman to the Accused.) 

THE ACCUSED (Through Interpreter Boardman): The 
officers mentioned, Lieutenant General Muto and Major 
General Utsunomiya, were my staff officers, but now they 
are no more. I understand the point that the Prosecution 
made, and those officers are no longer ray Chief-of-Staff 
and Assistant Chief-of-Staff. I have not available 
myself certain records and information and these records 
can be recalled or remembered by my Chief-of-Staff and 
his assistant. Therefore, they are absolutely necessary 
as assistant counsel to me. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission has accepted the 
officers named as associate Defense counsel. The objec¬ 
tion of the Prosecution was ruled upon in the negative. 

The matter will be considered as closed and the case will 
proceed. 

(Translated by Interpreter Boardman to the Accused.) 

INTERPRETER BOARDMAN: He thanks the Court for the 
admittance of the aforenamed generals. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Accused wish to have the 
Charge and specifications, the proceedings, and documentary 
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evidence translated to him? 

(Translated ty Interpreter Boardman tc the Accused.) 

THE ACCUSED (through Interpreter Boardman): If it 
is not necessary, English will be all right. In cases 
where it is not necessary, English would be all right. 

COLONEL CLARKE; He said it was not necessary, s J r. 
It will not be necessary; he can have somebody translate 
them for him. We do not desire the reading of them. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission does not clearly 
understand what is meant by the Accused. 

COLONEL CLARKE: The Defense does not desire a 
reading of the Charge; that is what he means. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission directs the 
Prosecutor to have one of the Commission interpreters to 
translate to the Accused and to allow time after each 
remark by the Commission or the Prosecutor or before 
the receipt into evidence of any document, to have the 
same translated to the Accused provided it is so desired 
by counsel for the Defense. 

(Translated by Interpreter Boardman to the Accused.) 

INTERPRETER BOARDMAN: In order to save time, the 
General will have his interpreter translate to him as we 
go along. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is unable to hear 

you. 

THE ACCUSED (through Interpreter Boardman): In 
order to save time, my interpreter will translate for me 
as v/e go along. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Charge will be read to the 
Accused. 
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MAJOR KERR; "GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 


UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 


Before the ) 

MILITARY COMMISSION ) UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

convened by the ) 

COMMANDING GENERAL, ) vs 

United States Army Forces ) 

Western Pacific, ) TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 

I October 1945. ) 

CHARGE 

Tomoyuki YAMASHITA, General Imperial Japanese Army, 
between 9 October 1944 and 2 September 1945, at Manila and 
at other places in tho Philippine Islands, while commander 
of armed forces of Japan at war with the United States of 
America and its allies, unlawfully disregarded and failed 
to discharge his duty as commander to control the opera¬ 
tions of the members of his command, permitting them to 
commit brutal atrocities and other high crimes against 
people of the United States and of its allies and dependen¬ 
cies, particularly the Philippines} and he, General 
Tomoyuki YAMASHITA, thereby violated the laws of v/ar. 


/s/ Alva C. Carpenter _ 

Dated 25 Sep- ALVA C. CARPENTER 

tember 1945 Colonel, JAGD 

United States Army 

AFFIDAVIT 

Before me personally appeared the above-named accuser 
this 25 day of September, 1945, and made oath that he is 
a person subject to military law and that he personally 
signed the foregoing charge, and further that he has 
investigated the matters set forth in the charge, and that 
it is true in fact, to the best of his knowledge and 






"belief. 


/s/ Kenneth C, Schwartz 
KENNETH C. SCHWARTZ 


_ Lt. Colonel. JAGD _ 

Rank and "Branch 

GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, WESTERN 
PACIFIC, APO 707 

2 October 194-5 

Referred for trial to Major Robert M. Kerr, Infantry, 
Chief Prosecutor of the Military Commission appointed by 
paragraph 24, Special Orders No. 112 this Headquarters, 2 
October 194-5. 

By command of Lieutenant General STYER: 

/s/ C. H. Danielson 
C. H. DANIELSON 
Major General, USA 
Adjutant General 

I hereby certify that I have served a copy hereof, 
together with a true and complete translation thereof into 
Japanese, on the above-named accused this 2 day of October, 
1945. 

/s/ D. C. Hill _ 

D. C. HILL 


C apt« T JAGD _ 
Rank and Branch” 
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(Translated by Interpreter Boardman to the Accused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 
Charge is accepted by the Commission. Is the Accused now 
ready to enter his plea? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Prior to a plea of the general issue, 
sir, we have a motion to make. The Accused respectfully 
moves that the Charge now in hearing be stricken on the 
ground that it fails to state a violation, in so far as 
General Yamashita is concerned, of the laws of war. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, aside from 
the question of law which perhaps the Defense counsel is 
attempting to raise at this time, the fact remains that 
this Commission has been ordered to try General Yamashita. 

If the Defense seeks to raise the point which I believe he 
refers to, the appropriate time, I submit, is at the 
conclusion of the Prosecution’s case, at which time he 
may move for a Judgment of acquittal. But there is no 
provision in the Commission's procedure for a motion such 
as Defense counsel now interposes. 

COLONEL CLARKE; If the Commission please, we are 
not now making a motion based on the evidence or the 
insufficiency of evidence to sustain the charge. Our 
motion is that the Charge and specifications alleged 
therein do not state an offense under the laws of war as 
to General Yamashita. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any 
member of the Commission, the objection of counsel for the 
Defense is not sustained. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I have a further motion to make, 
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sir. The languaje in which the charge and specifications 
have been allege 1 is uncertain and indefinite and it does 
not fairly apprise the Accused of that with v/hich he 
stands charged. We therefore move the Court that the 
Charge and cause now in hearing be made more definite and 
certain by particularizing as to the time, place and dates 
wherein the Accused disregarded and failed to discharge 
his duty as Commander to control the operations of the 
members of his command as alleged. And by particularizing, 
as to the times and places and dates, the persons who were 
permitted to commit brutal atrocities and other high 
crimes against the People of the United States and its 
allies and dependencies, as alleged. And particularizing 
as to time, place, dates and details of the alleged 
atrocities and other high crimes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Does the Prosecution oppose this 
motion? 

MAJOR KERR: Very definitely, sir. There is no 
provision in the regulations governing this Commission, 
for a motion such as the Defense now interposes. Such a 
motion would be appropriate in a court of lav/, perhaps, 
but certainly not in this proceeding. 

Nov/, if the Accused desires a Bill of Particulars, 
the Prosecution has no objection to supplying such a bill; 
but v/e certainly do object to an attempt to apply in the 
proceedings of this Commission, the technical objections 
and rules of evidence, pleadings and procedure which might 
apply in a court of law. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Commission please, v/e 
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understand that this Commission is not bound by the rules 
of a court of law, but the Defense does believe that the 
Commission, in all justice and fairness to the Accused, 
should make a ruling that he should be fairly apprised of 
that with which he is charged. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does counsel for Defense wish to 
move for a Bill of Particulars? 

COLONEL CLARKE: That is included in the motion, 
sir. Does the Prosecution stand prepared to furnish a 
Bill of Particulars? 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the Prosecution does have a formal 
Bill of Particulars which has been shown to Defense 
counsel. We should like the indulgence of the Commission 
and counsel so we may formally serve it and file it with 
the Commission tomorrow rather than today. But v;e are 
prepared, in fact, we are glad to supply Defense counsel 
with such a Bill of Particulars. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Until we receive the Bill of 
Particulars, we do not know that with which we are charged 
and cannot in fairness plead to the general issue. 

MAJOR KERR: May I ask Defense counsel, if I 
present to Defense counsel at this time the Bill of 
Particulars v/hich will be served and on file tomorrow, 
will the Accused be now ready, willing and able to enter 
his plea? 

COLONEL CLARKE: If we are given recess for a 
sufficient length of time to look it over. 

MAJOR KERR: What would be that period of time? 

COLONEL CLARKE; About fifteen minutes. 
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MAJOR KERR; Sir, it is satisfactory to the 
Prosecution, provided and on one condition, that the 
Prosecution at a later date has the privilege of serving 
and filing a supplemental Bill of Particulars. 

We have certain documentary evidence which has not 
been received as yet from the States. We have certain 
new information just recently received which we have not 
had an opportunity so far to incorporate in the Bill of 
Particulars. If we may have assurance that .later we may 
file a supplemental Bill of Particulars, we are willing 
to proceed on the basis which I have suggested; otherwise 
not. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Is the Commission to understand 
that the counsel for the Defense has made a motion for a 
Bill of Particulars? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The motion for a Bill of Parti¬ 
culars is granted; the bill to be served and filed im¬ 
mediately. A supplemental Bill of Particulars may be 
filed later subject to such conditions as the Commission 
may then specify. 

COLONEL CLARKE: May it please the Commission, we 
ask for an exception to that ruling where the supplemental 
Bill of Particulars may be filed. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, in order 
that v/e may not unduly extend the record, I desire to 
point out that there is no provision in the proceedings, 
or rather, the regulations governing the proceedings of 
this Commission, for exceptions. So far as the 
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Prosecution is concerned, the Commission, if it so desires, 
may apply a rule which many courts follow, namely, for 
whatever it may be worth, an exception is noted auto¬ 
matically and without the request of counsel in the event 
a motion is overruled, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of Defense counsel 
is not sustained. However, the Commission will decide 
each of these additional charges on their merits when the 
Prosecution presents them. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Sir, may we have a fifteen-minute 
recess? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution wish formally 
to introduce the Bill of Particulars into the record at 
this time? 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the Prosecution has served upon 
Defense counsel, at this time, a duly certified copy of a 
Bill of Particulars, and the Prosecution at this time 
files the original of that Bill of Particulars with the 
Commission, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Bill of Particulars is 
received into evidence. 
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"GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
TOUTED STATES iiRMY FORCES, PACIFIC 


Before the ) 

MILITLiRY COMMISSION ) UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

convened by the ) 

COMMANDING GENERAL, ) vs 

United States Army Forces, ) 

Western Pacific, ) TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 

1 October 1945. ) 

BILL OF PARTICULARS 

Pursuant to order of the Commission, the Prosecution 
respectfully submits this, its Bill of Particulars, as 
follows: 

Between 9 October 1944 and 2 September 1945, at 
Manila and other places in the Philippine Islands, members 
of Armed Forces of Japan under the command of the Accused 
committed the follo\7ing: 

1. During the period from 9 October 1944 to 1 May 
1945, undertaking and putting into execution a deliberate 
plan and purpose to massacre and exterminate a large part 
of the civilian population of Batangas Province, and to 
devastate and destroy public, private and religious prop¬ 
erty therein, as a result of which more than 25,000 men, 
women and children, all unarmed noncombatant civilians, 
were brutally mistreated and killed, without cause or 
trial, and entire settlements were devastated and destroyed 
wantonly and without military necessity. 

2. During the period from 9 October 1944 to 2 
February 1945, at Santo Tomas Internment Camp in Manila, 
deliberate and wilfull failure and refusal to provide 
food, medicine, clothing and other necessities to the 
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"civilian internees there confined, with consequent starva¬ 
tion and malnutrition, and death, of such internees; 
brutal mistreatment, beating, and torture of H. F. Wilkins 
and other civilian internees; torture, beating and summary 
execution of more than six (6) internees for minor in¬ 
fractions of rules; cruel mistreatment, torture and brutal 
execution, without cause or trial, during the period from 
23 December 194-4- to 2 February 194-5, of Carol C. Grinnell, 
Alfred F. Duggleby, Clifford Larson and B. B. Johnson, all 
civilian internees. 

3. During the months of October, November and Decem¬ 
ber 1944, brutally mistreating and torturing numerous in¬ 
armed noncombatant civilians at the Japanese Military 
Police Headquarters located at Cortabitarte and Mabini 
Streets, Manila. 

4. On about 30 October 1944, at Carigara, Leyte, 
cruelly mistreating, torturing, mutilating and subsequent¬ 
ly executing and, without cause or trial, killing Private 
Wade E. Gensemer, a member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States of America, then in captivity of the Armed 
Forces of Japan as a prisoner of war. 

5. During November 1944, in northern Cebu Province, 
massacre, without cause or trial, of more than 1000 un¬ 
armed noncombatant civilians. 

6. During November and December 1944, at Cabanatuan, 
Nueva Vizcaya Province, brutal mistreatment, torture, 
maiming, execution and killing, without cause or trial, 

of members of the Armed Forces of the United States of 
America, then held captive as prisoners of war by Armed 
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"Forces of Japan* vilfull failure and refusal to provide 
for such pii - ners of war adequate food, living quarters 
and facilities, clothing, medical treatment or supplies, 
and other necessities5 looting and stealing the contents 
of, and wilfully failing to deliver or make available Red 
Cross packages and supplies intended for such prisoners 
of war. 

7. On about 20 October 194-4, at Batan Island, Ba- 
tanes Province, the brutal mistreatment, torture, execu¬ 
tion and killing, without cause or trial, of Captain 
William Burgh, Phillip Maurice Martin, and one other per¬ 
son whose name is unknown, all members of the Armed For¬ 
ces of the United States of America and then in captivity 
of Armed Forces of Japan as prisoners of war. 

8. During the month of November, 1944, in the Town 
of Lipa, Batangas Province, brutally mistreating, tortur¬ 
ing, and killing, without cause or trial, eleven (11) 
members of the Armed Forces of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, then held captive as prisoners of war by Armed Forces 
of Japan. 

9. On about 14 December 1944, at or near Puerta 
Princesa, Palawan Island, brutally mistreating, assasin- 
ating and killing, by burning, bayoneting or shooting, 
without cause or trial, T/Sgt Jewett F. Adams, Corporal 
Robert A. Adkins, 1st Lieutenant Carl C. Mango, and 138 
other members of the Armed Forces of the United States of 
America, then prisoners of war held in captivity by Armed 
Forces of Japan, and brutally mistreating, wounding and 
attempting to kill, without cause or trial, Corporal 
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"William J. Balchus, Pfc Ernest J. Koblos, and seven (7) 
other members of the Armed Forces of the United States of 
America, all then prisoners of war held in captivity by 
Armed Forces of Japan. 

10. During the period from 18 December 194-4 to 31 
December 1944, both dates inclusive, in Manila, brutally 
mistreating, torturing and killing, without cause or trial, 
Dr. Jose Enriquez, J. Allen Enriquez, and Julia Seibert 
Enriquez, all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

11. On about 29 December 1944, at the Barrio of 
Dapdap, Ponson Island, Camotes Islands, brutally mistreat¬ 
ing and then killing, without cause or trial, more than 
300 unarmed noncombatant civilians, and brutally mis¬ 
treating, wounding, maiming and attempting to kill, with¬ 
out cause or trial, more than 50 unarmed noncombatant 
civilians, being the entire population of that Barrio. 

12. During the period from 1 January 1945 to 17 
February 1945, both dates inclusive, fortification of and 
installation of military objectives on the premises of the 
Philippine General Hospital, Ermita, Manila, then in use 

as a civilian hospital, with consequent killing of patients 
and civilian refugees by shellfire. 

13. On about 28 January 1945, at Los Banos Intern¬ 
ment Camp, Laguna Province, brutally mistreating and then 
summarily executing, and, without cause or trial, killing 
George James Louis, an unarmed noncombatant civilian sub¬ 
ject of the United States of America, then interned and 
held captive by Armed Forces of Japan. 

14. On about 10 February 1945, at the Nurses Home 
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"of the Philippine General Hospital, Ermita, Manila, rape 
of civilian v;omen. 

15. During the period from 1 January 194-5 to 1 
March 194-5? both dates inclusive, deliberately, wantonly 
and without justification or military necessity, devastat¬ 
ing, destroying, and pillaging and looting of large 
areas of the City of Manila, including public, private 
and religious buildings and other property, and committing 
widespread theft of money, valuables, food and other 
private property in that city. 

16. On about 4 February 1945? at the Dy-Pac Lumber 
Yard in Manila, brutally mistreating and killing two un¬ 
armed noncombatant male civilians. 

17. During the period from 7 February 1945 to 14 
February 1945? both dates inclusive, at and in the vicin¬ 
ity of De La Salle College, 1501 Taft Avenue, Manila, 
brutally killing, without cause or trial, Judge Jose R. 
Carlos and Brother Xavier, Rector of that College, both 
of whom were unarmed noncombatant civilians; brutally 
killing, without cause or trial, Antonio Carlos, Ricardo 
Bartolome, Dr. Antonio Cojuangco, and 38 other men, women 
and children, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; bru¬ 
tally mistreating, wounding, maiming and attempting to 
kill, without cause or trial, Father Francis J. Cosgrave, 
Dionisia Carlos, Servillano Aquino, and fourteen (14) 
other unarmed noncombatant civilians; rape of two female 
civilians; attempted rape of one female civilian; and 
attempt to have carnal intercourse with the body of one 
dead female civilian. 
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" 18. On about 7 February 194-5, at Malate, Manila, 

killing, without cause or trial, Arsenio Escudero, Jr., 
and Jose Herman, Jr., and brutally mistreating and at¬ 
tempting to kill, without cause or trial, Jo3e Herman, Sr., 
all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

19. During the period from about 6 February 194-5 
to about 8 February 1945, both dates inclusive, at and 
in the vicinity of the National Psychopathic Hospital, 
Mandaluyong, Rizal Province, brutally mistreating and then 
killing, without cause or trial, Tomas Aguinaldo, Tomas 
Corpus, Father Lafarrier, Isidro Laguelles, and 17 other 
persons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; and the rape 
and subsequent brutal killing, without cause or trial, of 
one (1) civilian female doctor. 

20. On about 10 February 1945, at Malate, Manila, 
killing, without cause or trial, Angel Gajo; and brutally 
mistreating, wounding and attempting to kill, without 
cause or trial, Eutiquio Antipolo, Dimas Antipolo and Fe¬ 
liciano Lamactud, all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

21. On about 11 February 1945, at Pasay, Rizal 
Province, brutally mistreating and thereafter killing, 
without cause or trial, Henry Daland and Tony Daland, 
citizens of the United States of America, Caferino Alayso 
and Romula Daro, Filipinos, and Jacinto de la Vara and 
Gregorio Mendez, citizens of Spain, all unarmed noncom¬ 
batant civilians; and wantonly and deliberately and 
without military necessity burning and destroying private 
property, the houses and homes of civilians. 

22. On about 11 February 1945, near Singalong 
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"Church, Manila, brutally killing, without cause or trial, 
Lazar Braun, an Austrian citizen, Robert Markus, a German 
citizen, and Alexander Farmakowski, a Russian, all unarmed 
and noncombatant civilians. 

23. On about 7 February 194-5, at Singalong, Manila, 
brutally mistreating and torturing and thereafter execut¬ 
ing and killing, without cause or trial, Lt. Col. Alejo 
Valdes and Lt. Col. Jose Guido, disarmed and demobilized 
former members of the Philippine Army, and Raymond Valdes, 
Ernesto Mirillo, Justo Guido, Jose Guido, Jr., Raymond 
Guido, and thirteen (13) other persons whose names are 
unknown, all unarmed and noncorabatant civilians. 

24-. On about 7 February 194-5, at Paco, Manila, 
brutally mistreating and thereafter killing, without 
cause or trial, Bartolome Pons, Rosario Garcia Pons, Eva 
V. Pons, Edward King, Pacita King, Delfin Marquez, and two 
(2) other persons whose names are unknown, all unarmed 
and noncombatant civilians. 

25. During the period from 1 January 1945 to 1 
March 1945, deliberately planning and undertaking, without 
cause or trial, the extermination, massacre and wanton, 
indiscriminate killing of large numbers of unarmed non- 
combatant civilian men, women and children, inhabitants 

of the City of Manila and its environs, brutally mis¬ 
treating, wounding, mutilating, killing and attempting to 
kill, without cause or trial, large numbers of such in¬ 
habitants, and raping or attempting to rape large numbers 
of civilian women and female children in that city. 

26. On about 12 February 1945, at 914 Indiana 
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"Street, Malate, Manila, brutally mistreating and killing, 
without cause or trial, Alexander Bachrach, Antonio Ir- 
landa, Vanancio Quintero, Eduardo de los Reyes, Jose Valle, 
and five other persons whose names are unknown, all un¬ 
armed noncombatant civilians. 

27. On about 9 and 10 February 194-5, in and in the 
vicinity of the San Marcelino Church and the Saint Vin¬ 
cent de Paul House, Ermita, Manila, brutally mistreating 
and killing, without cause or trial, Father Jose Aguirre- 
che, Father Luis Egeda, Father Jose Fernandez, Father 
Julio Ruiz, Father Adolfo Soto, Father Jose Tejada, all 
Spanish Vincentian Catholic priests, and 21 other persons, 
all unarmed noncombatant civilians; and brutally mis¬ 
treating, wounding and maiming and attempting to kill, 
without cause or trial, Co Ching, an unarmed noncombatant 
Chinese civilian. 

28. On about 10 February 194-5, at the corner of 
Taft Avenue and Padre Faura Street, Ermita, Manila, 
killing, without cause or trial, Supreme Court Justice 
Anacleto Diaz and his two sons, Felino Angeles, Jose 
Angeles, Roman Ardena, and 33 other persons, and wounding 
and attempting to kill Juanito De Los Reyes, Delfin De 
Los Paz, Antonio De Mayo, and six (6) other persons, and 
attacking and attempting to kill, Paul J. Akot, Ah See 
Chua, and 11 other persons, all unarmed noncombatant 
civilians, and all without cause or trial. 

29. On about 10 February 194-5, at Paco, Manila, 
massacring and killing 12 unarmed noncombatant civilians 
and wounding, maiming and attempting to kill 3 unarmed 
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"noncombatant civilians, all without cause, or trials and 
unnecessarily and wantonly burning and destroying private 
property, the houses and homes of civilians. 

30. On about 10 February 194-5, at and in the 
vicinity of the Philippine Red Cross Building, Isaac 
Peral and General Luna Streets, Manila, massacring and 
killing, 'without cause or trial, more than 53 men, women, 
and children, and wounding, maiming and attempting to kill 
four persons, all unarmed and noncombatant civilians; and 
unnecessarily and wantonly burning and destroying the 
said building and its furniture, fixtures and contents. 

31. On about 7 February 194-5 at and in the vicinity 
of 1462 Taft Avenue in Pasay, Rizal Province, cruelly and 
brutally mistreating and thereafter massacring and killing 
more than 100 Filipino and French civilians, without 
cause or trial, all being unarmed noncombatant civilians; 
wounding, maiming and attempting to kill, without cause 

or trial, seventeen unarmed noncombatant Filipino 
civilians; raping and thereafter killing unarmed noncom¬ 
batant civilian women; unnecessarily and wantonly burning 
and destroying private property of civilians, the house 
and home of Mrs. Dona Conception Soblador Campos; and 
seizing, confiscating and stealing money, jewels, watches 
and other private property of civilians. 

32 . On about 9 February 1945, at and in the 
vicinity of St. Paul's College, Malate, Manila, cruelly 
and brutally mistreating Marcelino Punzalon, Meneleo Car¬ 
los Sr., Estelita Benito, and approximately 600 other 
persons, including men, women and children, all unarmad 


'•noncombatant civilians; brutally massacring and killing 
without cause or trial, Bruno Acuna, Celia Aguas, Jose 
Aquino, and 370 additional persons, including men, women 
and children, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; v?ounding, 
maiming and attempting to kill, without cause or trial, 
Celestina Antipolo, Zeila Antipolo, Cornelia Ayson, and 
24 other persons including men, women and children, all 
unarmed noncombatant civilians; unnecessarily, deliberate¬ 
ly and wantonly burning and destroying buildings, toge¬ 
ther with fixtures, furniture and other contents thereof, 
and dedicated to religion, art and science and not used 
for military purposes, of the aforesaid St. Paul's College; 
and seizing, confiscating and stealing money, jewels and 
other private property of civilians. 

33. On about 9 February 194?, in the vicinity of 
Dana Perfume Factory, Pasay, Rizal Province, cruelly beat¬ 
ing, torturing and thereafter killing, without cause or 
trial, Eugene Andrewitz Kremleff, Russian, Julian Jawai 
and Alfredo Gana, Filipino, all unarmed noncombatant 
civilians. 

34. During the period from 9 February 1945 to 17 
February 1945, both dates inclusive, at and in the 
vicinity of Bay View Hotel, Alhambra Apartment Hotel, 
Miramar Apartment Hotel and Manila Hotel, all in Ermita, 
Manila, cruelly mistreating and abusing approximately 400 
women, all unarmed and noncombatant civilians; cruelly 
mistreating, abusing and repeatedly raping more than 40 
women and female children, and cruelly mistreating, abusing 
and attempting to rape more than 36 other women and female 
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"children; unnecessarily and wantonly burning, damaging or 
destroying the said buildings, private property, their 
furniture, fixtures and contents. 

35. On about 8 and 9 February 194-5, in Malate, 
Manila, killing, without cause or trial, Africa Canillas, 
Amparo Canillas, Charles Canillas, Elvira Canillas, and 
five (5) other members of the Felipe Canillas family, and 
Zoilo Llave, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; pillag¬ 
ing and unnecessarily and wantonly burning and destroying 
private property, the house and home of Felipe Canillas. 

36. On about 13 February 194-5, in the vicinity of 
No. 1609 Taft Avenue, Malate, Manila, cruelly mistreating 
and subsequently killing, without cause or trial, Albert 
P. Delfino, Venezuelan Consul in Manila, then known by 
the perpetrators to be such, Francis A. Delfino, Maria 
Dolores Delfino, and John Doe Ching, all unarmed noncom¬ 
batant civilians; cruelly mistreating, wounding, and at¬ 
tempting to kill, without cause or trial, Igmidio Ramos, 
and a woman whoso name is unknown; unnecessarily and wan¬ 
tonly burning and destroying private property, including 
the house at 1609 Taft Avenue and numerous other buildings 
in that area, together with the furniture, fixtures and 
contents thereof. 

37. On about 11 February 1945, at 1580 Taft Avenue, 
Malate, Manila, killing, without cause or trial, Vassanmal 
Popardes and three (3) other British Indians, and Emilio 
Tubayano and three (3) other Filipinos, all unarmed non- 
combatants; unnecessarily and wantonly burning and des¬ 
troying private property, the house and home of Hashmatrai 
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"Hatchand, together with the furniture, fixtures and con¬ 
tents thereof. 

38. On about 7 February 1945, near the Syquia 
Apartments in Malate, Manila, killing, without cause or 
trial, Father Peter Fallon, Father John Kenaghan, Father 
Patrick Kelly and Father Joseph Monaghan, Priests of the 
Malate Catholic Church and Convent, and Jose Chico, Ge¬ 
rardo Rictra, Jack Sullivan-, Conrado Vallenas, Victor 
Velasco, Bertito Zamora, Marcial Zamora, and Cristi Mala- 
ban, all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

39. On about 9 February 1945, at 515 Dakota Street, 
Malate, Manila, killing, without cause or trial, Kishin- 
chand Mirchandani, Devjimal Changomal Lalivani, Thelma 
Parrish and Carl Parrish, Jr. (infant child), all unarmed 
noncombatant civilians. 

40. On about 20 February 1945, in the Iloguis Dis¬ 
trict approximately 2-J- kilometers east of Pasig, Rizal 
Province, brutally mistreating and robbing, and subse¬ 
quent killing, without cause or trial, of Candido Jabson, 
and the brutal mistreatment, robbery, wounding and attempt 
to kill, of Raymunda Jabson and Defina Jabson, all unarmed 
noncombatant civilians; attempt to rape Raymunda Jabson; 
robbery, seizing, confiscating and stealing watches, 
clothes and other private personal property; and pillage 
of private property. 

41. On about 12 February 1945 at 150 Vito Cruz 
Street, Singalong, Manila, brutal mistreatment, torture, 
burning alive or otherwise killing Carlos Perez Rubio, Sr., 
Lopita Perez Rubio, Javier Perez Rubio, Herbert Fox, Mrs. 
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"Herbert Fox, Marino. Padua, Alphonso Pahodpod, and more 
than twenty-two other persons including men, women and 
children, and brutally mistreating, attempting to burn 
alive and wounding Jose Balboa, Ignacio Bustamante and 
other persons; all unarmed and noncombatant civilians; 
unnecessarily, deliberately and wantonly burning and 
destroying private property, the house and homo of Carlos 
Perez Rubio, Sr. 

42. On about 28 February 194-5, at the Town of 
Bauan, Batangas Province, brutally mistreating and sub¬ 
sequently massacring and killing without cause or trial, 
Enrique Martinez, Maxiraino Brual, and more than 400 other 
persons, including men, women and children, all unarmed 
noncombatant civilians; brutally mistreating, wounding 
and attempting to kill, Dr. Francisco Manigbas, Geme- 
niano M. Brual, and more than 100 other persons, all un¬ 
armed noncombatant civilians; and pillaging, unnecessarily 
and wantonly devastating and destroying public, religious 
and private property. 

43. During the period from 16 February 1945 to 18 
February 1945, both dates inclusive, at the Town of Taal, 
Batangas Province, brutally mistreating, massacring and 
killing, without cause or trial, Benjamin Moreno, an in¬ 
fant 1 year of age, Andres Briones, Alberto Martel, Pablo 
Marasigon, Dalmacio Luna, Concordia Barrion, Alicia Bar- 
rion, together with more than 2000 other men, women and 
children, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; in the Bar¬ 
rios of San Nicolas and Sinturisan, pillaging and unneces¬ 
sarily, deliberately and wantonly devastating, burning 
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"and destroying all houses and other buildings. 

44. On about 19 February 194-5, in the Town of 
Cuenca, Batangas Province, brutally mistreating, massac¬ 
ring and killing Jose M. Laguo, Esteban Magsomdol, Jose 
Lunbo, Felisa Apuntar, Elfidio Lunar, Victoriona Remo, 
and 978 other persons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; 
pillaging and unnecessarily, deliberately and wantonly 
devastating, burning and destroying large areas of that 
town. 

45. On about 20 February 1945, at the Town of San 
Jose, Batangas Province, brutally mistreating, massacring 
and killing, without cause or trial, Vinancia Remo, Vin¬ 
cente Frank, Jose Talog, Roman Umali, and more than 500 
other persons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; 
pillaging and unnecessarily, deliberately and wantonly 
devastating, burning and destroying large areas of that 
town. 

46. On about 19 February 1945, at the Town of Ma- 
taaonakahoy, Batangas Province, brutally mistreating, 
massacring and killing approximately 200 men, women and 
children, the names of v/hom are not yet determined, all 
being unarmed noncombatant civilians; pillaging and un¬ 
necessarily, deliberately and wantonly devastating, burn¬ 
ing and destroying large areas of that town. 

47. During the period from 16 February 1945 to 19 
March 1945, both dates inclusive, at the Town of Santo 
Tomas, Batangas Province, brutally mistreating, massacring 
and killing Paz Austria, Adeleida Castro, Caladia Cabrera, 
Rodolfo Talad, and more than 1500 other men, women and 
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"children, all unarmed and noncombatant civilians; pillag¬ 
ing and unnecessarily, deliberately and wantonly burning, 
damaging and destroying all public buildings and private 
homes. 

48. On about 10 February 194-5, in the Paco District 
of Manila, brutally mistreating, torturing, mutilating 
and killing, without cause or trial, Regina Alcid, Boni¬ 
facio Boganesbod, Ricardo Baja, Eugeni Balleta, and more 
than 300 other persons; brutally mistreating, torturing, 
mutilating, wounding and attempting to kill without cause 
or trial, Vicente Alcid, Eustaquio Batoctoy, Eugene Boyot 
and more than 100 other persons; all unarmed noncombatant 
civilians; deliberately and wantonly burning and destroy¬ 
ing, without military necessity, private property, a 
house at 1195 Singalong Street, Manila. 

49. During the period from 16 February 194-5 to 19 
March 1945, both dates inclusive, in the Town of Lipa, 
Batangas Province, brutally mistreating, wounding and 
killing, without cause or trial, Ricardo Caringal, Fran¬ 
cisco La Torre, Pedro La Torre, Severo Lubrica, Santiago 
Linatok, and more than 12,000 other men, women and 
children, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; and pillag¬ 
ing, deliberately, and wantonly and without military 
necessity devastating, burning, damaging and destroying 
public and private buildings and property, including 
property devoted to religious purposes. 

50. On about 8 February 194-5, at Santa Rosa College 
Intramuros, Manila, the abduction and subsequent brutal 
mistreatment and killing of Aida Aplin, Leo Gump, Kenneth 
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"Huebch, Edgar Christiansen, Father Cornelius Van Russell, 
William Mitchell, Valeriano Cueva, and other persons, all 
unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

51. On about 10 February 1945, at or near the San¬ 
ta Rosa College, and at Manila Armory, Manila, the ab¬ 
duction and subsequent brutal mistreatment and killing, 
without cause or trial, of Bartolome Pinilio, Evencio 
Piquoro, Adriano Ramos, Leon Ulit, Anastacio Montano, 
Juanito Tabal, Armanda Ebanez, and 54 other men, women 
and children, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; brutal 
mistreatment, wounding and attempt to kill, without cause 
or trial, of Conrado Tauro, Mama Moro, and Wong Ling, all 
unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

52. During the period from 10 February 1945 to 23 
February 1945, at Fort Santiago, Intramuros, Manila, 
brutal mistreatment, starvation, torture, wounding, 
maiming, burning alive, massacre and killing, without 
cause or trial, of more than 4000 unarmed noncombatant 
civilians. 

53. On about 17 February 1945, at Santo Domingo 
Church, Intramuros, Manila, brutally mistreating and kill¬ 
ing, without cause or trial, Dr. Cecilio Noriega, Dr. 
Manuel Lahoz, Conrado Pili, Lazero Cordero, Dado Pili, 
and other persons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

54. On about 10 February 1945, in the town of 
Tanauan, Batangas Province, brutally mistreating and 
killing, without cause or trial, 500 unarmed noncombatant 
civilians, and deliberately and wantonly and without 
military necessity devastating and destroying public and 
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"private property, 

55. On about 12 February 194-5, at Calamba, Laguna 
Province, massacre, without cause or trial, of more than 
7000 unarmed noncombatant civilians, and rape of 37 
civilian women, 

56. On about 9 April 194-5, at the Town of Pingus, 
Laguna Province, massacre, without cause or trial, of 41 
unarmed noncombatant civilians, 

57. On about 13 March 1945, at the Town of Rosario, 
Batangas Province, massacre and killing, without cause or 
trial, of Lorenzo Masilungan, Sakeo Tolentino, Marcela 
Tolentina, Ilias Garcia, Saturnine Barcelos, and more than 
45 other persons, including men, women and children, all 
unarmed noncombatant civilians; and pillaging and unneces¬ 
sarily and v/antonly devastating and destroying public, 
religious and private property, 

58. On about 6 March 1945, at Los Banos, Laguna 
Province, massacring and killing, without cause or trial, 
Ang Kai, and 26 other Chinese, and brutally mistreating, 
wounding, maiming and attempting to kill, without cause 
or trial, Elisa Ang and Kim Ling Ang, unarmed and non- 
combatant civilians; and brutally mistreating and at¬ 
tempting to kill, without cause or trial, allcf the un¬ 
armed and noncombatant Chinese civilians of that town, 

59. On about 12 February 1945, at Pax Court, Pasay, 
Rizal Province, Brutally mistreating, torturing and 
killing, without cause or trial, Antonio Villa-Real, a 
retired Justice of the Philippine Supreme Court, Melchora 
Caliwan, Maria Doronila, and twelve (12) other persons, 
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"and brutally mistreating, torturing, wounding and attempt¬ 
ing to kill, without cause or trial, Dr. Walter K. 

Frankel, Hans Albrecht Luhrse, Alice Stahl, and other 
persons, and deliberately, wantonly and without military 
necessity burning and destroying private property, the 
house at 168-B Balagtas Street, Manila, and the furniture, 
fixtures and contents thereof. 

60. On about the night of 19-20 February 194-?, at 
and in air raid shelters near Plaza McKinley, Intramuros, 
Manila, brutally mistreating and killing, without cause 
or trial, Gaudencio Castrillo, Victor Gonzales, Benigno 
Cano, and more than 100 other Catholic priests, citizens 
of Spain, and other persons, and brutally mistreating, 
wounding and attempting to kill, without cause or trial, 
Laurentino de Pablo, Jose Manajabacas, Jose M. Barrulo, 
Father Belarmino de Cells, Julio Rocanura, and other 
persons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

61. During the period from 6 February 1945 to 22 
February 1945, both dates inclusive, brutally mistreating, 
and imprisoning in St. Augustine Church, Intramuros, Ma¬ 
nila, without food, medical supplies or other necessities, 
and unnecessarily and deliberately exposing to shell fire 
in and in the vicinity of that Church, approximately 
6000 men, women and children, all unarmed noncombatant 
civilians, by reason whereof a large number of such 
civilians died of starvation, disease and mistreatment. 

62. During the period from 6 February 1945 to 22 
February 1945, both dates inclusive, at the St. Augustine 
Church in Intramuros, Manila, brutally mistreating and 
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"killing, without cause or trial, Sister Felisa Anza and 
more than 50 other persons, all unarmed noncombatant 
civilians. 

63. On about 23 February 1945, in the vicinity of 
St. Augustine Church, Intramuros, Manila, killing, with¬ 
out cause or trial, Dr. Seguenza and other persons, and 
wounding and attempting to kill, without cause or trial, 
Ester Aenelle, and other persons, all unarmed noncora- 
batant civilians. 

64. During the period from 6 February 1945 to 23 
February 1945, both dates inclusive, in and in the vicin¬ 
ity of St. Augustine Church and Convent, Intramuros, Mani¬ 
la, brutally abusing, raping and attempting to rape num¬ 
erous women and female children; wounding, killing and 
attempting to kill, without cause or trial, unarmed non- 
combatant civilians; pilfering, stealing and looting 
personal property of civilians confined therein, including 
watches, money, clothing, food, medical supplies, jewelry, 
and other personal belongings; installing, maintaining 
and operating, in and on the premises of the Church and 
Convent, military weapons and other military objectives, 
despite the exclusively religious purpose and nonmilitary 
use of those buildings; and deliberately and wantonly, 
without military necessity, devastating, burning and 
destroying the Convent and damaging the Church, together 
with the furniture, fixtures, religious library and other 
properties therein. 

8 October 1945 

Respectfully submitted, 

/s/ Robert M. Kerr 
ROBERT M. KERR 
Major, Infantry 
PROSECUTOR 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any other matter to cone 
before the Commission before the Accused enters his plea? 

(Translated by Interpreter Boardman to the Accused.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: Except, sir, we would like to dis¬ 
cuss this Bill of Particulars and see if there is any 
other motion we have to make, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: For how long would you v/ish to 
recess? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: For how long? 

COLONEL CLARKE: For fifteen minutes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
fifteen minutes and reconvene at 1525 hours. 

(Whereupon, at 1510 hours, a recess was taken until 
1525 hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will come to 

order. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, the Accused 
is ready to plead to the general issue. 

(Translated by Interpreter Boardman to the Accused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: General Tomoyuki Yamashita, at 
this time the Commission will hear your plea to the Charge 
and specifications which have been read to you. You may 
plead either guilty or not guilty. 

(Translated by Interpreter Boardman to the Accused.) 

THE ACCUSED (through Interpreter Boardman): My 
plea is not guilty. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution have any 
recommendation to make as to the time for trial? 
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MAJOR KERR: Sir, the Prosecution defers to the 
desires of Defense counsel in that particular. V/e are 
agreeable to the Defense having a reasonable time in 
which to prepare their case. 

COLONEL CLARICE: Sir, we believe that two weeks 
will be sufficient tine. 

MAJOR KERR: How long? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Two weeks. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I would like 
to suggest three weeks. We do have some witnesses coming 
in from the States and I an not sure that we can be ready- 
in two weeks. Frankly, I am surprised that the Defense 
believes they can properly prepare a defense in this case 
in two weeks. The prosecution would request three weeks. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Sir, we are satisfied. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any additional matters 
to be brought before the Commission at this time? 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the Prosecution has none. 

COLONEL CLARKE: The Defense has none, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being none, the Commission 
will now recess and will be reconvened on 29 October 1945* 
at 0800 hours at the High Commissioner’s Residence, Dewey 
Boulevard, Manila, or on such other date or at such other 
place as the Presiding Officer may hereafter determine 
for the purpose of proceeding with the trial of General 
Tonoyuki Yamashita. 

(V/hereupon, at 1630 hours, 8 October 1945, the trial 
was adjourned until 0800 hours, 29 October 1945.) 
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EB2CE£Diaos 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will now reconvene 
pursuant to direction of the Presiding Officer given on 8 
October 1945 and will proceed with the trial of the United 
States v. General Tomoyuki Yamashita. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecution 
submits for incorporation into the record of the proceedings 
the following: 

"CONFIDENTIAL 

"HEADQUARTERS 

UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES WESTERN PACIFIC 

"APO 707 
26 October 1945 

"Special Orders) 

No.134) "EXTRACT 

"22. MAJOR GENERAL LEO DONOVAN, GSC, and BRIGADIER 
GENERAL MORRIS C. HANDWERK, USA, are detailed members of 
the military commission appointed by par. 24, Special 
Orders 112, this headquarters, 1 October 1945. vice 
MAJOR GENERAL CLARENCE L. STURDEVANT, USA, and BRIGADIER 
GENERAL WILLIAM C. WALKER, GSC, relieved. 

"23. MAJOR GENERAL RUSSEL B. REYNOLDS, GSC, is desig¬ 
nated law member of the military commission appointed by 
par. 24, Special Orders 112, this headquarters, 1 October 
1945, vice MAJOR GENERAL CLARENCE L. STURDEVANT, USA, re¬ 
lieved. 

"BY COMMAND OF LIEUTENANT GENFRAL STYER: 

"EDMOND H LEAVEY 
Major General. USA, 

Deputy Commander and 
Chief of Staff 

"OFFICIAL: 

/s/ BENITO MORALES 
BENITO MORALES 
Colonel, AGD. 

Asst Adjutant General " 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the ex¬ 

tract of Special Orders No. 134 is incorporated into the re¬ 
cord, 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I also desire that 
there be incorporated into the record of this proceeding the 
following letter, which reads: 

"CONFIDENTIAL 

"GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 

"APO 500 

24 September 1945 


"AG 000.5 (24 Sep 45) DC s 

"SUBJECT: Trial of General Tomoyuki Yamashita. 

"TO: Commanding General, United States Army Forces, 

Western Pacific. 

"1. It is desired that you proceed immediately with the 
trial of General Tomoyuki Yamashita, now in your custody, for 
the crimes indicated in the attached charge. 

"2. The following named officers, assigned to the War 
Crimes Investigating Detachment, this headquarters, are made 
available to your command for service as prosecution person¬ 
nel on the Military Commission to be convened by you for this 
purpose: 


Major Robert W. Kerr, Inf 
Captain M. D. V'ebster, JAGD 
Captain William N. Calyer, JAGD 
Captain D. C. Hill, JAGD 
Captain Jack M. Pace, Inf 

,r By command of General MacARTHUR: 

"(signed) B. M. FITCH, 
Brigadier General, 

U. S. Army, 

Adjutant General. 


1 Incl: 

Charge, as indicated. 


A' *RUE COPY!- 

Richard Dahl (signed) 
RICHARD DAHL 
WOJG, U.S.A. » 
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Attached to that letter, sir, is a copy of the Charge, 
which is now a part cf the record of this proceeding. 

I desire that these documents likewise be incorporated 
in the record. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection the docu¬ 
ments are incorporated into the record. 

The Reporters who were not present at the arraignment 
will be sworn. 

(Whereupon Reporters E. D. Conklin and Lorenz H. Winter 
were sworn.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Interpreters who were not present 
at the arraignment will be sworn. 

(Whereupon Interpreters Sgt. Joshi Yorioka, Sgt. Goro 
Oishi, Sgt. Tad Yajima, Sgt. Suco Ito, Miss UY, Mr. Zamora, 

Mr. Gojunco, Miss Reyes, Miss Rodas, Mr. Lavengco were sworn.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The new members of the Commission will 
be sworn. 

(Whereupon Major General Leo Donovan, GSC, and Brigadier 
General Morris C. Handwerk, USA, were sworn.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: For the benefit of the new members of 
the Commission the substance of the transcript of the procee¬ 
dings of 8 October 19*5 will be read. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the regulations 
governing the procedure of this Commission require that in 
the event any member is relieved during the course of pro¬ 
ceedings the substance of the proceedings up to that time 
shall be read to the new member or members. 

This Military Commission convened on 8 October 1945 at 
the High Commissioner's Residence at Manila for the purpose 
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of trying the Accused in this case, Tomoyuki Yamashita. 

All of the present members of the Commission except for 
the two new members and the two members whom they are re¬ 
lieving were then present, together with all the members 
of the Prosecution staff and the members of the Defense staff 
The Accused was also present. 

There were incorporated into the record of the pro¬ 
ceeding at that time five documents, being a letter pre¬ 
scribing the regulations governing Military Commissions for 
the Trial of V/ar Criminals in this theater; a Letter Order 
authorizing the Commanding General, Army Forces, Western 
Pacific, to appoint a military commission for the purpose 
of trying Tomoyuki Yamashita; a Letter Order appointing 
this Commission, together with Prosecution and Defense 
Counsel; an Order amending the original Order establishing 
the Commission; the Charge which is now before the Commis¬ 
sion in this proceeding, and a Bill of Particulars dated 
8 October 1945* 

At the time the Bill of Particulars was offered for 
the record Defense counsel objected thereto and an exception 
to the Commission's ruling against the objection was noted. 

Defense Counsel interposed a motion to dismiss the 
charge on the ground that it did not state facts sufficient 
to constitute a violation of the laws of war. After argu¬ 
ment of counsel the Commission denied that motion. Defense 
counsel thereupon presented what amounted to a motion to 
make more definite and certain, contending that the charge 
as filed was not sufficiently specific to acquaint the 
Accused with the nature of the charges against him. There¬ 
upon a Bill of Particulars was served upon Defense Counsel 
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and incorporated in the record of this proceeding. There¬ 
after the Accused was arraigned and entered a plea of not 
guilty. 

It was agreed by counsel for the Defense and the Pro¬ 
secution and approved by the Commission that only such por¬ 
tions of the proceedings before the Commission would be in¬ 
terpreted to the Accused as the Accused through his Defense 
Counsel from time to time might request, and that in the ab¬ 
sence of such a request it would be assumed that the Accused 
would be served adequately by his own personal Interpreter. 

The Accused requested that he be represented by counsel 
in addition to the regular Defense Counsel whom he accepted, 
namely, two officers, Lieutenant General Muto and Major 
General Utsunomiya. That request was granted, it being 
specified by the Commission that their services would be 
made available to the Accused in the Commission room as 
Associate Defense Counsel. 

Thereafter the Commission recessed and the Presiding 
Member designated this time, this date and this place as 
the time, place and date for the reconvening of the Commis¬ 
sion for the purpose of proceeding with the trial. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you finished with the gist 
of what transpired? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does counsel for the Defense 
accept the gist of the proceedings as presented? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: At this time, sir, I offer and request 

that there be incorporated in the record of this proceeding 
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the Prosecution's Supplemental Bill of Particulars which shows 
receipt of service of a certified copy thereof upon Defense 
Counsel on the 26th day of October, 194-5. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Frior to considering that point the 
Commission desires that the record show that the Accused and 
his Counsel were present at the opening of this session of 
the Commission. 

Defense may proceed. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the Defense wishes to object to 
the filing of the Supplemental Bill of Particulars which has 
just been placed before the Court. We have two grounds for 
our objection. We should like to state them, if we may. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN REEL: In the first place, let me begin simply 

by reminding the Commission of a bit of the history of the 
arraignment as read by the Prosecution. 

On the 8th day of October at the time of the arraign¬ 
ment we made a motion to make more definite and certain the 
charges filed against the Accused on the ground that they did 
not properly apprise him of his rights. At that time, appa¬ 
rently, the Commission agreed and ordered the filing of the 
original Bill of Particulars. At that time the Prosecution 
stated that they wished the right to file a Supplementary 
Bill of Particulars. The Defense objected and the Defense 
objection was overruled. 

Our objection was based, sir, on the grounds that it 
is unprecedented and against ordinary principles of law and 
justice to allow the prosecution after a case has begun to 
continue to file additional specifications. However, as I 
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say, the objection was overruled. 

We assume, sir, and we submit that any normal, intelli¬ 
gent person would assume that v/hen the Prosecution, after 
filing sixty-four separate specifications, stated that they 
wished to file a Supplemental Bill of Particulars, that 
Supplemental Bill would probably contain one, two, three, 
four or perhaps even half a dozen additional particulars. 

But as late as last Friday at 4:0n p. M. we were served with 
a copy of the so-called Supplemental Bill of Particulars, 
which contains fifty-nine new, separate and distinct alleged 
offenses. These fifty-nine offenses are new in so far as 
the persons involved are concerned, in so far as the times 
are concerned, and for the most part in so far as the places 
are concerned. It is all new and it is new in addition to 
that, sir, in presenting an entirely different theory of the 
prosecution of this case. As I say, on Friday at 4:00 P. M. 
the Defense was served with a copy of this so-called Supple¬ 
mental Bill of Particulars. 

Our first objection, sir, is based upon the fact that 
we believe that it is unconscionable in a case of this type 
to practically double in the last minute the list of offenses 
charged. There is no end to this sort of thing. We do not 
even have an assurance, sir, that there will not be further 
particulars filed again and again and again as this trial 
progresses. V/e on the defense side, as I say, are unani¬ 
mous in the belief that it is an unconscionable proceeding. 

The second ground goes to the Bill itself. It is 
not a bill of particulars. It is called that, but it is 
entirely different from the original bill that was filed. 
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The original bill did particularize. 

May I call your attention to the language of the two 
Bills, They are both preceded by a blanket sentence that 
covers all the specific allegations in each Bill, The origi¬ 
nal Bill filed 8 October 1945 says as follows: 

"Between 9 October 1944 and 2 September 1945, at Manila 
and other places in the Philippine Islands, members of Armed 
Forces of Japan under the command of the Accused committed 
the following: ..." 

Then it proceeds to list sixty-four acts which were 
committed allegedly by members of the armed forces under the 
command of the Accused. 

The new Bill is quite different. The new Bill begins 
with a different sentence. It says that "... members of 
the Armed Forces of Japan, under the command of the Accused, 
were permitted to commit" certain acts which then follow and 
numbering fifty-nine. 

I think the Commission sees the difference. In one 
case there is the allegation of the "commission" of certain 
acts. It is true that in the original Bill those acts were 
particularized. 

'A'e do not agree with that theory, as we pointed out in 
our motion to dismiss, but nevertheless it was a bill of par¬ 
ticulars. But this new Bill alleges "permission" of 59 
acts and in no single case does it allege any details, any 
particulars as to that "permission". We do not know who 
permitted any one of the 59 acts; we do not know to whom the 
permission was given; we do not know when it was given; we 
do not know where it was given; we do not know the circum- 
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stances; we do not know how. And it goes, sir, to the very 
essence of this case. 

The new theory, the different theory is not that acts 
were "committed" by members of the command, but that somebody 
— we do not know who and somebody presumably connected with 
the Accused or the Accused himself — permitted these acts. 

\s I say, sir, there is no particularization of any of that 
"permission". 

For those two reasons we strenuously object to the filing 
of this Supplemental Bill of Particulars. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I call the Com¬ 
mission^ attention to the proceedings at the time of the 
arraignment with relation to the offer and filing of the 
original Bill of Particulars. At that time, as I said be¬ 
fore, Defense Counsel moved that the charge be made more 
definite and certain. The Prosecutor then offered to sub¬ 
mit a so-called Bill of Particulars and the Presiding Offi¬ 
cer stated that the motion for a Bill of Particulars would 
be granted. 

The Bill of Particulars was thereupon served and filed. 

I now read from page 37 of the record: 

"Prosecutor: Sir, it is satisfactory to the Prosecu¬ 
tion, provided and on one condition, that the Prosecution at 
a later date has the privilege of serving and filing a supple¬ 
mental bill of particulars. 

"V/e have certain documentary evidence which has not 
been received as yet from the States. V/e have certain new 
information just recently received which we have not had an 
opportunity so far to incorporate in the Bill of Particulars. 
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If we may have assurance that later we may file a supplemental 
bill of particulars, we are willing to proceed on the basis 
which I have suggested; otherwise not. 

"Presiding Officer: Is the Commission to understand 

that the counsel for the defense has made a motion for a Bill 
of Particulars? 

"Defense Counsel: Yes, sir. 

"Presiding Officer: The motion for a Bill of Parti¬ 

culars is granted; the Bill to be served and filed immediately. 
A Supplemental Bill of Particulars may be filed later subject 
to such conditions as the Commission may then specify. 

"Defense Counsel: May it please the Commission, we 
ask for an exception to that ruling where the Supplemental 
Bill of Particulars may be filed." 

I therefore submit, sir, that the Prosecution does 
have the permission cf the Commission to file a Supplemental 
Bill of Particulars. 

So far as the point made by Defense Counsel as to the 
difference in wording of the prefatory portion of the Supple¬ 
mental Bill of Particulars and that portion of the original 
Bill of Particulars, that really has no significance one way 
or the other. The purpose of this so-called Bill of Parti¬ 
culars is simply to specify the instances which are gener¬ 
ally referred to in the Charge, and whether the Bill of Par¬ 
ticulars says "permitted" or that these acts were "committed" 
by members of the command of the Accused is immaterial. Natu¬ 
rally the Bill of Particulars is construed and is to be read 
in the light of and in connection with the Charge. 

Incidentally, there is no provision in the regulations 
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governing the procedure of this Commission and such commis¬ 
sions as are prescribed by General MacArthur for a bill of 
particulars or for a motion to make more definite and certain. 

It is purely a matter of discretion with the Commission as to 
whether or not it will require a specification of that type: 
a Bill of Particulars, Although we have termed it a "Bill 
of Particulars" for lack of any more appropriate term, it is 
not in fact a bill of particulars as that term is used in the 
courts of law at home or in the States. It is not intended 
as such. Its sole purpose is to specify the instances where 
the members of the command of the Accused were permitted to 
do acts contrary to the laws of war. In other words, it re¬ 
fers back to and must be construed in connection with the 
charge itself. 

I therefore submit, sir, that the contention of Defense 
Counsel with respect to the wording of the Bill of Particulars 
is not well taken. 

I can assure the Commission that, so far as I know now, 
^we shall have no occasion to file any further supplemental 
bills of particulars. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense have anything fur¬ 
ther? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

First, in so far as the statement made by the Prosecu¬ 
tion relative to their position taken on 8 October at the 
time of the arraignment, as I stated in my statement to the 
Court we agree that the Prosecution did say at that time that 
they wished to file a bill of particulars only on one condition, 
namely, that they could file a supplemental bill. I believe 
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it was clearly understood by the Defense and, I think, as I 
said before, by other persons and the most natural under¬ 
standing is that when you have filed 64 particulars and you 
talk about a "supplement", you are not going to double that 
number, which is practically what happened here: an addi¬ 
tional 59j a total of 123. 

It is to be recognized, sir, that although the Prose¬ 
cution set up its conditions and said "On one condition we 
will file this" — by what authority I do not know — never¬ 
theless, this Commission was careful to state in allowing 
the Bill of Particulars to be filed that it may be filed 
later "subject to such conditions as the Commission may 
then specify". And all that we ask in our objection here 
is that the normal, natural condition that you would speci¬ 
fy in the filing of any supplemental bill of particulars is 
that it stay within the bounds and grounds of reason and 
that this sort of thing at the last minute is unconscionable 
and, as I said before, there is no assurance that this is 
even the end. This can go on and on. 

As to the proposition that there seems to be no dif¬ 
ference between the meaning of the first sentence of these 
Bills of Particulars, I beg to differ with counsel. The 
first sentence is to be read apparently intentionally as 
though it appeared in every single one of the particulars. 

If it is not in itself a charge, I do not know what is a 
charge. The words again read that "members of the Armed 
Forces of Japan, under the command of the Accused, were per¬ 
mitted to commit", and so forth. In each one of these cases 
there is a brand new allegation, namely, the "commission". 
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When my brother says there is absolutely no difference 
between somebody"committing" an act and that act being ”per¬ 
mitted" by superior authority, it seems to me that he is going 
beyond the bound of reason. The very essence of this case, 
as will develop during the course of the hearing and as al¬ 
ready has been shown by the motion to dismiss, is whether or 
not an offense against the laws of war is stated (1) simply 
by saying that somebody did an act who was under the command 
of a certain General or (2) — and now we take another step — 
whether somebody permitted those acts. Then we can go fur¬ 
ther steps and say (3) whether somebody authorized those acts 
or (4) whether somebody ordered them. But those are funda¬ 
mental distinctions here. 

Of course the thing is to be read in light of the charge. 
The charge was not sufficiently definite and so this Commission 
requested and allowed the filing of an original Bill of Par¬ 
ticulars correctly. But there is certainly all the difference 
in the world. There is an entirely new case being presented 
in this new Bill of Particulars. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member of 
the Commission, the motion of Counsel for the Defense is not 
sustained. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: May we have an exception to that ruling, 
sir. At this time I wish, then, to file two motions. I shall 
take them up one at a time. 

This first motion, sir, I shall not spend time in 
arguing because we have already covered the point, but we 
are in a rather paradoxical situation. 

Inasmuch as the Supplemental Bill of Particulars has 
been allowed to be filed over our objection, we now wish to 
have that bill amplified. In other words, inasmuch as there 
is now before this Commission for purpose of hearing evidence 
a Supplemental Bill of Particulars containing 59 new offenses, 
we wish to have amplified the meaning of the Bill of Parti¬ 
culars in so far as those 59 new offenses are concerned. 

In other words, we are asking for particulars on each case 
as to who granted the alleged permission to commit the 
alleged offenses, to whom such permission was granted, 
the form of expression of the permission, and the times, 
places and dates of the permission. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the charge 
answers the first point. It was the Accused who permitted 
these acts to be committed. The charge so states. We are 
not required, or would not be required even under the techni¬ 
cal procedure of a court of law in the United States to dis¬ 
close our evidence through the medium of a bill of particu¬ 
lars. I cite the legal cas.e of Commonwealth v. Jordan, 

207 Massachusetts Reports 259. 

"The office of a bill of particulars is not to com¬ 
pel the Commonwealth to disclose its evidence but to give 
the defendant such information in addition to that contained 
in the complaint or indictment in regard to the crime with 
79 
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which he is charged, as law and justice require that he 
should have in order to safeguard his constitutional rights 
and to enable him to fully understand the crime with v/hich 
he is charged and to prepare his defense". 

In the first place, sir, the Accused has no rights 
under the Constitution of the United States. He is an enemy 
alien. The Constitution does not apply to him. So that so 
far as this decision refers to the Constitution of the United 
States it is not applicable to this particular proceeding. 

But even under the Constitution an accused in a court of 
law in a criminal proceeding is not entitled to revelation 
of the details of evidence upon which the prosecution bases 
its case. 

Now, sir, if the Prosecution were to be required to 
specify all of the items suggested by Defense Counsel, and 
if he is sound in that contention then he may go further and 
demand that v/e also specify v/ho were killed, who were wounded, 
who were raped, who were mistreated and so on. And that 
would be beyond all bounds of reasonableness. We would 
have a bill of particulars running into thousands of pages, 
v'e have the names of thousands of people who were killed, 
other thousands who were wounded, hundreds who were raped, 
and it would serve no good purpose to set forth in a so- 
called bill of particulars all of that matter of evidence. 

I submit, sir, that for the purpose of acquainting 
the Accused with the nature of the offenses committed by 
his troops which he is charged with having permitted, the 
original and supplemental Bills of Particulars meet all 
of the requirements of justice and fair trial. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we are not asking for any par¬ 
ticulars as to the names of the alleged victims and that 
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far as this decision refers to the Constitution of the United 
States it is not applicable to this particular proceeding. 

But even under the Constitution an accused in a court of 
law in a criminal proceeding is not entitled to revelation 
of the details of evidence upon which the prosecution bases 
its case. 

Now, sir, if the Prosecution were to be required to 
specify all of the items suggested by Defense Counsel, and 
if he is sound in that contention then he may go further and 
demand that v/e also specify who were killed, who were wounded, 
who were raped, who were mistreated and so on. And that 
would be beyond all bounds of reasonableness. We would 
have a bill of particulars running into thousands of pages. 

We have the names of thousands of people who were killed, 
other thousands who were wounded, hundreds who were raped, 
and it would serve no good purpose to set forth in a so- 
called bill of particulars all of that matter of evidence. 

I submit, sir, that for the purpose of acquainting 
the Accused with the nature of the offenses committed by 
his troops which he is charged with having permitted, the 
original and supplemental Bills of r articulars meet all 
of the requirements of justice and fair trial, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we are not asking for any par¬ 
ticulars as to the names of the alleged victims and that 
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sort of thing. That is already in this bill sufficiently 
to satisfy us. We do not ask for that. We say that the 
gravairen of this charge is that there was a permission, now 
we find out, on the part of the Accused. That is the grava¬ 
men of the charge. That is what is really important. And 
all we ask is that the details of that permission be given 
in the form of a bill of particulars. 

My brother has stated at one time that this Commission 
was not bound by known or prescribed rules. He then refers 
to the case of Commonwealth v. Jort >.n. As a member of the 
Bar of Massachusetts, I am flattered by the fact that he 
picked that particular State, but I cannot see the consis¬ 
tency in telling this Commission that the rules of the 
court in Mas-achusetts apply and not the Federal rules of 
a Federal District Court, and, to top it off, not the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, The Fifth Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States says "Any person", 
not "any citizen". And my brother knows that. 

However, this whole matter would not have come up and 
there would be no question of particulars had this charge 
been drawn in the form that any normal charge before any 
military commission should be drawn, namely, a charge, a 
specification, another specification; a charge, a specifi¬ 
cation in the normal and usual way. That was not done here. 
It is not the Defense's fault. That was not done. My 
brother did file a Bill of Particulars. He says he does 
not have to. Fell, what is it worth, what is it for? 

Why was it filed at all? It is filed because this Commis¬ 
sion ruled that that inartistic charge that was filed was 
not sufficiently definite and certain. Now we get 59 new 
instances. We are not asking for further particulars as 
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to the secondary details. ™’hat we want only are the particu¬ 
lars as to the primary proposition: When was this permission 
given? 

It says the Accused gave permission to do these things. 
When? To whom? That we cannot find out unless we have the 
meaning of the Bill of Particulars in so far as the 59 items 
are concerned. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member 
of the Commission, the motion of counsel for the Defense is 
not sustained. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We have one further motion, if the Court 

please. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member 
of the Commission, the motion of counsel for Defense is not 
sustained. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We have one further motion, if the Com¬ 
mission please, sir, which is a motion for a continuance. We 
regret the necessity of making this motion, but we are asking 
for two weeks in which to prepare our case based on this last- 
minute change in these 59 new alleged offenses. We are not 
asking for delay. We do not want to ask for delay in the s*nse 
of delay as such. I think our good faith in that respect was 
shown to this Commission on the day of the arraignment. At 
that time we stated that all we want in the v'ay of time to 
prepare our case on the 64 specifications which were then 
given us was two weeks. The Prosecutor said at page 60 of 
the transcript of record: 

"If the Commission please, I v/ould like to suggest 
three weeks. We do have some witnesses coming in from the 
States, and I am not sure that we can be ready in two weeks. 
Frankly", said the Prosecutor, "I am surprised that the Defense 
believes that they can properly prepare a defense in this case 
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in two weeks. The Prosecution would request three weeks." 

Well now, if the Prosecution was surprised that we could 
prepare a defense on 64 specifications in two weeks, I do not 
think that they can now object to two weeks to prepare a de¬ 
fense for a similar number of specifications based on new 
facts, new places, new names and a new theory of the case. 

We are not, as I said, attempting to delay, I want to 
point out, too, the letter of the Commander-in-Chief of Army 
Forces of the Pacific that is the basis for this Commission’s 
authority is in the record. It is the letter of 24 September 
1945. Paragraph 14 is repeated on page 12 of the record. 
Paragraph 14 details the rights of the Accused. It reads: 

"The Accused shall be entitled ... to have in advance 
of trial a copy of the charges and specifications, so worded 
as clearly to apprise the Accused of each offense charged." 

This Commission has ruled that in order to so word this 
original charge as to apprise the Accused of each offense 
charged there would be not one now, but two Bills of Parti¬ 
culars. We are entitled to have that"in advance of trial". 

A copy of this bill which has just been filed was given 
to Defense at 4 o'clock in the afternoon of Friday, 26 October 
1945. It was the first intimation that there would be any¬ 
thing like 59 new specifications. We assumed there might be 
one or two or three, as I said before, but 59 new ones about 
entirely different persons and times were put on our desks 
last Friday. V/e have worked earnestly seven days a week in 
order to prepare the defense on 64 specifications. And when 
I say "prepare the defense", sir, I do not mean merely an 
affirmative defense, but to acquaint ourselves with the facts 
so that we could properly cross examine the Prosecution's 
witnesses. 

"In advance of trial", I suppose technically could mean 
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30 seconds in advance of trial, but that is not what i3 in¬ 
tended. This phrase obviously means sufficiently in advance 
of tria" to allow the Defense to prepare itself. That is 
what "in advance of trial means": Sufficient time to allow 
the Defense a chance to prepare its defense. 

We earnestly state that we must have this time in order 
to adequately prepare a defense. I might add, sir, we think 
that this is important to the Accused, but far more imoortant 
than any rights of this Accused, we believe, is the proposition 
that this Commission should not deviate from a fundamental 
American concept of fairness, decency and Justice, which dic¬ 
tate that an accused has a right to defend himself. And that • 
means a right to have time in which to prepare himself. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution have anything 
further to submit? 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, of course Defense 
Counsel is much better prepared to judge the difficulties of 
preparing the defense than am I. I can only say that the 
Prosecution is ready and anxious to go to trial. 

With respect to counsel’s reference to specifications, I 
must remind counsel again that the specifications are incor¬ 
porated in the charge. We discussed that at the time of the 
arraignment when the Accused insisted that he had not been 
served with specifications. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts the Pro¬ 
secution to say that this point has been adequately discussed. 

MAJOR KERR: Thank you. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will withdraw to its 
chambers for deliberation. 

(Whereupon the members of the Commission withdrew in 
executive session.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The motion of Defense Counsel for a 
continuance is not sustained. 

If, however, at the end of the presentation by the Pro¬ 
secution of evidence concerning the Bill of Particulars, dated 
1 October 194-5, ns presented during the arraignment, Defense 
Counsel believe they require additional time to prepare their 
case, the Commission will consider such a motion at that time. 

The case will proceed, 

CAPTAIN REEL: May I simply say, sir, that although we 
don't v/ish to commit ourselves now as to procedure at the end 
of the Prosecution's cose, that in so far as the requested 
time is concerned, that time is requested as much, if not 
more, for the purpose of being able to meet the Prosecution's 
case; in other words, to cross-examine the witnesses, to under¬ 
stand what is going on as the Prosecution's case goes in. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The case will proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, there is now 
pending before the Commission a motion to dismiss, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense will now be heard in 
regard to this motion. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Commission please, on October 
8, 1945, the Defense moved to dismiss the charge in the cause 
presently before the Commission, for the reason that it failed 
to state a violation of the Laws of War by the Accused. The 
motion was denied. Thereafter a Bill of Particulars was 
filed, amplifying the allegations of the charge. 

This morning the Court admitted a Supplemental Bill of 
Particulars. The present motion is addressed to the charge 
as supplemented by the original Bill of Particulars and the 
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Supplemental Bill of Particulars, on the grounds that it fails 
to set forth a violation of the Lav/s of ’ : r by the Accused 
and that the Commission does not have jurisdiction to try this 
cause. 

It is the contention of Defense that the Bill of Parti¬ 
culars does not cure the defects of the charge. On the con¬ 
trary, it narrows the gravamen of the charge and supports 
further reasons for the allowance of the motion. 

The Bill of Particulars details sixty-four instances 
in which members of the Accused’s command are alleged to have 
committed war crimes. In no instance is it alleged that the 
Accused committed or aided in the Commission of a crime or 
crimes. In no instance is it alleged that the Accused isiued 
an order, expressly or impliedly, for the commission of the 
crime or crimes. Nor is it alleged that the Accused autho¬ 
rized the crimes prior to their commission or condoned them 
thereafter. 

The charge alleges that the Accused failed in his duty 
to control his troops, permitting them to commit certain 
alleged crimes. The Bill of Particulars, however, sets forth 
no instance of neglect of duty by the Accused. Nor does it 
set forth any acts of commission or omission by the Accused 
as amounting to a "permitling" of the crimes in question, 

V/hat, then, is the substance of the charge against the 
Accused? It is submitted that on the three documents now be¬ 
fore the Commission, the charge and the two Bills of Parti¬ 
culars, the Accused is not charged with having done something 
or having failed to do something, but solely with having been 
something. For the gravamen of the charge that the Accused 
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was the commander of the Japanese forces, and, by virtue of 
that fact alone, is guilty of every crime committed by every 
soldier assigned to his command. 

American jurisprudence recognizes no such principle so 
far as its own military personnel is concerned. The Articles 
of War denounce and punish improper conduct by military per¬ 
sonnel, but they do not hold a commanding officer responsible 
for the crimes committed by his subordinates. No one would 
even suggest that the Commanding General of an American 
occupational force becomes a criminal every time an American 
soldier violates the law. It is respectfully submitted that 
neither the Laws of V/ar nor the conscience of the world upon 
which they are founded will countenance the support of any 
such charge. It is the basic premise of all civilized crimi¬ 
nal Justice that it punishes not according to status but 
according to fault,and that one man is not held to answer for 
the crime of another. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that the branding of 
military personnel as war criminals is not predicated upon 
the mere fact of command of any troops, but rather of the im¬ 
proper exercise of that command. This point is recognized 
officially by the War Department in its publication "The Rules 
of Land Warfare", (FM 27-10, Section 345.1) which provides as 
follows: "Liability of Offending Individuals. - Individuals 
and organizations who violate the accepted laws and customs 
of war may be punished therefor. However, the fact that the 
acts complained of were done pursuant to order of a superior 
or government sanction may be taken into consideration in 
determining culpability, either by way of defense or in miti¬ 
gation of punishment. The person giving such orders may also 
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be punished". 

There is nothing said about the Commanding General of 
a force being responsible, under the Laws of War, for any 
offenses committed by members of his command which were com¬ 
mitted without his sanction. Under this Section, liability 
for war crimes is imposed on the persons who commit the crimes 
and on the officers who order the commission thereof. The 
war crime of a subordinate, committed without the order, 
authority, or knowledge, of his superior, is not the war 
crime of the superior. The pleadings now before the Commis¬ 
sion do not allege that the Accused ordered, authorized, or 
had knowledge of the commission of any of the alleged atro¬ 
cities or war crimes. Without such allegation, it is respect¬ 
fully submitted that the cause must be dismissed as not 
stating an offense under the Laws of War. 

Inasmuch as our contention is that they do not state 
an offense, the Court therefore has no jurisdiction. If a 
violation of the Laws of War is not alleged, the Military 
Commission has no jurisdiction to hear the cause. 

In Exparte Quirin, decided in 1942, in the case of the 
saboteurs, "Congress . . • has exercised its authority to de¬ 
fine and punish offenses against the law of nations by sanc¬ 
tioning, within constitutional limitations, the jurisdiction 
of military commissions to try persons and offenses which, 
according to the rules and precepts of the law of nations, 
and more particularly the Law of War, are cognizable by 
such tribunals". 

They further stated that "We are concerned only with the 
question of whether it is within the constitutional power of 
n the national government to place petitioners on trial before 
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a military commission for the offenses with which they are 
charged. We must therefore first inquire whether any of 
the acts charged is an offense against the Law of War cogni¬ 
zable before a military tribunal, and if so, whether the 
Constitution prohibits the trial". 

The court found that the allegations contained in the 
charges against Quirin and his associates were offenses within 
the Laws of War, Hod they found those offenses not to be — 
or those allegations not to be an offense against the Laws 
of War, the court would have ruled that the military commis¬ 
sion had no jurisdiction. 

In addition to the reasons stated in the Memorandum in 
support of motion to dismiss, dated 19 October 1945, there 
are two other independent grounds for the proposition that the 
Commission has no jurisdiction to try this cause. This Com¬ 
mission was appointed by the Commanding General of Army Forces, 
Western Pacific, pursuant to authority delegated to him by 
the Commander-in-chief, Army Forces, Pacific. The record does 
not show any grant of authority from the President of the 
United States to the Commander-in-Chief, Army Forces, Pacific. 
Neither the Commander-in-Chief, Army Forces, Pacific, nor the 
Commanding General, Army Forces, Western Pacific, have autho¬ 
rity to take the above-described action. It is well settled 
that, in the absence of express statutory authority, a mili¬ 
tary commander has power to appoint a military commission 
only (a) as an exercise of martial law, (b) as on exercise 
of military government in occupied territory,or (c) as an 
incident of military operations during a period of hostilities. 
This principle is stated in V’inthrop, Military Law and Pre¬ 
cedents, on page 936. 
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There is neither martial law nor military government 
in the Philippines. Hostilities ceased on or about 2 Sep¬ 
tember 194-5. There is today no justification in law for 
the exercise by the Commander-in-Chief of the Army Forces, 
Pacific, of this extraordinary power. This fundamental prin¬ 
ciple was apparently within the contemplation of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Army Forces, Pacific, when he issued the letter of 
24 September 1945, upon which this Commission bases its 
authority. 

It will be noted that paragraph 3 of this letter reads 
as follows: "The Military Commissions established hereunder 
shall have Jurisdiction over all Japan and all other areas 
occupied by the armed forces commanded by the Commander-in- 
Chief, Army Forces, Pacific." 

The Philippine Islands are not areas occupied by the 
armed forces. The above letter, consequently ? does not grant 
authority to set up military commissions in the Philippine 
Islands; and Special Orders No. 112, Headquarters, United 
States Army Forces, V/estern Pacific, dated 1 October 1945* 
is therefore without authority. 

Paragraph 271, War Department Basic Field Manual, "Rules 
of Land Warfare", defines "occupied territory" in its reprint, 
Article 42 of the Annex of the Hague Convention, October 18, 
1907: "A territory is considered occupied when it is actually 
placed under the authority of the hostile army". The United 
States is not and never has been a hostile army with respect 
to the Philippine Islands. The re-entry into the Philippine 
Islands in 1944 and 1945 constituted a recovery of territory, 
rather than an occupation. From the date of re-entry on 
Philippine soil, General MacArthur consistently affirmed and 
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recognized the full governmental responsibility of the Philip¬ 
pine Commonwealth. This is evidenced b; publications in 
the Official Gazette, April 194-5, page 86; May 1945, pages 
145 to 148; in September 1945, page 494. 

On 22 August 1945, General MacArthur issued the follow¬ 
ing proclamation: "Fffective on September 1, 1945, United 
States Army Forces in the Pacific shall cease from further 
participation in the self-administration of the Philippines, 
as such is no longer necessary". 

This motion goes to the root of the entire question 
before the Commission. If the projected trial should result 
in the conviction and sentence of the Accused, the Defense 
believes that such action will be subject to reversal. As 
officers of the United States Army, and as lawyers appointed 
to defend the Accused, Defense counsel are charged with a duty 
to the Accused, to the Army, and to the people of the United 
States to pursue all proper legal remedies open to the Defense, 
including, if warranted, recourse to the Federal courts, and 
more particularly, the Supreme Court of the United States — 
citing again the Quirin case. 

The motion is made at this time, rather than after com¬ 
pletion of the Prosecution's case, so that the Commission may 
decide this question now and thus prevent what may be a need¬ 
less and embarrassing expenditure of time, personnel and money. 

It is accordingly urged, for the foregoing reasons, in 
addition to those stated in the Memorandum, that this cause 
be dismissed on the grounds that the Commission is without 
jurisdiction, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution will now be heard 
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with regard to the motion to dismiss. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission pie/ re, the same motion 
of Defense Counsel was presented to the Commission at the time 
of the arraignment; that is to say, a motion to dismiss. After 
due consideration of argument of counsel on that question, the 
Commission denied the motion. There is no reason, sir, why 
that decision of the Commission at that time should be changed 
now. The mere fact that a Bill of Particulars and a Supple¬ 
mental Bill of Particulars have been presented to the Commission 
has no bearing whatever upon the issue. 

The whole question is, "Does the charge allege a vio¬ 
lation of the Lews of War?" That is the question raised by 
the Defense motion and that question was ruled upon by the 
Commission at its previous session. That should settle it. 

However, beyond any question this Commission has no 
authority at this time to dismiss this proceeding. It is under 
direct orders of the Commanding General, Army Forces, Western 
Pacific, to proceed with the trial of Tomoyuki Yamashita. I 
refer in the first place to the Letter Order of General Mac- 
/rthur, as Commander-in-Chief of the United States Army Forces, 
Pacific, which is now a part of the record of this proceeding. 
Quoting from that letter, dated 24 September 194 5 » and addressed 
to the Commanding General, United States Army Forces, Western 
Pacific: "It is desired that, you proceed immediately with 
the trial of General Tomoyuki Yamashita, now in your custody, 
for the crimes indicated in the attached charge." /nd that 
attached charge is precisely the same charge which is now 
before the Commission in this Proceeding. So much for the 
directive, the order of Ihe Commander-in-Chief, Army Forces 
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of the Pacific, to the Commanding General, Army Forces, Western 
Facific. 

Now let us see what the orders to this Commission are 
with respect to that subject, and I now q^ote from Special 
Orders No. 112, dated 1 October 194-5, being the Order of the 
Commanding General, Army Forces, Western Pacific, establishing 
this Military Commission and directing its proceedings, and I 
now quote: 

"The Commission shall follow the provisions of Letter, 
General Headquarters, United States Army Forces, Pacific, File 
AG 00.5, 24 September 1945, Deputy Chief-of-Staff, Subject 
•Trial of General Tomoyuki Yamashita'." And what is that 
letter? It is the letter I previously referred to, wherein 
the Commanding General, Army Forces, Pacific, specified that 
Yamashita shall be tried upon this charge. The contentions of 
Defense Counsel might more appropriately be addressed to the 
Commanding General, Army Forces, Pacific; not this Commission. 

I submit that this Commission has no authority to dis¬ 
miss the case at this stage. It must try Tomoyuki Yamashita, 
and in order to accomplish that it must hear the Prosecution’s 
case. 

Now, if it desires further argument on the law, we are 
amply prepared to do so. We do submit, sir, that the question 
is decided with finality by the points which I made. 

GErlTRAL RTYNOLDS: Does the Defense have anything fur¬ 

ther to offer in rebuttal? 

C0L0I!EL CLARKE! If the Court please, there may be a 
direction to the ’"rosecution to try Tomoyuki Yamashita at this 
session, but if the officer who gave the direction had no 
jurisdiction to appoint a commission, he had no jurisdiction 
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to order the trial of General Yamashita. Our contention is 
that General MacArthur, by virtue of being the Commanding 
General of Forces in the field, after cessation of hostilities, 
in the absence of martial law, in the absence of hostile 
occupation, does not have the authority to appoint a Military 
Commission. The courts of the Commonwealth are open for any 
crimes which were committed by any member of the Japanese forces 
while they were in occupation of the Philippine Islands. 

In so far as the motion originally made was concerned, 
we made the motion on the charge and specifications as stated 
by the Prosecution, as presented; not upon the Bill of Parti¬ 
culars. It was our understanding that the Bill of Particulars 
may cure the defects in the charge, but the Bill of Particu¬ 
lars doesn't cure any defect in the charge. Therefore, this 
present motion is not based on the charge alone; it is based 
on the Bill of Particulars, Supplemental Bill of Particulars, 
which do not state an offense against the Laws of War. 

Therefore, it is respectfully submitted to the Com¬ 
mission that this Commission has not been appointed under 
any legal authority, with no jurisdiction for the Commission 
to exist or try a case, and we ask that the charges be dis¬ 
missed. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will consider the 
motion in chambers. 

(Whereupon the members of the Commission retired for 
executive session.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The motion to dismiss, submitted 

by Counsel for the Defense, is not sustained. 

COLONEL CLARKE: May we have an exception noted, sir? 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution will make its 
opening statement. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Sir, at this time the Defense requests 
that the Prosecution state for the record what notice, if any, 
was given to the protecting power of the Japanese government, 
concerning the trial, in accordance with Article 60 of The 
Geneva Convention, and Paragraph 133 of Field Manual 27-10. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, counsel is 
basing his inquiry on the assumption that the Accused js a 
prisoner of war, to whom would apoly the International Con¬ 
vention referred to. Now, clearly, sir, Tomoyuki Yamnshita 
is not before this Commission os a prisoner of war. He is 
charged as a war criminal, which is an entirely different 
matter. As a matter of fact, he is a declared common crimi¬ 
nal; he is so held, he is being so tried. Therefore, the 
provision adverted to by Counsel has absolutely no appli¬ 
cation. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: If it please the Commission, we are 
shocked at the remarks of the Prosecution that the Accused 
is a "declared common criminal". This Accused is not de¬ 
clared a criminal until this Commission has decided on the 
evidence, has made a decision whether the Accused is guilty 
or not guilty. Up until that point the Accused is not 
guilty. 

We take this position: That the Accused is a prisoner 
of war, that the United States has, throughout this war, 
followed the Geneva Convention. Under the Geneva Convention 
this notice must be given. 
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Furthermore, the Accused is not guilty until this Com¬ 
mission has so weighed the evidence and mode its final de¬ 
cision. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is at a loss to under¬ 
stand whether or not the Counsel for Defense has introduced 
a motion. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: I now, at this time, move the Court, 
sir, that the Prosecution state for the record whether or not 
any notice has been given to the protecting power of the Japa¬ 
nese government concerning the trial of this case now before 
the Commission, in accordance with Article 60 of the Geneva 
Convention and paragraph 133 of Field Manual 27-10. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Has the Prosecution anything further 
to state? 

MAJOR KERR: I have no objection, sir, to stating, for 
the benefit of the record, that so far as I know, the United 
States of America has not given any notification, official 
notification, to the Government of Japan, that Tomoyuki 
Yamashita is being tried as a prisoner of v/ar, for the simple 
reason that he is not being so tried; he is being tried as a 
war criminal. And for the further reason that the Geneva 
Convention referred to by Defense Counsel has absolutely no 
application in that particular. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Sir, wo understand that the protec¬ 
ting power of Japan is Spain. V/e would like for the prose¬ 
cution to so state for the record if such notice was given 
to the Government of Spain. 

MAJOR KERR: As far as I know, sir, such notice of the 
trial of Tomoyuki Yamashita as a prisoner of war has not been 
given to the Government of Spain, for the same reasons 
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I have stated heretofore. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member 
of the Commission, it is the ruling of the Commission that 
the request of the Defense counsel has been adequately dis¬ 
cussed by the Prosecution, within the limits of the informa¬ 
tion which they would ordinarily have available. In view of 
the direction of the Commander in Chief, Army Forces, Pacific, 
to proceed with this trial, the Prosecution will make its 
opening statement. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE PROSECUTION 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, it is with a 
high degree of solemnity that I address the Commission at this 
time. Unquestionably, this is a most important proceeding. 

I daresay that history will be written, one way or another, 
by this Commission. Y/e, the Prosecution, accept our burden 
with full realization of responsibility which we bear. vVe 
recognize our duty as officers of the Commission, to do all 
that we may to accomplish for the Accused a fair and a just 
trial. 

We intend to support the charge and the specifications 
therein included with a clear, a convincing, and an adequate 
proof. 

I am frank to say, sir, that this case will not be a 
pleasant one to hear, nor a pleasant one to try. V/e Americans 
are a Christian nation; we are reared in the tradition of 
fair play and decency; we are even a sentimental nation. It 
certainly shocks each one of us to confront the truly horrible 
acts of beings in the form and shape of man that we must 
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I have stated heretofore. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member 
of the Commission, it is the ruling of the Commission that 
the request of the Defense counsel has been adequately dis¬ 
cussed by the Prosecution, within the limits of the informa¬ 
tion which they would ordinarily have available. In viev; of 
the direction of the Commander in Chief, Army Forces, Pacific, 
to proceed with this trial, the Prosecution will make its 
opening statement. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE PROSECUTION 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission pleqse, it is with a 
high degree of solemnity that I address the Commission at this 
time. Unquestionably, this is a most important proceeding. 

I daresay that history will be written, one way or another, 
by this Commission. Y/e, the Prosecution, accept our burden 
with full realization of responsibility which we bear. We 
recognize our duty as officers of the Commission, to do all 
that we may to accomplish for the Accused a fair and a just 
trial. 

We intend to support the charge and the specifications 
therein included with a clear, a convincing, and an adequate 
proof. 

I am frank to say, sir, that this case will not be a 
pleasant one to hear, nor a pleasant one to try. V/e Americans 
are a Christian nation; we are reared in the tradition of 
fair play and decency; we are even a sentimental nation. It 
certainly shocks each one of us to confront the truly horrible 
acts of beings in the form and shape of man that we must 
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present to the Commission in this proceeding. 

Our problem is one of elimination and selection. We 
make no effort, we do not presume to present to the Commis¬ 
sion in this proceeding all, or even a substantial part of 
the evidence on the general subject of atrocities in the 
Philippine Islands, nor do we select the instances on the 
basis that they are the most horrible, the most nauseatingly 
horrible that might be presented to the Commission. If we 
bring before the Commission a witness in a stretcher, perma¬ 
nently mutilated, physically ruined for life, it is not because 
we arc endeavoring to impress the Commission through the use 
of shocking evidence; it is simply because that witness on 
the stretcher has a story of factual information which the 
Commission should hear,and because that witness before the 
Commission is a competent and a desirable exhibit of the ruth¬ 
lessness of those who conquered the Philippines. We will pre¬ 
sent what we consider the difficult cases of various types, 
located in various areas of the r hilippine Islands. If the 
Commission finds the evidence unpleasant, as I am sure it 
will in many instances, it is simply because those are the 
facts. That is the type of case we are trying, gentlemen; 
it is not a pleasant proceeding. 

Let us consider the charge. The charge, as it is set 
forth on page 32 of the Transcript of Record of the previous 
proceedings of this Commission, states that the Accused, dur¬ 
ing a certain period of time while he was Commander of Armed 
Forces of Japan then at war with the United States of 
America and its Allies, unlawfully disregarded and foiled to 
discharge his duty as such Commander — unlawfully disregarded 
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and failed to discharge his duty as Commander to control the 
operations of the members of his command, permitting them to 
commit brutal atrocities and other high crimes against people 
of the United States and its Allies and dependencies, parti¬ 
cularly the Philippines; and thereby violated the laws of war. 
That is the charge, that is the case: Disregarded his duty 
to control the members of his command, and permitted them to 
commit violations of the laws of war. That is the charge. 

I believe the Commission will find that the charge is 
amply supported by the time the Prosecution has completed its 
case. 

We will open our case with proof that the Accused, 
Yamashita, was Commander of the Army Forces in the Philippines 
during the period stated in the charge — that is to say, from 
9 October 1944 to the time of surrender, September, 1945; that 
in addition he commanded, as a part of those forces, or 
attached thereto, the so-called "Kempei Tai", or military 
police. We will show also that he had overall command of the 
prisoner of war camps and civilian internment camps, labor 
camps, and other installations containing prisoners of war 
and other internees in all the Philippine Islands. 

We will show that his area or territory of command in¬ 
cluded all of the Philippine Islands, the entire area so 
known. We will show that at times he also commanded Navy 
forces and air forces, particularly when engaged as ground 
troops. 

We v/ill then show that various elements, individuals, 
units, organizations, officers, being a part of those forces 
under the command of the Accused, did commit a wide pattern 
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of widespread, notorious, repeated, constant atrocities of 
the most violent character; that those atrocities were spread 
from the northern portion of the Philippine Islands to the 
southern portion; that they continued, as I say, repeatedly 
throughout the period of Yamashita's command; that they were 
so notorious and so flagrant and so enormous, both as to the 
scope of their operation and as to the inhumanity, the bes¬ 
tiality involved, that they must have been known to the Accused 
if he were making any effort whatever to meet the responsibi¬ 
lities of his command or his position; and that if he did not 
know of those acts, notorious, widespread, repeated, constant 
as they were, it was simply because he took affirmative action 
not to know. That is our case. 

With respect to the Commission itself, I should like to 
say that there is no question whatever of the basis of the 
law, or the power and authority of the commanding officer, 
Commander in Chief, to appoint, constitute, and cause to func¬ 
tion, this Commission. I refer to that only in passing, be¬ 
cause there is no point to arguing that matter now. The 
Commission is governed by the rules of procedure which are 
set forth in the Letter Order, General MacArthur, dated 24 
September 1945, subject, "Regulation covering the trial of 
war criminals." Those regulations govern the proceedings 
and the procedure of this Commission. 

The Commission, no doubt, is aware of the fact that 
these regulations establish extremely broad discretionary 
powers of the Commission, as to the receipt of evidence, as 
to the form of the evidence which it will admit, and gener¬ 
ally as to its procedural policies. 
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With respect to the evidence, the <-’eneral rule speci¬ 
fied in this letter Order is that the Co:., ission shall admit 
such evidence as in its opinion would be of assistance in 
proving or disproving the charge, or such as in the Commission's 
opinion would have probative value in the mind of a reasonable 
man. Now, that is the general rule. It simply means this; 
that if the Commission believes that a particular item of 
evidence, of whatever form or type -- hearsay or otherwise -- 
would be of value to the Commission in determining the issues 
of this case, the Commission will admit it; and presumably, 
the Commission will refuse to receive only evidence which it 
is sure under no circumstance could have any value to it in 
ruling upon the issues. That is a very broad scope. 

Furthermore, sir, the Articles of War do not apply to 
this Commission in any particular. It is so ruled by the 
Judge Advocate General, and if the Commission or Defense so 
desires I will be glad to supply a copy of that recent ruling. 
The Articles of War are not binding upon, do not apply to 
this Commission. 

This Commission, sir, is not a judicial body; it is an 
executive tribunal set up by the Commander in Chief — more 
specifically, the Commanding General, AFWESPAC — for the 
purpose of hearing the evidence on this charge, and of advis¬ 
ing him, along with the Commander in Chief of the Army Forces 
of the Pacific, as to the punishment, in the event that the 
Commission finds the charge to be sustained. It is an exe¬ 
cutive body, and not a judicial body. 

With respect to oral evidence, we will present, first, 
incidents which occurred within the City of Manila. Thereafter 
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we will take up instances of violations of the laws of war, 
or so-called atrocities, which were committed outside the 
City of Manila, in various provinces, at various locations, 
at various times. One of the assistant prosecutors will 
present the case with respect to each of the several inci¬ 
dents or atrocities* As the case comes before the Commission, 
the Prosecutor will note, for the Commission's convenience, 
the number of the item of the Bill of Particulars or Supple¬ 
mental Bill of Particulars, which applies to this particular 
incident, so that the Commission may refer to that item. 

Now, it would serve no particular purpose for me at 
thi3 time to attempt to outline the evidence which we will 
present with respect to each of these several hundred inci¬ 
dents. Some of those incidents, to reassure the Commission, 
will be handled purely from documentary evidence, and it will 
not be necessary with respect to them to coll oral witnesses. 
As to other incidents, however, we will call oral witnesses, 
in order that the Commission may get a clear, a complete, and 
an adequate understanding of the facts involved. 

Therefore, the Prosecutor, in opening each one of what 
might be called separate coses — because, after all, this 
proceeding involves a large number of separate coses, you 
might say — in opening each of these separate cases he 
will, with the Commission's indulgence, make a short 
opening statement covering that particular case. In 
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that way the Commission will have before it at once a short 
review of the nature of that particular case. 

Vf e would like, sir, in connection with the presentation 
of our evidence, to use some sketches and maps, whereon we 
may point out to the Commission and mark, designate, the 
particular locality or site of the atrocities that we are 
considering. That is not a matter of evidence; that is pure¬ 
ly a matter of convenience for the Commission, because with 
so large a number of atrocities involved I am very much 
afraid the Commission would have difficulty in following the 
pattern which we v/ill establish. If there is no objection by 
the Commission, we will follow that procedure: First, with 
respect to the City of Manila, and thereafter, with respect 
to the Philippine Islands, it being understood that when our 
assistant pegs a certain portion of the map, that that is not 
intended as a ruling by the Commission that that particular 
atrocity has been established. It is merely the location upon 
the sketch or the map of the site of that particular alleged 
atrocity. 

'.Ve are cognizant of the Commission's desire that this 
proceeding be expedited as much as possible. That, likewise, 
is our desire. Military justice, we realize, is expeditious; 
it brooks of no unreasonable delays. It does not tolerate 
the tortuous technicalities which characterize criminal pro¬ 
cedure in the law courts of the States. We are proceeding 
upon that basis. I assure the Commission that we will make 
every effort to complete our case as quickly as possible. 

But we do have a burden to bear; Y/e must support the charge, 
and we intend to support that with adequate, clear, convincing 
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If the Commission at any time, sir, is of the opinion 
that it has heard enough evidence from the Prosecution with 
respect to a particular matter, we will very much appreciate 
if the Commission will so indicate. We will be glad at that 
time to proceed, then, to another aspect of the case. Or, 
on the other hand, if the Commission, as is its right and 
its duty, believes that the Prosecution has not presented 
sufficient evidence upon a particular matter, the Commission 
will so indicate. We will simply draw upon the vast wealth 
of information and evidence which is available and proceed 
to meet the Commission's request. 

As I have said before, we seek to establish as quickly 
as possible, with as many uses of labor or time-saving pro¬ 
cedures as possible, the establishment of a clear and a con¬ 
vincing and a complete case. 

We are ready to call our first witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense desire to make an 
opening statement at this time? 

COLONEL CLARK: The Defense does not, sir, except to 
state that we do not agree with certain statements made by 
the learned Prosecution's counsel, and we will develop those 
at the proper time throughout the trial. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution may proceed. 
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MAJOR KERR: At this time, sir, the Prosecution pre¬ 
sents for incorporation into the record of this proceeding 
the following stipulation, and I read: 

"GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 


"Before the 

MILITARY COMMISSION 

) 

"UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

convened bv oh a 

COMMANDING GENERAL 

) 

vs 

United St tes Army Forces, 
Western Pacific 

) 

) 

TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 

1 October 1945 

) 



" SyiPU IATION 

"It is stipulated by the UNITED STATES OF A?IE. ,: ,ICA and 
Tomoyuki Yanashita, the accused, as follows: 

"1. The accused, Tomoyuki Yamashita. during the period 
from 9 October 19 4 4 to September 194-5? booh inc.lusive, was 
Commanding General of the Japanese 14th Army Group. 

"2„ During that time, the Kempei Tai, or Military Po¬ 
lice, in the Philippine Islands wore eloments of the accused's 
command. 


"29 October 1945 

UNITED STATES OF AI'ERICA 

BY_Robert !U_ Kerr_ 

ROBERT II. KERR 
Major, Infantry 
Prosecutor 

Tomovul■:i Y ama shita__ 

"TO“' r OYUKI y5U!ashitA 
Accused 

Harry _E,_ Clarke_ 

HARRY E. CIARKE 
Colon 1, JAGD 
Chief Defense Counsel 

"I certify that before the accused signed the above 
stipulation it was translated to him in Japanese. 

Harr y E. Clarke_ 

HARRY CIARKE 

Colonel, JAGD 

Chief Defense Counsel 11 
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I ask, sir, that this be incorporated in the record. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Any objection on the part of the 
Defense to the acceptance of this document? 

COLONEL CLARKE: We agree, sir, to the entering of the 
stipulation into the record, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS : The document will be accepted into 
evidence and marked appropriately for identification as a 
Prosecution exhibit. 

MAJOR KERR: At this time, sir, I call as the first 
Prosecution witness Captain Norman James Sparnon. 

NORMAN JAMES SPARNON 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) Will you state your name, your rank 

and your organization? 

A My name is Norman James Sparnon; Captain; my organi¬ 

zation is the Allied Translator Interpreter Section. 

Q What is your address? 

A A?IS, GHQ, AFPAC, APO 500. 

Q What do you mean by "ATIS"? 

A "ATIS" is the GHQ G-2 organization set up to handle the 

translation and interrogation of Japanese prisoners of war. 

Q What relationship does it bear to Army Forces of the 

Pacific? 

A It is the official language organization for the Army 

Forces of the Pacific, 

Q And translations are made by it, are they, for AFPAC; 

is that correct? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q How long have you been with that organization? 

A Since September, 1942. 

Q And in what capacity or capacities? 

A I have been chief of the translating subsection and 

OIC of the translation section. 

MAJOR KERR: Can the General hear the witness? 

GENERAL HANDWERK: Yes. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Generally what have been your duties 
in those capacities? 

A The translation of captured Japanese documents from 

Japanese into English and the supervising of such transla¬ 
tions . 

Q Are you familiar with the publications of the Allied 
Translator and Interpreter Section? 

A Yes, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: I ask that this document be marked for 

identification as Exhibit No. 1. 

(The document referred to was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 1 for identification.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) I hand you what has been marked for 
identification as Exhibit No. 1 and ask you to state whether 
or not you know what that is. 

A Yes. It is an official publication of the translation 
from Japanese into English of captured Japanese documents. 

Q And that is an official publication of the Allied Trans¬ 
lator and Interpreter Section? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I call your attention to that portion of the document 
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referred to for identification as Exhibit No. 1 which bears 
the notation 605*37, dated 13 June 45, being page 1 of that 
portion of this document, and ask you whether or not you know 
what that is. 

A Yes, sir. It is a full translation of a bound mineo- 
graphed booklet entitled "Officer Roster of 14 Area Army Head 
auarters", published 1 November 44, corrected to 30 December 
44. Captured east of Irisan, Mountain Province, Luzon, 27 
April 45. 

Q Is that an official translation by the agency which you 
have described? 

A It is, sir. 

Q I ask you whether or not this document referred to for 
identification as Exhibit No. 1 is a part of the official pub 
lications taken from the official records of ATIS. 

A Yes, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I offer in evi¬ 

dence the document referred to for identification as Exhibit 
No. 1 and ask that it be admitted in evidence as Exhibit No. 
1 . 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there objection? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense asks whether it is the 
intention of the Prosecution to introduce the entire docu¬ 
ment. 

MAJOR KERR: We shall ask that in due course only 
that portion of the document referred to by the witness as 
a translation of a specific document be retained in evidence 
and that we be permitted later to substitute for this entire 
document such an excerpt certified to as a true excerpt by 
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this witness, merely for the purpose of cutting down the 
record. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense first saw this docu¬ 
ment five minutes ago when it was handed to it by the Pro¬ 
secution, although it was our understanding that the Prose¬ 
cution would supoly to the Defense in advance of trial all 
documents which it intended to introduce so that the Defense 
might study them for the purpose of determining whether or 
not in its opinion the documents were objectionable. The 
Defense has had no opportunity to examine this document and 
to ascertain whether it is in its opinion properly admissible 
and for that reason objects to the admission of the document 
at this time. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, it was the 
hope and expectation of the Prosecution that the Defense and 
the Prosecution would be able to stipulate on a number of 
matters which we are now required to prove in this manner. 
That hope and expectation did not bear fruit and therefore 
it was found only as late as yesterday that we would be re¬ 
required to proceed in this manner. It is true that we have 
endeavored so far as possible to supply the Defense in ad¬ 
vance with the documents which we intend to offer in evi¬ 
dence as documentary exhibits, together with a proper trans¬ 
lation thereof from English into Japanese. It has not been 
possible for us to do so in this case. If the Defense so 
desires, we will be glad as soon as it is possible to pro¬ 
vide the Defense with a translation into Japanese of this 
portion of this document. We cannot do so now. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, it was the understanding 
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between the Defense and the Prosecution that the Prosecution 
would furnish to the Defense documents in English so that 
they might be examined by the Defense Counsel, who hove a 
knowledge of English. It was also understood that at some 
subsequent time, when feasible, the Prosecution would submit 
to the Defense translations so that such documents might be 
examined by the Accused. But the important and essential 
point was that the documents should be submitted so that 
counsel might examine them and so that objections of this 
sort would not be necessary. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We might add also, sir, that this 
document is mimeographed and undoubtedly available in many 
copies and could very easily have been submitted to the De¬ 
fense. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the Defense is unduly optimistic as 
to the facility with which documents, even mimeographed docu¬ 
ments, of this character may be obtained. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member 
of the Commission, the document is accepted in evidence. 

If after studying the document counsel for the Defense wishes 
to reopen the matter, the Commission will listen to it. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is agreeable, sir. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 1 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: I call the Commission's attention to the 
specific portion of this document which was identified by the 
witness, being page 1 following the first three sections; 
that is to say, relating to Document No. 6054-37. 

The Commission will note that that is a translation of 
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a captured Japanese document which sets forth the roster of 
the headquarters of the 14th Area Army and shows Tonoyuki 
Yamashita as the Commanding General of the 14th Area Army 
as of 24 September 1944. 

c (By Major Kerr) Captain, I hand to you what has been 

marked for identification as Exhibit No. 2 and ask that you 
state what that is. 

A An extract from ATIS Bulletin No. 132, dated 8 January 

1945, pages 1 and 3* "Bound carbon-copy and mimeographed file 
containing SHO Group (SHUDAN), SHOBU and 1 V7ATARI Operation 
Orders, issued 22 July - 3 October 44. Classified: 'Military 
Ultra Secret'." 

Q State whether or not to the best of your knowledge and 

belief that is a correct translation. 

A Yes, s ir. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I offer in 
evidence the document identified by this v/itness and marked 
for identification as Exhibit No. 2 and ask that it be ad¬ 
mitted in evidence as Exhibit No. 2. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 
document is accepted into evidence. 

(Extract from ADVATIS Bulletin 
No. 132, dated 8 January 1945» 
pages 1 and 3» was received in 
evidence and narked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 2.) 

MAJOR KERR: The Commission will note, sir, that that 
is a translation of a Japanese document which constitutes an 
order signed by Tonoyuki Yamashita as Commanding General, 

14th Area Army. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Captain, I hand to you a document which 
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is marked for identification as Exhibit No. 3 and ask you to 
state what that document is. 

A This, sir, is an official publication of a translation 

from Japanese into English of captured Japanese documents. 

(Copy of Allied Translator and 
Interpreter Section, Bulletin 
No. 1680, was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 3 for identification. 

Q (By Major Kerr) I refer you particularly to Item 8, 

Document 16811, which appears on page 5 of the document and 

ssk you to state what that represents. 

A A file of mimeographed intelligence reports classified 
"Military-Most Secret". Cover period 11 January 44 - 15 
February 44 . Issued by WATARI Group (SHUDAN) (Translator's 
note 14 Army) Headquarters. Unit keeping file not stated. 

Q I call your attention to Item 7 of Document 16810 of 
the same page, which also appears on page 4, and ask you what 
that represents. 

A f 1 file of mimeographed miscellaneous notices partially 
classified "Military - Most Secret". Dated 3 January 44 - 
27 September 44 , issuing authorities various, kept by KODALA 
Unit. 

Q I ask you whether or not the translations to which you 
have referred are official translations by ATIS. 

A They are official translations. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I ask that the 
document marked for identification as Exhibit 3 now be ad¬ 
mitted in evidence as Exhibit 3» 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution referred to a certain 
part of this document by number. What was that number? 
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MAJOR KERR: Numbers items 7 and 8 which appear on 

page 5. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Item 7 and Item 8 as shown in the 

margin? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. The Item 7 begins on page 4 
and Item 8 begins on page 5. The significance of this exhi¬ 
bit will be brought out in a moment, 

I might say, sir, that Item 7 simply shows the code 
name of the 14th Area Army and the code name of the 14th Area 
Army Headquarters, which is important in connection with the 
translation of other documents which we will offer in evidence. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Where is that in Item 7? 

MAJOR KERR: That is the portion of Item 7 which appears 
on page 5 under the XVIII. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, the De¬ 
fense objects to the introduction of this document in evidence 
on the ground that it is not the best evidence of the Japanese 
documents in question. The Japanese documents are available 
and should be submitted as the best evidence so that they may 
be translated openly in court. There is a well-known and 
established rule that where the primary evidence is available 
secondary evidence is not admissible. In this case there is 
no reason either in law or in practicality for introducing 
secondary evidence. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the regulations 
governing the procedure of this Commission specify that the 
Commission may receive in evidence and in the form of exhibits 
whatever it believes to be of probative value. The regulations 
specifically, and without in any way limiting that general rule, 
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provide, quoting now from Clause 5» sub-paragraph (a) of 
Paragraph 16 of the regulation, that "the Commission may re¬ 
ceive a copy of any document or other secondary evidence of 
its contents, if the Commission believes that the original is 
not available or cannot be produced without undue delay". 

If the Defense Counsel can point out to me any way 
whereby this particular Japanese document in the original 
may be made immediately available I shall appreciate it very 
much. I assure the Commission that we have made an earnest 
effort to obtain this particular document and, in fact, the 
original of each of the documents which we are offering in 
evidence. They are not immediately available. They have been 
shipped to Washington by boat. In fact, they were so shipped 
among tens of thousands of other such documents to the Docu¬ 
ment Center in Washington, D. C. before the end of the war 
for the most part. They are not immediately available. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is mindful of the in¬ 
structions of the convening authority which state in part as 
follows : 

"Confine each trial strictly to a fair, expeditious 
hearing and on the issues raised by the charges, excluding 
irrelevant issues or evidence, preventing any unnecessary 
delay or interference." 

The motion of the Defense Counsel is not sustained. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense wishes to take an ex¬ 
ception, sir, and to point out at this time that throughout 
this trial the question of translation of Japanese into English 
is going to be one of the most vital concerns of the Commission. 
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In fact, the Commission itself has evidenced great concern as 
to that situation by careful attention to the problem of in¬ 
terpretation. In view of the fact that Japanese does not 
have a literal translation but is susceptible of varying 
modes and methods of interpretation, the Defense feels that 
it is vital for the protection of the rights of the Accused 
that the documents be presented in their original Japanese 
form. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecution 
now has very busy at work some forty of the most qualified 
translators for the purpose of providing the translations 
which Defense Counsel requests. We are getting those out as 
rapidly as possible. The supply of competent translators 
from English into Japanese and vice versa is not unlimited in 
this theater. We are doing the best we can in that particular. 
I see no reason or possible way in which the substantive 
rights or the procedural privileges of the Defense could be 
interfered with or prejudiced in any way by some delay in 
supplying these particular translations. After all, the Ac¬ 
cused has been granted by the Commission a rather extraordinary 
privilege of having his own thoroughly competent translator 
and interpreter at his side. But we shall continue to the 
utmost of our ability to supply translations of our proposed 
exhibits to the defense as far in advance of the introduction 
of them as wo can or as soon thereafter as possible. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense would like to point to 
one specific example or illustration of what it has in mind 
when it states that the question of translation is of vital 
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modes and methods of interpretation, the Defense feels that 
it is vital for the protection of the rights of the Accused 
that the documents be presented in their original Japanese 
form. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecution 
now has very busy at work some forty of the most qualified 
translators for the purpose of providing the translations 
which Defense Counsel requests. We are getting those out as 
rapidly as possible. The supply of competent translators 
from English into Japanese and vice versa is not unlimited in 
this theater. We are doing the best we can in that particular. 
I see no reason or possible way in which the substantive 
rights or the procedural privileges of the Defense could be 
interfered with or prejudiced in any way by some delay in 
supplying these particular translations. After all, the Ac¬ 
cused has been granted by the Commission a rather extraordinary 
privilege of having his own thoroughly competent translator 
and interpreter at his side. But we shall continue to the 
utmost of our ability to supply translations of our proposed 
exhibits to the defense as far in advance of the introduction 
of them as we can or as soon thereafter as possible. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense would like to point to 
one specific example or illustration of what it has in mind 
v/hen it states that the question of translation is of vital 
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importance. 

In this document submitted by the Prosecution the army 
of which General Yamashita was commander is referred to as 
the "14th Area frmy". Yet the Prosecution itself in stipula¬ 
tion and by voluntary agreement has conceded that the name of 
the army was the "14th Army Group". 

Whether that particular point is of essentiality in 
this particular case we do not know as yet. Nevertheless, it 
illustrates that questions of translation are important; that 
there are many variations and deviations in the types of trans¬ 
lations, and that it is essential for the Defense to have a 
copy of Ihe original. 

The Defense also wishes to point out that it would have 
been just as easy for the prosecution to have gotten the 
original documents when they got this mimeographed translation, 
because presumably they came from the same source: Allied 
Translator and Interpreter Section. 

i 

l 

/ 
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MAJOR KERR: Counsel spenks from a wealth of lack of 
knowledge on this subject. The originals are not available 
where the mimeographed copies and the translations are avail¬ 
able. Furthermore, we conceded nothing of the sort with res¬ 
pect to the command by Tonoyuki Yamnshita of the 14th Army 
Group. We stipulate that he commanded the 14th Army Group, 
whatever that was. We are also introducing evidence that he 
commanded the 14th Area Army. Whether they are the sane or 
separate organizations may or may not appear later. Further¬ 
more the Accused has his day in court when his own affirmative 
defense may be offered. That is the time to question the 
documents in this particular as to the facts, not now. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission understands that the 
Prosecution introduced a certain document in evidence. It was 
objected to by the Defense and the objection was not sustained. 
The case will proceed. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 3 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: I ask that this document be marked for 
identification as Exhibit 4. 

(Copy of Allied Translator and 
Interpreter Section Current 
Translations No. 152 was marked 
for identification as Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 4.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) I hand you, Captain, what has been 

marked for identification as Exhibit No. 4, and ask you to 
state what that is, 

A This is an official publication of a translation from 

Japanese into English of captured Japanese documents. 

Q I call your attention particularly to page 1 of that 

document and ask you to state what that represents. 
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A Full translation of bound mimeographed pamphlet titled 

"Philippines Operation Plan Summary", issued 11 October 194-4 
by SHOBU Group Headquarters. IPIL Area - 2 January 1945. 

Q I ask you whether or not that is an official translation 

by ATIS. 

A It is an official translation by ATIS. 

MAJOR KERR: I offer in evidence the document marked for 
identification as Exhibit 4 and ask that it be received in 
evidence as Exhibit No. 4. At a later time the Prosecution 
would like to substitute for this entire document now referred 
to as Exhibit 4 a certified copy of that portion thereof which 
comes under the heading of Document 601285 , appearing on 
pages 1 , 2 , 3 » 4 and 5 . 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense objects to the intro¬ 
duction of this document for the reasons already stated. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member 
of the Commission, the objection of counsel for the Defense 
is not sustained. The document is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 4 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: I call the Commission’s attention parti¬ 
cularly to Paragraph II under the heading "GUIDE". 

Reading in part: "All of the Philippines will be 
divided into three sectors, namely (and then a diagram of two 
squares) Sector, 00 Sector, and (diagram triangle) Sector. 
Instructions are as follows: • . ." 

Then follow Instructions relative to each of those 
sectors. I also coll the Commission’s attention to the fact 
that the heading of that translation states: "Issued 11 
October 44 by SHOBU Group" - "SHOBU Group", That ties in 
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with the code designation indicated by a previous exhibit. 

I ask that this docunent be narked for identification 
as Exhibit No. 5. 

(Extract fron ATIS Bulletin No. 
1841, dated 7 March 194? was 
narked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 5 for identification.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) I hand you, Captain, what has been 

narked for identification Exhibit 5 and ask you to state what 

that is. 

A Extract fron ATIS Bulletin No. 1841, dated 7 March 194-5. 

"Bound, handwritten and carbon-copied File of Organization 
Reports pertaining to organization of Prov Fid Arty Btrys and 
Anti-Tank Companies, dated 6-20 December 44. Kept by Miyoshi 
Unit. 21 pages. (Partly translated in XIVCAE Translation 
0034, Batch 299, Item 6)." 

Q I ask you whether or not that is a copy of a portion of 

the official records of ATIS. 

A It is, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: I offer in evidence, sir, the document 

which has been marked for identification os Exhibit 5 end 

ask that the same be admitted in evidence as Exhibit 5 . 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense objects to the admission 

of this document for the reasons stated previously. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member of 

the Commission, the objection of Counsel for the Defense is 

not sustained. The document will be accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 5 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: I call the Commission^ attention to that 
portion of this exhibit which immediately follows the word 
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with the code designation indicated by a previous exhibit, 

I ask that this document be narked for identification 
as Exhibit No, 5. 

(Extract from ATIS Bulletin No, 
1841, dated 7 March 1945 was 
narked Prosecution Exhibit 
No, 5 for identification.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) I hand you, Captain, what has been 

narked for identification Exhibit 5 and ask you to state what 

that is, 

A Extract from ATIS Bulletin No. 1841, dated 7 March 194-5. 

"Bound, handwritten and carbon-copied File of Organization 
Reports pertaining to organization of Prov Fid Arty Btrys and 
Anti-Tank Companies, dated 6-20 December 44. Kept by Miyoshi 
Unit. 21 pages. (Partly translated in XIVCAE Translation 
0034, Batch 299, Item 6).» 

Q I ask you whether or not that is a copy of a portion of 

the official records of ATIS. 

A It is, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: I offer in evidence, sir, the document 

which has been narked for identification as Exhibit 5 and 

ask that the same be admitted in evidence as Exhibit 5* 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense objects to the admission 

of this document for the reasons stated previously. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member of 

the Commission, the objection of Counsel for the Defense is 

not sustained. The document will be accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 5 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: I call the Commission's attention to that 
portion of this exhibit which immediately follows the word 
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"extracts 11 on the first page and which reads as follows: 

"SHOBU Staff Movement Order No. 22. 

"SHOBU Group (SHUDAN) Order. 6 Dec 44 

SAKURA Barracks 

"1. The organization of the Prov Fid Arty Btry and AT 
Co is os shown in the annex. 

"2. In accordance with regulations as shown in the 
annex, the KAWASHIMA Group (HEIDAN) and MANILA 
Defense CO will organize the Prov Fid Arty and 
AT Cos and hereafter will command then. 

Commanding General of SHOBU Group 
YAMASHITA, Tonoyuki." 

In other words, this is an order signed by Yanashitn 
directed to the commanding officer of the Manila Defense. 

I ask that this document be narked for identification 
as Exhibit No. 6. 

(Extract of Headquarters Sixth 
Army, Sixth Army ATIS Advance 
Echelon, dated 15 March 45, was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 6 for identification.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Captain, I hand you a document which 

has been marked for identification as Exhibit No. 6 and ask 
you to state what it is, 

A It is a Sixth Army ATIS Advance Echelon translation, 

"Loose mimeographed instructions by Yanashita, Tomoyuki, Com¬ 
manding General of SHOBU Army Group. Dated 15 February 45. 
Classified 'Top Secret' 

Q Is that a copy of an official translation? 

A Yes, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: I ask that this document which has been 
marked for identification as Exhibit No. 6 now be received 
in evidence as Exhibit No. 6. 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense objects to the intro¬ 
duction of this document on the grounds stated and suggests 
in the interest of facilitating the proceedings that the 
record show that the Defense will maintain a running line of 
objection to this type of document where a translation into 
English is introduced in evidence and the Japanese original 
is available. 

MAJOR KERR: I do not know, sir, what counsel means by 
"this type of document". As far as we are concerned the record 
may note an objection by Defense to everything that the pro¬ 
secution puts in, if that will suit the Defense, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Our point, sir, was simply this: 
that so long as the rights of the Accused to object are noted 
in the record, the proceedings would be better facilitated if 
the record simply showed a general objection, thus making it 
unnecessary for the Defense to object individually on each 
introduction of a document. That is a matter for the Com¬ 
mission to decide, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels that the accep¬ 
tance of a general objection may involve the case and lead 
to confusion as to the extent to which the Defense objected 
in the introduction of documentary evidence. Therefore 
it advises the Counsel for the Defense that it is at liberty 
to offer objections to each document as it is presented, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thank you. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of Defense Counsel to 
the introduction of Exhibit No. 6 which is now before the Com¬ 
mission is not sustained. It will be accepted into evidence. 
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(Prosecution Exhibit No. 6 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: I call the Commission's attention to that 
portion of the exhibit being the second paragraph under the 
Paragraph No. 1 which follows the word "Orders", and I quote: 

"The Army expects to induce and annihilate the enemy 
on the plains of Central LUZON and in Manila. The operation 
is proceeding satisfactorily." 

It is further noted that the date of this document in 
the original is 15 February 45. 

If the Commission please, I will ask that there will 
be marked for identification this document as Exhibit No. 7. 

CAPTAIN SANDBFRG: Objection. 

MAJOR KERR: Merely marked for identification, counsel. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I am sorry. 

(Copy of signed statement of 
Naokata Utsunomiya was narked 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 7 
for identification.) 

MAJOR KERR: I ask that this document which has been 
narked for identification as No. 7 be received in evidence. 
This is a signed statement, sir, under oath, by Naokata 
Utsunomiya and is admissible under the express provision of 
the regulations governing the procedure of this Commission 
for the admission of affidavits and statements. This is a 
sworn statement, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution intend to read 
this document? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir. Unless the Commission so desires, 
it should not be necessary to read it into the record. I shall 
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(Prosecution Exhibit No. 6 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: I call the Commission's attention to that 
portion of the exhibit being the second paragraph under the 
Paragraph No. 1 which follows the word "Orders", and I quote: 

"The Army expects to induce and annihilate the enemy 
on the plains of Central LUZON and in Manila, The operation 
is proceeding satisfactorily." 

It is further noted that the date of this document in 
the original is 15 February 45. 

If the Commission please, I will ask that there will 
be marked for identification this document ns Exhibit No. 7. 

CAPTAIN SANDBFRG: Objection. 

MAJOR KERR: Merely marked for identification, counsel. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I an sorry. 

(Copy of signed statement of 
Nookata Utsunomiya was narked 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 7 
for identification.) 

MAJOR KERR: I ask that this document which has been 
marked for identification as No. 7 be received in evidence. 

This is a signed statement, sir, under oath, by Naokata 
Utsunomiya and is admissible under the express provision of 
the regulations governing the procedure of this Commission 
for the admission of affidavits and statements. This is a 
sworn statement. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution intend to read 
this document? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir. Unless the Commission so desires, 
it should not be necessary to read it into the record. I shall 
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advert to a certain short portion of it, however, which I 
will read into the record. It would constitute a part of the 
record as an exhibit. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there objection on the part of 
Defense to the introduction of this statement? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: There is, sir. 

The Defense objects to the introduction of this statement 
on the ground that it is specifically barred by act of Congress 
of the United States. Article 25 of the Articles of War pro¬ 
hibit the introduction of depositions by the Prosecution in a 
capital case. The Article specifically sets forth that this 
prohibition applies not only in court-martial proceedings but 
also in proceedings before a military commission. 

This is one of the few instances, incidentally, in which 
the Articles of War by their very terms refer to "military 
commissions," and it is in no wise extraordinary that it does 
so, for it is one of the most firmly founded principles of 
American justice that the Accused in a capital case, whatever 
his nationality, should have the opportunity to openly con¬ 
front the witnesses against him and to cross-examine them on 
their testimony. 

This proceeding is before a military commission. It is 
for an offense alleged to be capital. It is clear and un¬ 
controvertible, therefore, that the admission of testimony by 
deposition would be in violation of the laws and statutes of 
the United States. 

The prosecutor referred in his opening statement to an 
opinion of the Judge Advocate General, holding that military 
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commissions are not bound by the Articles of War. We have 
never seen this opinion, but we venture the guess that this 
opinion refers only to those Articles of War which do not 
mention military commissions specifically by name. However, 
since it is impossible to discuss an opinion which we have 
not seen, we should like to point this out: that whatever 
the Judge Advocate General has ruled, the United States Supreme 
Court has definitely and unequivically ruled in the case of 
the seven saboteurs that military commissions do owe their 
existence to the Articles of War and that they are bound by 
such provisions in the Articles of War which do refer to that. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, I challenge that last statement. There 
is no ruling by the United States Supreme Court in the Quirin 
case that the Articles of War apply. In that particular case, 
which is not pertinent to this proceeding on that point, the 
President in his order or proclamation appointing the so-called 
saboteur Quirin Commission, specifically provides that certain 
provisions of the Articles of War would apply. 

The Defense Counsel contended that the Articles of War 
generally apply, such as the requirement that there shall be 
an investigation before proceedings are commenced, before the 
trial is held, or that the death penalty can be invoked only 
by three-fourths' vote of the members of the commission. The 
Supreme Court expressly denied that position, 

I hand to the Defense Counsel at this time a copy of the 
memorandum opinion of the Judge Advocate General to which I 
referred. This is a recent opinion, sir. It is signed by 
Major General Kramer, Judge Advocate General. It is in the 
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form of a memorandum to Brigadier General Weir, Assistant 
Judge Advocate General, War Crime Office. I read from the 
last portion thereof: 

"6. For the reasons given, I am of the opinion that 
Congress did not intend the .'rticles of War to apply to mili¬ 
tary commissions to try enemy belligerents or civilians for 
war crimes." 

Now, I submit, sir, that that opinion is conclusive on 
this question. The Commission will find that the opinion is 
well reasoned. It discusses various authorities bearing upon 
the point. It is a well-considered opinion which should be 
given great weight by this Commission. 

If the Commission is not satisfied I an prepared to argue 
the point further, because I have ample authority for the 
proposition that the Articles of War do not apply to this 
Commission, were never intended to apply to a commission of 
this character. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense may proceed. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense does not contend, as the 
Prosecution states, that the provisions of the Articles of 
War with respect to the vote required for a death sentence 
apply to military commissions. It does not contend, as the 
Prosecution states, that all the Articles of War apply to the 
provisions of the military commission. It does contend, how¬ 
ever, that where the Articles of War specifically refer to 
military commissions there cannot be the scintilla of doubt 
but that the provision applies to the military commissions. 

By its very term the provision of the /rticles of War 
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with reference to the death sentence refers to court-martial. 
By its very terms the provision of the Article of War with 
respect to investigation before trial refers to court-martial. 
But by its very terms the proyisions of the Article of War 
with respect to depositions apply to military commissions. 

I read to the Commission: "A duly authenticated deposi¬ 
tion taken upon reasonable notice to the opposite party may be 
read in evidence before any military court or cojjimission in 
any case not capital." 

And it is submitted that neither the Judge Advocate 
General of the United States, nor the Prosecution, nor this 
Commission can repeal an act of Congress. 

MAJOR KERR: I believe, sir, that particular point is 
mentioned in the Judge Advocate General's opinion and ruled 
upon contrary to the Defense position. 

There is further argument available on the point if the 
Commission desires to hear it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will retire to its 
chambers for deliberation. 

(Whereupon the members of the Commission retired in 
executive session.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The notion of counsel for the Defense 

is not sustained. The docunent will be accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 7 for 
identification was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense requests instructions 
from the Connission as to whether or not Article of War 25 
is deened inapplicable to this entire proceeding. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The answer to that question is as 
follows: The Connission considered all natters that were pre¬ 
sented,and other natters, and refuses to elaborate upon the 
reasons for its conclusions, 

MAJOR KERR: You nay cross exanine this witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Referring to Prosecution's 

Exhibit No. 2, will you state whether, in your knowledge, 
the translations of the Arny Translator and Interpreter 
Service are considered to be literal translations? 

A Yes, they are literal translations, grammatical trans¬ 

lations. 

Q And would you vouch for their accuracy in every res¬ 

pect? 

A I would, sir. 

Q Now, I show you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 2, referring 

to its Shobu Operations Order No. A-76, and ask what is the 
date on which the translation states that that order was 
issued? 

A Operation orders issued the 22nd of July to the 3rd of 

October, 1944, meaning that orders were issued during that 
period. 

Q Now, is the order signed by — Who is the order signed 
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by? 

A Yamashita, Tomoyuki; CG of 14th Army. 

Q Now, would it change your opinion of the accuracy of 
that translation if I were to tell you that General Yamashita 
did not come to the Philippines before the 7th of October, 
two weeks after the date of that order? 

A No. It states that the document is a bound carbon 
copy, a mimeographed file. If the order, this particular 
order, is mimeographed, then the name "Yamashita, Tomoyuki," 
would appear mimeographed; not a hand signature. 

And therefore, what is the date on which that order was 
issued? 

A Issued the 27th of September, 1944. 

0 And it was issued by General Yamashita? 

A Yes. 

Q And he was not in the Philippines at that time? 

MAJOR KERR: Just a moment. You are reaching a con¬ 
clusion there. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We will withdraw the question. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) In other words, then, you will 

stand upon the accuracy of this translation? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Issued on the 27th of September, 1944? 

A That order was issued on the 27th of September, 1944. 

Q That is correct. And signed by General Yamashita? 

A Yes, sir. 

0 Now, are you the officer who asked the questions of 
General Utsunomya, referred to in this deposition? 

A No, sir. 
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Q Do you know who was? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know anything about this deposition? 

A No, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: This witness offered no testimony whatever 
v/ith respect to that particular exhibit. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: May I ask why he identified this? 

MAJOR KERR: He did not identify it. It requires no 
identification. It bears the signature of an officer, stating 
he was detailed for the purpose of making that record, accord¬ 
ing to the regulations on that type of information; that type 
of certificate is satisfactory, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: May I inquire as to the name of the 
officer asking questions covered in this deposition? 

MAJOR KERR: The statement speaks for itself. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG; The defense requests at this time 
that Captain Jerome Richard, whose name is signed to this 
deposition, be produced in court by the Prosecution for the 
purpose of examination v/ith respect to this deposition. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, that exhibit has 
been introduced and accepted as an exhibit. There is absolute¬ 
ly no ground for Defense's request. We are not required in 
any way to produce the testimony of the officer who questioned 
the witness. That exhibit is complete in and of itself. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The defense has never identified this 
document by the statements of a witness under oath by this 
Commission. So far as we are concerned, this is simply a 
document which may have any origin at all, and the Defense 
consequently renews that request. 
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MAJOR KERR: Is the Defense reopening the question, 
sir, of the admissibility of this exhibit? It seems to me 
that it was ruled upon by the Commission. 

I suggest we proceed with the trial. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense wishes the record to 
show at this time that the Defense was afforded no opportunity 
to cross examine the witness questioned under the deposition; 
that the deposition was taken without notice to the Defense; 
that the Defense was given no opportunity to submit cross 
interrogatories. It wishes the record to show also that the 
Defense was never given the opportunity to cross examine the 
officer who conducted the interrogations for the Prosecution. 

MAJOR KERR: Are you finished with the cross examination 
of this witness? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No further examination. 

MAJOR KERR: The witness is excused. 

Thank you very much, Captain. 

(Witness excused.) 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, Captain Hill will now take over for 
the purpose of trial of the Red Cross Building atrocity. 

CAPTAIN HILL: May it please the Commission, before 
presenting the evidence as to the first atrocity in this case, 
with the Court’s permission I would like to make a brief state¬ 
ment as to what the evidence will be. 

First, this case is under the Bill of Particular No. 30, 
and is commonly referred to as "The Red Cross Case." The 
evidence on behalf of the Prosecution will show that on 10 
February, 194-5, and for several days prior thereto, the Red 
Cross Headquarters, the Philippine Red Cross Headquarters in 
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the City of Manila, was being used as a refuge and as an 
emergency hospital for non-combatant civilians in that 
locality. 

The evidence will further show that on that day, some¬ 
where between 50 and 100 non-combatant civilians, had gathered 
in that building. Included in that group were a doctor, a 
volunteer Red Cross doctor, two Red Cross nurses, and others 
aiding in the operation of the emergency hospital and caring 
for the refugees. 

The evidence will show that late in the afternoon, between 
five and six o'clock of that day, four members of the Japanese 
Imperial Forces approached the building. As they approached 
they shot through the door, at that time killed a small child, 
then forced the door open, entered, and commenced to bayonet 
and shoot everyone within their sight. 

The evidence will show that there were two people in the 
room who could speak Japanese; that these two persons explained 
to the Japanese that this was a Red Cross place. They pointed 
out the doctor. They had ample opportunity to see the Red 
Cross insignia on the arm of the nurse, and on all four sides 
of the building was the conventional Red Cross sign, but in 
spite of that, and without cause or reason, those Japanese 
killed, by bayonet or shot, at least 50 , and possibly more, 
people in that building. 

The evidence will further show that after the killing, 
after the expiration of several days, the building was burned. 

It is our contention that the Japanese burned the building in 
order to cover up the evidence of the murders. 

The first witness will be Patr^cinio Abad. 
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called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name to the Commission, 
please. 

A My name is Patrocinio Abad. My screen name is Corazon 
Noble. 

c Where do you reside, Miss Abad? 

A 133 Blumentritt Street, San Juan. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Just to interrupt for a moment — 

Will you fix the loud speaker? The Commission is unable 
to hear the witness. 

Q (By Captain Hill) How old are you, Miss Abad? 

A Twenty-six years old. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

0 Are you married or single? 

A I am single, but I had a baby daughter. My husband was 
killed by a trench mortar. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts again to 
say that we cannot hoar the witness, and asks that the public 
address system be adjusted. 

0 (By Captain Hill) During the first part of February, 

194-5, where were you residing? 

A I was residing in Makati. 

0 Did you have occasion, during the first part of February, 
1945, more particularly on 10 February, to go to the head¬ 
quarters building of the Philippine Red Cross? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q On what date was that? 

A February 10, 194-5. 

0 At what time of the day did you go there? 

A 10:00 in the morning. 

Q Did anyone accompany you there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who? 

A The Juan family; my tv'o brothers, my cousins, and others 

who were staying there. 

Q Did you have your baby with you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How old was your baby? 

A Ten months old. 

0 Was it a boy or girl? 

A Girl. 

Q And what was its name? 

A Maria Lourdes Vera. 

Q When you arrived at the Red Cross Headquarters Building, 
what did you find there? 

A I found that it was an emergency hospital. 

Q Was any other use made of the building at that time? 

A It was also used as a refugee center. 

Q Wore there refugees in the building on that day? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Do you have an estimate of how many refugees had gathered 
there on that occasion? 

A Only to around 100. 

C Do you know the names of the doctor and the nurses that 
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ware operating the emergency hospital there? 

A Yes, sir, some of them. 

Q Can you give them? 

A Doctor Venecia, Miss Andaya — and the others, I couldn't 

tell you the names. 

0 Do you know how many patients were confined there in the 
emergency hospital that day? 

A I think there were around several patients. 
q Were there any other help around there, assisting the 
doctor and the nurses, besides those you have named? 

A Yes, those who volunteered. 

Q Are you able to give their names? 

A No, sir. 

Q On that day did you see any members of the Japanese armed 
forces come to that building? 

A Yes, sir, there were four Japanese soldiers. 

Q Do you know ^at branch of the Japanese Army or Navy that 
they belong to? 

A I think that they were all Navy, but I don't know to what 
branch they belong. 

C Did you observe the uniforms they wore, or the insignia 
on their uniforms? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Court what color their uniforms were? 

A Their uniform was green color. Their caps were also 

green, with insignia of an anchor on it. 

Q Were you familiar with the Japanese uniform? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you are positive that those uniforms were Japanese 
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uniforms ? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Y/hat time of the day did those four Japanese come there? 

A They were there when I came to the building, but — 

c (Interrupting) What time was that? 

A 10s00 in the morning, but then they left after lunch 
time, and then when they returned it was — 

Q (Interrupting) Just a minute. While these four 

Japanese were in the building in the morning, what did they 
do, if you know? 

A They started to give candies and cookies to the children 
in the building. 

Q Did they do anything else? 

A No, sir. 

0 Did you see them question any of the people? 

A Yes, I saw them question eight Germans who were in the 
building. 

Q Do you know what they said to these Germans? 

A No, sir. 

q Did any other Japanese come into the building, the 
Filipino Red Cross Headquarters, that day? 

A No, sir. 

q That evening? 

A That evening, yes. 

Q About what time? 

A Around 5*00 or 6:00 in the afternoon. 

Q How many came on that occasion? 

A Four. 

Q And were they dressed in the same manner as the four 
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that you had seen in the morning? 

A They were the same, I think. 

Q You think they were the same four Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What first attracted your attention to these four 
Japanese when they came in the evening? 

A We heard shots. We thought it was the beginning of a 
street fight. 

Q Where did you hear the shots come from? 

A From the outside of the building. 

Q All right, go ahead. 

A Then I saw the little girl who was right in front of the 
door, she fell, and another older woman was hit; she started 
to go back to the doctor for aid, and then all of a sudden I 
saw the four Japanese officers — 

Q (Interrupting) Just a minute. Let me interrupt you. 
Where were you in the building at that time? 

A At the corridor, in the entrance of the corridor. 

Q Were you near the door where the Japanese entered? 

A Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon a document was handed to the reporter, which 
was marked Prosecution’s Exhibit No. 8 for Identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I will hand you Prosecution’s 
Exhibit No. 8 for Identification and ask you to state what it 
is, if you know? 

A That is a sketch of the Philippine Red Cross Headquarters 

C A floor plan of the headquarters? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And I will ask you to indicate to the Commission — I 
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think you had better stand up here so the Commission can see — 
where you were standing? 

A The four Japs came in by the door that faces there 
(indicating). 

u And where were you standing at that time, with reference 
to that entrance? 

A I was standing right here (indicating), in the entrance 
of the corridor. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We will offer in evidence Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 8, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense object to the intro¬ 
duction of this exhibit? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No objection. 

(Whereupon the sketch above referred to was received 
in evidence and marked Prosecution's Exhibit No. 8.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) Go ahead, Miss Abad, and tell us what 
happened after you saw the Japanese enter the building. 

A After I saw the Japanese in the building I saw them aim¬ 
ing at me, so I hid behind a cabinet where they keep the medi¬ 
cines, but the cabinet was not enough to cover me, so that my 
elbow, my right arm was out, and the Japanese shot me through 
my right elbow. 

Q Did you have your baby with you at that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When you were hit by the bullet what did you do? 

A I started to lie down — I laid -- 

Q (Interrupting) On the floor? 

A Yes, sir; and a Japanese came near me and stabbed me 
with his bayonet. 
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Q How many tines did he stab you with his bayonet? 

A Nine tines, 

Q And will you indicate in what ports of the body? Tell 

the Court whnt parts of the body you were bayoneted in, 

A I was bayoneted right here (indicating), by the bust; 

here (indicating); here (indicating), in the ribs; and here 
(indicating), in the abdonen; and here, again (indicating), 
in the abdonen; and the leg (indicating); and the back (indi¬ 
cating) . 

Q Did you renain conscious after you v/ere shot and bayoneted 

by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Can you tell the nenbers of the Connission what happened 

to your infant child at that tine? 

A I had her under ne, and when these Japanese stabbed ne 

I felt a pain in ny arn, it was hurting me,so I didn't see 
how he bayoneted ny baby, only I know that she was bayoneted 
through and through three tines. 

Q Three times? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q As a result of that bayoneting, what happened to your 

infant child^ 

A She died. 

Q Did she die innediately? 

A No, sir. 

Q How long did she live’ 

A Four hour s. 

(Whereupon a photograph was handed to the reporter by 
Captain Hill and narked Prosecution's Exhibit No. 9 for 
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Identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I will hand you Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 9 for Identification and ask you to state tfiat it 
is, if you know? 

A It is the picture of my right arm with a scar of the 
shattered — 

Q (Interrupting) Do you recall about when that was taken? 

A This one was taken around May. 

CAPTAIN HILL; Vie offer in evidence Prosecution’s Exhibit 
No. 9, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any objection on the part 
of Defense? 

COLONEL CLARICE: No objection, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted in evidence. 
(Whereupon the photograph referred to was received in 
evidence and marked Prosecution's Exhibit No. 9.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: I would like to have this marked for 
identification. 

(Whereupon the photograph referred to was marked 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 10 for Identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I will hand you Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 10 and ask you to state what it is, if you know? 

A It is the picture of the bayonet stabs that I received 
here (indicating). 

Q At the hands of the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

COLONEL CLARKE: What was that? 

CAPTAIN HILL: I asked, "At the hands of the Japanese?" 
And she said "Yes." She said this was a picture of the scars 
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of the bayonet wounds that she received. 

We offer this in evidence, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any objection on the part 

of the Defense to the introduction of this evidence? 

COLONEL CLARKE: None, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It will be received. 

(Photograph was narked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 10 and 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: May I have this marked for identifica¬ 
tion? 

(Photograph was narked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 11 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit No. 

11 and ask you to state what it is, if you know? 

A This is a picture of nine before I got the bayonet stabs. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence the Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 11. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It will be received. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 11 for 
identification was received in 
evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) Can you tell whether any one of these 

four Japanese that you saw in the Red Cross Building that day 

-- or that evening, rather — were officers or enlisted men? 

A No, sir. They were not officers. 

Q Will you tell the Comission how they were armed? 

A They were armed with their rifles and bayonets. 

0 Did all four of them — 

A Yes, sir. 

0 Did you see these Japanese shoot or bayonet any of 

the other people in the building at that tine? 

A Yes, sir. I saw one of the Japanese bayonet a Miss 
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Andaya. 

Q Who was Miss Andaya? 

A She was a Red Cross nurse, 

Q Was she employed there at the Red Cross? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see them shoot or bayonet anyone else? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Court about it? 

A I saw them shoot Miss Marcelo — she was a nurse, also — 

and Mrs. Juan, who was with us, who was a refugee also, of the 
place, and some others, and the doctor. 

0 Wore they shot or bayoneted by the Japanese? 

A They were shot and bayoneted. 

Q Did you see any others shot or bayoneted there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know their names? 

A No, sir. 

Q In the corridor and hall where you were located, can 
you tell the Commission about how many people were shot or 
bayoneted? 

A In the corridor there were around 25 to 30 dead persons. 

Q Were they men, women, or children? 

A Mostly women and children. 

Q How long did the Japanese remain there in the building 
at that time? 

A Approximately an hour. 

Q And while they were in the building and after you had 
been shot and bayoneted, what did you do? 

A I waited for them to leave, '//hen they left I started 
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to sit up, with the others who wore only wounded, and then 
we decided to leave, because we were afraid the building 
might be blasted, because they had started to spread powders. 

I don't know what sort of powders they were. 

Q Did you leave the building? 

A Yes, sir. 

f; About what time that evening did you leave the building? 
A It was around 7:00 or 7*30. 

Q Before you left the building did you go to any of the 
other rooms in the building? 

A No, sir, but my cousin did. 

When you left the building was your baby still alive? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you take the baby with you? 

A Yes, sir. 

0 Where did you take the baby? 

A We bust the back door and we cross the wall. When I was 
on the other side of the wall I met my brother. I gave him 
the baby and told him to take her to a doctor who was resid¬ 
ing very near that place, and I asked them to leave me because 
(pause) — I couldn't stand it any more. I was feeling very 
weak. When they returned, I don't know; I was unconscious. 

Q Did you see your baby alive again? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you see its dead body? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Miss Abad, do I understand you to 
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say that there were four Japanese who came in in the morning? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q And four who came in in the evening? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q They wore the same four? 

A I think they were the same four, because I recognized 
the face of one of them. I don't know about the others. 

Q I understand they were members of the Japanese Navy? 

A Yes, sir. 

COLONEL CLARKE: That is all. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: At this time the Commission will 
recess until 1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 1330 o'clock, 29 
October 1945.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 

hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will cone to order 
and resume the session, 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I should like 
to swear at this tine five additional interpreters who have 
not previously been sworn, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. I should like to have 
the record show that the Accused and his counsel are present, 
MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Commission 
members are present together with the Prosecution staff, the 
Accused and his counsel, 

(Whereupon Interpreters Commander Bartlett, Hiroshi 
Ohira, Masao Oichi, Roy Tanonye, and Hiroshi Ito were sworn.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: If the Commission please, the next wit¬ 
ness will be Miss Glicera Andaya. 

GLICERA ANDAYA 

colled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you please state your name to 

the Commission? 

A Glicera Andaya. 

Q Where do you reside, Miss Andaya? 

A I reside in Emergency Hospital No. 1, Mandaluyong, 

Rizal, P. I. 

Q How old are you 0 

A I an 32 years old. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 
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Q ;re you married or single? 

A I am single. 

Q During the first ten days of February, 1945, where were 
you employed? 

A During the first ten days I wasn't employed. I was a 
private nurse. 

Q Will you speak into that microphone, please? What is 
your profession? 

A Registered nurse. 

Q And were you during those days employed as a nurse? 

/ On February 10th I was employed as a nurse in the Red 
Cross. 

Q And were you on that date serving as a Filipino Red 
Cross nurse? 

A Yes. 

Q And at what place were you serving? 

A We were serving at the Red Cross Building at the corner 
of General Luna and Isaac Feral. 

Q Was that the headquarters of the Filipino Red Cross? 

A That was. 

Q And besides yourself what persons constituted the staff 

there at the hospital? 

/ v’e had Mr. Farolan, Acting Head of the Red Cross then. 
Then we had another nurse, Miss Loveriza, and then we had a 
boy by the name of Marcellno. I don't know his family name. 
Then there was another girl from the YWCA, and we had an 
emergency doctor. 

Q Will you speak into that microphone, please? For what 
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purposes was this building used on the 10th of February, 1945? 
A It was put up as a refugee home for refugees and emer¬ 
gency hospital. 

Q Were there refugees in the building on that date? 

A There were many refugees. 

Q Will you tell the Commission how many refugees you think 
were in the building at that time? 

A Before the time the Japanese came there we registered 
about 50 refugees. 

Q What time of the day was that? 

A It was before the afternoon. 

Q Did any other refugees come during the afternoon to the 
building? 

f They kept on coming in the afternoon and we did not 
keep track of them any more. 

Q Besides the refugees how many patients were there in 
the building, if you know? 

A There were about 7 patients in the building. 

Q m d in addition to the refugees and patients were the 

staff hospital names you have given us; is that correct? 

A That is right. 

Q On the 10th of February or at any time prior thereto 
was this building, the Philippine.Red Cross Headquarters, used 
for military purposes? 

A No. 

Q And on February 10th were any of the refugees, patients, 
or the Red Cross personnel there in the building armed in any 
manner? 
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A Nobody, the refugees or any of the personnel or any 
of the patients, was armed. 

Q On February 10th did you see any Japanese come to that 
headquarters building? 

A Yes. 

Q At what time? 

A They c ame in the morning. 

Q How many? 

* About four of them. 

Q Did you know to what branch of the Japanese service 
they belonged? 

A I don't know exactly what branch, but they had an 
insignia on their caps. 

Q what kind of an insignia? 

A An "Anchor" insignia. 

Q Did other Japanese come to the building during that day? 
A Between 6 and 6:30 four Japanese came into the building. 

Q Were they the same Japanese that had been there in the 

morning? 

A I am not sure. 

Q Tell the Commission Just what happened and what first 
attracted your attention when these four Japanese came there 
about 6 o'clock in the evening. 

A About between tie time of 6 and 6:30 in the evening I 
heard a shot just outside the building, a gunshot, and then 
simultaneously a woman screamed and came in running with a 
dead child in her arms. She told us that the child was shot 
by the Japanese who were right behind her. The doctor told me 
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to get the instruments ready and we were going to see the 
wound of the child. 

I was getting the instruments ready and then I ssked one 
of the girls who knew how to speak Japanese to go and find 
out what the Japanese wanted, and I wentfbehind her. After 
that, while the people were coming in rushing through the 
corridors, I told them to lie down flat end keep quiet until 
I found out what the Japanese wanted. 

The girl was trying to telk with the Japanese - to the 
Japanese, I should say - and, well, the Japanese Just shoved 
the point of a gun at her and then they faced me. I told the 
Japanese that was nearest to me that that was a Red Cross 
building and that I was a nurse and that nobody was inside 
except refugees. This Japanese who had a fixed bayonet and 
gun turned to his officer behind him, and before I knew it he 
turned back to me and stabbed me with the bayonet. 

Q Where did he stab you with the bayonet? 

/ He stabbed me on the left chest above the heart region. 

CAPTAIN HILh: I ask that this photograph be marked 
for identification, if the Commission please. 

(Photograph of stab wound was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 13 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I will hand you Prosecution's Exhibit 
13 and ask you to state what it is, if you know. 
f This is a picture of my stab wound taken sometime during 
the month of May. 

Q Of this year? 

A Yes. 1945. 
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CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 13. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any objection by the Defense? 
COLONEL CLARKE: None. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It may be accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 13 for 
identification was received in 
evidence.) 

0 (By Captain Hill) After you were bayoneted by this 
Japanese what did you do? 

A I fell down and I must have - After a short time I heard 
the Japanese go into the other part of the building and then I 
heard shots. 

Q What other part of the building? 

/. That was the dispensary part of the building near Isaac 
Peral. 

Q What else did you hear, if anything? 

t I heard one, it must be the voice of the doctor, who 

shouted "Aruy!", an expression of pain. 

Q Did you see the Japanese shoot or bayonet any other 
persons in the hallway where you wore? 

A In the hallway I saw the Japanese shoot at a child who 
was trying to sit up, and the Japanese just shot the child 
three times in the mouth until the child fell dead, 

Q How old was the child? 

A About three years old. 

Q Can you tell the Commission whether these four Japanese 
whom you saw in the building there were officers or enlisted 
men? 
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A We11, I cannot exactly tell whether they were officers, 

but one of then, the one nearest to ne with whon I spoke and 
the nan who stabbed ne had a kind of handkerchief at the back 
of his neck; a khaki handkerchief. 

Q Were they all four arned in the sane nanner? 

A No. 

0 Did any of then carry sabers? 

A The second one, the one behind hin, carried the saber 

and the revolver. 

Q Did you retain your consciousness after you were 

bayoneted? 

A For a short while. 

Q How long? 

A It nust be about 20 to 30 minutes. 

Q Have you told the Commission all that you remember 

seeing or hearing of what transpired there in the building 
immediately after you were bayoneted? 

A After they came from the dispensary they then went to 

the other side of the building where the Jews were hiding and 
then I heard a Japanese say something to the Jews, They were 
saying "Americans] Americans]" And then I think — I don't 
remember what the Jews answered and all I heard was shots 
and the women were screaming and then no more. 

Q How long did these Japanese stay in the building on 

that occasion 0 

A From the time they started shooting and bayoneting I 

think they must have stayed for about 20 minutes. 

Q Did you see them leave the building 0 
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A I heard them. 

Q What did you do after they left the building, if any¬ 
thing? 

A I didn't do anything. I was too weak to do anything. 

Q How long did you remain in the building after you were 
bayoneted? 

A I remained in the building for four nights and four 
days. 

Q Did you receive any medical attention while you were 
there? 

/ No. 

Q When did you leave the building then? 

A I left the building on the morning of the fourth day. 

Q Why did you leave the building? 

A I suddenly woke up and I found out that the building 
was on fire. So I just took the pillow that was put under 
my head by a little girl, pressed it to my chest and went out 
the gate. 

Q Where did you go from there? 

f From there I climbed the high wall out of the building 
and went over to the other side where the rest of the people 
from the Red Cross were hiding. 

Q Can you tell the Commission approximately how many 
people were killed by the Japanese in the Red Cross Head¬ 
quarters Building on 10 February 194-5? 

A Approximately 40 people were killed in the building on 
February 10, 1945. 

Q When you left the building on the fourth day after your 
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injury did you count the bodies or did you have occasion to 
observe the bodies throughout the building? 

A No. I was in a hurry to leave the building. 

Q Did you see dead bodies there in the building at that 
time? 

A I saw the four dead bodies that were nearest to me for 
four days and four nights, and then the building was in such 
topsy-turvy condition that I ©uldn't - I had no time to look 
back. 

Q At the time the Japanese first entered the building and 
as you approached them did you have any Red Cross insignia 
on your clothes? 

A I was in a nurse's uniform with a Red Cross badge on 
my left arm and the Red Cross cap. 

Q Do you know whether there were any Red Cross markings 
on the buildings on the outside or not? 

A In all the windows of the building there was a Red Cross 
flag flying. 

Q And how many windows were there in the building? 

A /'pproximately 14. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Cross-examine. 
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Q (Ey Captain Reel) Had this building been a Red Cross 
building for some long period of time? 

A It has been a Red Cross building for quite a period of tim< 

Q And during the Japanese occupation it was a Red Cross 

building? 

A It was still a Red Cross building. 

Q And prior to the 10th of February, 194-5, so far as you 

know, there had not been any shooting or killing inside that 

building? 

A There was no sl'.ooting or killing inside the building before 
February 10th, 19+5. 

Q I think you told us that there were 40 persons killed on 
the 10th of February. 

A Approximately 40. 

Q How did you know that? 

A Because in the corridors where we were there were about 
20 who were shot and bayoneted before they bayoneted me, 

Q And j'ou saw this take place? 

A Pardon? 

Q Did you see this take place? 

A Yes. 

Q You saw the 20? 

A Yes; approximately. 

Q I think you told us that in the building four Japanoso 

camo in who had "anchors" on their caps; is that right? 

P. That's right. 

Q And then four more came in the afternoon, and you are not 
sure whether they were the same four who were there this morning'i 
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That's right. 

Q Did the four v/ho came in the afternoon have "anchors" on 
their caps? 

A The one nearest to me had an "anchor" on his cap. 

Q Did you notice whether the others had "anchors" on their 

caps? 

A No. 

Q I think you said one of them carried a saber? 

A Yes. 

Q Was he the one nearest to you? 

A No. He was the second. 

Q Did you notice whether he had an "anchor" on his cap? 

A I didn't notice. 

Q But you noticed he carried a saber? 

A I noticed he carried a saber and a gun. 

Q Will you describe what he wore? 

A Pardon? 

Q Will you describe what he wore as near as you remember? 

A The things I noticed was that he had a pair of leggings, 
a saber and a gun, and he was dressed in khaki like the rest 
of them. 

Q And that is the only distinction that you noticed: his 
leggings, a saber and a gun? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That's all. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN HILL: Miss Florita Loveriza. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess briefly. 
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The people are Invited to take the forward seats, saving the 
first row only on the left side of the building, 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Connission will cone to order. 
The Prosecution nay proceed, 

FLORITA LOVERIZA 

called as n witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was exanined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you talk just as closely to the 

microphone as you can, please. Please state your name, 

A Florita Loveriza. 

Q How old are you? 

A 32 years old* 

Q Where do you reside? 

A At present I an residing at the National Psychiatrical 

Hospital, Mandaluyong, Rizal, P, I, 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q What is your business or profession? 

A Red Cross nurse. 

Q How long have you been a nurse? 

A Since 1932. 

Q During the first part of February, 194-5, where were you 

employed? 

A Philippine Red Cross. 

Q And were you present at the Philippine Red Cross head¬ 

quarters building on the 10th of February, V945, when the 
Japanese soldiers came there'’ 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe to the Commission in your own words 
just what happened there on that occasion? 

A On the afternoon of February 10th, when we were about to 
have our supper, we heard shooting outside. Hiss Andaya, one 
of our Red Cross v/omen, went out to investigate and brought in 
a child and a woman who had been shot. We brought the two 
cases into the dispensary for care. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you ask the witness to speak 
more slowly, please. Will you repeat the answer to that ques¬ 
tion. 

q (By Captain Hill) Just start at the beginning again so 
that the Commission can hear. They could not understand. 

A On the afternoon of February 10th around 6 o'clock, when 
v/e were about to start our supper, we heard shooting outside. 
Miss Andaya, one of our nurses, went out to find out what was 
going on. A woman and a child was taken in who had been shot 
by the Japanese. V/e brought the girl, the child and the woman 
in the dispensary for treatment. Miss Andaya went out then to 
investigate what was going on. Dr. De Venecia, our physician, 
and myself prepared to treat with oxygen. When v/e were about 
to start wc heard some more shooting, howling and crying of 
children and v/omen. Dr. De Venecia told me to stop, because 
we were suspecting that something was going on in the next room 
of the building. I covered the patient and then went out of 
the dispensary. When we were at the door more shooting and 
howling of children was heard. I then proceeded to the place 
where the noise was coming from, but Dr. De Venecia and myself 
v/ent next door to the office, and Dr. De Venecia hid behind the 
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steel cabinet and I hid behind the table. 

When we were in our hiding place two Japanese came in. 

I don’t recognize whether they were officers or soldiers, but 
they came in the place where we were in. I saw the Japanese 
look at Dr. De Venecia and then the girl, Ei’linda, who was 
kneeling beside Dr. De Venecia, told the Japanese that he was a 
doctor. The Japanese was ready to shoot the girl, but she 
pleaded that she was a nurse. The Japanese looked back to the 
companion that he had, end after talking he asked who was the 
man besides her. He said he was a doctor, a Red Cross doctor. 
The Japanese stood and shot Dr. De Venecia twice, and then the 
gun was no longer loaded. They loaded the gun, and while they 
were loading the girl, Erlinda, hid under the cot, and the 
Japanese bayoneted the girl. After that the Japanese proceede< 
around the other room. I heard that they were killing some 
of the patients and some people in there, because we heard 
howling of people as they passed. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: We would like for the witness to repea 
what she said when she stated "I heard" something. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you repeat that, please. 

A (Continuing) After bayoneting the girl who hid under the 
cot they proceeded around the room, and then I heard — I could 
not see them, but I heard women and children moaning. So I 
presumed that they must be killing and bayoneting the rest of 
the people in that room, 

COLONEL HENDRIX: If it please the Commission, I have an 

objection to make at this time as to the statement made by the 
witness with respect to what she presumes and what she heard as 
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to statements of other people. If she heard some sounds, of 
course she can testify about those sounds, but I believe the 
witness stated something about c. presumption, and I do not 
believe that under the rules of evidence this witness should be 
allowed to testify as to a presumption on her part. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you repeat that? 

THE WITNESS: I heard shooting. 

Q (By Captain Hill) What else did you hear besides the 
shooting? 

A Moaning and crying. 

Q Did you see the Japanese shoot or bayonet any of the 
other people in the room besides those you have told us about? 

A I did not see, but I heard shooting and moaning only. 

Q Can you tell the Commission approximately how many people 
in the office and dispensary part of the building where you 
were bayoneted or 3hot by. the Japane'se? .. i 

A The only ones I saw were Dr. De Venecia and then the girl 
under the cot. 

Q Do you know whether there were others in the room shot 
or bayoneted? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will the witness repeat the answer 
to the last question, please? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Since we were interrupted, I would 

like to ask if the Defense withdraws the objection to the 
testimony in view of her subsequent statement? 

COLONEL HENDRIX: For the present, sir, yes; we withdraw 
the objection. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Do you know how many people were 
killed, either bayoneted or shot, in the room which you used as 
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the office and thG dispensary? 

A Around ten. 

Q Hoy/ long did the Japanese remain in that room? 

A Around five minutes. 

Q Do you know where they v/ent from there? 

A I hoard footsteps upstairs. They must have gone prob¬ 

ably up the building. 

Q After they left that room did you hear any other noises 
in the building? 

A After ten minutes — 

Q Did you hear any other noises in the building after they 
left that room? 

A After they left we heard tvo Japanese people speaking 

outside the building on the street. 

Q How long did the Japanese remain in the sliding? 

A After they counted the dead I think they left, because I 

did not hear any more until they v/ent outside. 

Q At the time the Japanese came into your room were any of 
the civilians in that room armed in any way? 

A I don't think any was armed. 

Q Do you know whether the civilians in that building or 
anyone else had on that day or at any time previously used that 
building for military purposes? 

A No, sir. 

Q How long did you remain in the building after the Japan¬ 
ese left? 

A The next morning. We were in our hiding place until 
the next morning, but we removed the dead the next day. We 
stayed there until the next morning. 
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Q And then left the building? 

A And left the building Monday morning. We went across 
the street because the building was burning. 

Q As you left the building did you have occasion as you 
went through the corridor .and hall to observe dead bodies there 
A Yes. I went out from my hiding place. Passing the 
corridor I saw Miss Andaya. She asked me to give her a 
stimulant. So I went to the dispensary to get the medicine. 

I saw three people in the dispensary dead, and in the room 
where I was there were three or four more people dead. And 
passing the girls' toilet there were some, I don't know, around 
eight German Jews. I think they were also dead. 

Q Where were these German Jews located? In what part of 
the building were they? 

A They were hiding in the ladies' room. 

Q From what you saw in the building while you were adminis¬ 
tering to Miss Andaya and leaving the building can you tell th< 
Commission approximately how many dead bodies you saw there 
in the building? 

A More then 20. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Hendrix) Did you observe the type of unifori 
the Japanese were wearing? 

A The color was greenish. 

Q Did you notice the type of insignia on any of the uniform 
A No, sir. 

Q Could you tell whether there were any "anchors" on the 

caps? 
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A I didn’t notice those. 

COLONEL HFNDRIX: That is all. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all, unless the Court has some 
questions. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: No questions. 

( v: itness excused) 

CAPTAIN HILL: Mr. Lewy. 

JOHN K. LEWY 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name, please. 

A My name is John K. Lewy. 

Q Where do you reside, Mr. Lewy? 

A At 1312 General Luna. 

Q How old are you? 

A 28 years old. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A I am a German refugee. 

0 How long have you resided in the Philippine Islands? 

A Since October 6th, 1939. 

Q On February 10th, 1945, did you have occasion to go to 

the Philippine Red Cross Headquarters Building in Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What time of the day did you go there? 

A I left around lunch tine, or, I would say, around 

lunch tine. 

Q Did anyone accompany you there? 

A Yes. There was a group of German refugees with me. 
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Q Can You give the Commission the names of those persons 
who accompanied you to the headquarters building? 

A Yes, sir. There was Mr. and Mrs. Kohnke and their 
daughter Irene. That was my fiancee. There was Mr. and Mrs. 
Boss. There was Mr. and Mrs. Graetz, Mrs. Karger, and the hous 
girl of Mrs. Graetz. 

Q Don't talk quite so fast, please. 

A All right, sir. 

Q Is that all? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And how many? 

A There were nine refugees and one housegirl. That makes 
ten in all, 

Q When you got to the Hed Cross Building what did you do? 

A Well, we knocked at the door and, you see, our intention 

Y/as to go down to Pasay. - 

Q Just tell us what you did when you got to the building. 

A All right, sir. Wo knocked at the door and the nurses 

let us in and said^/e v/ill be safe here." 

Q V/hy did you go to the Red Cross Building? 

A We tried actually to go to Pasay, because Mr. Graetz had 
some friends clown there, but the Japanese sentries on 10th 
Avenue didn't let us cross the street. One of the officers 
even drew his pistol. Well, I don't know if he wanted to 
shoot, but anyway he didn't let us cross the road, and he 
pointed with his finger over to the Red Cross Building. That 
is how it happened that we went over there. 

Q Were you there in the building on the evening of that day 
when four Japanese came to the building? 
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A Yes, sir* 

Q About whet time was that? 

A Well, it was on the 10th of February. It was about 5*30 

in the afternoon. 

Q And in what part of the building were you when these four 
Japanese came to the building? 

A My friends and I were in the ladies' toilet. That was 
our living quarters. 

Q Tell the Commission just what took place after the 
Japanese came to the building. 

A The Japanese started shooting and bayoneting the people. 
That is what I saw. 

Q How many Japanese came into the room where you were? 

A Three of then. 

Q Were they officers or enlisted men? 

A There was one officer and two soldiers. 

Q How could you tell that the one was an officer? 

A He had an insignia on his left chest; he carried the 

pistol and the saber, and I think he was an officer. 

Q In the r oom where you were how many people v/ere there? 

A There was a group of German Jewish refugees. That makes 

ten. And there was one small Filipino girl. I don't know how 
she came in there. 

Q Tell the Commission what happened when these three Japanese 
came into your particular room. 

A Yes, sir. I saw them coming in as I ran downstairs to 
the ladies' toilet to warn my friends to hide, but they v/ere 
right after me, and as soon as I was inside the toilet they 
s tat* ted shooting. They got first Mr. and Mrs. Kohnke, and as 
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Mr. Kohnke fell down I lay next to hinm They shot at me, too, 
but they nissed me. They got then Mrs. Graetz in the right 
forearm, and I think they shot Mr. Graetz in the right abdomen. 
He tried to get up again, but he was bayoneted. Mr. and Mrs. 
Eoss were in the first toilet compartment, and they asked for 
mercy, but they were bayoneted. I went there in the second 
toilet compartment to hide myself. I put my chest and head 
between the toilet and the wall and I lay with my back and legs 
on the toilet and on the wooden cover. I saw a Japanese 
soldier coming in v/ith a fixed bayonet, and he stabbed me once 
below my right hip and he got it out and stabbed me again, and 
it must have gone right through the skin and it hit the board 
that I was laying on, and he apparently couldn't get it out 
again, and he started moving on the left and right, end then he 
got it out, and he left and I fainted. That was all I saw. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I ask that this be marked Prosecution's 

Exhibit No. 14. 

(Photograph of bayonet wounds was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 14 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you.Prosecution's Exhibit No. 
14, and ask you to tell the Commission what it is, if you know. 
A These are the bayonet wounds that I received at the hands 
of the Japanese sergeant that day at the Red Cross Duilding. 

Q Do you know when that picture was taken of you? About 
when? 

A That was about three months ago. 

Q To refresh your recollection, was it taken on May 15th, 
1945? 

A It might have been May 15th, 1945. Yes, sir. 
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CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence Prosecution's Exhibi 
No. 14. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there objection by the Defense? 

COLONEL CLARKE: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it will be 
received in evidence, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 14 for Identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and so marked.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) Could you tell which branch of the 
Japanese Imperial Forces the three Japanese that you saw belong 
ed to? 

A I believe that they did belong to the army because they 
had a brown steel helmet, brownish uniform and brownish legging 
and the officer, he had an insignia on his left chest, some 
silver; I don't know exactly. I was too excited to see dis¬ 
tinctly. 

Q How long did these three Japanese remain in this ladies' 
toilet room? 

A Well, I don't think that the whole murder lasted longer 
than ten minutes. I was very excited. I couldn't tell exact!* 
Q After they left the toilet room did you hear them leave 
the building? 

A I did not hear them leave the building, no. 

Q Hot/ long did you remain in the building after you were 
bayoneted? 

A I stayed in that building that night. The next morning 
I left through a small door. It was an annex, a small ware¬ 
house. That was the 11th. 

Q And how long did you remain there in that annex? 
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A I stayed in that annex another day and another night. 

That makes the 13th. I went out of there on the 13th in the 
morning because the building next to me was on fire. 

Q Of the persons that you have told the Commission that you 
saw shot or bayoneted in that room, how many died as the resull 
A Well, all of thon but me — and the girl, of course. 

Q When you left the main building to go to the bodega or 

warehouse, did you observe any dead bodies in the corridor or 
other parts of the building? 

A V/hen I left the building just behind that door was Mrs, 
Karger laying. She was shot. 

Q I mean other than those in the room there about vhich you 
have already told us. 

A But I did not see them when I left. I saw them in the 
night when they wore sleeping there, and there were some kids 
laying there on the chairs who were dead. 

Q You saw them that night? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Can you give the Commission ail estimate of about how man; 
dead bodies you saw there in the building altogether, includin' 
those in the room where you were? 

A I saw about 13 dead people in all. 

Q 13 in all? 

A Yes. I saw them. 

Q Can you give the Commission an estimate of how many peopl 
you think were killed in the Red Cross Headquarters Building 
on the 10th of February, 194-5, by the Japanese? 

A Well, I think it must have been about 80 people, because 
that night when I was sleeping there nobody could have gotten 
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out, end there was a deadly silence in that building, 
was no noise whatsoever. 

Q How many did you say? 

A About 80. 

Q "80" or "18"? 

A I said about 80. 

Q 80? 


A 


Yes, sir. 


CAPTAIN HILL: 

Cross examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: 

No questions. 

CAPTAIN HILL: 

That is all, Mr. Lewy. 


There 


(Witness excused) 










CAPTAIN HILL: Mr. Juan. 

JUAN P. JUAN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Please state your name. 

A My name is Juan P. Juan, 

Q Where do you reside, Mr. Juan? 

A I reside at 1312 General Luna Street. 

q Where is that with reference to the former Philippine 
Red Cross Headquarters Building? 

A It is just next door, back of the former Philippine 
Red Cross Building. 

Q The building that was used for that purpose on 10 
February 1945? 

A (No response.) 

Q You are next door to the building that was used as the 
Philippine Red Cross Headquarters in early February of this 
year? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How old are you? 

A I am 47 years old. 

Q What is your business or profession? 

A I am not in any profession, but I have been engaged in 
business, in the Educational Alliance, since 1935* 

0 On 10 February, 1945, did you have occasion to go to 
the Red Cross Building adjacent to your home? 

A Yes. I was practically there the whole day on February 
10th. 
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Q Tell the Commission the occasion for your going to that 
building that day. 

A As my house was just beside the Red Cross Building, 
and the other house of mine was just 50 meters away from the 
place, on February 9th, in the evening, wc had no other place 
to go than the house that belongs to mo at the back of the 
Philippine Red Cross. So we slept thore on the night of 
Fobruary 9th. On February 10th intense shelling was going on. 
Shells were dropping around my yard and my building was 
already hit. So wo were in commotion, and my wife and I 
decided to go to the Philippine Red Cross Building, especially 
whon we accepted an invitation from Mr. Farolan, then in 
charge of the Philippine Red Cross. So after breakfast on 
February 10th I brought my whole family inside the Philippine 
Red Cross, because it was being used as an emergency hospital. 
My daughter then needed the doctor's assistance, so I took the 
opportunity to bring the family inside the Red Cross Building, 
especially when my daughter had just delivered and needed 
doctor's assistance because she was weak due to hemorrhage 
and exhaustion while running away from the other building 
that I have which was burned the night before. 

Q Now, just a minute. Let me interrupt you. Tell the 
Commission how many members of your family went to the Red 
Cross Building that day. 

A Fifteen altogether. 

Q Fifteen? 

A Yes. 

Q And did all of the 15 remain in the building throughout 
the day and evening? 
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A A few of us happened to step outside late in the even¬ 
ing of that day, when it was almost dinner time, before dark, 
because our food was prepared outside of the Red Cross, inside 
my yard, 

Q And how many members of your family remained in the 
building when the few of you went back to your yard? 

A Ten of them remained inside the Red Cross Building. 

Q Give the Commission the names of those ten members of 
your family that remained there in the building. 

A There were my wife, Lucia Santos de Juan; my daughter, 
Paulina Juan Zabala, who had the baby; my older daughter, 
Juanita Juan Marcelo, with four children; and my daughter- 
in-law, Nenita Recio de Santos, with two children. 

Q After you returned to your yard to prepare the food did 
you hear any noise or anything unusual from the direction of 
the Red Cross Building? 

A Yes. About almost less than an hour after I left the 
Rod Cross Building I was standing at the back yard supervising 
the cooking. Suddenly I heard shots from inside the Red Cross 
and simultaneously with the screaming of women. Then more 
shots followed and more screaming was heard. 

My reaction was that the Japanese were killing the G-Grman 
refugees — German-Jew refugees — whom I saw inside the 
building vrtien I left. My reaction was that the German-Jews 
were being killed, because I remember a statement of one of 
the Japanese officers that the Orient should be for the 
Orientals, and that there should be no mixed blood. 

Q Now, just a minute. Did you know the name of that 
Japanese who made that statement to you? 
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A The second name is Captain Watasaki. 

Q And when did ho make that statement to you? 

A That was more or less two or three months before the 

massacre. 

Q Did you know this Japanese captain personally? 

A I happened to know him several months before that when 
he was introduced to me by a certain friend of mine in 
Paranaque. 

Q Just what were the circumstances under which you had 
the conversation with this Japanese captain? 

A As he used to visit me in the house time and again, we 
happened to mention about the last war, the war that was 
going on then, and in tho course of our conversation he said 
that eventually the war will soon end; that the Japanese — 

COLONEL HENDRIX: If it please the Commission, at this 
time we would like to interpose an objection to this particu¬ 
lar answer, and any line of questioning, on the ground of 
hearsay, as to what this particular witness heard another 
witness state; and further, that it is violative, and not in 
accordance with Article of v ’ar 38 in the Manual for Courts 
Martial and the rules of evidence in criminal cases in the 
District Courts of the United States. This witness is 
attempting to state what a captain in the Japanese Army has 
told him. That is hearsay. The captain should be here be¬ 
fore this commission to testify as to whatever ho did say. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, this is a very 
important question. During the course of this trial the 
Commission will receive, or at least we will offer to the 
Commission, a considerable quantity of hearsay evidence. I 
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advert once again to the regulations which provide that this 
Commission shall receive such evidence as it believes to have 
probative value. 

The Commission is not a jury to be insulated mentally 
against every possible suggestion. You gentlemen are certainly 
in a position to evaluate hearsay, or any other type of 
evidence that may be of value to you. The closest analogy 
on this question to an executive body such as this, a military 
commission, is afforded by an administrative tribunal. I 
believe counsel will grant that under American practice the 
administrative tribunals have been held by our courts to have 
a very broad leeway as to the receipt of evidence of this sort, 
and that they may receive hearsay evidence if they believe it 
will help them in the determination of the issues before them. 

If that is true as to an American administrative tri¬ 
bunal under the statutes applicable to those tribunals, cer¬ 
tainly it is true as to this Commission. And I most earnestly 
submit, sir, that the Commission will deny itself some ex¬ 
tremely illuminating, trustworthy, and helpful evidence, 
which certainly would have probative value, I am sure, in 
the mind of any reasonable man. 

I certainly object to any effort by counsel to prevent 
the introduction of so-called hearsay evidence in this pro¬ 
ceeding. Furthermore, there are about 57 different varieties 
of exceptions to the so-called hearsay rule, and if the 
Commission has to get into that maze of legal technicalities 
os to what is and what is not admissible as hearsay, we will 
be here for months. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: If it please the Commission, it is not 
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the purpose of the Defense to delay the case or to drag it 
out, but we do want the case to be tried along the rules of 
evidence as have been approved by the District Courts of the 
United States. We base that on this: 

Article of War 38 states: "The President may, by 
regulations which he may modify from time to time, prescribe 
the procedure, including modes of proof, in cases before 
courts-martial, courts of inquiry, military commissions and 
other military tribunals, which regulation shall, in so far 
as he shall deem practicable, apply the rules of evidence 
generally recognized in the trial of criminal cases in the 
District Courts of the United States, provided that nothing 
contrary to or inconsistent with these Articles shall be so 
prescribed; provided, further, that all rules made in pur¬ 
suance of this Article, shall be laid before the Congress 
annually". 

I do not concur with the Prosecution os to his conten¬ 
tions of administrative practice and procedure in the United 
States. In one breath the Prosecutor states, "We do not have 
any rules and regulations". Then in another breath he attempts 
to write in the Massachusetts law, and certain rules and regu¬ 
lations of administrative procedure. 

We take this position: Congress, by virtue of the 
Constitution of the United States, passed certain laws called 
the Articles of War. Article 38 is one of the statutes that 
is a part of the Articles of War. That particular Article of 
V'ar gave the President of the United States the power to do 
two things: One was to prescribe rules of procedure and make 
rules of evidence for courts-martial, and the other for 
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military commissions. 

This Manual pertains largely to courts martial. The 
President of the United States has so acted, so far as 
courts martial are concerned, but from the record in this case, 
from what has been brought before this Military Commission, 
there is nothing on this subject as to the actions of the 
President of the United States for prescribing rules and regu¬ 
lations as to evidence. 

In the absence of action from the President of the 
United States it surely was the intent of Congress that if 
the President did not do anything about prescribing such rules, 
the rules of evidence generally recognized in the trial of 
criminal cases in the District Courts of the United States 
must apply. Lot us assume that the President did act on this 
subject. If he had, he would have to go by the rules in the 
Federal Court, so far as possible. 

There has been presented to this Commission a letter 
that the Prosecution has mentioned on numerous instances and 
no doubt will, throughout this trial, which letter is dated 
the 24th of September, 1945, concerning the regulations 
governing the trial of war criminals, and so forth. We con¬ 
tend that this particular letter setting out the procedure 
such as evidence, bringing in hearsay, bringing in affidavits, 
bringing in what witnesses heard from other people, is absolute¬ 
ly null and void; that this entire letter is null and void; 
that General MacArthur, in preparing this letter, did not 
have authority from Congress to make any rules or procedures 
of a military commission. The only man in the world that has 
such power from Congress is the President, and he has not done 
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anything about prescribing any rules, as far as the record 
in this case shows. 

We insist that any hearsay as to this witness, or any 
other witnesses, must be ruled out and should not be allowed 
in evidence. Furthermore, we contend that ns far as the 
rules are concerned, they should not go by this letter issued 
by General Mac^rthur, but by the rules of procedure of the 
Congress of the United States. 

It comes down to this: Congress has made Article 38 , 
Apparently the Commission will have to decide whether we are 
going to decide the evidence on what Congress has passed, or 
whether we will go by a letter that has been prepcared by 
General MacArthur and which has directed General Styer to 
carry on this trial. We contend that the hearsay should be 
stricken and not allowed. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member 
of the Commission, the objection of counsel for the Defense 
is not sustained. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: We except to that, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: As to the stating of exceptions, the 
proceedings of this Commission, unlike that of civil courts, 
are automatically subject to review. All rulings and deci¬ 
sions and findings are subject to review of the appointing 
authority. Accordingly, the statement of exceptions from 
counsel is not in order ^nd will not be recognized by this 
Commission. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, that is new to me. 
If that is the contention of the Prosecution, if he can show 
us the authority, we are willing to abide thereby. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution will continue. 
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Q (By Captain Hill) Mr. Juan, I believe my last question 
was that I asked you to tell the Commission the circumstances 
under which you had the conversation with the Japanese captain 
which you related to the Commission. 

A On several occasions the Japanese captain which I men¬ 
tioned used to visit my family. I don’t remember exactly what 
particular visit was that when he mentioned to me that the 
Orient should be for the Orientals, and that there should be 
no mixed blood. But we happened to talk about what would be 
the outcome of the war, and he said that it is not far when 
the war will end and people in the Orient will live in peace 
without being disturbed. 

Q And what position, if you know, did this Japanese captain 
hold in your particular neighborhood with the Japanese Imperial 
Army? 

A The last time that I know of iLs outpost was in Santa Mesa 
and I think he was connected with the construction of railroads 
(' Did he say anything to you about where he had gotten his 
authority for the making of such a statement? 

A He didn't say anything about it. 

Q Continue with your story of what happened there at the 
Red Cross Building and in your yard after you heard the shots 
and screams about which you have testified. 

A As I heard more shots and more screaming of people I 
told the rest of my children who were outside the building 
with me to get inside the building and not to come out. A few 
of us men outside posted ourselves around the building so we 
could see whether the Japanese were coming or not. One by the 
name of Romano Abad, who is a brother to Patrocinio Abad, one 
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of the victims in the Red Cross, he stayed near the Red Cross 
Building, and when he saw a certain Japanese with fixed 
bayonet climb up the fence he ran to us and told us what he 
saw. 

Q Did this Japanese come on over into your yard over the 
wall? 

A He did not continue to get into my yard because he didn't 
see anything there. Y/e were all hiding. 

C When did you first learn what had actually happened over 
in the Red Cross Building? 

A At about dark time that evening one of our maids, Leticia 
by name, came into the air raid shelter, and she was pale and 
looked very much afraid and could hardly talk. And so we ask 
her, "’’hat happen?" 

Q Just let me interrupt you. Where had she come to the 
shelter from? 

A From inside the Red Cross Building. 

Q Go ahead. 

A And then she burst, cried, and could hardly get her 
words, and told us that the Japanese killed everybody inside 
the Red Cross Building, including my wife and all ray grand¬ 
children. That was the first time I learned about the tragedy 
that happened to my family. 

0 Did you go to the Red Cross Building later? 

A I attempted to go that evening, February 10th, about 
midnight, but the rest of my children who were with me inside 
the air raid shelter prevented me from getting out of the air 
raid shelter, especially when one of the survivors told us 
that there were still Japanese soldiers in front of the Red 
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Cross Building. So I did not go any more and waited the follow¬ 
ing day. 

Q Did you go there the following day? 

A On the following day the shelling was very intense. We 

could hardly get out of the air raid shelter, and besides, the 

buildings all around us were on fire. 

Q Did you go to the building later? 

A On the following day, on the evening of the 12th, I, with 
my son-in-law, Jose Zabala, whose wife was killed, went inside 
the Red Cross Building then, after two days, after the massacre. 
Q Was it light or dark when you went to the building? 

A It was not exactly dark yet. There was still plenty of 

light. But it was getting dark. 

Q When you went into the building did you see any dead 
bodies there? 

A I saw plenty of dead bodies on the corridor as I proceeded 
to the room where I thought my wife and children were, 
c Can you give the Commission an estimate of how many dead 
bodies you think you saw in the corridor and in the room where 
you thought your wife's body would be? 

A My approximate estimate is about 20 bodies. 

Q In those two places? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you able to identify and recover the body of your 

wife or any other members of your family? 

A On that evening of February 10th I only saw the bodies 

of my daughter, Paulina. I tried to look in the same room 
where my daughter was for the rest of my family, but I could 
not find them. 
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Cross Building. So I did not go any more and waited the follow¬ 
ing day. 

Q Did you go there the following day? 

A On the following day the shelling was very intense. We 

could hardly get out of the air raid shelter, and besides, the 

buildings all around us were on fire. 

Q Did you go to the building later? 

A On the following day, on the evening of the 12th, I, with 
my son-in-law, Jose Zabala, whose wife was killed, went inside 
the Red Cross Building then, after two days, after the massacre. 
Q Was it light or dark when you went to the building? 

A It was not exactly dark yet. There was still plenty of 

light. But it was getting dark. 

Q When you went into the building did you see any dead 
bodies there? 

A I saw plenty of dead bodies on the corridor as I proceeded 
to the room where I thought my wife and children were. 

Can you give the Commission an estimate of how many dead 
bodies you think you saw in the corridor and in the room where 
you thought your wife's body would be? 

A My approximate estimate is about 20 bodies. 

Q In those two places? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you able to Identify and recover the body of your 

wife or any other members of your family? 

A On that evening of February 10th I only saw the bodies 

of my daughter, Paulina. I tried to look in the same room 
where my daughter was for the rest of my family, but I could 
not find them. 
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Q Were you able to recover any bodies there and take them 

out of the building*’ 

A We were able to recover the 10-day baby of my daughter. 

Q Any other bodies? 

A I could not recover any more excepting the bones of the 

rest of the family. 

Q Do you know whether any other bodies were identified 

and recovered from the building? 

A The daughter, the 10-month daughter of Corazon Noble 

was also recovered and brought into my yard. 

Q Hr. Juan, how long did you remain at your home adja¬ 

cent to the Red Cross Building after the 10th? 

A Four days, as we left the premises on the 14th — 

February 14th. 

Q V/ere you present in your home when the Red Cross Build¬ 

ing was destroyed*’ 

A Yes, I was. 

0 V/ill you tell the Commission how that building was 

destroyed? 

✓ 

A On the early morning of February 14th, or when I v;as at 

the back yard of my building, I saw flickering lights inside 
the room where the manager, or Mr. Faralon, was, as I was 
actually in that room there. I had been observing what was 
going on, whether there was somebody Inside the building, but 
I didn't notice anybody. And for several minutes, approxi¬ 
mately less than half an hour, I noticed that very suddenly the 
flickering light burst into flames, end that part of the 
building where my daughter was then enveloping in flames. 

Q Were any members of the JaDanese forces in your 
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neighborhood at the time the building burned? 

A I did not notice any, but I noticed several soldiers on 
that street in front of the Red Cross Building. 

0 On that day? 

A On that day. 

Q Do you know whether or not the Red Cross Building was 

hit by any shells prior to the time that you aw it burn? 

A I didn't notice any. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I will ask that this be marked Prosecution's 

Exhibit No. 15 for Identification. 

(The photograph of the Philippine 
Red Cross Building was mailed 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 15 for 
Identification.) 

C (By Captain Hill) I will hand you Prosecution's Exhibit 
15 and ask you to state to the Commission what it is, if you 
know? 

A This is the former Philippine Red Cross Building as it 
stands now, after it had been burned. 

CAPTAIN HILL: V/e offer Exhibit 15 in Evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there objection by the Defense? 

COLONEL CLARKE: None, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted as evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 15 
for Identification was received 
in evidence and so marked.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) On the 14th, the day that you saw the 

building burned, were those persons that you saw in front of 

the headquarters building Japanese soldiers? 

A They were Japanese soldiers, because they had the uniform 
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of the Japanese, and no other civilians could roan around that 
building there. 

Q They wore the uniform of a Japanese soldier? 

A Soldier. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I ask that this be marked Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 16. 

(The photograph of ruins inside 
Philippine Red Cross Building 
was marked Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 16 for Identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I will hand you Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 16 and ask you to state what it is, if you know? 

A This is part of the ruins of the Philippine Red Cross 
inside the building. I think this must be a portion of the 
toilet. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 16, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there objection by the Defense? 

COLONEL CLARKE: None, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 16 
for Identification was received 
in evidence and so narked.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: I ask that this be marked Prosecution 

Exhibit No. 17 for Identification. 

(The photograph of grave of 10- 
day baby was marked Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 17 for Identification. 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 

17 for Identification and ask you to state what it is, if you 

know, Mr. Juan? 
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This is the photograph of the grave of the 10-day baby of 
my daughter, including the 10-month baby of Corazon Noble, in¬ 
side my yard at the back of my house. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 17, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there objection by the Defense? 
COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, on these various 
exhibits, unless we state an objection, if the Court is satis¬ 
fied, it will be admitted without any objection. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I didn't clearly understand. 

COLONEL CLARKE: On these exhibits that are now read, un¬ 
less we state an objection, will the Court understand that we 
have no objection, without having to go through it each time? 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

(Prosecution's Exhbit No. 17 
for Identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and so 
marked,) 

Q (By Captain Hill) Mr. Juan, you were in your hone adjacent 
to the Philippine Red Cross Headquarters Building from the time 
the fighting in Manila between the Americans and the Japanese 
began, until February 14th, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And during that time, and up until the 10th of Febrtfary, 
the night of 10 February 1945, was the Red Cross Headquarters 
Building used for any military purpose by the the Filipinos or 
by the Americans? 

A It was not used for military purpose because it was then 
used as an emergency hospital. 

Q Did you observe, on the 10th of February, whether or not 
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the Red Cross insignia or conventional sign appeared upon tie 
outside of the Red Cross Building there? 

Yes. I notice:! that even at the back of the building 
there was the Red Cross sign. 

0 Did that sign appear on other sides of the building? 

Yes, that appeared. 

0 .lien you went into the Red Cross Building on the 10th 
were any of the people in the building that you saw armed in 
any way? 

No. There was no am whatsoever. 

A ./ere all of the people in the building non-combatant 
civilians? 

Yes. They were all non-combatant; mostly children, 
refugees, and patients, who were then being treated by nurses 
and doctors. 

Q From your knowledge anc! observation, after the murders 
had taken place, can you give the Commission an estimate of 
how many persons lost their lives there in the Red Cross 
Building at the hands of the Japanese on the 10th of February, 
1945 ? 

A I cannot exactly tell the number, because I didn't get 
inside the other rooms. 

'• Can you make an estimate? 

I figure it to bo approximately around 30 to 40. 

CAPTAIN HILL? Cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) When did the fighting in Manila bog.in? 

Only in our place I can state when, because w© couldn't 
go outside of our yard. 
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’•Veil, you told us a moment ago that you were at hone 
from the beginning of the fighting until the 14th of February. 
All I want to know is what you mean by "beginning of fighting." 
Vhen did it begin? 

A I only learned that the American forces were already on 
the north sile of the River on the 3rd. 

Yes. Did you see any American soldiers between February 
3rd and February 10th? 

The first tine I saw the American soldier was on February 
13 th, when they came around my yard. 

•• 'ere there any Filipino soldiers in your neighborhood at 
that time? 

I didn’t see any Filipino soldiers. 

0 Was there aerial bombardment going on after the 3 rd of 
February? 

I didn’t notice. Mostly artillery shells. 

Artillery shells. And when you say you went to the air 
raid shelter, that was for protection against artillery shells? 

.. Yes. 

Q .hid when did this artillery shelling begin, approximately? 
A In our neighborhood the shelling began on February 9th, 
in the morning. 

- In other words, the day before this incident at the Red 
Cross Building the shelling began? 

Yes. 

j And your hone building, I believe you said, was hit by a 
shell that day? 

No, The first building where I used to live before was 
burned by the Japanese on that same night. 
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Q That v/as the 9th of February? 

That was the 9th of February, 
f Didn't you say that the building was hit by shells? 

A ThG other building at the back of the Red Cross was hit 
by shells on February 10th. 

February 10th. I see. At the time you saw the flames in 
the Red Cross Building — I think you said a "flicker" — did 
you see any persons in that room where the light was flickering? 
A I didn't see any. 

$ Did you see anyone in the Red Cross Building at all after 
the flames started coming out of it? 

A I didn't see any. 

Q You told us that you saw some Japanese soldiers in front 

of the building. Just when, with relation to the fire, did you 
see them in front of the building? 

A I saw the Japanese soldiers before the fire took place. 

0 How long before the fire took place? 

A On February 12th, when I ’went inside the building, I 

looked at some soldiers in front of the building, 
r And what day did the fire occur? 

A The fire occurred in the early morning of February 14th. 

Q So that it was two days before the fire that you saw the 
Japanese soldiers in front of the building? 

Yes. But we notice continuous movement of Japanese 
soldiers on the street just in front of the building continuous¬ 
ly after the fire. 

Q Did you see Japanese soldiers in front of the building 
after the 12th of February? 

Not exactly in front of the building. 
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Q You mean they were active in the City? 

A Yes. 

Q They v/ere active in the area? 

Yes. 

Q .'.11 right. r 'ill you describe for us the Japanese soldier's 
uniform? 

I only noticed that the soldiers v/ere dressed in olive 

?reen. 

Q .my insignia that you remember? 

A I didn't notice any more. 

0 Will you describe for us the uniform of the Japanese 
sailor? 

Japanese? 

Q Sailor. One who is on a boat; a sailor. 

A I didn't see any Japanese sailor. 

■I Let me ask you this: Do you know v/hat the uniform of a 
Japanese sailor looks like? 

A I am not familiar with the uniform of the Japanese sailor. 

Q If I told you that the Japanese sailors wore the same 

colored green as the Japanese soldiers, would you then express 
some doubt as to whether or not those persons you saw were 
soldiers or sailors? 

A I could only identify they are sailors v/hen they show 
their cap with the anchor sign on it. 

Q Ah, fine! So that you do know that a Japanese sailor has 
an anchor on his cap? 

That is my identification. 

Q .'.nd what does a Japanese soldier have on his cap? 

.. Star. 
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q You mean they were active in the City? 

A Yes. 

Q They v;ere active in the area? 

A Yes. 

Q ..11 right. rr ill you describe for us the Japanese soldier's 
uniform? 

I only noticed that the soldiers were dressed in olive 

ireen. 

Q ,my insignia that you remember? 

A I didn't notice any more. 

Q Will you describe for us the uniform of the Japanese 
sailor? 

Japanese? 

Q Sailor. One who is on a boat; a sailor. 

I didn't see any Japanese sailor. 

Q Let me ask you this: Do you know what the uniform of a 
Japanese sailor looks like? 

A I am not familiar with the uniform of the Japanese sailor. 

Q If I told you that the Japanese sailors wore the same 

colored green as the Japanese soldiers, would you then express 
some doubt as to whether or not those persons you saw were 
soldiers or sailors? 

A I could only identify they are sailors v/hen they show 
their cap with the anchor sign on it. 

Q Ah, fine! So that you do know that a Japanese sailor has 
an anchor on his cap? 

A That is my identification. 

Q ,.nd what does a Japanese soldier have on his cap? 

A Star. 
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,nd did you see the caps of these men who were in front 
of the Red Cross Building on the 12th of February? 

I didn't notice any more the caps. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That's all. 

(V/itness excused.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is the last witness on this case. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for five 
linutes. 

(i/hereupon a short recess was taken.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will come to order. 

The Prosecution will proceed, 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the next cose is commonly called 
the Dy-Pac Lumber Company case, the reason for which is that 
that is the place or location of the killings which we are to 
establish. This case covers paragraph 16 in the Bill of Parti¬ 
culars, paragraph 93 in the Supplemental Bill of Particulars, 
and paragraph 25 in the Bill of Particulars. 

The evidence will show that on the 13th day of January 
of this year, the Japanese who were stationed in the navy billet 
of the Dy-Pac Lumber Company gathered civilians, took them to 
the lumber yard and executed them; that thereafter on the 2nd — 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: I will interrupt the Prosecutor and 
say that the Court will not listen to testimony or discussion 
of Bill of Particulars No, 93, which appears in the supple¬ 
mentary paper, at this time, 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, does that mean that the Commission 
will not take up at this time any of the cases listed in the 
Supplementary Bill of Particulars? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That was the ruling made this morn¬ 
ing, to permit the Defense to have time to prepare itself on 
the Supplementary Bill of Particulars. 

MAJOR KERR: Well, sir, it will be necessary, then, to 
recall the same witnesses to testify to the balance of this 
particular incident, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: So be it. 

MAJOR KERR: And I submit, sir, that the Defense, sir, 
has had full notice on that particular case, at least, because 
it was named in the original Bill of Particulars, 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Cormission has ruled. We will not 
hear evidence or statements on number 93 until the Defense has 
had time to prepare its case. 

MAJOR KERR: Hoy; long will that be, sir? . ecause we have 

to make arrangements, if the Commission please, so that we may 
rearrange the presentation, or the order of the presentation of 
our cases; and if I may know how long that "armistice" is to 
apply, I may then arrange accordingly. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Has the Defense any comment to make? 
CAPTAIN REEL: If the Court please, y;e understood this 
morning that after the Prosecution’s case v;as in on the 64 
Particulars, that then v/e would be given some time to prepare 
on that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is correct. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Then I believe, based on our experience 
with the first 64 Particulars, that we will require tv/o v;eeks 
to prepare ourselves on the 59 new ones. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There is nothing further to say. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Call the first witness, Mrs. Mabagos. 

FLORA REYES MABAGOS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sv/orn, was examined anc testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Will you state your name, please? 

A Flora Mabagos. 

Q Anc. your age? 

A 22. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 1247 Juan Luna Street, Manila. 
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Q Y/herc did you reside on or about the 13th of January, 194-5? 
A 970 Juan Luna. 

Q How far is your home from the property known os the Dy-Pac 
Lumber Company? 

A About eight blocks. 

Q Arc you a married woman? 

A Yes. 

Q Is your husband now living? 

A My husband was killed in the Dy-Pac area. 

Q When was the last time you saw your husband alive? 

A Last January 13th. 

Q And where was he when you snw him? 

A He told me that he will buy something; that is about 10 
A. 11. 

Q Is that 10 A. M. on the morning of January 13th? 

A Yes. 

Q And v/here was he when you saw him at that time? 

A He was crossing the street. 

Q Where did you next see him? 

A When he was at the Dy-Pac Lumber Yard. 

Q How did you happen to see him at the Dy-Pac Lumber Yard? 

A A neighbor told me that my husband has been tied up by 

the sentry, he was put in the Dy-Pac Lumber Yard, and when I 
went there I saw him. 

Q How many other people were tied with your husband at the 
time you saw him there? 

A Then I saw about ten persons. 

Q In what manner were they tied? 

A They were tied, their hands were tied behind them. 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, the Defense has not been able to 

hear the last several answers of the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I will aslc the Prosecutor to exchange 
microphones with the witness, and see if that will help. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Would you speak into that, please? 
(Handing microphone to witness.) 

Will you read the last answer? 

(Thereupon the question and answer referred to were read 
by the reporter.) 

CAPTAIN SANDEERG: And what was the question and answer 

before that? 

(The question and answer referred to read by the reporter 
as follows:) 

"Q How many other people were tied with your husband 
at the time you saw him there? 

"A Then I saw about ten persons." 

Q (By Captain Webster:) Were all those persons tied? 

A Yes, they were all tied. 

Q Did you see any Japanese in and around the Dy-Pac Lumber 
Yard at that time? 

A The Japanese sentry. 

Q How many Japanese did you see? 

A About two of them. 

Q Can you state in what branch of the Japanese armed forces 
they were in? Were they army or navy? 

A They were navy. 

Q What led you to believe that they were in the navy? 

A Because the person living across the Dy-Pac Lumber Yard 
told me that they were in the navy. 
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Q Did you notice or see any insignia of any kind on their 
uniforms? 

A No, I did not notice. 

Q When did you next see your husband? 

A When he was at the Quiogue Funeral Parlor. 

Q How did you know he was at the funeral parlor? 

A Eecause my father found him in the river and brought him 

in to the funeral parlor, 

Q Do you know where your husband’s body was found? 

A Ancarrage Street, 

Q What was the condition of your husband's body when you 
saw it at the funeral parlor? 

A There had been wounds, bayonet wounds, and he was shot at 
the heart, 

Q Can you describe the wounds and where they were? 

A The wounds in the arm had been shown, he had big bayonet 

wounds, and the lips had been slashed, also the throat (indicat¬ 
ing) had been bayoneted, 

Q Did you positively identify that body as being the body 
of your husband? 

A Yes. 

Q And when was it that you saw the body at the funeral parlor 
A l?th of January. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER*. Cross examine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No examination. 

CAPTAIN WEESTER: Call the next witness. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN JESTER: Ricardo Mendoza. 

Do you speak only Tagalog? 
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Q Did you notice or see any insignia of any kind on their 
uniforms? 

A No, I did not notice. 

Q When did you next see your husband? 

A When he was at the Quiogue Funeral Parlor. 

Q How did you know he was at the funeral parlor? 

A Because my father found him in the river and brought him 

in to the funeral parlor. 

Q Do you knov: v/here your husband 1 s body was found? 

A Ancarrage Street. 

Q What was the condition of your husband's body when you 
saw it at the funeral parlor? 

A There had been wounds, bayonet wounds, and he was shot at 
the heart. 

Q Can you describe the rounds and where they were? 

A The wounds in the arm had been shown, he had big bayonet 

wounds, and the lips had been slashed, also the throat (indicat¬ 
ing) had been bayoneted, 

Q Did you positively identify that body as being the body 
of your husband? 

A Yes. 

Q And when was it that you saw the body at the funeral parlor 
A l^th of January. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Cross examine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No examination. 

CAPTAIN WEESTER: Call the next witness. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN JESTER: Ricardo Mendoza. 

Do you speak only Tagalog? 
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IvIR. RICARDO MENDOZA: Yes. 

RICARDO MENDOZA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn through Interpreter Pacifico Gojunco, was examined an< 
testified as follows through the Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (ByvCaptain Webster:) Please state your name. 

A (Through the Interpreter) Ricardo Mendoza. 

Q Your age? 

A 13. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Misericordla. 

Q Where did you live on and about the 3rd and 4th of 
February of this year? 

A Zaragoza. 

Q How far was your residence from the property of the Dy- 
Pac Lumber Company? 

A I can*t approximate. 

Q Was it in the same neighborhood? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you taken to the Dy-Pac Lumber Company by the Japan¬ 
ese on or about February 3rd of this year, and remained there 
all night? 

A Yc-s. 

Q What did you see there the next morning? 

A Bodies. 

Q Did you observe any Japanese in or around the lumber yard 

at that time? 

A Yes. 
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Q What branch of tho Japanese armed forces did they belong t c 
A Navy. 

Q How do you know they belonged to the navy? 

A Because they wore Marine uniforms. 

Q Did you see any insignia of any kind on their clothing? 

A Yes. 

Q What insignia did you see? 

A Anchor. 

Q Well, at the time you saw those Japanese members of the 
rrmed forces at the- Dy-Pac Lumber Company, did you see any 
civilians there? 

A Yes. 

Q How many civilians did you sec? 

A Only two. 

Q What was their nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q What were those two Filipino civilians doing? 

A They were piling up the dead bodies. 

Q Where were the Japanese at the time the two Filipino 
civilians were piling up the dead bodies? 

A They were with thorn. 

Q After the two Filipino civilians got through piling up the 
dead bodies, what happened? 

A The two civilians were shot. 

Q Who shot them? 

A The Japanese. 

Q Nov/, were those the Japanese you had previously described 
as belonging to the Japanese navy? 

A Yes. 
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Q Will you state what date it was you saw those Japanese 
kill the two Filipino civilians? 

A It was Sunday. 

Q Do you know what date? In February? 

TIH INTERPRETER: He says, was Saturday night the 3rd of 

the nonth? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: (After referring to calendar) Saturday 
was the 3rd. 

A (Through the Interpreter) Then on the 4th. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Cross examine 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, what was the day on which thi 
incident occurred? 

A (Through the Interpreter) On the morning of Friday. 

Q .Of what month? 

A February 2nd. 

Q Nov/, were any artillery shells falling in that area at 
that time? 

A None. 

Q Had there been any air raids in that vicinity? 

A There was. 

Q Now, you didn't see this group of Filipinos who were 
being tied up; you didn't actually see them killed, did you? 

A I saw only two, but the others I did not see. 

Q You don't know how those others v/erc killed, do you? 

A I did not see becav.se it was dark. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, we would 

like to ask the Prosecution whether the evidence of this 
witness and the previous v/itness are relative to the same 
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incident. Our notes of the testimony indicate that this wit¬ 
ness testifies that the incident occurred on the 2nd of February 
and the previous witness testified that the incident occurred 
on the 13th of January. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: They are not the same incident. The 

first incident was that which is contained, I believe — that 
is the 13 th of January, and was introduced under paragraph 25 
of the Bill of Particulars, in order to show a plan for the 
extermination of the people in Manila, and it so happened that 
it occurred at the Dy-Pac Lumber Company. 

The second incident was introduced under paragraph 16 of 
the Bill of Particulars, which is the killing of the two 
Filipinos which this witness has described. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If it please the Court, the Defense 
would like to state that it had no notice whatsoever of the 
incident testified to by the witness now on the stand; that 
paragraph 25 of the Bill of Particulars is a general allegation, 
simply referring to the period from the 1st of January, 1945 > 
to the 1st of March, 1945, does not refer to the Dy-Pac Lumber 
Company, does not refer to any specific individuals On the 
other hand, paragraph 16 of the very same Eill of Particulars 
does refer specifically to the Dy-Pac Lumber Yard, does refer 
specifically to the date of 4th of February, 1945, and it is 
submitted that under this Bill of Particulars, in view of thd 
particularization of the incident on the date of 4th of February 
and the place of Dy-Pac Lumber Company, the Prosecution nay not 
introduce evidence of any other incidents not covered by the 
Bill of Particulars. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, this witness testified as to the 
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incident of the 4th of February. The previous witness testified 
as to the incident of the 13 th of January, which the Prosecution 
maintained is covered by paragraph 2? of the Bill of Particulars. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: To put it in the form of a motion, sir, 
the Defense moves that the testimony of the previous witness be 
stricken from the record; not of this witness. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, we will have evi¬ 

dence from time to time which will, v;e believe, show to the 
Commission a deliberately formed and purposeful plan by the 
Japanese forces in this city to exterminate the civilians, and 
the Dy-Pac Lumber case, in so far as the witnesses that we will 
call this afternoon, will relate to that plan; it will show time 
and time again, at that particular place, that they brought them 
there, civilians, and massacred those civilians without any 
possible purpose except simply to exterminate them; and, as 
Captain Webster has stated, we would like to bring that in now 
under 25 . 

However, of course, we will be glad to abide by whatever 
the decision of the Commission may be. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, in the 93 specification of the 

Supplemental Bill of Particulars, a specific and direct refer¬ 
ence is made to an incident on the 3rd of February, 1945, in 
the vicinity of the Dy-Pac Lumber Yard, Juan Luna Street, Tondo, 
Manila, Apparently the Prosecution is attempting to evade the 
ruling of the Court that no evidence should be submitted on 
specifications contained in the Supplemental Eill of Particulars 
until the Defense has had an opportunity to prepare its case 
thereon. 

MAJOR KERR: I am sure the Prosecution, at this time or i; 
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the future, has no intent nor will make any effort to avoid or 
circumvent the rulings of the Commission, and that certainly 
is not our purpose or desire at this time. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission directs the Prosecu¬ 
tor to discontinue the presentation of the sequence of events 
contained in Items 16, 25 and 93 of the Bill of Particulars 
until the evidence can be presented in its entirety. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Yes, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: Then, sir, we must ask for a recess until 
tomorrow morning, because that so rearranges our schedule of 
arrangement of presentation of cases that the witnesses for 
the next case to come up are not here now. We will have to 
hove them here tomorrow morning. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In that case, the Commission will 
stand adjourned until 8:30 A. M. tomorrow morning in this 
building. 

The Commission stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1535 hours, 29 October 1945, the trial 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 30 October 1945.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

Proceed with the case. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all of the members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused and his counsel are present. 

The Prosecution is ready to proceed. 

MAJOR OPINION: Sirs, this case is called "Valdes-Guido," 
or Guido Valdes murders. It is cited in Paragraph 23 of the 
Bill of Particulars. It is a result of the merger of two 
cases: the Valdes case and the Guido case. 

To avoid confusion, the Prosecution wishes to make of 
record that one of these two cases relates to the murder of 
Jose Guido and his three sons, and the other case relates to 
the murder of Alejo Valdes, his son, and his brother-in-law. 
Both cases include, also, the murder of 20 other civilians. 

By way of remarks, sirs, it might be stated that in the 
course of the investigation of these two cases, the Prosecutic’ 
has collected and perpetuated the testimony of 63 witnesses. 
However, in furtherance of a speedy trial and in the interest 
of a prompt administration of justice, the Prosecution has 
decided to call to the witness stand only five v/itnesses, in 
addition to the statements of witnesses who will not be 
called to testify. The testimony of these witnesses and the 
statements to be introduced in evidence will prove the follow¬ 
ing facts briefly stated: 

On 6 February 194-5, about 16 or 18 Japanese marines 
searched the house of Jose Guido, who was then and there a 
Lieutenant Colonel and Chief of the Intelligence Division of 
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the Philippine Army. The Japanese found, during the search, 
several uniforms of Colonel Guido. They burned them in front 
of the house. During the search they, the Japanese, ordered 
Mrs. Guido, the wife of Colonel Guido, to open the safe; and 
once opened, they took away therefrom 5,000 pesos in Commonweal 
currency, and several jewels and other things. They they tied 
Colonel Guido and his sons - Jose, Justo, and Raymond - took 
them out from the house and led them down to an open field 
in front of a Japanese paper factory. 

On the other hand, on the same day, 6 February 194-5, 
about 20 or 30 Japanese marines or Navy searched the house of 
Alejo Valdes, who was then a lieutenant colonel, retired, 
from the Army, but then and there he was acting as chief of 
the Manila Harbor Police. They found in the search uniforms 
of Colonel Valdes. They burned the uniforms, and after burn¬ 
ing them they left the premises, but on the following morning 
they came by and searched again the house, and in the search 
they found in the library room of Colonel Valdes a radio set, 
which was a sort of toy. They seized it, and believing that 
this radio set was a means of communication with American 
forces — they seized and grabbed the radio set and threw it 
at the face of Colonel Valdes. Then they tied him and his 
son Ramon, and his brother-in-law, Ernesto Morillo, and led 
them out from the house and taking the direction toward the 
open field in front of the cigarette factory. 

Both of these cases will also prove that more than 20 
civilians were all buried in the same pit. 

The first witness of mine, sir, will be — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS (interposing): The Commission has 
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been given to understand that some other item of the Bill of 
Particulars is included with No. 23. 

MAJOR KERR; No, sir; that is all one particular, sir. 
You will note that the names of both the Guido family and 
the Valdes family are included in that specification. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; With a view to saving time, labor 
and expense, it is the desire of the Commission that in appro 
priate cases stipulations will be agreed to between the 
Prosecution and the Defense, particularly as to unimportant 
or uncontested matters. 

Are you prepared to shorten the interrogation in this 

case? 

MAJOR KERR; No, sir; we have no stipulations for today 
sir. Hereafter, we hope to be able to stipulate on matters 
that can be agreed upon. We have had no opportunity for to¬ 
day's cases, to reach any such agreement. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Very well. Proceed. 

MAJOR OPINION; Mrs. Guido. 

JUSTA GUIDO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows; 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name, age, and 
other personal circumstances. Your name, please? 

A Justa Guido. 

Q Your age? 

A 48 years old. 

Q Where do you reside at the present time? 

A 1185 Singalong Street. 
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Q What is your business or occupation? 

A Well, I am a - I live with my property, I don't have 

any business. I am a widow. 

Q You say that you are a widow; a widow of whom? 

A I am the widow of Jose Guido. 

Q Where is your husband now? 

A Well, he is dead, and my three sons. 

Q Was Colonel Guido holding a position in the Philippine 
Commonwealth Government prior to the-war? 

r He was the Chief of Intelligence Division, Philippine 
Constabulary. 

Q Had Colonel Guido then been holding any position in 
the Japanese administration or under — 

/ (Interrupting) No. 

Q (Continuing) — the Philippine Commission or puppet 
Philippine Army? 

A No, siri He did not work with the Japanese! 

Q Was Colonel Guido engaged in any kind of underground 

activities during the period of Japanese regime? 

A Yes, he was underground in connection with Father 
Hurley, Major Cushing. 

Q Where were you living on or about 6 February 1945? 

A In my house, 1185 Singalong Street. 

Q At any particular time of the day on 6 February 1945, 
had anything unusual happened in your house? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you please state to the Commission what happened 
that day? 

A Well, on the 6th of February at 8 o'clock in the morning 
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the Japanese Navy officer and four soldiers, they got my 
two sons, Justo Guido and Jose Guido, Jr.; they push me in the 
room because I was crying and telling that my sons weren't 
doing anything, they are quiet. Then they return me at 5 
o'clock in the afternoon;on the 6th of February at 11 o'clock, 

I was in the kitchen of my house, we are preparing our dinner, 
and 13 soldiers surrounded our house. These soldiers are navy, 
I think they were - but then they knocked the door in front of 
our house, three officers with a Filipino spy, I think. And 
then we saw them with the army, I think, because the navy is 
with that anchor, but these officers with the stars, they are 
army, I think. They come in the house, and when we opened the 
door, well, the first thing that they said is, "All right, you 
Colonel Guido, waiting for the Americans." Well, we did not 
answer anything, and they hold my husband and they search all 
the house to the ceiling to under the house. They oDen all 
our doors. They took all our uniforms of my husband, they 
bring down; then one of the officers took one soldier and make 
me go up in the house and open the safe. Well, I opened it 
and they took all our Jewels that I inherited from my grand¬ 
father; they are very antiques. And they took my money, $000 
gesos; everything valuable they had taken. The only valuable 
left in our family was this ring (indicating), I had turned 
only like that (indicating); that was why it was safe. 

Q After they had taken away the money and jewels from the 
safe, what did the Japanese do? 

A Veil, they tied my husband, with my oldest son who was 
sick with a 39 degree fever — 

Q (Interrupting) What was his name? 
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A Justo Guido. He was in his room with a very high 
fever. They took him and tied him with his father, and then 
he faint because he was scared. Even we cannot go to help 
the sick one, because they are with the bayonet, like that 
(demonstrating); they seem to like to kill everybody. 

Q Who else — 

A (Interrupting) Then they tied my Junior and my little 
son. 

Q What was the name of that Junior? 

A Jose Guido, Jr., and then this Raymond - I was telling 

that it was 12 years, but they don't know how to tell a lie, 
and he told me, "Mama, you are mistaken. 14." And they got 
the one 14 and tie also with the other one. 

Q After tying your husband and your three sons, what did 
the Japanese do with them? 

A veil, they went in my dining room, they take whiskey, 

they drink, they eat all the food; they took everything that 

we are going to eat. And when they finished eating, all that 
thing, they go down and bring my husband and my three sons. 

I did not see what they did then, because I fainted at that 
time. 

Q How were your husband and sons tied, when you saw them 
tied by the Japanese? 

A Well, they were tied like that (indicating) in the back. 
Q Behind them? 

A The arms behind. They tie like that, seem to like doing 
it. 

Q You say that they had taken them out from your frouse? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Do you know where they were taken? 

A Well, my neighbor told me. 

Q ViTiat place? 

A Hy neighbor told me that they passed in the back - some of 
those people told me that they were bring in that factory. 

Q Now, did the Japanese army or navy officers or soldiers 
come back to your house after that date? 

A No, only the sentry. The sentry went in my house. 

Q How about the machine-gunning of your house? 

A Oh, yes, that is two days - maybe it is the 8th. 

Q The 8th? 

A Yes, sir. Well, the - I don't know if they are soldiers, 
or what, and I don't know if they are machine guns, because we 
are afraid; with my two daughters, with my small boy 8 years, 
we went down under our porch, because we have there our shelter, 
and we were like rats, because we are very afraid. They come 
and machine-gun the house, thinking that we are inside, to kill 
us, maybe. 

Q what part of the house was machine-gunned? 

A Well, all the glasses are broken, and some chairs. You 
can see, it is there in my house yet. 

Q How do you know that your house was machine-gunned? 

/ Well, because we hear the shoots. 

Q Where were you when the house was machine-gunned? 

A Under my porch, in the shelter. 

Q Was anybody hurt? 

A No, because it is cement, and I think they did not 
machine-gun down (indicating); they did not think that we are 
under the house. 
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Q Did you recover the bodies of your husband and sons? 

A Yes, sir, when the /.nerleans liber-ted Singalong. 

Q Do you remember the date, more or less, when you re¬ 
covered them? 

A I think it was between the 28th or 27th of February. 

Q Who recovered then? 

A My grandson, Juan Gonzales. 

MAJOR OPINION: May I have this marked for identification? 

(The photograph above referred 
to was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit 18 for identification.) 

o (By Major Opinion) wm you please state to the Com¬ 
mission if you know this? 

A Yes, this is uy poor late msband. 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all. Your witness. 

I offer Prosecution's Exhibit 18 as part of my evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection, the photograph 
is accepted in evidence. 

(Thereupon the photograph 
referred to was received in 
evidence and marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit 18.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: What exhibit number is that, sir? 

THE REPORTER: 18, sir. 

CROSS-EXAMIN/TION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Miss Guido - is that it? 

A Yes. 

Q Can you tell us vtfiat date this machine-gunning occurred? 

This machine-gunning? 

A In n.y house, sir? 

Q What day was that? 

A Well, I could not tell you very well whether it was two 
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or three days, because we are in so panic. Those days are 
terrible. 

Q It would be around the 10th of February, is that about 
right? 

A Maybe; maybe in those days. 

Q y'nd at that time, there was some fighting going on in 
Manila? 

A Well, we did not know that there was a fight, because — 
Q (Interrupting) No, just answer the question: Was there, 
on the 10th of February, some fighting going on in Manila, so 
far as you know? 

A Well, we did not know. 

Q You don't know it? 

A No. 

Q I see. Had you heard any shooting at all before the 

machine-gunning? 

A Oh, yes, sir; many shooting and burning houses. 

Q Yes, and that shooting in apartment houses had been going 
on for a number of days, had it; two or three days? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q The shooting that you heard in the apartment houses had 
been going on for a number of days? 

A Oh, yes, sir. 

Q Now, you didn't see who did this machine-gunning; you 
just hoard the machine-gunning? 

A We saw it. They were Japanese. 

Q Didn't you say you were under the porch? 

A Yes, sir, but my house in front is with cement , but in 
the back is some wood, like this (demonstrating) with holes, 
and we can see in those holes who are coming in the yard. 
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Q Didn't you tell Major Opinion just now that youculdn't 
see the machine-gunning, but you just heard it? 

A Yes, sir, we did not see the machine gun. The guns we 
did not see. 

Q You didn't see that at all? 

A But the feet of the Japanese, we saw. 

Q You saw some Japanese soldiers, but you didn't see the 

machine gun? 

A But we heard the shooting. 

Q Just answer the questions But you did not see the 
soldiers using the machine guns, is th n t correct? 

A Well, we supposed that they were the ones who were 
machine-gunning us. 

Q You suppose; thank you. Now, as I understand it, Mrs. 
Guido, you said your husband was not a collaborator with the 
Japanese? 

A Yes, sir; he did not collaborate. 

Q He didn't help the Japanese at all? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q He didn't help the Japanese at all? 

A No, sir. 

Q And I think you said something about his going "under¬ 
ground"; is that your expression? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Just what did you mean by that? 

A "ell, because he was supporting American officers in 
the mountains. 

Q When you say "supported", what do you mean? Did he go 
to the mountains? 
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A No, sir. He has his contacts. 

Q He what? 

A He has his contacts made. 

Q Do you know what these contact men did? 

A Bring him food, medicine, clothing, for the American 
officers are hiding. 

Q 'nd did you see, during the course of the Japanese 
occupation, your husband meeting with these contact men? 

A In my house there. 

Q In your house? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was your husband connected with the Philippine Constabu¬ 

lary? 

A Yes, sir, in the USAFFE. 

Q Was he connected with the Philippine Constabulary during 
the period of the Japanese occupation? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q was your husband connected with or a member of the 
Philippine Constabulary during the Japanese occupation? 

A No, sir, he was offer to operate with this constabulary, 
but he refused. He told the general he preferred to plant 
bananas, than to 'co-operate 1 with the Japanese! 

Q Nov/, these uniforms that you spoke of; what kind of 
uni forms v/ere they? 

A These uniforms during the Commonwealth he was using. 

Q And during this period, when he was making contact with 
the guerillas, did your husband wear a uniform? 

A No, sir, he was civilian. 

Q In civilian clothes? 
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Yes, sir. He did not use any more uniform. 

Q Did he wear any kind of a mark on his arm, an armband? 

A No, sir. 

Q No mark distinguishing that he was working with the 
guerillas? 

A No, sir. He opened his law office, because he was a 
lawyer• 

CAPTAIN REEL: I think that is all. 

MAJOR OPINION: Sirs, I would like to request that I be 
allowed to propound some other questions, additional questions, 
on facts brought out in the cross-examination. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) You said you saw the Japanese, but 
you did not see the machine gun? 

A Yes, sir, we did not see it. 

Q How far were the Japanese from your house at the time you 

saw them? 

A Well, they entered in the hall, because they put holes 
in my wall, in the inside; where they pass there we can see 
where they come inside, even we are under the house. 

Q Did you say that the Japanese you saw wore inside your 
premises? 

A Come inside my yard, yes, sir; I saw them coming in. 

Q What was that hole you are talking about? 

A The hole that they put in, three of them, in my wall. 

Q what kind of hole was that? 

A Ky v/all - my fence is a stone wall, and they put three 

holes in it. It is yet there. 

Q v>s it a broken (demonstrating) hole? 
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A Yes, sir, very big (demonstrating), so that one person 
con pass; even a machine gun can pass. 

Q Before opening that hole, did they secure any permission 
from you? 

A No, sir, they did not. 

Q Did you see them — 

A (Interrupting) I told them that all those"dorobo"can 

come inside the yard, then I tell them I do not speak Japanese, 
only I told them all the ,, dorobo"come in when they put in the 
holes. 

Q Mrs. Guido, will you please tell the Commission if your 
husband was ever investigated by the Japanese military police, 
or in connection with his underground activities? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was he investigated by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir, since they come in January, they were always 
investigating and searching my house every two or three days. 

Q Did they find any evidence? 

A No, sir, because we used to burn any evidence, all the 

receipts, notes, and even the letters from the mountains; we 
used to burn them. 

Q Had he been brought to trial for such activities by 
Japanese military government? 

A Yes, sir, he was brought in July — 

Q (Interrupting) Was there any trial, legal trial that 
he was given, where he was given a chance to defend himself, 
please? 

A No, sir, they — 

CAPTAIN REEL: (Interrupting) We object to this 
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question. I don't suppose this witness, of her personal knowledg 
can possibly testify to these things. The question has to do 
with what occurred, what was in the rinds of other people; I 
don't think it is corpetent for this witness to so testify. 

MAJOR OPINION: The question is very clear. The question 
relates to whether her husband has ever been brought to trial 
by the Japanese Government. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The answer to that, we don't object to. 

If the Reporter will read the last question — 

(The question referred to above was read by the Reporter). 
THE WITNESS: No, sir, the Japanese didn't give — 

CAPTAIN REEL: (Interrupting) The question was improper 
and insofar as the answer was "no" it was proper, but we ask 
that anything else be stricken, so that this witness cannot 
give her impression of somebody else's ideas. We ask that 
that be stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. 

A No, he did not get any trial. 

M/JOR OPINION: That's call. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Mrs. Guido, after your husband — 
did you say your husband was tried or wasn't tried? 

A No, he was not tried. 

Q Did I understand you to say that your husband was in con¬ 
tact with a man named Cushing? 

A Yes, sir, he was. 

Q Then there was another man whose name I didn't get. 

^ill you give us that other name? 

A Father Hurley, Superior of the Jesuits. 
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Q H-u-r-l-e-y? 

A Hurley. 

Q Now, was Lr. Cushing down In Cebu? 

A No, he wasn't, I think — no, ho w~s north, I think. 

La.jor Cushing. 

Q Did you, Lrs. Guido, understand that for from helping 
the Japanese, your husband was actually engaged in opposing 
the Japanese? V'ould you say that your husband was engaged in 
opposing the Japanese while they were here, being against them? 
A Yes, sir, he w r s against the Japanese. 

Q And would you say that he v/as, in your opinion, really 

taking part in the war against the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you. 

! AJOR OPINION: Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 

JUAN GONZALES 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
firrt duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXA IM’TION 

Q (By I'.r.Jor Opinion) Please state your name. 

A Juan Gonzales. 

Q Your age? 

A 39. 

Q Residence? 

A 122 Interior, Loreto Street. 

Q Your occupation? 

A Laborer. 

Q Do you know Krs. Just? Guido, the witness who has just 
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left the witness stand? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you receive any instructions fror. her sanetime on 
the 31st of Jonu-ry, 1945? 

(The question above recorded w^s propounded to the 
witness by Interpreter Prcifico S. Gajunco.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) No. 

Q Do you know Jose Guido? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know his three sons, named Justo, Jase, and 
R r ymond? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q ’Then was the last tine you saw then? 

A January 31. 

Q Whr t year? 

A 1945. 

Q Vhcre did you see then? 

A In the dining room. 

Q r, hose dining room? Whose house was that? 

A The Guido family, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: "'hot month was that, please? 

AAJOR OPINION: 31st of January, 194?. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The 1st of January? 

(No response.) 

Q (By Yajor Opinion) Did you southern after that date? 
A No, sir. 

Q On 2 Larch, 1945» did you uncover any hole or sort of 
pit? 

A Yes, sir. 
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left the witness stand? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you receive any instructions fror. her sometime on 
the 31st of January, 1945? 

(The question above recorded was propounded to the 
witness by Interpreter Pacific© S. G:junco.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) No. 

Q Do you know Jose Guido? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know his three sons, named. Justo, Jose, and 
R r ymond? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q ’Then was the last tine you saw then? 

A January 31. 

Q Wirt year? 

A 1945. 

Q Where did you see then? 

A In the dining room. 

Q Wiose dining room? Whose house was that? 

A The Guido family, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Wont month was that, please? 

! AJOR OPINION: 31st of January, 1945. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The 1st of January? 

(No response.) 

Q (By JAnjor Opinion) Did you southern after that date? 
A No, sir. 

Q On 2 Larch, 1945, did you uncover any hole or sort of 
pit? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Where was that hole or pit which you uncovered? 

A It wps In the backyard of the Japanese paper factory. 

Q Where was thr.t Japanese paper factory situated? 

A Between the streets of Singalong and Pennsylvania. 

Q Under whose instructions did you uncover that hole or 

pit? 

A Mrs. Guido. 

Q Under whose instructions? Who ordered you? 

A Mrs. Guido. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will interrupt the 

proceedings. 

Move the witness closer to the center of the room. We 
can't hear. And instruct the witness to speak more directly 
into the microphone. 

CAPTAIN S/.NDBSRG: May we request that the last four 
questions ^nd answers be read \y the Reporter? 

(Thereupon the record was read by the Reporter as above 
recorded.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There was a question of date that was 
not clear to the Commission, whether that date was the 1st or 
the 31st of January. Defense raised the point. I would like 
to verify that date. 

Q (By Major Opinion) When did you unearth or uncover that 
hole? When? 

A About March 2, sir. 

Q What year? 

A 1945. 

Q Who ordered you to uncover that pit? 

A It was pointed to us by the son of — 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: (Interposing) It is pointless to 
continue unless you can instruct the witness to answer clearly 
and talk into the microphone. 

Q (By Major Opinion) ly question is, who ordered you to 
uncover that hole? Who ordered you? 

A Mrs. Guido, sir. 

Q When did she order you to uncover the hole? ’Vhen? 

A About March 1, sir. 

Q l,r hen Mrs. Guido instructed you, on or about 2 March 1945, 
to uncover the hole, for what purpose did she tell you to 
uncover it? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission directs the Prosecu¬ 
tion to arrange the amplifying equipment and instruct the 
witness to speak so that we can hear what is being said. 

Iv/.JOR KERR: Will the Interpreter speak up and give the 
answers in English? Just speak loudly in giving the answer. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Repeat the last several questions, if 
the Reporter is able to read themj that will suffice. Other¬ 
wise, repeat the whole proceeding. 

(Whereupon the record was read by the Reporter as above 
recorded.) 

(The answers following were given by the witness 
through Interpreter Pacifico S. Gojunco.) 

A Uncovered the remains of the Guidos to be buried in the 
cemetery. 

Q (By Major Opinion) Did she mention to you the names 
of the Guidos whose bones were to be taken out from the hole? 

A It is not necessary, because I know them all. 

Q Now, proceed. Did you uncover the hole? 
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A Yes. 

Q What did you find after uncovering it? 

A While digging I found first about 20 remains; then I 
found the remains of the Guidos. 

Q Whr.t was the condition of the bodies of the Guidos? 

A Vhen I found Jose Guido’s body I saw the pants, the 

blue pants still intact — khaki pants, blue polo shirt, and 

still with matches not decomposed. Justo Guido's remains 
still h^d the dress pajamas, and some hair and a scar. Raymond' 
body still has the pajamas, but judging from his size I can 
still recognize the body. 

Q ’’.'hat did you do with the bodies that you had taken away 
for the witness? 

A I took them with a spade, put them in a box. 

Q What was the dimensions of that hole from which you ex¬ 
tracted the bodies of the Guidos? 

A It is about 8 meters long, 8 meters wide. 

Q What was the depth of that hole? 

A I could not estimate, because there are more dead bodies 
under. 

Q Was there any cardboard covering the hole at the time 
you uncovered it? Was there any cardboard covering the hole? 

A There are some burned cardboards covering the hole. 

Q Now, after recovering the remains of the Guidos and plac¬ 

ing them in a box, what did you do with the box? 

A The following morning I brought the box to Gonzales. 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all, sir; your witness. 

CROSS-EX/,/ IN/ TION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, am I correct in saying that 
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the Inst tine you saw these people was on the 5th of January 
1945 ? 

A No. 

Q What was the date on which you last saw then alive? 

A Janurry 31, 1945. 

Q And the date on which this hole was uncovered was the 
1st of March; is that correct? 

A When I saw the hole it was March 1. 

Q Now, you have no idea what these people did or what was 
done to then during the month of February, 1945, do you? 

A No. 

Q How many bodies were there in the pit? 

A After 20 bodies I have unearthed, if I can dig I will 

have more. 

Q There were more than 20 bodies? 

A If I will dig. 

Q Do you know whether all of the bodies were those of 
Filipinos? 

A Yes. 

Q There were no American soldiers in the pit? 

A I didn't see any /merican soldiers. I saw bodies with 
pajamas of civilians. 

Q Did you see the bodies of any Japanese soldiers in the 
pit? 

A No. 

Q Now, is it true that there was a lot of fighting going 
on in the City of Manila during the month of February, 1945? 

A T, 'hen I arrived in Manila, shots I heard only from 
Intramuras. 
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Q ’“'ell, during what period were you in Manila? 

A When I arrived in Manila, it was the 26th or 28th of 

February. 

Q Do you know whether there was any heavy artillery fire 
in Manila during the month of February, 1945? 

A Yes, I heard. 

Q r 'hen you arrived in Manila the 26th of January - February, 
I am sorry - did you see a lot of dead bodies in the streets? 

A Many. 

Q So that you didn't only see them in this pit, but you saw 
them, all over the city? 

A What? 

Q So you s^w then not only in this pit, but all over the 

city? 

A Yes. 

Q Have you any knowledge as to how these dead persons met 

their death, those that were in the streets? 

A nccording to the news I got from the passers-by, they 
were killed by the Japanese. 

Q v ‘ere there any Japanese soldiers in the streets? 

A No. 

Q Any dead Japanese soldiers? 

A I saw some dead Japanese at the paper factory. 

Q Dead Japanese? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, did you know that Mr. Del Rosario of the Quiogue 
Undertaking Establishment, City Undertaker for the City of 
Manila, was given ?. contract by the United States Aray to bury 
dead Japanese soldiers and dead civilians killed during the 
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street fighting in Manila? 

MAJOR OPINION: If the Commission plerse, I would like to 
object to that question on two grounds: First, it is highly 
inproper; second, the witness is incompetent to testify about 
the contract. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection sustained. 

MAJOR OPINION: Is that all? 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you know whether a city under¬ 
taker buried Japanese soldiers and Filipino civilians killed 
during the street fighting in Manila.? 

MAJOR OPINION: Sane objections, sar.e grounds, sirs. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If it please the Commission, this 
question is directly relevant as an explanation of the pit 
which the witness saw. Whether the witness has any knowledge 
of that fact, we won't know until he answers the question. 
ft the sme tine, however,■the circumstance that there was an 
organized burial of casualties during the street fighting in 
Manila is directly pertinent to the witness's testimony. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness nay answer the question. 

A I didn't see anybody picking up bodies. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: What was that answer? 

("^hereupon the answer referred to was read by the 
Peporter.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you know whether there was, 
in the City of Manila, n procedure for burial of dead civilians 
and Japanese soldiers? 

MAJOR OPINION: 7/e object, sirs, to that question, be¬ 
cause it is immaterial, incompetent. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection sustained. 

CAPTAIN S/.NDBSRG: That is all. 
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street fighting in Kp.nlla? 

MAJOR OPINION: If the Commission please, I would like to 
object to that question on two grounds: First, it is highly 
improper; second, the witness is incompetent to testify about 
the contract, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection sustained. 

MAJOR OPINION: Is that p.ll? 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you know whether a city under¬ 
taker buried Japanese soldiers and Filipino civilians killed 
during the street fighting in Manila? 

MAJOR OPINION: Same objections, sar.e grounds, sirs. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If it please the Commission, this 
question is directly relevant as an explanation of the pit 
which the witness saw. Whether the witness has any knowledge 
of that fact, we won't know until he answers the question. 
ft the srme time, however,the circumstance that there was an 
organized burial of casualties during the street fighting in 
Manila is directly pertinent to the witness's testimony. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness may answer the question. 

A I didn't see anybody picking up bodies. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: What was that answer? 

(’’/’hereupon the answer referred to was read by the 
Reporter.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you know whether there was, 
in the City of Manila, n procedure for burial of dead civilians 
and Japanese soldiers? 

MAJOR OPINION: 7/e object, sirs, to that question, be¬ 
cause it is immaterial, incompetent. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection sustained. 

CAPTAIN S/.NDBSRG: That is all. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for five 

minutes. At the conclusion of the period the audience may- 
fill up the seats in the front of the room, saving ten 
seats along the left front part of the public space. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

ANGELA LOPEZ VALDES 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified through Inter¬ 
preter Zamora as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name. 

A Angela Lopez Valdes. 

Q Your civil status? Are you married, single or widow? 

A Widow. 

Q Of whom? 

A Of Colonel Valdes. 

Q What is his first name? 

A Alejo Valdes. 

Q Where do you live at the present time? 

A In Paris Street. 

Q What is your present occupation? 

A Housekeeper. 

Q On or about 7 February, 194-5, and prior thereto, v/here 
were you residing? 

A In Paris. 

Q With whom were you residing in Paris? 

A I live there with my husband, with the family and 
others. 
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Q Do you have any son by the name of Ramon Valdes? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where was he living during that period of time? 

A In the Paris Street. 

Q On 7 February 1945, did anything unusual take place 
in your residence in Paris Street? 

A On the 7th of February we had been guarded outside 
incommunicado. 

Q Who guarded you that day? 

A At 4 o'clock they search the house; at least 40 among 
officers end soldiers searching the entire house. 

Q Just a minute, Mrs. Valdes. You said that your house 
was guarded. By whom was it guarded? 

A By the Japanese. 

Q Whe.t Japanese were they? Were they soldiers or 
marines or members of the navy unit? 

A The officers, it seemed to me that they were navy. 

Q I am still referring to the guarding of your house. 

How many Japanese were guarding your house? 

A Those who were guarding were guards. 

Q You said that the Japanese searched your house. 

How many Japanese were there? 

A There were about 40 or 50 among officers and soldiers. 

Q What time of the day was it when these Japanese 

searched your house? 

A On the 7th day. 

Q Of what month? 

A Of February? 

Q VVhat year? 
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A 1945. 

Q What hour? 

A At 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q How many Japanese searched your house that afternoon? 
A About 40 or 50 among officers and soldiers. 

Q What part of the house did the Japanese search that 
afternoon? 

A The entire house. 

Q How many Japanese searched the whole house? 

A All except those few officers who were detailed to 
investigate. 

Q Were they carrying with them arms or any deadly 
weapons? 

A They were using revolvers, bayonets, guns and appear¬ 
ing that they wore all criminals, pointing us with the arms. 
Q Did they find anything in the search of your house? 

A They had been searching, and then at the wardrobe 

of my husband they found uniforms. 

Q What did they do with the uniforms of your husband? 

A V/hen they searched the wardrobe they found the 
uniforms and then they asked, "What are those uniforms?" 

My husband answered that "I was a constabulary, but I was 
working in the Customs House." 

Q Proceed. 

A They found with the uniforms of my husband two 

holsters without revolvers. 

Q Please proceed. 

A And then the officer asked, "Where have you the 

revolvers?" 
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"I delivered the revolvers to the military police. 

In fact I have the receipts." 

Then the officers said that, "You are not pertaining 
to the constabulary," they are going to burn all the uni¬ 
forms . 

Q Then your husband answered to that remark? 

A "All right, you burn them." 

Q Please proceed. 

A The sword that he has there he asked the officer 
to retain as a souvenir. Then the officer who has been 
investigating considered and he say he can have it. But 
another officer took the sword and broke it into two and 
threw it to the f'rc. 

Q After throwing at the fire the sword of your husband 
what did the Japanese do? 

A After the search they went away. 

Q Did the Japanese come back on the following morning 

or any subsequent day? 

A Yes. About 8 o'clock in the morning the officer 
who investigated appeared and said that on the following 
day we have to — 

Q Just a moment. Just a moment. Please repeat what 
you said so the interpreter may understand and interpret 
it correctly. 

A On the following day the officer came home to tell us, 
because before that they told us that we have to evacuate, 
that we do not have to evacuate any more and we have to 
shut all the windows because the Americans were already in. 
COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, the inter- 
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prcter has been sworn to interpret correctly. We object 
to the Prosecution's counsel interpreting for the Court. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection sustained. 

MAJOR OPINION: Sirs, I am not interpreting, please. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection is sustained. 

MAJOR OPINION: I should like to ask the Commission 

to instruct the interpreter not to omit any word or ex¬ 
pression given by the witness, because in many instances 
the interpreter forgot to interpret whole sentences. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed v/ith the question of the 
witness. 

MAJOR OPINION*. Yes. 

Q By Major C^inion) After the Japanese told you not 
to evacuate because the Amerleans were already in, what 
did he do? 

(Translated by Interpreter Zamora to the witness.) 

MAJOR OPINION: Just a minute. If the Commission 
please, that interpretation is entirely wrong and contrary 
to the spirit of my question. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, if the Prosecu¬ 
tion is not satisfied with the interpreter we suggest that 
another interpreter be there. 

MAJOR OPINION: I would prefer, sirs, if I may be 

allowed to select one interpreter. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Another interpreter 

is available. 

MAJOR KERR: We will get another interpreter, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: How long will it require, Major 

Kerr? 
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MAJOR KERR: I bog your pardon? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: How long win it require? 

I/IAJOR KERR 1 . Just a moment. The other interpreter 
is in the room in the front of the building. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Cause the record to show that this 

interpreter has previously been sworn. 

MAJOR KERR: This is one of the official interpre¬ 

ters of the Commission, sir, and she has been sworn pre¬ 
viously as interpreter. 

(Whereupon Interpreter Zamora was replced by Inter¬ 
preter Rodas.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) What did the Japanese do after 
he had left your house when in the morning he told you not 
to evacuate any more? 

A It was only one official who told me from the street 
side. It was not many Japanese. It was only one official 
v/ho told me from the street side. 

Q After the Japanese officer had told you that what 
did he do? 

A Nothing. I said, "All right." 

Q Had any Japanese officer or soldier come back to 
your house on the morning of that day? 

A Yes. 

Q Who was that Japanese? 

A The same official came back, and he brought the 

family census of the Valdes family. 

Q Froceed, please. 

A After this 4 o'clock on February 8th they came back 
to search our house again. 
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Q How many Japanese were there then? 

A They were 40 or 50, just like the previous day. 

They all came with bayonets ready in their hands, and one 
of them was Escobar, who came with dark glasses. 

Q What is the name of that Escobar and what is his 
nationality? 

A I do not knew. They told me it was Escobar, but he 
is a Filipino. 

Q How do you know he was Escobar? 

A When v/e went to take refuge in a church, after they 
told me there that he was Escobar and that he lives in 
Singalong. 

Q What did the Japanese find, if they found anything, 
in the second search of your house? 

A When they went over into the study room of my husband 
they found in one of the drawers two small, plain radio 
sets which he used only for sort of play, experiments. 

MAJOR OPINION: Sirs, may I just request the inter¬ 
preter to ask whether it was one set or two sets of radio 
as interpreted by her. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I suggest that any such question be 
put to the witness through the interpreter. 

MAJOR OPINION: All right. I accept. 

Q (By Major Opinion) How many radios did you say were 
found in the study room of your husband? 

A Two radio sets, which were very small and which the 
Japanese took for radio transmitters. 

Q After they had found the radios what did they do? 

A They took the two radio sets and they threw it against 
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my husband. 

Q After that what happened? 

A After that they searched the house and they tied first 
my husband at the back, his two hands at the back, and then 
my son Ramon, and thirdly my brother-in-law, Ernesto Murillo, 
Q After your husband, your son and your brother-in-law 
were tied, what did they do with them? 

A Nothing. They brought the three away. 

Q Where did they take them? 

A I do not know. My head was all in confusion. Maybe 
they brought them elsewhere in places they only know. 

COLONEL CLARKE: May we have the Interpreter speak 
into the microphone so we can hear over here? 

Q (By Major Opinion) What was the dress of your husband, 
son and brother-in-law at the time they were taken out of 
the house by the Japanese? 

A My husband went with pants and shirt which were little 
yellowish, and my son went with short pants, khaki and white 
shirt. My brother-in-lav/ went in his pajamas because he 
came from the bathroom. They did not allow him to dress. 

Q Did you notice the disappearance of any vital thing 
in your house during the search made by the Japanese? 

A Yes. 

Q Please tell us what it was. 

A Everything that they found in the house which they took 
a liking to they pick up and place in their pockets. 

Q How about the meal that you had prepared for that noon? 

A After a while there was a knock at the door and there 

were two guards who came and they were asking a question, 
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because we have all our things packed up. When we packed 
up our things they found no canned goods, end they asked me, 
"Where are the canned goods here?" 

What I did, or what we did was to point to them where 
the canned goods were, and they took most of it. 

Q What was done with the food you had for that noon? 

A I think that they have taken it with them for them to 

eat. I do not know. I cannot remember well. 

Q After the Japanese had taken your husband, son and 
brother-in-lav/, did you see them back in your house on the 
following morning on the second day? 

A The next day, the 9th, 10 o'clock, one Japanese 
appeared with a revolver in his hand pointed at us and 
separate my family. My family came to live v/ith us because 
they took their house in Pasay and they have to live with me. 
This Japanese was asking for my father and my mother, but 
he knows my father already because he came the day before. 

And then he asked for the three. "Where are they?" And 
I told them that they have been brought away by the Japanese. 
And then he asked for my daughter. "How old is she?" And 

I answered, "She is 15 years." 

Q What was the name of your daughter aged 15 years? 

A Filomena. 

Q After that what happened? 

A And then the Japanese told us, "Leave the door open. 
Don't close it." And v/e left it that way. And about 

II o'clock he came back, and with the revolver pointed at us 
he shouted, "Kural" "KuraI" and told us to go upstairs, and 
my daughter be left downstairs. 
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X did not like to leave them my daughter. All the 
rest of my family went up, but with his revolver pointed at 
us he told me to go up. And I was about in the middle of 
the stairs and I saw the Japanese dragging my daughter 
towards the study room of my husband, and my daughter was 
shouting. And there he wanted to do something to her. 

Q After you had heard the shouts of your daughter what 
did you do while you were in the middle of the stairs? 

A I went down right away because this beast has his 
sexual organ out, and my daughter was afraid. She was crying. 
Q Did your daughter run towards you? 

A Yes. 

Q And you, yourself, did you run towards her? 

A Yes. 

Q And what happened? 

A I went towards *y daughter, grabbed her hand, put her 
at my back, and then faced the Japanese and told him, "Go 
on and kill mej Kill us.'" 

I was already desperate. And I told him in Spanish, 
in Tagalog and mixed language that, "If you have daughters 
would you like this thing happen to you?" 

Q Proceed, please. 

A And one of the Japanese saw that I was very angry. 

He became nervous, and with his revolver in hand trembling 
he just left in a huff or in a hurry. 

Q Could you identify the Japanese that came to search 
your house for the first time? 

A If I see him, yes, I can remember, recognize him. 

Q To what unit did they belong, the first Japanese that 
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came to search your house for the first time? 

A The official belongs to the navy, I think. 

Q What about the others? Were they soldiers? 

A They were haVjf* 

Q How about the Japanese that searched your house the 
second time? To what unit did they belong? 

A They belong to the army. They brought with them their 
flag. 

Q Could you identify the officers of the first and second 
groups that searched your house? 

A There were many; about AO or 50. 

Q My question is whether you could identify the Japan¬ 

ese officers of those first and second groups. 

A The first time that my house was searched the officer, 
if I see him, I can point him; but the second time, no. 

MAJOR OPINION: That’s all, sirs. Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) I didn’t quite understand the last 
answer. Could you identify the second group of Japanese as 
army or navy? 

A The first group I know more or less they belong to the 
navy because their uniforms were dark green. 

Q I asked about the second group. Will you ask that 
about the second group? 

A The second time I think it was the army. 

Q And v/hy do you think it was the army the second time? 

A Because of the color of their uniforms and because 

they brought with them the flag of the army. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The what of the army? 
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INTERPRETER RODAS: The flag of the army. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The flag of the army. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did this second group come carry¬ 
ing a flag? 

A Yes. 

Q Was it on a large staff? Were they carrying it on a 
large staff? 

A They had it on their hands. 

Q Will the witness please describe what she calls a 

"Japanese army flag"? 

A The flag of the army is one that carries a red spot 
in the middle. 

Q And has the witness ever seen a flag of the Japanese 
navy? 

A Yes. It is different from the first one. 

Q And how is it different from the first one? In what 
way? 

A The navy comes with lines. 

Q With lines? Where are these lines? 

A I do not remember, but the lines are across. I do not 

remember well. 

Q Just ask the witness when she saw what she calls a 
"Japanese navy flag". 

A Well, before here and there. 

Q All right. The witness said she believed that this 
second group of men that came were army men because they 
carried a flag. Does she have any other means of identify¬ 
ing those men as army men rather than navy men? 

A All that I know is that the army wears a lighter uniform 
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Q A lighter uniform? 

A Yes. 

Q The same color? 

A No. 

Q What is the difference in color? 

A The navy has a darker color. 

Q Are they both green? 

A Yes. 

Q This one Japanese soldier — 

MAJOR KERR: Just a moment, please. Let the answer 

of the v/itness be interpreted. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I thought she said, "Yes." I am sorry. 

Will you interpret;-the answer? 

INTERPRETER RODAS: "Yes." 

Q (By Captain Reel) All right. This one Japanese 

soldier that came to the house alone and threatened your 
daughter, was he an army or a navy soldier? 

A Army. He has a uniform like this (indicating court 
reporter). 

Q Like the court reporter? 

A Yes. 

Q And the court reporter has a uniform that is similar 
to that of the United States Army; is that correct? That is 
just for the record. 

A Khaki; lighter khaki. 

Q Did that soldier come carrying a flag? 

A No. 

Q Will you ask the v/itness how old her son Ramon was? 
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A 24 years when they got him. 

Q How old was her brother-in-law, Ernesto Murillo? 

A I am not sure, but maybe he is 54 or 55 years old. 

Q Did any of the three persons, either her husband, her 

24 year old son or her brother-in-law collaborate with the 
Japanese when they were occupying the Philippines? 

A No, not one. 

Q Had all of them been members of the Philippine Con¬ 
stabulary? 

A No. 

Q Which were? 

A My husband was the only constabulary man, and my son 
belongs to — he is a flying cadet. 

Q Flying cadet? 

A Yes. 

Q Of the Philippine Army? 

A Si. 

CAPTAIN REEL: "Si" is "yes", I take it? 

INTERPRETER RODAS: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Will the witness tell us whether 
her husband was opposed to the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir, he is very much against them, and to prove 
it he never worked for them. 

Q Did he ever work against them? 

A This is one thing I cannot tell. He never told me any¬ 

thing about it. 

Q He never told you anything about what? 

MAJOR OPINION: Sir, I v/ould like the question to be 
repeated, please. 
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CAFTAII' R7EL: The question repeated? 

x’.IAJOR OPINION: Your question be repeated, please, so 
that the Interpreter may understand it. 

CAFTAIN REIL: The witness said her husband never told 
her anything about '•it". Now, I am asking v/hat was it she 
refers to when she says her husband never told her anything 
about "it". 

(Translated by interpreter to the witness). 

THT WITNESS: I do not know. He has not told me any¬ 
thing whether he has worked against the Japanese or not. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did you know that he was working 
with the guerrillas? 

A I don’t know. He has not told me anything. 

Q Did you ever suspect that he was vrorking with the 

guerrillas? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to ask 
the Defense of the purpose of this line of questioning. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The purpose of this line of questioning, 
if the Commission please, is this: 

Y’e are trying to present here a picture as nearly as 
we can of what went on during these days in ?!anila when these 
occurrences took place. It is not by way, sir, of condoning 
atrocities or crimes, but it is by v/ay of explanation of 
what are otherwise inexplicable deeds on the part of an 
individual. 

It is apparent here, as it was in the previous case that 
we have heard, that there was an aid to the guerrilla forces; 
that the persons who aided them in this armed warfare did 
not v/ear uniforms or distinguishing marks, and that this 
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situation formed the background for the occurrences. 

As a matter of law there is this situation: 

The Philippine Islands were completely surrendered 
by General Wainwright — 

MAJ01 KERR: If the Commission please, is this gentle¬ 

man under oath? Is he testifying? 

CAPTAIN REEL: I am merely answering the question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Counsel will proceed. 

CAPTAIN REEL: And there is a question of law as to 

the status after the surrender of armed activity and persons 
who gave aid. Here again this is a matter of lav/, and 
international lawyers argue about these things, but it seems 
to me that it is pretty well established under such a sit¬ 
uation people who take part in guerilla activities are war 
criminals. Naturally they are never held or tried as such 
unless they are on the losing side. If they win, it is a 
fait d.'accompli. That being so, v/e do not say that there 
is any right on the part of any Japanese to execute such a 
person without a trial, but there has been no testimony here 
except hearsay as to whether or not such trials were had. 

These persons cannot possibly know. The previous witness 
testified that as far as she knew there was no trial. This 
witness has not so testified. 

That Is the purpose. I just want to present to the 
Commission a full picture of what is at this time very diffi¬ 
cult to understand. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is willing to hear 
any witness or any testimony which is truly relevant to the 
issues involved, but it seems to the Commission that some of 
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the questions asked are not relevant. 

Counsel may proceed. 

CAPTAIN RIELs Thank you, sir. 

Will the Reporter read back the last question? 

(Pending question read) 

MAJOR OPINION: Sir, I object to that question as 
being irrelevant, immaterial. 

GENERAL RIYNOLDS: Objection sustained. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do you know whether your brother-in- 
law, Murillo, worked with the guerrillas? 

A No. 

Q Did your son Ramon ever tell you anything about his 
working for the guerrillas? 

A No. I don't know anything. 

r And did I understand you to say that both of these 
small radio sets that were discovered were both receiving 
sets 0 

A No. The Japanese thought they were transmitters. 

CAPTAIN RTEL: v ’ell, I don't suppose this witness 
can testify as to what somebody thought. My question was 
not what somebody thought, but what was the fact. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Were they both receiving sets? 

A No. They were only those small toy sets in the study 
room that cannot even be touched. 

CAPTAIN REEL: What was that last answer? I did not 
get that. 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Captain Reel'' Did your husband tell you that you 
were never to touch those two radio sets? 
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A No, he didn't say so. It is one of those things that 
were in tho house a long time. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

MAJOR OPINION: One question more, sir. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Was your husband arraigned, pro¬ 
secuted and tried before a Japanese military court or any 
other court under the Japanese regime? 

A No. 

MAJOR OPINION: No. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Hov do you know he wasn't tried? 

A He has not told me anything about this, 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) If he did not tell you would you 
have been told by other means? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

May I have the question read back and the answer? 

I didn't get it. 

(Question and answer read.) 

MAJOR OPINION: That's all. 

(Witness excused) 
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MAJOR GENERAL BASIL10 J. VALDES 
called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Sir, state your name, age, and 
other personal circumstances. 

A Basilio J. Valdez, 53 years old, married, major general 
and chief of staff, Philippine Army, residing in Manila, at 
165 San Rafael. 

Q Sir, where were you during the years 1942, 1943, 1944, 
and a part of 1945? 

A Part of 1942 I was in Corregidor in Bataan, later in 
Negros, later in Mindanao, later in Australia; then from May, 
1942, I was in the United States. In 1943 I was in the 
United States. In 1944 I was in the United States until 
September — I don't quite remember exactly the date when I 
left for Australia. 

Then General MacArthur sent me back to the United 
States on a mission, and then I returned to New Guinea on 
October, 1944, to join the convoy which attacked Leyte. I 
arrived in Leyte with the forces of liberation on the 20th 
of October, 1944, remained in Leyte until the 4th of February 
of this year, the date on which we left. By "we," I mean 
the President and the Members of his Cabinet. We left by 
plane for Luzon. Then we were at GHQ San Manuel Tarlac 
and I arrived in Manila for the first time since I left it 
in 1941, on February 6, 1945. 

Q Sir, when you left for the United States, were you 
holding any position in the Commonwealth Government? 
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A Will you repeat that? 

Q Were you holding a position in the Commonwealth 
Government when you left for the United States in March of 
1942? 

A I was secretary of national defense of the War Cabinet 
of President Quezon. 

Q On what particular date did you arrive in the United 
States, when you left in May, 1942? 

A We arrived in the United States on the 13th of May, 
1942, We landed in San Francisco and proceeded by special 
train to Washington. 

Q And you say that you arrived at Manila on February, 
1945? What date was that? 

A February 6th; on the morning of February 6th. 

Q Do you know Colonel Alejo Valdes? 

A Yes, sir. He is my older brother. He was a retired 
officer of the old Philippine Constabulary. He was a 
retired lieutenant colonel, and recalled to active duty -- 
I believe it was around 1936 — and was later promoted to 
the rank of full colonel and was made commanding officer of 
the Harbor Police. It was in that capacity that he was 
found when the Japanese entered Manila in January of 1942. 

Q Where was Colonel Valdes residing at the time you left 
for the United States? 

A He was residing in Paris Street, which is a small 
street perpendicular to Pennsylvania Street. 

MAJOR OPINION: May I have this marked for identifica¬ 


tion? 
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(The diagram referred to was 
marked Prosecution’s Exhibit 
No. 19 for identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Will you please indicate, on this 
Exhibit 19, the place where Colonel Valdes was residing then? 

A It is in Paris Street, almost at the end of the street 
(indicating). 

Q Is any number designated, please, and the place where -- 
A (Interrupting) No. 4, which can be found because it is 
just right at the end of the street. It was a blind street. 

Q When you came to Manila on 6 February 1945 did you 
meet or see your brother, Colonel Valdes, or any member of 
his family? 

A No, I did not see Colonel Valdes or any member of his 
family. They were residing on the south side of the Pasig 
River. At that time fighting was going on in the south side, 
and I had no means of communicating with him. 

Q Do you know if your brother, Colonel Valdes, was en¬ 

gaged in any kind of underground activities during the 
Japanese time? 

A When I arrived here on February 6th I immediately set 
out to inquire the whereabouts of my family, and in my in¬ 
vestigations I discovered that Colonel Alejo Valdes had 
been consistently loyal to his oath as an officer and a 
gentleman, and had not served in any capacity, form, or 
manner, either with the Japanese or with the puppet govern¬ 
ment. When the Japanese came in, I was informed he was 
arrested and blamed for the burning of the United States 
Army warehouses in the port area, and blamed also for the 
looting that consistently — I mean, that took place after 
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the United States Army officers left the port area, before 
the arrival of the Japanese. He was thrown into jail, which 
at that time I had been informed was in the Elks Club, and 
there was kept for several days, subjected to inhuman tor¬ 
tures, and bodily harm, during which period they tried to 
obtain from him information as to the strength of the 
Philippine Army, position of troops, and what-not. He was 
unable — 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG (Interrupting): The Defense at this 
time asks that the witness' statements be stricken from the 
record, on the ground that it is incompetent, irrelevant; it 
is not within the witness' knowledge; that it is pure hear¬ 
say; and that it is prejudicial; and it has nothing to do 
with the Accused in this case. 

MAJOR OPINION: Sirs, we are trying to establish the 
probable motive of the killing of Colonel Valdes. This 
portion of the testimony that is objected to is entirely in 
accord with the special procedure, under which any evidence 
that might be of probative value in the minds of the Commission 
may be admitted by the Commission. This is very important, 
sir, because this evidence will give you the whole picture 
of the situation under the Japanese regime, especially as to 
these persons who had the misfortune of staying in the 
Philippines during that time, and have served in the 
Philippine Army, or Government, or any other American 
military organization. This is also very material because 
he will just lay a foundation as to the other facts that 
would come up, in the testimony of General Valdes. 

V/e submit, sir, that this portion of the testimony 


must be allowed 
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to remain in the record. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will withdraw to its 
chambers for deliberation. 

(The Commission retired for executive session.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The reporter will read back the tes¬ 
timony of General Valdes, starting with the last question by 
the Prosecutor. 

(Record read by the reporter.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Now, starting back, read the first 
sentence and stop. 

(Record read by the reporter as follows: 

"When I arrived here on February 6th I im¬ 
mediately set out to inquire the whereabouts of 
my family, and in my investigations I discovered 
that Colonel Ale jo Valdes had been consistently 
loyal to his oath as an officer and a gentleman, 
and had not served in any capacity, form, or man¬ 
ner, either with the Japanese or with the puppet 
government.") 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That sentence will be allowed to 
remain in the record. All subsequent sentences will be 
stricken from the record. 

The Prosecution will proceed. 

Q (By Major Opinion) When you came to Manila did you 
inquire as to the whereabouts of your brother, Colonel 
Ale jo Valdes? 

A I did. 

Q What inquiries did you make? 

A I was told by the other members of my family that 










Colonel Valdes was on the north side of Manila, on Friday, on 
February 2nd. That was the last time the other members of my 
family had seen him, as he had gone back to his home in the 
south side of the Pasig River. 

Q Did you know about his death? 

A On February — on the morning of February 9, a note v;as 
brought over to the place where my wife was then residing. I 
opened the note — it was written in French, by a certain 
Doctor Zollosi, a foreigner practicing medicine in Manila. 

In this note he informed that my brother, Colonel Ale jo Valdes, 
my nephew, 24-year-old son of my brother, Alejo, by the name 
of Ramon, had been executed by the Japanese in an empty 
courtyard on Pennsylvania Street, and that he would be willing 
to show me the exact spot so that I could recover the bodies. 

Consequently, I made arrangements immediately, and I 
obtained a weapons carrier and some canvas, and on the morn¬ 
ing of February 10th I proceeded to the spot, met this 
doctor, who showed me the exact place where my brother had 
been executed. They had seen the execution from their home, 
which was not far from the place of execution. The place 
was full of debris, was next to a burned building, which I 
understand was the Japanese paper factory. 

We started to dig, and we found many bodies there. 

We had to remove several bodies until we found the bodies of 
my brother and my nephew. Their skulls were practically 
destroyed, cremated. Apparently the heat of the fire of 
the building was so intense that it cremated a part of the 
bodies which were more near to the ground, which apparently 
at that time were the heads. The body, the legs, were still 









intact 


I recognized both my brother and my nephew by their 
hands. They had their hands tied behind. My brother was 
dressed with a white cotton pant, trousers, and a cream- 
colored shirt, long pants, long trousers. My nephew had 
short khaki trousers and a white shirt. 

My other nephew, the other son of Colonel Valdes, who 
is a lieutenant in the Philippine Army and at present in the 
provost marshal school in the United States, recognized 
them immediately, not only because of their clothing, but 
because of their belts and their belt buckles. 

Y/e removed the bodies — part of the bones were already 
destroyed — and we wrapped them up in this piece of canvas 
and transferred the remains to the north cemetery, where I 
gave them a Christian burial. 

We tried to find the bodies of the brother-in-law, Mr. 
Murillo, who, according to the persons who showed me the 
place of the execution, was dressed in striped pajamas. I 
failed to find the body. 

The odor emanating from that excavation was so dis¬ 
agreeable that I could not continue to impose on those per¬ 
sons working with me, so I gave up the search for the body 
of the brother-in-law of my brother. 

Q Sir, will you be able to designate in this Exhibit 19 
the place of the building v/hich you said was burned, as well 
as the place where you recovered the bodies of your brother 
and his son, by stating the numbers? 

A I came in through this small street here, which ap¬ 
parently has no name, and No. 14 (indicating) is the paper 
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factory, and No. 15, as marked here (indicating), is the place 
of execution. 

MAJOR OPINION: I offer in evidence, sir, Exhibit 19. 

May I have this narked for identification? 

(The photograph referred to was 
marked Prosecution’s Exhibit 
No. '20for Identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Showing you this Exhibit 20, will 
you please tell to the Commission in what part of said 
Exhibit 20 you found the bodies of Colonel Valdes and his 
son? 

A In this area in front of this remaining wall (indicat¬ 
ing), among this debris here (indicating), this raised 
debris here. 

MAJOR OPINION: I offer it, sir, as a part of my 
evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection, the exhibit 
is accepted as evidence. 

(The photograph referred to was 
received in evidence and marked 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 20.) 

MAJOR OPINION: Sir, please, I would like a ruling on 
Exhibit 19. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I do not understand. 

MAJOR OPINION: I will ask you for a ruling on my 
Exhibit 19. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You mean you wish to discuss the 
exhibit further? 

MAJOR OPINION: No, sir; I am just asking a ruling, 
because no ruling has been made. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The ruling was that, subject to 
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objection, the exhibit would be accepted. There is no objec¬ 
tion; hence it may be included in the record. 

(The photograph formerly narked 
Prosecution’s Exhibit No. 19 
for Identification was received 
in Evidence and so narked.) 

MAJOR OPINION: May I have this narked for identifica¬ 
tion? 

(The photostat referred to v/as 
narked Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 21 for Identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Shov/ing you Exhibit No. 21, please 
state, sir, if you have cone across the original of that 
photostatic copy? 

A Yes, sir, I have the original of this in my possession. 

Q How did you obtain the original? 

A A few days after I had recovered the bodies of my 

brother and my nephew I received information that certain 
guerrillas in the City of Manila had been able to apprehend 
the Filipino spies who were responsible for the arrest and 
execution of my brother, my nephew, my brother's brother- 
in-law, of Colonel Guido and his three sons. I directed 
these guerrillas to obtain signed statements from all these 
spies for future consideration. These are the statements 
made by those Filipino spies. 

MAJOR OPINION: I offer, sir, as part of Prosecution's 
evidence, this Exhibit 21. 

May I have this narked for Identification? 

(The photostat referred to was 
marked Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 22 for Identification.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The defense objects to the intro¬ 
duction of this deposition, on the ground that the 











introduction of depositions into evidence in a capital case 
is expressly prohibited by Act of Congress as to proceedings 
before a military commission, and the Defense states that 
this Commission has no authority to act in contravention of 
an Act of Congress. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, that question was ruled upon by the 
Commission yesterday, adverse to the position of the Defense. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is Santiago Escobar available for 
production as a witness? 

MAJOR OPINION: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Why? 

MAJOR OPINION: We could not find him now. He is 
supposed to be dead. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What about the witness' signature 
that appears on the document? 

MAJOR OPINION: The one who has taken this affidavit, 
sir, is very ill, and in lieu of his presence in court we 
have his statement taken by the investigating officer, and 
this statement is a part of our evidence. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, the Defense would like to 
point out further that, unlike the statements received in 
evidence yesterday, this statement is not signed by an 
officer of the United States Army. There is a statement at 
the bottom, "Statement of Santiago Escobar, Taken on March 
1, 194-5, by Major Alberto de Joya, of the Philippine 
Guerrillas," unit unidentified. 

I further point out that it is not signed by Major 
de Joya, and Major de Joya is not an officer of the United 
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MAJOR OPINION: Sir, for the information of the 
Commission, we would like to say that Mr. r Alberto de 
Joya, who is responsible for the taking of these affidavits, 
is now in the United States. He is expected to return here 
in the last part of November. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you repeat your answer to the 
question about the availability of the three individuals who 
have signed as witnesses? 

MAJOR OPINION: All these three — we have five other 
affidavits, five other depositions taken by Major de Joya, 
and none of these six persons is available at the present 
tine. We have tried to locate the whereabouts, and we could 
not find them, simply because they have been Japanese spies, 
and our information was that they had been killed by the 
guerrillas. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, may I refer to 
the regulations again, Clause 3 of Paragraph 16, on page 14 
of the mimeographed copy. It provides that affidavits may 
be admitted in evidence. Counsel referred to a requirement 
that the statement must have been taken by an officer de¬ 
tailed for that purpose by military authority. The full 
reading is as follows: 

"Affidavits, depositions, or other statements 
taken by an officer detailed for that purpose by 
military authority." 

We construe that to mean that an affidavit may be 
received in evidence by the Commission, irrespective of who 
took it; and a deposition, likewise, may be received in 
evidence. But any other kind of statement, other than an 
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affidavit or deposition, has to be taken by an officer de¬ 
tailed for that purpose. 

Furthermore, the major has stated that the officer who 
did take this was an officer — I believe a USAFFE officer. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member 
of this Commission, the exhibit is excluded from the record 
of trial at this time. Should the Prosecution be able to 
establish the authenticity of the circumstances surrounding 
the taking of the document to a greater extent, the Commission 
will consider the natter further at that time. 

The case will proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, for our guidance, may I inquire whether 
or not that means that in the future v/e may not offer an 
affidavit without testimony as to the circumstances under 
which it v/as taken? Because v/e have to be guided on that in 
view of our preparations. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will rule on each 
case as it is presented, depending upon the circumstances. 

MAJOR OPINION: May I have this narked for identifica¬ 
tion? 

(Whereupon the photograph re¬ 
ferred to was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit No. 23 for 
Identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Would you please state if you know 
that Exhibit 23? 

A Yes, sir. This is a photograph taken by myself during 
the excavation to remove the bodies of my brother, my nephev/ 
and possibly of Mr. Morillo. This photograph was taken by 
myself in that lot. 
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MAJOR OFINION: I off€r this, sir, as part of the evi¬ 
dence of the Prosecution. 

GENERAL R.'YNOLDS: There being no objection, the 
exhibit is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit ’o. 23 was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: Ths.t is all, sir. 

Your witness. 

CAPTAIN SANDBIRG: No cross examination. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
1:30 this afternoon. 

(thereupon, at 1125 hours a recess was taken until 
133° hours.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The trial v;as resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 
hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The trial is in session. The case 
will proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 

are present; the Accused and Defense Counsel are present, 
and the Prosecution is ready to proceed. 

ANTONIO J. BELTRAN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (Ey Major Opinion) Please state your name, age and 
other personal circumstances. 

A Antonio J. Beltran; age 41. 

Q Civil status, Mr. Beltran? 

A Employee. 

Q Married or single? 

A Married. 

Q What is your present address? 

A 1456 Pasage Singalong. 

Q Do you knov/ the Guido family? 

A I know Mrs. Guido, and I used to knov; Colonel Guido, 

Q How about the members of the family? 

A I didn't knov; any of the members of the family. 

Q Do you knov; Ale jo Valdes and his family? 

A I do. 

Q On February 7, 1945, in the afternoon, where were you? 

A I was at my homo. I was then residing at 1328 D 
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Pennsylvania. 

Q Showing you this Exhibit 19, will you please state for 
the Commission by indicating with number the place of your 
residence then? 

A Number 18. 

Q At about 2 o’clock in the afternoon of that day did you 
see Colonel Guido and other members of his family? 

A I saw Colonel Guido about 2 P. M. on the afternoon of 
February 7th, and three others, whom I later found out were 
three children, being led by five or six Japanese through the 
open field, marked in this place as number 16, in the direction 
of my house, when they were suddenly stopped in front of the 
house marked with number 19 and lined up. Immediately there¬ 
after a Japanese officer coming out from the house marked number 
17 talked to the officer in charge of the party, and soon there¬ 
after the Japanese with Colonel Guido and his three sons were 
token inside the paper factory. 

Q Number, please? 

A Number 14 in this sketch. 

Q After they were taken inside of the building identified 
as number 14 of Exhibit 19, what was done with them? 

A I could not see from my house. I can only say that 
about five minutes after they had been taken inside the paper 
factory I heard a scream, and soon after I heard shots. Then 
there was silence. 

Q Were you able to identify whose scream was that? 

A I was not able to identify the scream, although it seemed 
to me that it was from the youngest of the party, which turned 
out to be the youngest son of Colonel Guido. But I can’t 
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state definitely whether it was the kid or not. 

Q Where did Colonel Guido and three sons come from when 
you saw them? 

A They came from the direction of Parts Street right 
through the open field until they stopped, as I said, in front 
of the house marked number 19* 

Q Wore they tied at the time you saw them pass in front 
of you? 

A Colonel Guido was tied with his hands to his back, and 
so were the three others who composed the party tied. 

Colonel Guido was at the head of the party, and his three 
sons were following him. 

Q How many Japanese were there? 

A There v/ere about four or five soldiers and one officer 
leading the party. 

Q How do you know that he was an officer? 

A He had leather boots on, which made me presume he was 

an officer. 

Q What was their formation at the time they passed in 
front of your house? 

A As I said, Colonel Guido was in front, his three sons 
were behind, and the Japanese were around them, while the one 
leading the whole party was the officer. 

Q In the afternoon, tho same afternoon, about 6 o'clock, 
did you hear anything unusual in or around the premises? 

A About 6 o'clock on the same day, February 7th, I saw 
the same party of Japanese, the same officer leading them, 
bring eight persons. Amongst them I recognized Alejo Valdes 
and his son. I did not know the others who composed the 
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party. 

Q What was the name of the son? 

A His name was Ramon. 

Q Were they tied as they passed in front of you? 

A It seemed to me the three out of the eight persons that 

wore leading the party, which was Alejo Valdes, his son and 
the other individual, were tied individually one from the 
other, while the rest of the party were tied together. 

Q Where was the group of five with reference to Alejo 
Valdes and his son and the other individual? 

A Excuse me. I didn't understand the question. 

Q Were they behind Valdes or in front of Valdes? 

A They were behind Valdes. 

Q How many Japanese guards were there? 

A There were four or five soldiers end the same officer. 

Q The same officer? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V/here were they coming from at the time you saw them? 

A From the some direction that I saw Colonel Guido coming 

from, from Paris through Pennsylvania Street, and they again 
stopped in front of number 19, and this Jap officer came out 
of the house marked 17 and again spoke to the leader of the 
Japanese, after which Colonel Valdes, his son and other 
members were taken inside of the paper factory. 

I lost sight of them, but five minutes after I saw the 
same party coming out, heading in the direction of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and turning right, at which time I lost sight of the 
whole party. About 10 minutes or 15 after, I saw this very 
same party coming back, and they were headed by the Japanese 
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officer directly inside the paper factory. 

Q Will you please indicate the number of the paper factory? 
A Number 14. And soon after they v/ere taken on the 
southwest side of the paper factory, which faced ny house. 

Q Is that indicated in Exhibit 19? 

A It is indicated number 15, I believe it is. 

Q 15. What did you see after they v/ere taken to the place 
indicated by number 15? 

A I saw Alejo Valdes, his son and the other gentlom h 
were lined up facing the wall with their backs to the house. 
Immediately after that they had been lined up, I saw Alejo 
Valdes kneel down, bow his head and immediately stood up. 

Soon after I heard the shots, and the three who were lined 
up fell down. Immediately then the five other Filipinos 
who were tied together v/ere lined up right beside the place 
v/here Ale jo Valdes, his son and the other gentleman had been 
shot, and these five were also shot. 

Q By whom? 

A By the Japanese who were accompanying them. There were 
no others in the party except those Japanese. 

Q After Alejo Valdes and his son and the other gentleman 
and the other five Filipinos were shot, what did the Japanese 
do? 

A After they had been shot and v/crc laying on the ground 

I saw one of the Japanese grab hold of a machine gun and 
started shooting two times over the bodies that v/ere on the 
ground. See, when the party went inside the paper factory 
one Japanese was carrying a machine gun. After they had 
shot these eight persons with the machine gun they started 
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dumping some earth on the bodies. 

Q You said that your house was indicated as number 18 on 
Exhibit 19, and the place of the execution indicated ns number 

15. 

A Yes. 

Q How were you able to see the shooting and the machine 
gunning of these eight persons? 

A I was in the upstairs of my house, and through the 
crack in the window I witnessed the whole shooting. 

Q Was there anything between your house and the place of 
execution which obstructed the view? 

A There was absolutely nothing to obstruct my view. 

Q You declared before that you saw Colonel Valdes kneel 

down. Whet was his purpose in kneeling down, if you know? 

A Well, I couldn't say correctly what his purpose, but 
it seemed to me he knelt down, bowed his head and said a 
prayer. It took him only about a minute, and immediately he 
stood up, and very soon after it was when they were shot. 

Q What was their position when they were shot by the 
Japanese? 

A They were with their hands tied to their back and with 
their backs to the firing squad. 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all, sirs. 

Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Would you state whether the 
military personnel was of the army or of the navy? 

A I believe they were Marine Corps unit. 

Q Marine Corps? 
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A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thank you. 

(V/itness excused) 

MAJOR OPINION: I rest my oral evidence, sirs, and I 

am Just going to introduce now in evidence statements of wit- 
nesses who were not called to the stand. 

I ask that this be marked Exhibit No. 24 for identi¬ 
fication. 

(Copy of affidavit of Gloria Ilillo v/as marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 24 for identification.) 

MAJOR OPINION: I an offering, sir, in evidence this 
Exhibit No. 24 for identification. That exhibit is of one 
Gloria Ilillo. The purpose of presenting this evidence is to 
establish the fact that there were three groups of Filipino 
civilians taken to the open field in front of the Japanese 
paper factory; that these civilians were blindfolded and shot 
by the Japanese. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is this witness available to appear 

before the Commission? 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense objects to the intro¬ 

duction of this deposition in evidence on the same ground 
as stated this morning: that depositions may not be used 
against the Accused in a capital case in any proceeding 
before a military commission, and on the further ground that 
the deponent is available and may be brought before this pro¬ 
ceeding. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the first point 
raised by counsel was ruled upon definitely, and, I assume, 
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finally by the Commission yesterday when it followed the 
opinion of the Judge Advocate General that the Articles of 
War do not apply to a proceeding of this nature. 

As for the second point, as I pointed out this morning, 
the regulations governing the procedure of this Commission 
specifically authorize this Commission to receive in evidence 
affidavits. Now, sir, if we are to be required in each 
case where we propose to offer into evidence sworn statements 
to produce the oral testimony of that witness in lieu of the 
sworn statement, it merely means that we will unduly extend 
the period of the trial. Tho purpose of the provision of 
the regulations authorizing the acceptance of a statement of 
this sort certainly is to avoid that necessity. I see no 
reason why the Commission should hesitate to accept these 
sworn statements. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is this testimony material to the 
presentation of the Prosecution's case? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir, it is. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witnesses are available? 

MAJOR KERR: I presume they are, sir. 

I would like to point further that this is a part of 
an official report covering an investigation by War Crimes 
Branch Personnel. Therefore, it comes under a second classi¬ 
fication of the regulations authorizing the Commission to 
receive such evidence. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, whether it is part of an 
official report or not, it is nevertheless deposition. 

The Defense urges again that Congress has specifically pro¬ 
hibited tho use of depositions against the accused in a 
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capital case, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member 
of the Commission, the document will be accepted in evidence. 
(Prosecution Exhibit No. 24 for identification was 
received in evidence and so marked.) 

MAJOR OPINION: I ask that this be marked Exhibit No. 

25 for identification. 

(Copy of affidavit of Pedro Awad was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 25 for identification.) 

MAJOR OPINION: Exhibit 25, sirs, is a sworn statement 
of Pedro Awad. This testimony will prove that he had seen 
two groups, the first composed of four civilians whose hands 
were tied behind. He saw the beheading of two civilians and 
the shooting of another two. The second group was composed 
of 12 civilians, among whom was Colonel Valdes. 

I offer this Exhibit 25 as a part of the evidence for 
the Prosecution. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We have the same objection, sirs. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member 
of the Commission, the document is accepted in evidence. 
(Prosecution Exhibit No. 25 for Identification was 
received in evidence and so marked.) 

MAJOR OPINION: I ask that this be marked Exhibit No. 

26 for identification. 

(Copy of affidavit of Baldwin Policarpio was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 26 for identification.) 

MAJOR OPINION: Exhibit 26, sirs, is a statement of 
Baldwin Policarpio. This statement will prove that he saw 
two groups of civilians, Filipinos, and one Bombay or Indian, 
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and ci snail boy comine out from Paris Street, and four 
civilians were blindfolded and a small boy beheaded. The 
three civilians of the second group were beheaded, too. 

I offer this, sirs, as evidence for the Prosecution. 

CAPTAIN SANDEERG: The Defense has the same objection. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member 

of the Commission, thG objection of the Defense is not sus¬ 
tained. The document will be accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 26 for identification was 

received in evidence and so marked.) 

MAJOR OPINION: Sirs, Exhibit 27 is the statement of 
Etienne Szollosi. I ask that this be marked for identification. 

(Affidavit of Etienne Szollosi was marked Prosecution 

Exhibit No, 27 for identification.) 

MAJOR OPINION: Sir, this statement will prove that 

Etienne Szollosi had seen four groups of civilians being 
taken toward the Japanese paper factory. The first one, 
composed of four civilians, had been ordered to dig a hole 
while the Japanese were guarding then. 

I offer Exhibit 27 as evidence for the Prosecution. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense objects on the same 

grounds previously stated. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member 
of the Commission, the objection of counsel is not sustained. 

The document will be accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 27 for identification was 

received in evidence and so marked.) 

MAJOR OPINION: The Prosecution, sirs, rests its case. 

MAJOR KERR: That remark, sir, applied only to the par¬ 
ticular case then under consideration. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the next 
incident to be taken up by the Prosecut' is covered in 
Item No. 17 of the Bill of Particulars, and is referred to 
for convenience as the De LaSalle College case. I shall 
not take the time of the Commission to make a preliminary 
statement of the proof, but rather, call as my first witness, 
Father Cosgrave. 


GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will pause briefly. The people 
who wish to do so may move forward in the room, saving the 
front row seats. y 

FATHER FRANCIS J. COSGRAVE 


called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 


C (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name and 
address, please? 

A Francis Joseph Cosgrave, Redemptorist Monastery, between 
Dewey Boulevard and Taft Avenue extension, 

o Your age, Father? 

A Forty-eight years of age. 

Q And you are a Catholic priest? 

A A Catholic priest, yes. 

Q In the early part of February of this year where were 
you living? 

A I was living in the LaSalle College on Taft Avenue, 
Manila. 


Q What other persons were living there at that tine? 

A There were 17 brothers at the De "LaSalle College, and 
about V) other people, families of — Filipino and Spanish 
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families who had been given hospitality there because the 
Japanese had occupied their homes. In 'ition — 

Q And do you know — I beg your pardon, sir. 

A In addition to that, there were the servants of the 

college and the servants of the families. About 70 al¬ 
together. 

Q Do you know the family names of these various Filipino 
and Spanish families? 

A There was the family of Judge Carlos, and the family 
of Doctor Cojuangco, and the family of Vasques-Prada, and 
another doctor, Uychico. 

Q On or about the 7th of February, 194-5, did anything 
unusual happen at De LaSalle College? 

A At about 10:30 in the morning a Japanese officer, ac¬ 
companied by a number of soldiers, some of them armed, some 
with spears, came to the college and lined all the people up, 
the brothers and the people, on the veranda at the rear of 
the college, and we were all searched. And Brother Xavier, 
the director of the college, and Judge Carlos, were taken 
off from the college. I understand they were taken to the 
Nippon Club next door. 

0 Did you see them taken there? 

A No. I only saw them taken to the Bremmer Hall at the 

end of the corridor. 

Q Father, you mentioned these Japanese and described them 
as "soldiers." How did you reach that conclusion? 

A V/e 11, when I was living in the college, especially 

those last two or three weeks, the Marines were there, and 
these soldiers that came in v/ere different from those. They 
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were Army soldiers. 

Q Of that you are certain? 

A Yes. 

Q V/as there anything else that happened on tie 7th of 
February? 

A On the 7th of February we were forbidden to go to the 
garden, and we depended on the well for our water supply. 

Only two girls, as for as I know, wore permitted to go to 
draw water. We were forbidden to appear on the verandas or 
in the windows. As a matter of fact, from then on we were 
virtual prisoners. 

0 Have you seen either Brother Xavier or Judge Carlos 
since that day? 

A No, I have not. 

0 Was there fighting in the vicinity of De La Salle 
College at that tine? 

A Yes, there was quite a lot of fighting going on. We 
could hear these shells exploding against the building, and 
we could hear the machine gun bullets from about Thursday 
or Friday, as far as my memory serves me. That would be 
from about the 8th of February. The fighting seemed to be 
coming closer and closer, and this state of affairs continued 
until Sunday, the 11th, the fighting seemed very close then, 
and on Monday, the 12th, we were all in the college gathered 
together at the foot of the stairs, and we were there reading 
for protection, because of the fighting going on outside. We 
deemed that the safest place in the building — in our part 
of the building. 

Q When you say "at the foot of the stairs," Father, do you 
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mean on the first floor of the college property? 

A On the ground floor of the souther, v/ing of the college. 
CAPTAIN CALYER: Yes. 

I ask that this be narked for identification as 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 28. 

(The Photograph of the ground 
floor at foot of staircase was 
narked Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 28 for Identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I hand you a document marked for 
identification Prosecution's Exhibit 28, and ask you if you 
know what that is? 

A Yes. This represents the ground floor at the foot of 
the staircase leading up towards the chapel in the southern 
wing. 

Q V/ill you indicate on that diagram the position in 
which the people were gathered on the 12th, as you just 
related? 

A Many of the people were gathered inside of the wine 
cellar. Many of us were just in this part here (indicating), 
between the wine cellar and the landing of the stairs. 

Q That is the section marked "Improvised Shelter"? 

A Improvised shelter. We had mattresses on the ground 
there, because we slept there the night before and we were 
resting there during the day when there was a lull in the 
fighting. 

Q Now, Father, I ask you to tell the Commission the 
position of that wine cellar with reference to the stairway. 

A The wine cellar, as you come in the door from near 
the dining room in LaSalle College, you enter the — the 
dining room is here (indicating). You come along through 
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here (indicating), and you enter turning to the right. The 
wine cellar is on your right, and then passing that you have 
the improvised shelter, and on the opposite side to the wine 
cellar is the staircase leading to the first and second floor. 
Q Let me ask you again about the wine cellar. Where does 
that extend? 

A The wine cellar goes back from the entrance from the 
dining room. It goes back about 12 feet, I would imagine, 
and then it swings back underneath the staircase, and it made 
an ideal air raid shelter. 

Q In other words, it extends under the landing, and then 
to the left under the stairs? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer this 
sketch in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence, 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 28 
for identification was received 
in evidence and so marked.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Now, Father, will you tell the 
Commission what occurred in LaSalle College on the 12th 
of February? 

A We had just taken our mid-day meal a little before 
12:00, perhaps, and suddenly the door leading in from the 
dining room into that passage in front of the air raid 
shelter, or the cellar, a Japanese Marine officer with a 
number of Marines, entered, and the — 

Q Let me interrupt you there a minute, Father. How do 
you distinguish these Japanese Marines from those that you 
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had seen on the 7th? 

A Well, I was accustoned to see the panese officers 
during the tine of the occupation, and I could distinguish 
dt the tine the difference between the Marine officer and 
the Army officer. The Marine officers were in the building 
at the tine. The Marines were there, and I was accustomed 
to their uniform and the uniform of the Army, and I was 
able to distinguish at the time. 

0 Was there any particular marking on the uniform of 
these men whom you saw on the 12th, that would designate 
them as Marines? 

A No, except the color of the uniform. It was different 
from the color of the Amy uniform. 

Q Y/ere there also Japanese stationed at the Nippon Club? 
A Yes. There were Japanese in the Nippon Club. 

Q ’Where is the Nippon Club with relation to the LaSalle 
College? 

A It is immediately adjoining the south side of the La 
Salle College. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I ask that this be marked for identi¬ 
fication as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 29. 

(The photograph of the site of 
the Nippon Club was marked 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 29 
for Identification.) 

0 (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 29 and ask 
you if you can tell what that shows? 

A That represents the site where the Nippon Club was 
before it was burned down. 
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Q Where, on that photograph, does the Nippon Club appear? 
A The club is destroyed. 

0 Yes. The remains of the club. 

A The remains are here (indicating). Obviously, you can 

see in the picture. 

Q Where, in that picture, sir? 

A This, just here (indicating). 

Q Would you describe it for the record? 

A Yes. In the front of the picture, before those trees. 

Q The lower left-hand corner? 

A The lower left-hand corner, yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer this 
photograph in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 29 
for Identification was received 
in evidence and so marked.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Do you know what branch of 

service the troops at the Nippon Club belonged to? 

A No. I am not certain of that. I understand, though — 

I understand since that they belong to the Marines, but I am 

not sure. 

Q Will you tell us about the Japanese who came on the 
12th of February to LaSalle College? 

A Well, just as we finished lunch, as I remarked, this 
officer with, as far as I remember, about 20 men, Marines, 
entered, and they spoke in Nippongo. The officer spoke in 
Nippongo and seemed quite excited. 

I learned afterwards, from one of the brothers, 
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Brother Maxinin, who was killed, that the officer asked if 
there were snipers or guerrillas there, v-A he was assured 
that there were not, which was the truth. But he took off 
two of the boys, two of the servant boys. They were outside 
for a few minutes and we heard a shot, and a few moments 
later they were brought back again. I saw one of then 
brought back again wounded, and immediately the officer gave 
a command, and at once the soldiers, with their bayonets, 
began to attack us. 

Q Where were you at this tine? 

A I was sitting with an old Irish brother at the entrance 

to the wine cellar. 

Q And that brother's name, sir? 

A The brother's name was Brother Leo. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I ask that this photograph be narked 

for identification Prosecution's Exhibit No. 30. 

(The photograph of the entrance 
to the wine cellar v/as marked 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 30 
for Identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 30 and ask 
you if you can state what that represents? 

A That represents the entrance to the wine cellar. 

Q Will you indicate to the Court the position in which 
you v/ere sitting? 

A I v/as sitting just near where those, they seem to be, 
water tanks, right at the entrance there to the wine cellar. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this photograph in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
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accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution’^ Exhibit No. 30 
for Identification was received 
in evidence and so narked.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What happened, Father, when you 
and Brother Leo were sitting at the entrance to the wine 
cellar? 

A The Japanese soldiers were bayoneting all around us, 
and Brother Leo looked up at me and said, "They are going 
to bayonet us," and he asked me to give him an absolution. 

And I raised ny hand to give him an absolution and the 
bayonet of the Jap passed under ny arm into his heart or his 
chest, and he immediately slumped down dead on ny legs, on 
my knees. Before I could move I received two thrusts from 
the bayonet. 

n where wore you struck? 

A One wound here, and the other one here (indicating on 
chest). 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I ask that this be marked Prosecution's 

Exhibit No. 31 for Identification. 

(The photograph of the upper part 
of the body of the witndss was 
marked Prosecution's Exhibit No. 
31 for Identification.) 

0 (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 31 and ask 
you if you can tell what that represents? 

A That represents the upper part of my body showing the 
two wounds that I received on the 12th of February. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
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accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 31 
for Identification was received 
in evidence and so narked.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) At whose hands did you receive 

those wounds, Father? 

A From a bayonet of a Japanese Marine. 

Q VThat happened to you after that? 

Immediately after that the Japanese continued bayonet¬ 
ing, the officer slashing with his sword. One poor woman 
there tried to defend her little child. Her husband was 
already killed, her two big boys were dead, and a boy about 
ten. . She tried to defend the little boy. She was slashed 
across the shoulder, across the arm, and a big piece was 
taken out of her leg. She lived for two days — she lived 
until the following day, as far as I remember, suffering 
intensely. 

Q Do you know the name of that woman? 

A The name of that woman was Mrs. Vasques-Prada. 

The Japanese then followed some of the brothers and 
some of the people up the staircase. Some were able to run 
up. Shots were fired and others were bayoneted on the 
staircase. Others reached the top of the stairs to the 
entrance to the chapel and they were bayoneted or shot 
there. Those of us who remained at the bottom of the 
staircase were told by the Japanese if we were able to do 
so, to lie down on the floor. Those who were not able to 
do so were thrown down on the floor. Fe v/ere thrown onto 
those mattresses that were there that we had been sleeping 
on the night before, .uid there I remained on those 
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mattresses from about, I suppose, a little after twelve, 
until eleven o'clock that evening. There were a couple 
of dead men lying over my feet and a dead woman on my 
head. I was unable to move because of loss of blood and 
because of the people around me. 

Q Do you know the names of any of those persons whom 
you saw lying there dead? 

A Yes. Brother Lucien; Brother Baptist; Brother Arcadius 
the three elder sons of Mrs. Vasques-Prada; and there were 
others, but I cannot remember their names at present. 

Q Were there others lying there who were only wounded? 

A Yes. There was Miss Dionisia Carlos, and Miss Lourdes 
Cojuangco, and the wife of Doctor Uychico, and there were 
one or two children there still living, including that 
little son of Mrs. Vasques-Prada. 

Q Do you know whether any of those people later went to 
the second floor? 

A Yes. About eleven o'clock that night there was -- . 

As a Catholic priest I felt that I was not doing enough for 
the people, so I tried to make my way upstairs and to 
administer the last rites of religion to those who were 
still alive but dying. And I extricated myself and managed 
to administer the last sacraments to many of them, and I 
went upstairs, and I saw lying halfway up the stairs some 
dead bodies. When I reached the entrance to the chapel 
there were other bodies there, dead bodies, and a number 
of people who were wounded. And I made my way creeping 
into the chapel and there I saw inside the chapel some 
brothers lying in the passageway. I went up towards the 
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altar and there was one brother lying before the communion 
rails, dead. In the corner were two other brothers with a 
little boy, the second youngest son of Judge Carlos, lying 
with them, dead. 

I was pretty exhausted when I reached near the altar, 
and I entered the sacristy there, and as far as I remember 
I must have collapsed, because when I awoke the sun was 
streaming in. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Let me interrupt you at that point. 

I ask that this be marked Prosecution's Exhibit No. 

32 for identification. 

(Photograph of ground floor in 
front of wine cellar of De 
LaSalle College was marked 
Prosecution's Exhibit No, 32 
for Identification.) 

(By Captain Calyer) I show you this photograph marked 
for Identification Prosecution's Exhibit No. 32 and ask you 
if you can state what that is? 

A This represents the ground floor in front of the wine 
cellar and in front of the entrance to the staircase, the 
south wing of the college. 

Is that the spot that you have mentioned where the 
bodies were placed on the first floor? 

A Yes. On the floor there against that wall the 
mattresses were, and we were thrown on top of those 
mattresses. 

<.i Can you tell me who the two men are pictured there? 

A The picture of myself and a picture of Brother 

Anthony, and I think I am standing in about the place 
where I was lying for those eleven hours. 
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CAPTAIN CxiLYER; I offer that photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS 5 There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 32 
for Identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and so marked.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 

for identification Prosecution's Exhibit No. 33 and aslc you 

what that represents? 

A This represents the staircase leading from the ground 
floor to the chapel of LaSalle College, and the picture 
shows here, do you call it? — the intermezzo step, halfway 
between the two staircases. At the top of those stairs 
there I saw the dead body of a Filipino. As far as I 
remember now, it was the body of the wife of Ramon Cojuangco. 

A little further up was the body of the wife of Judge Carlos. 
Both of these were dead. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 33 
for Identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and so 
marked.) 

CAPTAIN C-;LYER: I ask that this be marked for iden¬ 
tification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 34. 

(Photograph of entrance to 
chapel of De LaSalle College 
v/as marked Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 34 for Identifi¬ 
cation. ) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you this photograph 
marked for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 34, 
and ask you to tell what that represents? 
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A This represents the entrance to the chapel of De 
LaSalle College. 

Q On what floor of the building is this? 

A This is on the second floor. 

Q Can you tell me the names of the persons shown in 

this picture? 

A There is myself, Brother Anthony, and this was an 
officer that came with us. I do not remember his name. 

Q Is there anything particularly signifleant about the 
positions in which those persons are standing? 

A Yes. Brother Anthony is standing approximately in 
the place where the wife of Mr. Aquino, Jr., died. I am 
standing in the place where I saw the body of the son of 
Dr. Cojuangco. This poor boy was recovering from typhoid, 
and he was sleeping in that room Just behind my back, and 
I saw his dead body lying just whore I am standing. Where 

the officer is standing I saw the dead body of Dr. Cojuangco, 

and also the body of one of the Carlos girls. I think her 
name was Asela. 

CAPTAIN CALYER; I offer this picture in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 34 
for identification was received 
in evidence and so marked.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I ask that this be marked 

Prosecution's Exhibit No. 35 for identification. 

(Diagram of chapel in De LaSalle 
College was marked Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 35 for identification.) 
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Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a diagram marked for 
identification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 35, and I ask 
you if you can tell what that represents? 

A This is a plan of the chapel in De LaSalle College. 

Q That is the second floor? 

A The second floor, yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 35 
for Identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and so 
marked.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Father, will you point out on 
that diagram the place where you saw the bodies in the 
chapel itself? 

A Just inside the door about six or seven feet, a 
little to the left side of the main passageway, I saw the 
bodies of two brothers. Inside the — . Between about the 
second and the last pew on the right side I saw the dead 
body of another brother. Right up in front of the pews 
before the communion rail, before those steps, a little 
to the left side, was the dead body of Brother Haximin, 
and on the right side — I am taking right entering the 
church — 

Q Yes. 

A (Continuing) — on the right side, in the corner 
over here (indicating), I saw the bodies of two brothers 
and the body of the second son, a small boy of nine, of 
Judge Carlos. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: I ask that this photograph be marked 

as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 36. 

(Photograph of portion of chapel 
of De LaSalle College was marked 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 36 for 
Identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked for 
identification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 36 and ask you 
what that represents? 

A That represents the place where I saw the dead body of 
that brother, between the last two pews. 

Q On which side of the chapel is that, sir? 

A That is on the right side on entering. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 36 
for Identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and so 
marked.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I ask that this be marked Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit No. 37 for Identification. 

(Photograph of top corner near 
sanctuary of De LaSalle Chapel 
was marked Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 37 for Identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 

for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 37, and 

ask you what that represents? 

This represents the corner, the top corner near the 

sanctuary on the right side of the De LaSalle College, and 

that was the place v/here I saw the bodies of the two 

brothers and the body of young Carlos. There are marks on 
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the wall that show the blood that was spilt there. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this photograph in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 37 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked,) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I ask that this be marked Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit No. 38 for identification. 

(Photograph of passageway at rear 
of altar in De LaSalle College 
was marked Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 38 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 38 and ask 
you to state what that represents. 

A This represents the passageway at the back of the 
altar in the De LaSalle College, and this was the place 
where we hid during the intervening days after the massacre, 
until the rescue. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this photograph in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 38 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Father, what do you mean when 
you say "we" remained there during the intervening days? 

A On the Tuesday following the massacre, the day after 
the massacre, I was able to go down to the bottom of the 
stairs again, and I found there a number of survivors. Now, 
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some of these accompanied me to the chapel and some of them 
remained behind the altar with me. Others went up to the 
top room above the sacristy behind the altar, and most of 
the time we remained behind that altar, those few that were 
with me. 

Q Calling your attention to the last exhibit which I 
showed you, does there appear in that picture a stairway? 

A Yes. 

Q Where does that lead? 

A That stairway leads to the bottom of the chapel, above 
the sacristy. On the opposite side there is also a stair¬ 
case leading to another room above that sacristy. 

Q Are those the rooms to which these people went? 

A The people went to the room on the left side. 

Q What happened on succeeding days v/hile you were still 
in LaSalle College? 

A During those days the fighting was still going on 

around and it was either Tuesday or Wednesday, I am not 

quite sure which day, I saw two Japanese enter the chapel 

above the choir loft, and there spread gasoline and set 

fire to what was in the gallery. In the gallery there was 

much furniture and my library consisting of about 3,000 

books. These were all burnt by that fire. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I ask that this photograph be marked 

Prosecution's Exhibit No. 39 for Identification. 

(Photograph of organ gallery 
in De LaSalle College was 
marked Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 39 for Identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
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for identification Prosecution's Exhibit No. 39 and ask 
you to state what that represents? 

A This represents the organ gallery in the De LaSalle 
College, and the discoloration on the wall marks the place 
where the fire actually occurred. All along that wall 
were books, pieces of furniture, and other things like 
that. These were all destroyed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER; I offer this photograph in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 39 
for Identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and so 
marked.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I ask that this photograph be marked 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 40 for Identification. 

(Photograph of passageway 
leading into gallery at back 
of church of De LaSalle 
College was marked Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 40 for Identifica¬ 
tion. ) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
for Identification Prosecution's Exhibit No. 40 and ask 
you if you can state what that represents? 

A As far as I know this represents the passageway lead¬ 
ing into the gallery at the back of the church, to the 
organ gallery on the top floor. 

Q That would be the third floor? 

A The third floor. 

Q And what do the marks shown in that picture represent? 

A The marks show the places where the fire had occurred. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this photograph in evidence. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 40 
for Identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and so 
marked.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What, if anything, happened sub¬ 
sequent to the fire? 

A Well, I remained practically all the time behind the 
altar. I only went down once or twice to see if there was 
anyone still living and needing help, but for the most part 
I remained behind the altar. 

Q Until what time? 

A Until about 4:30 on the afternoon of Thursday, the 
l^th of February. 

Q And what happened on that day? 

A About a little before that time I thought that I 
heard American voices in the grounds of the college, but 
I wasn't quite sure and I did not like to tell those with 
me what I had heard. But about 4:30 I was quite certain 
of it, and those with me heard the voices. Then we looked 
around behind the altar and we saw three American soldiers 
in the org^n gallery. I called out to them, but evidently 
I was weak, for I had to call three or four times before I 
could attract their attention. They asked me to stand up. 

I stood up. My sataan, a white sataan, was practically 
brown with blood. They asked me if I could come down to 
them and I managed to creep down through the church and 
told them v/hat had happened and told them about my com¬ 
panions behind the altar and in the sacristy. 
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They took me at once to a piece of ground at the side 
of Santo Scholastica College, and there they treated my 
wounds and gave me a shot of whiskey and put me on the 
ambulance, assuring me that within a few minutes they 
would have rescued all my companions, which they did. I 
was taken first to a clinic in Santa Ana, and after that 
to the convent in Santa Ana. The next day I was taken to 
the military hospital in Santo Tomas University, and there 
I remained for about two weeks until my wounds were well 
enough to permit me to leave. 

Q Going back, Father, to the time of the killing and 
wounding of persons in LaSalle College, will you tell the 
Commission the names of the persons whom you saw dead on 
the first floor of thag building? 

A I saw Brother Baptist dead} Brother Lucien; Brother 
Arcadius; the three sons of Vasques-Prada; Mrs. Vasques- 
Prada. 

Q Were there others on the stairs? 

A On the stairs, the body of Mrs. Cojuangco, Jr., and 
the body of Mrs. Carlos, the wife of Judge Carlos. 

Q Any others on the stairs? 

A I cannot remember the names of any others on the 
stairs at present. 

Q And the names, please, of those whom you saw on the 
second floor? 

A On the second floor I saw the body of Asela Carlos, 
the body of Antonio Cojuangco, the body of the wife of 
Aquino, Jr. That is as far as the entrance to the chapel 
is concerned. Inside the chapel I saw the dead bodies of 
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Brother Lambert, Brother Paul, Brother Maximin, Brother 
William, and there was some other brother whose name I 
cannot remember at present, and the body of the second 
son, the elder son of Judge Carlos. 

Q From your observations of those bodies, Father, can 
you tell the manner in which they met their death? 

A Certainly Mrs. Vasques-Prada's death was caused by 
the blows from a saber, and some of the others from 
bayonet wounds. I can't remember exactly anyone dead from 
a revolver shot. Some were wounded. I can't offhand place 
anyone dead from that. 

Q Do you know the names of any of the persons present 
who survived this incident? 

A Yes. Brother Anthony, Rosario Carlos, Dionisia 
Carlos, and the youngest son of Judge Carlos — I don't 
know his first name — and Lourdes Cojuangco, Ramon 
Cojuangco, Aquino — I do not know his first name. 

Q Were those persons wounded? 

A All of them were wounded except Ramon Cojuangco. 

He escaped wounding. And — I am sorry — I just remember 
the little boy, the youngest son of Judge Carlos. I do 
not think he was wounded. 

Q You mentioned Brother Anthony as a survivor. Do you 
know what happened to the other brothers? 

A The bodies of the other brothers? 

Q No. Do you know what happened to the other brothers? 

A All the other brothers were killed, without exception. 

CAPTAIN CALYERs Your witness. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you, Father. You may go. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
five minutes. 


(Whereupon a short recess was taken.) 
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CAPTAIN CAIYER: Brother Anthony. 

ANTON HEITKANN 

called es a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was exarined °nd testified ps follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 

A May name is Brother Anthony. 

Q ’That is your civil name? 

A Anton Heitmann. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A German citizen. 

Q v ’here do you live at the present time, Brother Anton? 

A At the present tine in the hospital, Santiago Hospital. 

Q Is that the one commonly known as the "Spanish" Hospital? 
A Yes. 

Q Why are you hospitalized at the present time? 

A Because I am still suffering from the wounds I received. 

Q r 'hat wounds are those to which you refer? 

A I received 8 bayonet wounds. 

Q r ’hen and where? 

A I received those bayonet wounds on the 12th of February. 
One is in my chest, two in my abdomen, and five in my arm. 

Q And at what place vrere those wounds inflicted? 

A At Ee LaSalle College. 

Q By whom were they inflicted? 

A By Japanese, marines. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: May we have this marked for identifi¬ 
cation? 
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(A photograph was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No, 41 for identi¬ 
fication, ) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked for 
identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 41, and ask you to 
state what that represents, 

A Those represent my wounds in the' arm, and one in the 
abdomen — two in the abdomen, one in front and one in back. 
CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 41 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you describe for the Commission 
the particular place in LaSalle College where you received 
these wounds? 

A I received the wounds in the chapel, on the left side. 

Q In the front or the rear of the chapel? 

A In front of the chapel. 

Q I show you a diagram of the chapel which has been pre¬ 
viously identified as an exhibit in this case, and ask you to 
point out the specific spots where you were wounded. 

A I was here (indicating) in the left-hand side. 

Q Will you show it to the Commission, so that they may see? 
A This corner here (indicating), 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Indicating a point at the extreme left 
of the photograph, immediately in front of the section marked 
"Pews". 

(A photograph was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 42 for identi¬ 
fication.) 
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Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 42 for identification, and ask you 
to tell what that represents. 

A That is the exact place v/here I was standing when I 
received the bayonet wounds. 

Q Who is the person shown in that picture? 

A That is myself. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer that photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 42 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) V/here did you go after you were 
wounded? 

A After I was wounded I went in the passage between there 

and the dormitory, and I had my bed there and slept the first 

night. The next day I went up to the third floor, in a little 

room up the staircase, and slept in a bed there. 

Q And how long did you stay in that room? 

A I stayed there until the liberation. 

(A photograph was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 43 for identi¬ 
fication.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 43, and ask you to 
state what that represents. 

A This is a group photograph of the Brothers stationed in 
De LaSalle. 

Q Do you know when this photo was taken? 

A It was taken at the beginning of 1940. 
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Q Were all of the persons shown in this photograph still 
at LaSalle College on February 12, 1945? 

A No. Some were interned in Los Banos, and one was in 
Hong Kong at that time. 

Q Will you tell the Commission, by referring to the 
numbers which appear on the photograph, the names of the 
Brothers who were there on February 12, and v/hat happened to 
each of them? 

A No. 6 was there and he was killed. No. 7 also killed — 

Q (Interrupting) Will you state their names? 

A No. 6 was Brother Adolph, he was killed. No. 7, Brother 
Paul, was killed; No. 8, Brother Victor, killed; No. 9* Brother 
Hubert, killed; No. 10, Brother Lucien, killed; No. 12, 

Brother Leo, killed; No. 13, Brother Baptist, killed; No. 15, 
Brother Berthwin, killed; No. 17, Brother John, killed; No. 18, 
Brother Romuald, killed; No. 19, Brother Gerfried, killed; 

No. 22, Brother Maximin, killed; No. 24, Brother Arcadius, 
killed; No. 26, Brother Lambert, killed; No. 28 , Brother 
William, killed. 

Q I call your attention to the person identified by the 
No. 21, and ask you who that is. 

A That is my own person. 

Q I call your attention to the person indicated by 

the No. 3. 

A Beg pardon? 

Q No. 3. 

A Brother Xavier. He had been taken before that and had 

been brought over to the Nippon Club, and we don't know v/hat 
happened to him. 
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Q When was he taken? 

A He was taken 4 or 5 days ahead, on February 7th. 

Q You say he was taken to the Nippon Club? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see tha t? 

A Yes, we saw him and Judge Carlos being taken to the 

Nippon Club, having their hands tied behind their backs. 

Q Did you ever see them after that? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN CALYER; I offer this photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
received in evidence. 

(The photograph above referred 
to was received in evidence 
and marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 43.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you, Brother Anton. That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Mr. Hain. 

MARTIN C. HAIN 

called as a v/itness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 

A Martin Hain. 

Q v'here do you live, Mr. Hain? 

A Right now I am residing at De LaSalle College. 

Q On the 7th of February, 1945» where were you living? 
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A I was living at De LaSalle College. 

Q Were you employed there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In what capacity? 

A As secretary. 

Q In that capacity, were you familiar with the names of 

the Brothers of the La Salle College? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission the names, Both the 
religious names and the civil names of those Brothers, insofar 
as you can reraenber, their ages and nationalities? 

A The first one, the director, was Irish , was about 50. 
His name was William Kelly. Then there was Brother Paul, he 
must have been about 35. He was German. 

Q Do you remember his name? 

A No, I don't. Then there was Brother Lambert, he was 
German, about 28. His name was Ernest Hammerling. And there 
was Brother William, otherwise — he was about 34. Then there 
was Brother Leo; he was Irish. His name was Corcoran; that 
was his last name. He must have been close to 60. Then 
there was Brother Hubert — I don't remember his family name. 

Q What was his nationality? 

A He was German. There was Brother Lucion. Then there 
was Brother — 

Q (Interrupting) Do you remember his name? 

A No, I don't. Then there was Brother Baptist; he was 

American. Then there was Brother Maximin; he was German, he 
was about 29. 

Q Do you remember his name? 
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A No. I don't. Then there was Brother Antonios. 

Q Y/ho? 

A Brother Antonios. 

Q Was he there on the 7th of February? 

A Yes. Then Brother Arcadius; he was German. And Brother 
Paul; he was German. 

Q Perhaps I can help you. Do you remember Brother Victor? 
A Oh, yes, Brother Victor, and Brother Adolph. 

Q Can you tell me Brother Victor's nationality? 

A Brother Victor was a German. 

Q Can you remember his name? 

A No, I don't. 

Q Do you remember Brother Romuald? 

A Yes, Brother Romuald. 

Q And his nationality? 

A German. 

Q Do you remember his name? 

A No. It is pretty hard to remember these German names. 

Q Do you remember Brother Gerfried? 

A Yes, Brother Gerfried; he was German. 

Q Do you remember his name? 

A No. 

Q Do you remember Brother Adolph? 

A Yes. He was German. 

Q Brother Berthwin? 

A Yes, Brother Berthwin was German. 

Q Brother John? 

A Brother John was German. 

Q Do you know what happened to those Brothers whom you 
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have mentioned? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q '’'ill you tell the Commission? 

A About (pause) — 

Q What happened to those Brothers? 

A Well, when I came to LaSalle — that was in February 
15 — I was so shocked to see all the dead bodies there, and 
they were stinking, the smell, and the bodies were all swollen, 
and the dead bodies was all over the place, the first floor 
and the second floor and the stairs and the chapel. I saw 
one girl, her hand cut off, the left arm; part of her dress 
was off. And I saw another lady on the stairs, her head was 
shot. Another Brother was upstairs with soveral bayonet 
wounds. 

Q Let me interrupt you at this point. Do you know the 
name of the girl whom you saw with an arm wound, the wound 
that you described? 

A Yes, sir. Her name was Asela Carlos. 

Q Will you tell the Commission the position of her body 
when you saw it? 

A Her legs were wide open, her dress was up. That was 
very near the top of the second floor. 

Q Was she alive? 

A No, she was dead. 

Q Did you see the bodies of any other persons whom you 
recognized? 

A Yes. I saw the bodies of Brother Haximin, Brother Leo, 
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Brother frcadius, Brother Lucien, Brother Victor, and Mrs. 
Vpsques-Prada. 

Q Going back for a moment to the 7th of February, were 
you at De LaSalle College on that day? 

A Yes, sir, I was at De LaSalle College. 

Q Will you tell the Commission what you saw on that day, 
with reference to Judge Carlos and Brother Xavior? 

A On that day the Japanese came — about 7 Japanese — 
came there and they started to search the place and they 
searched the place. Then tiey asked for the director, and we 
brought the director, Brother Xavior, and they tied him up, 
and Judge Carlos was taken, too, was tied. They took them to 
the Japanese Club, together with two Filipino civilians at the 
same time. It was about 11 o'clock. 

Q Did you see those persons actually taken to the Japanese 
Club? 

A Yes, sir, I did. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 44 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Court please, I should have 
introduced these exhibits before I gave the Defense an opportun¬ 
ity to cross-examine, but if I may reopen my direct long 
enough to introduce these — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may do so. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you this photograph marked 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 44, and ask you 
if you can tell what that is? 
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A That is the boy who used to be our cook at De LaSalle 
College. 

Q Do you recall his name? 

A Yes. Teofilio. 

Q Do you recall his last name? 

A No, I don't. 

Q I show you this paper and ask you if that will refresh 
your recollection as to his last name? 

A Yes. 

Q What is it? 

A Teofilio Candari. 

Q Did you see him at De LaSalle College at any time sub¬ 
sequent to the 7th of February? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Did you see him after he had been wounded? 

A Yes, sir. When they took him to the hospital. 

Q Can you state whether this photograph truly represents 
the wounds which he received? 

A That is the actual wounds he got. 

CAPTAIN CALYERs I offer the photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 44 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 4? 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked for 
identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 45, and ask you to 
state what that represents? 
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That is the same fellow, Teofilio Candari, the cook at 
the LaSalle College. 

Q A view taken from the other side of his person? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Does that also truly represent the wounds which he 
received on February 12? 

A It does* 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 45 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Do you know how many wounds he 
received? 

A Yes. He is shot in the chest, 

DAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you. The witness is excused. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: A question by the Commission. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What were the Japanese that you saw 
around there on the 7th? Soldiers, sailors, or marines, or 
what? 

THE "'ITNESS: I think they were marines, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did you see any soldiers? 

THE WITNESS: No, I don't recall any soldiers. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you. The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, at this time 
I wish to offer in evidence a sworn statement of Teofilio 
Candari. This statement is a part of the official investiga¬ 
tion of this case. 
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CAPTAIN S/NDBERG: The Defense objects to the intro¬ 
duction of this statement, on the same grounds as have been 
previously noted. 

The Defense also wishes to point out that the Prosecu¬ 
tion has had ample opportunity to bring forth the facts; that 
in the interests of an expeditious and orderly record, that 
this likewise be excluded. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. The 
document will be accepted in evidence. 

(The statement above referred 
to was received in evidence 
and marked Prosecution Ex¬ 
hibit No. 46.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: This statement is offered with parti¬ 
cular reference to certain portions. I wish to call the 
attention of the Commission to the questions and answers at 
the bottom of the first page of this statement, in which the 
witness testifies that he saw Judge Carlos and Brother Xavier 
taken from the Nippon Club at about 5 o'clock in the afternoon 
of February 7 to the Rizal Memorial Stadium; from that point 
he later heard shots, and that those men have never been seen 
again. 

I also call the Commission's attention to the witness's 
statement with reference to the death of certain named 
individuals whose bodies he saw and identified; and, finally, 
to his testimony wherein he relates the story of his own 
bayoneting at the hands of the Japanese, the description of 
the wounds that he received, and his statement that he had 
33 wounds all over his body. 

Rosario Carlos. 
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called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 

A Rosario Carlos. 

Q Your age? 

A 21. 

Q Where do you live, Miss Carlos? 

A Right now I am living with my uncle, at 1109 La Torre 
Street. 

Q Keep your voice up, please, so that the Commission might 
hear. 

A I am living with my uncle, at 1109 La Torre Street. 

Q In February of 194-5, where were you staying? 

A At De LaSalle College. 

Q Who else was there with you at that time? 

A My family. Shall I name them, one by one? 

Q Will you name the members of your family, please? 

A My father, Judge Carlos; my mother, Mrs. Juanita Carlos; 
myself; my sisters, Asela, Gloria, Dionisia, Cecilia; my 
brothers, Antonio, and Jose, Junior; and the servants, Isabel, 
Francisco, and Tamayo. Aside from our family -- 
Q Just a moment, please. Of those members of your family 
and the servants whom you have just named, how many are now 
alive? 

A There are four of us in the family and two servants 
living. 

Q Which are those in the family? 
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A My sisters, Gloria, Dionisia; my brother, Jose, Junior; 
and myself. 

Q Which are the servants? 

A Isabel and Francisco. 

Q V/as there also a Cojuangco family? 

A The Cojuangco family were also staying with us at the 
De LaSalle College. 

Q Who were the members of that group? 

A My uncle, Doctor Cojuangco; my aunt, Mrs. Cojuangco; 
my cousins, Ramon and his wife; Natlvidad Cojuangco; Trinidad 
Cojuangco and her husband — she is now Mrs. Aquino; Mr. 
Aquino; Antonio Cojuangco, Jr^ r Lourdes Cojuangco; and an 
adopted boy by the name of Ricardo; and the servants, 
Apolinario, Fortunata, Juana, Felisa, and a male nurse by 
the name of Filomeno, Rita, and Carlos. 

Q How many of that group is still alive? 

A Of the Cojuangco family there are two persons living; 
of the servants, there are four. 

Q Do you know the names of the family who are alive? 

A Ramon and Lourdes. 

Q And the servants? 

A The servants are Juana, Felisa, Filomeno, the nurse, 
and Rita. 

Q V/as there another family by the name of Uychico? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who were the members of that group? 

A Doctor Uychico, Mrs. Uychico, Soledad, Ramon, Pacita, 

and the two servants, Clarita and Helena. 

Q Are there any of that group now alive? 
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A Yes. 

Q Which ones, please? 

A Beg pardon? 

Q Which ones? 

A They are Mrs. Uychico, Soledad, Pacita, and two ser¬ 
vants, Clarita and Helena. 

Q Was there a family named Vasques-Prada? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who were the members of that group? 

A Mr. Vasques-Prada, Mrs. Vasques-Prada, Enrique, 

Herman, Alphonso, Fernando; and the servants, Antonio and 
Armenia. 

Q How many of that group are now alive? 

A Only one son alive; and I don't know about the servants, 

if they live or not. 

Q Which son? 

A Fernando. 

Q What is his age? 

A Five. 

Q Were there also some servants or employees of the College 
staying there at that time? 

A There were six boys at the College, staying at that time. 
Q Do you know their names? 

A I know Anselmo, Ceferino, Julian, Pamfilo, Teofilio, Vice:, 
Q Do you know if any of those persons are still alive? 

A I know Vicente is living; I don't know about the others. 

Q Do you know how many Brothers there were at the College 
on that date? 

A There were 17 Brothers; including Father Cosgrave there 
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were 18. 

Q How many of that group are now alive? 

A One Brother and Father Cosgrave. 

Q Do you know the name of that Brother? 

A Brother Anthony. 

Q Of the persons whom you have named as still alive, do 
you know any of them who wore wounded? 

A In my family, my sisters Gloria and Dionisia and myself 
were wounded. 

Q Will you describe your own wound? 

A I was shot in the left chest. 

Q Yes? The bullet entered the chest? 

A It entered the chest and went out the back. 

Q Did you receive more than one wound? 

A I was wounded later by a shell, a shrapnel hit me. 

Q That was the only wound you received on the 12th? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q By whom was that wound inflicted? 

A By a Japanese soldier. 

Q How close was he to you when you were shot? 

A I was standing face to face. He was right in front of 

me. 

Q What happened to you after you were shot? 

A I found myself falling, so I let go and I found myself 

under a chair. 

Q And where were you at that time? 

A I was on the second floor of LaSalle College, near the 
entrance of the chapel. 

Q At a later time, was there something else that happened 
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to you at that place? 

A Later on, why I heard that there were no more footsteps 
around the place, I decided to change my place because I vvas 
afraid of the shrapnels, they might hit me, because there was 
continued shelling; so I tried to move from my position. I 
was able to move about two feet from my place, and I found 
out that I couldn't go inside the chapel as there was a raised 
platform, and I couldn't raise myself. So I stayed there. 

Then I heard footsteps; some persons must have seen me moving, 
because I felt some persons come near me. 

Q Do you know who those persons were? 

A No, I didn't see. 

Q Do you know whether they were Japanese? 

A I think they were Japanese because they were talking 
in Japanese. 

Q What happened? 

A We11, I heard them talk and laugh. I felt my hands 

changed from the place where they were, and my legs parted. 

I felt them tearing the lower part of my underclothing, but 
I didn't move. 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that, all of a sudden I heard a voice and I felt 
my dress pulled down, and a little while later I felt some¬ 
body step on my stomach. After awhile the talk stopped and 
there was silence again. 

Q On what day was that? 

A On the 12th of February. 

(A photograph was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 47 for identi¬ 
fication. ) 
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Q I show you a photograph marked for identification as 
Prosecution's Exhibit 47, and ask you to state what that is. 

A It is a picture of my cousin, Lourdes Cojuangco. 

Q Does that show the wound received by her at the hands 
of the Japanese? 

A Yes, it shows one of her wounds. 

Q Well, did she have another? 

A She received only one bayonet thrust, but was wounded 
three times. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this picture in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 47 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

(A photograph was narked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 48 for identi¬ 
fication. ) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
for identification as Exhibit 48, and ask you to tell what 
that represents. 

A This is also a picture of Lourdes Cojuangco, with anothe 
bayonet wound. 

Q Does that also show the one seen in the previous 
picture? 

A No, sir. 

(Captain Calyer indicated on Prosecution's Exhibit No. 

48 for identification.) 

THE WITNESS: The one in the previous picture was the 
wound in the upper part; this is in the lower part of the body 
CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this photograph in evidence. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 48 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

(A photograph was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 49 for identifi¬ 
cation.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a picture marked for 
identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 49 and ask you what 
that represents. 

A It is a picture of my sister, with her wounds. 

Q Which sister? 

A Dionisia. 

Q How and when did she receive that wound? 

A She received it on February 12, by a bayonet. 

Q Who had the bayonet? 

A The Japanese. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this photograph in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 49 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

(A photograph was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 50 for identi¬ 
fication. ) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked for 
identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 50, and ask you to 
state what that is. 

A It is also my sister Dionisia, showing two of her 
bayonet wounds inflicted by a Japanese soldier. 

Q At the same time? 
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Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYERj I offer this photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 50 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked Pros¬ 
ecution Exhibit No. 51 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph narked 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 51 for identification, and ask you to 
state what it is. 

A It is a bayonet wound on the leg of my aunt, Mrs. 

Uychico. 

Q When did she receive that wound? 

A She received it by Japanese soldier, who wounded her in 
the leg on February 12. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer that photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 51 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 52 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph narked 
for identification as Prosecution's No. 52, and ask you to 
state what that represents, 

A It is a picture of ray sister Gloria with her one bayonet 
wound in the back, on February 12, 1945. 

Q By the Japanese? 
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A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 52 for 
identification waS received in 
evidence.) 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 53 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked for 
identification as Prosecution Exhibit 53 and ask you to state 
what that represents. 

A This is a picture of myself, showing the bullet wounds 
that I received from the Japanese on February 12, 1945. 

Q Does that picture show the point of entrance or exit? 

A Exit. 

Q Will you point to the position of your body where the 
bullet entered? 

A Here (indicating chest.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer that photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 53 
for identification w^s 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) At any time while you were at 
LaSalle College, subsequent to your wounding, did you have 
occasion to see Juanita Tamayo? 

A Juanita Tamayo? 

Q Yes. 

A Yes. After my wounding, she was the one who gave me 
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water. 

Q Had she been wounded? 

A She was wounded in the hand. One of her fingers was 
taken off, 

(A photograph was marked as 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 54 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 54 and ask you 
etato what, that represents? 

A It is a picture of the hand of Juanita Tamayo, with one 
of the fingers taken off becruse of her bullet wound inflicted 
by the Japanese, also on February 12. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer that photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 54 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Subsequent to your wounding did yarn 
also see Filomeno Inolin at De LaSalle College? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Filomeno Inolin; did you ever see him at LaSalle College? 
The nurse? 

A No, sir, but I would hear his voice. 

Q Do you know whether he was wounded? 

A He was wounded, because he told us that he couldn't 
walk, his legs were paralyzed because of a wound he received 
in the back. 

Q Do you know where he is now? 

A I think he is in the Psychopathic Hospital. I don't know. 
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Q Do you know why he is confined there? 

A Because of his wounds that he received on February 12. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYERs Thank you, Miss Carlos. That is all. 

(Witnes s excus ed.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Servillano Aquino. 

SERVILLANO AQUINO 

a witness called on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 
A Servillano Aquino. 

Q Speak loudly, please, so the Commission will hear. 

A My name is Servillano Aquino. 

Q Your age? 

A 2?. 

Q Where do you live? 

A At 192 San Rafael. 

Q In February 194-5, where were you staying? 

A We were at LaSalle College. 

Q Calling your attention to the 7th of February, 1945, 
will you tell the Commission what happened? 

A On the 7th of February, 194-5, we were gathered, all 
the civilians were gathered together on the second floor of 
the LaSalle College, where we were lined up and searched. 

Q Will you describe for the Commission the method of that 
search? 

A In the search we were put in one single file, and the 
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men were searched for firearms and the females were searched 
maliciously. 

Q What do you mean by that? 

A They were being searched in their breast pockets. I 

don’t think you could hide a gun in the pocket where a dime 

couldn't be hidden. 

Q What else happened at that time? 

A After the search they asked for the head of our group, 

which happened to be Judge Carlos, and the head of the 
Brothers, Brother Xavier. 

Q Were they taken away? 

A Yes, they were. 

Q Have you ever seen them since? 

A No. 

Q Were there other persons taken from the building on 
the 7th? 

A Not that I know of. 

Q Whore were you on that date? 

A In the morning of the 7th we were on the ground floor. 

After the search we stayed most of the time on the second 
floor until we had to take our belongings back again to the 
ground floor and make our shelters on the stairs. 

Q Now, after the 7th, did anything unusual happen between 
that time and the 12th of February of this year? 

A Nothing much, except we were told not to go out of the 
school; we were not even allowed to get water from the well, 
until the 12th. 

Q Was there fighting in the vicinity? 

A I didn't see anybody. We heard a lot of shelling. 
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Q Wore the shells falling near the College? 

A Not until the 12th. 

Q On the 12th were they? 

A On the 12th there were a few shells that dropped by. 1 
remember them. 

Q Now, will you tell the Commission what you observed on 
the 12th of February, 194-5? 

A On February 12, 194-5, after we had our breakfast, and 
then made preparations, then shortly after that we had our 
lunch. Right after lunch the massacre took place. 

Q Did you see any Japanese at that time? 

A Yes. 

Q About how many? 

A There were four Japanese that I saw on the second floor 

If there were more I didn't see them. 

Q Do you know to what branch of service those Japanese 
belonged? 

A From what I know and what I saw, the officer was wear¬ 

ing a cap with an anchor insignia in front. But I couldn't 
tell very well the distinction between the uniforms. 

Q Did you remain on the second floor throughout the in¬ 
cident of the 12th? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Will you tell the Commission what you saw? 

A Right after lunch we were in the room of Antonio 

Cojuangco, Junior, my brother-in-law, who was sick of typhoid 
Q Where was that room located? 

A That room is located on the north side of the entrance 
to the chapel. Together in the room was my father-in-law, 
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the nurse, the sick boy, and my wife. All of a sudden we 
heard shots downstairs. We decided to see what was going on. 
However, on ray way downstairs, I was motioned to go up again 
by one of the people down there, who motioned me to go back 
to the room. 

Q v, hat did you do? 

A I went back to the room and waited there and told ray 
father-in-law that I was asked to go back — rather, summoned 
to go back. 

Q Did you later see some Japanese on the second floor? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q Did you later see some Japanee on the second floor? 

A Yes, I did. After that shot we waited in the room for 
awhile, then we heard another shot which was very close and I 
presume took place on the second floor, then another, and we 
heard the screaming of the girl Asela. 

Q Her last name, please? 

A Asela Carlos. 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that we heard a Japanese voice asking us to come 
out, sort of like that the demand was. 

Q Did you leave the room? 

A Well, we didn't want to go out immediately, but we had 

no choice. 

Q Who went out first? 

A The first one was the nurse, Filoraeno is his first 
name. I don't remember his last name. 

Q Filoraeno Inolin? 

A Yes. I know he has been at the Psychopathic Hospital. 
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Q Who followed him? 

A He was followed by my father-in-law. 

Q Yes? 

A Then I was next. 

Q Nov/, when you got out of the room, what did you 
observe? 

A Right after coming out of the room, I saw, across.to 
the center of the pathway to the chapel, ,.sela Carlos. 

Q V'hat was her condition at that time? 

A She was sitting down and bleeding. Her arm was shot 
and it was dangling, hardly connected to her body, and the 
blood was all over her. 

Q Did you see any other person there? 

A I saw other persons; I don't know who, but I saw the 

persons there. 

Q Who were the other persons whom you recognized? 

A Well, there was Filomono, v/ho was already stabbed — 
that is the nurse. I saw ny little maid. 

Q What is her name? 

A Fortune.ta Salonga. We call her "Ponting". 

Q Is her name Palonga, her last name? 

A Salonga, that is right. 

Q What was her condition? 

A I couldn't say. She was laying down. But I knew she 
was alive, eventually, but right then I thought she was dead. 
Q Had she been wounded? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you observe the wounds? 
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A No, I saw tho blood on the floor, 

Q All right. Now, will you describe the wounding of 
the nurse, Filoneno? 

A I was just coming out when they started on him. They 
summoned him to turn back in this manner (indicating), and 
as soon as he was facing backwards they stabbed him in the 
back. 

Q How many times? 

A I saw one good stabbing. He fell after that. 

(A photograph was marked 
prosecution Exhibit No. 55 
for identification.) 

Q I show you a photograph marked for identification as 
Prosecution's Exhibit 55 and ask you to state what that is? 

A I think this man is Filomeno. The wound is very close 
to what he pointed out to us. I think it affected his spinal 
column, because he was paralyzed for quite some time. 

Q Do you know where he is now? 

A The last time I saw him he was at the Psychopathic 
Hospital. 

CAPTAIN CALYERs I offer this photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence* 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 55 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) After Filomeno was wounded, what 
else did you see? 

A My father-in-law was next in the line. 

Q Who is that? 

A That was Dr. Antonio Cojuangco. 
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Q Whr.t happened to him? 

A He tried to run Inside the chapel. However, they 
overtook him there, and what we heard was only a howl, 

"Owl" 

Q Wheat happened as far as you were concerned? 

A fit that moment I was being summoned to turn back, too. 

/fter seeing that it does really hurt a lot to be stabbed, 

I decided I would like to get killed faster, so I decided I 
might as well fight one of them. I tried to lunge at him, 
tried to hit him. I missed him and he*stabbed me. 

Q Where? 

A Right in the left side, below my nipple here (indica¬ 
ting) and came out through my back. After that stab, he 

Jerked me loose, and at the same time pulling me down. I fell 
on my side, on my left side, and he stabbed me again right 
here (indicating), 

Q Indicating on the right side of the body? 

A The right side, the middle part. After that side, I 
was crouching towards him, trying to get hold of his legs, 
and again he stabbed me at the base of my neck, right here 
(indicating), where the bayonet didn't go quite full inside. 

It went in, I would say, about 7 inches. However, after that 
first stab he decided to push me just like a broom from the 
wall towards the other end of the corridor, and that is when 
it really hurt, because that bayonet went in with all its 
slack. Now, my wife, she was seeing all of these things. 

Q Where was she at that time? 

A She was behind me. She tried to run towards me. How¬ 
ever, they shot her in the back. She lost her balance and 
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fell close to the gate of the chapel. The Japanese followed 
her there and stabbed her again and again in the back. I 
couldn’t help but stare at the guy. After stabbing her he 
came back to me. I suppose he was sore because I was look¬ 
ing at him. He stabbed me twice in tie right side, then after 
that they left me for dead. 

Q Did you see whet happened to Antonio Cojuangco? 

A Yes, Antonio was dragged out of bed, because he could 

hardly walk; he was sick. As a matter of fact, he couldn’t 
even walk. They drug him until he was about close to the 
center of the corridor and stabbed him twice. 

Q What happened to him after that? 

A After the stabbing, they kept shooting around, and then 
went into the room where Antonio Cojuangco was and opened up 
what little canned foods we had left. That we could hear; I 
couldn't see that. I just heard them opening cans and tearing 
up papers. 

Q Whrt happened after that, that you saw? 

A After she — (pause) 

Q After the stabbing? 

A Well, after the stabbing she didn't have any chance. 

She died. 

Q v'hat happened to you after that? 

A I was just right there listening to what they were 

doing• 

Q Was there anything taken from you? 

A Yes, that was the following day. 

Q ’’’hat was taken? 

A The following day one of the Japanese soldiers who was 
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passing by saw me with my watch and ring, shoes, and deprived 
me of my watch, my ring, and my shoes. 

Q Will you speak into the microphone? 

A I think the wire is dead. 

MJOR KERR: You will have to speak louder. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) You say he deprived you of your 
watch, your ring, and your shoes? 

A That is right. 

Q Now, going back to the 12th, what persons did you see 
alive in front of the chapel that night? 

A That night Asela asked for water, and she managed to 
get up. However, after drinking water, she died. I know that 
for a fact. After that my little maid, who was also asking 
for water, and after drinking she died, too. 

Q Is that the person known as Fortunata Salonga? 

A Yes. 

Q You called her what? 

A Ponting. 

Q When did she die? 

A She died very close to the middle of the corridor. 

Q When? 

A Oh. Right after drinking — I would say not more 
than 30 minutes after drinking the water, she died. 

Q Was that on the night of the 12th? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know approximately what time? 

A It was dark; that is all I know. 

Q Were there several other people who died there, also 
that night? 
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A No, but I know for a fact thr.t my father-in-lr.w was 

alive there rnd Rosario Carlos, and the nurse. 

Q Those people were around where you were? 

A Yes. 

Q And were still alive? 

A They were alive. 

Q Now, the next day, the 13th, what did you observe 

outside of the chapel at the LaSalle College? 

A On the day of the 13th, that morning, there were two 
Japanese soldiers or marines — I couldn't tell from the 
uniform. At any rate, two soldiers. 

Q Did they have the same sort of uniforms as those you hod 
seen on the preceding day? 

A They had the same uniforms as the one who bayoneted me. 
Not the officer, though. 

Q Now, what did these two do, that you saw on the 13th? 

A They were passing by, looking around. They saw this 

little girl, Ponting — 

Q That is Fortunata Salonga? 

A Yes. She died rather in an exposed way. Her dress was 
raised up. 

Q Was she dead at this time? 

A Yes, she is very much dead. She died on the evening of 
the 12th. 

Q And this was when? 

A This was on the 13th. 

Q At about what time? 

A It was in the morning. 

Q Now, will you continue to tell the Commission what 
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happened? 

A One of them tore her panties out. At the sane time, he 
was rather trying to rape her, only the poor kid had been 
dead for quite some time; she was pretty stiff. When they 
couldn't part her legs open, they decided to leave her. 

Q What did they do after that? 

A After leaving her, I don't know. All I knew was that i 

wished Footing was' out of the place. 

Q Did you see anything with reference to Rosario Carlos? 

A Yes, I did, 

Q Will you tell the Commission what you saw? 

A I wouldn't be sure if they are the same people, because 
there was a lapse of time between the two incidents, but 
Rosario Carlos was laying farther north than Ponting. /nother 
two Japanese came and tried to open — I think they tried to 
take off her panties. At that moment they heard the voice of 
one of their officers, I think, and they immediately stood up, 
and sure enough, the sergeant was coming and called them, and 
before leaving, one of them oven stepped on the stomach of 
Rosario Carlos. 

Q Was there anything else of particular interest that 
happened on the 13th? 

A Well, the shelling was continued. That is all there 
was to it. 

Q And other people died on that day? 

A There were a lot of people died, ever since we were 
stabbed. Some of the Brothers. The Brothers were inside the 
chapel, and we couldn't see all of them, but we could hear 
them say, "Brother so-and-so just died. Let us pray for him." 
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A No, but I know for a fact that my father-in-law was 

alive there rnd Rosario Carlos, and the nurse. 

Q Those people were around where you were? 

A Yes. 

Q And were still alive? 

A They were alive. 

Q Now, the next day, the 13th, what did you observe 

outside of the chapel at the LaSalle College? 

A On the day of the 13th, that morning, there were two 
Japanese soldiers or marines — I couldn't tell from the 
uniform. At any rate, two soldiers. 

Q Did they have the same sort of uniforms as those you had 
seen on the preceding day? 

A They had the same uniforms as the one who bayoneted me. 
Not the officer, though. 

Q Now, what did these two do, that you saw on the 13th? 

A They were passing by, looking around. They saw this 

little girl, Ponting — 

Q That is For tuna, ta Salonga? 

A Yes. She died rather in an exposed way. Her dress was 
raised up. 

Q Was she dead at this time? 

A Yes, she is very much dead. She died on the evening of 
the 12th. 

Q And this was when? 

A This was on the 13th. 

Q At about what time? 

A It was in the morning. 

Q Now, will you continue to tell the Commission what 
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happened? 

A One of them tore her panties out. At the same time, he 
was rather trying to rape her, only the poor kid had been 
dead for quite some time; she was pretty stiff. When they 
couldn't part her legs open, they decided to leave her. 

Q What did they do after that? 

A After leaving her, I don’t know. All I knew was that i 

wished Ponting was out of the place. 

Q Did you see anything with reference to Rosario Carlos? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Will you tell the Commission wh^t you saw? 

A I wouldn't be sure if they are the same people, because 
there was a lapse of time between the two incidents, but 
Rosario Carlos was laying farther north than Ponting. /nother 
two Japanese came and tried to open — I think they tried to 
take off her panties. At that moment they hoard the voice of 
one of their officers, I think, and they immediately stood up, 
and sure enough, the sergeant was coming and called them, and 
before leaving, one of them oven stepped on the stomach of 
Rosario Carlos. 

Q Was there anything else of particular interest that 
happened on the 13 th? 

A Well, the shelling was continued. That is all there 
was to it. 

Q And other people died on that day? 

A There were a lot of people died, ever since we were 
stabbed. Some of the Brothers. The Brothers were inside the 
chapel, rnd we couldn't see all of them, but we could hear 
them say, "Brother so-and-so just died. Let us pray for him." 
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That kept on going on the following day. 

Q Did there come a time when you moved from your posi¬ 


tion outside the chapel? 






¥ 
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A. Yes. That was on the dawn of the ,14th. My brother- 
in-law had me nove from the place where I was. That was 
at the entrance of the chapel. He had me placed behind the 
altar. He was afraid that if the Japanese cane back the 
following morning and saw us still there, they would be 
suspicious and find out we were alive, because we were sup¬ 
posed to be dead, and the place was burned. 

Q Did you see it burned? 

A I saw the toilet burned. 

Q When was that? 

A That was on the night of the 14th. 

Q By whom was it burned? 

A The Japanese soldiers. 

Q Was there anything else in connection with that fire 
that you recall? 

A Yes. The first time they attempted to start the fire, 
they were successful, and left immediately after the fire 
had started. There was a Brother v/ho was close to us who — 
Q Do you remember his name? 

A Yes. Brother Hubert. 

Q What did he do? 

A He tried to get up. We thought it was impossible for 
him to get up, because he was weaker than any one of us; 
we thought he was the next one to die. However, he managed 
to get up, looked for the two bottles of carbon tetrachloride, 
which he had hidden. He found this bottle and put out the 
fire, then came back to us and laid down. However, shortly 
after that the Japanese came back and saw that the fire was 
extinguished, so they started it over again. For the second 
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time, Brother Hubert got up, put the fire out. During his 
second attempt at putting it out, he was caught when the 
Japanese returned. 

Q And what happened? 

A All we heard was him saying "Ugh. 1 ", just like that — 
twice. 

Q Did you see him after that? 

A No. 

Q Did you remain behind the altar until the Americans 
arrived? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q When did they come? 

A They came on the 15th, about 500, I would say. 

Q At that tine were you and the other persons still 

alive rescued? 

A Father Cosgrave was close to me — 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Just a moment. I don’t think you 
understood the question. 

Will you read the question, please? 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter as 
above recorded.) 

A Those that were rescued were alive, naturally. 

Q (By Captain Calyor) I think you still have it a little 
bit reversed. Those who were alive were rescued, is that 
correct? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, subsequent to your leaving the LaSalle College 
did you at a later time have occasion to look for bodies 
of members of your family? 
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THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you read the question? 

(The question referred to was rend by the reporter as 
above recorded.) 

A After leaving De LaSalle, I was back on ny feet, we 
tried to identify the bodies where they were buried. 

Q And where was that? 

A That was in the district of Paco, close to the factory 
there. 

Q Were you able to identify any bodies at that place? 

A Yes, we were able to identify my father-in-law. 

Q Dr. Cojuangco? 

A Yes, Dr. Antonio Cojuangco. And Asela Carlos, Mrs. 
Antonio Cojuangco, Dr. Uychico, my wife, Antonio Cojunngco, 
Jr., and the body of Mrs. Ramon Cojuangco. They were all 
at the same tine. 

Q What was done with those bodies? 

A We covered them up and put then in caskets, lowered 

them down again and buried them v/here they were to start 
with. 

Q And are they still there? 

A They are still there, and we have a monument there 
for them. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You nay examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If you please, that completes the 

testimony in this incident. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, this is case 
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number 28. The first witness is Alfred Lagnay. 

ALFRED V. LAGMAY 

a witness called on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name and address. 

A 412 Espana Street, Sanpaloc, Manila. 

Q What is your name? 

A Alfred Lagnay. 

Q What do you do? 

A I am at present not working, but I used to be a 
student, 

(A photostat was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 56 
for identification.) 

Q Will you look at Prosecution Exhibit No. 56, and say 
whether or not that is on accurate description of the area 
bounded by Taft Avenue, Oregon Street, San Marcelino Street 
and Padre Faura Street? 

A Yes, it is an accurate description of the place. 
CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 56 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Now, on the evening of February 
10th, will you tell us vhere you were? 

A About between 7 o'clock and 7 ’ 30, we were at the 
vacant lot. We were supposed to be fleeing from a turning 
home. 
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number 28. The first witness is Alfred Lagmay. 

ALFRED V. LAGMAY 

a witness called on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name and address. 

A 412 Espana Street, Sanpaloc, Manila. 

Q Y/hat is your name? 

A Alfred Lagmay. 

Q What do you do? 

A I am at present not working, but I used to be a 
student. 

(A photostat was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 56 
for identification.) 

Q Will you look at Prosecution Exhibit No. 56, and say 
whether or not that is an accurate description of the area 
bounded by Taft Avenue, Oregon Street, San Marcelino Street 
and Padre Faura Street? 

A Yes, it is an accurate description of the place. 
CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 56 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Now, on the evening of February 
10th, will you tell us where you were? 

A About between 7 o'clock and 7;30, we were at the 
vacant lot. V/e were supposed to be fleeing from a turning 
hone. 
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Q By a "vacant lot", you mean the area narked "Vacant 
lot" on Colorado Street In Exhibit 56? 

A Yes. 

Q What were you doing there? 

A We were supposed to be taking refuge from our burn¬ 
ing hones there, since there was no other place to go, since 
all around us were Japanese; we had to stay there. 

Q You will have to speak louder. 

A We were supposed to be taking refuge fron our burning 
hones, and since the whole area was surrounded by Japanese 
and there was no other place to go to, we had to stay in 
that vacant lot there. 

Q All right. And what happened there? 

A We stayed there for about between 15 minutes and a 

half hour. Then we had some Japanese beckon to us to go 
toward Padre Faura. 

Q Padre Faura Street? 

A Yes. 

Q What tine was that? 

A That was about quarter to eight, 

Q Quarter to eight in the evening? 

A Yes. 

Q How many people were in this area that you speak of 
as a "vacant lot"? 

A I figure there must have between 50 and 70 people, 

Q What did you do after the Japanese instructed you to 
go toward Padre Faura Street? 

A We immediately got a few of our belongings and we 
started coning toward Padre Faura Street, and in Padre Faura 
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Street there was a line of soldiers and officers there, 
all with rifles and fixed bayonets, sir, and they v/ere lead¬ 
ing us to the corner of Padre Faura Street and Taft Avenue. 

Q You say you went to the corner of Padre Faura and Taft 
Avenue? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And v/hat happened there? 

A The Japanese separated the women and the children 
from the men and the older boys, sir, and in the meantime 
they were unloading a trucks of Japanese soldiers there. 

Q What did the women do? 

A They v/ere led towards the Philippine General Hospital. 
Q What did the men do? 

A They had to stay behind, because the Japanese forced 
them to stay in that spot there. 

Q Ey "that spot", you mean the corner of Taft Avenue 
and Padre Faura Street? 

A Yes, in front of the Corona Restaurant. 

Q Will you look at Prosecution Exhibit No. 56 and in¬ 

dicate v/here you mean? 

A Here (indicating). This place marked "J". 

Q Can you describe, a little more accurately — is that 
in the middle of the street? 

A It is in this area covered by a white rotunda, on 
the corner of Padre Faura and Taft Avenue, right in front 
of that (indicating. 

Q In front of the building marked 9? 

A Yes. 

Q And that building narked 9; v/hat is that? 
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A That was the Corona Restaurant. 

Q What did the men do there? 

A For a while, the Japanese started shoving us towards 
the front of the restaurant, and for a moment v/e thought 
that v/e were being told to proceed and go ahead, but 
apparently they were trying to put us in a more orderly 
line. There were about a little over a hundred people 
there I figure. 

Q A hundred men and boys? 

A A hundred men and boys. 

Q In front of the Corona store? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V/ill you describe how they were lined up? 

A It wasn't exactly an orderly line. It was rather — 
more or less confused and disorderly, but I think it must 
have been about a little over 20 men long, most probably 
25 , and four or five men deep. 

Q You mean the line was 20 men long and about 5 men 
deep, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q All right. What happened then? 

A The Japanese asked us whether we had any arms or 
pistols, sir, and we told then we never had any. 

Q Did they find any arms or pistols in the group? 

A No, they didn't even search us, sir. They just 

simply asked us whether we had any arms, sir. 

Q Yes? 

A Then the soldiers were forming a semi-circle around 

the group, and then before we knew it a machine gun, which 
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was placed right at the very center of that seni-circle 
broke loose — rather, fired — 

Q Excuse me. Where was the seni-circle of soldiers? 

On Taft Avenue? 

A Yes. 

Q And the machine gun was set up on Taft Avenue? 

A Yes, sir. As a natter of fact, there were two semi¬ 

circles: An inner and an outer one, the inner composed of 
about 10 to 15 soldiers, and the outer one composed of 
about the same number. 

Q You say the machine guns started firing, is that right? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Go on from there. 

A Then everybody fell, those who were hit by the machine 
gun and those who were not, both, so as not to expose then- 
selves to the fire. Then there was moaning, screaming and 
crying; then the soldiers closed in with their bayonets, 
including the officers, who drew their broad swords, and 
then the officers hacked right and left, up and down the 
line. 

Q They did what? 

A They struck with their sabers, sir, and the soldiers 
joined in with their bayonets and with their iron pointed 
poles, sir; kept on thrusting up and down the line. 

Q Had you been wounded up to this tine? 

A I wasn't hit by the machine gun, but an officer — I 
was at the end of the line, and an officer cane along and 
tried to hit me v/ith his sword. I rose astride on my 
knees, sir, and then when the broad sword went down I was 
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able to swerve to the left, and it missed me. I grabbed 
the sword and tried to push him away, but he drew it. 

When I released the broad sword, simultaneously an officer 
took his gun and shot me point blank. He was about three 
meters away from me only. Then I fell backwardss. 

Q What kind of a gun? 

A A pistol. 

Q Where did that hit you? 

A Right here (demonstrating). 

Q Will you stand up and face the other way, so the Com¬ 
mission can see that? 

A It is a compound fracture (indicating arm). 

CAPTAIN PACE: Is it stipulated that the witness is 

indicating a scar on his left elbow, for the sake of the 
record? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Pace.) All right. What happened then? 

A Then I fell backwards. Then when I was felling back¬ 

wards the officer again struck me with the broad sword, and 
it hit me right here in the leg (indicating). For a moment 
I wasn't conscious, only for a few seconds, sir. Then when 
I tried to open my eyes a little, so I could see what was 
going on around me, tho officers and the soldiers kept on. 
The officers were striking v/ith their broad sv/ords up and 
down, and the soldiers v/ith their bayonets and iron pointed 
poles, sir. 

Q Nov/, you testified that you were lined up at about 
8 o'clock in the evening of February 10th, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q How long did the machine gun fire into the group? 

A For a brief moment only, but the officers and the 

soldiers kept on striking with their broad swords and 
thrusting with their bayonets for about 10 minutes or so. 

Q Then what happened? 

A Then the officers stopped striking with their sabers 
and wiped them on the backs of the dead and then put them 
in their — put their sabers back in their sheaths, sir. 

Q You mean they wiped the blood off of them on the backs 
of the dead? 

A Yes, sir. Then after about five minutes after the 
officers finished striking with the sabers, the soldiers 
probably got tired already and they were satisfied that 
everybody was dead, and stopped. Somebody was apparently 
calling them from the direction of Padre Faura — 

Q I beg pardon? 

A Somebody was calling then from the direction of 
Padre Faura. Then the soldiers moved over — I mean went 

away, leaving about two or three soldiers behind them, 

and those who were still alive and could get up fled for 
their lives, sir. , 

Q Were you one of the group who fled? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Out of the 100 people that you approximate were there, 
will you give the names of any that you know to have been 
killed? 

A Mr. Jose Lazaro, age 27, my closest companion. 

Q Yes? 

A Professor Delfin De La Paz, Sr., professor at the 
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University of the Philippine Islands. Justice Anacleto 
Diaz. 

Q Supreme Court Justice Diaz? 

A Yes. And Luis Samanillo. 

Q Yes? 

A That is all. 

Q Do you remember Janes Woo, Sr.? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q A Chinese? 

A Yes, Janes Woo, Sr. 

Q Did you see Justice Diaz before he was killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Under what circumstances? 

A He was being brought over to that corner, carried 
over by some others, and he was laid dovm on the sidewalk. 

I presumed then that he was sort of an invalid. 

Q He was unable to walk himself, is that right? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) You have referred to these 

Japanese a number of times as "soldiers." Can you state 
definitely v/hether they were members of the Japanese Army 
or of the Japrnose Navy? 

A You mean these people who took part in the massacre? 

Q That is right. 

Q I cannot 3ay definitely whether they wore of the army 
or navy. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. You are excused. 

(Witness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Delfin De La Paz, Jr. 

DELFIN DE LA PAZ, JR 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been duly sworn, wa3 examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

MAJOR KERR: Be sure to speak loudly. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name and 
address, please? 

A Delfin De La Paz, Jr., 849 Don Quijote Street, 
Sanpaloc. 

Q How old are you, Delfin? 

A 15. 

Q Do you remember February 10th, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened to you on that date? 

A About 7 o’clock in the night, when the neighborhood 
was burning, we went to a vacant lot, where the Japanese 
took us and told us to go to the hospital, Philippine 
General Hospital. 

Q I show you Prosecution Exhibit No. 56, and ask you 
if the vacant lot you refer to is the same one marked on 
there? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q What happened after you were taken to the lot? 

A The Japanese told us to go to the Philippine General 
Hospital, and when we were in the corner of Padre and 
Taft Avenue they separated the men from the women, and 
they told the v/omen to proceed to the hospital, and we 
were lined up in the corner in front of the Corona Res- 
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taurant. 

Q The Corona store? 

A Yes, restaurant, 

Q At the corner of Taft and Padre Faura? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was with you then? 

A My father. 

Q What was his name? 

A Delfin De La Paz, Sr, 

Q Did you see anybody else being taken there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was that? 

A Justice Anacleto Diaz. 

Q How vras Justice Diaz being taken from Padre Faura? 

A He was being carried by his two sons. 

Q Do you renenber the names of the sons? 

A No, sir. 

Q Was he able to walk at all? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you itiow what was wrong with him? 

A No, sir. 

Q You saw him carried by his two sons to the Corona 

store, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened after you were all gathered at the store 
there? 

A The Japanese lined us up and they asked us if we 
wanted to die. Then they started talking to each other, 
and they began to shoot. 
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taurant. 

Q The Corona store? 

A Yes, restaurant. 

Q At the corner of Taft and Padre Faura? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was with you then? 

A My father. 

Q What was his name? 

A Delfin De La Paz, Sr. 

Q Did you see anybody else being taken there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was that? 

A Justice Anacleto Diaz. 

Q How was Justice Diaz being taken from Padre Faura? 

A He was being carried by his two sons. 

Q Do you remember the names of the sons? 

A No, sir, 

Q Was he able to walk at all? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you 'now what was wrong with him? 

A No, sir. 

Q You saw him carried by his two sons to the Corona 

store, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened after you were all gathered at the store 
there? 

A The Japanese lined us up and they asked us if we 
wanted to die. Then they started talking to each other, 
and they began to shoot. 
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Q What v/ere they shooting with? 

A Machine guns. 

Q Yes? 

A And they also had rifles. 

Q Yes? 

A And when the people v/ere starting to fall down, they 
stopped shooting and went near us and started bayoneting. 
Then after 10 ninutes they went out, and I tried to escape 
but the Japanese saw ne and shot ne. 

Q Where did they shoot you? 

A In the feet. 

Q Whereabouts? 

(The witness indicated.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: The record v/ill show that the witness 
is indicating his left ankle. 

Q (By Captain Pace) And what happened then? 

A I tried to escape, and they did not touch ne. I 
went to the house of a doctor, where he treated ny v/ounded 
and that house was then burned. V/e v/ent to Padre Faura 
again, v/here the next morning the Anerleans got us there. 

Q The Americans what? 

A The Americans liberated us. 

q What happened to your father? 

A He was killed. 

Q Could you give ne the names of anybody else that you 
know who was killed on that corner? 

A Eustacio Jimenez. 

Q Eustacio Jimenez? 

A Yes. Felino Angeles, James Woo, Sr., and James Woo, 








Jr. 

Q How about Justice Diaz and his two boys? 

A Yes, they were there. 

Q Anybody else? 

A And Jose Lazaro. 

Q Hoy; nany people do you estimate v/ere killed there 

that you don*t know the names of? 

A About 50. 

Q 50? 

A 50 men. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(V/itness excused) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Dr. Diaz. 

DR. MOSES Z. DIAZ 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been first duly sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name and address, please. 

A 649 A Galicia Street. 

Q What is your name? 

A Moses Diaz. 

Q . What is your profession? 

A Physician. 

Q You will have to speak louder. 

A I am a physician. 

Q Who is your father? 

A My father was Associate Justice Anacleto Diaz. 
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Q And about February 10th, will you describe what the 
physical condition of your father was? 

A I did not see ny father on that date. 

Q I mean, in that general period of tine, prior to 
February 10th, 1945. 

A On that particular day I did not see ny father, sir, 
because I was living on the other side of the river near 
the university, Tomas. 

Q What was his physical condition during the early 
part of February? 

A He was developing paralysis about a month and a half 
or two months before the Americans arrived. 

Q Was he able to walk by hinself? 

A No. He couldn*t move both legs, especially his right 
leg. 

Q Now, you didn*t see your father on February 10th, 
did you? 

A I did not, sir. 

Q V/hen did you see your father for the first tine 
after February 10th? 

A I saw him when I went to the intersections of Taft 
Avenue and Padre Faura Street, because ny mother told me 
that she left my father for the last tine in that place. 

I went there with two servants and a caretaker, and we 
picked the dead bodies off ny two brothers and ny father. 

Q I show you Prosecution Exhibit No. 56, and ask you 
to indicate where you found your father*s and two brothers' 
bodies. 

A This place (indicating). 









Q You are indicating building number 9? 

A It must have been that place. 

Q Is that where you are pointing? 

A Yes. 

Q What are your two brothers' nanes? 

A One is Teodoro, and the other one is Carlos Diaz. 

Q And you identified your father and those two brothers, 

is that right? 

A I was able to identify those two brothers because 
they were whole and intact, but ny father was — I just 
found his charred body. 

Q Did you see any other bodies there? 

A I saw also the bodies of 16 persons, and I took 

all these bodies and buried then. 

Q What was the condition of the sidewalk In front of 
the building there at that tine? 

A The sidewalk close to the wall of the house, the 
restaurant, is cemented, but part of it is not. 

Q What? 

A It is cemented, I say, but part of it, the part close 
to the street — part of it is not cemented. 

Q Yes? 

A And in this place I picked up one body, a Chinese 
by the name of Janes Woo. 

Q Was there any debris on the sidewalk? 

A There was none that I remember. 

Q How about the roof of the building? 

A Well, the roof of the building covered part of the 


sidewalk, had fallen, 








Q You didn't look under there to see if anybody — 

A I tried ny best to see if r.ny other bodies were in¬ 

side of the roof, but I couldn't see under. 

Q You couldn't? 

A I couldn't see under. 

Q You don't know whether there were r.ny bodies under 

there? 

A I left one, just one body that I wasn't able to re¬ 
cover, because he was so under several little pieces of 
wood and iron; I thought it would take ne one whole day 
to ronove the body, so I didn't take any nore. 

Q On February 16th, did you find anything unusual? 

A February 16th? I don't remember. 

Q That is two days after you found your father's body. 
Did you see anybody else's body in that neighborhood? 

A I went — after I buried the bodies of ny father and 
two brothers and the rest of the people there, I vent to 
Colorado to recover sone bodies they left there, and as 
we were digging and removing the debris one of the servants 
told us that a person by the none of Papa, they found him 
dead on the other side, the back yard in the lot behind 
the house. 

Q You found the body of Janes Papa, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q He is an American citizen? 

A I do not know about that. 

(A statement was marked as 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 

57 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: At this tine I would like to offer in 
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evidence Prosecution Exhibit ITo . 57 for identification, 
which is the sworn statement of Tinr. Jensen Conboa, to 
offer further evidence r.s to the death of Junes Papa 
T/hon the witness just stated he found. I can further state 
that this witness, to the best of ny knowledge, is in the 
United States at this tine. 

GJINERAL REYNOLDS: It will be accepted in evidence — 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We expect to object, sir; we are 
still studying it. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Hay I read the last two questions on 

this statelier.t? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: It hasn't been received in evi¬ 

dence. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I beg your pardon. 

CAPTAIN : EEL: If the Connission please, we object to 
the adnission of this offered exhibits for the reasons 
that have already been given in connection with all of 
the other depositions and statenents in this hearing. I 
night add that this exhibit probably shows as well as 
anything the sense and the reason and the intelligence 
behind the rule that does not pernit this sort of thing 
in any ordinary hearing. If the Connission will notice, 
the questions and answers are quite naturally so phrased 
as to be of benefit to the Prosecution. The Defense has 
had no opportunity to file similar questions or differ¬ 
ent questions, and we have had no opportunity to find out 
what questions and answers that the Prosecution didn't like 
were renoved. 

But norc than that, I want to call the Connission's 
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attention to the last question and answer, which is not 
only double hearsay, but double hearsay based on a con¬ 
jecture, of vrhich the witness could not possibly have any 
knowledge; which, I third: you can see at a glance, is ex- 
trenely prejudicial, that it is put in for prejudicial 
purposes. 

We strongly object to this statement. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The final question and its answer 
will be stricken fron the record and from this document. 
With that exception, it is accepted as evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 57 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: May I read the last two questions 

and answers on the bottom of the first page, sir? That 
is page 2 of four pages. 

"Q During the tine that the Japanese occupied 
Manila did you witness any atrocities inflicted 
by the Japanese upon civilian or riilitary per¬ 
sonnel? 

"A I witnessed the execution of James Papa, who 
lived in the Y1ICA located at the corner of Oregon 
and Pennsylvania Streets. 

"Q Will you please describe whnt you saw? 

"A The Japanese had set fire to the YMCA build¬ 
ing, and Janes Papa was shot while fleeing fron 
the burning building. He was shot directly in 
front of my hone." 

No further questions. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 


(Witness excused) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: May I have these documents marked 

for identification? 

(Frosecution Exhibits Nos. 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64 
65, 66, 67 and 68 marked 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, at this 
time I would like to offer Prosecution Exhibit Nos. 58, 59, 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67 and 68, which are statements 
of witnesses which were taken by the investigators in this 
case, which are offered for the purpose of identifying 
the bodies of the 39 victimes that it is alleged v/ere 
killed in this case. 


CAPTAIN SANDEERG: The Defense will have to examine 

these documents and requests time for that purpose. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
8:30 A. IJ. tomorrow morning. 

(At 1635 hours, 30 October 1945, the trial was ad¬ 
journed to 0830 hours, 31 October 1945.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution will proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all of the members of the Commission 
are present, the Accused and Defense counsel are present, 
and the Prosecution is ready to proceed. 

MAJOR OPINION: If the Commission please, this case 
is called National Psychopathic Hospital. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to say 
that a matter was pending when we recessed yesterday that 
should be handled before we proceed. 

MAJOR ICERR: Does the Commission refer to the state¬ 
ments which were offered in evidence yesterday? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: At which time the Defense request¬ 
ed time to study them. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense objects to the intro¬ 
duction of these statements on the same grounds as have 
previously been noted. The Defense requests also that 
this objection be noted for any future depositions of this 
sort and requests the Commission that such objection be 
noted without having been stated as a running objection 
unless otherv/ise expressed by counsel. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission accepts that 
statement. 

Subject to objection by any member of the Commission 
the documents in question are accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibits Nos. 

58 through 68, inclusive, 
were received in evidence 
and so marked.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Counsel will proceed. 

MAJOR OPINION: Sirs, this case is described in 
Paragraph 19 of our Bill of Particulars. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Pardon me, sir. I would like to ask 
a question as to whether the Prosecution is through with 
the case that they were putting in yesterday afternoon in 
connection with which these particular exhibits were 
offered. 

MAJOR KERR: We are. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Then I should like to ask the Prose¬ 
cution about the statement of Liese Lotte Stamer de Perez. 
The Prosecution gave the Defense a group of statements 
having to do with this case that was discussed yesterday 
afternoon, and they have seen fit to put in all except 
this one. I should like to know if they intend to put in 
this statement of Liese Lotte Stamer de Perez later, and, 
if not, whether it should not go in now as part of this 
case. 

MAJOR KERR: No. That is purely corroborative, sir, 
and we shall not offer that. It is not being offered in 
evidence. 

CAPTAIN REEL: You do not intend to offer this in 
evidence? 

MAJOR KERR: That is correct. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you. 

LUCIO MARIANO 

called as a witness by and on behalf of the Prosecution, 
being first duly sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows: 









DIRECT EXAMINATION 


Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name. 

A Lucio Mariano. 

Q . Age? 

A Fifty-one. 

Q Address? 

A National Psychopathic Hospital, Mandaluyong, Rizal. 

Q Civil status? 

A Married. 

Q Are you working in a governmental institution? 

A I am the administrative officer of the National 

Psychopathic Hospital. 

Q Will you please state, where is that National Psycho¬ 

pathic Hospital? 

A It is in the municipality of Mandaluyong, Province 

of Rizal, about nine kilometers from the heart of the City 
of Manila. 

Q c howing you this Exhibit 68 of the Prosecution, 

please tell the Commission, if you know, what it repre¬ 
sents, or what it purports to represent. 

A This is the map showing the location of the build¬ 

ings. 

Q Of what? 

I Of the National Psychopathic Hospital. In short, 

this is the compound of the National Psychopathic 
Hospital. 

Q Will you please show the wards written on each of 

them? 

A Here are shown, as marked, Pavilion No. 1, Pavilion 






No. 2, Pavilion No. 3» Pavilion No. 4, Pavilion No, 5, the 
kitchen, the storeroom, the administration building, and 
several other small cottages. 

Q Does this Exhibit 69 truly represent the situation 
and the location of each of the buildings or offices men¬ 
tioned by you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where were you on early noon of 8 February 1945? 

A I was at the administration building in one of its 
rooms. 

Q What were you doing at the time in that building? 

A I was in my room, in my temporary room, rather, at 

that time, resting for to start the afternoon work on that 
day. 

Q Did anything unusual transpire that morning while 

you were in your room? 

A That afternoonj yes, sir. 

Q Will you please tell the Commission what it was? 

A About 12:30 or 1:00 o'clock that afternoon a group 
of Japanese officers and men entered the compound of the 
Psychopathic Hospital. 

Q How many were they? 

A I cannot tell the exact number, but there were many. 

Q How were they dressed? 

A They were dressed in their uniform as military men 
of the Japanese forces. 

Q Could you identify their unit? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q ./ere they Marines or Army soldiers? 
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A I think they were Marines. This could be visibly 
seen because of their caps, and then some signs on their 
uniform. 

Q Were there any officers with them? 

A Yes, sir; several. 

Q Several. More or less, would you be able to state 
how many? 

A At least about five or six of them I recognized as 
officers. 

Q How did they come? Walking or rushing? 

A They entered the compound rushing, and they spread 
in the different buildings and places of the hospital with 
rifles, drawn-out pistols, drawn-out sabers, and some of 
them carrying spears, long spears. 

Q How about machine guns? 

A There were also two machine guns with them. 

Q What did they do after awhile? 

A They spread in the different places of the hospital 
shooting, apparently terrifying the people of the compound. 
They then entered the different buildings and ordered all 
the people in to get out, and we were directed to head to 
Pavilion 1 and 2 on this map, all with raised hands. 

Q Who told you to raise your hands? 

A The officers and soldiers who went to each room. 

Q Please proceed. 

A When we were — then we were directed to —. In my 

case, I was directed to Pavilion No. 2 as shown here. 

Some were directed to Pavilion No. 1, still with raised 
hands. We were gathered in the lobby of Pavilion 2, and 
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before allowing us to sit down, still with our hands raised, 
we were searched. 

Q By whom? 

A By some of the Japanese guarding that building. 

Q What else happened? 

A Then while we were gathered in that lobby people from 
the different places were still coming in, led by some 
Japanese with fixed bayonets. In the turmoil in the place 
where I was, one female patient, an insane, who happened to 
be in that group, or brought into that group, got excited 
and apparently very confused. So she started to cry and 
shout. One of the Japanese officers approached her and 
gave her a blow, this way (illustrating). 

Q Whereabouts ? 

A On the face. The patient fell down on the cement 
floor. Then the same officer grabbed her up, grabbed her 
back to put her up, but she would not because she was so 
confused. Then the officer gave her another blow. 

Q On what part of her body? 

A And the patient fell, apparently, on the cement floor. 
Then he kicked her, and apparently she was unconscious, and 
the Japanese officer called for one of our physicians there 
and directed him to fix her up. 

Q What was the name of that physician? 

A Doctor Clarin; Jose Clarin. 

Q Please proceed. 

A At the same time some more people were coming in. I 
saw one of our patients by the name of Pedro Morro being 
led by another Japanese into our group. The patient, when 
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entering the lobby where I was, was judoed by the sentry 
guarding the door of the lobby. He fell on his back flat 
on the cement floor, hitting his head on the pavement. 
Suddenly I saw him flat on his back, and blood started to 
gush out of his nose and mouth. I thought he was dying. 
Then another officer came and tried to hold his face and 
find out v/hat was wrong, but blood continued gushing out 
of the patient's nose and mouth. When he was apparently 
dead the same officer who judoed him down came and kicked 
him on the face. I don't know which side, but he was 
kicked on the face, taking him for dead. The same man 
held him by the arm and dragged him out. Maybe he was 
taken for dead. He was dragged out on the lawn in front 
of that building. 

Q Please proceed. What happened after awhile? 

A While we were gathered there about four or five from 

among our "l-cup were picked up by Japanese officers, one 
after the other. After they had been picked up they were 
tied on their back with rope and taken out of our group or 
out of the building. 

We stayed in that building until eight o'clock, and 
by nine o'clock we were transferred to Pavilion No. 1, 
where we were released about nine o'clock. 

Q You spy four or five of your group were taken out. 

Did you know where they were taken to? 

A The following morning, because we were instructed 

by the Japanese before letting us out of the pavilion to 
return to our respective rooms and cottages; not to get 
out of our room, our places, during the night, — the 
following morning I saw the cadaver of about 17 or 18 of 
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pur people below the cliff. 

Q Wuat do you mean by "our people"? 

A I moan people in the compound, living with us, within 
the hospital compound. 

Q Do you mean the employees, or patients? 

A Patients and employees. 

Q You say that you found about 17 bodies. Were you 

able to identify any or all of them? 

A I was able to identify a few of them; maybe about 
four or five. 

Q Can you mention their names? 

A Yes, sir. They were Tomas Aguinaldo, our electrician; 
Tomas Corpus; Laguelles — I don’t know his name now; Ernesto 
Palad. 

Q Do you know a man by the name of Honorato Natividad? 

A Yes, sir. He was one of our policemen in the 

hospital. He was one also found among the bodies piled 
below the cliffs. 

Q Do you know the name "Surrell"? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What is his first name, please, if you remember? 

A We have so many employees that we mostly know them 

by surname. We mostly call them by surname. 

Q Did you see him, also? 

A I saw him, also. He was buried — he was partly 
buried. 

Q Where? 

A In front of the storeroom just below the cliff. 

Q Can you identify that officer who ordered you t o 
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go out and gather yourselves in Pavilion No, 1? 

A If I would see him I surely will be able to identify 
him. 

Q Y/ill you please describe his appearance? 

A Well, he's about five one or two high. He looks more 
like Chinese, or between Chinese and Japanese. He has 
plenty of white pimples on his face. I remember his hair 
is parted, I think, on the left. 

Q How about his rank? Would you be able to mention his 
rank? 

A I know he is an officer, because he carried a pistol 
and a saber. 

MAJOR OPINION: I ask that this be marked Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 70. 

(Photograph of cliff behind 
storeroom was marked Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit No. 70 for 
Identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Showing you this Exhibit 70, will 
you please tell the Commission what it represents? 

A This is the cliff behind the storeroom of the Psycho¬ 
pathic Hospital where I saw the cadavers of the persons 
mentioned previously. 

MAJOR OPINION: I offer this as part of my evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 

document is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 70 
for Identification was received 
in evidence and so marked.) 

MAJOR OPINION: I ask that this be marked Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit No. 71 for Identification. 
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(Photograph of place where 
cadavers were burned was 
marked Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 71 for Identification.) 

^ (By Major Opinion) Showing you this exhibit 71, 
please state, if you know, what it purports to represent. 

A It looks to me that this is the very place where 
those cadavers were burned later, because I, myself, 
ordered the burning of those cadavers, and these are some 
of the bones of the unfortunates. 

MAJOR OPINIONS Sirs, I offer this as part of our 
evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS*. There being no objection, the 

document is accepted in evidence, 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 71 
for Identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and so 
marked.) 

MAJOR OPINION: I ask that this be marked Exhibit 
No. 72 for Identification. 

(Photograph of kitchen of 
National Psychopathic 
Hospital was marked Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit No. 72 for 
Identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Showing you this Exhibit 72, will 
you please tell, if you know, the view taken in that photo¬ 
graph? 

A This is the kitchen of the National Psychopathic 
Hospital. 

MAJOR OPINION: I offer this in evidence as part of 
our evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 
document is accepted in evidence. 
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(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 72 
for Identification was re¬ 
ceived in Evidence and so 
marked.) 

MAJOR OPINION: I ask that this be marked Exhibit 
No. 73 for Identification. 

(Photograph of place where 
cadavers were burned taken 
from different angle was 
marked Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 73 for Identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Showing you this Exhibit 73» 
please tell the Commission what it represents. 

A This is the very same place below the cliffs, ap¬ 
parently taken from another angle. 

MAJOR OPINION: Sirs, I offer this as part of our 
Prosecution evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection, and there 

being no objection, the document is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution’s Exhibit No. 73 
for Identification was re¬ 
ceived in Evidence and so 
marked.) 

MAJOR OPINION: I ask that this be marked Exhibit 74 
for Identification. 

(Photograph of entrance to 
storeroom was marked Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit No. 74 for 
Identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state what this Exhibit 
74 represents. 

A This is the entrance to the storeroom of the National 
Psychopathic Hospital, and there is shown here the excava¬ 
tion where Policeman Surrell was buried by the Japanese, 
apparently alive, because, when found, he did not show any 
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signs of physical injuries. Besides, when I saw the cadaver 
it was partly buried} part of the extremities were still 
visible. 


Q What part of the extremities were visible at the time 
you saw the cadaver? 

A I saw the hand. 

Q Y/hat was the position of the hands? 

A Well, it was apparently not straight, but a little 

bit inclined. 

MAJOR OPINION: I offer this, sirs, as part of our 
evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 

document is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution’s Exhibit No. 74 
for Identification was re¬ 
ceived in Evidence and so 
marked.) 

MAJOR OPINION: I ask that this be marked Exhibit 
No. 75 for Identification. 

(Photograph of "Electric Post" 
was marked Prosecution’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 75 for Identifica¬ 
tion. ) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state, if you know, what 
this Exhibit No. 75 purports to represent. 

A This is an electric post with shrubs at the foot of 
the post Just across the main entrance of the storeroom. 

Q From Exhibit No. 75 is the storeroom visible? 

A Yes, sir. It is very plenty visible, especially the 

entrance. 

Q Where is it situated in that photograph, Exhibit 75? 

A You mean the storeroom? 







Q Yes. 

A Well, that is the background; a little bit of the 

background. 

Q Do you mean this portion here (indicating)? 

A Yes, sir. 

MAJOR OPINION: I offer this, sirs, as part of our 
evidence. 


GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 


MAJOR OPINION: 
Your witness. 


(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 75 
for Identification was re¬ 


ceived in Evidence and so 


marked.) 

That is all, sirs. 



CROSS EXAMINATION 


Q (By Captain Sandberg) Was there any shelling in the 
vicinity of the hospital at this time? 

A Shelling, you mean, sir? 

Q Were any shells falling in the vicinity of the 
hospital? 

A Very, very little. 

Q Was there any shelling? 

A Some shells fell. 


Q Was there any bombing in the vicinity of the hospital? 

A There was no bombing. 

Q Outside of the one man whom you saw and the one 
woman whom you saw, did you see how these other people 
met their death? 


A I did not see, sir. 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 

DR. TORIB10 JOSON 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) What is your position at the Na¬ 
tional Psychopathic Hospital? 

A At the present I am the chief psychiatrist of the 
male department at the hospital. 

Q On or about 8 or 9, and thereafter, February, 194-5, 
what was your position, if any, in that hospital? 

A I was the medical officer in charge of the hospital. 

Q The medical officer in charge of the hospital? 

A Yes, sir. 

THE REPORTER: Will you please ask the witness his 
name, Major? 

MAJOR OPINION: Pardon me. 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name. 

A Toribio Joson. 

Q Age? 

A Fifty years old. 

Q Address? 

A National Psychopathic Hospital. 

Q What was your position, you said? 

A I was the medical officer in charge of the hospital. 

Q On the 9th of February, 194-5, where were you? 

A I was in the hospital premises. 
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Q Did you have the knowledge about the arrest and 
killing of persons and patients in the hospital on the 
day previous, or that day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you please tell the Commission what steps you 
took, if any? 

A After the Americans had arrived I tried to check the 
employees and patients of the hospital who were killed, and 
I found that there were four employees who were burned and 
seven patients who were burned, below the cliff, near the 
storeroom of the hospital. On the cliff there was also an 
employee who was buried. 

Q What was the name of that employee buried? 

A Marcial Surrell. 

Q What was the name of those persons whom you said were 

killed? 

A The four persons who were burned below the cliff were 
Tomas Corpus, Tomas Aguinaldo, Isidro Laguelles, and 
Honorato Natividad. 

Q How about the persons whom you said were missing? 

A Patients? The patients were Ernesto Palad, Miguel 

Villanueva, Justo Magdale, Federico Cava, Justo Magdale, 

Ong Sing Lim, Juan Abella, Enrique Gallardo, Tomas 
Balonda, Maximo de la Cruz, Pelagio Urbano. 

Q How about Ang Chiong? 

A Ang Chiong was found dead outside the hospital 
premises. 

Q Showing you this Exhibit 76 , will you please tell 
if you know what that exhibit is? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q What is that exhibit? Who issued that exhibit? 

A Mr. Lucio Mariano. 

Q Under whose direction was it issued? 

A I do not know. 

Q Under whose direction was it issued? 

A I only think that this was issued by Mr. Mariano 
at the direction of the officers who investigated. 

Q You said that you have verified the missing persons 
Who furnished Mr. Mariano about the missing persons? 

A I remember I prepared the list of the missing 
persons myself. 

Q To whom did you furnish that? 

A To the Director of Health. 

Q Will you please state now the names of the persons 

listed there, if these names coincide With the persons 
you have just mentioned as missing and killed? 

A Yes, sir. All of these names here are the names of 
the persons I submitted to the Director of Health. 

MPiJOR OPINIONt We submit, if your Honors please, 
this, as part of our evidence. 

That is all, sirs. 

Your witness. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Has Prosecution’s Exhibit No. 76 
been offered in evidence? 

THE REPORTER: It has been offered but not received 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 
document is accepted in evidence. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense objects to this 
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certificate on the ground that it purports to refer to the 
killing of persons by Japanese Marines, as to which there 
has as yet been no evidence submitted by a person who has 
knowledge to that effect. The certificate is made by Lucio 
Mariano, administrative officer of the National Psychopathic 
Hospital, who apparently was not a witness to this occurrence, 
and who has no competency to testify as to how the persons 
met their death. This witness has not testified that these 
persons were killed by Japanese Marines. He simply testi¬ 
fied that they were found dead. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The following words are stricken 
from the certificate: "as having been killed or missing 
as a result of the massacre at this institution on 6th to 
8th of February, 1945, by the Japanese Marines," and sub¬ 
stituting therefor, "the following patients and employees 
as having been killed or missing on 6th to 8th February, 

1945.” 

Is there objection by the Defense to that phrase¬ 
ology? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir, there is not. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to any objection by a 
member of the Commission, the certificate as amended by 
the Commission is accepted into evidence. 

(Certificate of Lucio Mariano, 
as amended, was received in 
evidence and marked Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit No. 76.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be recessed 
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for five minutes, at which time the public may move forward 
if they choose to do so, saving the unoccupied seats on the 
left. 

(Short recess) 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution will proceed. 

MAXIMINA de CASTRO 

called as a witness by and on behalf of the Prosecution, 
having been first duly sworn, was examined and testified 
through Interpreter Zamora as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name. 

A Maximina de Castro. 

Q Address? 

P Psychopathic Hospital. 

Q Age? 

A 34 years• 

Q Occupation? 

A Ward attendant. 

Q On the afternoon of February 8, 1945, where were you? 

A I was there in the shop of Palo Maria. We were living 

there. 

Q Where is the shop of Palo Maria with relation to the 

hospital? 

A That shop is for working purposes of the hospital. 

Q Was it situated in the front or in the rear part of 

the hospital? 

A Inside the hospital. 

Q In front or behind the hospital? 

A Behind the hospital. 

Q Do you know where was the kitchen of the hospital? 
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A Yes. 

Q Was that shop behind, or by the side, or in front of 
the kitchen? 

A It is on the side of the kitchen. 

Q Showing you this Exhibit 72, will you please state 
if you know it? 

A Yes. 

Q Y/hat is it? 

A This is the kitchen of the Psychopathic Hospital. 

Q Have you ever been, on the afternoon of that day, 

in this Exhfeit 72? 

A No, I was not there. I was inside of the shop. 

Q Do you know what happened which was unusual, if any¬ 
thing happened, that afternoon? 

A Yes, I know. 

Q What happened? 

A After our meal, about one o f clock, I heard shots. 
After these shots I saw many Japanese arresting many 
persons. After arresting the persons they were taken to 
a place that I don't know where. Afterwards I saw that 
in the kitchen there was nobody left but Mrs. Abelardo. 
Afterwards I looked all around where I was. I saw many 
Japanese sitting around our shop. Then I was frightened. 
Afterwards I peered out from a small window about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. I saw many people coming from 
my right side in front of me toward the storeroom. There 
were persons tied up together and hardly could walk. 

Those persons were guarded by many Japanese with spears. 
Afterwards these persons were brought in front of the 
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storeroom. Then afterwards I saw a Japanese approach Mrs. 
Abelardo in the kitchen and ordered Mrs. Abelardo to go 
out. Then I saw another Japanese who went to the kitchen 
and got a bottle of boiled soft rice. Afterwards they 
brought it to the storeroom. Then I saw all persons were 
ordered to get inside of the storeroom. Afterwards there 
were two persons led out with a piece of cloth-covered 
the eyes, and taken to a place, a hilly place, a cliff near 
the storeroom. Then afterwards I saw the Japanese who 
brought the soft-boiled rice feed the two persons, and I 
don't quite know whether they ate it or not. Then I saw 
two Japanese bend backward and then shoot, and another two 
Japanese with a spear,meeting the dead body with the spear, 
Q Do you mean stab with a spear? 

A Stabbing the body. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: May we have the last answer read? 
(Answer read by the reporter.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please proceed. After you saw 
the two Japanese stab the body of the two civilians, what 
else did the Japanese do? 

A After the two persons fell down they were kicked and 
the bodies fell down the dugout. 

Q By whom were they kicked? 

A The two Japanese. 

Q Can you state in what part of Exhibit 73 were those 
two persons kicked? 

A On this part (indicating )5 on the upper part. 

Q What is this upper part? Is it a cliff? 

A It's a hilly place; sort of a cliff. 
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Q V/hat did you do after you saw the two Japanese kick 
and push the two bodies over the cliff? 

A After I saw that I was a'frightened, i.nd then I invited 
my mother to pray. 

Q And did you see the Japanese leave the premises? 

A When I peer again from the window I saw that there 
were no more Japanese, but I saw smoke coming from the 
hilly place, and afterwards I smelled a thing that looks 
like a body. 

Q Did you see the Japanese leave the wards that after¬ 
noon? 

A At about six o’clock I saw lots of papers which I 
presume they used for cleaning the weapons. 

MAJOR OPINION: That's all. 

Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) I want to show you Exhibit 72 and 
ask you whether that is a picture taken from the room in 
which you were at the time this happened. 

A Yes. It is a picture where I was. 

Q In other words, a picture of where you were. Do you 

mean that it was taken from the place where you were, 
through the window? 

A This is not the picture of where I was, but I saw 
this picture in front of me. 

Q Well, let's get this straight. Then you were not in 
the room from which this picture was apparently taken 
through a window? 

A I was in front of the kitchen. 
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Q Does the kitchen appear in that picture? 

A Yes. The kitchen appears there. 

Q All right. Will you point to me which of these 

buildings is the kitchen? 

A This is the kitchen and this is the storeroom (indi¬ 
cating) . 

Q This is the kitchen here (indicating). 

A Yes. 

Q And this is the storeroom back here (indicating)? 

A This big one (indicating), 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: This big one is the storeroom 
(indicating). May the record show that the witness pointed 
on Exhibit 72 to the small open building in the middle of 
the framing and described it as the kitchen, and the buil¬ 
ding on the right as the storeroom? 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And were you in the kitchen 
yourself at the time this occurred? 

MAJOR OPINION: I will request, if your Honor please, 
that the interpreter be directed to understand thoroughly 
the question. 

INTERPRETER ZAMORA: Please repeat. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I am sure that the interpreter 
does understand. 

Will you read the question? 

(Cuestion read) 

A I was not in the kitchen. I was in the shop of 
Palo Maria. 

Q Does the shop of Palo Maria show in this Exhibit 72? 

A It's not here. 
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Q Is Exhibit 72 taken from inside the shop of Palo 
Maria? 

MAJOR OPINION: Objection, sirs, because that ques¬ 
tion has already been answered by the witness repeatedly. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection not sustained. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you repeat the question, 
please? 

(Question repeated by Interpreter Zamora). 

A Yes. This is taken from the shop of Palo Maria. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And from the shop of Palo 
Maria do you now say that you can see into the storeroom? 

A Yes. Everything I can see, but you cannot recognize 
the person. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you repeat the last statement 
of the interpreter? 

(Answer read) 

CAPTAIN REEL: No further questions. 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 

ALFREDO SAVELLANO 

called as a witness by and on behalf of the Prosecution, 
having been first duly sworn, was examined and testified 
as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Will you state your name? 

A My name is Alfredo Savellano. 

0 Age? 

A Age 29. 
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MAJOR KERR: Speak up, please. 

THE WITNESS: My name is Alfredo Savellano, 29 years 

old. 

Q (By Major Opinion) Address? 

A National Psychopathic Hospital. 

Q Occupation? 

A Nurse, male department, 

Q Where v/ere you at about 50° p.m. 8 February 194-5? 

A I was at the nurses' home, together with Nurse Pias 

and Mrs. Ablay and Miss Bertran. 

Q At that hour were there Japanese? 

A There were Japanese around. 

Q Do you know Dr. Feliciana Ebuen Lanusa? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Did you see her that afternoon? 

A I saw her when we went to the room. 

Q What room was it? 

A We went to the room of Miss Pias to get the keys to 
the operating room, and then when we went to go in the opera¬ 
ting room we saw her lying close to the door. 

Q Who were your companions, did you say? 

A My companions were Teresa Pias and Miss Bertram. 

Q You say that you saw Dra. Ebuen Lanusa lying. What 
part of the room was she lying in? 

A She was in the west wing of the nurses' home in the 
first room. 

Q V/as it at the door of the room, or outside the door 
of the room, or inside the room? 

A She was lying outside, in front of the door. 
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Q What was her position when you and your two companions 
saw her? 

A She was lying down with a blanket cover, and then 
when I pulled off the blanket her legs were widespread, 
wide open, with her dress half drawn, to the waist, and 
her arms in an upward position, with her hair disheveled 
and blood all over her face. 

MAJOR OPINIONS That is all. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDSs Is the Prosecution ready to pro¬ 
ceed? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, we will proceed. 

MAJOR OPINIONS Exhibit 77, sirs, is — 

MAJOR KERRs If the Commission please, I should like 
permission at a later time in the proceedings to introduce 
certain statements relating to the incident that we have 
just discussed. It is somewhat out of order, but apparent¬ 
ly they are not ready for introduction at this time. We 
will proceed with the next instance, with the understand¬ 
ing that later we shall offer in evidence certain state¬ 
ments relating to the National Psychopathic Hospital case. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Has this last statement been 
offered in evidence? 

MAJOR KERR: It has not been offered in evidence 

yet. 

Major, do you desire — 

MAJOR OPINION: No. 

MAJOR KERR: No. We shall not offer it at this 
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(Statement abovo referred to 
was marked Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 77 for Identifi¬ 
cation.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER i Sirs, the next incident is Paragraph 
31 of the Bill of Particulars. I shall call the first 
witness. 

MARIA CAMPOS LOPEZ 

called as a witness by and on behalf of the Prosecution, 
having been first duly sv/orn, was examined and testified 
as follows; 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain V/ebster) Please state your name. 

A My name is Maria Campos Lopez. 

Q Your age? 

A Forty-three. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Mrs. Lopez, where were you living during the first 
part of February of this year? 

A The first part of February, in my house that was 
in Pennsylvania, 4035. 

Q And did you thereafter go from your home to another 
place? 

A Yes. 

Q To where? 

A It was on the 10th I move in my brother’s house. 

Q What was the name of your brother's house? 

Pedro Campos. 


A 






Q Was Pedro Campos living at that time? 

A No; he was dead already. My sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Concepcion Campos. 

Q How many people were living at the Campos home 
during that period? 

A At the time I changed the house and moved there were 
around 120 persons, refugees, friends. 

Q Why did they go to the Campos home? 

A Because they have their houses burned; they have no 
houses, so they come there to have shelter in my sister’s 
house. 

Q Referring to the time that the Japanese came to the 
Campos home, will you state what occurred on that day, 
beginning the first of the morning? 

A That was on February 13th? 

Q Yes, ma'am. 

A It was around eight o'clock in the morning when my 
niece came co me and called me. "Aunty," she says, "the 
Japs are outside waiting, and they are knocking. What 
expectation may there be?" 

I just tell her, "You go ahead and I will go later. 

I will get all my dishes fixed up," because I was cooking 
my breakfast this morning. And they went on together, and 
the Japanese struck. They opened the door. Everybody was 
in line and outside. 

Q Just a moment, please. Will you speak a little 
slower? 

A I am excited. 

Q And will you state, please, what door the Japanese 
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came in? 

A In the front door. 

Q Of the Campos home? 

A Yes. 

Q What did the Japanese do after they entered the 
front door of the home? 

A They just knocked at the door, and they came out, my 
sister-in-law and my niece, because the door was locked and 
they were not able to open it right away. They take time 
and they open it, and the Japanese told them to come out, 
and just shot them. 

Q Did any Japanese come into the home at that time? 

A Pardon me? 

Q Did any Japanese come into the home at that time? 

A No. The first time they didn't go in the house; 
they were just outside in the yard at the door, waiting 
for everybody to go out. 

Q How many people went out of the house the first time? 

A Well, I don't know very well the number of people that 
came out, because I was in the kitchen. 

Q I see. What did you hear after the people went out 
of the house? 

A Yelling, shouting, and crying, and shooting. I was 
hearing all those, and I was scared. 

Q What occurred after the first group of people went 
out of the house? 

A Well, after that I went inside the living room, and 
some of the people left there — we were around 30 or 40 — 
and they came with me, and v'e sat down there just quiet, 
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listening to the shooting and crying. And one of the Japs 
came upstairs and saw us. He didn't say anything; just 
watching us. We were all quiet. After that he took a 
match and lit all the mattresses. We were lying there on 
the cushions, and everything, and he tried to burn the 
house. 

Q In what manner did the Japanese try to burn the 
house? 

A They throw alcohol around the house. 

Q What is that? 

A Alcohol. 

Q What else did they do? 

A That's the only thing I saw. 

Q Did they set it on fire? 

A Yes, on fire. 

Q Did you at any time that day see any of the Japanese 
shooting or killing people in the Campos yard? 

A I didn't see shooting. I was just listening. I was 
inside the house. 

Q Did you at any time that day see any of the bodies 
in the Campos yard? 

A During that day, no, because I escape myself, y/ith 
my two children and my cousin. 

Q What day did you escape? 

A The same day, the same morning. It was around an 
hour and a half. It was around 900. 

Q As you were escaping did you see any bodies in the 
Campos yard? 

A No. I didn't see any body. 
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That day? 

Not that day, but the next day, when the American 
soldiers rescued the place, then we come back and I saw 
all the dead bodies there. 

Q How many dead bodies did you see around that time? 

A Well, there were around 90, I believe; there were 
many. 

Q Did you recognize any of those bodies? 

A Yes, I recognize my sister-in-law, Judge Aresenio 

Locsln, and Mrs. Remedies Locsin. 

Q What was the name of your sister-in-law? 

A Concepcion P. Campos is her name. And I saw the 

body of my niece, Pilar. 

Q "Pilar," did you say? 

A Pilar is my niece. My sister-in-law is Concepcion. 
Q Did you see the body of your niece? 

A Yes. 

Q Where was her body? 

A Her body was in the kitchen near the stairs. 

Q At the time that this happened was the Campos home 
being used in any way by military forces? 

A The Japanese, you mean? No. 

Q No. By military forces. 

A No, no. 

Q Were any of the people in the house armed? 

A No. 

Q Were any of them engaged in any military activities? 

A No. 

Q How many of the people who were in the Campos home 
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would you say were men? 

A Men? 

Q Yes. 

A Well, there were around 30 persons — 30 men. 

Q How many persons were women and children? 

A Around 50; children around 35. 

Q How many peopfe would you say survived the killing of 
the Campos home? 

A Around 30 persons. 

Q Survivors? 

A Yos. 

Q Did you see the Japanese that day around the home? 

A Well, I saw them around the house when I was inside. 

Q Would you say those Japanese were armed? 

A Well, I cannot testify very well, because we were so 

frightened. I thought they were just the same as we were 
seeing them every day. 

Q How were those Japanese armed? 

A Rifles, pistols. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Were you a guerrilla sympathizer? 

A Pardon me? 

Q Were you a guerrilla sympathizer? A sympathizer with 

the guerrillas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were the other people in the Campos house sympathizers 
with the guerrillas? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Did you ever give any assistance to the guorrillas? 

A Well, we didn’t have any guerrillas in our place. 

Q Did you ever give any assistance to the guerrillas? 

A Well, my niece, Miss Campos, I believe so; not me. 

Q What kind of assistance did she give? 

A Well, she was helping the American people. 

Q Did she give the Americans information as to the 
Japanese forces? 

A Well, I don't know very well regarding that, what 
she was doing, but she has a brother who was a war 
missionary with the Cabanatuan. 

Q Were any of the other people in the house carrying 
on activities against the Japanese? 

A Oh, I don’t know about that, sir, because there were 
different people in the house, friends of my sister-in-law. 
Q Did you know a Colonel Martinez? 

A Colonel? 

Q Martinez. 

A Martinez-Cantaro? We have a Martinez-Cantaro in the 
house. 

Q In the house? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know whether he was a noted guerrilla leader? 

A I didn't know that, sir. 

Q The next day, when the American soldiers rescued yov, 
you say that you saw a lot of dead bodies? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see any dead Japanese soldiers the next day? 

A I don't think so. I don't remember about that. 
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Q Was there any shooting? 

A The next day? 

Q The next day, 

A No, but the soldiers told me to hurry up, to go up 
to the Mayflower Building to hide ourselves, because there 
was still fighting in the LaSalle College. There was a 
pillbox there. 

Q Was there a lot of fighting there? 

A Yes, the whole day. On February 14th there was a 
lot of fighting. 

Q A lot of shooting? 

A A lot of shooting over our heads. 

Q Shotting back and forth between the Japanese and the 
Americans? 

A I don’t know whether they were Americans, I was 
hearing the shooting, the bombing, and everything, but I 
wasn’t able to see anything. 

Q Well, you knew the Japanese were shooting? 

A Of course. We were Just back of the sentries, hiding 

over there. 

Q And you knew that there was shooting back and forth 
between the Americans and the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG i That’s all. 

MAJOR OPINION; I believe that’s all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: I believe that is all. 

(Witness excused.) 
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MRS. ROSARIO YULO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been first duly sworn, vc.s examined r.nd testified as follows 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name? 

A Mrs. Rosario Yulo. 

Q Your age? 

A 34 years old. 

Q Your nationality? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipinr.. 

MAJOR KERR: Will you speak louder, please. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Were you living at the Campos 
home on Taft Avenue at the time that the Japanese came 
there'and shot some people? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q- What members of your family were there also? 

A My husband — 

Q Name, please? 

A My husband, Jose Yulo; my son, Jose, Jr.; my daugh¬ 
ter — (sobbing and talking in native tongue) — and my 
sister. 

Q Would you rather wait a few minutes before you con¬ 
tinue testifying? 

A Beg pardon, sir? 

Q Would you like to wait a few minutes before you 
continue? 
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A No, sir. I think I can take it. 

Q Will you give the age of your son? 

A tly son was 10 years old, a little over 10 years at 

the time, and my daughter was just a little bit over 9 years 
old. 

Q V/ill you state the approximate time of the day that 
the Japanese came to the Campos home? 

A It was on the date of the massacre — it was hardly 
about perhaps between 7 and 8 o'clock in the morning. 

Q Hoy/ many Japanese came to the home? 

A I calculate to be around 30 of them. 

Q Do you know v/hether they were in the army or navy? 

A I don't know exactly v/hat; just the Japanese dressed 
in the ordinary suits that I see every day. I cannot 
distinguish'what they v/ere. 

Q What did the Japanese do when they came to the home? 

A Immediately I heard, "Kora! Kora!", and the first 
thing we noticed they were inside the yard, and then I 
heard a knockings on the door — "KoraI KoraJ", and Miss 
Pilar Campos called her mother, saying, "Moramie! Mommiel", 
and then she opened the door, and immediately the Japanese 
rushed into the house and they all lined up and said, 

"Kora! Kora! Kora!" All hurried up. Some people v/ere 
still lying down on the floor, some in their pajamas, 
and some in their house coats, so v/hat we did was to hurry 
up and look for the members of the family, and I was look¬ 
ing for my baby, "Where are you?" And then immediately 
I took hold of ray boy, and then I had a glimpse of my 
daughter with the father, and they step out, and I folloY/ed. 
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I hadn't seen my sister then. 

And then my next move was to go over into the next 
place that was separating the Campos house and my home. 

It was all surrounded by Japanese, so we had no chance, 
so I told my boy Junior, "Let's lie dovm immediately," and 
so we lie down. As we lie down I heard shots all over, 
and then there was a Japanese. V/e laid dovm against a 
marble bench where there was a bed. I told my boy to 
hold his head on top, get immediately on top of the iron 
railings of the bed, and so I am perfectly — it was a good 
thing for us to have that, because immediately the Japanese 
kept on shooting over our heads. I think they wanted to 
shoot our heads, but they did not hit us because of the 
iron railings of the bed, so we were unhurt by that time. 

But still other Japanese, all over, continued their 
shooting and I got hurt on my foot. It did not mean so 
much to me; I had all my consciousness. And then I would 
hear, "MommieJ Mommie! What are they doing to us, these 
Japanese?" And then they were crying., then the baby would 
stop and another baby would say, "Oh, my mommie is deadi 
Daddy, what happened? Mommie is dead." And then the 
father would die, and then the baby would say, "Oh, God, 
what shall I do?", she would say. After a while I would 
hear another shot, and the baby was also die. Then 
other moaning would come in; after a while I would hear 
shots, and there was simply subsided. Every moan that 
I hear I would hear a succeeding shot. 

Q What happened to your son? 

A Well, we weren't scratched except the scratch on my 
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foot until about between, I think, 4 o'clock or 5 
o'clock in the morning. All the way through there were 
Japanese checking up the dead. They would kick; I could 
hear their kickings and laugh, "Ha, ha, ha"; all that I 
could hear was their sarcastic voices, glad that the people 
were dead! 

There was another man, just a little beyond my foot, 
who was struggling between life and death, and I heard 
a Japanese get out his sword and, "Ughi Ugh! UghJ Ugh!" 
(making hacking notions with hands); I heard all the cuttings 
from his little sword, because I was lying on my right side, 

I was there and I could oversee the men lying there, and 
the Japanese striking him like that (demonstrating) — cut, 
cut, and so I heard him say, "Ugh! Ugh!", and he was dead. 

It was about between 4 o'clock and 5 o'clock in the after¬ 
noon. 

Q Pardon me a moment. Did you stay in that yard from 
the morning? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Up until that time? 

A Yes, sir, while they were killing; the others were 
burning the houses. That is why I got all these burns 
on my body (indicating). After I came from the massacre 
yard it was all blisters over my body. 

Q Well, continue now with what happened after 4 or 5 
in the afternoon. 

A It was, I think, between 3 and 4 o'clock, from 8 
o'clock in the morning until about 4 o'clock in the after¬ 
noon that I had been lying on my right arm, on my right 
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foot until about between, I think, 4 o’clock or 5 
o’clock in the morning. All the way through there were 
Japanese checking up the dead. They would kick; I could 
hear their kicking® and laugh, "Ha, ha, ha"; all that I 
could hear was their sarcastic voices, glad that the people 
were dead! 

There was another man, just a little beyond my foot, 
who was struggling between life and death, and I heard 
a Japanese get out his sword and, "Ughi Ughi UghJ Ugh!" 
(making hacking motions with hands); I heard all the cuttings 
from his little sword, because I was lying on my right side, 

I was there and I could oversee the men lying there, and 
the Japanese striking him like that (demonstrating) — cut, 
cut, and so I heard him say, "Ugh! Ugh!", and he was dead. 

It was about between 4 o’clock and 5 o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. 

Q Pardon me a moment. Did you stay in that yard from 
the morning? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Up until that time? 

A Yes, sir, while they were killing; the others were 
burning the houses. That is why I got all these bums 
on my body (indicating). After I came from the massacre 
yard it was all blisters over my body, 

Q Well, continue now with what happened after 4 or 5 
in the afternoon. 

A It was, I think, between 3 and 4 o'clock, from 8 
o'clock in the morning until about 4 o'clock in the after¬ 
noon that I had been lying on my right arm, on my right 
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side all the way through; I was feeling unconscious be¬ 
cause I was feeling numb all over, and blisters all over 
ray body, and I saw my Junior lyin dovm here (indicating); 

I could see him '-ecause I was lying on ray right side and 
ray Junior there (indicating). His position was not so good 
that was his handicap, because he lie down this way (demon¬ 
strating) , end then he said — because of the heat of the 
burning houses, he would keep moving like this (demonstrat¬ 
ing), and I said, "Say, Junior, don f t move, because the 
Japanese will see you," I said, and so he stopped moving. 

But just the same, a mother’s heart, you know, I kept 
watching him. Of course, I know nothing where my other 
daughter was and my sister and my husband. 

i’hen about 4 o'clock in the afternoon there were 
still several moaning, asking for water, asking for help, 
asking to be moved away from the place because it was so 
hot; but, of course, nobody dared, if there was at all any¬ 
body living. And then after a while I would hear a shot, 
so I knew it was not safe. In fact, I was thinking myself 
how I would escape with my boy; I vras wishing that our 
house would be burned so that perhaps the -- that that 

would allov; the Japanese to get out of the place. Eut 

I heard a Japanese i/hen they went to our house — I heard 
a Japanese say, "Ilatil Mati!" 

Q Do you knot/ what that means? 

A Yes, sir, X know. It means "wait!" Maybe the 

other Japanese said, "Let us bum all these houses now," 
maybe they said, but the other Japanese said, "Llati! 

Mati!" 
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So I said, "Well, no chance to escape yet," I was 
saying to myself. Then later the governess of our neigh¬ 
bor, a lady I knew, kept moaning, and she said, "Will you 
give me water? Please give me water. Will you bring me 
out of this place? It is so hot now. I can*t take it any 
longer." But I kept quiet, as she kept on talking, and 
she kept on talking for 30 minutes, and so I said — I did 
not hear any shots at this time, and she was the only one 
moaning, so I said, "Perhaps there is no more Japanese 
around, perhaps it is safe," and so I told ny boy who was — 
I tried to feel him like this (demonstrating), and really, 
his whole body was so hot, because he was in short pants; 
so I said, "Junior," I said, "move under the bench," I 
said, because we were lying beside a marble bench just over 
there beside our house, and he did. I helped him move 
that way, and then I heard a shot, and then I knew it was 
my boy. 

After a while I heard another shot; I knew it was 
me that was shot, and after a few minutes I felt I was 
becoming unconscious. I felt — I was in this position 
(crouehing) and like that (demonstrating). I became — 
(assuming erect position) — without any effort I was 
straight like that, and half of my body was over a dead 
body. 

And then after a while a Japanese came in to check 
up, and he kick and kick the body I was on, so what I did. 
was to stay open ny mouth and pretend I was dead. And 
then he laughed; he laughed sarcastically, he was so 
happy that perhaps we were dead. And then that was all. 
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At about 5 o'clock in the morning I heard Ur. Pablo 
say, "Hr. Yulo, Mrs. Yulo — where are you? This is Pablo. 1 
Nobody would answer him, because we were- still afraid. 

Then he said, "Mr. Yulo, Mrs. Yulo; no more Japanese. 

Take my word; there are no more in the garden," he said. 
Then Mr. Yulo said, "Pablo — are you Pablo? What happened 
to you? Are you hurt?" 

"Thank Heaven," he said, "I am unscratched," he said. 
Then he said, "Mrs. Yulo; where is she?" 

"I don't know. Baby is with me, and she is dead," 
he said. 

"And what about Mrs. Yulo?" 

I do not talk, because ny place v/as so conspicuous I 
was afraid, and there might still be Japanese. And so 
later, after 10 minutes, they were talking of how to 
escape, and I answered. "Daddy," I said, "I am so glad you 
are alive." 

"Thank Heaven I am still alive," he said. 

"But I am hurt. What about you? Are you hurt?,"I 

said. 

And he said, "Yes, I am," he said. 

"What about Junior?," he said. 

"I don't know,'"‘I said. 

Then, "All right; forget about everything. What we 
have to do now is to escape, and we have to make our 
plans." Then we made our plans. Some said we should 
cross the Campos yard to the northern part of Manila, 
but I said, "No, it is too far, and if you cross the 
Campos yard, if there are Japanese at the De LaSalle 
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At about 5 o'clock in the morning I heard Mr. Pablo 
say, "Hr. Yulo, Mrs. Yulo — where are you? This is Pablo." 
Nobody would answer him, because we were still afraid. 

Then he said, "Mr. Yulo, Mrs. Yulo; no more Japanese. 

Take my word; there are no more in the garden," he said. 

Then Mr. Yulo said, "Pablo — are you Pablo? What happened 
to you? Are you hurt?" 

"Thank Heaven," he said, "I am unscratched," he said. 
Then he said, "Mrs. Yulo; where is she?" 

"I don't know. Baby is with me, and she is dead," 
he said. 

"And what about Mrs. Yulo?" 

I do not talk, because ny place was so conspicuous I 
was afraid, and there might still be Japanese. And so 
later, after 10 minutes, they were talking of how to 
escape, and I answered. "Daddy," I said, "I am so glad you 
are alive." 

"Thank Heaven I am still alive," he said. 

"But I am hurt. What about you? Are you hurt?," I 

said. 

And he said, "Yes, I am," he said. 

"What about Junior?," he said. 

"I don't know,""I said. 

Then, "All right; forget about everything. What we 
have to do now is to escape, and v/e have to make our 
plans." Then v/e made our plans. Some said v/e should 
cross the Campos yard to the northern part of Manila, 
but I said, "No, it is too far, and if you cross the 
Campos yard, if there are Japanese at the De LaSalle 
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College, they night see sone people talking here," so 
I think the best way would be to go back to our house; 
that would be nearest where v/e were. 

And this is when Pablo said, "Get ready. Let us get 
started." 

"Oh, no, Pablo; we cannot get up. We are hurt, 
burned; v/e simply cannot move." 

So Pablo said, "Get ready, Mr. Yulo, I an coming for 
you first," and he did go to Mr. Yulo. And then Pablo said, 
"Mrs. Yulo, where are you?" 

"I an here." 

Then he cane up to bring me up. I was all — this 
part of my body on my right side was benumbed, and this 
part (indicating) was hurt because I had a wound here 
(indicating) and in ny neck (indicating), and I hardly 
could even stand up, but Just the sane I had to exert all 
my efforts, and we went back to the house, under the house, 
and we stayed there, I think, until 6 or 7 o'clock in the 
evening. Then we heard Japanese in the other side of our 
house, just very close to our house. They were catching 
pigs, and after catching the pigs they started burning, 
because v/e heard the fire and the stuff falling. 

So we said we had to run away, and so Pablo went out 
to look over the place, if there were still Japanese, if 
it was safe to go out, and he said, "No Japanese." 

So immediately — so we went back to the Campos 
yard, and v/e v/ent to the other house which was still 
burning, and v/e stayed there up until about 4 o'clock 
the next day, all the way through. Every time the house — 
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our houses were burning, and something would drop (demon¬ 
strating) , and re would step (demonstrating); and then 
the stuff' v/ould drop, and there was no time for us to 
fix the debris where re hid ourselves. 

Q Do you lmor rhat happened to your daughter? 

A Iiy husband knows that she ras dead. She ras hit here 

(indicating), according to my husband, otherwise it v/ould 
have hit r.iy husband if my daughter was not beside him. 

Q Was she shot at the Campos home? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you state what happened at the Campos hone? 

V/as it burned? 

A Yes, sir, it ras burned. 

Q What day v/as it? 

A It ras on the 13th, the sane morning that they came 
in. Some were engaged in shooting the people and others 
were engaged in burning the houses, pouring gasoline. 

Q When you say "others," do you mean Japanese soldiers? 

A Japanese soldiers, yes. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You nay cross examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused) 

MARIANO DEL ROSARIO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been first duly sworn, was examined andttestified as 
follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Will you state your name, 
please? 
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A Mariano del Rosario. 

Q Your age? 

A 38 years old. 

Q Nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A I am the city undertaker for the City of Manila. 

Q Were you so acting on the first part of February 
and during February of this year? 

A Yes, sir, I Y/as. 

Q Did you have occasion to go to the home known as the 
Campos home, on Taft Avenue? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When did you go there? 

A After the fighting was diminished to a certain ex- 
tent around that area, I ia.lor David Binkley ? Division 
Sanitary Inspector, of the 37 th Division, and myself v/ent 
to the Campos residence to remove the dead bodies in that 
locality. 

Q Do you recall the date, sir? 

A I could not definitely say the date, sir. 

Q Can you give the month? 

A It was in February, sir. 

Q How many dead bodies did you find within the Campos 
yard? 

A approximately about a hundred, sir. 

Q Can you state the condition of those bodies? 

A As v/e entered the driveway to the Campos residence, 

v/e found a stack of dead bodies sprav/led on the concrete 
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driveway. As we went farther on, we found in some sort 
of n garden inside the Campos residence, dead bodies all 
around the compound, sir. 

Q Y/ere those bodies civilians? 

A They were all civilians, because they were all 
dressed in civilian clothes, sir. 

Q Can you state how many of them were women and 
children? 

A There were many women and children, and I could not 
positively exactly say the number, sir, but there were 
about 100, sir. 

Q Did you have occasion to observe the wounds, if any, 
on any of the dead bodies? 

A Yes, sir. More particularly so in that crowd or 
in that pile that wefbund on the driveway. We noticed 
most particularly a lady whose breast had been completely 
chopped off, and also we found a lady whose genital organs 
had apparently been ripped off with a bayonet. 

Q Did you observe any wounds on the bodies of any of 
the others? 

A They were all bayonet wounds and shots, revolver 
shots, sir. They were all machine gunned, I presume, 
the way they were piled one on top of the other. Major 
Binkley and myself were inclined to believe they were jus t 
over there and they were just mowed down. 

CAPTAIN REEL: If your Honor please, nay that go ou.t? 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: That remark will be stricken 

from the record. 
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CAPTAIN WEBSTER: I hand you what has been narked 
for identification as Prosecution Exhibit 77, and ask you 
if you can identify that. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What is it? „ 

A This is a picture of a lady who was found in the 
Campos residence, and several bodies are sprawled on the 
ground, sir. 

Q Is that the woman whom you referred to as having her 
geni'-e.l organs injured with a bayonet? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: At this time I would like to offer 
in evidence Exhibit 77, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

77 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You nay cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Mr. del Rosario, did you keep 
records of the number of people that you saw dead at 
various places? 

A Of various places? No, sir. 

Q So you have no record, no written record, anywhere, 
of the number of dead that you saw in the Campos yard? 

A Well, if I may say so, sir, the only record that 
we have in connection with our work was the number of 
bodies we removed for burial on a certain day. 

Q I see. And I think you said you were engaged by 
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officers of the 37 th Division to renove deed bodies, is 
thr.t right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And that covered the v/hole City of Manila, didn't it? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q And you did hire some persons and engage in burying 
dead bodies in the City of Manila, is thr.t right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And over what dates did you bury these bodies? 

Over whet period of tine? 

A I was engaged as city undertaker to remove enemy 
troops and civilian dead during the combat of Manila, from 
the 3rd of February until the 31st of March, 1945, sir. 

Q And all in all, all told, how many bodies did you 
bury? 

A Around in the neighborhood of 8000 dead bodies, sir. 

Q And that was about evenly divided, was it, between 

Japanese soldiers and Filipino civilians? 

A llore so on the civilian side, sir. 

Q How many more civilians than soldiers? 

A About one-third more, sir. 

Q And in the burial of these bodies, isn't it true 
that large pits v/ere dug with army bulldozers and the 
bodies put into the pits? 

A There were only three big pits that were dug with 
army bulldozers, sir. 

Q And there were some smaller pits that were dug, is 
that right? 

A They were not dug; they were just big shell holes 
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that v/ere produced from shell fire. 

Q I see. So that they v/ere either pits that v/ere dug 
or shell holes into which the bodies v/ere put, is that 
correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q ITov/, there v/as some understanding that you were going 
to be paid for this work, is that right? 

ilAJQR KERR: If the Commission please, if counsel for 
the Defense is going to be technical I, too, can be 
technical, and I object to this question as being v/holly 
incompetent, irrelevant and immaterial. 

GETTERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

The Defense may proceed. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read the question? 

(Question read.) 

A Shall I answer, sir? Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) And you v/ere to be paid by the 
body, so that the more bodies you could show you buried, 
the more money you v/ould get from the Government, is that 
right? 

A I should like to reply, sir, that before any bodies 
v/ere removed for burial Hajor David Binkley, who v/as 
representing the United States Army made a personal 
account of each and every dead body removed by our burial 
squad, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you just ansv/er my question, 
please? 

Will you please read the question, and see if we 
can get an ansv/er that is responsive? 
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(Question read.) 

A I suppose so, sir, I v/as only paid by the number 
of dead bodies. 

Q (Captain Reel) That is right; you know that is cor¬ 
rect. It isn't a question of "supposing"; it is correct, 
isn't it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you have made a claim against the United States 

Government, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In the amount of how much? 

A Over 120,000 pesos, sir, — which I have not yet 
been paid, sir. 

CAT TAIN ! .EEL: That is all, Hr. del Rosario. 

CAPTAIN WE1STER: That is all. Thank you. 

(Witness excused) 

(A statement was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

78 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: At this time, sir, I v/ish to offer 
in evidence a statement of Carmen Locsin, taken during 
the investigation of this atrocity by the officers of the 
War Crimes Board. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 
document — 

COLOITZL HENDRIX: Sir, this morning we na.de ar 
blanket objection to all of the statements. Hay I suggest 
that you state that over our objection it is allowed in 
evidence? 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, that should not be necessary, since 
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it has already been noted in the record. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Senior Defense Counsel stated 
that they would have an objection, without being stated 
in each case, throughout the taking of this trial, and 
the Commission granted that statement; hence the general 
statement, "There being no objection," should mean that 
there is no further objection. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes. 


(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

78 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 


(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

79 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN WEESTER: Sir, the statement of Carman 
Locsin identifies as Exhibit "E" a photograph of the 
wounds received by her. We have had that marked for iden¬ 
tification as Prosecution Exhibit No. 79, and we now offer 
it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 


(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

79 for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That completes the case, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be a 5 minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission will resume the 


hearing. 

The Prosecution will proceed. 

MAJOR OPINION: I offer, sir, as part of the evi¬ 
dence of the Prosecution, the sworn statement of Canuto 
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Daque, taken by the investigating officer of the War 
Crimes office. That exhibit, sir, is in connection 
with the National Psychopathic case. 

We would like to call particular attention of the 
Commission to the fact that such exhibit will tend to 
prove the shooting of one, the blindfolding and bayonet¬ 
ing of another, and dropping both from the cliff, and 
the moaning of the victims. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no additional objec¬ 
tion by Defense, the document will be accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 80 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: The Prosecution, sirs, offers as part 
of its evidence Exhibit 8l f a sworn statement of 
Demeterio Lacuna, particular attention being invited to 
the fact that this declarant, accompanied by 1st Cavalry 
officers, their names being given in the exhibit, discover¬ 
ed and identified Kuboyashi, Captain Nagahama and Sakamoto 
as officers of the party that raided the National Psycho¬ 
pathic Hospital. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense requests that the — 

(pause) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there a statement or objection 
by the Defense? 

CAPT/IN S/NDBEFG: The Defense requests that the 
last question and the last answer on page 22 be stricken. 

The answer is not based on matters within the knowledge 
or information of the deponent. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Is that on the first sheet? 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is on the first sheet, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read the question which 
you consider objectionable? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: "Q Whose bodies are you referring 
to? 

"A The bodies of our employees and patients who 
were massacred by the Japanese on February 8th." 

The deponent does not purport to have seen or wit¬ 
nessed any such massacre, and has no knowledge that there 
was any such massacre. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission accepts the state¬ 
ment, subject to the withdrawal of the question and the 
answer which are objected to by the Defense. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

81 was received in evi¬ 
dence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: Sirs, I offer as part of the evi¬ 
dence Exhibit No. 82, which is a statement given by Guia 
Mariano, for the purpose of proving that she perceived 
shouts in Tagalog of one Filipino, beating of Filipinos, 
dropping of a metal bar on cement floor, screaming, Japan¬ 
ese asking for some pieces of rope, opening and taking 
away from the storeroom by Japanese of a can of petroleum. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no additional objec¬ 
tion, the document is accepted by the Commission. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

82 was received in evi¬ 
dence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: Exhibit 83, sirs, is a sworn state¬ 
ment of Aurelio Ruiz, and is introduced mainly to prove 
the acquaintance and identification of Kuboyashi, 
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Kubokawa, Sakamoto, Saygosn, Okasaki, and Ando. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no additional objec¬ 
tion, the document is accepted. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

83 was received in evi¬ 
dence.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, relative to the statement of 
Aurelio Ruiz, we should like to ask a question. 

The statement on the second page twice uses the 
word "zona", and I believe on the third page. I wonder 
if we could have an explanation of that, of what that 
means. We are, frankly, in the dark. 

MAJOR OPINION: It has been, sir, the policy of the 
Japanese armed forces to declare a particular place or 
community, including in many cases the whole barrio, in 
the provinces, in the city, about two or three blocks or 
more than that; and these barrios or blocks are guarded 
heavily and the people ordered to remain in their respec¬ 
tive homes. And then the Japanese would come up and 
enter all the houses and order the males to gather in a 
particular place, or tie them up, and maltreat them. That 
is the "zona." 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, I ask that that speech be 
stricken. All I wanted to know was the meaning of a word. 

I gather it means a geographical location. I don't think 
that Major Opinion, not having been sworn under oath, can 
testify as to things that he may have heard about. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The statement will be stricken 
from the record, and the word "zona" in question is accept¬ 
ed as meaning a geographical locality. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you, sir. That is all we want 
to know on that point. 

The only other question I had is this: We do not 
know to what Particular of the Bills of Particular, of 
the 123 , this refers, or its relevancy to the case. 

MAJOR OPINION: If I am permitted, sirs, there is 
no equivalent word in English of "zona." It is an idio¬ 
matic word, used by the Filipinos themselves. That is 
the reason why I was forced to give an explanation about 
the word "zona." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And as to the answer to the cur¬ 

rent question of the Defense? 

MAJOR OPINION: The National Psychopathic Hospital 
has been declared as a sort of "zona." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I believe the Defense inquired 
as to which of the items in the Bill of Particulars this 
particular exhibit pertains. 

Is that right? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

MAJOR OPINION: It is entirely connected with that 

event on February 8th, of the National Psychopathic Hos¬ 
pital, v/here the witnesses declared that they were sur¬ 
rounded and gathered — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And, therefore, it pertains to 

item number 19? 

I'AJOR OPINION: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Of the Bill of Particulars? 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you. 
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CAPTAIN HILL: May it please the Commission, the 
next incident which I would like to present is Bill of 
Particular item number 29. 

The first witness is Lucrecia Figueroa. 

LUCRECIA FIGUEROA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMIN/TION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you please state your 

name to the Commission? 

A Lucrecia Figueroa. 

Q Can you speak a little louder? 

A Lucrecia Figueroa. 

Q How old are you? 

A I am 20 years old. 

Q what is your nationality? 

A I am a Filipina. 

Q VTiere do you reside? 

A 1424 P. Leoncio, Fampaloc. 

Q During the first part of February, 1945* where did 

you reside? 

A I resided in the Viena Bakery. 

Q And what is the street and number of that place? 

A 31 Marques de Comillas. 

Q Did you have occasion during the first part of 

February , 1945, to go to the residence located at 612 
and 614 Kansas Street, City of Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you please relate to the Commission the occa- 
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sion of going to that housb on that date? 

A The soldiers were beginning to burn the houses. 

Q Which soldiers? 

A The Japanese soldiers. 

Q Go ahead. 

A They were beginning to burn the houses, and when 

they began burning the houses we used to flee for our 
lives and go to the places which were not burned; that 
isi why we went to 612 Kansas Street. 

Q And how many persons accompanied you to 612 Kansas 
Street on that day? 

A We were about 14 or 15 in that house. 

Q What time of the day did you go there? 

A It v/as about noon. 

Q Do you know who owned that home and resided there? 

A I knew the girl, sir, but the one who owned the 

house was the uncle and the aunt of that girl. 

Q Do you know their names? 

A No, only the girl, Maria Morey. 

Q After you arrived at this house on that date, did 
any members of the Japanese Imperial Armed Forces come 
to those premises? 

A That was in the afternoon. 

Q What time in the afternoon? 

A About six in the afternoon. 

Q And how many Japanese came there at that time? 

A There were about seven or more. 

Q Did you know to which branch of the Imperial Japan¬ 
ese Armed Forces they belonged? 
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A I think they belonged to the navy. 

Q How could you tell that they belonged to the navy? 

A Because it was said that the army left the city and 
the navy was left. 

Q Can you describe the uniforms that these men wore? 

A They were green uniforms. 

Q Did you notice any insignia upon their caps or upon 
their clothing? 

A I didn't notice, sir. 

Q Where were you when these five Japanese arrived at 
the place? 

A I was with a group, in the yard of the house. 

Q And tell the Commission just what transpired after 
these five Japanese arrived there. 

A As soon as they entered they motioned to us to be in 
files, and they began shooting and bayoneting the people 
there inside. 

Q Could you tell whether these five Japanese were all 
privates, or were there some officers among them? 

A I think there were one or two officers. 

Q Why did you think there were one or two officers? 

A Because they seemed to be giving instructions to the 

privates, and they had swords. 

Q Were all of these five Japanese armed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Tell the Commission how they were armed? 

A They had bayonets and rifles. 

Q Any other arms? 

A No more, sir. 
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Q Did any of them carry sabers or pistols? 

A Just pistols. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What was the answer? 

CAPTAIN HILL: She said, "Yes, pistols." 

Q By Captain Hill) Did you notice any of them with 
sabers, swords? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many of them? 

A One or two. That was the officers, I think. 

Q Now, just tell the Commission what happened after 
they started shooting and bayoneting the people there. 

A When they began shooting and bayoneting the people, 
we all fell down, and it happened that one of my friends 
fell on my back, and she was bayoneted. The point of that 
bayonet was the one that pierced my right side — my left 
side, I mean. 

Q How many people did you see the Japanese shoot or 
bayonet there at that time? 

A I didn*t notice, sir, but I think all of us were 
being bayoneted. 

Q How many people had gathered there at that time? 

A 14. 

Q In your group? 

A 14. 

Q And were these 14 all noncombatant civilians? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were any of them armed in any way? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did any of them offer any resistance to the Japanese? 
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A No, sir, 

Q Had these premises been used on that day, or any time 
prior, for military purposes, that you know of? 

A No, sir. 

Q Were there any people killed there that day by the 
Japanese? 

A We heard that they were killing people in some places. 
Q No, I mean there at that place. 

A No, sir. 

Q Weren*t there some people killed there at 612 Kansas 
Avenue by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many? 

k 11 . 

Q Do you know the names of any of those 11? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission their names? 

A Eulalia Casadejust, Mrs. Pura Ma.lr.rky, Edward Malarky, 
Mrs. Brugger, Mr. Brugger, Rosario Malarky, Remedios Jos?, 
and Sylvia Brugger, the baby. 

Q That is 8. Were there any more than 8 killed? 

A The uncle and aunt of Mcria Morey, and an old woman 

of about 60 and her daughter. 

Q And were any persons wounded by the Japanese there 
that day, other than those you have told us who were 
murdered? 

A Only two. Marietta — 

Q And how was Marietta wounded? 

A She was, I think, wounded in the left shoulder by a 
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Q How long did the Japanese remain there on the prem¬ 
ises after they had shot and bayoneted the people? 

A I don*t remember, sir, how long. 

Q Do you know what the Japanese did after they shot and 
bayoneted the people? 

A I think they poured gasoline — 

Q Wait. Do you know? Tell the Commission if you know. 
A No, sir. 

Q Did you see any fire there on the premises that day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Tell the Commission about that, 

A As soon as all of us were hurt, I think I must have 
lost consciousness, for when I revived I saw fire and I 
saw a form of liquid burning near us. 

Q What did you do then? 

A Then we tried to go to the other side, the garden, 
the three of us — there was Carmen, Edward and I, and the 
baby also got there, but I don*t know how it got there. 

Q Were there any Japanese around the premises at that 
time? 

A I didn*t see any, sir. I didn*t notice. 

(A diagram was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit 84 for 
identification.) 

Q I will hand you Prosecution Exhibit No. 84, and ask 
you to state what it is, if you know? 

A It is a sketch of the place where the massacre took 
place. 

Q At 612 and 614 Kansas Avenue? 
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A Yes, sir, 

Q In the City of Manila? 

A Yes, sir, 

CAPTAIN HILL: Prosecution offers Exhibit No. 84 in 
evidence, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 

accepted in evidence by the Commission. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No, 

84 for identification 
was received In evidence.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all, sir. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Nov/, you have stated that you 

are sure that these Japanese were membors of the navy, is 
that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you have stated that you are sure because the army 
left the city? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know when the army left the City of Manila? 

A I think it was in the first week of January. 

Q In the first week of January, 1945, the array left 

the City of Manila? 

A Yes, sir, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all, sir. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Do you know of your own knowledge 

anything about the Japanese Imperial Forces leaving the 
city? 

A No, sir. 
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Q Then your answer to the question of Defense Counsel 
is not based upon any personal knowledge that you have 
about it, is that correct? 

A You mean, sir, when the army left — 

Q You don't know when the army, the Japanese army, left 

the City of Manila, do you? 

A It was in the first week of January that they left. 

Q I say, of your own knowledge you don't know, do you? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the Prosecution tomorrow morning 
desires to take up the Bayview Hotel case, which is number 
34 of the Bill of Particulars} and also, by agreement with 
Defense counsel, to take up in connection with that case 
the Manila Hotel case, which is described in number 88 of 
the Supplemental Bill of Particulars. 

These cases involve rape and other mistreatment of 
a large number of women, and in view of the nature of the 
testimony, which we must of necessity put before the Commis¬ 
sion at that time, I believe it would not be in the public 
interest that the evidence be received in a public session, 
and in fairness to the young women who will then testify 
I submit that the Commission should receive that evidence 
in closed session. 

The Prosecution therefore requests that tomorrow 
morning's session of the Commission bo closed to the public. 
Our evidence on these two cases will be completed during 
the morning. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission would like to know 
if the Defense is willing to proceed on number 88 in the 
Supplemental Bill of Particulars. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I understand you refer to 88 as the 
Manila. Hotel — 

MAJOR KERR: That is the wrong number. Number 91> 
sir, is the correct number. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is unable to see 
anything in item 91 which would involve the advisability 
of a closed session. 

MAJOR KERR: Well, sir, the testimony in the two 
cases is intermingled. That is to say, there are some in¬ 
dividuals in the Manila Hotel who were also involved in 
the Bayview Hotel case. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Do we understand there is to be 

some testimony as to rape in 91 ? 

MAJOR KERR: Well, some testimony as to mistreatment. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Not rape? 

MAJOR KERR: Well, in any event, sir, the Bill of 
Particulars No. 34- does relate to the cruel mistreatment 
and abusing of women in the Manila Hotel; so that, if the 
Defense counsel desires, we will confine our testimony 
tomorrow morning to Bill of Particulars 34-. 

COLONEL CLARKE: We haven*t had an opportunity on 91 
as yet, but, with the understanding that at the conclusion 
of the trial if we still desire to make a motion for a 
continuance, sir, in order that we may prepare a defense, 
we are willing to go ahead with this thing tomorrow, with 
the understanding that we do not waive our right to make 
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that motion. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, in view of the attitude of Defense 
Counsel, I am going to withdraw all proposals that deal 
with the Manila Hotel case tomorrow, except in relation 
to Bill of Particulars 34; v:c will confine it to No. 34-. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Therefore, the session starting 

tomorrow morning will be in closed session, and will not 
be open to the public or the press. 

The Commission will recess and reassemble at 1:30 

(Whereupon, at 1240 hours, a recess was taken until 
1330 hours.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 

hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution will proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present, the Accused and Defense Counsel are present, and 
the Prosecution is ready to proceed. 

MAJOR OPINION: If the Commission please, this case 
is called the San Marcelino Church Massacre, Bill of Parti¬ 
culars No. 27. 

CO CHING 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been first duly sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows through Interpreter Lavengco: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name, address 

and nationality. 

A Co Ching; I live in Sampaloc, Manila. No number. 

Q How old are you? 

A 34 years. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Chinese. 

Q On or about and during the first days of February and 

prior thereto, 1945, whore were you living? 

A I live in the garden at San Marcelino. 

Q V/hose garden was that? 

A The owner was a Chinese, named Jun Pac, J-u-n P-a-c. 

Q Where was that garden with reference to the San 
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Marcelino Church? 

A The garden is between Jai Alai and Marcelino Church, 

Q Within what ground or compound was that garden 

situated? 

A The garden is faced between Jai Alai and San Marcelino 
Church, 

Q How many of you were working that garden? 

A 7. 

Q Repeat, please, your answer. 

A About 17, with some Filipinos. 

Q How many Filipinos were there? 

A 2 Filipinos. 

Q On February 9» 1945» where were you? 

A I was in the garden at Jai Alai. 

Q Was there an air raid shelter near the garden where 
you were working? 

A Yes. 

Q ^here was that air raid shelter? 

A At the middle of the garden. 

Q The middle of the garden. Did you get into the shelter 
that day? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you alone or accompanied? 

A With me there were about 9 more, and Filipinos, too. 

Q How many Chinamen entered the air raid shelter, in¬ 

cluding yourself? 

A 7. 

Q Do you know their names? 

A Yes. 
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Q Can you name them? 

A Yes. 

Q Please give the names. 

A Lee Ao, You Run, Tan Huan, Tan Su, Chai Sen. 

Q How about Lee Ao, where was he? 

A Yes. 

Q 7/as he with you when you entered the air raid shelter? 
A Yes. 

Q What were thenames of the 2 Filipinos who entered 
with you in the air raid shelter? 

A Simo; Iliong. 

Q Is that "Simo" the nickname for Maximo? 

A I don't know about the names of Filipinos, but we call 

him "Simo". 

Q What time did you enter the shelter? 

A About 6 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q Did anything unusual take place in or around the-air 
raid shelter during the time that you were inside it? 

A A Chinaman named Ching Co entered and warned us that 
there is killing going on around. 

Q Just a minute. While you were inside the air raid 
shelter did any Japanese call on you? 

A Yes. 

Q At what time? 

A 7 o'clock in the morning. 

Q 10 February 1945? 

A Yes. 

Q How many Japanese called on you that morning? 

A Through the hall of the shelter I saw two Japanese. 
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Q What did these Japanese do? 

A The Japanese shouted "Korai Kora!*' 

Q What did you do? 

A Well, we didn't do anything. None of us talked. 

Q Did you answer to the call of the Japanese? 

A Nobody answered the Japanese. 

Q What did the Japanese do then? 

A The Japanese shot -- fired shots and threw something. 

I don't know what it's about. 

Q Who were those people who were shot by the Japanese? 

A I do not know them, but I know that they are Japanese 

soldiers. 

Q Against whom did the Japanese shoot? 

A The Japanese fired at the holes through the shelter. 

Q Was anybody of your group injured? 

A Many were wounded and some died. 

Q Who of your companions you have mentioned before died? 

A Lee Ao, Tan Su, Tan Huan, Chai Sen, You Kun, Tan Huan. 

Q Of the Chinese group that were in the shelter who 
survived? 

A I am the only one who survived and Co Ching. 

Q Who is Co Ching? 

A I. 

Q Who is that one who survived? 

A Tan Chiu. 

Q Of the two Filipinos who were inside the shelter has 
anyone survived? 

A Iliong survived; Simo died. 

Q You say that they threw something. Where did they 
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throw? Inside or outside the air raid shelter? 

A Inside. 

Q Did it explode? 

A Yes, sir, it exploded. 

Q What did explode? 

A It exploded inside near the entrance of the shelter. 

Q ^’hat was the result, if any, among your group on 

account of that explosion? 

A Everybody in the shelter died except three of us, in¬ 
cluding one Filipino. 

Q irere you wounded? 

A Yes. I received two bullet shots. 

Q What part of your body was wounded? 

A One of my left hind parts. 

Q Showing you this Exhibit 85, please state to the Com¬ 
mission if you know what that is. 

A Yes. 

Q Whose photograph is that? 

A This is my portrait. 

Q You say that you were wounded on the left hip. Would 
you please indicate that wound? 

A I received wounds on the part I point to. 

Q Do you know what caused these two wounds as shown on 
your left leg on Exhibit 85? 

A Yes. 

Q What did you do with the dead bodies that were found 
inside the shelter? 

A My two companions, Tan Chiu and Iliong, get them out. 
Q Where did they put them? 
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They piled them near the shelter. 

Q What time did you pile them? 

A It was during the night; very dark. 

Q Why did you have to take out those dead bodies at 
nighttime? 

A They have to because they can't do it during the day, 
because they would be shot dead. 

Q By whom? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: By the Japanese. 

Q (By Major Opinion) And in the evening of that day, 

10 February 1945, has any Chinaman — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will interrupt to 
ask the Interpreter to verify the reply to the question ask¬ 
ed by theProsecutor as to who would shoot them if they left 
during the day. You gave the reply to the question asked 
by the Prosecutor. Ask the witness to answer the question. 
MAJOR OPINION: Will you read the question, please? 
(The question referred to by General Reynolds was read 
by the Reporter.) 

MAJOR OPINION: No, the last question. 

(The pending question was read by the Reporter as 
above recorded.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) — visited your air raid shelter? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: I beg your pardon? 

Q (By Major Opinion) Has any Chinaman visited the air 

raid shelter? 

A Yes. 

Q Who was he? 

A Ching Co. 
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They piled them near the shelter. 

Q What time did you pile them? 

A It was during the night; very dark, 

Q Why did you have to take out those dead bodies at 
nighttime? 

A They have to because they can't do it during the day, 
because they would be shot dead. 

Q By whom? 

INTERPRETER L/.VENGCO: By the Japanese. 

Q (By Major Opinion) And in the evening of that day, 

10 February 1945, has any Chinaman — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will interrupt to 
ask the Interpreter to verify the reply to the question ask¬ 
ed by theProsecutor as to who would shoot them if they left 
during the day. You gave the reply to the question asked 
by the Prosecutor. Ask the witness to answer the question. 
MAJOR OPINION: Will you read the question, please? 
(The question referred to by General Reynolds was read 
by the Reporter.) 

MAJOR OPINION: No, the last question. 

(The pending question was read by the Reporter as 
above recorded.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) — visited your air raid shelter? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: I beg your pardon? 

Q (By Major Opinion) Has any Chinaman visited the air 
raid shelter? 

Yes. 


A 

Q 

A 


t'ho was he? 
Ching Co. 
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Q At what time did he come to the shelter? 

A At about 10 o'clock in the evening. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission again interrupts. 

The Interpreter in giving the one answer of the witness 
stated that they would be killed if they left to bury the 
bodies during the day. The Prosecutor asked who would do 
the shooting and the Interpreter, without querying the witness, 
stated "The Japanese". The Commission desires that the 
question be asked of the witness which will bring out the 
same or a different answer from the witness himself as to 
this very important matter. 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes. 

Q (By Major Opinion) Who would have shot them if they 
would have gone out of the shelter at daytime? Who would 
have, please? 

A Because if they would come out of the air raid shelter 
during the day the Japanese will see them and they will be 
shot at. 

Q By whom would they have been shot? 

A The Japanese. 

Q You said that Ching Co came insiie the shelter. How 

did he come? Was he wounded or could he walk? How did he 
come? 

A When Ching Co approached us we saw he has at this time 
a bullet shot on the neck. He told us that killings were 
being done outside, that he is very weak, and that he may not 
live long. About half-hour he fell dead. 

Q Before he died did Ching Co tell you how he was wounded? 

A Yes. He told us he was bayoneted by the Japanese, 
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Q At what time did he come to the shelter? 

A At about 10 o'clock in the evening. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission again interrupts. 

The Interpreter in giving the one answer of the witness 
stated that they would be killed if they left to bury the 
bodies during the day. The Prosecutor asked who would do 
the shooting and the Interpreter, without querying the witness, 
stated "The Japanese". The Commission desires that the 
question be asked of the witness which will bring out the 
same or a different answer from the witness himself as to 
this very important matter. 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes. 

Q (By Major Opinion) Who would have shot them if they 
would have gone out of the shelter at daytime? Who would 
have, please? 

A Because if they would come out of the air raid shelter 
during the day the Japanese will see them and they will be 
shot at. 

Q By whom would they have been shot? 

A The Japanese. 

Q You said that Ching Co came insi4e the shelter. How 

did he come? Was he wounded or could he walk? How did he 
come? 

A When Ching Co approached us we saw he has at this time 
a bullet shot on the neck. He told us that killings were 
being done outside, that he is very weak, and that he may not 
live long. About half-hour he fell dead. 

Q Before he died did Ching Co tell you how he was wounded? 

A Yes. He told us he was bayoneted by the Japanese. 
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Q Did he tell you where he was bayoneted? 

A Yes. He was bayoneted with the rest of the people, 
including Filipinos and priests, lined up near the San 
Marcelino Convent. 

Q Did he tell you that there were Chinamen who were 
bayoneted at the time he was bayoneted by the Japanese? 

A Yes. 

Q Did he tell you how many Chinamen were bayoneted with 

him? 

A Yes. About 10 Chinese, all tied up behind the backs. 

Q How about the other people? Did Ching Co mention any¬ 

thing to you about their being bayoneted? 

A Yes. 

Q Did he tell you who were bayoneted? 

A He told me the Japanese ordered everybody out, bound 

their hands behind their backs. 

Q Did Ching Co tell you in what part of the San Marcelino 
Compound were the priests bayoneted? 

A Yes. 

Q Please tell where. 

A Near the river; near the house. 

Q Did Ching Co tell you how he was able to see the people 
tied up and the priests bayoneted? 

A Yes. He said he was one among those. 

MAJOR OPINION: I offer, sirs, as part of the evidence 
for the Prosecution Exhibit 8?. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: There being no objection, the ex¬ 
hibit is accepted in evidence. 

CAPTAIN REEL: vr e haven't seen it, sir. 
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(Prosecution Exhibit No. 85 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before you proceed with the cross- 
examination, is there any member of the Commission who would 
like to have the Interpreter read over the questions and 
answers thereto or would the Defense like to have the Inter¬ 
preter read the questions and answers? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed, then, with the cross- 
examination. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) At the time that you have been des¬ 
cribing there were air raids going on; is that right? 

A I heard only shelling going on. 

Q And it was because of the shelling, then, that you went 
into the air raid shelter? Is that right? Was it because of 
the shelling that you went into the air raid shelter? 

A Yes. 

Q And also while you were in there there was shooting 
going on in the street, wasn't there? 

A Yes, while in the shelter I could hear shots without 
knowing what was going on around. 

Q Yes. And you didn’t actually go out during the day 
to find out what would happen to you if you did, did you? 

A I could not go out because I was wounded. 

Q Yes. These Japanese soldiers that you saw, were they 

army or were they navy? 

A What I know only is that they come from the ship and 
come to the land. 
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Q They oaae from the ship and came to the land. And 
how do you know that they came from the ship and to the land? 
A I noticed they have "anchor" on their caps (Inter¬ 
preter illustrating.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: " r h»t was all this about, these motions 
that you just made (illustrating)? Will you just tell the 
Court what-the question was and what he answered? Just tell 
the Court what you asked and what he answered. 

(Question about to be translated by Interpreter 
Lavengco.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, no, you don't understand. Tell the 

Court. 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: I asked the witness how he 
could tell what the soldiers were, whether army or navy $ how 
he could distinguish. He told me that he noticed on their 
caps was an "anchor" sign, which he knows; they being used to 
anchor in the water. They put their anchor in the water. 
CAPTAIN REEL: Okay. That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess briefly 
to enable those in the room to move forward if they wish to 
do so. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will come to order. 
FATHER MANUEL A. GRACIA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Father, please state your name. 
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A My name? My name is Manuel Antonio Gracia. 

Q Address? 

A My present address is Hospicio de San Jose. 

Q Nationality? 

A I am a Spaniard. 

Q Where were you living during the first days of February 
1945? 

A I was living in Concordia College. 

Q Do you know the Saint Vincente de Paul House or 
Convent? 

A Yes. It is my mother house. 

Q Do you know who of the priests were living on or about 
9 or 10 February 194? in that house? 

A Yes. 

Q Can you name them? 

A Yes. Father Jose Tejada; Father Fernandez; Father Jose 

Aguirreche; Father Adolfo Soto; Father Julio Ruiz; Father 
Luis Egeda. And the lay brothers were Brother Antolin 
Marcos; Gregorio Indurain; V r lentin Sontidrian; Alejandro 
Garcia. 

Q Were these the only Fathers and Brothers which you 
have just mentioned who were living then in those days at 
Saint Vincente de Paul House? 

A Well, the lay brothers and the Fathers, but with the 
Fathers and Brothers there were living two altar boys, one 
cook, and three servants. 

Q How many in all were there persons living there? 

A Well, 6 Fathers, 4 lay brothers, 2 altar boys, the 
cook. Around 13 or 14'. 
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Q How do you know that they were living in those days in 
that house, Saint Vicente de Paul? 

A Well, I know Jose Tejada, our Provincial Father, was 
to remain there. I know that personally because I heard from 
him many, many times. He stated that it was his duty to 
remain in the parish house. And I also heard from Brother 
Antolin, who was the parish priest, that it was his duty to 
stay in the parish. I know, too, that Father Luis Egeda 
displayed to the Fathers a list of those who remained in 
San Marcelino. 

Q When was the last time that you saw these Fathers 
a}.lve? 

A The 1st of February. 

Q Did you see every one of these priests and Brothers 
you have mentioned on that day? 

A I cannot assure you if they were all and every one of 
them, but I went to the mother house on that day. 

Q On 26 February 194-5 did you go to the San Marcelino 

place? 

A Yes, I went there. 

Q What did you do? 

A I intend to look for the Fathers, in the first place; 

in the second place, for our Provincial Archives; and, in 
the third place, for the library. I went around the house and 
looked in all the places, in the rooms of the house. I was 
looking for the Fathers, but I was not able to fidd anything. 

Q What was the condition of the house when you went 
that day? 

A The condition of the house? It was burned almost two- 
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thirds of the house. Then I found everything was in dis¬ 
order and was very dirty, and also I found that the house 
was filled with those kind of ammunitions. Hand grenades 
and other kinds of ammunition. 

Q Do you happen to know whose hand grenades or ammuni¬ 
tions were those that you found? 

A Oh, I don’t know. But everything that I remembered 
about the ammunitions was that they were hand grenades of 
white color and one of the servants told me that they were 
very dangerous because they were of nitrate oxide, I think. 

Q Were the liberation forces already in the City when you 
went to San Marcelino? 

A Yes. They were in our mother house, some soldiers. 

Q Who were the soldiers? 

A Oh, I don't know. The only thing that I know — 

Q Were they Japanese or Americans? 

A They were American soldiers, but what regiment I 

don’t know. I don’t know their names. 

Q You stated that you did not find the priests or 
Brothers? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you come back to the place? 

A Yes. 

MAJOR KERR: Speak up, please, Father. 

A (Continuing) Now, the first day I did not find any 
of the Fathers or lay brothers, or any of the persons we 
were looking for. The next day we intend also to return to 
San Marcelino and we were not able to approach that place 
because the fire was between Marquis de Comillas and the 
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Jai Alai. 

Q Please speak louder, Father. 

I The next day I intend to return to San Marcelino, but 

we were not allowed by the soldiers, by the military police, 
because the fire was between Marques de Comillas and the 
Jai Alai. One of the soldiers told me that if it were not 
his duty to stay there, he surely would not be there as it 
was very dangerous. I told him that we have been away from 
San Marcelino from the 1st of February until February 26th. 
The military police answered me that where in those days 
that place was ours, but not today, and he said "We think 
it will take us this afternoon to clean the place of the 
Japanese." 

Q At last did you reach San Marcelino? 

A Yes. 

Q When was that? 

A I returned to look for the Fathers because I received 

a notice from Father Wenceslao Yonson, one of our companions, 
that they had found the bodies of our Fathers in the river. 

We went over there. If I am not mistaken, the date was on 
the 4th of March. 

Q Who were these military police you just mentioned who 

told you that it was very d angerous? 

A Who was? 

Q Yes. Who were the military police? 

A I don't know. The only sign I know is the "MP." 

Q "MP" of what? American Army? 

A Yes, American Army. 

Q Did you at last find the priests and the persons and 
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others mentioned by you? 

A Yes. 

Q Where? 

A In the river, 

Q In the river of what? What river was that? 

A The river which is near our house. 

Q Very near from the Convent? 

A Yes, not very far; about two meters. 

Q How many meters? 

A Two meters. I think the distance between the river 
and the house is only two meters, more or less. 

Q Whose bodies did you find? 

A I recognized very well the body of Father Aguirreche, 

the body of Father Fernandez, the body of Father Julio Ruiz, 
and the body of Brother Marcos and Brother Santidrian and 
Brother Garcia. I recognized those bodies. 

Q Did you find other identified bodies? 

A What? 

Q Did you find other Identified bodies? 

A I was not able to Identify the bodies. 

Q How many bodies in all did you find in that place? 

A We found 10 all told and one small body. I think it 

was personally one of the altar boys. 

Q Where were those bodies, in the river? 

A Yes. 

Q On the water or on the river bank? 

A No, in the water. 

Q In the water. What did you do after finding and 

identifying the bodies of the priests? 
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A v ’e intended to bury them, but we were not able to 
because we had no means for burial. Then I returned to 
see Father Ferdinand Evans, an American Army Chaplain, to 
ask his help to bury the bodies of the others. I went with 
Father Evans on the 5th of February to San Marcelino. 

Q What date was that? 

A On the 5th? 

Q On the 5th of what? 

A February. No, excuse me. March. With Father Evans 
I went there and then we returned to the post of Father 
Evans, snd the next day v/e were to bury the Brothers and the 
Fathers* Father Evans, myself, 6 of the district Fathers, 

Mr. Marino Olondriz and his son. We went to San Marcelino 
to bury the corpses. 

Q Please proceed. Did you bury them? 

A Yes. 

Q V/here did you bury the bodies? 

A We buried the bodies of the Fathers between the house 
and the church. 

MAJOR OPINION: I ask that this be marked Exhibit No. 

86 for identification. 

(Photograph of front of building 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 86 for identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Showing you this photograph marked 
Exhibit 86 for the Prosecution, will you please point out 
where is the place where the bodies were found? 

A This part of the building here (indicating). 

Q That is in the very front part of the building? 

A From this part to this part here (indicating). 
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MAJOR OPINION: I offer this as part of the evidence 
of the Prosecution, if the Commission please. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 86 
for Identification was 
received in evidence,) 

MAJOR OPINION: I ask that this be marked Prosecution's 

Exhibit No. 87 for identification. 

(Photograph of north portion of 
"Mother House" was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 87 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state if you know this 
place, Photograph Exhibit 87. 

A This part is the north part of the front place of our 
Mother House near the river. 

Q Do you know whether that place served as the place of 
execution of anybody? 

A I heard from the Chinese that this is the place where 
these 10 Chinese were machine-gunned by the Japanese. 

MAJOR OPINION: I offer this, sirs, as part of our 
evidence. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG? I ask that the witness's last answer 
be stricken out as purely hearsay and not within his own 
knowledge. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Would you read the last question 
and answer? 

(Question and answer read.) 

GENERA.L REYNOLDS: The answer will be stricken from 
the record. 
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MAJOR KERR: May I inquire of the Commission? I 
thought the Commission previously ruled that hearsay 
evidence will be admitted. Is it to be the ruling of the 
Commission that hearsay will not be admitted? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In this particular Instance. 

MAJOR KERR: I see. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The answer will be stricken from 
the record. 

MAJOR OPINION: That's all. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do I understand that you were 
not at the Saint Vincente de Paul House between the 1st of 
February and the 26th of February? 

A I was not at San Marcelino from the 1st of February 
until the 26th of February. 

Q That's right. When you returned there you found the 
house burned? 

A Yes. 

Q Was there anything about the appearance of the house to 

indicate what had caused it to burn? 

A I don't know, 

Q You referred to ammunition which you saw around the 
house? Was that exploded ammunition? 

A Well, some parts of the ammunition were exploded al¬ 

ready, but plenty of them weren't exploded. 

Q Some were used and some were unused. Do you know 
whether any of it was Japanese ammunition? 

A The only thing that I know is that the American soldier 
told me that this kind of grenades of the Japanese is white 
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grenades. That is the only thing I know. 

Q How about the ammunition? Do I understand that you 

also sow bullets? 

A What? 

Q Did you see any bullets? Any cartridges? 

A Pardon me. I cannot understand you. 

Q Were grenades the only type of ammunition you saw? 

A The grenades? No. Bullets; rifle bullets; machine 
gun bullets. 

Q You saw machine gun bullets? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know whether the machine gun bullets were 
American machine gun bullets or Japanese? 

A I cannot distinguish. It is out of my line. 

Q And no one told you that. Do you know whether any 

guerrillas stored ammunition in that building at any time? 

A What? 

Q Do you know, Father, whether any guerrillas at any 

time used that building for storage of ammunition? 

A Yes, I know. In the month of February the Japanese had 
plenty of ammunition in our house. 

Q The Japanese? 

A Yes. 

MAJOR OPINION: Sirs, please, I would like the question 
to be repeated to the Father so that the answer may be given. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the Interpreter repeat the 
last question and the last answer? 

(Question and answer read.) 

THE WITNESS: I think there is a mistake. The thing 
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I know is that in the month of August I was transferred to 
San Marcelino and I see that the Japanese have stored many 
kinds of ammunition in our Mother House in the month of 
August, but not the month of February. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) As far as the month of February 
is concerned, you don't know anything? 

A What? 

Q So far as the month of February is concerned you have 
no knowledge? 

A Well, pertaining to the month of February, the only 
thing I know is February of 1945, but 1944, I don't know 
anything of thi’s month of February. 

Q When you saw the bodies of the Fathers and the lay 
Brothers and the boys, was there anything to indicate as to 
how they met their death and what was the cause of the 
death? 

A Yes. They found the bodies tied. Their hands were 
tied at the back and they were lying down, face down in the 
water; all the bodies. 

Q were there any bullet holes in th6 bodies? 

A I don't know, because the corpses were completely 

destroyed by the action of the elements. They were killed 
on the 9th of February and you can count the days between 
the 9th of February and the 26th and the 6th of March, the 
date they were buried. They were decomposed. 

Q Well, was it your conclusion that they met their death 
from drowning? 

A What? 

Q Was it your conclusion that they met their death 
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through drowning? 

A No. 

Q What conclusion did you reach as to the cause of 
death? 

A Why, thereforo, their hands were tied at the back of 
their bodies? And I know the lesson made to me by the 
Chinese. I found them in the month of March. I made some 
inquiries to know the fate of our Fathers and they told me 
the story they knew. 

Q Do I understand, Father, that there were no bullet 
holes In the bodies? 

A I answered that. I don't know. The bodies were de¬ 
composed, destroyed. 

Q One further question, Father. Did you see in the house 
any shell fragments? 

A Holes made by shells? 

Q Yes. 

A Yes; plenty; plenty of them. 

Q Many holes madd by artillery shells? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see many fragments of shells in and around the 
house? 

A Fragment of shells? 

Q Yes. 

A I cannot say that I have seen it. 

CAPT/IN SANDBERG: That is all. 

MAJOR OPINION: Just a few questions. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Has any member of the guerrillas 
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ever occupied, any of the buildings of the Convent of Sen 
L'arcelinc? 

A I have seen two gentlemen who told me that they were 
guerrillas. 

Q v;hen was that, then? 

A I cannot precisely toll. The dates I don't know, 

Q After the American liberation forces have come? 

A Yes. 

Q Before 9 or 10 of February, 19*5, do you know, Father, 
if any of these guerrillas have ever occupied any convent of 
the church? 

A Between the 9th — 

Q Before the 9th. 

A Before the 9th I don't know. I don't know. 

Q Who were occupying the San I arcelino Church and the 
San Karcelino Convent? 

A In those days they were occupying our Lother House, 

those soldiers thrt have been known as navy men. 

Q You mean the Japanese navy? 

A Yes, Japanese. 

Q Do you know, Father, since when did they begin occupy¬ 
ing the premises? 

A As far as I know, in the month of August there were 
na.vy cadets in our house. Then these cadets were removed 
and the house was occupied by — I don't know who the depart¬ 
ment of the Imperirl Japanese Forces, but it was kind of a 
pla.ee of buying rnd selling those things for officers, and 
so on. And afterwards, around the month of November, it was 
occupied by those marines. I don't know the people. They 
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were very tail men, strong men, and they had this navy cap 
with the insignia on the front. 

Q Prior to the occupation by the navy of the San llarcelino 
Church to what was that church devoted? 

A Before the occupation of the Japanese it was our Mother 
House. 

Q It was what? 

A It was our Mother House and it was occupied only by the 
priests and the lay Brothers. 

Q Father, I am not referring to the house, I an referring 
to the San llarcelino Church. To what was it devoted before 
the occupation thereof by the Japanese navy? 

A I say the parish church was devoted to religious 
worship. 

Q Was that church open then at that tine? 

A What? 

Q Was that church open prior to the occupation? 

A Yes. And after the occupation by the Japanese. 

Q Since the church was occupied by the Japanese navy 

was it open to the public for religious worship or no more? 

A Yes, it was open to religious services. 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all. 

O’itness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
five minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution will proceed. 
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CAPTAIN V/EBSTER: Sir, this case is contained in 
Paragraph 24 of the Bill of Particulars. 

The first witness, please. 

BASILIO UMAGAP 

called as a witness by and on behalf of the Prosecution, 
having been first duly sworn, was examined and testified 
as follows, through Interpreter Lavengco: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A (Through Interpreter Lavengco) Basilio Umagap. 

Q Your age? 

A Eighteen years old. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Where were you working on or about the 7th day of 

February, 1945? 

A I was working at the home of Itfr. Pons. 

Q What was Mr. Pons' first name? 

A Bartolome Pons. 

Q And where did he live? 

A Corner of San Antonio and Figueroa. 

Q In Manila? 

A Yes. 

Q In what capacity? 

A Houseboy. 

Q How long had you been working as houseboy? 

A Six months. 

Q State whether you were present in the home of Bartolome 
Pons on the 7th day of February this year when that home was 
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visited by Japanese. 

A Yes. 

Q How many Japanese came to that home at that time? 

A From 10 to 15. 

Q Can you state what branch of the Japanese military 
forces they were in? 

A Navy. 

Q What did those Japanese naval men do when they came 
to the Pons ' home at that time? 

A When they came they had with them ropes. They ordered 
us out into the garden and tied us all. 

Q Whom did they tie? 

A Mr. Pons, Mrs. Pons, Eva, Edward King, Delfin, Virginia, 
and I. The woman named Pacita, with the child, was not tied. 

Q How old was Pacita? 

A X cannot tell how old she was. 

Q Will you state whether she was a young woman or an old 
woman? 

A Young. 

Q How old was the baby she was carrying? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) About 11 months. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Pardon me. Do you understand 
English? 

THE WITNESS; I understand, but I don't talk. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Was Pacita the daughter of Mrs. 
Pons? 

A (Through Interpreter) She simply called her "Mama." 

She was just like her child. 

Q Was Pacita at that time pregnant? 
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A Yes. 

Q How did the Japanese tie the people up? 

A They tied our hands behind us. 

Q Were the people tied together in any way? 

A Together, connected to each other. 

Q 'there were the people standing when they were so 
tied? 

A Outside the garden. 

Q By "garden," do you mean the yard surrounding the 

house? 

A Yes. 

Q After the people were tied what did the Japanese do 
with them? 

A They took us under the house. 

Q By "under the house," do you mean the first floor of 
the Pons home? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did the Japanese do with you there? 

A The Japanese had us clean the tables and then lined 

us up. 

Q Continue, please. 

A When we were lined up we saw the Japanese aim the 

gun, and shot first Mr. Pons, and we all shouted. After 
Mr. Pons, next Isaac, and then Mrs. Pons. At that time I 
was trying to unloose myself. I was able to take one of 
my hands out, and when Mrs. Pons and Isaac fell I was 
with them. I was endeavoring to free myself, both hands. 

Q Did you fall down at that time? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Did you see any other people shot there besides Mr. 
Pons, Mrs. Pons, and Isaac, a person you have named? 

A They were all shot. While they were being shot I 
was able to crawl. 

Q Was the baby shot? 

A The Japanese was about to go out, but the baby cried. 
When he heard the baby he came back and shot the baby twice. 
CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) When the Japanese came into 
the house did they say anything? 

A They didn't say anything, but just ordered us out. 

Q Did they accuse anyone in the house of being a 

guerrilla? 

A No. 

Q After you went out of the house you were tied up, 
is that right? 

A Yes, we were tied. 

Q And you were then taken under the house, is that 
right? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you all tied together when you were under the 

house? 

A We were all tied together except Pacita, who has a 
child. 

Q Did all of the Japanese go under the house with you? 

A Two went with us under the house. One was holding 
the light while the one with the saber was doing the 
shooting. 






Q The one with the saber was doing the shooting? 

A The one with the saber was doing the shooting. 

Q Did the Japanese say anything to you when you were 

under the house? 

A Nothing. He just right away shot us. 

Q Am I correct in understanding that from the time the 
15 Japanese came to the house to the time that the incident 
occurred under the house no one of the 1? Japanese spoke a 
word, either in Japanese or in any other language? 

A No. 

Q Do you know whether Mr. Pons sympathized with the 
guerrillas? 

A About that matter I don't know anything. 

Q Do you know whether any of the other people in the 

house sympathized with the guerrillas? 

A I don't know. 

Q Did you sympathize with the guerrillas? 

A I am not a guerrilla 
Q Did you ever hear of Colonel Martinez? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: May I ask one other question, 
please? 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) If no word were spoken by the 
Japanese how did you people know how to go out of the 
house into the yard? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: Repeat that, please. 

CAPTAIN ’/EBSTER: Will you read the question? 
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Q The one with the saber was doing the shooting? 

A The one with the saber was doing the shooting. 

Q Did the Japanese say anything to you when you were 

under the house? 

A Nothing. He just right away shot us. 

Q Am I correct in understanding that from the time the 
1? Japanese came to the house to the time that the incident 
occurred under the house no one of the 15 Japanese spoke a 
word, either in Japanese or in any other language? 

A No. 

Q Do you know whether Mr. Pons sympathized with the 
guerrillas? 

A About that matter I don't know anything. 

Q Do you know whether any of the other people in the 

house sympathized with the guerrillas? 

A I don't know. 

Q Did you sympathize with the guerrillas? 

A I am not a guerrilla 
Q Did you ever hear of Colonel Martinez? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: May I ask one other question, 
please? 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) If no word were spoken by the 
Japanese how did you people know how to go out of the 
house into the yard? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: Repeat that, please. 

CAPTAIN \WEBSTER: Jill you read the question? 
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(Question read by the reporter.) 

A 7/hen they came they told us to go out. I told Delfin 
to talk to them. Delfin was trying to talk to them, and 
they did not answer. 

Q By "Delfin,'' do you mean Delfin Marquez? 

A I only know him by the word "Delfin." 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

Recross examination? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Next witness, please. 

LUIS A. FLORES, JR. 

called as a witness by and on behalf of the Prosecution, 
having been first duly sworn, was examined and testified 
as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A Louis A. Flores, Jr. 

Q Your age? 

A Thirty-three. 

Q Nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q ’(/here did you live on the 7th of February of this 
year? 

A At 518 San Antonio Street. 

Q Where was your home with reference to the home of 
Bartolome Pons? 

A Just across, my home. 

Q Across the street, do you mean? 
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A Across the street. 

Q How long had you known Bartolome Pons and his family? 
A Since 1930. 

Q Where were you when the Japanese came to the home of 
Bartolome Pons on the 7th of February, 194-5? 

A I was at the balcony of my house. 

Q Did you see the Japanese going to the Pons' home? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Where did they go? 

A To the front door. 

Q What else did you see? 

A I saw some of the Japanese take hold of the old man, 
Mr. Pons, and tie him up. 

Q Did they tie the other members of the family up, 
also? 

A Not at once, because the two girls were running to 
and fro. 

Q Were there any members of the family that were not 
tied up by the Japanese at that time? 

A I saw the Japanese trying to force their way on the 
stairs on the second floor of the house. 

Q Where did the Japanese take these people? 

A After being tied on that ground floor they were 
brought inside a hole, that is, on the ground floor of the 
house. 

Q Are you acquainted with the ground floor of the 
Pons' home? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q How many rooms are on the ground floor? 
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A There is no room, or any partition, but it is used 
as a hall. 

Q Just one large room? 

A Just one large room. 

Q After the Japanese took those people in to the 

first floor of the Pons' home what did you then see? 

A I saw a Japanese with a rifle belov; his waist, 

standing with the rifle pointing inside the room. 

Q Could you see the people who were on the inside of 
the room? 

A I could not see anyone. 

Q What did you see that Japanese do? 

A The only thing I saw from the Japanese was the spot 

where the orange-color flame come out of his rifle. 

Q Did you hear the report? 

A I did. 

Q How many times did that Japanese shoot? 

A I heard the first shot, and then I took my mother 

out of the balcony. 

Q How many shots did you hear? 

A About seven shots. 

Q Did you, at a later time, go to the Pons' home? 

A After the Americans came. 

Q When was that? 

A About three days later. 

Q What did you then see on the first floor of the 
Pons' home? 

A The first thing I saw was the whole family all tied 
up and all facing upwards. 
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Q r . r ere they living or dead? 

A Dead. 

Q Did you at that time observe any wounds on the bodies 

of the Pons' family? 

A All the bodies were beyond recognition and swollen. 
There was blood all over their breasts. 

Q With reference to the Japanese who came to the Pons* 
home on that day, will you please state whether they were 
Army or Navy? 

A I believe they belonged to the Imperial Marines. 

Q And why do you say that? 

A The color of the uniform was somewhat greenish. 

Q Had you seen those Japanese in and around that 
neighborhood at a previous time? 

A Every day. They had their headquarters just about 
the other corner from my house. 

Q And how many stayed at that headquarters? 

A That is one thing that I never did like to know] 

Q Well, after you saw the Japanese shooting on the 

inside of that house did you thereafter see vhere those 
Japanese went? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Where did they go? 

A They passed the front of the house and from the 

corner of the house they crossed the other street. That 
is on my street. And they had with them a lot of boxes. 

Q Are you able to say what was in those boxes? 

A Foodstuffs, I believe. 

4 Could you see inside the boxes? 
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I saw them in the refrigerator eating from the 
second floor. 

Q Did they have those boxes previous to the time they 
went into the Pons home? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) How did you know that these men 
belonged to the Imperial Marines? 

A I see them every day there just in front of my 
house. 

Q Yes, I know. I will ask again, How did you know that 
they belonged to the Imperial Marines? 

A They carried an anchor on their hats. 

Q Did anyone ever tell you that soldiers with an anchor 
belonged to the Imperial Marines? 

A Yes. 

Q Who told you that? 

A An officer. 

Q A Japanese officer? 

A A Japanese officer. 

Q Are you sure of that? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know who was that officer? 

A Yes. 

Q What is his name? 

A I don't quite remember now, but I got it at home. 

Q When did he tell you this? 

A He used to visit us. 
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Q Are you friendly with the Japanese soldiers? 

A He became friendly with me when an air raid — when 
there was an air raid sometime around December. 

Q Do you know whether the Pons family was helping the 
guerrillas? 

A No. 

Q Do you know anything about it? 

A No. 

Q There was quite a bit of guerrilla activity in that 
neighborhood, wasn't there? 

A I don't know anything. 

Q You don't know anything about that. Why are you 
smiling? Do you know anything about it? 

A I don't know anything. 

Q All right. Why do you suppose, Mr. Flores, that 
the Japanese went to the Pons house and didn't come to 
your house? 

A They did come to my house two days before. 

Q Did they shoot anyone at your house? 

A They didn't. They throw everything. 

Q Just answer my question, please. Did they shoot 

anyone at your house? 

A No. 

Q '/hy do you suppose that they didn't shoot anyone at 
your house, but shot people in the Pons house? 

A That I do not know. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

CAPTAIN 7EBSTER: A few other questions. 
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REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) v’hp.t did the Japanese do at your 
house? 

A The Japanese started throwing everything in my house; 
open rail the drawers; threw everything and ransacked my 
refrigerator. Ly mother came over to slap one of the Japanese, 
but my sister told my mother to "calm down" because we have 
6 children to defend. They started taking all the food there. 
CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN , ’ , EBSTER: Next witness. 

BH/GW/NI HERNANDOS 

Called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EX/d IN/TION 

Q (By Captain Webster) What is your name? 

A Bhagv/ani Hernandos. 

Q Your age? 

A 33. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Indian. 

Q here did you live on the 7th of February of this year? 

A 517 San Antonio Street. 

Q Where is your home with reference to the home of 
Bartolome Pons? 

A Next door to Mr. Pons. 

Q Who else v/as living in your home? 
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A Delfin Marquez. 

Q With reference to immediately prior to the time that 
Delfin left your hone did you have any visitors? 

A Yes. 

Q 'Tho were they? 

A Miss MacMahon * 

Q Did you have any other visitors? 

A On February 7th? 

Q Yes. 

A There were some Japanese in the morning who came in 
search of the house, but there were no other visitors. 

Q How many Japanese searched your hone? 

A There were three Japanese. 

Q Were they army or navy? 

A That I couldn't tell, but I think they might be of the 
navy. 

Q Did anything occur in the afternoon of February 7th? 

A Yes. That was late afternoon, rather in the evening. 
We heard some commotion in the next house, Mr. Pons', and 
they were calling for help and Delfin went over there. 

After a while I heard ry name called. "Cornel I'm tiedi" 

I tried to go to the back door because the front, it was 
locked; but I saw some Japanese sentries there and I didn't 
go out. 

Q Whose voice was it that you heard say "I'm tied"? 

A Delfin Marquez. 

Q V/hy had he left your home? 

A Because someone called him from Pons' house. 

Q Didn't Delfin understand the Japanese language? 
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He does not. 

Q Did he act as interpreter at any tine? 

A No. 

Q After you heard Delfin's voice saying that he was tied, 
did you hear anything else? 

A I heard somebody talking some Japanese words, but I 
couldn 1 t understand. 

Q Did you hear anything after that? 

A I heard some shots. 

Q How many shots? 

A I couldn't determine exactly how many, but I believe 
there were between 7 and 8. 

Q Did you thereafter go to the Pons home to see the body 
of Delfin Marquez? 

A No, I did not go on that day. 

Q At any later time? 

A Yes, I did go on the 12th of February. 

Q What wounds were on the body of Delfin Marquez? 

A He had a bullet hole in his chest. 

Q Where was that body? 

A The body was tied on the floor of Pons' house. 

Q How old was Delfin? 

A He was 25 years. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You nay cross-examine. 

C/PTAIN SANDBERG? No questions. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That's all. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sirs, that completes the evidence 
on the paragraph mentioned of the Bill of Particulars. 
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A He does not. 

Q Did he act as interpreter at any tine? 

A No. 

Q After you heard Delfin's voice saying that he was tied, 
did you hear anything else? 

A I heard somebody talking some Japanese words, but I 
couldn 1 t understand. 

Q Did you hear anything after that? 

A I heard some shots. 

Q How many shots? 

A I couldn't determine exactly hov; many, but I believe 
there were between 7 and 8. 

Q Did you thereafter go to the Pons home to see the body 
of Delfin Marquez? 

A No, I did not go on that day. 

Q At any later time? 

A Yes, I did go on the 12th of February. 

Q 'That wounds were on the body of Delfin Marquez? 

A He had a bullet hole in his chest. 

Q '"here was that body? 

A The body was tied on the floor of Pons' house. 

Q How old was Delfin? 

A He was 25 years. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross-examine. 

C/PTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That's all. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sirs, that completes the evidence 
on the paragraph mentioned of the Bill of Particulars. 
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CAPTAIN PACE: The next case is Bill of Particular 
No. 32, St. Paul's College. 

SISTER ANN/ DE JESUS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows? 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name, please? 

A I an Sister Anna de Jesus. 

Q Where do you live? 

A I live in St. Paul's College. 

Q How long have you been at St. Paul's College? 

A For 21 years. 

Q In what way have you been associated v/ith St. Paul's? 

A I have been teaching there for 21 years. 

Q Were you there during the Japanese occupation? 

A We have been there until the 12th of September. 

Q What day was that? 

A On Tuesday, I think. 

Q V/hat day of the month? 

A The 12th of September. 

Q V/hat year? 

A 1945. 

Q I mean, while the Japanese were there, when the 
Japanese occupied Manila, did you have occasion to leave the 
college? 

A We were obliged to leave the place. 

Q When was that? 

A We got notice in the month of August. 














A And we tried to stay in the college, but we were obliged 
to leave the place, the whole place. 

Q When was that? 

A Well, it began in August about the 8th, I think, to 

the 12th of September; about a month. I can't exactly remember. 

Q What year? 

A 194-5— 194-4, excuse me. September, '44, I guess. 

Q And did all the Sisters and everyone connected with the 

college leave in September of 1944? 

A Yes, we all left in 1944, September. 

Q And the Japanese occupied the college on that date? 

A Yes, the 12th of September. 

Q Did they occupy all the buildings in the compound, in¬ 

cluding the chapel? 

A Yes, everything. 

Q Were you allowed to go into the college? 

A Never was I allowed to go back to the college. 

(A diagram was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 88 for 
identification.) 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 88 and ask you if 
that is an accurate representation of the area in which St. 
Paul's College is located? 

A Yes, it is. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 88 
for identification was received 
in evidence.) 
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A And we tried to stay in the college, but we were obliged 
to leave the place, the whole place. 

Q V/hen was that? 

A Well, it began in August about the 8th, I think, to 

the 12th of September; about a month. I can't exactly remember. 

Q What year? 

A 194-5— 194-4, excuse me. September, '44, I guess. 

Q And did all the Sisters and everyone connected with the 

college leave in September of 1944? 

A Yes, we all left in 1944, September. 

Q And the Japanese occupied the college on that date? 

A Yes, the 12th of September. 

Q Did they occupy all the buildings in the compound, in¬ 

cluding the chapel? 

A Yes, everything. 

Q Were you allowed to go into the college? 

A Never was I allowed to go back to the college. 

(A diagram v/as marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 88 for 
identification.) 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 88 and ask you if 
that is an accurate representation of the area in which St. 
Paul's College is located? 

A Yes, it is. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 88 
for identification was received 
in evidence.) 
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A And we tried to stay in the college, but we were obliged 
to leave the place, the whole place. 

Q When was that? 

A Well, it began in August about the 8th, I think, to 

the 12th of September; about a month. I can't exactly remember. 

Q What year? 

A 194-5-- 194-4, excuse me. September, '44, I guess. 

Q And did all the Sisters and everyone connected with the 

college leave in September of 1944? 

A Yes, we all left in 1944, September. 

Q And the Japanese occupied the college on that date? 

A Yes, the 12th of September. 

Q Did they occupy all the buildings in the compound, in¬ 

cluding the chapel? 

A Yes, everything. 

Q Were you allowed to go into the college? 

A Never was I allowed to go back to the college. 

(A diagram v/as marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 88 for 
identification.) 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 88 and ask you if 
that is an accurate representation of the area in which St. 
Paul's College is located? 

A Yes, it is. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 88 
for identification was received 
in evidence.) 
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Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name. 

A Lucio Mariano. 

Q / ge? 

A Fifty-one. 

Q Address? 

A National Psychopathic Hospital, Mandaluyong, Rizal. 

Q Civil status? 

A Married. 

Q Are you working in a governmental institution? 

A I am the administrative officer of the National 

Psychopathic Hospital. 

Q Will you please state, where is that National Psycho¬ 

pathic Hospital? 

A It is in the municipality of Mandaluyong, Province 

of Rizal, about nine kilometers from the heart of the City 
of Manila. 

Q r howing you this Exhibit 68 of the Prosecution, 

please tell the Commission, if you know, what it repre¬ 
sents, or what it purports to represent. 

A This is the map showing the location of the build¬ 

ings. 

Q Of what? 

I Of the National Psychopathic Hospital. In short, 

this is the compound of the National Psychopathic 
Hospital. 

q Will you please show the wards written on each of 

them? 

A Here are shown, as marked, Pavilion No. 1, Pavilion 
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Q Across the street? 

A Across the street, yes. 

Q What street? 

A Herran Street. 

Q In the afternoon and evening of February 9, did you see 
anything unusual take place in the yard of St. Paul's? 

A Well, we were in the Assumption Convent, and suddenly 
we heard a terrific explosion, and we looked up, and it just 
came from our building. The roof was taken off, a terrific 
noise. The roof was taken off about three blocks farther. 

Q You say the roof of one of the buildings was blown 
three blocks? 

A Yes. 

Q And you saw that? 

A Yes. 

Q And you heard a terrific explosion? 

A Yes. 

Q And after you saw that, what did you s ee at St. Paul's 
College? 

A After that it was burned; the college was burning, all 
in flames in all directions. 

Q Did all the buildings and all the church property that 
was located in St. Paul's -- was it destroyed at that time? 

A Everything, I suppose, yes; nothing but ruins. 

Q There is now nothing but ruins? 

A Nothing left but ruins. 

Q When did you next go to St. Paul's? 

A On the 23rd of February. 

Q What did you find when you got there then? 
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q Across the street? 
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A It was in terrible condition. We found about 40 burned 
bodies. 

Q You say 40 burned bodies? 

A Yes, about 40 burned bodies all along the corridor, 
along the dining room. 

Q Yes? Did you look inside the dining room? 

A I did. 

Q Were you able to see whether there were any bodies in 
there? 

A Well, I do not know. L!y mind is so much terrified by 
this sight that I really can't tell now whether I saw some¬ 
thing else or not. I saw the debris, but — 

Q You saw a great pile of debris in there? 

A A great pile of debris. 

Q Wore you able to tell whether or not there were bodies 
in that room? 

A I think there are still bodies in there, that must have 
been left behind, because we found some bones afterwards. 

Q You since found bones there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q But you weren't able to tell at that time how many 
bodies were in there, is that right? 

A No, inside, no; I could not. 

Q What was done with the 40 bodies that were outside? 

A It was buried in the yard on our grounds there; 30 

bodies were buried there. 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 90 
for identification.) 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 90 for identifica- 
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tion and nsk you if you cm tell me what that is. 

A Yes, that is the dining roon. 

Q That is the dining room of St. Paul's — 

A College, yes. 

Q Is that the way it looked when you went back on Febru¬ 
ary 23 ? 

A Yes, exactly the sane. 

CAPTAIN P/CE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 90 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 91 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 91 for identification, and ask you if you can identify 
it? 

A That is the dining room. 

Q That is the way it looked when you wont back in Febru¬ 

ary of this year? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer this picture in evidence. 

GENERAL ?EYN0LDS: There being no objection, it will be 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 91 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 92 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 
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tion and ask you if you can tell me what that is. 

A Yes, that is the dining room. 

Q That is the dining room of St. Paul's — 

A College, yes. 
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ary 23 ? 

A Yes, exactly the sane. 
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in evidence.) 
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Q (By Captain Pace) I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 
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entering the lobby where I was, was judoed by the sentry 
guarding the door of the lobby. He fell on his back flat 
on the cement floor, hitting his hea.d on the pavement. 
Suddenly I saw him flat on his back, and blood started to 
gush out of his nose and mouth. I thought he was dying. 
Then another officer cane and tried to hold his face and 
find out v/hat was wrong, but blood continued gushing out 
of the patient's nose and mouth. When he was apparently 
dead the same officer who judoed him down came and kicked 
him on the face. I don't know which side, but he was 
kicked on the face, taking him for dead. The same man 
held him by the arm and dragged him out. Maybe he was 
taken for dead. He was dragged out on the lawn in front 
of that building. 

Q Please proceed. What happened after awhile? 

A While we were gathered there about four or five from 

among our "roup were picked up by Japanese officers, one 
after the other. After they had been picked up they were 
tied on their back with rope and taken out of our group or 
out of the building. 

Wo stayed in that building until eight o'clock, and 
by nine o'clock we were transferred to Pavilion No. 1, 
where we were released about nine o'clock. 

Q You say four or five of your group were taken out. 

Did you know where they were taken to? 

A The following morning, because we were instructed 

by the Japanese before letting us out of the pavilion to 
return to our respective rooms and cottages; not to get 
out of our room, our places, during the night, — the 
following morning I saw the cadaver of about 17 or 18 of 
348 
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It. 

A Yos, th^t is the grave of the persons who have been 
burned to death. 

Q What is thrt? A common grave? 

A A common grave, yes; 32 persons. 

Q And when this marker was put up, how many people were 

in that grave? 

A The first time they put 32, and some have been added 
afterwards. 

Q And you testified that there were about 40 here now? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer this in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 94 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN P/CS: You may inquire. 

CROSS- EXAMNATION 

Q ( By Captain Reel) On the day of this explosion th^t 
you describe, was there some shelling going on in Manila? 

A Yes, there was shelling going on. 

Q And were there any airplane bombs being dropped? 

A Well, I cannot say that exactly, because we heard — 

we saw the airplanes, we heard shelling; sone bombing, maybe, 
but I didn't pay attention very much. We were inside the 
house. 

Q And wh^t you saw was one great big explosion? 

A Yes. 

Q That blew the roof about three blocks? 
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A Yes. 

Q Did you see or hear any other explosions? 

A No, because we were disturbed at that time afterwards, 

because some of the Japanese came to the building. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I see. That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused) 

LUISA BARAHONA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMIN/TION 

Q (By Captain Pace) ^ill you give your name, please? 

A Luisa Barahona. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 1312 Tuberias Street. 

Q How old are you? 

A 30 years old. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Spanish. 

Q where di£ you live on the 9th of February, 19^5? 

A I was living in Vermont Street. 

Q Is that near St. Paul’s College? 

A Yes. 

Q Did anything unusual happen on that day? 

A Yes. At 11:30, at noon, three Japs came around with 

fixed bayonets and brought us to St. Paul’s Institution. 

Q Who was taken to St. Paul's with you? 

A My whole family; my mother, my father, my sister, and 

our cook. 
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Q "'ere other people in the neighborhood of St. Paul's 
taken there at that time? 

A Yes, the whole neighborhood. The whole Wright Street. 

Q Can you describe what was going on? 

A On that day, you mean? 

Q Yes, the taking of people to St. Paul's. 

A Yes. Everybody, all the people, most of then were 
brought the sane as we were, by Japanese with fixed bayonets, 
and we were brought up to the garden of St. Paul's. 

Q Where were you taken when you first got to St. Paul's? 

A To the garden. 

Q About how many people were there? 

A I can’t estimate exactly, but around 800 to 1000. 

Q People from the neighborhood? 

A Yes, fron the neighborhood. 

Q How long were you kept in the garden at St. Paul's? 

A From noon to around 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q What happened then? 

A Then it started to rain, °nd all the people were herded 
up and put in a snail room inside St. Paul's. 

Q Will you look at Prosecution's Exhibit No. 89 and see 
if you can tell which building of St. Paul's you were taken 
to first? 

A That was the main entrance, then the corridor, turn¬ 
ing to the right — to the left I mean. 

Q Well, you came in on Herran Street, did you? 

A Yes, Herran Street here (indie*'ting), end then we 
wore placed in the garden room right here (indicating), and 
we cane in the front door of the building *nd turned the first 
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corridor to the left, a small room (indicating). 

Q And you are indicating the room where it says "2-story 
concrete building", is that right? 

A Yos. 

Q A room in that building? 

A A small room in that building. 

Q All right. Was everybody put in that room? 

A Everybody. 

Q How long did you stay there? 

A Not very long, because we were crowded. 

Q How crowded? 

A Very crowded. We could hardly breathe. 

Q What happened then? 

A After a long while, I can't figure out how long it 
was, we were brought to another — to the kitchen, St. Paul's. 
I figure it was the kitchen because they told me it was the 
Home Economics Room. 

Q Is that the room marked "Kitchen" on Prosecution's Ex¬ 
hibit 89? 

A That is right, over here (indicating). 

Q How long were you there? 

A Oh, about three-quarters of an hour. 

Q Still 800 or 1000 people there? 

A Yes, sir, and there were some more coming. 

Q What happened then? 

A Then we were transferred to the big dining room. 

Q Is that the room marked "Dining Room" on Prosecution's 

Exhibit 89? 

A Dining room, right here (indicating). 
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Q About whet tine did you go to the dining roon? 

A Around 4, 4:30} I an not very sure. 

Q Describe what happened there? 

A Well, at that time the Japanese closed all the doors, 

and around 4:30 or quarter to 5 a Japanese came in with a big 
box of candies, and everybody was hungry, didn't have any tine 
to have our lunch, so everybody crowdod around end picked 
the candies; while they were picking the candies — well, I 
know that there were lamps inside, and the lights were cover¬ 
ed up with black cloth — 

Q Describe the lights that you say were covered with 
black cloth? 

A On the coiling there were hanging 5 lights covered 
over with black cloth, with strings leading to the corridors. 

Q The strings led to the corridor on the inside — 

A On the inside of the building. 

Q Five lights; and how many strings were there? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q You say there were five lights. How many strings were 

there? 

A Each light had a string attached. 

Q So there were five strings leading from the room into 
the corridor? 

A Yes. 

Q And what happened after the Japanese put the candy 
in the room? 

A Well, when all the people were crowded in the middle of 
the room, they pulled the first string. 

Q Did you see the string being pulled? 






A Yes, I saw it moving before they pulled it. My maid 
called my attention, she told me, "Miss, the lights are 
moving," and I looked up. It was exactly the time everything 
blasted. 

Q Say that again, please. 

A I mean, when the people were eating the candies, I saw 
one of the lights moving, and the maid called my attention, 
and I looked up and saw one of the lights moving. That was 
just the time when I heard the blast. 

Q Where did the blast come from? 

A The lights. 

Q How many blasts did you hear? 

A Five. 

Q v 'hnt happened then? 

A <Vell, what happened was everybody started running. 

There were many wounded. 

Q What did you do? 

A I couldn't move. In the first place, my mother fa.int- 
ed on my left side and my sister on my right side, so I had 
to wait until everything was over. I saw everybody was 
jumping out the windows. 

Q Yes? 

A And the Japanese were machine-gunning everybody who 
jumped out the windows. 

Q Where was the machine gun? 

A Outside, on Florida c treet. 

Q On Florida Street? 

A Outside the building. 

Q What happened inside the room then? 
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A Yes, I saw it moving before they pulled it. My maid 
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A The Japanese started chasing everybody that was still 
alive there, and I saw one of the girls who was stabbed by 
a bayonet in the back. 

Q Who was stabbed by the bayonet? 

A One of the girls; I can't tell you — a young girl. 

Q What did you do then? 

A Well, I took them — my mother fainted, and my sister, 
so when I heard no more machine guns around I picked them up 
and took them down to Florida Street, to Doctor Gloria's 
house, the garage. 

Q How did you get out of the dining room of St. Paul's? 

A Had to jump out of the window. 

Q Was there a hole blown in the wall there? 

A Yes. 

Q Is that where the arrow indicates on Prosecution's 

Exhibit No. 89 (indicating)? 

A Yes. 

Q And will you look here and see if you can point out 
Gloria's house where you ran to? 

A Where is that street — it was right in front, here 
(indicating); this is the house. 

♦ 

Q You are indicating the square marked "Gloria family"; 
Is that right? 

A "Gloria Family", that is right. 

Q Did you see anything as you were crossing the street? 

A Yes. 

Q What did you see? 

A The Japanese were chasing all the women and firing. 

Q What happened after you got over to Gloria's? 
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A The Japanese started chasing everybody that was still 
alive there, and I saw one of the girls who was stabbed by 
a bayonet in the back. 

Q Who was stabbed by the bayonet? 

A One of the girls; I can't toll you — a young girl. 

Q What did you do then? 
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Q You are indicating the square marked "Gloria family"; 
is that right? 
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A Well, we were hiding in Gloria's garage when the 
Japanese found out our hiding place, and we were placed 
against the wall, before a machine gun. All of a sudden a 
hand grenade exploded in the door of the garage and they told 
us to wait because they wanted to investigate what happened, 
but we didn't wait; we Just passed through the garden and we 
hid in the stable. 

Q You went and hid in Gloria's stable after the Japs had 
left, you say? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you show where that is on Prosecution's Exhibit 

No. 89? 

A Gloria's family here (indicating); we passed to this 

stable. 

Q You are indicating the square marked "Stable"; is that 
right? 

A Yes. 

Q What did you see after you got to the stable? 

A There were many people hiding in the same place. 

Q Survivors of St. Paul's? 

A Survivors of St. Paul's. 

Q Yes? 

A And in the garden I saw around 8 dead people, in the 
garden. 

Q Did you see how they had been killed? 

A No. 

Q All right. What happened then? Did you stay there 


until morning? 
A Huh? 
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A Well, we were hiding in Gloria's garage when the 
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A No. 
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until morning? 
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but we didn't wait; we just passed through the garden and we 
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Q You went and hid in Gloria's stable after the Japs had 
left, you say? 

A Yes. 
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Q You are indicating the square marked "Stable"; is that 
right? 

A Yes. 

Q What did you see after you got to the stable? 

A There were many people hiding in the same place. 
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A Survivors of St. Paul's. 
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garden. 
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A No. 
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until morning? 
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U diagram was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 89 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 89 for identification, and ask you if that is an accurate 
description of St. Paul's College and the neighborhood, as it 
was on February 9, 1945? 

A This is a correct copy. 

Q I beg your pardon? 

A .This is a correct copy. 

Q It is correct? 

ft Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 89 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) After you left the college in 

ceptember, 1944, where did you go? 

A Yfe went to Santa Teresa College. 

Q Where were you on February 9» 1945? 

A In the Assumption Grounds, because on the 7th of 

February we were sent out from the Santa Teresa College and 

we went to the Assumption for refuge there. 

Q You wore at the Assumption Convent? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On February 9? 

A Yes. 

Q Where is that with relation to St. Paul's? 

A Just in front of St. Paul's College. 
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(A diagram vr.s narked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 89 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 
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description of St. Paul's College and the neighborhood, as it 
was on February 9, 1945? 

A This is a correct copy. 

Q I beg your pardon? 

A .This is a correct copy. 

Q It is correct? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted In evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 89 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) After you left the college in 

September, 1944, where did you go? 

A XIe went to Santa Teresa College. 

Q Where were you on February 9, 1945? 

A In the Assumption Grounds, because on the 7th of 

February we were sent out from the Santa Teresa College and 

we went to the Assumption for refuge there. 

Q You wore at the Assumption Convent? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On February 9 ? 

A Yes. 

Q Where is that with relation to St. Paul's? 

A Just in front of St. Paul's College. 
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(/, diagram vir.a narked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 89 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 89 for identification, and ask you if that is an accurate 
description of St. Paul's College and the neighborhood, as it 
was on February 9, 1945? 

A This is a correct copy. 

Q I beg your pardon? 

A .This is a correct copy. 

Q It is correct? 

ft Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 89 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) After you left the college in 

cepteinber, 1944, where did you go? 

A We went to Santa Teresa College. 

Q Where were you on February 9, 1945? 

A In the Assumption Grounds, because on the 7th of 

February we were sent out from the Santa Teresa College and 

we went to the Assumption for refuge there. 

Q You wore at the Assumption Convent? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On February 9? 

A Yes. 

Q ' r hcre is that with relation to St. Paul's? 

A Just in front of St. Paul's College. 







No. 92 for identification and ask yoU if you can identify it? 
A Yes. The seme dining room ih another position* 

Q Thrt is the way the dining room looked when you 

returned? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer this in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 92 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

(A photograph w^s marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 93 
for identification.) 

(3y Captain Pace) I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 
o. 93 and ask you if you can identify this? 
i. Yes, this is a correct one; that is from the street, 
Florida. 

Q That is St. Paul's? 

St. Paul's College, yes, seen from the street Florida. 

C> As seen from Florida Street? 

A Yes. 

C'.PTAIN PACE: I offer this in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 93 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

( (A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 94 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Prosecution's Ex¬ 


hibit No. 94 for identification, and see if you can identify 


No. 92 for identification and .nek yoU if you cr.n identify it? 
A Yes. The same dining room ih another position* 

Q That is the way the dining room looked when you 

returned? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer this in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 92 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

(A photograph w^s marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 93 
for identification.) 

(3y Captain Pace) I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 
a. 93 and ask you if you can identify this? 
l Yes, this is a correct one; that is from the street, 
Florida. 

Q That is st. Paul's? 

3t. Paul's College, yes, seen from the street Florida. 

C| As seen from Florida Street? 

A Yes. 

C'vTAIN PACE: I offer this in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 93 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

( (A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 94 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Prosecution's Ex¬ 


hibit No. 94 for identification, and see if you can identify 


No. 92 for identification fine! ask yoU if you con identify it? 


A Yes. The same dining room ih another position* 

Q That is the way the dining room looked when you 

returned? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer this in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 92 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 93 
for identification.) 

? (3y Captain Pace) I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 

o. 93 and ask you if you can identify this? 
l Yes, this is a correct one; that is from the street, 
Florida. 

Q That is St. Paul's? 

(> St. Paul's College, yes, seen from the street Florida. 

C] As seen from Florida Street? 

A Yes. 

C'.PTAIN PACE: I offer this in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 93 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

( (A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 94 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Prosecution's Ex¬ 
hibit No. 94 for identification, and see if you can identify 
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A Well, we were hiding in Gloria's garage when the 
Japanese found out our hiding place, and we were placed 
against the wall, before a machine gun. All of a sudden a 
hand grenade exploded in the door of the garage and they told 
us to wait because they wanted to investigate what happened, 
but we didn't wait; we Just passed through the garden and we 
hid in the stable. 

Q You went and hid in Gloria's stable after the Japs had 
left, you say? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you show where that is on Prosecution's Exhibit 

No. 89? 

A Gloria's family here (indicating); we passed to this 

stable. 

Q You are indicating the square marked “Stable"; is that 
right? 

A Yes. 

Q What did you see after you got to the stable? 

A There were many people hiding in the same place. 

Q Survivors of St. Paul's? 

A Survivors of St. Paul's. 

Q Yes? 

A And in the garden I saw around 8 dead people, in the 
garden. 

Q Did you see how they had been killed? 

A No. 

Q All right. What happened then? Did you stay there 
until morning? 

A Huh? 
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Q Did you stay there until morning? 

A Yes, sir. We went to Gloria's house that night and 

stayed there the whole night, and in the morning a fire 
started in one corner of the house and we got scared, so we 
ran out in a different direction. 

Q Were you able to estimate — were you able to see how 

many people were killed in St. Paul's? 

A An exact estimate, I cannot, but around 800, maybe. 

Q You say 800? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) What time of day was it when you 

were first taken into St. Paul's? 

A 11:30, at noon. 

Q And that day was there some shelling going on? 

A Yes, there was shelling of the public buildings 

already. 

Q And were there some bombs dropping from airplanes? 

A American airplanes, you mean? 

Q I don't know. Were there bombs dropping from any air¬ 

planes? 

A That same day I can't recall, but I heard buildings 

were being dynamited by the Japanese, all of our public 
buildings. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will ask that that last be stricken 
as not responsive to the question. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, she said 
she couldn't tell, because the Japanese were blasting the 
buildings. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: I think her answer speaks for itself. 

I will ask the reporter to read it back and I will ask that 
it be stricken as not responsive. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the recorder read the last 
question and the answer thereto? 

(Question and answer read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of counsel is not 
sustained. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Were there any public buildings 
around St. Paul’s? 

A I beg pardon? 

CAPTAIN REEL: will you read the question? 

(Question read) 

A Yes. In one street, the College of Medicine and the 
Bureau of Science, very near St. Paul's; in fact, the medicine 
is right in front of St. Paul's Institution. 

Q And when you were in St. Paul's, could you see those 
public buildings? 

A You mean in the garden? 

Q That is right. 

A Yes, I could see them. 

Q While you v/ere in there, in the garden, did you s ee any 
of those public buildings blow up? 

A The Bureau of Science, yes. 

Q You saw the Bureau of Science blow up? 

A Yes. 

Q And at the same time, I think you told us there was 

shelling going on? 

A Shelling? 
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Q Shelling, yes; shelling. 

A I don't know. I can't specify wh°t shelling is, but 
I know that the public buildings — it was a big noise. 

Q That is right; you saw an explosion and you heard noise, 
and the public buildings blew up; is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q And you don't know how that building blew up, do you? 

A Well, no. 

Q All right. Now, you came into the ft. Paul's courtyard 
at about 11:30 in the morning; how long did you stay there? 

A In the garden? 

Q The garden; pardon me. 

A At about 3 o'clock. 

Q Until 3 o'clock. And during that period, from 11:30 
until 3 o'clock, did the Japanese machine-gun or kill any¬ 
body there? 

A Not yet. 

Q And then where did you go after 3 o'clock? 

A Well, we were brought inside the building, because it 

started to rain. 

Q And what room in the building did you go to? 

A I thought it was in the front door, the corridor to 

the left side, the first room. 

Q And how long did you stay there? 

A About an hour. 

Q And was anybody shot by the Japanese while you were in 
that room? 

A No. 

Q Now, lot's see. You had been there from 11:30 until 
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Q Shelling, yes; shelling. 

A I don’t know. I can’t specify wh*t shelling is, but 
I know that the public buildings — it was a big noise. 

Q That is right; you saw an explosion and you heard noise, 
and the public buildings blew up; is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q And you don't know how that building blew up, do you? 

A Well, no. 

Q All right. Now, you came into the St. Paul's courtyard 
at about 11s30 in the morning; how long did you stay there? 

A In the garden? 

Q The garden; pardon me. 

A At about 3 o'clock. 

Q Until 3 o'clock. And during that period, from 11:30 
until 3 o'clock, did the Japanese machine-gun or kill any¬ 
body there? 

A Not yet. 

Q And then where did you go after 3 o’clock? 

A Well, we were brought inside the building, because it 

started to rain. 

Q And what room in the building did you go to? 

A I thought it was in the front door, the corridor to 

the left side, the first room. 

Q And how long did you stay there? 

A About an hour. 

Q And was anybody shot by the Japanese while you were in 
that room? 

A No. 

Q Now, let’s see. You had been there from 11:30 until 
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4 in the afternoon. ' r ’here did you go, then, at 4 o'clock? 

A Then we were brought up to the kitchen; from the kitchen 
we were transferred to the dining room. 

Q All right. How long did you stay in the kitchen? 

A I cannot remember exactly how long it was. 

Q Approximately? 

A Approximrtely, maybe half an hour, three-quarters; I 
can't tell. 

Q And was anybody shot or machine-gunned while you were 
in the kitchen? 

A No. 

Q So now we have got it up to about 5 o’clock. Is that 
right? 

A 4:30. 

Q 11:30 to 4:30. And at 4:30 where did you go? 

A To the dining room. 

Q Into the dining room. And is that the room where they 
put the candies in the room? 

A Yes. 

Q And all this time, on this particular day, there were 

explosions outside, weren’t there? 

A Yes. 

Q And while you were in this room, after having been in 
St. Paul's since 11:30 in the morning, we have now got it 
to around 5 o'clock in the afternoon and you are in the 
dining room. While you are there there is suddenly an ex¬ 
plosion that destroys the whole place; is that correct? 

A You mean the dining room? Oh, no — 

Q Just a moment. I will rephrase that question. Suddenly 






there was an explosion that destroys the dining room. Is 
that correct? 

A No, I told you that the explosion came from the lights. 
Q No; not where it came from, please. Did the explosion 
destroy the dinin| room? 

A Yes. 

Q And did it destroy the entire building? 

A Yes. 

Q And you have seen these pictures that the Prosecution 
has Just put in, haven't you? 

A Yes — 

CAPTAIN PACE: I object, if the Commission please. I 
don't believe the witness has seen any of the pictures. 

CAPTAIN PEEL: I will show them to you here now. 

Q (By Captain Reel) I will show you Prosecution's Ex¬ 
hibits 90, 91, 92, 93» *nd 94. Will you look at those? 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will withdraw 94; it is not a picture 
of the building. 

Q (By Captain Reel) I will ask you whether those pictures 

properly show the damage that was caused by that explosion 
that occurred when you were in the dining room. 

A There wore five explosions. 

Q And those pictures properly show the damage caused by 
the explosion, then? 

A No, not yet. When I left the building, of course it 
was damaged, but the roof was still up there, with many dead 
people on the floor. 

Q Did you see any more explosions in that building? 

A After those five, no. 
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REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you see a fire at that build¬ 
ing after you left? 

A No* 

Q You don’t know whether the building burned after you 
left, or not? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN PACE: That is all I have. 

(Witness excused) 

CAI'ILO DIEGO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name, please? 

A Camilo Diego. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 708 Nebraska. 

Q V/here did you live on February 9» 194-5? 

A 708 Nebraska. 

Q Is that in the vicinity of St. Paul's College? 

A Yes, sir, one block from St. Paul's College. 

Q Beg pardon? 

A One block. 

Q Tell what happened on February 9. 

A On February 9, two Japanese and an officer went to our 

house and told us to evacuate the house. 

Q Did they tell you why you should evacuate it? 

A They told us it would be safer. 

Q ’"hat time was that they told you to evacuate your house? 
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A About 2 o'clock. 

Q What time? 

A 2 o'clock. 

Q All right. What happened? 

A Then they put us in a small room, then another small 
room, then a bigger room; then when we entered the room — 

Q Just a minute. You say "we"; who was with you at that 

time? 

A Ky fami : : y wife, one son, and three daughters. 

Q Now, hov/ ir.-iy other people were there besides your wife 
and your son and your three daughters? 

A Inside St. Paul's — 

Q How many people were taken to St. Paul's? 

A I would say around 500 people. 

Q About what time did you get to the large room to which 

you were taken? 

A Around 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q "’hat happened after you got there? 

A v ’hen we got there they put us in a small room, then 
another small room, and then a bigger room. 

Q Will you look at Prosecution's Exhibit 89 and point out, 
if you can, the room v/hich is the third room to which you 
were taken? 

A It was in this room (indicating). 

Q You are indicating a room which says "Dining Room", are 
you? 

A Dining room, sir. 

Q What happened after you got to the dining room? 

A When we entered the dining room, I saw two hooded things 
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like electric lamps, hanging like electric lamps from the 
ceiling, with ropes going connected outside the corridor. 

Q Did the ropes from the two hooded things go towards the 
corridor inside the courtyard, or towards Florida Street? 

A Toward tho courtyard. 

Q What happened then? 

A Then Japanese came in carrying candies and drinks. 

Q Yes? 

A And they ?.i1: It on the floor. After a while they rush¬ 
ed outside, and the bombs fell inside the room. 

Q Beg pardon? 

A The bombs fell inside the room. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will you reed the last two answers, 
please? 

(Questions and answers read) 

Q (By Captain Pace) You say bombs? Will you describe 
what you call "bombs"? 

A The bombs were — I noticed that,this bomb, because 
when it fell to the floor we were all unconscious. 

Q You mean there was an explosion? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What direction did that explosion come from? 

A From the ceiling, sir. 

Q Where you saw these hooded lights? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You testified earlier that you saw a cord leading from 
the corridor to the lights. Did you see anything happen to 
that cord before the explosion? 

A Yes, sir, because when the Japanese rushed outside they 
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were shouting, and afterwards I noticed there was an explosion 
inside the room. 

Q Did you see anything happen to the cord which led to 
the lights before the explosion? 

A I didn't notice, sir. 

Q Now, what happened after the explosion? Was there more 
than one? 

A Two explcoicr.-s inside. 

Q All right - . What happened then? 

A Then I wts thrown outside to the corridor with my small 

child and the eldest child. 

Q By the explosion? 

A By the explosion. 

Q That is the corridor to the inside of the courtyard, 
is that right? 

A Yes, sir. And my wife and my son. The other one was 
inside the room. 

Q What did you see then? 

A Then the Japanese began rushing out the two doors — 
they were with machine guns, shooting all the people that 
were standing still alive. 

Q Where did the Japanese rush to? 

A Through the doors. 

Q Through the doors? 

A Two doors• 

Q In the room where you had been? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see what they did in there? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q What did they do? 

A They bayonet those people stand in' and. tho children; 
and shoot them while they were still alive. 

Q How many Japnnese went inside the room after tho ex¬ 
plosion? 

A About five Japanese. 

Q Whrt did tho Japanese do then, after they had bayoneted 

and shot the necole who were standing? 

A They chased the people who escaped from the back of 
tho room, 

Q Thrt went out into Florida Street, you mean? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened then? 

A Then afterwards they throw hand grenades, kill people 
inside the room still alive. 

Q Where were they throwing the hand grenades from? 

A Outside. 

Q where you v;ero? 

A No, sir. Very far from us. 

Q Were they inside the yard at St. Paul's? 

A Yes, sir; probably in the chapel, around the chapol, 

Q You say they were standing by the chapel; do you mean 
the building marked "Chapel" in Exhibit 89 (exhibiting docu¬ 
ment to witness)? 

A Yes (indicating). 

Q You are indicating the west side of the building 
marked "Chapel"; is that right? 

A This building (indicating), Chapel, sir. 

Q This building is the chapel, is that right? 
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Q What did they do? 

A They bayonet those people standir.- and the children; 
and shoot them while they were still alive. 

Q How many Japanese went inside the room after the ex¬ 
plosion? 

A About five Japanese. 

Q Whet did the Japanese do then, after they had bayoneted 
and shot th/v pec ole who were standing? 

A They chf.3:d the people who escaped from the back of 
the room. 

Q Th^t went out into Florida Street, you mean? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened then? 

A Then afterwards they throw hand grenades, kill people 
inside the room still alive. 

Q Where were they throwing the hand grenades from? 

A Outside. 

Q where you were? 

A No, sir. Very far from us. 

Q Were they inside the yard at St. Paul's? 

A Yes, sir; probably in the chapel, around the chapel. 

Q You say they were standing by the chapel; do you mean 
the building marked "Chapel" in Exhibit 89 (exhibiting docu¬ 
ment to witness)? 

A Yes (indicating). 

Q You are indicating the west side of the building 
marked "Chapel"; is that right? 

A This building (indicating), Chapel, sir. 

Q This building is the chapel, is that right? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q where they were standing? 

A Around this fence (indicating), sir, of the chapel. 

Q You are indicating the corner where it says "Well”? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many Japanese were standing there? 

A I didn't nonce, sir, because I was bornbshot. 

Q Can you osc:mate how many grenades they threw into the 

dining rear, there? 

A Around 7 or 8, sir. 

Q That ur s after the Japanese had gone in with the bayo¬ 
nets? 

A Yes, sir, after they chased the people who escaped from 
the back room, 

Q What wore you doing all of this time? 

A After the bomb fell I was thrown outside the corridor, 

and then I played dead with my small child besides me, and 
the other one was one meter from me. 

Q What happened after the Japs threw the hand grenades 
in there? 

A They threw hand grenades, then the Japanese came in with 
a pail of gasoline. 

Q Yes? 

A Then they threw it to the dead bodies inside the room. 

Q Threw the pail of gasoline? 

A Yes, sir, and then after a while I noticed the build¬ 
ing was on fire. 

Q You were lying right there, still? 

A Lying in the corridor, sir. 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q where they were standing? 

A Around this fence (indicating), sir, of the chapel. 

Q You are indicating the corner where it says ’'Well"? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many Japanese were standing there? 

A I didn't notice, sir, because I was bombshot. 

Q Can von ciwate how many grenades they threw into the 

dining rcorr. there? 

A Arounl 7 cr 8, sir. 

Q That s after the Japanese had gone in with the bayo¬ 

nets? 

A Yes, sir, after they chased the people who escaped from 
the back room. 

Q What were you doing all of this time? 

A After the bomb fell I was thrown outside the corridor, 

and then I played dead with my small child besides me, and 
the other one was one meter from me. 

Q What happened after the Japs threw the hand grenades 
in there? 

A They threw hand grenades, then the Japanese came in with 
a pail of gasoline. 

Q Yes? 

A Then they threw it to the dead bodies inside the room. 

Q Threw the pail of gasoline? 

A Yes, sir, and then after a while I noticed the build¬ 
ing was on fire. 

Q You were lying right there, still? 

A Lying in the corridor, sir. 
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Q After the fire started on the bodies, did you notice 
what happened to the fire after that? 

A There was a terrific fire, and afterwards I carried 
my small child with me to the chapel, and then at 12 o'clock 
she died, and I wrapped her in a mantle, put her on the altar. 
Q You put her on the altar? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you leave then? 

A Yes, sir. Afterwards we left the building and went to 
Gloria's house. 

Q When you left St. Paul's, did you notice how much the 
fire had burned? 

A All the buildings, sir, around the chapel. 

Q Had the chapel caught on fire? 

A Not yet, sir. 

Q How about all the other buildings shown on Exhibit 
No. 89; were they all burned? 

A On Georgia Street there were still houses. 

Q How about Florida Street? 

A All burned. 

Q How about Tennessee Street? 

A Still there; not too burned. 

Q Is the fire still burning? 

A Yes, sir, some of it still burns. 

Q How many of your family were killed? 

A Five. 

Q Your whole family? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q will you give the names and the ages of members of your 
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family who were killed? 

A My wife, Concha, 32; Alicia Diego, 14; Romeo Diego, 
12; Rosalinda, 8; and Lydia, 4. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) How many explosions did you hear? 
A I heard two explosions. 

Q Two explosions? 

A Yes. 

Q And as a result of those explosions, was the entire 
building destroyed? 

A No, sir, only the room. 

Q Did the roof blow off? 

A I didn’t notice, sir. 

Q You didn't notice the roof blow off? 

A No, sir. 

Q The explosion came from the lights, where the lights 
were in the ceiling? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And how long were you at St. Paul's before the ex¬ 
plosions? 

A I was there around from 2 o'clock until 4 o'clock. 

Q As I understand it, you told us that the Japanese 

first came to your house and told you to go to St. Paul's 
because it would be safer there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And were there shells falling around the city at that 
time? 

A Only on the front of St. Paul's Street, sir. 






Q There were some shells? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And wore there any bombs, any air bombs? 

A No, sir. 

Q Was there any shooting and firing? 

A No, sir. 

Q Just the shelling? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, this candy and this whiskey that was in the room 
did you have any of it? 

A I had some candy, sir. 

Q And did it make you sick at all? 

A No, sir, because the Japanese partook of eating the 
candy, sir. 

Q It wasn't poisoned then, as far as you know? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you drink any of the whiskey? 

A No, sir. 

Q These soldiers who came to your house told you it 
would be safer at St. Paul's — do you know if they were 
army or navy? 

A They were navy, sir. 

Q How do you know that? 

A Because of the uniform. 

Q And what on their uniform did you recognize as dis¬ 
tinctive? 

A Some of that color, sirj groon. 

Q A green color? 

A Like fatigue. 








Q You described seeing something on the lights, a black 
hanging substance, is that right? Black cloth, was it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Is that similar to the black cloth that was used to 
prevent light getting out? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q For black-out purposes? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You had seen that before on lights, had you? 

A Yes, sir, I had seen it. 

Q And all that you saw on that chandelier, on that 
light, that was unusual was this black cloth; is that right? 
A Yes, sir, with tho ropes outside. 

Q With a rope? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you don't know whether thpt rope was used to pull 

the lights on or not, do you? 

A No, sir, a big rope. 

Q A big rope? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN ^EEL: That is all. 










CAPTAIN PACE: May I ask one more question? 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Can you estimate how many bodies 
you saw inside of St. Paul's after the Japs left? 

A Around 250. 

Q Will you repeat that? 

A Around 250 bodies. 

Q And when the Japs brought you candy, where did they 
put it? 

A They put it benoath the bomb, 

Q Did they put it on the floor? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Whnt did the people do when they put it on the floor? 

A They got at the candy, sir. 

Q Did the people congregate in the center of the room? 

A Beg pardon, sir? 

Q Did the people gather in the center of the room 
then? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Is that when you heard the explosion? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: That is all I have. 

(Witness excused) 

DR. LUIS VASQUEZ 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name, please? 

A Luis Vasquez. 









Q Where do you live? 

A Philippine General Hospital. 

Q What is your profession? 

A Doctor of medicine, 

Q Where did you live on February 9th, 1945? 

A 815 Wright Street. 

Q Is that near St. Paul's College? 

A It is about two blocks away from St. Paul's. 

Q Will you describe what happened on that day? 

A That day, after lunch, my brother and I went to the 

Philippine General Hospital. We were in our white uni¬ 
forms; we had Red Cross armbands, and I was carrying my 
stethescope. When we got to Herran Street, the College of 
Medicine, the Japanese sentry there stopped us and ordered 
us to go into St. Paul's. We were kept in the garden for 
some time — 

Q Excuse me. Did you say anything to the Japanese 
sentry about where you were going or what you were doing? 

A Yes. I tried to convey to him that we had to go 
to the Philippine General Hospital because there were 
some patients I had to see there. When we got into St. 
Paul's, they put us into the garden, and they kept us there 
for 3ome time. Then it started to rain, so they brought 
us into the main building; they put us in a small room, 

Q Will you look at Prosecution Exhibit No. 89 and 
point out v/here this room was located? 

A This room Y/as located In this corner here (indicating). 
Q You are pointing to the northeast corner of the 
building marked "Two Story Building,” is that right? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q Go ahead, Doctor. 

A We v/ere brought there, and everybody y/qs pushed Into 
the room, but Inasmuch as we couldn't all fit in there 
v/e v/ere brought to a second room. During the process of 
going to the second room, some of the Japanese started to 
take the baggage, the watches and the jewelry, whatevfer 
possessions the people had. V/e were put in the second room 
and kept there for some time, then we were put into the 
third room. 

Q Yes. 

A In the third room they ordered us to close all the 
windows, and then gave us some candies. After they put 
the candies there — 

Q Where did they put them? 

A Somewhere near the northern part of the room. 

Q All right. 1 

A After they brought in the candies they closed the 

doors. Everybody crowded in on the stuff, and then there 
were several explosions. 

Q Did you see where the explosions came from? 

A It seems to mo something came flying over the 
transom into the room. 

Q What happened then? 

A As soon as I heard the explosion, I fell flat on my 
face and I felt several people falling on top of me. 

When I was able to look around, the window at my left had 
been blovm open, the doors had been blown open, and the 
stone wall outside the window had been blown open. 
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Q I show you r.n exhibit offered by the Prosecution as 
No. 91; can ypu point out the window? 

A This seems to be the window here (indicating), 

Q You indicated the right side of the photograph, did 
you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q All right. You saw the hole blown in the window. 

What happened then? 

A I looked around for my brother, but I couldn't find 
him, so I jumped out of the window into Florida Street. 

When I got to Florida Street I found my brother was chead 
of me; he was already running. As I got into Florida 
Street there were several shots behind us, and they sounded 
like machine gun shots. 

Q Could you tell where they were coming from? 

A Well, as far as I could determine they came from 
behind me. Then when we got to Florida Street, we found 
the street — well, there were several things that looked 
like mines there — I had been told they were mines, I don't 
know exactly — but I had been told they were mines. fiLp 
we ran across Florida Street, then we got to the corner of 
Florida and Tennessee, and the corner was barricaded with 
vehicles, overturned cars and barbed wires strung across 
the street. My brother and I managed to crawl through 
that, and we were able to run home. 

Q During this entire time at St. Paul's College, did you 
have your white uniform on? 

A I did. 

Q Did you have your Red Cross armband on? 


A I did, c.nd also ny stethoscope. 

Q You hr.d your stethoscope with you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q T7r.s your brother dressed the same way as you were? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE * Thr.t is r.ll I have. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (5y Captain Sr.ndbcrg) Not/, when you were on the 
grounds r.round St. Pr.ul, did you her.r any explosions? 

A Yes, sir, there were severr.l explosions. 

Q Thr.t is, before you vent into the building? 

A Before I went into the building. 

Q Do you lcnov; what those explosions v/ere? 

A I hc.ve no idee.. 

Q Was there r. considerable mount of American artillery 
fire in that area at thr.t time? 

A I don't know, sir. 

Q Nov/, after you rent into the building and you v/ere 
in the dining room, did some of the people in there start 
to open the windows? 

A Yes, sir. I was one of those who opened the window 
beside me. 

Q Did the Japanese tell you not to open the windows? 

A Yes, sir, they ordered us to close the windows. 

Q ’.Thy did they order you to close the windows? 

A They told us to close the windows because the 

Americans were all around, and they v/ere starting to 
shoot at us, and they v/ere putting us in that dining roon 
and ordering the windows closed so as to protect us from 
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the Americans who were firing r.t us. 

Q Nov;, subsequently lr.tcr in the afternoon, r.bout 
5:30, I believe you stated, the Japanese erne in r.nd 
brought candy? 

A I don't know exactly \7hat tine they cane in, but they 
brought in the candy, 
q Did they bring in any biscuits? 

A I don't know, but I have seen bottles of run; I saw 
then bring in bottles of run. 

Q Did you see then bring in anything else? 

A Nothing else, sir. 

Q Did you have any of the run? 

A No, sir. 

Q Nov;, did you notice anything unusucl about the 
lights in the roon? 

A No> sir, I did not. 

Q Did you notice any black coverings around the lights? 
A No, sir. 

Q Did you notice any cords fron the lights leading to 
the outside corridors? 

A’ There were some ropes or cords. 

Q But you didn't regard that as particularly unusual? 

A Mo, sir, I didn't pay any attention to them. 

Q Nov;, how do you describe the explosion that occurred? 

What kind of a noise was it? 

A I don't knav how to describe the noise. It just 
sounded like a big noise, 

Q Very loud? 

A Very loud. 
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Q Y/c.s there r. big blinding flc.sh? 

A Yes, there was a flesh. 

Q Was there only one explosion? 

A I did not count therj, but I think there were severel. 
Q Cen you stete how meny you heerd? 

A No, sir. 

0 Nov, did the explosion lift the room off the dining 

roon? 

A I did not notice. 

Q Did the explosion destroy the entire building? 

A I don’t knov/, sir, 

Q Did the explosion blow the windows out? 

A Well, I couldn’t sweer, but the window beside me 
wes intect before the explosion, end r.fter the explosion 
I heard, it was open; so I gather it must have been blown, 
open by the explosion. 

Q You didn't see any hand grenades up around the 
ceiling, did you? 

A I didn't see any around the ceiling, but I saw one 
flying in through the transom, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to ask a question: 
Previously, during the Japanese occupation, do you recall 
that they ever assembled large groups of people and passed 
out candy and whiskey before? 

THE WITNESS: No, sir; I don’t recall any such 
occasion. 


(Witness excused) 
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WINIFRED COU^ 

called as c. witness on behalf of the Frosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was exr.nined and testified r.s follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pr.ce) Will you give your name, plec.se? 

A Winifred Colne., sir. 

Q How old r.re you? 

A 13, sir. 

0 You will hr.ve to speck louder. Y r e can’t hecr you. 
’There do you live? 

A 416 Herrcn Street. 

Q Do you remember r oing to St. Paul’s College on 

February 9th of this year? 

A Yos, sir. 

Q Who went with you there? 

A Ily mother end ny two sister end ny two brother end I 

Q What happened after you got there? 

A The Japanese told us to go inside St. Paul’s College 
and all of ny family go there. Then the Japanese put us 
in the garden. About one hour it rains, they put us in 
the little room, and then the Japanese told us to go in 
big room. Then the Japanese give us candy and ”ine, 
water, and after that they close the door, and then they 
threv hand grenades out of the lights, then I go to the 
door with ny mother, and then they throw hand grenades. 

I scv the window was being destroyed, and thon I saw ny 
mother die, and ny two sister and one brother. 

Q They were killed by this one hand grenade? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q You sc.\? then killed right there, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Go ahead, Winifred. 

A Then ny one brother was over by the deed man, and 
then I see him escape, and then me, too — Jump out the 
window. I see the Japanese machine gun; others was die 
on the ground, end then I v/ent to Dr. Velarde’s house with 
ny brother. I saw the Japanese killing the small children 
and the ladles. 

Q Where was that, Winifred? 

A Dr. Velarde's house, And then the others — one 

Chinese they got there, and then I an afraid to see, and 
then I run out. Ily brother v/as separated. And then I did 
not see the Japanese, he was shooting at me, and I was hit 
in ny back. I talked to ny friend, "There is the Japanese 
at ny back," I run out, and then I go to our house. 

Q How many of your family were killed there, Winifred? 

A My mother and two sisters, one brother. 

0 Hov old was your mother? 

A 32, sir. 

Q What v/as her none? 

A Concepcion Colma. 

Q Give your sisters' names and hov/ old they were. 

A My sister Illuminada, 15 years old, sir; my younger 

sister, 10 years old. 

Q What was her name? 

A Violeta. And Canilo, 14 years old, sir. 

Q That v/as your brother? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q What happened to your brother Orlando? 

A My brother Orlando was being hit by shelling. 

C/PT/IN P/CEj You may inquire. 

C/PT/IN REEL: No questions. 

(V’itness excused) 

ANGELES BAR/HONA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name, please? 

A Angeles Barahona• 

Q Where do you live? 

A 1312 Tuberias. 

Q How old are you? 

A 28. 

Q Where did you live on February 9th, 19*5? 

A 704 Wright Street. 

0 Did the Japs come over to your house that day? 

A Yes, they did at about 11:30. 

Q what did they say and what did they do? 

A They said that they wanted us out of our house, 

because they would blow the Bureau of Science Building. 

Q where was the Bureau of Science located? 

A On Herran Street, very near our house. 

Q What else did they say? 

A We tried to convince them that we did not want to 

leave our house, but they said that we had to, because 
they were afraid that the concussion would damage our own 
house, and they wanted to protect us. 
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q Did they say when they wore going to blo\? the Burer.u 
of Science up? 

A Yes, they did. They didn't nr.nr.ge to convince us in 
the v.T.y they would do it, by signs, 
q Did you go to St. Pr.uX's College? 
i. There v/c.s no r.lt6rnr.tive. 

q Did you go to the dining roon there? 

A Not right away. 

q I mean, did you ultinr.tely get to the dining roon, 

nil the people? 

A Yes. 

Q What happened after you got to the dining roon? 

A i.fter we got to the dining roon I started to look 

up '■round and I noticed five what I thought were black¬ 
out Imps. 

Q Hov/ nany of then? 

A Five. I counted then, 

q D s d you see anything else? 

A Nothing else. The only thing unusual was that each 
lamp had a string attached to it. 
q Where did the string go? 

A Way outside to the corridor. 

q If you had wanted to turn the lamp on, could you 
reach up and pull the string? 

A Oh, no; they were quite- high. 

q You couldn't have turned the lamps on with those 
strings' inside the room, then? 

A No, sir. 

q All right. What happened then? 
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Well, ono of the Jr.pr.nese cc.no in end sr.id thc.t we 
were bein'" led into the building for one reason, end thet 
was to protect us fron American brutelitics. 

Q American whet? 

THE REPORTER: "Brutelities." 

THE WITNESS: Brutelities. 

Q (By Ceptein Pece) I see. Whet heppened then? 

A And I sterted to be efreid, boceuse I sev: the lamps 
moving, end I felt thet something unusuel was happening. 

One of then exploded, end then I believe I feinted, because 
v.'hen I cene to I heerd two nore explosions, end then I sew 
one of the doors being opened by the explosion, end I sew 
about eight Japanese laughing lil e fools! 

Q Looking inside the room, v/ere they? 

A Looking inside the roon at the people thet v/ere 

either dead or bedly wounded. 

Q Whet else did you see? 

A I tried to lift ny mother, and to convince ny sister 

that the best way was to leave the building right away, 

y 

and before v/e left I saw a baby of about a week being 
carried end then thrown up into the ceiling. 

Q Who threw the baby up into the ceiling? 

A A Japanese soldier, 

q Hoy: did he throv: it? 

A He grabbed him by the rrn (demonstrating) and he just 
threv/ hin as one throv/s a ball. 

Q Y/hat heppened then? 

A And another Japanese v:ith e fixed bayonet came in and 
Just stuck the baby right in the middle of his stomach (do- 
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nonstrr.ting). 

Q "'hilc the baby was flying through the air? 

A ’/ell, the first Jr.pr.nose throw the br.by up, r.nd the 
second one erne running and Just thrust his br.yonot (dcr.on- 
strr.ting). I saw the br.by dangling vrith the br.yonet st. 4 . 11 
in his stomr.ch. 

Q All right. «Vhr.t hr.ppened then? 

A Then we finr.lly got riy nother out of the window, 
r.nd v:e str.rted running, and went into the first building 
we thought rr.s sr.fe for us to go in. 

Q Did you see rny more Japs cone into the- room r.t 
St. Paul’s other then the tv;o you spoke of? 

A I saw the eight that were lined up lr.ughing r.t every¬ 
thing thr.t hr.ppened, end then I sew three nore coning in 
with hmd grenades, r.nd two nore after the three first 
ones with br.yonets on. 

Q Y/hc.t did they do, other thr.n the instance thr.t you 
described? 

A They str.rted thrusting the br.yonets on the people 
thr.t were rounded or deed. 

Q '.'ere you injured? 

A Yes, sir, I xtc.s . 

Q Y/hr.t hr.ppened to you? 

A I wr.s injured on the forehead, in the head, r.nd on 
the hand. 

Q By what? 

A By whet I suppose are shrapnel rounds. 

Q Y'hat caused them? 

A The things that were dangling from the roof, I 
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believe. 

Q You ncan by'tehrapnel" fragnents of netr.l? 

A Yes, sir, they v/ere, becr.use I nyself took the netr.l 
out. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Your v/itness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (Ey Captain Reel) Do you know whether these Japan- 
ese soldiers v/ho erne to your house end told you they 
v/ere going to blov. r up the Burer.u of Science building v/ere 
r.rny or nr.vy? 

A I can't exectly sry, but I believe they v/ere nrvy. 

Q Did you know what they v/ere using the Burer.u of 

Science building for? 

A No, sir, becr.use v/e v/ere not rllov/ed to ler.ve the 
house the v/eek previous to the nc.ssc.ere. 

Q I see. Nov/, you had been in Manila all through the 
Japanese occupation? 

A Yes, sir, I was, 

Q And at any other tine before this, in Manila, had you 
been told to go into a particular place as you v/ere this 
date? 

A Never. 

Q That was the first tine that anything like that had 

happened? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q i.nd so far as you know, it was the first tine during 

the Japanese occupation that there had been occasion to 
get a large nunber of people into one place, is that 
right? 
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A Yes, sir. \7e heard about the things being — 

Q No\ not v.'hr.t you have her.rd r.bout, pler.se; Just 

what you know. That was the first tine, so fr.r r.s you 
know, thr.t there was occasion to get people into one- plr.ee? 
A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission pler.se, I object to 
the question unless she is allowed to tell v;hr.t she her.rd, 
because counsel asks if she knows of people being taken 
into places. 

CAPTAIN i.EEL: My question, I believe, was fairly 
clear, and has to do with what this witness knows. 

MAJOR KERR: At this tine, for the benefit of the 
record, I would like to protest the type of exanination 
that counsel for the accused indulges in in cross exanina- 
tion. It is obvious, sir, that he desires the record to 
show only such portions of the answer that night be in 
his favor, and is extrenely anxious to avoid such part 
of the truth as nay be adverse to his client. I suggest, 
sir, that the record should be permitted to develop 
naturally and fully, and not have responsive answers 
stricken. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I don't believe we asked anything to 
be stricken fron the record, and if these renarks are 
directed at ne, I personally resent then and consider 
then untrue, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: jfhe Defense and Prosecution will 
cease this unseemly bickering. 

The Prosecution nay, if they v/ish to do so, continue 
to examine the witness. 
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CAPTAIN PACE. Thet is ell 

(Witness excused) 

DR. HERMINIO VELARDE, JR. 

celled ns e witness on behelf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, wr.s exenined end testified es follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Ceptein Pece) Will you give your nene, pleese, 
Doctor? 

A Dr. Velerde, Jr. 

Q Whet is your first nene? 

A Herninio Velerde, Jr., sir. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Philippine Generel Hospitel. 

Q Whet is your profession? 

A M. D., sir. 

Q Where were you on the efternoon end evening of 
Februery 9th, 1945? 

A I v/es et hone, sir. 

Q Where is your hone? 

A Tennessee Street, 495. 

Q Cen you point your hone out on Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 89? 

A Yes, sir. This is it, sir (indiceting). 

Q You ere pointing to the piece nerked "Velerde 
Fenily," is thet right? 

A Thet is right, sir. 

Q About 5 o'clock in the evening of thet dey, where 
were you et your hone? 

A I was on the beck porch, the second story of our house. 









Q By "the beck porch," do you refer to the north end 
of your hone? 

A That is right, sir. 

Q What did you see unusur.l, if r.nything? 

A *'.bout 5 or 500 there was r. big commotion coming 
from the direction of St. Paul's Institution, and I saw 
a. group of peopjc trying to get in from that direction and 
from the street, to our wire fence, so I net then downstairs, 
and I saw the Americans were coning. So the first thing 
I asked then was, "Why all the big commotion?" They said 
the Japanese were running after them. So I net them, 
and -- well, they were all horrified and trying to look 
for an exit, to get out and evade the Japanese soldiers, 
so the first thing I did was to look for ny father to get 
the key of the gate to our house. 

Q Your yard, which they were in, had a fence around it 
all the way? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How high was the fence? 

A Somewhere around 5 feet, sir. 

Q Go ahead. 

A So then I tried to look for ny father, I couldn't 
find ny father, so I went to the next house, Harasigan's 
house — by the way, our house and this house was con¬ 
nected with a little opening through the wall. 

Q You refer to the Marasigan house? 

A That is right, sir. 

Q Is that the one that is narked "Mar^eignn Family" 


on Exhibit 89? 









A That is right, sir. There is r. break through the 
wall which sepc.rr.tes Marasigan's house fron our house. 

Q Is thr.t the one labeled "Brer.k in wall" on the sane 
exhibit (indicating)? 

A That is rieht, sir. So I went through the other 
yard to the Marasigen house to try to look for ny father, 
because ny fcnilv was already sheltered in the concrete 
house, in tho Marasigan house. I couldn't find ny father, 
so I trice, to look for the keys for the Marasigan gate, 
to open up the gates to exit the horrified people, but I 
couldn't find it, so I joined ny fanily in the next 
house, that house of Marasigan. In about five ninutes 
our yard and the yard of Marasigan v/as crowded with people. 
Q Civilians? 

A Civilians; nen, wonen and children. I tried to look 
for ny fanily, to join then in the Marasigan house. 

Q Did the Japanese cone? 

A Then I went to the second story of the house, and 
we were peeping through to the street, and in about 7 or 
10 ninutes there v/as a group of Japanese soldiers who 
cane, who tried to get through our gate and couldn't, 
so they nade fires, long range firing, and tried to get 
the civilians in our yard. 

Q What did they fire with? 

A Rifles. 

Q What happened then? 

A And then, seeing that they were ineffective with 
their shots, they went over our gate, went inside the 
yard, our yard and Marasigan's yard, and started to kill 


people. 

r Describe Y/hat you sav/. 

A I ur.s peeping through the v.'indow of the second story 


of the Harasigan house end I sew several killings. The 
killing v.'hich inpresses r.ie nost v/r.s that of a. young girl 
about 15 or 16 years old, who was hiding herself in one 
of the banana trees. That was in the back of Marasigan’s 
yard. 

Q Is that where it says "Banana pains" on Exhibit 89? 

A That is right, sir. 

Q You say this girl was hiding in the banana pains? 

A That is right. So were the other people, civilians. 

Q What did you see happen? 

A Then one of the Japanese soldiers with a sword, 
saw her and called her. At first she hesitated to move, 
and then finally she tried to nove on bended knees. She 
v/ent straight to this Japanese soldier, who had his sword 
drawn, and beside hin v/ere about two or three Japanese 
soldiers with rifles and fixed bayonets, and then — well, 
the girl cane close to this Japanese soldier with the 
sv/ord, and Y/as pleading for mercy, and this Japanese soldier 
lifted up the girl with her long hair (demonstrating) 
and was going to try to decapitate her head, and for a 
moment she talked, and they halted, and he talked with 
his comrades, then he had a little laugh, a giggle, and 
finally he completed the act. 

Q What did he do? 

A He tried to decapitate the head. 

Q Hoy/ did he do it? 
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A Well, by the hair (demonstrating), holding the heir 
with the left hand, he lifted .the girl and went 
through with the r.ct with the sword. She was hit In the 
back of the neck. It really didn’t decapitate the head, 
but he tried to. 

Q Did it kill her? 

A Yes. 

Q V7hat else did you see? 

A I saw several other killings, and most of these kill¬ 
ings were (Tone by bayonets. 

Q Describe any that you remember. 

A Describe which? 

Q Any killings that you remember. 

A There was a hole in the yard of Marasigan, which 
was supposed to be a dugout, which was made in the 
Marasigan’s residence, but really very small, a dugout 
about four or five feet. There was seen hiding there a 
man, and one of the soldiers with fixed bayonet Just 
thrust his bayonet in the back of this nan. That is what 
I saw then. 

Another killing which I remember, in the back of 
the Marasigan’s residence there is an air raid shelter 
constructed for the former occupants — by the way, the 
residence was formerly occupied by Japanese. I really 
don't know if they are civilians. 

Q What happened at the air raid shelter? 

A V/ell, I saw Japanese there, about two or three, 
and I sav; one of then throw a hand grenade in the shelter 
after verifying that there were people in there. 
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Q You say there were people in it when he threw the 
hand grenr.de in? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you go out into your yard tho following dr.y, or 
severr.l dr.ys? 

A Yes, sir, I did. 

Q Did you find r.ny bodies out there? 

A Many bodies. 

Q About how nany? 

A There were bodies in our yr.rd, the yr.rd of Harasiga.n, 
r.nd under our house, dead people. 

Q Under the house? 

A Under our house, sir. 

Q About how many? 

A Well, about two or three, sir. 

Q How nany bodies were out in the yard altogether? 

A Well, we buried all these people, and we accounted 

for 30 people. 

Q You buried 30 people? 

A That is right, sir. 

Q Those people that you found inside your yard and 
Marasigan's yard? 

A That is including our yard, Marasigan’s, and the 
banana place. 

Q The place whore it is narked '’Banana trees"? 

A That is right, sir. 

Q On Exhibit 89? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Those were survivors of St. Paul's? 
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A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Was there a large scale loot¬ 
ing of Japanese stores at St. Paul's that day by Filipinos? 
A Yes, sir, there was looting in the morning about 
9 o'clock, sir. 

Q Filipinos stole stores from the Japanese? 

A Stole what? 

Q Stole stores? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you have any knowledge as to what they stole? 

A Well, they got biscuits. 

Q Biscuits? 

A Biscuits, toilet papers, a sack of rice. 

Q Rice? 

A And electric fans; almost anything they can get 
hold of. 

Q How do you know about this? 

A Well, you see, sir, the looting took place in the 
street of Tennessee. St. Paul's Institution covers a 
whole block, and the looting took place on Tennessee. 

That is where we lived, and because of the commotion all 
of the neighborhood were alarmed by it, and everybody 
was in the street trying to look for what was going on. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will inquire the 
purpose of this questioning. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If it please the Commission, 
we feel that this circumstance explains the subsequent 
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events of thr.t day thr.t the witness hr.s testified to, or 
a possible explanation; namely, that in view of the short¬ 
age of food, the Japanese were looking for the Filipino 
thieves who stole the biscuits and other foods fron the 
stores. 

MAJOR KERR: The Prosecution feels that that line of 
questioning nay be out of order at this place in the 
proceedings; it was not presented in direct examination, 
in so far as I recall. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If it please the Commission, the 
witness has Just testified that this occurred on the very 
sane day as the circumstances he has Just described. 

MAJOR KERR: That, sir, was brought out only on 
counsel’s own questioning in cross examination. There 
was no looting brought out on direct examination; there¬ 
fore, it is certainly beyond the scope of direct examina¬ 
tion, if the Commission wonts to follow strict legalistic 
principles. 

However, aside from that, I don't see what possible 
connection looting would have with the bayoneting of 
children or the massacre. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: V/o will give the Defense a chance 
to explore the case. You may proceed. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) So that you saw Filipinos 
v/o Iking along the street carrying Japanese biscuits, 
rice and other commodities? 

A That is right, sir. 

Q And it v/as on the morning of the 9th of February? 

A Yes, sir. 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thr.t is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE. Thank you very nuch. 

(Witness excused) 

(An affidavit was narked 

Prosecution Exhibit Ho. 

95 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: At this tine I offer Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 95 for identification in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there additional objection by 
counsel to this affidavit? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being none, it is accepted 
into the record. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

95 for identification 
was received in evidence) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, this 
exhibit is offered particularly for the information con¬ 
tained on page 145 through 148, ancl the top of page 149, 
in which the witness describes 60 people being lined up 
and shot and bayoneted. There is also an instance there 
where the testimony is that a Japanese soldier threw a 
very snail baby up and caught it on the point of his bayonet. 

As the last thing in this case, the Prosecution 
offers the statements of 10 witnesses, to prove the iden¬ 
tification of some 72 bodies in this case. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Before we cone to that, the 
Defense would like to call specifically the attention 
of the Court to the question and answer on page 149: 

"Q What branch did they belong to? 

•'A I know they were navy, because that time 

there were no more army." 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: You are nercly inviting the 
attention of the Commission to that statement? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Does the Defense desire additional tine to study 

these? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Upon resuming the trial after the 

closed session, the Prosecution nay again refer to the 
documents in question. In the meantime, the Defense will 
have a chance to study then. 

Will you make your announcement? 

MAJOR KERR: If it please the Commission, I under¬ 
stand that the Commission's ruling is that the session 
tomorrow morning will be a closed session and will not 
be open to the public. That was upon notion of the 
Prosecution, for the reason that our first case tomorrow 
morning will be the Bayview Hotel case, which involves 
the raping and the mistreatment of a number of women. 

Some of the testimony will be oral testimony, and it is 
not in the public interest, nor would it be fair to the 
young women who testify, that that be a public session. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: For that reason, the session 
starting tomorrow morning at 8:30 will be closed to the 
press and to the public. 

How long does the Prosecution estimate that that 
ca.ee will require? 

MAJOR KERR: So far as I can tell now, sir, approxi¬ 
mately two hours. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then not earlier then 10:30 in 
the noming the public hearings will be rosuned. It nay 
be later than 10:30, but in the event the closed session 
is finished before that hour the Connission will recess 
until 10:30. 

The Connission vdll stand in recess until 8:30 
tomorrow norning. 

(’Thereupon, at 1705 hours, 31 October 194-5* the trial 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 1 November 194-5.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session and 
will proceed with the business. In this closed session there 
should be no one in this room who is not regularly in advance 
of that rail. Except such military police as are necessary 
to insure the security of the closed session, no others will 
be present. 

The Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sirs, the members of the Commission are 
here, the Accused and Defense Counsel are here, and the 
Prosecution is ready to proceed. 

I suggest, sir, that while we are waiting for the first 
witness to take the stand that we take care of the matter of the 
exhibits which were offered yesterday. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I would rather do that in open session. 

MAJOR KERR: All right, sir. 

Sir, Captain Hill informs me that none of the witnesses 
called for this morning has arrived as yet, so I shall have 
to ask for a recess until they do arrive. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Why is that? 

CAPTAIN HILL: The Major in charge of getting the wit¬ 
nesses stated that they left at 6:00 o'clock this morning to 
pick the witnesses up. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The person in charge of getting 
the witnesses before the Commission is the Prosecution. 

The Commission looks to the people provided to assist 
you to have witnesses present. This is an unfor¬ 
tunate delay. We informed the public that we 

would open on or shortly after 10:30 and this delay 
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is not well received. 

The Commission will recess until such time as the 
witnesses can be made available. 

(Whereupon at O835 hours a recess was taken until 
0845 hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution will proceed. 

Will you again cause the record to show the presence 
of all essential persons? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. All of the members of the 
Commission are present together with the Accused and his 
Defense Counsel, and the Prosecution is ready to proceed. 
ESTHER GARCIA MORAS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We won't want the microphone unless 
it is necessary for the witness to be heard by everybody in 
the room. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Sir, the incident that I shall present 
now is Bill of Particulars No. 34. 

0 (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name to the 
Commission, please? 

A Esther Garcia Moras. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Right now? 

Q Where do you live right now? 

A 721 Calero Street. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We can't hear. 
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THE WITNESS: 721 Calero Street. 

Q (By Captain Hill) How old are you? 

A 24. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

0 Are you married or single? 

A Married. 

Q How long have you been married? 

A Six years. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is the Defense able to hear? 

COLONEL CLARKE: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Place the witness out in the center 
of the room, 

COLONEL CLARKE: May we have the name of the witness? 
CAPTAIN HILL: Esther Garcia Moras. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Off the record. 

(Remarks outside the record) 

Q (By Captain Hill) Where did you reside during the 
first part of February of this year 0 
A 220 Alhambra. 

Q And with whom did you reside there? 

A With my father, mother, brothers and sisters. 

Q During the first part of February were you and the 
other members of the household forced to leave your home? 

A Yes. V'e were forced to leave at night. 

Q And why were you forced to leave your home? 

A Well, the houses surrounding it were burning. 

Q V/as your house on fire at that time? 

A Not yet, but the fire was coming towards our house. 
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Q At what time of the day on the 9th was that that you 
left? 

A At 8:00 o'clock at night. 

Q And where did you go then? 

A They took us to the Plaza Fergusson. 

Q And can you tell the Commission where Plaza Fergusson 
is? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: A little louder. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: A little louder. Perhaps if we have 
the witness move farther to the rear and faced a little more 
this way. Do talk a little louder, please. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you tell the Commission where 
Plaza Fergusson is located in the City of Manila? 

A It's just about 50 meters from my house. 

Q Well, near what streets’ 

A Isaac Peral, Alhambra and M. H. del Pilar, 

Q And v/here is it from Dewey Boulevard? 

A It's just about 10 meters. 

Q Which way from Dewey Boulevard? 

A Dewey Boulevard is here and it's here (indicating). 

Q And is Plaza Fergusson east of Dewey Boulevard? 

A Yes, east. 

Q Did you see any Japanese members of the Imperial 
Japanese forces after you were forced to leave your home 
on the 9th? 

A They were all around the streets. 

Q And did any of these Japanese accost the members of 

your family? 
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A No. 

Q Did any of them approach the members of your family? 

A They just told us where to go. 

Q Where did they tell you to go? 

A To line up in Plaza Fergusson. 

Q Did you do that? 

A Yes. 

Q And were there other people in the Plaza Fergusson 
at that time? 

A There v/ere a lot of people there. 

Q How many people would you say were in the Plaza Fer¬ 
gusson at that time? 

A I should say about a thousand to a thousand five hun¬ 
dred. 

Q Were they men, v/omen or children? 

A Men, women and children all together. 

Q And about what time in the evening of the 9th did 
they gather this group at Plaza Fergusson? 

A 8:00 o'clock. 

Q After the group was gathered there by the Japanese 
what did the Japanese do with the people? 

A They put men on one side and women and children on 
another side. 

Q And what did they do? 

A And then from the men -- No, from the ladies' and 
children's group, why, they separated girls. 

Q And do you have any idea how many girls were separated? 

A I can tell only in my group. There were about 25 girls. 

Q And can you give the Commission the ages, that is, 
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approximate ages, of these girls? 

A I should say from 15 to 32. 

Q And you were in this group of about twenty-five that was 

separated from the large group of women; is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q After the Japanese separated the group of 25 that you 
were in what did they do with the group? 

A In our group they marched us into the Coffee Pot. 

Q Hoy/ many Japanese accompanied you to the Coffee Cup? 

A Three or four. 

Q And v/ere they armed? 

A yes. They had bayonets and rifles with the bayonets 
on. 

Q V/ere there any officers in the group of Japanese? 

A I couldn’t tell. 

Q Did they tell you there on Plaza Fergusson what they 

intended to do v/ith you? 

A No, sir. 

Q And can you tell the Commission where the Coffee Cup 
Cafe v/as v/ith reference to Dev/ey Boulevard? 

A It's just behind Bay Viev/ Hotel. 

Q And when you arrived at this cafe v/hat did the Japanese 
do there, if anything? 

A Oh, they just told us to sit dov/n and relax and not to 
be afraid of anything. 

Q Were there any chairs or other furniture in the cafe? 

A No. Just a couple of camouflage nets and some mattresses. 

Q Were there any other Japanese in the cafe besides those 

that had taken you there? 
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A There was an officer seated on the left side at a 
chair and a table, 

Q Did any other Japanese come into the Cafe while you 
were there? 

A Yes. They just came in back and forth all the time 
we stayed there. 

Q How many Japanese would you say came into the Cafe 
while this group was there? 

A Oh, I should say about ten or fifteen. 

Q And tell the Commission just what the Japanese did 

there during the time you wore in the Cafe. 

A Well, they told us to stay there and not to be afraid 
of anything. And they started bringing bottles of whisky 
and cigarettes and throwing candies at us, and then they sat 
down in front of us with their flashlights and pointed at our 
faces and laughed ,and grinned, and we were all so scared we 
just didn’t know what to do. We started smoking and my 
sister, well, she was so nervous. They gave us some drinks 
and she took some drinks. She poured half of it on her dress 
because the Jap was forcing her so much,that she was so scared 
that she took a sip of the whisky, 

q How long did the Japanese keep this group of girls in 
the Cafe there? 

A They kept us about an hour to an hour and a half. 

Q And then what did they do with the group? 

A They marched us over to the Bay View Hotel. 

Q Did you go to the Bay View Hotel under guard? 

A Yes. One in front and one at the back. 

Q And were these guards armed? 
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A Yes. They had each a 45-gun. 

Q Where did they take you in the Bay View Hotel? 

A They took us to the second floor and the fourth room 

in the left wing facing the boulevard. 

Q Can you tell the Commission how large a room this was? 

A It wasn't very large. I guess it must be 7 x — I 

couldn't know, 

Q It was a small room? 

A It was a small room, 

0 Was it furnished? 

A There was nothing except mattresses and mosquito bars. 

Q Were there any lights in the hotel at that time? 

A No lights whatsoever. 

Q Was there water available to you folks there in this 
room? 

A No, no water. 

Q At what time of the evening did you arrive there at 
the Bay View? 

A I guess it must have been about 9*30$ 9*30 or a quarter 
to 10:00. 

Q Did the Japanese lock you in this room? 

A They just closed the door but they didn't lock it. 

Q Did any Japanese remain near the room to guard the 

door? 

A No. 

Q Then after the Japanese put you in the room did they 
leave you? 

A Yes. They left us for about ten minutes and then they 
came back again. 
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Q How many came back? 

A Four or five. 

Q And did you recognize whether they were officers or 
privates? 

A They were just soldiers; common soldiers. 

Q Could you tell to which branch of the Japanese forces 

they belonged? 

A Marines. That's what the girls told me, 

Q Did you notice their uniforms? 

A They had an "anchor". 

Q An "anchor" on their cap? 

A Yes. They didn't have caps. They had an "anchor" 
somewhere here (indicating), 

Q You noticed the M anchor"? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q When these four came back tell the Commission what they 

did. 

A Well, when they came back they had lighted the candles 
in their hands and some flashlights and they started looking 
at our faces. We didn't know what they wanted to do, so we 
Just crowded one on top of each other and tried to hide our 
face. And they kept moving our hairs this way (illustrating) 
and started looking at our faces and then they went out again. 
Q Did those Japanese or any others return later on that 
evening? 

A They kept coming in and going out. I couldn't tell 
if they were the same. They all looked alike, 

Q When this group of four came in that you have testified 
about did they harm or molest any of the girls in the room? 
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A No. They just wanted to see our faces, 

Q Later in the evening did any Japanese come to the room 
and take girls out of the room? 

A Oh yes. They took them out, 

Q About how long after this first few came was a girl 

taken out? 

A Oh, I should say about 1? minutes afterwards. 

Q Just tell the Commission about the occasion of the 
first girls being taken out of the room, 

A Well, they came back and they grabbed my two sisters. 
They were in back of me. And we didn’t know what they 
were going to do. So my two sisters started fighting them, 
but they couldn't do anything. So they grabbed my two 
sisters by the arm and took them out of the room. And we 
waited and waited and waited, and finally my youngest sister 
came back and she was crying. And I asked her, "Where is 
Pris? Where is Pris?" And she said "OhJ They are doing 
things to her, Estheri They are doing things to her, Estherl" 
So everybody in the room knew what was going to happen 
to us. They didn't touch my youngest sister because she 
was menstruating. 

Q How long before your sister Priscilla came back? 

A It seemed to me about a half an hour, but she says it 

was only about 20 minutes or 15 minutes. 

Q Can you tell the Commission her appearance when she 
came back? 

A She was perspiring; her hair was all rac-ssed up; her 
dress was turned around, and she was bleeding all over. And 
she said "Esther, they did something to mel I want to die! 

I want to dieI" 
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Q After they took your two sisters out of the room, 
can you tell the Commission how long before any other girls 
were taken out of the room? 

A Before my sister Priscilla came back they came back 
and got my younger sister again. 

Q What is your younger sister’s name? 

A Evangeline, 

Q How old is Evangeline? 

A She is 14. 

Q And how old is Priscilla? 

A She is 1?.. 

Q Tell the Commission about them taking Evangeline out, 

A They took Evangeline out, and this Jap didn't believe 

that she was menstruating. So he stuck his finger inside 
with a piece of cotton to see if she was really menstruating. 
But I didn't see my sister Evangeline any more. She went 
to find my mother. And during the time she was gone was 
when my sister Priscilla came back. 

Q Go ahead and tell the Commission now about the next 
time that any of the girls were taken out of the room. 

A Well, afterwards when my sister Priscilla came back, 

why, there were three Japanese who came inside the room and 
they dragged me out of the room. I tried to resist, but I 
couldn't do anything about it. They were just dragging me 
out. And they took me to a room and all three of them were 
there and they started slapping me when I tried to resist, 

I couldn't do anything. They tore my pants off and they 
pushed me down on the floor, and I laid there while one of 
them stood guard. One of them had a bayonet fixed in his 
rifle and the other two had just a bayonet here (indicating). 
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When the first one was doing things to me two of them were 
just looking and laughing all the time. It took him about 
ten minutes to have his intercourse with me, and after he 
finished the other one just jumped on top of me, and after 
the other finished the other jumped on top of me. I was so 
exhausted I didn't know just what to do. They had slapped 
me so much I was in a daze* And then they sent me back to 
the room and all the whole night they kept coming back and 
forth, coming back and forth, 

Q Do you have any idea how many times you were taken out 
of the room there that night by the Japanese? 

A Well, my friends told me they got me out from 12 to 15 
times• 

Q How long did you stay in this particular room in the 
Bay View Hotel? 

A You mean with the Japanese? 

Q No. 1 mean where they took your group. 

A With the girls? 

Q Yes, v/ith the girls, 

A We stayed until 6:00 o'clock in the morning. 

Q And then what did you do? 

A Then, why, we opened the door and we started looking 
for our people. I found my mother with Evangeline and my 
two kid sisters. 

Q And where were they? 

A They had been on the fourth floor. The Japanese had 

taken them to the fourth floor of the Bay View. 

Q And during the day of the 10th where did you stay in 
the hotel? 
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A We stayed in the basement. Somebody complained to 
the Captain that was in charge there of the soldiers and 
they ordered us to stay in the basement where the Red Cross 
girls were working and they would protect us. 

Q And did you go to the basement? 

A Yes, we did. We all went there, 

Q And how many women were gathered there in the basement? 

A Between 600 to 800. There were a lot of people. 

<3 But most of the women who were taken to the hotel even¬ 
tually went to their room? 

A Yes. 

Q And you remained there from the 10th to what day? 

A To the 12th at 4:00 o'clock in the afternoon when the 

building caught fire. And they didn't want us to leave the 
building, but we started screaming. Everybody was shouting. 

So finally the Japanese said "All right. Let them go". And 
we started running in the street, 

Q After the first night which you have told the Commission 
about, were you harmed or molested by the Japanese? 

A No. We weren't bothered any more. 

Q Did you see any other girls or women taken or harmed by 
the Japanese after that night? 

A We used to hear screams, but we didn't know what it was. 

Q Did you recognize any of the Japanese that were in the 

Bay View Hotel during that period of time? 

A No. They all look alike to me. 

Q Can you tell the Commission about how many Japanese you 
saw in the hotel during the time you were imprisoned there? 

A I guess there were about 200 soldiors. 
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Q And were they occupying any particular part of the ho¬ 
tel? 

A No. They just came walking in all day. From the 
boulevard they would come up and get some food, I guess, and 
then go out again; stayed there with their machine guns, 

Q Did you see officers or privates? 

A I have seen officers and I have seen soldiers, and 

the Captain that was in charge there. 

Q Among the Japanese that took you out of your room on 
the first night wer: any of them officers? 

A No. 

Q They were all ovi/ates? 

A All soldiers* 

Q During the ti *•* you were imprisoned in the hotel did 
the Japanese gi/' you any food or water? 

A They give vs crackers and salty water, 

Q And how nr*:; times did they give you crackers? 

A Sometimes tv.jce a day; sometimes three times a day. 

Q And do you know where the water came from that they 

gave you? 

A The first water they gave us came from the sea. 

Q Do you know where any of the other water came from? 

A The last day that we stayed there they went up to the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth floors and got water from the 
latrines. 

Q Out of the latrines? 

A Yes. And they sent some little kids to get water out 

of the swimming pool over there: the Army and Navy Club. 

Q And you were able to escape from the hotel on the 12th? 









Is that what you testified to? 

A Yes, the afternoon. 

Q And tell the Commission exactly the circumstances of 
your escape. 

A Well, the building caught fire and we started screaming 
and the Japs didn't let us go out and, you know, when it is 
all women, we started pushing the Japs around and finally 
they decided — The Captain gave an order to let us go 
out into the street. We went in the street and everybody 
started running, and there were all machine gun3 around us 
and the Japs were just l.iughing at us all the time. 

Q Did you see any persons killed in the locality there 
of the Bay View wh'Ui yon escaped? 

A No. 

Q Did you u •. ether women harmed or molested^in any 
way? 

A No. 

Q You have :;ta"od that your friends in the room in the 
Bay View on the first night told you that you were taken out 
of the room twelve or fifteen times? 

A Yes. 

q Were you raped on each of these occasions? 

A Every time. 

Q You were forced to have intercourse with a Japanese 

against your will? 

A I fought all I could, but I couldn't. After they beat 
me the first time, why, I lost all strength. I was — I 
don't know, I was dizzy. I couldn't even think any more. 
They Just came to the room and lighted me with their candles 
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and they just dragged me out of the room. They kept doing 
that the whole night. I couldn't even resist. I would stay 
in the room for two minutes, and here they come again and drag 
me out the whole night that way. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Col. Clarke) Mrs. Moras, you stated that the 
Japanese who took you to the hotel wore an "anchor"; is that 
correct? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q You stated that the Japanese who took you to the hotel 
wore an "anchor" or. their uniform. 

A Yes. 

Q That they were members of the Japanese Navy or Marines? 

A Tha + is whs,i my girl friend told me, She stated that 

they were from the Marines. 

Q And you stated that there were 200 soldiers that were 
there? 

A Yes. 

0 Were they all dressed the same way? 

A Yes. 

Q They all wore the "anchor" on their uniform? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know the difference between a Japanese and a 
Formosan? 

A I couldn't tell. 

Q You don't know whether these particular ones were 

Japanese or whether they were Formosans? 

A No, I couldn't tell. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: What was your question? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Whether she knew the difference be¬ 
tween the Japanese and the Formosan, 

Q (By Col, Clarke) Do you know the date that the machine 
guns were turned on the Manila Hotel? 

CAPTAIN HILL: I object to that as not proper cross 
examination, sir, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is the purpose of the question? 
COLONEL CLARKE: We believe, sir, that we can show • . 
that at the time this Bay View Hotel incident occurred there 
was fighting all around the vicinities, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained, 

COLONEL CLARKE: That is all, 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 
CAPTAIN HJ.LL: Just one more question, 

Q (By Captain Hill) All of the Japanese that you saw 
in the Bay Vie; Hotel, can you state to the Commission whether 
or not they .voro members of the Japanese armed forces? 

A Well, I :3<>n r t know, I guess so, 

Q Did they wear the uniform of the Japanese armed forces? 

A Yes; all of them, 

CAPTAIN HILL: That's all, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there further cross examination? 
CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

You -lavs no further questions? 

COI.O/PL CLARK: No. 

CAFTAIN REEL: No further questions. 


(Witness excused) 









PRISCILLA GARCIA 


called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name, please? 

A Priscilla Garcia. 

Q Can you speak out loudly so the Commission can hear? 

A Priscilla Garcia. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Did you hear it, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Just barely, A little louder, please. 
CAPTAIN HILL: Do you want the speaker on? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Lot's try it without it. 

Q (By Captain Hill) How old are you? 

A 16, 7 . .7as "5 when it all happened. 

Q And where do you reside now? 

A On 721 Calerc Street. 

Q WJ th whc,A'> 

A Witn Either and mother. 

Q Are you r sister of Esther Garcia Moras that testified 

here? 

A Yes. 

Q And ■Yo.v. you among the group of girls that was taken 
from the Fergusson on the night of 9 February 194-5 to 

the Coff£*' -:up Cafe? 

A Yes, 

Q Ar; fi.cn the Coffee Cup Cafe where were you taken to? 

A Tc the Bay View Hotel. 

Q Can you speak up just a little louder? 

A To the Bay View Hotel. 








Q To which floor of the Bay View Hotel were you taken? 

A The second floor. 

Q About how many were in the room where you were taken? 

A About 25 or 30 . 

CAPTAIN HILL: Can you hear, Colonel? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No. 

THE WITNESS: About 2 5 or 30 girls. 

Q (By Captain |[i31) Can you give the Commission an idea 
of the ages of these girls in that room? 

A Well, I can; but some girls I don't know, 

Q Well, were they 15, 16 or 25 or about what ages? 

A One was 13, some were 15, 16, 17; some were 20, 25, 30. 

Q At what time in the evening did you arrive at this room 

in the Bay View Hotel? 

A About 9:30. 9:30 in the evening. 

Q Were you under guard from the Coffee Cup Cafe to the 
hotel? 

A Two Japs brought us there. 

Q And did they have rifles or some other arms with them? 

A They had guns. 

Q And when they put you in this room in the hotel tell 

the Commission what they did. 

A They brought us to the room and started talking for a 
little while and then left. After a half an $iour they came 
back and started raping us. 

Q How many came back? 

A Tvn came back. 

Q And did you recognize them as the same two that had 
brought your group there to the hotel? 









A No. I recognized one whom I saw in the Coffee Pot, 

Q And when these two came back what u: d they do there 

in the room? 

A They pointed to me and my sister Evangeline, and he 
took us — 

Q Tell the Commission just what he did to you there. 

A He took me bv the arm and pulled me and told me to come 

to him. At first I didn't want to go, but he started pulling 
me and slapping me. And what else could I do but go? He had 
a gun. So he dragged me to the door and after there he took 
me to ttu fifth floor, I believe it was, to a room facing Al¬ 
hambra Street, 

Q Speak up a little louder, please. 

A He took me to a room facing Alhambra Street. And when 
we got to the room he took me to the window and pointed me to 
the other side of the river and told me that there were Ameri¬ 
cans on the other side of the river, but me and him wouldn't 
see them; wo would all be dead, 

GENERAL L.kYNOLDS t Will you repeat the last part of 
that statement, please? 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you please repeat the last part 

of that answr ? 

A He brorgnt mo to the window and told me that there were 
lots of Amorto'ns on the other side of the river, but he said 
that me ■ <i aim oildn't see it for we would all be dead; we 
wool i v'X lie. • 

Q v.nyone else in this room where he took you to? 

a m. 

Q And was it furnished in any way? 
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A No. It had nothing but pillows on the floor and mat¬ 
tresses and, I don’t know, hay. 

Q Were there any lights in the room? 

A No, there was nothing. 

Q Nov/ tell the Commission just what he did to you there 
in that room. 

A He -- After that he told me to take off my clothes. 

Of course I didn't want to take them off. And he grabbed 
me by the arm and told me to take them off and not be silly. 

I didn’t take my clothes off, so he took a hold of my blouse 
and tore it open and took it off. Then he shook me by the 

skirt and told me to take it off. I didn’t want to. He took 

it off. And then I had my slip and my panties on and I still 
didn't want to take them off. And he took them off. After 
that I was in my panties and I didn't want to take them off, 
but he took them off. 

He told me ’o lie down on the floor, and when we were 
there he took off all his clothes and he laid the bayonet on 
one side and ‘ lie gun on the other side of me. And he wanted 
to — Oh my God«l He — Then he started to try to do 
something to me, but he couldn't do anything. So he took 
his knife, c-t me open, and then he finally succeeded. He 
had — He had sexual intercourse. And he stayed about 
20 or 30 minutes and he took me back to the room, 

Q T\ ■ j'ju 30 , back to the room can you tell the Commis¬ 
sion you- pnyaical condition? 

A i was bleeding very badly and I v/as feeling — Oh, I 
v/as feeling Dad. He took me by the arm and pushed me to the 
floor, and I fell ciown. And after that, I don't know; I 
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guess I fainted, or — I don't know. 

Q After that did dny other Japanese come to the room and 
take you out? 

A Yes. About 30 minutes later another Jap came. He was 

very, very young. And he took me by the arm and told me to 
"get up". He told me to get up and go with him. And I 
shouted and screamed and told him I had finished already. 

And he said — He slapped me and kicked me, too, and he 
drug me out of the room. He took me in a room on the same 
floor facing Alhambra Street. In that room there was a bed. 
He didn't tell me to take off all my clothes. He just took 
my panties off and threw me on the bed. He was drunk — com¬ 
pletely drunk. He was so drunk that he tried to, but he 
couldn't do anything to me. 

Q Did he make any threats towards you? Did he threaten 
to kill you or anything? 

A No, he didn't. After getting on top of me — After 
he finished he gave me some water and took me back to my home, 
Q And after you got back to the room the second time did 

any other Japanese take you out of the room? 

A Yes. 

Q About how long afterwards? 

A 3° minutes or 20 minutes afterwards another Jap came, 

Q Can you speak up a little louder, please? 

A About 30 minutes afterwards another Jap came and took 

hold oi me and pointed me with his flashlight. And this 
time I started shouting and crying and I said I didn't want 
any more* He cook his gun, pointed at the back of my back, 

told me to come. There v/as nothing else to do, so I went. 
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MAJOR KERR: Hold it up a minute. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Wait until that plane gets over. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Go ahead. 

A After he took me to a room on the same floor facing to 

the boulevard, and there was nothing in that room except hay. 
And he told me to ';ake off -- He took off my pants and 
he unbuttoned the front part and he started having sexual 
intercourse with me. And after that he took me back — He 
took me back to a room thinking that it was our room, but when 
we opened the door there was a girl and another Japanese 
there. They were both dressed and they weren't doing any¬ 
thing. I know the girl and — 

Q What was her name? 

A Pilar Miranda. 

Q Did you finally get back to the room where you had come 
from? 

A Yes. He took me back to my room. It was the next 
room. You see, we got mixed up. He was drunk, too, 

Q After this third occasion did any of the Japanese harm 
or molest you that night? 

A Yes. The second one came in again and took me, and 
I started shouting but he took me just the same. He brought 
me to the same room, and this time I guess he was sober and 
he had — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: A little louder. A little louder. 

A (.vntinuing) He took me to the same room where he 
had taken me before. He pulled me to the bed and he — He 
had sexual emission this time, and after that he let me go 
to the room by myself. 
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Q Was that the last time you were harmed by the Japanese 
that night? 

A Yes# 

Q And can you tell the Commission to what branch of the 
Japanese armed forces these three Japanese belonged? 

A I think they were Marines and the third one had a band 
on his head with the Rising Sun on it. 

Q Did you notice any insignia on the clothes of any of 
these Japanese' 5 

A I was too nervous and excited to notice that. 

Q Did you notice the manner in which any of them were 
dressed? 

A They were, I guess, Marines or — I don't know. I 
think they were Marines. 

Q But you are certain that all of them were members of 
the Japanese armed forces? 

A Yes, they were. 

Q And after the first night at the Bay View Hotel what 
did you do? 

A On the morning of the 10th I met my mother and we were 
with her all the time. 

Q And were you harmed or molested any more after that 
first night? 

A They tried to every night, but my mother covered me up 
with blankets and •— 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I can't hear that. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Speak up a little louder, please. 
Repeat that. 

A They tried to every night, but they couldn't do anything 
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because my mother covered me with blankets and they couldn't 
do anything. 

n And you were able to remain with your mother throughout 
the rest of the time that you were held in the Bay View Hotel? 
A Yes. 

Q And on what day were you able to escape from the Bay 
View Hotel? 

A On the 12th of February at about 4:00 o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

Q And relate to the Commission how you v/ere able to escape 
from the hotel. 

A We were in the dining room and a — 

Q Let me withdraw that question. I covered that. Did 
you leave the hotel at the same time your sister Esther left? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all right. You may cross 

examine. 

COLONEL CLARKE: None, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That's all. 

Wait just a moment. I v/ant to recall that witness 
for one question. 

Q (By Captain Hill) After the fighting was all over did 

you have occasion to go to a doctor for an examination? 

A Yes, I went to a doctor and he examined me. 

Q An? will you tell the Commission whether or not you had 

an infection as a result of your experience at the Bay View 
Hotel? 

A Yes. I did have a small infection; slight, but that's 
all. 
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CAPTAIN HILL: That's all. 

(Witness excused) 
EVANGELINE GARCIA 

called as a v/itness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name? 

A Evangeline Garcia. 

Q Can you speak up a little louder, please? 

A Evangeline Garcia. 

Q Are you a sister of Esther and Priscilla? 

A Yes. 

Q And you live with your parents here in Manila? 

A Yes. 

Q And in the early part of February of this year you were 
living with your parents out in the Ermita district? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you in the group of girls that were taken from the 
Plaza Fergusson to the Coffee Cup Cafe on the night of 9 
February 1945 by the Japanese? 

A Yes. 

Q And then to the Bay View Hotel? 

A Yes. 

Q What time did you arrive at the Bay View Hotel? 

A I can't remember, 

Q About what time’ Was it late in the evening? 

A About 10:00 o'clock, 

Q And after you arrived at the Bay View Hotel you were 

placed in a room there; is that right? 
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A Yes. 

Q And did any Japanese come into that room after you were 

put in there? 

A And then after about half an hour. 

Q And how many Japanese came in at that time? 

A Four or five, 

Q And were they members of the Japanese armed forces? 

A I don't know. All I know is that they were Marines. 

Q They were Marines, you think. How do you know they were 
Marines? 

A They told us. 

They told you? 

A Yes. 

Q And can you tell the Commission how they were dressed? 

A The color of the suit was olive green, 

Q Did you see any insignia on their clothes? 

A No. 

0 Did any of these Japanese take you out of the room 
there that night? 

A Yes. 

Q About what time was that? 

A About 10:30. 

Q About a half hour after you had gotten there? 

A Yes. 

n Ani how many took you out of the room? 

A One. 

Q Will you tell the Court nov; just what happened when 
this Japanese came into the room and took you out? 

A He tried to pull me in. I tried to tell him not to take 
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me, but he just pulled me, grabbed me by the arm and brought 
me to a room on the fifth floor. 

Q Was he armed in any way? 

A He had a pistol and a bayonet. 

0 And when you got to this room on the fifth floor was 

there anyone else there? 

A My sister Priscilla. 

Q She was with you? 

A She was taken the same time. 

0 Did they take you to the same room that they took Pris¬ 
cilla to? 

A We were taken to the same room first, but they separa¬ 
ted us. 

Q Did they take you then to another room? 

A Yes. 

Q And was anyone in this room when you got there** 

A No. 

Q Was the room furnished in any way? 

A No. 

Q Can you tell the members of the Commission just what 
this Japanese did after he got you in this room? 

A He tried to pull my dress off and I told him not to 
because I was sick. So he just lifted my skirt, and when 
he saw that I was in menstruation he just kicked me. 

Q Tell the Court whether or not he tried to make an 
examination himself to see whether you were menstruating. 

A Not the first one* 

o After that did he let you go back to your room** 

A Yes. He brought me back. 
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Q And did any other Japanese come to your room that night 
to take you out? 

A I had hardly time to sit down when another came and 
grabbed me. 

0 Where did he grab you? 

A Arm. 

Q Was he armed? 

A He had a bayonet. 

Q And did he force you to go with him? 

A Uh-huh, yes. 

0 And where did he take you? 

A He took me to a room on the fifth floor. 

Q And tell the Commission what he did. 

A He did the same as the first one, but he didn't believe. 

So he took a piece of cotton and stuck his finger in, and 

when he saw that it was really that, he just let me go by my¬ 
self. 

Q Were you taken out of the room any more that night by 
any of the Japanese? 

A No more. The Jap left me by myself and I went to my 
mother. 

Q You didn't go back then to the room where the group of 
girls was? 

A No more. 

0 And after that first night at the Bay View Hotel were 
you armed or molested by the Japanese? 

A No more. 

0 Did you see any girls harmed or molested by the Japanese? 
A I didn't see, but I heard them crying. 
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Q Where were you when you heard them crying? 

A We were on the second floor in the big room where every¬ 

body was. 

n How long did you remain on the second floor? 

A Two days. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Hold up a minute until the plane 
passes. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Can you tell where these cries that 
you heard came from? 

A Right from the big room. 

Q From the room you were in? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you hear these cries at night or in the daytime? 

A At night. 

Q Could you tell what was going on there? 

A I suppose they were raping the girls. 

Q Could you tell what the girls were saying? 

A They were calling their mothers and shouting. 

Q Did you hear those cries each night that you were in 
there? 

A Just the third night. 

Q The third night? 

A Yes. 

Q And can you tell the Commission how many of those 
cries you heard? 

A One after the other. 

Q Just all night long, one after another? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 
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COLONEL CLARKE: None, sir. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Major Kerr, is the testimony of the 
remaining witnesses merely corroborative or have you some 
new episodes of a similar nature 0 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, each one of the witnesses will identify 
a separate group of different number of those among them that 
were abused and in different ways. I believe that these wit¬ 
nesses have somewhat different testimony. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Sirs, each of these witnesses had some 
particular experience themselves. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: How many more witnesses do you have*? 

CAPTAIN HILL: There will be six more witnesses. There 
will be five more witnesses, sir. Three have testified. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the nature of the evidence in¬ 
dicate similar episodes in the same locality at the same time? 

CAPTAIN HILL: In different rooms and in different ho¬ 
tels. The next witness was taken from the Bay View Hotel on 
the second day to the Alhambra Hotel, together with a group 
of women. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: How many more Bay View Hotel witnesses 
do you have? 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: How many? 

CAPTAIN HILL; How many 0 There will be two more, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will forego listening 
to further witnesses with respect to the Bay View Hotel, 

CAPTAIN HILL: Sir, one witness at the Bay View Hotel 
had a conversation with a Japanese officer and I should like 
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to have permission to nut her on the stand just to relate 
that conversation. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: All right. 

CAPTAIN HILL: She is not here right now, but I shall 
go ahead with the other hotels and then put her on if she 
comes. 

VIRGINIA VELASCO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name, please. 

A Virginia Velasco. 

Q Can you speak up just a little louder, please? 

A Virginia Velasco. 

Q And how old are you? 

A I am 18 years old. 

0 Are you married or single? 

A I am married. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A I don't understand. 

Q Are you a Filipino? 

A I am a Filipino. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A I am — 

q On Alhambra Street? 

A Alhambra Street in Ermita. 

Q In Ermita? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you taken from the Bay View Hotel to the Alhambra 
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Hotel on February 12, 1945 by the Japanese? 

A Uh-huh (affirmative). 

Q Say •''yes'* * 

A Yes. 

Q Can you tell the Commission how many women and girls 
were taken from the Bay View Hotel to the Alhambra on that 
day? 

A The young girls were separated. 

Q Were there a hundred or how many would you say were 
taken from the Bay View to the Alhambra? 

A 200. 

Q About 200° 

A Yes. All young women and young girls, 

Q All young women and young girls? 

A Uh-huh (affirmative). 

Q And when you got to the Alhambra Hotel will you tell 
the Commission what the Japanese did with you there? 

A (No response). 

Q Did they put you in a room? 

A The first time the Japanese bring me in the Alhambra 

Hotel with 50 girls; all young girls; Spanish and Filipina 

girls, and I don’t know what kind of other girls — Russian. 
They bring them in the Alhambra Hotel. 

Q Did they put all of this group of 50 girls in one room? 

A No. He bring me down the stairs and bring me some food, 

Q One Japanese did? 

A I think that that is eight Japanese. 

Q Did anyone else go with you downstairs to get food? 

A No. All the girls sit down in the table and give them 

food. 
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Q They took all of the girls down? 

A Two Japanese, and I think that one is an officer; three- 

star. I don't know what rank but he had three star. 

Q And could you tell whether these Japanese at the Alhambra 
Hotel were soldiers or sailors or what they were? 

A Oh, I think it is Marine. 

Q Can you tell the Commission how they were dressed? 

A They were dressed in fatigue, you know. 

0 What color were their fatigue? 

A I don't remember, but it is called "fatigue". 

Q Did you see any insignia on their caps or uniform? 

A Yes. "Anchor". 

Q What time of day did you get to the Alhambra Hotel from 
the Bay View? 

A The time they bring — 

Q In the afternoon? 

A No. In the night. 

Q In the night? 

A Night. 

Q Late or early in the night? 

A Early. 

Q After they gave you food, then did they take you to a 

room upstairs? 

A No. One of the Japanese, that is an officer, I think, 
came and select the girl. I have a short skirt and he bring 
me upstairs. The one guy bring me have no ears and he got 
a big -- What was that name? 

Q A boil? 

A Yes. And I think he has a sword. 
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Q A saber? 

A Yes, He bring me in the room. The first time I go 
in the room and another girl go inside, 

Q And what did this officer do in that room 1 : 

A Nothing, 

Q Then after you had gotten to the Alhambra Hotel were you 
ever taken out of the room there away from the group by any 
of the Japanese? 

A No, sir. That night, no, 

Q Well, later on? 

A Yes. 

Q What night was that the first time? 

A He just — 

Q Was it the first or second night that you were in the 
Alhambra? 

A The next night. The second night or third night. The 
second night. 

Q Tell the Commission now about being taken out of the 

room by this Japanese and taken to another room. Tell the 
Commission what he did there. 

A He did to me? 

Q Yes. 

A We go inside the room and I am laying down. I am sleep¬ 
ing. And then the Japanese told me "Wake up!" and then I 
said "What do you want?" 

He got a flashlight and pointed at the girl and then he 
tickled me and then I sit down and I do like that (illustrating, 
and then the Japanese told me "Come on! You go with me and 
I bring you some food and everything you want!" 
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I said "I am sorry. I cannot go with you because I have 
got a husband". 

And then the Japanese told me "Where is your husband?" 
"My husband is in another department imprisoned with 
the other men. He is separated from me". 

And then the Japanese told me: "0. K. You go with me. 

I will give you some food and everything you want. Clothes 
and everything", 

I said "I am sorry. I don't like to go with you." 

And then the Japanese told me "0. K. If you don't like 

to go with me, I'm the one to guard you. You had better come 

to me." 

I said to the Japanese "Please!" I said "don't bring 

me!" 

Then the Japanese told me "If you don't like to come 
with me, I come back and get your husband and kill him". 

And then I was 'scared. I go with him. 

Q Where did he take you? 

A He take me in the room. 

Q And did he force you to have sexual relations with him 

in that room? 

A He don't hurt me, but I am just talking. I don't like 
to go. The Japanese said "If you don't like, I'm the one 
to guard this place". 

I said "Oh, please! I got a husband." 

"0. K. If you don't like, I'm sorry. I will kill your 
husband". 

And then I go. 

0 And did he have sexual intercourse with you? 
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He held me, but I don't like it. That is why I am 
scared, 

Q Was that the first night that you were at the Alhambra 
Hotel? 

A That's the first night, 

Q And after that during the time you were at the Alhambra 

Hotel v/ere you harmed or molested in any way by this same 

Japanese? 

A No. 

Q By any other Japanese? 

A No, I think that is the third day, 

0 Afterwards? 

A Yes. 

Q Was that at night? 

A Uh-huh (affirmative). One Japanese come — two Japa¬ 

nese come around there. That's it. Two. 

Q Come to your room? 

A Uh-huh (affirmative). 

0 Where the group of 50 women were? 

A Yes. 

Q And did he take you out of the room that night? 

A I laid down and pretend I am dizzy. Two Japanese go 

inside the room and find some girl, and then I sleep and 
then that girl — That Japanese wake me and then the 
Japanese told me "Come on, girlI You go with mei" 

I said "Where?" 

He said "Upstairs". 

I said "I don't like to go". 

Were you afraid not to go? 
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A I am afraid all the time. I am 'scared. 

Q Did you go with him there? 

A It is very hard to get me, but, I am sorry; I could not 
do nothing. That is why I didn't want to come with him. 

Q And did he take you to another room in the hotel? 

A Yes. 

0 Did he force you to have intercourse with him? 

A He held me, but I cannot do nothing. That is why. 

Q And did he have intercourse with you? 

A He did. 

Q During the time that you were in this room in the Al¬ 
hambra Hotel with these other women did you see any other 
girls taken out of the room? 

A I see many, but I don't remember because — 

Q You saw many girls taken out? 

A But I don't remember who, because I got separated; in 
one room 50 girls or 20 girls like that. 

Q Did you see the Japanese take girls out of that room 
every night? 

A Yes. 

Q Were many girls taken out? 

A Oh, I don't know out of any other room. Just my room. 

Q I mean out of your room. 

A One night one and one night two, like that, 

Q But you saw many girls taken out of the room by the 

Japanese 0 

A I saw — I not see many, 
o How many would you say? 

A Oh, one night the Japanese go there, I think that that 
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is an officer; he got Rosie. And one night another girl; 

he leave with Molly. That is a girl, a young girl. The 
Japanese take her. But the girls do not like it. The girls 
are crying and the Japanese told them "Come on! You go with 
me! M Then one Japanese come back and I think he is a bad 
Japanese. He do like that (illustrating). And even the 
girl is crying. That is all I seen, - 
CAPTAIN HILL: Cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) This Japanese who threatened to 
kill your husband, did he speak in Tagalog? 

A No, sir. 

o What language did he speak** 

A Japanese, sir. 

Q Do you speak Japanese? 

A You know, the Japanese say "If you don’t know how to 
speak Japanese, you be sorry". That's why every girl learn 
the Japanese language. 

^ Do you speak fluent Japanese? 

A I not speak all; just only a little bit. That is all 
I understand. 

Q Did this Japanese also have "anchors" on his uniform? 

A I can’t understand you. 

Q Did this Japanese have "anchors" on his uniform? 

A Yes. He have "anchors". 

Q And were all the Japanese you saw similarly dressed 

with "anchors" on their uniform? 

A That is all of them. All of them have got "anchor". 

Q Do you know the difference between a Formosan and a 
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Japanese? 

/ I don't understand you. 

Q Do you know what Taiwanese is? 

A What is that? 

Q Do you speak Taiwanese? 

A Japanese 

Q Taiwanese. 

A No, sir. 

Q Have you ever seen a Taiwanese? 

A I don't remember that. I don't remember the face. That 
is the same thing, I think. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's all. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That's all. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN HILL: This is the lady that I want to relate 
the conversation, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You will restrict it just to that 

part. 

/ CAPTAIN HILL: Yes. 

" MARIA LUISA SOTELO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name, please? 

A Maria Luisa Sotelo. 

Q Will you speak a little louder? 

A Maria Luisa Sotelo. 

Q 7/here do you reside? 

A Now? 
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Q Yes. 

A 51 San Juan Street, Pasay. 

q How old are you? 

A 24. 

Q Are you married or single? 

A I'm married. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino, sir. 

Q You were one of the women held captive by the Japanese 
at the Bay View Hotel, were you not? 

A I was• 

Q In the early part of February of this year? 

A Yes. 

0 And during the time that you were in the hotel did you 
have occasion to have any conversations with any of the Japa¬ 
nese officers there in the hotel? 

A I did. 

Q Will you relate to the Court the conversations that you 
had v/ith those Japanese officers'* 

A I was talking to an officer the day that they started 
separating the Filipino girls from the white women, and as 
soon as they took all the Filipino girls away I went to an 
officer and asked him what their idea was about separating us 
and asking him if we could go home. He told us that we couldn't 
go home because they were protecting us from the Americans. 

So I told him that we would rather go to our place and stay 
with them there. And he laughed at me and told me that they 
couldn't let us go home because they had orders to kill all 
the white women. So I begged him *0 do something for us, and 
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he said he couldn't do anything for us; that if they wouldn't 
kill us they would take us to the front lines and put us in 
front so the Americans wouldn't shoot at them. So that's 
all. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Just a moment, please. 

Sir, I shal!! ask that the part of the answer that had 
to do with the conversation with this unidentified source be 
stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Why? 

CAPTAIN REEL: On the ground, sir, that it is hearsay; 
we don't know the source; we have no way of identifying, no 
method of cross examination. It is clearly incompetent, sir. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 
CAPTAIN HILL: "Sustained"? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: "Not sustained". 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did you know the name of this Japa¬ 
nese officer with whom you had conversation? 

A No. 

Q Do you know the name or names of any of the Japanese 
officers there in the Bay View Hotel? 

A Yes. I knew an officer. He was a night officer. 

Q What was his name? 

A He told me his name was Kito. 

Q And what rank did he hold, do you know? 

A He wore a red band on his chest and told me he was a 
night officer. That is what he say. I don't know about that, 
Q Did you have any conversation with him'' 

A Yes. I talked to him the first night we got to the Bay 
View. 
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Q Will you relate that conversation to the Commission? 

A Well, when we got to the Bay View Hotel that night he 

took us to a room, I asked him what they v/e re going to do 

with us there and he say that they were keeping us there be¬ 
cause of the fire and things that were happening* And he — 

I asked him what they were going to do with the rest of the 
girls and he said he didn't know. And I begged him not to 
let any Japanese come inside the room and take us away. And 
he said he couldn't help it, 

Q After the first conversation with Kito did you have any 
further conversation with Kito? Did you later remonstrate to* 
Kito about the treatment the girls and women had received? 

A I talked to Kito all that day, several times that day, 

Q That v/as the day following the first night at the hotel? 

A Yes. 

Q Just relate to the Court what you told him and what he 
told you on those occasions the following day, 

A ' Well, I talked to him the next day and I was scared. And 
I asked him — I always would ask him what they were going 
to do with us, and I told him about the things that these Japa¬ 
nese were doing to the young girls in that place. And he say 
that the officers and men, higher-ranking men out there could 
not do anything with the soldiers because they were fighting 
and they came over to that place to rest. So he said he 
couldn't do anything, but he v/ould try and help us any way 
he could. 

Q Back to the first conversation that I had you relate to 
the Commission, did I understand you to say that you did not 
know the name of the officer with whom you had that conversa- 
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tion? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) This officer with whom you had 

the conversation, do you know where he was a member of the 
Japanese Army or of the Japanese Navy? 

A They were Marines. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's all. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That's all. Thank you. 

(Witness excused) 
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MAJOR KERR; Sir, the witness v/ho was just excused 
could have informed the Commission as to the total number 
of girls who were raped. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I believe it is in the statements. 

) MAJOR KERR: That is all, then. 

JOSEFINA RAMOS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

MAJOR KERR; Please be seated. Speak just as loudly 
as you can, so these gentlemen can hear every word you say. 

Q (By Captain Hill) V/ill you state your name to the 
Commission, please? 

A Josefina Ramos. 

Q How old are you? 

A Eighteen years old; single; house girl. 28 H. P. 

Santos Street, that is where I live now. 

Q Y/ere you one of the women, or girls, who were taken 
to the Bay View Hotel by the Japanese during the early 
part of this year? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q February, 194-5? 

A Yes. 

Q And after you left the Bay View Hotel, were taken out 
of there by the Japanese, where were you taken to? 

A The Bay View Hotel. 

Q Y/hen you left the Bay View Hotel where did you go? 

A At the Miramar Hotel Apartments. 

Q How long did you remain at the Miramar? 
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A We stayed there for almost three days. 

Q And how many women were taken to the Miramar Hotel by 
the Japanese from the Bay View Hotel? 

A I think that is more than 60 something. 

Q And where did they take you, or take this group, to, in 
the Miramar Hotel? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q Where did they take you in the hotel, to what part of 
the hotel? 

A The second floor. 

Q Did they keep this group together there? 

A Uh-huh (affirmative). 

Q During the time that you were there in the Miramar, did 
you see or know of any girls who were harmed or molested by 
the Japanese? 

A Yes; Isabel Caro. 

Q Isabel Caro? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know of any other girls? 

A My cousins, Corazon and Lourdes. 

Q Any other girls? 

A Inday, and another girl; I don't know her last name. 

Q Do you have any idea of how many girls altogether in 

your group were harmed or molested by the Japanese? 

A Around four of them. 

Q Four of them? 

A Yes. 

Q And v/hen you left the Miramar Hotel, what date was 
that? 
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A It was the 13th. 

Q And tell the Commission where you went then. 

A After we left the Miramar? 

Q Yes. 

A We went to the Luneta. 

Q To the Luneta? 

A To the Luneta. 

Q And is that in the vicinity of the Bay View and the 

Miramar Apartments? 

A Just a block. 

Q When you arrived there, tell the Commission what you 
found. 

A There were four Japanese. 

Q Were there a lot of peopfe gathered there? 

A Yes. 

Q And do you know why they v/ere gathered there? 

A We v/ere gathered there because the Japanese told us 
to stay there. 

Q In order to protect yourselves from shell fire? 

A Uh-huh (affirmative). 

Q And can you say how many people were there in the 
Luneta? 

A More than 100. 

Q Were they men, women and children? 

A Just women and children, that is all. 

Q And were most of them from the hotels in the vicinity 
there, do you know? 

A Uh-huh (affirmative). 

Q Were you harmed or molested by the Japanese there at 
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the Luneta? 

A Yes. 

Q Tell the Commission now just about v;hat happened to 

you on that occasion. 

A There were four Japanese, enlisted men, Marines, who 

went there and wanted to take girls from our room. But 
there v/as one lady by the name of Miss Linda Purganon, who 
knows how to speak a little Nippon-go, and she told them 
that if we could get a pass just to transfer and go back 
to our places where we used to be, but the Japanese said 
that if two of the girls would go with them to the officers, 
to the officer in charge of the passes, it would be all 
right for us to get a pass. 

I was taking care of the baby. It was my sister's 
baby, and the Japanese picked on me and another girl by the 
name of Caridad. I don't know her last name. Then I told 
them I couldn't go with them because of the baby, but the 
Japanese said, "Just leave the baby" with my mother, and 
that we would stay about a few minutes, but if we wouldn't 
go with them they would kill us. So my mother told me to 
go v/ith them. 

They pulled us and brought us to a filling station. 
Then as we arrived there, one of the Japanese took me and 
brought me to a room. That was in the back part of it. He 
forced me dov/n and lifted my dress — and lifted my dress. 
While I was crying, begging, praying, he removed his 
trousers — removed his trousers and took out his sexual 
organs -- (pause) 

Q Did he have intercourse with you there? 
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Q Were you able to prevent him from having intercourse? 

A Yes. I keep on struggling, twisting. I keep on 

struggling, twisting, but he keep on slapping my face, and 
he tried very hard but couldn't do anything because I keep 
on twisting my foot. That is all. 

Q Y/ere you able to get up then, from off the floor? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you go into the other room where your girl friend 
was? 

A No. He just kicked me, and I stayed just where I was. 

Q Where was your girl friend, Caridad? 

A In the other room. 

Q Do you know what happened to her? 

A As I know, there were three Japanese who raped her. 

Q Each one of these three Japanese raped her? 

A Uh-huh (affirmative). 

Q And v/ere these Japanese that took you and your friend 
to the filling station members of the Japanese armed forces? 
A Yes. 

Q Do you know to which branch of the Japanese forces 
they belonged? 

A I think they were Marines, that is all. 

Q Can you describe their uniform or insignia that they 
wore? 

A They have got a little insignia on their cap, and — 

Q What kind of an insignia? 

A Navy, something like that. 

Q Is it an anchor? 
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A Uh-huh (affirmative). 

Q Now, while you were in the Luneta did you see any 
other v/omen or girls raped or harmed there by the 
Japanese? 

A No. 

Q Did you see any persons killed there? 

A Yes. This Morales family, two kids and the mother. 

Q How were they killed? 

A They were brought to the other side, and they were 
killed there. 

Q Y/ho killed them? 

A The Japanese, enlisted men. 

Q How did they kill them? 

A They bayoneted them. 

Q By bayonet? 

A Uh-huh (affirmative). 

Q Do you know why they killed them? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. ^ A 

(Witness excused.) 

ULIRAN PEDRO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

MAJOR KERR: Please be seated right over here. Speak 
up as loudly as you can. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name to the 
Commission? 
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A My name is Uliran Pedro. 

Q And where do you live? 

A At Pasong Tamo. 

Q Kow old are you? 

A I am 19 years old. 

Q And what is your nationality? 

A I am a Filipina. 

Q And you were, in the early part of February, the 9th 
of February, taken to the Peralta Apartments and then to 
the Bay View Hotel by the Japanese, were you? 

A Yes- sir. 

Q And then after you left the Bay View Hotel you were 
taken by the Japanese to the Miramar Hotel, is that right? 
A That is right, sir. 

Q And what date was that? 

A The date when — 

Q When they took you to the Miramar Hotel. 

A That was on the 10th. 

Q On February 10th? 

A February 10th. 

Q At what time of the day was that? 

A I think it is Saturday. 

Q No. Was it in the day time, or in the evening, or at 
night? 

A Night} at six o'clock. 

Q And who took you to the Miramar Hotel? 

A A Japanese soldier took me there. 

Q One Japanese soldier? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Did you learn his name? 

A I don’t knov; his name. 

Q How many people were taken to the Miramar Hotel? 

A There were many. 

Q Would you say 100, or more or less? 

A More than a hundred. 

Q About 100? 

A More than that. 

Q Were they men, women or children? 

A Women and children. 

Q And what nationality were they, do you know? 

A They were all Filipinos. 

Q And after they took you to the Miramar Hotel what did 

the Japanese do with you there? Did they put you in a room? 
A They put us in a room. 

Q Did they put all of the group in one room, or in 

various rooms? 

A Various rooms. 

Q And how many were put in the room where you were? 

A We were about 18 or 16. 

Q Sixteen or eighteen? 

A Eighteen or sixteen in the room. 

Q How long did you remain there in the Miramar Hotel as 
a prisoner of the Japanese? 

A Two days. 

Q Two days and two nights? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And during that time were you harmed or molested by 
any of the Japanese? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q And which time was that? 

A That was the night of the 10th of February. 

Q That vras the first night that you were there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Just tell “he Commission what happened that night. 

A That night v/hen they came in the room a Japanese 
approached me. He took me by force. I didn't want to go 
out, but he had a gun with him, and I have to go with him. 

I was forced to go with him upstairs in a room. V/hen we 
were in the room he was asking me to take off my clothes, 
and he wanted me to lie down on the bed. I refused, but 
he had a sword. He threatened to kill me. 

Q Did this Japanese force you to have sexual intercourse 
with him? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And after he had completed that what did he do with 
you, if anything? 

A When he had completed that we stayed in that room the 
whole night. 

Q And then the next morning did he permit you to go 
back to your room where the rest of the group was? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During the time that you were a prisoner there in the 
Miramar did you see any other girls taken out of the room 
by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q About how many different times did you see girls taken 

out of the room by the Japanese? 
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A About four or five. 

Q Just out of your room? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q (By Captain Hill) Please state your name to the 
Commission. 

A Eloisa Chicote. 

Q How old are you, Miss Chicote? 

A Thirty-six years. 

Q And where do you reside? 

A 53 Ortega. 

MAJOR KERR*. Can you speak a little louder? 

Q (By Captain Hill) What is your nationality? 

A Spanish. 

Q During the first part of February, or rather, the 
middle part of February, were you taken to the Manila 
Hotel by the Japanese? 

A Yes. On the 14th we were taken from home and sent — 
MAJOR KERR; Please speak a little louder. We can't 
hear you. 

A (Continuing) — we were sent to a little house where 
there were many tons of gasoline and many people, about 400 
there, and they sent us, the women, about 200 women, to the 
Manila Hotel. V/e were in a room, in a big room. 

CAPTAIN HILL; The Defense cannot hear. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Won't you please talk louder? 

A (Continuing) We were closed in a room, a big room. 

V/e were closed in a room, about 200 women and children, 
and every night they came, the Japanese came to take some 
women, about four or five women every night. We heard 
their screams every night. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did you see any of these women 
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after they returned to the room? 

A No. 

Q Did any of these women tell you what happened to them? 
A No. 

Q Did you ever see these women return to the room? 

A Only one; a Russian woman. But she returned like an 
insane lady. 

COLONEL CLARKE : We haven't been able to hear any 
of this so far. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: At the close of this witness' tes¬ 
timony we will have the reporter read it back. 

Q (By Captain Hill) How long did they keep you a 
prisoner in the I'anila Hotel? 

A From the 14th until the l8th. 

Q And during that time did you have any food or v/ater 
there? 

A Only what the Filipinos called "lugao." It was more 

water than anything. And the v/ater v/as almost a green 

color. 

Q Do you know where that v/ater came from? 

A I don't know. They told us there v/as no water, and 

they gave us green v/ater. 

Q Nov/, just prior to your release, were some of the 

Spanish and mestizo women located in a separate room? 

A Yes. 

Q How many of them? 

A About 12 ladies. 

Q And did you see the Japanese take any women out of 
this room? 
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Only one, a young lady, a German-mestizo lady, young 


lady. 

Q Do you know what they did with her? 

A I don't know. 

Q Did they take her by force? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see her return? 

A Yes. 

Q Did she state to j'ou, or any of the others, what had 
happened? 

A No. 

Q How long '.as she gone from the room? 

A Some hours. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS, What was that? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) Among the 400, about 400 women that 
you think were taken to the Manila Hotel, can you give the 
Court their various nationalities? 

A There were many Chinese and Filipino women; mostly 

there were Chinese and Filipinos. 

Q And among the women that were harmed or molested by 
the Japanese while you were all together in the group, can 
you tell the Court which nationality — 

A There were some Filipinos and a young Chinese, good- 
looking ones, about eight or ten. ^ 

CAPTAIN KILL: You may cross examine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG; May I ask that the last Question 
be stricken. There is no evidence that these v/omen had 
been harmed or molested, from this witness. 
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CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There is an objection. 

We would like the record read back by the reporter, and 
we will rule on the objection. 

(Record of testimony of Eloisa Chicote read by the 
reporter.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is your objection? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The objection, sir, is that there 
is no evidence that any of these women were harmed or molested, 
simply that they were taken from the room. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is your motion? 

CAPTAIN I AviDBERGs The motion, sir, is that the question 
and answer be stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The last question and the last answer? 

Will you repeat that? 

(The question and answer referred to were read by the 
reporter.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: Taking them from the room, sir, by force, 
would be harming or molesting. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Ask the witness if they were removed 
by force. 

Q (By Captain Hill) The women and girls that you have 
testified about being taken from the room, were they taken 
by the Japanese by force? 

A They were taken by force. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does Defense still wish that objec¬ 
tion to stand? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG; Sir, I would like the record to show 
that the "harmed" or "molested" referred to in the question 
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simply refers to the fact that they were taken from the 
room by force. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS? I think that is clear. 

CAFTAI1I HILL: But we can't tell; we are unable to 
tell what happened to them. I don't think that it is fair 
to put an interpretation like that on the question, or on 
the answer, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS? The matter will be considered closed. 
CAPTAIN HILL: I have just one more question, please. 

Q (By Captain Hill) When you were able to make your 
escape from the Manila Hotel., will you relate to the Court 
the circumstances surrounding your escape? 

A On the iRth, about four o'clock in the afternoon, we 
heard a crash, and we feel the building all trembling like 
an earthquake, a great earthquake, and then a green smoke 
blow in the door, and then all the roof came over us, and 
I don't know any more. I was hurt. I had four wounds in 
my back. I don't know — I fainted. 

Q Were you permitted by the Japanese to leave the build¬ 
ing? 

A No. 

Q 7/ere there Japanese guards at the doors to keep the 
civilians in the building? 

A Yes. They didn't want us to go out. 

CAPTAIN HILL; You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do you know whether these Japanese 
were members of the Army or Navy, or the Narines? 

A I think it was the Navy, because they had green 
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uniforma, dark green. 

Q Green uniforms. Did you notice any other insignia, 
that you remember? 

A No. 

Q Did anyone tell you that they were Navy men? 

A No. They wore like that (indicating Accused) — 

Q They were not the color of these uniforms (indicating)? 
A No; darker. 

Q Now, on this last day of the Manila Hotel, when you 
heard the explosion that you just described, were there 
other explosions outside that you heard? 

A No, only a great one, and then the smoke, the green 
smoke that came. 

Q Was there some shelling, shooting of artillery shells 
going on at that time? 

A No. 

Q None? 

A We heard the noise in our room. 

Q What was that? 

A We heard the noise over our room before the crash. 

Q You heard a noise over your room? 

A Yes. And they throw all the furniture out before — 

Q Well, my question, Mrs. Chicote, had to do with 
whether you heard shelling, the sounds of shelling outside. 

A No. 

Q Did you hear that? 

A No. 

Q Do you remember what day this was in February, 1945? 

A On the 18th. 
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The 18th day of February? 

Yes, sir. 

Q Did you, on the lSth day of February, in the Manila 
Hotel, hear the sound of shooting outdoors? 

A No, We were closed in the room. 

Q You didn't hear any machine guns outside? 

A No. 

Q You left the Manila Hotel on the 18th of February? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you remember what time on the 18th of February? 

A About four o'clock. 

CAPTAIN REEL; That is all. 

CAPTAIN HILL’ That is all. 

(Witne s s excus ed.) 
CAPTAIN HILL: That is all of our witnesses, sir. I 
have some statements that I would like to introduce as 
exhibits. 

(A statement was marked Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit No. 108 for 
Identification.) 

CAPTAIN HILL; We offer in evidence as Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 108 a statement of Zenaida G. R. Lyons relative 
to this case, made under oath before the investigating 
officer of the V/ar Crimes Investigating Detachment. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Has the Defense had an opportunity 
to study these statements? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir, we have just received 

them. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It will be considered, then, after 
the Defense has had an opportunity to study it. 
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CAPTAIN KILL; I will have each one of them marked 
and offered in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; You may have them marked and 
offered in evidence, and the decision will be made as to 
their admissibility after we have had a chance to look at 
them. 

(A statement \7as marked Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit No. 109 for 
Identification.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence, as Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 109, a sworn statement of Montserrat Iglesia 
Marzoni, taken under oath before an investigating officer 
of the War Crimes Investigating Detachment. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is accepted subject to the con¬ 
ditions stated. Both Prosecution's Exhibits 108 and 109 
are accepted, under the conditions stated. 

(A statement was marked Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit No. 110 for 
Identification.) 

CAPTAIN HILL; We offer Prosecution's Exhibit No. 

110, which is the sworn statement of Carmencita Veloso 
Ballesterus, taken under oath before an investigating 
officer of the War Crimes Investigating Detachment. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted under 
the conditions stated. 

(A group of statements were 
marked Prosecution's Exhibits 
Nos. Ill to 116, inclusive, 
for Identification.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: The Prosecution offers in evidence 
Exhibits 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, and 116, which are all 
sworn statements taken before an investigating officer of 
the War Crimes Investigating Detachment relative to the 
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incident under consideration. I offer them in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: They are tentatively accepted, 
under the conditions previously stated. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: May v/e get the names on those, 
please, Captain? 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes. 

Exhibit No. Ill is the sworn statement of Pilar Ubago 
Miranda; 

Exhibit No. 112 is the sworn statement of Erlinda 
Quorubin; 

Exhibit 113 is the statement of Nadie Nesterenko; 

Exhibit No. 114 is the statement of Lourdes Pedro; 

Exhibit No. 115 is the statement of Gertrudes Narag 
del Casal; and 

116 is the sworn statement of Pacita Tapia. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there anything further? 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
until ten minutes of 11:00, which is approximately an 11- 
minute recess. 

(Whereupon, at 1039 hours, the closed session was 
adjourned.) 
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PR OCEEDINGS 


GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session, and 
we will resume the hearing in open session. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, at the 
close of the last open session Prosecution's Exhibits 96 
to 107 for Identification were offered in Evidence, and 
the Court reserved decision on that until the Defense had 
an opportunity to examine them. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is the Defense ready to make any 
motion? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, have these exhibits been numbered? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes; on the reporter's desk, there. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we don't have the numbers, so I 
will refer to them by name. In the first place I wish to 
state that we don't have any objection other than the 
blanket objection already made; and secondly, to call the 
attention of the Commission to the first question and 
answer on the second page of the statement of Celestina de 
Antipolo. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let us have the affidavits in 
question. 

(The affidavits referred to were handed to the Court.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: The first question and answer, and 

the second question and answer. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: On the second page? 

CAPTAIN REEL: On the second page. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Why is the objection entered? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No objection to that, sir, but merely 
calling the Commission's attention to it. The only 
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objection is the blanket objection. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The documents are accepted in 
evidence. 


(Prosecution's Exhibits Nos. 96 
through 107 ? inclusive, for 
Identification, were received 
in Evidence and so marked.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: That completes the Case No. 32, the 

St. Paul's College case. 

If it please the Commission, the Prosecution would 
like to now present Bill of Particulars Case No. 20, the 
Gajo case. 

MAJOR KERR: Just a moment, please. Did we have a 
ruling on the statements which were offered in evidence at 
the completion of the Bay View case? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I question if the Defense has had 
an opportunity to look them over. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We have, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: They will be accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibits Nos. 

108 through 116, inclusive, 
for Identification, were 
received in Evidence and so 
marked.) 

ENTIQUIO ANTIPOLO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Entiquio Antipolo, sir. 

Q Where do you live? 

A I live at present — my present address, I live at 
422 Mabini Street. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: What was the name? 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Entiquio Antipolo. 

Q Where did you live in February 9, 194-5? 

A At that time I lived on Herran Street. The number 
is 422. 

Q Were you a survivor of what happened at St. Paul's 
College on February 9th? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Nov/, on the afternoon of February 10th, the next day, 

where did you go? 

A I managed to — I and my father — the name is Dimas 
Antipolo; and the other two fellows, which were Angel Gajo 
and Feliciano Lumactud. And we managed to return to our 
place where we live, on Herran, 422. 

Q After you returned to 422 Herran, where did you go 
then? 

A We managed to get up to the attic of the building in 
order to hide from the Japanese. 

Q Who was v/ith you in the attic? 

A Angel Gajo, Dimas Antipolo, my father, and Feliciano 
Lumactud. 

Q There were four of you up there, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What time did you go there? 

A About two o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q And what happened after that? 

A One hour later I saw a Japanese soldier came inside 
of the house and threw a white phosphorus grenade that 
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of the house and threw a white phosphorus grenade that 
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caused the explosion, and that is how I get burned, 

Q Where did he throv; the white phosphorus grenade? 

A Exactly where we were sitting, the four of us. 

Q In the attic? 

A In the attic, yes. 

Q There were four of you there at that time, is that 

right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did any of you suffer any injuries as a result of 
that? 

A I have injuries. 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 

117 for Identification.) 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 117 for identi¬ 
fication and ask you if you can tell what it is. 

A This is my picture taken of me by the Signal Corps 
Division. 

Q Does that accurately represent the injuries that you 
received as a result of this white phosphorus grenade? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 117 
for Identification was received 
in Evidence and so marked.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Was anybody else injured by that 

grenade? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Describe the persons and the injuries that they 
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Q (By Captain Pace) Was anybody else injured by that 

grenade? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Describe the persons and the injuries that they 
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received. 

A Angel Gajo was badly injured) burned; he also died 
later in the hospital. And my father received a burn 
slightly in the legs. 

Q Who was burned in the legs? 

A My father. 

Q Yes? 

A And the other fellow, which his name is Feliciano 
Lumactud, received his burn on both two hands, and a 
light burn on his face. 

Q Who was that? 

A Feliciano Lumactud, sir. 

Q All four of you were injured, right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q After you got out of the house, did it burn? 

A I looked back, and it started burning after I left 
the house. 

Q Did you ever see Angel Gajo after that occurrence? 

A After the explosion that was the burning of us, we 
managed to go outside individually, so that is the last 
time I saw Angel Gajo and the rest of them. 

CAPTAIN PACE: That is all. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you know what branch of the 
service these soldiers belonged to? 

A No, sir, in spite of the fact that I am not interested 
in the Japanese. 

Q You don't know whether they were Army or Navy? 

A I don't know, sir. 
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Q Are you sure they were Japanese? 

A I am sure of it. 

Q Have you ever seen a Formosan? 

A I beg pardon, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: May I interrupt to inquire the 
purpose of that question? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, it is a fact that the Navy was 
made up largely of Formosans and Taiwanese, and if the 
witness could state that they were, these particular per¬ 
sons, Formosans, rather than Japanese, it would tend to 
establish that they were Navy personnel. 

MAJOR KERR; The Prosecution, sir, has not granted 
that most of the Taiwanese or Formosans are in the Navy. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The question appears to the 
Commission to be irrelevant, and the proceedings will 
continue. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 

(A photograph was marked Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit No. 118 for 
Identification.) 

DR. ALFONSO PARDO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name, please? 

A Alfonso Pardo. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Washington Street; 12^8; Manila. 









Q What is your profession? 

A I am a physician. 

Q You will have to speak louder. 

A I am a physician. 

Q Were you in the practice of medicine in Manila during 
February, 194-5? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During that month did you have occasion to treat a 

patient by the name of Angel Gajo? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Can you give the approximate date? 

A February 20th, I believe, or the 22nd. I am not very 

sure. 

Q February 22nd? 

A Yes. 

Q And what did you treat Angel Gajo for? 

A Angel Gajo came into the hospital with several burns, 
very extensive. 

Q Could you tell what had caused the burns? 

A Well, he must have been burned by something very 

powerful. Maybe gasoline, maybe something like that* 
phosphorus, anything like that. 

Q Doctor, I show you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 118 for 
Identification and ask if you can tell what that is? 

A That is the picture of Angel Gajo. 

Q Does that accurately show the injuries for which you 
treated him? 

A Well, it shows on the uncovered parts of the body the 
injuries that he was admitted for in the hospital, but 
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covered here are also burns that do not show in the picture. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer Prosecution's Exhibit 118 in 
Evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 118 
for Identification was received 
in Evidence and so marked.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) And what happened to Angel Gajo? 

A He died. 

Q On what date? 

A Two days after his admission, more or less. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you, Doctor. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, that com¬ 
pletes Prosecution's case on Bill of Particulars No. 20. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, the 
Defense moves that the entire testimony of the last witness 
be stricken as irrelevant. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, the 
Prosecution would like to present Bill of Particulars No. 

12, the fortification of the Philippine Hospital. 

Doctor Sison. 

DR. ANTONIO G. SISON 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name, please? 

A Antonio G. Sison. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Philippine General Hospital, sir. 

Q What is your profession? 

A Physician, sir. 

Q What position do you now have, Doctor? 

A Dean of the College of Medicine, University of the 
Philippines, sir, 

Q What position did you occupy before you were Dean of 
the College of Medicine? 

A Director of the Philippine General Hospital, sir. 

Q During the months of December, 1944, January and 
February of 194?, what was your position? 

A Director of the Philippine General Hospital, sir. 

Q During those months were you present at the Philippine 
General Hospital? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How much of the time? How much of the time each day 
did you spend there? 

A Oh, the whole day, sir. 

(A diagram was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit No. 119 for 
Identification.) 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 119 for Identi¬ 
fication and ask you if you can say what that is. 

A This is a map of the Philippine General Hospital and 
buildings of the College of Medicine, University of the 
Philippines, sir. 
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Q Does that map accurately portray those buildings? 

A Very clearly, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer this in evidence, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in Evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 119 
for Identification was received 
in Evidence and so marked.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you describe whether or not 

any Japanese came to the Philippine General Hospital in 

1945? 

A On the latter part of January, 1945, one day I found 
a building of the dispensary, or the out-patients department, 
occupied by Japanese soldiers. 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 119 and ask you to 
look at the building marked "A". 

A That is the out-patient department of Philippine General 
Hospital, sir. 

Q Is that the building you are referring to? 

A That is the building I am referring to, sir. 

Q You say the Japanese were tiere. Will you describe 

what they were doing? 

A They had occupied the building, and they built a small 
trench just in front of that building, and another one at 
the south entrance of the Philippine General Hospital, 
another small trench with machine guns inside. 

Q I show you Exhibit 119 again and ask you to look at 
the letters "D" and »E". 

A This is the south entrance, sir, where a small trench 
was built (indicating), and another one here (indicating), 
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sir, near the middle of the front of this building where they 
put another trench. 

Q Do the letters "D" and "E" approximately show where 
they put those trenches? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did they put in each of those trenches? 

A I could see machine gun inside. I could see the — 

(pause) — the end of the gun. 

Q In each trench? 

A In each trench, yes, sir. 

Q You also testified, Doctor, that the Japanese had oc¬ 
cupied the building marked "A". What do you call that? The 
dispensary? 

A The dispensary. 

Q The out-patient department? 

A The out-patient department, sir. 

Q And the dispensary? 

A That is the same one. V/e call it either "dispensary," 
or "out-patient" department. 

Q When you say the Japanese occupied that building, what 
did they do? 

A They built a trench there, and they were living there, 
sir. 

Q How many Japanese were living in the dispensary? 

A Around 50, sir; half a company. 

Q This started in, you say, late in January, 1945. How 
long did it continue? 

A That continued until the day v/e were liberated by the 
Americans on the 17th of February, sir. 
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Q Did the Japanese occupy any other buildings of the 
hospital? 

A Later on we saw soldiers going to another building 
that we called a dormitory for the nurses, on the north 
side. 

Q Will you look at this map and point out the building 
you call a dormitory for the nurses? 

A Yes, sir. This one marked "B" (indicating). 

Q How many Japanese moved into that building? 

A I can't exactly say the number, sir. We see them only 

there over in the front part of the building. How many in¬ 

side, sir, I cannot tell. 

Q More than one? 

A More than one, sir; several of them. 

Q Did the Japanese do anything or put any weapons in any 

other buildings near the hospital? 

A Yes, sir; over at the College of Pharmacy. 

Q Can you point to where they put that, on Exhibit 119? 

A Along this building, sir (indicating). 

Q You are pointing to the letter "C"? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did you say what they put in there? 

A Oh, that was fortified by them, first and second floor. 

Q What did they do? 

A Machine gun and trenches there. They put their sacks 

of sand on the windows of the building. 

Q Did you talk to any Japanese officers about what they 
were doing to your hospital? 

A Non-commissioned officers, sir. 
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Q Yes? 

A The day I saw Japanese in the out-patient department, 
or what we call the dispensary, I inquire v/hy they are 
there. He said, "Well, we got the permission to occupy 
this building from the military governor of this district." 
Q The Japanese said that he had gotten permission from 
the military governor? 

A That is what I was told by that non-commissioned 
officer, sir. 

Q Was the hospital at that time marked in any way to 
distinguish it as a hospital? 

A Yes, sir. A red cross painted on top of the roofs of 
the buildings of the hospital, and just opposite the ad¬ 
ministration building some corrugated iron with a big red 
cross painted, was right in front, sir. 

Q You stated that you were liberated there on the 17th 
of February? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q About what day did the fighting start in that neigh¬ 
borhood? 

A The fighting started after the third of February. 

Q Now, during that period, about how many patients and 

refugees did you have in the hospital? 

A More than 9,000, sir. 

Q Will you repeat that, sir? 

A More than 9,000, sir. 

Q 9,000? 

A Patients and refugees, sir. 

Q Will you describe the fighting which led to your 
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liberation, which took place in the vicinity of the hospital? 
A That night we could not only hear, but see the shots, 
incendiary bombs and shells — 

Q In the hospital? 

A In the hospital, yes, sir; and for that reason several 
of the buildings are ruined now, on account of the shots 
received there. 

Q Several patients — 

A Several patients wounded, and a few died, sir. 

Q Did the Japanese garrisoned at that house defend that 

area against the Americans? 

A Exactly inside of the hospital, no, sir. 

Q Hov; about in the yard of the hospital? 

A Yes, right in front of the hospital, that big lawn 
there. 

Q V/ ill you look at Exhibit 119 and point to the area you 
mean? 

A Yes, sir. We could see them right here (indicating), 
all along this — 

CAPTAIN PACEs Just a moment. 

(Whereupon Captain Reel approached the v/itness stand 
and examined Prosecution's Exhibit No. 119.) 

A (Continuing) This part (indicating), sir. This is 

the lawn I was saying, in front of the administration 
building. 

Q (By Captain Pace) You are referring to the area 
located between the letters "A" and "B", is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q That is the area where the driveway goes in off of 
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Taft Avenue? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did you say happened there? 

A They were there with their guns, their rifles; some¬ 

times standing, sometimes lying with their guns pointed to 
the front. 

Q And it was necessary for the Americans to come in and 
take the hospital area by actual fighting, right? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) When were these trenches that you 
told about dug? 

A Two of them inside of the hospital yard, one just 
opposite the dispensary building, and another one just at 
the south entrance of the Philippine General Hospital, sir. 

Q I am afraid you misunderstood, or I didn't make myself 
clear. The question was, when? 

A When? That v/as on the latter part of January, sir. 

Q Can you place the date a little more accurately than 
the latter part of January? 

A I can't remember the date, but I can say very well 

that it was just a few days before the seige of Manila. 

The seige of Manila started around the 3rd of February. 

Q So it would be the very last days of January? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q That these trenches were dug? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, when did the Japanese live in the dispensary? 
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Were they living there all during the occupation? 

A I didn't get that, quite — 

Q Did the Japanese live in the dispensary that is marked 
on this plan (indicating)? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During the entire occupation? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And I think you said there were some machine guns and 

sand bags over in the University of the Philippines, on the 
spot marked "C" on this plan? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When were those put there? 

A That was there before the occupation of the dispensary, 
sir. 

Q Before the occupation of the dispensary? 

A Yes, sir, a few days before. 

Q Well, didn't you tell me that the occupation of the 
dispensary took place during the entire Japanese occupa¬ 
tion? 

A No. I say that they came there on the latter part of 
January, sir. 

Q Well, — 

A That is what I mean by the occupation; referring only 
to that period of time, sir. 

Q There has been a misunderstanding. Let me ask you 
again, sir: Did the occupation of the dispensary, which 
was the building marked "A" on this plan, just start at the 
end of January? 

A Yes, sir; January, 194-5? sir. 
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Q All right. Nov/, in relation to that time, I think you 
said the machine guns and sand bags v/ere put over here in 
the University of the Philippines just before the occupa¬ 
tion of the dispensary. 

A Yes, sir; a few days before, sir. 

Q So that would place that also at the very end of 
January? 

A Yes, sir, the latter part of January. 

Q And these refugees that came to the hospital, did they 

come there after the digging of the trenches? 

A They came there during already the fighting, the siege. 
Q So the trenches v/ere already dug there and the machine 
guns v/ere there before the refugees came? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know whether these Japanese soldiers that were 
there v/ere Army or Navy? 

A They belonged to the Marines, sir. 

Q And how do you know that? 

A By the insignia, an anchor. 

Q Do you know who v/as the military governor that was 

referred to in this conversation you had? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What is his name? 

A His name is Leon Ginto. 

Q Leon Ginto? 

A Ginto, yes, sir. 

Q And he v/as a Filipino? 

A A Filipino, sir. 

Q And he v/as in charge of the civil affairs in the City 
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of Manila? 

A He was, I understand, appointed the military governor 
of this district, sir. 

Q And did that position, if you know, put him in charge 
of the civil affairs in Manila, the civilian affairs? 

A That is what I understand, sir. 

Q Now, the bombs and shells that fell in the hospital 

area came from airplanes and artillery? 

A Not from airplanes, but came from some gun. Incendiary 
bombs, some of them, sir. 

Q Incendiary? 

A Incendiary bombs, yes. 

Q And these were shells that flew in from the outside? 

A From the outside, sir. 

Q They weren't anything that were shot off by the 
Japanese soldiers that were there? 

A Not set off. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: May I ask a few more questions, sir? 
REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Who appointed Ginto? 

A He v/as appointed by the President of the Republic, 

I understand. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, I will ask that that question and 
answer go out as not within the witness' personal knowledge. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Were there patients in the hospital 
at the time the Japanese came and occupied it? 

A If there are patients, sir? 
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Q Yes. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were there patients in the hospital all during the 

( 

time the Japanese were there? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: That is all I have. 

Thank you very much, Doctor. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Could I ask the witness one more ques¬ 
tion? 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did the Japanese in any way try to 
prevent the refugees from coming into the hospital? 

A I can say that several that arrived there, they 
arrived already wounded; that on their way to the hospital 
when their houses had been burned — I understand that they 
had been machine-gunned. 

Q No. My question was this: Did the Japanese at the 
hospital try to prevent, keep them out of the hospital? 

A The order given by this non-commissioned officer was 
that we shouldn't receive any refugees, but sometimes they 
are the ones that bring the refugees, because v/e closed the 
doors of the hospital, and they knocked the door, and then 
when v/e open we find a large number of people, sometimes 
accompanied by some soldier, sometimes unaccompanied. 
CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you, Doctor. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I don't want to bother the witness, 
but I have some information I would like to question him 
about. 
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Q (By Captain Reel) Do I understand that — . What 
position did you hold during the Japanese occupation? 

A I was the director of the Philippine General Hospital 
and President of the University of the Philippines. 

Q All during the occupation? 

A On the latter part of the occupation I was appointed 
as president of the University of the Philippines, in 
October, 1943. 

Q And were you also the personal physician to Mr. Laurel, 
who was the President of the Occupation Government? 

A I was one of the physicians of President Laurel,yes, 
sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is the purpose of such a 
question? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Simply to show the Commission, sir, 
that the witness had collaborated with the Japanese while 
they were here. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is considered wholly extrane¬ 
ous to the point in issue, and will be stricken from the 
record. 

CAPTAIN REEL: It was intended, sir, to go only to 
the question of credibility. 

CAPTAIN PACE: May I ask a question, sir? Was that 
question and answer excluded? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Excluded. 

CAPTAIN PACE: In its entirety? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

MAJOR KERR: Which one, sir? The on]laborat.i on, or 
th« personal physioisn? 
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Q (By Captain Reel) Do I understand that — . What 
position did you hold during the Japanese occupation? 

A I was the director of the Philippine General Hospital 
and President of the University of the Philippines. 

Q All during the occupation? 

A On the latter part of the occupation I was appointed 
as president of the University of the Philippines, in 
October, 1943. 

Q And were you also the personal physician to Mr. Laurel, 
who was the President of the Occupation Government? 

A I was one of the physicians of President Laurel,yes, 
sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is the purpose of such a 
question? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Simply to show the Commission, sir, 
that the witness had collaborated with the Japanese while 
they were here. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is considered wholly extrane¬ 
ous to the point in issue, and will be stricken from the 
record. 

CAPTAIN REEL: It was intended, sir, to go only to 
the question of credibility. 

CAPTAIN PACE: May I ask a question, sir? Was that 
question and answer excluded? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Excluded. 

CAPTAIN PACE: In its entirety? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

MAJOR KERR: Which one, sir? Thn collaboration, or 
t.ho personal physician? 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The reporter will read the last 
four questions and answers. 

(Record read by the reporter as follows: 

"Q (By Captain Reel) Do I understand -- . 

What position did you hold during the Japan¬ 
ese occupation? 

"A I was the director of the Philippine 

General Hospital and President of the Univer¬ 
sity of the Philippines.") 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That question and answer will remain. 

Read the following questions and answers. 

(Record read by the reporter.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That portion of the record will be 
stricken. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, that 
completes Prosecution's case on Bill of Particulars No. 

12 . 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, does the Commission desire that we 
proceed with the next case? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
until 1 : 30 . 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 1330 o'clock, 


1 November 194-5.) 








GENERAL REYNOLDS: The reporter will read the last 


four questions and answers. 

(Record read by the reporter as follows: 

"Q (By Captain Reel) Do I understand — . 

What position did you hold during the Japan¬ 
ese occupation? 

"A I was the director of the Philippine 

General Hospital and President of the Univer¬ 
sity of the Philippines.") 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; That question and answer will remain. 

Read the following questions and ansv/ers. 

(Record read by the reporter.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That portion of the record will be 
stricken. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, that 
completes Prosecution's case on Bill of Particulars No. 

12 . 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, does the Commission desire that we 
proceed with the next case? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
until 1 : 30 . 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 1330 o'clock, 

1 November 194-5.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trir.l was resuned, pursuc.nt to recess, at 1330 
hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Comission is in session, r.nd 
the Prosecution nr.y proceed. 

MAJOR KTRR: Sir, r.ll nenbers of the Connission r.re 
present, the Accused end Defense Counsel r.re present, r.nd 
the Prosecution is rer.dy to proceed. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the first cr.se is pr.rr.grrph 
59 of the Bill of Pr.rticulr.rs. 

Pler.se cell the first witness. 

WALTER K. FRANKEL 

celled r.s e v/itness on behr.lf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain V'ebster) Please state your name. 

A Dr. Walter K. Frankel. 

Q Your age? 

A 56 years. 

Q Your nationality? 

A German Jew. 

Q How long have you resided in the Philippine Islands? 
A Six and a half years. 

Q What was your occupation during that tine? 

A I am a surgeon and urologist. 

Q Where were you living, Doctor, on the 12th day of 
February, 1945? 

A In Balagtas, 176-D. 

Q Is that also known as Pax Court? 
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CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Will you nr.rlc thr.t for identifi¬ 
cation? 

(Sketch shov/ing location of 
houses within Paz Court 
was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 120 for iden¬ 
tification.) 

Q (By Captain Webster) Doctor, I hand you what has 
been narked Prosecution’s Exhibit 120, and ask you if you 
’./ill state what that is. 

A Yes, that is a sketch of the Pax Court in the 
Balagtas Street. 

Q Doctor, in Y/hich house did you live? 

A I was living in 176-D; in this house (indicating). 

Q Is that also numbered as 4 on that plaque? 

A No. 4 in this plaque. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, at this time I wish to offer 
in evidence Prosecution Exhibit No. 120. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

120 for identification 
v.'P.s received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Webster) Doctor, did you have any Japan¬ 
ese visit your hone on or about the 12th day of February, 
1945? 

A No. 

Q Who v/as living at your home about that date? 

A In ny hone v/ere living with me my wife and ny sister. 

Q Y/hat was your v/ife’s name? 

A The name of my v/ife is Gisela Frankel. 
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Q And the name of your sister? 

A Alice Frenkel Stahl. 

Q Do you recall the tine that the property in Pax 

Court was burned? 

A Yes. 

Q What date was that? 

A In the Pax Court it was about 4:15 in the afternoon 
of February 12th. 

Q Will you state who cane to your hone about 4:15 on 
he afternoon of February 12th? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who? 

A V/e were all — We three, ny wife, ny sister and I, 
were sitting in our dining roon around the coffee table, 
and suddenly sonebody knocked at the door. A Japanese 
sergeant cane into the house. 

Q Did any nore than one Japanese cone into the house? 
A No; only one. 

Q What did that Japanese do? 

A He make a sign to us to follow hir.i, to cone out. 

And I was the first who went out. 

Q Where did you go? 

A Nearly five or six steps before the entrance of ny 
house, and then I was waiting. He let out ny wife and 
then ny sister, 

Q Did any other civilians join you in the center of 
Pax Court in front of your house? 

A At this nonent I couldn't see it, only one minute 
later I was waiting. V/e have to stand, and I was waiting 
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until the tv;o women erne out, end then we were led in the 
center, end already in the center were r. group of Filipinos 
r.nd one family; Dr. Luhrse, his wife and his child. 

Q Did r.ny other people join the group? 

A Yes. 

Q V/ho were they? 

A Justice Villa-Real, his wife, his two nieces, r.nd 

r.lso one house girl from the house in the rer.r of Pax Court. 
Q Where did Justice Villa-Real live with reference to 
your home? 

A He is living at the Vito Cruz. The entrance of the 
house is at Vito Cruz. 

Q Will you state what number his hone is on Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit No. 120? 

A The house is Vito Cruz 176, and the house is this 
place here (indicating). 

Q Is that No. 9 ? 

A No. 9. 

Q What did the Japanese do with those people after 
they were in the center of Pax Court? 

A They tie our hands, of all the people from this 
place. They tied our hands on our backs. 

Q After doing that what did they do? 

A Then we were led in the house No. 168-B. 

Q Of Pax Court? 

A Pax Court. On the other side of the Pax Court. 

Q Were all the people taken in there? 

A All the people were taken in there. 

Q How many Japanese were there with those people in 
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the center of Pax Court? 

A T\?o officers. 

Q Proceed. 

A Two officers r.nd 15 or 16 soldiers. 

Q How do you know they were officers? 

A I have never seen then before. They Y/ere very young 
men. 

Q Hoyt do you know they were officers? 

A Yes. From the insignia, and I was accustomed to 
make the difference between connon soldier end non- 
connissioned officer end comissioned officer. 

Q Hoy/ v/ere those two you thought were officers arned? 
What arns did they hr.ve? 

A They hr.ve r. saber; only sr.bers, the two officers. 

Q Hov/ v/ere those thr.t you celled "enlisted nen" r.rned? 
A Pertly they hr.ve spears. 

Q What do you mean by "spee.rs"? 

A Br.nboo sticks with iron points on then- And pertly 
they hr.ve guns and partly pistols. 

Q Do you know v/hr.t branch of the Japanese nilitary 
forces those Japanese were in? 

A I thin]: it has been Japanese arriy. The officers, 

I an absolutely sure they have been fron the array. 

Q ’That did the Japanese do v/ith you after they had 
the people tied up? 

A They led us in the house IIo. 168-B in Balagtas 
Court; all of us. 

Q Wes that the hone of Dr. Luhrse? 

A That is the hone of Dr. Luhrse. 
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Q What did they do with you there? 

A After all the people have been in the parlor roon 

19, including- ne, re have to kneel dovm with the face 
against the wall* And I made a sign in behalf of ny broken 
leg that I couldn't kneel dovm, and therefore I could lay 
on ny left side. All the other people were kneeling down 
closely together in one corner. 

Q XIc re they in sort of a scni-circle? 

A In a seni-circle. And after they have knelt, then 
they put around this group all the furniture in the sitting 
roon of Dr. Luhrse. 

Q Pardon ne. Who did that? 

A Two Japanese soldiers. 

Q All right, sir. Proceed. 

A Under the supervision of a non-connissioned officer 
standing in the sliding door in the house. 

Q After they had piled the furniture in the center of 
the roon what did they do? 

A Two nen were going upstairs with a hand grenade, 
and after sonc minutes I heard the noise of the explosion 
of hand grenades. And then the nen cane dovm and the 
non-connissioned officer has given these nen a sign, and 
now from little bottle they were putting gasoline over 
the cushions, on the furnitures around us, and enflamed 
then. After the furniture and all those things were in 
flames, the non-connissioned officer took from his left 
breast pocket a hand grenade and make it ready, and after 
he has done that he threw it to this group, but not in 
the center of the group, but at the right side seen fron 
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him. And at this side there was lying the Justice Villa- 
Real, and he was killed immediately by the shells of this 
hand grenade. 

Q And then what happened after they threv; the hand 
grenade? 

A Yes. After that they have enflaned in the meantime 
with matches all the furnitures. After Mr. Justice Villa- 
Real has died Mrs. Villa-Real, lying beside him, jumped up 
and cried a Japanese word, "Toriodachi 1", which means "fellow" 
or "friend," twice. And then from the two men, they have 
been upstairs and came down. One has a gun and one has a 
pistol. I can't remember whether the man with the gun or 
the nan with the pistol shot her through the neck, and 
she fell down immediately before the staircase to the 
upper floor. 

Q After Mrs. Villa-Real was shot, what then happened? 

A Immediately after this my wife, lying on my left 

side, cane up with her head and moved and said, "My Godi", 
and at this moment she got a shot through her neck and she 
was killed immediately, and all her blood v/as going over 
me. And the next moment Mrs. Luhrse, lying on my knees, 
on my legs, was moving her head in this way (illustrating) 
and she got a shot through her head, some convulsions and 
then she was killed. 

In this moment Dr. Luhrse asked me, "Is she dead?" 

I said, "Yes, she's dead." And he said, "Thank God! 
she is not to be burned alive." 

In the meantime all the furnitures was very close 
to us, I think this distance (indicating distance between 
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witness chair and counsel table) were in full blast, and 
now in this nonent the three Japanese, the non-connissioned 
officer and two nen standing in the sliding door, they 
left • The roon ,T as full of snoke and fire and unbelievably 
hot. 

At this nonent one Filipino house girl, I'n not ab¬ 
solutely sure if it has been the house girl of Mr. Luhrse 
or not, she was kneeling and I was lying on the left side. 

So our hands could touch each other, and she was able to 
free ny hands. And in this nonent ny hands beco.no free, 

I freed her hands, and said, "You junp upstairs! You are 
young. Perhaps you can go dov:n fror.i the balcony." So she 
and another girl jumped to their feet and they went upstairs, 
but they cane down innediately like a living torch and 
collapsed before the staircase. And in this nonent I took 
ny sister. She was lying on the other side of ny killed 
wife, and here was Dr. Luhrse (indicating), and I said, 

"Cone out! Better to be shot alive than to be burned 
alive!" And so we were jumping out to the sliding door, 
around the little porch in the garage of the house. This 
garage of the house was not so full of snoke like the whole 
place. Mo Japanese. I heard two snail explosions, but 
I an absolutely not sure if they have given any attention 
to us. I didn't see anybody. So I was jumping through 
the kitchen — through the garage to the kitchen. All 
the houses are absolutely identical. What is left on the 
right is left on the other house. So all the conveniences 
and all the conditions now in the house were in every 
house the sane. And I junp in the kitchen, open the 
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drawer of the table, took out a kitchen knife and cut 
the bindings of ny sister and this Dr. Luhrse end his 
little daughter. She was — He took her also end she jumped 
out alone, end she- end I were not burned, but Dr. Luhrse end 
ny sister were ewfully injured by the flenc-s jumping in 
this moment over this br.rricede of the furnitures in fire 
around us. All the other people were burned elive. 

V/e were standing in the gerege perhaps two minutes, 
end then the smoke cane in, end so we felt that the house 
will break down. And then we thought now to go over the 
court in the garden of the big house of the Justice Villa- 
Reel, and we v/ere able to go through the court. The court 
was absolutely filled with smoke like unto a smoke- screen, 
end all the four double houses at the same tine were en- 
flamed by little parties of the Japanese. I have seen it 
in the moment we v/ere waiting until all people were bound 
that in every house two or three men v/ere going in and have 
thrown hand grenades and gasoline containers. And so the 
houses v/ere burning all over in two minutes. 

And so after we cane out from the house after the 
murder had happened, then the whole court was full of 
smoke and we wore able to escape along the house 16G-C and 
D through a small gangway in the garden of the house 
situated in Vito Cruz 176. Firstly we took refuge in a 
little hole, but then Dr. Luhrse said, "Oh, they must have 
air raid shelter in front of the big house to the Vito 
Cruz Street." 

Q How long did you stay in the air raid shelter, Doctor? 
A V/e v/ere staying in the air raid shelter from the 
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afternoon around three-quarters to five until the next 
morning at three. 

Q And you were rescued the next day by the American 
forces? 

A In the afternoon r.round 4 o'clock the American forces 
erne in. 

Q I believe you stated that about 19 people were in 
the Luhrso hone at the time the fire started. You named 
Justice Villa-Real and his wife, your wife, Mr. Luhrse and 
his daughter, together with one other person, yourself. 

Do you know the names of any of the other people who were 
in that house at that tine? 

A I didn't know personally all the people who were on 
the place. They were mostly Filipino servants working in 
these places, but the names is only the four members of 
the Villa-Real family, the Justice, his wife, his two nieces 
and the family Luhrse, with her house girl. Only the first 
name is kno\/n to me, Veronica. And we three and also two 
Filipino lavanderas. They were working in the houses 176-B 
and C, but I don't know their names. 

Q ’Vcre any of those people that were in there small 
children? 

A Yes. From this 19 people v/ero 6, and I think 4 were 
under 5 years. 

Q Did anyone- escape besides yourself, your sister, 

Mrs. Stahl, Dr. Luhrse and his daughter Jutta? 

A No, nobody. 

CAPTAIN ULBSTER: You nay cross examine. 
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Q (By Captain Sandberg) I understood you to say that 
you thought that these soldiers were from the arny. Is 
that correct? 

A About the soldiers I can’t say anything. Three of 
then I do know personally. They have been some days ago 
in ny house** It is the last day of January the Japanese 
in the neighborhood have made a search in all the houses 
for cars, and so they cane for the first tine in our house, 
and then they find out that I an a doctor. And I think it 
is a Friday before this nurder. This nurder has been Monday, 
the 12th. On Friday there cane two non in. They \/ere ab¬ 
solutely soldiers. 

Q Do I understand you to say that you do knot/ that they 
were fron the army or that you don't know whether they were 
fron the arny or fron the navy? 

A I know that the two officers after the insignia, they 
v/ere fron the arny; and the three soldiers, they have been 
in ny house, and they were also fron the arny. They cane 
with sabers and in the uniforn and were loiown to ne. 

Q Just a nonent. '.Vo have here your statement that 

there were two officers and 15 or 16 soldiers. 

A Yes. 

Q Do I understand you to say that so far as the two 
officers are concerned you are sure that they were fron 
the arny? 

A Yes. 

Q But that so far as the 15 or 16 soldiers were con¬ 

cerned you are not sure? 
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A Not about all. 

Q Not about all? 

A No, I don’t know. 

Q Son© were from the navy? 

A I can't tell. Very young nen partly. 

Q Did the 15 or 16 soldiers all wear the sane uniform 

or did some wear different uniforms? 

A No. Sonic, they have no uniforms; only green-like 

working clothes. 

Q Some of these men were wearing civilian clothes, do 
I understand? 

A No, no. Like men, they were working on the streets 
here before from the armed forces. 

Q Were they wearing military uniforms? 

A Yes. Military uniforms it was. 

Q But you can't state definitely whether they were army 
or navy military uniforms? 

A Not from all. 

Q I see. Referring to the two officers, did you state 
that they were commissioned officers or non-commissioned 
officers? 

A Comissioned officers. 

Q And on what did you base that? 

A From their attire. They have a. uniform like every 
lieutenant: long saber; high boots. 

Q And what v r a.s the uniform which led you to believe 
that they were commissioned officers? Was it the saber? 

A No. I have never seen in the last months non-comr.iis- 
sicned ffleers with high black boots or brown boots. I 
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have never seen. 

Q And what led you to believe that these officers were 
officers of the army? 

A Fron their uniform and their insignlr.. 

Q What was the insignia thr.t led you to believe thr.t 
they were fron the r.rny? 

A It's the color of the uniform and they hr.ve hc.d this 
usur.l Japanese sign for an officer. 

Q Whr.t wr.s the insignia thr.t mr.de you believe thr.t they 
v/ere from the r.rny? Will you describe the insignia? 

A I have seen only before army officers, and they were 
looking in the sane way as all the army officers we re look¬ 
ing. 

Q Have you ever seen a Japanese navy officer? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know what kind of uniform a Japanese navy 

officer wears? 

A Never have I seen one with a long saber. 

Q You have never seen a Japanese navy offieer with a 
saber? 

A I can't remember. I don't know. 

Q Is it the fact that these officers had a saber thr.t 
led you to believe that they were army officers? 

A Both of them, they have had sabers. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels that we 
should interrupt this line of questioning. The witness 
is an educated nan. He has given a frank and complete 
statement. He has lived here during the occupation of 
the Japanese armed forces. He has, of course, seen daily 
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nenbcrs of the armed forces. He hr.s stated again end 
again end again his conclusion thr.t they were ne-nbers of 
the armed forces. 

The Commission would ask the Senior Defense Counsel 
if it is his judgment thr.t it is at all necessary to con¬ 
tinue this repetition of this type of cross examination. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Please, sir, the question as to 
whether or not he has described the uniform and to show us 
that he does know that they are army officers. All he says 
is that he saw a uniform of the army officer, and we are 
trying to find out how he distinguished between an army 
officer and a navy officer, between enlisted men, the non¬ 
commissioned officer and the other officers to see v/hether 
he does know what ho is talking about. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You nay continue your examination. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will the reporter please read back 
the last question? 

(Question read.) 

A Yes. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Suppose I were to tell you 
that Japanese navy officers also wear sabers. Y/ould that 
change your opinion of the matter? 

A No. 

Q Didn't I understand you to say that the only reason 
you distinguish that they were army officers is because 
they were wearing a saber? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. He 
said nothing of the kind. And again I ask the Senior 
Defense Counsel if he wishes to continue this interrogation? 
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COLONEL CLARKE: Sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I say we will again ask the 
Senior Defense Counsel if he wishes to continue this 
forri of interrogation? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Vie wish to cleternine, sir, whether 
ho can tell the difference between the various types of 
officers so that we know that he knows what he is talking 
about, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You nay continue. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will the reporter please read the 
last question? 

(Question read.) 

CAPTAIN V3BSTER: I don't believe that the witness 
stated that. That is not ny recollection. I think he 
had other reasons besides that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness will continue. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Let ne ask the witness this 
question: On what concretely did you base your conclu¬ 
sion that these officers were arny officers? 

A Because they have had the uniforn of the arny offi¬ 
cers, and I have had the opportunity to see then any tine. 

Q VI111 you describe for us exactly what that uniforn 
was? 

A The uniforn was the sane color like the uniforn over 
there that the gentlenan has on (indicating the defendant 
Yanashita) in this color, this green. They have not a 
shirt, but the collar was closed, and here on both sides 
of the collar they wear the insignia of a lieutenant. 

Then they have, both of then, a saber at the left side, and 
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a long one, and then they have had also what I mentioned 
already: black high boots, 

Q Y/hat was the color of the insignia? 

A The color of the insignia, I remember only that in 
the middle is a red stripe and on this stripe is a little 
insignia, bub I am not sure which it is. But if you will 
show me ' picture I v/ill be able to see that that is the 
uniform t’v.i every Japanese officer has had on here during 
the tine I hove seen him for three and a half '.years in the 
sane way as I would say that he is an American officer. 

Now, I know how he looks. But how can I base it that he 
is one? 

Q Is there anywhere on the uniform an "anchor"? 

A I didn't see any "anchor." 

Q Did you see anywhere on the uniform a "star"? 

A I believe on here (indicating) in this red stripe 
has been a snail "star." 

Q What color? 

A The "star"? 

Q Yes. 

A I see — 

G1NERAL REYNOLDS: The Comission again interrupts. 

In the opinion of the Commission this cross examination 
has been carried to an absurdity, and the Commission will 
accept that in the mind cf this witness he believed the 
personnel he has been discussing were members cf the Japan¬ 
ese army. 

CAPTAIN SANDEERG: Do I understand, sir, that the 
Commission wishes this line of questioning terminated? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In the case of this witness, yes. 

(Witness excused) 
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H/NS LUHHSE 
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called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined 'nd testified as follows: 

DI'*.SCT EX/I IN TION 

Q (By Captain Webster) ’"ill you please state your name? 

A I)r, Hans Luhrse. 

Q Your • ae? 

A 4;, 

Q Youj nationality? 

A German refugee. 

Q Your occupation? 

A Chemist, 

Q Doctor, you v/ere living in Pax Court with your wife and 
daughter on or about February 12th of this year? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And were you taken from your home out in the middle of 
Pax Court and tied, along with other people, and then taken 
back into your hone? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q They piled furniture in the center of the floor, set 
fire to it; is thpt right? 

A Yes, we were sitting in one corner of the room and the 
furniture around us. 

Q Starting from that point, Doctor, will you deseribe 
what happened? 

A We were ordered to kneel down and after we have done 
that they put all vy furniture, as much as was left of it, 
in a seni-circle around us and I saw one Japanese soldier 
putting some gasoline or alcohol, some liquid, on and set fire 
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to it. After that he nut the gasoline on the floor — hand 
grenade on the floor and then went quick out. The hand 
grenade v/ent off, but I didn't see that anybody was killed 
by it except ny housegirl, whose knee was taken away almost. 
She was very near me. 

After that I T rs. Villa-Real, I remember, stood up with 
raised hands and got shot somewhere in the heart or the head, 
I don't exactly remember where, and fell down right away. 

Then I saw the Japanese standing outside watching us so that 
there would be no escape. Then I told Dr. Frankel and other 
friends around and my wife that it would be better to be shot 
than burned alive and we had better stand up. ’Vith that I rs. 
Frankel got up and she was shot immediately. Then my wife 
got up. She was sitting very near the window like this, 
gentlemen (indicating court reporter) and here was the window 
(indicating) and got shot, too. But I don't think she was 
dead because a little bit later I talked to her. 

I beg your pardon. 

And she moved her lips, but she was not dead, so I be¬ 
lieve she was burned alive because her hands were tied. Mine 
were not tied anymore. The child sitting behind me untied 
my hands a little bit before and I believe I untied the hands 
of Dr. Frankel, but I am not sure whether this was Dr. 
Frenkel. It was somebody in front of me. Then Dr. Frankel 
and Mrs. S'ahl went up Jumping through the flames trying to 
escape. 

Then I v/ent up, took my child under my right arm, but 
I fell over the furniture in the flames and I was very 
severely wounded. I was for many months in the hospital. 
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And I let ny child fall into the flames. Then I picked her 
up again and went out. 

I found Dr. Frenkel in the garage. He had a knife and 
untied ny child, which I couldn't untie; I was too nervous. 
From there we went to the air raid shelter in the house of 
Justice Villa-real near Vito Cruz. I don't know the number 
of the house. Then ground one or two hours later ny child 
died of suffocation and burns. Her heart failed her. I don't 
know what, 

Q How old was your daughter? 

A She was almost $ years old. 

Q How long were you hospitalized by virtue of your burns? 

A From February 13th when the Americans — No. February 

14 they brought me to the hospital and I was released from 
the hospital on August 16th. 

Q 1945? 

A 1945. 

Q Mr. Luhrse, would you mind showing the Commission the 
present condition of your leg? 

A Sure! I would not mind (displaying left and right 
legs and left arm and left hand. ) 

Q Is the present condition of your legs caused by the 
fire set by the Japanese in Pax Court, as you have described? 

A Yes, sir. I was absolutely in good health before. 
CAPTAIN WS3STER: You may cross-examine. 

CROSS - EXA!'' IN AT I ON 

Q (By Captain Reel) Doctor, do you know whether these 
Japanese soldiers were from the army or the navy or the 
marines? 
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A I am not sure, sir. I remember that two of them had 
some crossed "anchors" on the left sleeve, but not all, I 
believe, especially one giving orders. I suppose he was an 
officer* I don't know how an officer of the Japanese army 
looks, but I think he was one. He gave orders. He had not 
crossed "anchors." 

Q And so far as you recollect, these soldiers and the 
officer looked about the same as far as their uniform was 
concerned as all of the other Japanese soldiers and officers 
that you had seen around there for the last few days? 

A I think so, yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That's all. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, that concludes that case. The 
next one will be under Paragraph 21 of the Bill of Parti¬ 
culars . 

GENERAL REYNOLDS^*; The Commission will recess briefly 
to permit the audience to move forward, if they choose to 
do so, saving only the seats in the front row. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN H?EBSTER: Sir, Paragraph 21 of the Bill of 
Particulars # 

JOSE M. COJUCOM 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name? 
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A Jose }\. Cojucom. 

Q Your age? 

A 48. 

Q Your occupation? 

A /ttorney at law, 

Q Where were you living on or about February 11th of 
this year? 

A 1791 Donada. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Please nark this for identification. 

(Map of Compound in which 1791* 
Donada is situated was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 121 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Webster) I will hand you a paper which has 
been marked for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 121. Will you please state what that is? 

A I prepared that exhibit. It represents the compound 
where house 1791 Donada was. 

Q I notice that these various blocks are lettered. 
n ill you state what hone Letter A represents? 

A Letter A represents the house where Mr. Henry Daland 
lived on that day. 

Q And Letter B? 

A B is the house that belonged to Mr. Daland, but it was 
rented to Mr. Mendez, Mr. De la Vara, and the family of Mr. 
Barrena. 

Q C? 

A C was the garage of both houses marked A and B. 

Q And Letter D? 

A D represents the house of Mr. Manuel Elizalde, where 

I lived. 
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Q Letter E? 

A Letter E represents the garage and stables of Jr. 
Eliznlde. 

Q I believe that that is a swimming pool; is that right? 

A That was a swimring pool. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sirs, at this tine I would like to 
offer in evidence Prosecution's Exhibit No. 121. 

GENER/L ’’EYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 121 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Webster) Were you ''t home on the 11th of 
February, 194-5, when Japanese came into the Daland Compound? 

A Yes. 

Q -'"ill you describe what took place? 

A The Japanese came in from the Leveriza side. This 
compound had two entrances: one on Donada and one on 
Leveriza. The Leveriza was marked numeral 190, if I am not 
mistaken. 

Q Will you speak a little louder, please? 

A Oh, yes. The Japanese soldiers, they were in uniform. 

They came in about between 3 and 4 o'clock. I couldn't 
exactly state the time, but it was about that time. They got 
into Lr. Daland's house, ’"e could see it from where I was 
standing. And they set fire to the house, Lr. Daland's house. 
Q Did you see them set fire to it? 

A No, not exactly I didn't. 

Q How long did you see the fire after the Japanese went 
into that house? 
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A Qh, about 10 or 15 minutes, I would say. 

Q ^ Will' you proceed, pler.se? 

A Then after they hr.d set fire to the house, to ! : r. 

Dr.land's house, they came into our compound. The two blobks 
where the three houses were had an entrance in between. They 
came through that back entrance of Mr. Elizalde's house, 
about 8 or 12 of them. Then they rounded up all the people 
th^t were in Mr. Elizalde's compound; about 25 people or 
maybe more. And they herded us into the basement of the 
house. Then they asked us men to step out and they removed 
all the jewelry we had — watches — the Japanese soldiers. 
Then they asked the ladies, the women and the children who 
were already in the basement, to step out. Then they set 
fire to our house. 

When the house was already burning they told us that 
we could get some of our stuff, which we did. Our stuff was 
already in suitcases and bags, because we expected such a 
thing to happen, because all around the neighborhood they 
jWere setting the houses on fire. 

When our house was on fire we saw a boy jump from Mr. 
D&land's place into our place and he was shot right there and 
then by the Japs. Then I saw Mr. De la Vara jump and he was 
fired upon, and then he fell down face up and then he died. 

He gave a shout and he didn't move anymore. 

About 5 o'clock, an hour after they'set fire to our 
house, the Japa.nese left. So I moved over to Mr. Daland's 
place and I saw Mr. Daland dead, face down, ne°r a well next 
to his house, and I saw Mr. De la Vara also dead. 

Q *?hat was Mr. Daland's first hame? 
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A Henry. 

Q And Mr. De In Vnra? 

A Jacinto Do La Vara. 

Q And did you know the name of the boy whom you stated was 
shot? 

A I think it was Caferino or Ceferino. 

Q Were there any other persons killed? 

A Yes; two more. There was a maid and a son of Mr. Daland. 
Q They were killed within that sane compound? 

A In the same compound, yes. 

Q Do you know how they were killed? 

A r 'ell, they were up on the house of Mr. Daland and as 

they came out of — They set the house on fire while they 
were inside and they tried to break open the door. They come 
out through the front door, the maid and the boy. They 
killed them right there and they rolled down the stairs and 
they we r e burned in the house. 

Q Did you see that, sir, or is that something that you 
he«rd? 

A I saw then after the house was burned, I saw them 
under the stairs. 

Q I believe you stated a number of Japanese soldiers 
came into the compound. • Can you state whether any of them 
were officers? 

A I couldn't, but one of them had a saber. 

Q Can you state whether they were army or navy? 

A They were both. 

Q How do you know that, sir? 

A ' ;, ell, some of them had "anchors" on their caps and 













some had "stars". 

CAPTAIN '/EBSTER: You may cross-examine. 

CROSS-EXA* IN; TION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Mr* Cojucom, were you helping the 
guerrillas in any way at that time? 

A Not at that particular time* no. 

Q But you had helped them before? 

A In a way, yes. 

Q And do you know whether Mr. Dalnnd had been also 
helping the guerrillas? 

A I don't. 

Q You don’t know? 

CAPTAIN REEL! That’s all. 

CAPTAIN "EBSTER: Sir, may I ask two other questions? 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

REDIRECT XAIilNATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) ’That did the Japanese do with 

the watches which you stated they took? 

A Well, the first watch they took was my watch; a pocket 
watch. Then they took Mr. Elizalde’s wristwatch, then Mrs. 
Elizalde’s wristwatch* which was a man’s watch, and in ex¬ 
change they gave her a ladies’ watch with some girls’ name 
on it, and then they came to re and returned my pocket watch. 
Apparently they had no use for oocket watches. 

Q Did they take anything else? 

A No, sir; 

Q ’.'/ere all the people within the Daland compound 

civilians? 

A All of them. 
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Q To you know what nationality they all wero? 

A "'ell, they were Filipinos, sono Spaniards. 

Q Were any of then members of any military forces? 

A None of them. 

CAPTAIN ' SBSTER: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: 9—sthhe Defense have anything 
further? 

(No response) 

GENERAL “EYNOLDS: Very well. 

(Witness excused) 

MANUEL ELIZALDE 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT E>/ : IN. TION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name? 

A Menuel Elizelde. 

Q Your age? 

A 41. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Where did you live on or about February 11th of this 
year? 

A 1791 Donada. 

Q Is thrt within what is called the "Daland Compound"? 

A Yes. 

Q And you are related to Mr. Daland? 

A Yes, by marriage. 

Q Your father-in-law? 

A No. He is my mother-in-law's brother. 







• • 


Q Upon that day I understand you were visited by 
Japanese soldiers who caused the people to go out of the 
house and have them brought in the yard. Is that correct? 

A Correct. 

Q Will you state whon you saw the Japanese shoot within 
th°t compound on that day? 

A I saw the servant who was the brother of my own servant, 
a girl; he was killed in my hone. His name was Ceferino. 

He was shot right across the fence. I could also see a man 
called De la. Vara, a Spanish citizen whom I knew very well. 

He was shot and killed right in our own view. 

Q Those are the two you saw? 

A Killed. 

Q And was there anyone else killed there? 

A Very many. I should think about 5 or 6. 

Q Within the compound? 

A Some of then died in my home a while later. 

Q Can you name then? 

A Mendez, a Spanish citizen, too, who was shot in the 
Daland compound. Ve took him over to my place and put him 
in the garage of r.iy house. 

Q What was his condition? 

A Very bad. He died there the day after. 

Q Did he tell you how he happened to be shot? 

A Yes, he said that the Japanese shot at him. The 
Japanese soldiers shot at him. 

CAPTAIN S/NDB3RG: I ask that the question and answer 
be stricken as hearsay. 

GENERAL PEYNOLDS: Will the reporter read the last 
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question and answer? 

(Question and answer read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Under the circumstances, the ob¬ 
jection is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Will you state whether the 
Japanese who came in the compound at the time you described 
were army or navy? 

A Some of them were navy. Some I couldn't sqy . They 
could have been army Just as well as navy from what I know 
of the Japanese. 

Q Did you notice any insignia on their uniforms? 

A They had several insignias, but I wasn't in the mood 
to watch. 

Q Can you state whether any of them were officers? 

A Yes. 

Q Hov; many were officers? 

A At least two of them were. 

Q What makes you think they were officers? 

A They were carrying their sabers and they had several 
insignias here (indicating). One of them had a cap, which 
certainly indicated that he was not a soldier. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) The reason that you can't tell us 
whether these were army or navy officers, or officers and 
men, is because from your knowledge of the Japanese uniform 
you couldn't tell the difference; is that correct? 

A I wouldn't say that. I would be positive that some of 
them were navy. I would not be positive that they were array, 
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although ny belief is that they were, 

Q I see. And so far as you know, the navy and. the a my 
uniform are practically the sane? 

A It isn't, sir. As far as I could make out then, the 
arr.y used a lighter uniform than the navy. 

Q I see. But you did see some "anchors" on the uniforms? 
A I wouldn't say "anchors". They were wearing all sorts 
of insignia here (indicating). I don't know wh*t they were, 

Q But whatever it was made you think that they were navy? 

A Those fellows were army, precisely. 

Q The ones about which I an asking you is the navy. What 
made you think that they were navy? 

A They were wearing blues. 

Q D*rk blues? 

A I wouldn't say that they were dark blues. I would say 
that they were wearing blues. 

C/:P T/. IN REEL: That is all. 

(witness excused) 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for five minutes, 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution will proceed. 

BENIGNO TODAiT. TOLEDO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined a.nd testified as follows: 

DIRECT E3 A1-IN' TION 

Q (By Captain ’ ebster) Please state your name. 

A My name is Benigno Tode Y. Toledo. 
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Q Your age? 

A 44 ye^rs. 

Q Nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q ’"here were you living on or about February 11th of 
this year? 

A I ms living in ny house in Lcveriza Street, 

140. 

Q Where is that home with reference to the property 
known as the"Daland Compound"? 

A That is near Mr. Daland 1 s home. 

Q Adjoining property? 

A Adjoining property. 

Q Did you see any Japanese at the time they entered the 
Daland Compound from Leveriza Street? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many entered? 

A There were about 15 or 16. 

Q And what did they do when they entered that compound? 

A What I saw was when I was in the window of ny house. I 
saw this tr. Daland with his hands like this (raising hands). 
He was besides the gate of his compound and accompanied by 
one Japanese. The Japanese was calling another Japanese in 
the street. So they cane, about 15 or 16, and they all went 
with Mr. Daland inside his compound. 

Q What did the Japanese do to Mr. Daland? 

A After that I didn’t see any more. 

Q Did you thereafter see the body of Mr. Daland? 

A Yes, sir, I saw the body of Mr. Daland near the well; 
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near the well of Ur. Drland. 

Q How long after that? 

A That was maybe about 15 minutes — 15 minutes or — 

15 minutes.* 

Q Did you see any Japanese in the property of — Kr. 

De la Vara? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Is that property immediately adjoining your property? 

A Yes, that is the property of Ur. Drland’s house, but 

rented by Ur. De la Vara, Mr. Mendez, and Mr* Barrena. 

Q What did you see the Japanese do in that home? 

A I saw these Japanese burn the house. 

Q How were they’burning it? 

A With matches. They were taking the curtains, some 
pillows, and they were putting them in the fire. 

Q Was the home destroyed by that fire? 

A Yes,, sir, the home was destroyed by that fire. 

Q The same day? 

A The same day. 

Q Were any other homes destroyed within that compound 
on that same day by fire? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q 7/hat other homes? 

A The other house of Mr. Daland was destroyed on the 
same day, 

Q Any other homes besides those two? 

A Yes, sir. The right side of my home, another neighbor; 
they also burned that house, too. 

Q Did you assist in gathering the bodies of people within 











the Dfcland compound? 

A Yes, sir. v 

Q How many bodies did you collect? 

A There were six bodies. 

Q Can you name then? 

A Fr. Daland; the son of It, Daland; the lavandera of 
Mr. Barrena; Mr. Jacinto do la Vara; Lr. Mendez; the cook of 
Mr. Mendez, and Do La Vara's. 

Q You buried those bodies? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q ,Vithin the Daland conpound? 

A Yes, sir. I buried then where I found' them dead. 

Q Do you know what branch of the armed forces those 

Japanese were in that cane to the Daland compound that day? 

A I don't understand. 

Q Do you know whether those Japanete were arny or navy? 

A They were navy. 

CAPT;'IN WEBSTER: You nay cross-examine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No cross-examination. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That's all. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN 'VEBSTER: That concludes this case, sir. 
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the D#lend conpound? 

A Yes, sir. v 

Q How many bodies did you collect? 

A There were six bodies. 

Q Can you name then? 

A Fr. Daland; the son of Fr. Daland; the lava.ndera of 
Mr. Berrena; Fr. Jacinto do la Vara; Mr. Mendez; the cook of 
Mr. Mendez, and De La Vera's. 

Q You buried those bodies? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q .Vithin the Daland conpound? 

A Yes, sir. I buried then where I found- then dead. 

Q Do you know what branch of the armed forces those 

Japanese were in that came to the Daland compound that day? 

A I don't understand. 

Q Do you know whether those Japane^ were army or navy? 

A They were navy. 


CAPT/IN 

"TSBSTER: 

You nay cross-examine. 

CAPTAIN 

SANDBERG: 

No cross-examination. 

CAPTAIN 

WEBSTER s 

That's all. 



(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN 

' VEBSTER: 

That concludes this case, sir. 
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MAJOR OPINION: If the Comission pler.se, this case 

\ 

is described, in pr.rrgrr.ph 35 of the Bill of Fr.rticulc.rs. 
EULOGIO HALI3IRAN 

cr.lled r.s r. witness on behr.lf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was exanined r.nd. testified r.s follov/s: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Mr.jor Opinion) Y/hr.t is your none? 

A Eulogio Mrlibiran. 

Q Y/hr.t is your r.ge? 

A 33. 

Q Your nddress? 

A At the present tine I live r.t 320 Sen Lazaro. 

Q Manila? 

A Manila. 

Q What is your nrtionrlity? 

A Filipino. 

Q On or about the first pert, early part of February, 
1945, where were you residing? 

A I an residing at 1343 Leveriza Street, Malate. 

Q Do you know the hone of the Canillas fanily? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Y/here was tho hone of the Canillas fanily with rela¬ 
tion to your hone? 

A Tho hone of the Canillas fanily is situated in the 
southern part of ny hone. 

Q Were you neighbor to Canillas? 

A Close neighbor. 

Q You nean to say that your house is just next to his 
house? 
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A Next to his house. 

Q Do you know if anything unusual has taken place in 
the Canillas homo sometime during the first ten days of 
February, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you please state it to the Commission? 

A Well, the first night that the Japanese went out to 
our place, these Japanese soldiers first went to my home. 
They knock at the door and asked who was living that house, 

and I told them that I am living out there. They asked me 

if there v/ere any Americans or white people around the 
place. I told then that I don't know. They left and they 
went out to the Canillas home, next door, next house. 

They surrounded the house of the Canillas family and tv/o 
or three Japanese soldiers or Japanese navy men went inside 
the house. Finally I heard the breaking of furnitures and 
the ransacking of the house. After that all be quiet. 

Q About what time was that? 

A That is around 10 or 11 o'clock in the evening. 

Q Can you state the date? 

A V/e 11, during that time there v/ere lots of shelling 

and things like that, v/e are too nervous to roam around; 

I lost track of the date. 

Q But was it during the first day, or sometime during 
the first ten days of February, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many Japanese surrounded the homo of the Canillas 
family? 

A Around 15 of them. 
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Q How many Japanese entered the house of Canillas 
family? 

A Three. 

Q While the Japanese v/erc inside the Canillas family, 
did you hear, in addition to the noise caused by the break¬ 
ing of the furniture, any screaming? 

A That first night there is no screaming. 

Q Hov; long had the Japanese been in the house? 

A Some 20 minutes. 

Q What did the Japanese do, if they did anything, in¬ 
side the house? 

A Well, that night I practically don’t know what hap¬ 
pened, but the next morning when Mr. Felipe came — 

Q What time was that? 

A Around 6 o'clock in the morning. 

Q Proceed. 

A Mr. Felipe Canillas approached me and asked me if X 
can look after his two sons and two daughters that were 
taken out by the Japanese to the Rizal Memorial Stadium. 

Q When v/erc these children of Canillas taken out? 

A That is the previous night. 

Q Do you refer to the same evening when you heard 
the ransacking? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Inside the house of Canillas family? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Please proceed. 

A That morning he asked me if I am going out to work 
in the Rizal Memorial. 
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Why? Were you working there r.t the tine? 

I was working r.s c kitchen boy out r.t the Rizal 
Memorial kitchen. 

Q Who were tho occuprnts of the Rizr.l Memorial? 

A Japanese soldiers — Japanese navy. 

Q Why do you know they were nr.vy? 

A Oh, they got their anchor insignir. on their cops. 

Q You mean to say thr.t you were the assistant of the 

cook in the kitchen? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q /aid that kitchen vc.s for the Japanese navy? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know the officer of that navy stationed at 
the Rizal Memorial? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was his name? 

A He was Captain Susuki. 

Q You nay proceed. 

A That morning I was hesitating to go out to the 
Memorial Stadiun, because there are lots of shellings. 

By 10 o'clock in the norning the cook v/ent out to ny place 
and brought ne out there to the Memorial. Now, in going 
inside the Memorial we v/ere net by a sentry. This sentry, 
I happened to recognize him, because he was one of the 
raiding party the previous night. 

Q You mean to say that he was one of the 15 Japanese? 

A That went out -- 

Q That rent to the house of Canillas? 

A Canillas, yes. And he told ne that all the people 
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Q 7>hy? Were you working there r.t the tine? 

A I was v;orking r.s a kitchen hoy out r.t the Rizal 
Manorial kitchen. 

Q Who v/ere the occupants of the Rizal Memorial? 

A Japanese soldiers — Japanese navy. 

Q Why do you know they v/erc navy? 

A Oh, they got their anchor insignia on their caps. 

Q You mean to say that you v;cre the assistant of the 

cook in the kitchen? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q /aid that kitchen r/as for the Japanese navy? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know the officer of that navy stationed at 
the Rizal Menorial? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What v/as his nene? 

A He was Captain Susuki. 

Q You nay proceed. 

A That morning I v/as hesitating to go out to the 
Memorial Stadium, because there are lots of shellings. 

By 10 o'clock in the morning the cook went out to my place 
and brought me out there to the Menorial. Nov;, in going 
inside the Menorial v/e v/ere net by a sentry. This sentry, 
I happened to recognize him, because he was one of the 
raiding party the previous night. 

Q You ncan to say that he v;as one of the 15 Japanese? 

A That v r ent out -- 

Q That rent to the house of Canillas? 

A Canillas, yes. And he told me that all the people 
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thr.t they took that night \?ere r.ll killed. 

Q Hov/ nany people were there? 

A There v/ere around 30. 

Q Did you see those people? 

A I saw then lined up in the streets. 

Q In front of what house? 

A In front of riy house and the Canillas house. 

Q Were they lined up v/hile the three Je.pc.nese were in¬ 

side the house of Canillas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On the evening cf that dc.y, c.fter the Jr.pc.nese had 
told you, the Japanese sentry had told you that these 30 
people were all hilled, had anything unusual taken place 
in the house of Canillas? 

A Yes, sir, there is senething that happened that nieht. 
These sane soldiers, or sane navy nen, they v/ent out to 
our place again. They tried to push ny door, but I put a 
barricade on ny door and they can't enter. Then they 
went cut to the next house again. They surrounded it, the 
sane as the previous night, and those Japanese — there 
were around four of then that went up — 

Q To the house? 

A To the house, Canillas hone. They began breaking 
furnitures, ransacking the house, and lastly I heard that 
one of the Canillas daughters crying, "ManaJ 0 eking Dios I" 
as if she v/as in pain. , 

Q What does thrt nean? 

A Well, that is, "Mother! Oh, ny God!" 

Q Please proceed. 
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A They were all running around the house; seems as 
though those soldiers v/ere chasing the girls. They v/cre 
screaming. And finally it be quiet again. At the same 
time I saw a house in front of mine was already burning, 
and v/e took shelter already, went out of the house. 

Q How long had the Japanese been in the house of the 
Canillas family that evening? 

A That evening around 30 minutes, 20 to 30 minutes. 

Q How many times did you hear screaming or exclamations? 

A Two times. 

Q Were they of tho same voice or different voices? 

A Different voices. 

Q After you saw the house in front of your home was 

burning, you say that you went to the shelter? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see the Canillas family, or any member of 
his family, that evening? 

A During those burnings we went out to the shelter, 
and afterwards we went to an open area. 

Q Where was that open area? 

A That is around 15 meters back of my house. 

Q Y/here Y/as that open area in relation to the Canillas 

home? 

A It was in back of the house. 

Q Did you see Canillas there, in that place? 

A I sav/ him sitting in a chair. He was calling names, 

calling the names of his son, some of the neighbors. I 
saw him clutching his right abdomen (indicating), in tho 
stomach; a big wound, blood is all over, part of his intes- 
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tines were hanging out, protruding out of that wound. 

Q How far v;ere you away from him that morning? 

A Around five meters or so. 

Q What time of the morning was it? 

A That is around 11 o‘clock in the evening. That was 

nighttime, when the place was burning. 

Q Did you have any conversation with Canillcs? 

A No, sir. 

MAJOR OPINION: Your witness. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused) 

(A photostat was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

122 for identification.) 

EDUARDO DE LOS REYES 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name. 

A Eduardo de los Reyes. 

Q Age? 

A 19. 

Q Address? 

A 134-3 Leveriza Street, Malate. 

Q Nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Showing you this exhibit which has been marked for 
identification purposes as Prosecution Exhibit 122, will 
you please state to the Commission, if you know, what it 
represents? 
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No. 1 (indicating) is the hone of Felipe Canillas. 

No. 2 is Miss Wilson. No. 3 is Felipe Canillas. No. 4 
is Benjanin Llave. No 5 is ny hone. 

Q V/hr.t number is that that you said your hone was? 

A No. 5. 

Q And what is the number of the house of Felipe Canillas? 

A No. 3. 

Q Please proceed. 

A No. 3 is the house of Felipe Canillas. No. 4 is the 
house of Benjanin Llave. No. 5 is our hone. No. 6 is 
Zoilo Llave's house. No. 9 is the grave of Zoilo Llave, 
and Canillas. 

MAJOR OPINION: I introduce, sir, this Exhibit 122 
as a part of our evidence for the Prosecution. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

122 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) On the night of February 9, 1945, 
between 10 and 11 o'clock, where were you? 

A I was peeping out ny window. 

Q Which was Just, according to Exhibit 122, at the 
rear part of the Canillas hone? 

A Our house is at the west part of the Canillas hone. 

Q In other words, your house is west of the rear part 

of the Canillas hone? 

A Yes. 

Q How far was your house fron the Canillas hone? 

A Five yards. 
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Q Has there anything unusual taken place in the house 
of Canillas that evening? 

A Well, I x !as peeping out our window, I heard someone 

knock at the door of the Canillas home, and Mr. Canillas 

went to the door and opened it and see that the Japanese 
were knocking at the door. 

Q Who of the Canillas family? 

A Felipe Canillas. 

Q Was that the father of the Canillas children, or the 
head of the family? 

A The father of the Canillas children. 

Q And the head of the Canillas family? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Is it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Please proceed. 

A While Mr. Canillas opened the door the Japanese 

talked to him, but I didn't understand. 

Q What? 

A The Japanese talked — I heard the Japanese voice 

talking to Mr. Canillas, but I can't understand the words. 

A few minutes later I saw the one Japanese strike Canillas 
with his bayonet in the stomach. Then after that Mr. CaniUas 
fell down on the floor, and the Japanese went inside and 
searched the room. After that, I sec that the Japanese 
are searching the room and went to the bedroom of the 
children. When they come out, I saw that the Jrpanese 
was holding Canillas' sisters. 

Q What else? 
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And then the Canillas' sisters v;ere dragged to the 

Rizal. 

Q Her nony of the Cmillas 1 sisters? 

A Two of then. 

Q You saw then? 

A Tv/o of then, I saw. 

Q Nov/, you say that Felipe Canillas v/as stabbed at the 
stonach, by bayonet? 

A Bayonet. 

Q Where did he fall? 

A On the floor there, near the door. 

Q And how about Mrs. Canillas? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know the wife of Felipe Canillas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q That is her nane? 

A Mrs. Trinidad Canillas. 

Q Did you see her that evening? 

A No, sir. 

Q Hov/ lone had the Japanese been in the house of 

Canillas? 

A Around half an hour, sir. 

Q Did you see the Japanese leave the Canillas hone? 

A No, sir. 

Q What did you do after you had seen all the things 
you have just related? 

A After that, sir, I went C.ovn to the shelter. 

Q Do you know this nan by the nane of Zoilo Llave? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Do you knoY/ mother nc.n by the nnne of Fortunato Baredo? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see hin thr.t evening? 

A I saw Zoilc Llr.ve, sir. 

Q What vc.s Zoilo Llr.ve doing when you saw hir.i? 

A Y/hile the house rrc.s burning, our neighbors, r.nd I on 
taking the things in our house, I see Zoilo Llr.ve going 
to the house cf the Canillas, to the house of Mr. Canillas. 

Q Y.t.s he accompanied or alone? 

A He was alone. But suddenly I heard a shot, and I 

see that Zoilo Llave fell dorm. 

Q Now, what happened after a while? 

A Y.Tien Zoilo Llave fell down, the Japanese cane close 
to hin and struck hin with bayonets several tines. 

Q Thr.t evening did you see Felipe Canillas after he 
was stabbed? 

A Yes. 

Q Where? 

A 50 yards away frori his hore. 

Q Was it an open field? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How did he arrive at thr.t place? 

A I just see hin — I just sav Mr. Canillas sitting 

on a chair. 

Q Do you know who took hin there? 

A No, sir. 

Q Hoy/ far \/ere you fron hin? 

A I cane near hin, and when he called the nane of ny 
brother, ny brother cane to hin Y'ith ne. 
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Q T/hr.t vcs the none of your brother? 

A Ruperto de lcs Reyes. 

Q Did he heve r. conversation v/ith your brother? 

A I Just hoard Mr. Canillas saying, "I think ny sons 

ere all gone." 

Q Yttiere is Zollo Llave nor/? 

A After that, I sav: Zoilo Llc.ve in the norning. 

Q Did you see, r.ftcr thrt conversation of Canillas 

v/ith your brother, Canillas again? Did you see hin again? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Hoy; v/as he v/hen you sav/ hin? 

A It v;as about between 5 and 6 o*clock in the norning 
I sav: Felipe dead already. 

Q Did you bury hin? 

A I attended the Felipe Canillas burial. 

Q V/here was he buried? 

A 75 yards away fron hiB. hone. 

Q In what nunber on Exhibit 122 was he buried? 

A No. 9. 

Q V/as anybody else buried v/ith Felipe Canillas nt the 
sane grave? 

A Zoilo Have, sir. 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (Ey Captain Reel) Do you know whether Mr. Canillasi 
or anybody in the Canillas house v/as helping the guerrill.as? 
A I beg pardon? 

Q Do you knov: v/hether Mr. Canillas or anyone in the 
Canillas house v/as helping the guerrillas? 
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A No, sir. 

Q You don't know? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thr.t is ell. 

(Y/itness excused) 

FORTUNATO BAREDO 

celled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through an interpreter, was exanined and 
testified as follows through the interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) YTiat is your none? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Fortunato Baredo. 

Q Age? 

A 26 years. 

Q Address? 

A 1359 Leveriza Street. 

Q ’That is your present occupation? 

A Sailor. 

Q Of what boat? 

THE Y/ITNESS: "MAKDAN." 

Q By Major Opinion) Y/here was your residence during 
the early part of February, 194-5? 

A (Through the Interpreter) On Leveriza. 

Q At the sane place where you are residing now? 

A Yes. 

Q Do.you know the Canillas hone? 

A Yes. 

Q On what side of the Canillas hone was yours? 

A Other side of the street. 
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Q Shoeing you Exhibit 122 of the Prosecution, will you 
pler.se indicate or read the number which will show your 
home. 

(The witness indicated on Exhibit 122.) 

THE WITNESS: No. 4. 

Q (By Major Opinion) Did you enter the house of 
Canillas sometime during the first ten days of February, 
1945, in the nighttime? 

A I did not enter their home. 

Q Do you know Zoilo Llave? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see Felipe Canillas that evening? 

A Yes, I saw him. 

Q Where was Felipe Canillas when you saw him? 

A The upper part of his home. 

Q V/as he wounded or not when you saw him? 

A Wounded. 

Q Were you accompanied by any person when you saw 
Canillas in the upper part of his home? 

A Yes. 

Q What was the name of your companion? 

A Zoilo Llave. 

Q Where were you when you saw him? 

A Up in the house. 

Q In the house of Canillas? 

A Yes. Up in the house of Canillas. 

Q You mean you were with Zoilo LI ve in the house of 

Canillas when you saw him in the upper part of the house? 

A Yes. 
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Q v ’ho invited you to go to the house of Felipe Cmillr.s? 
A Zoilo Llave. 

Q So on the invitation of Zoilo Llave, you went to 
the house of Felipe Conillas? 

A Yes, 

Q At v;hat hour was that, more or less, when you v/ent 
to the house of Felipe Canillas? 

A About 12 o'clock, midnight. 

Q What was Felipe Canillas doing when you saw him? 

A He was laying down (demonstrating), at the kitchen. 

Q Kitchen of the house of C r.illas? 

A Yes. 

Q What else did you see, if you observed anything? 

Please state to the Commission all that you saw. 

A When I wont there I saw the wife of Felipe Canillas 
with the head severed from the body. 

Q Where was the body lying? 

A I saw the body near the door of the room. 

Q What room was that? Sleeping room or dining room? 

A Sleeping room. 

Q You say that the body of the wife of Canillas was 
completely severed from her body — I mean the head of the 
wife of Felipe Canillas v/as completely severed from her 
body; where was the head? 

A I cannot see the head, 

Q So then what you saw near the door of the sleeping 

room was the body only of the wife of Felipe Canillas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How far was the body of Mrs. Canillas from the body 
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of — fron Mr. Canillas? 

A About this far (demonstrating). 

Q About four neters? 

A About six neters. 

Q Did you see other bodies inside the house thr.t even¬ 
ing? 

A No more. 

Q Have you seen any bodies of the daughters of Felipe 
Canillas? 

A No, only the one. 

Q Who is thr.t? 

A The wife of Felipe Canillas. 

Q Hoy; long did you stay in thr.t house of Felipe Canillas? 
A About tv/o ninutes only. 

Q What did you do there? 

A We took the body of Mrs Canillas, placed her on the 
chair and carried her nvray, outside to the ditch. 

Q In T/hat part of the premises of the house did you 
carry the person of Felipe Canillas, Mr. Canillas? 

A The back of our house. 

Q t/hat did you do with hin there? 

A We just let hin sit there for the tine being. 

Q Was Felipe Canillas wounded? 

A Yes. 

Q Where was his v/ound? 

A He has three v/ounds. 

Q In what part of his body were the v.'ounds? 

THE INTERPRETER: He is pointing. 

MAJOR OPINION: May I make of record, sir, that the 
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witness pointed out a wound on the stomach, on the left 
chest, and on the right chest of Felipe Canillas. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

MAJOR OPINION: You may cross examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused) 

FRED F. CANILLAS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

0 (By Major Opinion^ Please state your name. 

A Fred Canillas. 

Q Age? 

A 38. 

Q Address? 

A 14 Leveriza Street. 

Q Nationality? 

A Filipino. 

0 What is your present occupation, Mr. Canillas? 

A I am a civilian employee of the United States Army, 

an investigator. 

0 Please state to the Commission if you know this 

Exhibit No. 122? 

A Yes, sir. This is a copy of my house in relation 

to my father and his neighbor. 

Q Will you please indicate on that Exhibit 122 where 

your house is? 

A No. 1 is my house. 

Q And your father's house? 
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A No. 3 is ny father's house, and No. 2 is the house 
of Mrs. Wilson. 

Q And you neon to say that your hone is just across 
the street on Levcriza? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Fron the hone of your father? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In the norning of Februo.ry 9th, 194-5, did you have 
a conversation with your father, Felipe Canillas? 

A Yes, sir, about 6 o'clock in the norning. He cane 

to ny house with one of ny sisters and told ne that the 
night before the Japanese were up in the house and took 
ny two sisters and ny two brothers to the Rizal Stcdiun. 

Q Will you please state the nones of your two brothers 
and your two sisters that were taken to the Rizal Stadium? 

A Robert Canillas, Charles, Africa and Aparro, were 
taken to the Stadiun. 

Q Did he tell you who took then to the Rizal Stadiun? 

A He told ne it was the Japanese, but I tried to find 
out how he know that the boys were taken and the girls 
were taken to the Stadiun, and he told ne that he recognized 
some of the faces of the Japanese, the Japanese that had 
been coning to the house on the routine search that they 
used to make around the houses. 

Q Did he tell you about the tine when your brothers 
and sisters were taken? 

A About 10 o'clock at night. 

Q The previous night? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Connission please, the 
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Defense objects end asks that the lest answer be stricken 
es double heersey. Neither the witness nor his father 
knev; where the persons hed been taken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The reporter will reed beck the 
lest four questions end answers. 

(Record reed.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of Defense to the 
lest question and the lest answer, is that correct? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Yes, sir. 

!!AJOR OPINION: Hay I be allowed, sir, to answer that 
objection? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

MAJOR OPINION: Y/e raintein, sir, that this is e 
pert of whet is known in English rule of evidence, or 
American rule of evidence, as res gestae. Any statement 
which bears connection with a startling occurrence, prior 
to or succeeding thereto, in which legal significance is 
given, with reference to circumstances of the facts, may 
be admissible to the evidence. And that is precisely the 
reason why on this general rule, res gestae evidence has 
been founded, this special procedure of allowing it accord¬ 
ing to the regulations of the trial, sirs. 

I would like to insist that the objection be not 
sustained. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will withdraw to 
its chambers and we will take a recess until about 25 
minutes of 4. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 









The objection of Defense is not sustained. 

Proceed. 

Q (By Major Opinion) After you had that conversation 
with your father, what did you do? 

A I went to my father's homo to see my mother, how 
they were taking this thing, and I saw when I got to the 
house — I saw ny mother and sisters crying, and I saw 
the whole house was practically a wreck. Every wardrobe 
and every trunk was open, everything was thrown all over 
the house, clothes, everything that was in the wardrobes 
there. My mother told me that they took with then the 
watches of ny two brothers and the five watches of the five 
girls, and some earrings, and they took my brother's cadet 
San Browne belt, 

Q Fhat was the name of your mother? 

A Trinidad Canillas. 

Q What were the names of your sisters who were crying 
with your mother when you went to your house? 

A Rosario, Elvira and Socorro. 

Q What did you do after that? 

A I went back to the house, and I went across several 

times that day trying to sec if my brother would cone back, 

and consoling ny mother and sisters. 

Q Did you take possession of any personal belongings 
of your brother Charles, who was taken with the other 
three to the Rizal Memorial? 

A Yes, I did. Fearing that they might torture ny 
brothers over there and make them talk, I knew ny brother 
had a .45 army revolver in the house, and that my father 
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and brother v/ere both having an unreconditioned radio 
operating during the three years of Jap occupation, so I 
went over there and got their revolver and this radio and 
San Browne belt. 

Q What is that San Brov/no belt you are talking about? 

A That is a Sam Browne belt ny brother had as a cadet 

in the college, R. 0. T. C. cadet. 

Q You mentioned an unreconditioned radio? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What do you mean by "unrconditioned radio"? 

A A radio that could operate on short wave, because the 
Japs picked up all the radios in the city and cut off the 
short v/ave. Somehow ny father was able to keep this one. 

Q You neon this was one of the radios not given up to 

the Japanese for reconditioning? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And the reconditioning was that the Japs were taking 
out all radio connections through short wave? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q From that day, did you see again your father and your 
mother and three sisters? 

A The last I saw of my father and sisters and mother 
was about 6 o'clock in the evening of February 9th when I 
went hone, because the Japs were shooting anybody that was 
crossing the street from their hones. 

Q Do you know what happened to them after that? 

A Not until the morning of February 10, when Mr. Llavo, 

a neighbor of my father, who was with them, was able to 
cross the street and came to ny hone while v/e were sheltered 
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over there, and told me he was not sure, but he believed 
ny father and mother and sisters had all been killed by 
the Japanese. That is the first news I got about them. 

Q Did he tell you what was the reason for his believ¬ 
ing that? 

A Yes. He heard the neighbors, that they bury ny 
father the night before — early in the morning. 

Q Did you manage to see your father in order to verify 
the information you had received? 

A I tried to, but I could not cross. There v;as too 
much Japanese gun fire going on, machine gunning around 
the street. 

Q V/as anybody allowed, during that period of time, to 
cross the streets? 

A Nobody was allowed even to stand up where we were. 

Q Why? 

A The Japanese snipers were all around us. 

Q And what did you do then, after a while? 

A I just hang around the compound, where I was with 
my wife and two kids, and about February 11th is when the 
son of Zoilo Have cane to ny place, bringing me the ring 
of my father and telling me he was one of the boys who 
buried my father, and they saw ny mother beheaded and 
the rest of the kids killed. 

Q What did you do then, after having that information? 
A I could not do much. I just had to hang around, 
because we could not move from there. The Japanese were 
on four sides, shooting at anything that stood up or any¬ 
thing that moved around. 
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Q Did you manage to see them? 

A I did not at all. I went back to the place, to the 
house where my mother and family was murdered, about a 
month later. 

Q Were you able to reach the place where the home of 
your father was situated then? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When v/as that? 

A Oh, it is around the first week of March. 

(A photograph was marked Prose¬ 
cution’s Exhibit No. 123 for 
Identification.) 

Q Showing you this photograph which has been marked as 
Exhibit 123 for the Prosecution, will you please state 
what it purports to represent? 

A That is the grave of my father, Felipe Canillas. 

Q Who directed the making of that grave? 

A I, myself. 

Q How about this exhibit — 

(A photograph was marked Proje¬ 
ction's Exhibit No. 124 for 
Identification.) 

Q How about this Exhibit No. 124, do you know what it 
is? 

A That is the ruins of the house of my father. 

Q You said that this Exhibit 123 represents the grave 

of your father? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was that the grave of his remains? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And how did you find the home of your father when you 
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went to see that home? 

A Well, I know the place, even if it was completely 
wrecked, because I have lived around this neighborhood 
for 20 years. I know the exact location. 

Q How did you find it? 

A All burned down, nothing; the whole district burned 

down, including this house. 

Q Did you find the bodies of your father, mother and 
sisters, among the debris? 

A Yes. I accompanied — I was accompanied by some of 
these boys who helped me pick up the burned roof from the 
house. I recovered bones of my mother and three sisters, 
supposed to be; bones in four different places on the 
grounds. 

Q What was the condition of the bones that you found? 

A Just burned bones; just plain bones. 

Q How were you able to identify them? 

A I did not identify them, only by the position of the 
bodies according to the boys who went to the house and 
told me they saw my mother by the bedroom. I found a 
vertebra, and bones from the feet and arms, and I found 
bones of two bodies in another spot about two meters away, 
and I found the bones of another body in the boys 1 bedroom, 
a little down there (indicating). 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all, sir. 

I offer as part of my evidence these Exhibits 123 
and 124. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 
documents are received in evidence. 
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(Prosecution's Exhibits Nos. 

123 and 124 for Identification 
were received in Evidence.) 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do you know.whether your father 
was engaged in giving help to the guerrila movement? 

A No, sir. 

Q You don't know, or he wasn't? 

A No, sir. 

Q You mean you don't know? 

A I don't know. 

Q Do you know whether your brother was engaged in giving 
help to the guerrillas? 

A My brother was in the USAFFE, Philippine Army officer. 
Q And was he a guerrilla? 

A I can't tell you that; I don't know. 

Q You don't know that? 

A No, sir. 

Q This radio that was in the house, was that a trans¬ 
mitting set? 

A No, sir; a receiving set. 

Q And was there more than one revolver in the house, 
that you know of? 

A That I know of, I only pick up one. 

Q Just one? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And was the revolver loaded? 

A No, but it had ammunition. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

MAJOR OPINION: Sirs, that is all of our evidence in 
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connection with this particular case. 

The Prosecution, sirs, wishes to offer as part of its 
evidence the sworn statements of Dolores Have and Francisco 
de los Reyes, taken by the investigating examiners of the 
V/ar Crimes Branch. 


(The statements referred to were 
marked Prosecution's Exhibits 
Nos. 125 and 126 for Identifica¬ 
tion. ) 

MAJOR OPINION: The statement of Dolores Llave is 
Exhibit 125, and will prove, among other things, the bayonet¬ 
ing of Socorro Canillas while lying in bed. 

The statement of Francisco de los Reyes, marked as 
Exhibit 126, will prove that Felipe Canillas and the second 
oldest daughter and two other daughters were bayoneted by 
Japanese soldiers. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no additional objection, 

the documents are accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibits Nos. 

125 and 126 for Identification 
were received in Evidence.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is the Prosecution ready to pro¬ 


ceed? 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. I did not know you were 
ready, sirs. 

The next incident which I shall present is the Bill 

of Particulars Paragraph No. 22. 

Please mark this for Identification. 

(Statement of Ida Braun was 
marked Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 127 for Identification.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: I desire to offer in evidence 
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Prosecution’s Exhibit No. 127, which is a sworn statement 
of one Ida Draun taken by an investigating officer of the 
War Crimes Investigating Detachment. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It appears to be more appropriate 
to the Commission to offer the affidavits after the 
Commission has heard the oral testimony. 

CAPTAIN HILL: There will be no oral testimony in 
this particular incident. I have four incidents now that 
I desire to present in this manner. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is unwilling to 
accept affidavits as the sole proof of an item in the Bill 
of Particulars. Therefore, unless you have witnesses 
to introduce, this exhibit is rejected by the Commission. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Would the investigating officer who 
took the statement be sufficient to identify it, or do you 
want the witness to appear personally? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there some reason why the 
witness cannot appear personally? 

CAPTAIN HILL: We thought, sir, that we could cut 
down, possibly, the time that it would take to present all 
of those matters by presenting some of then this way. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I think the Prosecution should 
consider the desirability of striking certain items. The 
Commission feels that there must be witnesses introduced 
on each of the specifications or items. It has no objec¬ 
tion to considering affidavits, but it is unwilling to form 
an opinion of a particular item based solely on an affidavit. 
Therefore, until evidence is introduced, these particular 
exhibits are rejected. 
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MAJOR IJERR: If the Commission please, we are then 
through for the day, because the balance of our cases for 
today would have been presented purely through documentary 
evidence. That will be true, sir, as to quite a large 
number of the particulars in the two Bills of Particular. 

It has been our understanding that under the regulations 
prescribed by General MacArthur statements would be ad¬ 
missible, and we had assumed that the Commission would 
receive them. So we had prepared on that basis in order 
to expedite the trial. V/e are not prepared at this time 
to produce any oral vdtnesses on any of the other cases 
that we had intended to take up this afternoon. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

The Commission will stand in recess until 8:30 to¬ 
morrow morning. 

CAPTAIN HILL: May I withdraw this for the time being? 

(Whereupon, at 1555 hours, 1 November 194-5, the trial 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 2 November 194-5.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will take a moment for those in 
the rear of the room to move forward if they choose to do so, 
saving only the front seats on the left. 

The Prosecution will proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present, the Accused is present together with his Defense 
Counsel, and the Prosecution is ready to proceed. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, the Prosecu¬ 
tion is ready to start on case Bill of Particulars No. 99, 
commonly known as the "Price House" case. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: One moment. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, the Defense 
requests the Commission to direct that sixteen additional 
copies of the record of the arraignment and sixteen addi¬ 
tional copies of the court proceedings of each day be fur¬ 
nished to it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It will be taken under advisement. 
You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN PACE: The first witness is Mrs. Carcereny. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: What number? 

CAPTAIN PACE: 99, sir. 

JOSE CARCErESY BARTA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Frosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Jose Carcereny Barta. 

Q In American use that would be Jose Barta Carcereny, 
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wouldn't it? 

A That's right, sir. 

Q Where do you live? 

A I used to live until February 10th at Pennsylvania 
Avenue 552-A. 

Q Y'here do you live now? 

A In Santa Ana^ Campaleros No. 46. 

Q What is your business? 

A I used to be in the advertising business as advertising 
agent. 

Q Will you state again where you lived on February 10th? 

A Pennsylvania 552-A. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I ask that this be marked as Prosecution's 
exhibit next number in order. 

(Photostatic copy of area 
surrounding Price house was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 128 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 
Mo. 128 for identification and ask you if you can identify 
that. 

A Yes, sir. This seems to be a plan of the block where 
my house used to be. 

Q Does that accurately depict the neighborhood in which 
you used to live? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 128 for identifi¬ 
cation was received in 
evidence.) 
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Q (By Captain Pace) Will you describe v/here you were on 
February 10, 1945? 

A On February 10, 1945 I was at my house, 552-A Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue. I was there with my family and about twenty 
friends and neighbors who had taken shelter in my house, 
because their homes had been burned the night before. 

0 Your house is as shown by the name "Barta" on Exhibit 
128 $ Jr that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q All right. 

A Then about 1:00 o'clock in the afternoon we left the 
house because there was fire pretty close to it and v/e run 
to the Price house, which was just at the back of our home. 

Q What time was that? 

A In the afternoon. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I ask that this be marked for identi¬ 
fication. 

(Photograph of Price house 
facing Colorado Street was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 129 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Is the Price house located as 

shown on Exhibit 128? 

A Yes, sir. That is right, 

Q Nov/ I show you Exhibit 129 for identification and ask 

you what that is. 

A This is a picture of the Price house facing Colorado 
Street. No, no. Facing California Street. It is Cali¬ 
fornia Street. 

Q The street which is in the foreground of the picture, 
what street is that? 









A This is Colorado Street, 

CAPTAIN FACE: I offer this picture in evidence, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 

accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No, 129 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) All right. V/here did you go after 
you went to the Price house*? 

A We went first in an alley which faces California Street. 
We were there for a while and then a group of soldiers came 
in front of the gate and placed a machine gun. It was there 
for about 30 or 40 minutes. One of my companions, Mr. 
Arrastia and another one, Mr. Ezcurra, we re trying to tell 
or show to the Japanese that there were plenty of women and 
children with us. 

Q Where did you say the Japanese came with the machine 
gun? 

A Through California Street. They didn't came into the 
house. They were just in front of the gate pointing the 
machine gun towards us. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I ask that this be marked for identifi¬ 
cation. 

(Photostatic copy of plan of 
Price house was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 130 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) I show you Prosecution Exhibit No. 

130 for identification and ask you what that is. 

A Yes. It was — 

Q Wait a minute. What is this Exhibit 130 for identifi¬ 
cation? 
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A This seems to be a plan of the Price house. 

Q Does that accurately show the arrangements in the yard 
of the Price house 0 
A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 

accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 130 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Where was the Japanese with the 
machine gun? 

A Right in front of this gate here (indicating). Our 
group was here and the machine gun was right here (indica¬ 
ting) . 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will the record show that the witness 
is indicating the gate marked "south main gate" on Colorado 
Street. 

Q (By Captain ~ace) What happened? 

A The machine gun was there for quite a while and finally 
the soldiers left with the machine gun and then, thinking 
that the place was not safe, we went into the kitchen of 
the house. 

Q Before you go further, why did you go to the Price 
house? 

A The Price house seemed to be the strongest building 
in the block. There v/as a large garden all around and we 
thought it was the safest place, because there were plenty 
of fires going around and, besides, plenty of pieces of 
burning timber falling down. We thought that it was a 
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good protection for all of us, 

Q Is that a very substantial mansion, that house? 

A Yes, sir. It is built of concrete. 

Q All right. You testified that you and your group of 

friends went into the kitchen of the house. What time was 
that? 

A It was probably about 3?00 o’clock in the afternoon, 
o What happened then? 

A We were there until about 4:00 or 4:30 and then soon 
we heard noises and shouts. v 'e looked through the windows 
and we saw a group of about ten or twelve Japs coming in 
shouting and shooting in the air. 

Q Where did they come in? 

A That group came through the main gate in California 
Street. 

Q Will you point on Exhibit 130 which gate you mean? 

A This one here, sir (indicating); the one marked "south 

main gate" in the plan. 

Q On Colorado Street? 

A Yas. 

Q Wlnat happened after the Japanese came in? 

A Then they shouted "Out everybody!". And we had to 
get out from the kitchen. When we were right in the garden 
we saw one of them pointing to the garage. On our way to 
the garage they started shooting with the machine gun. 

Q Just a minute. Did you come out of the house? 

A Out of the kitchen; yes, sir. 

0 That is in back of the house; right? 

A Yes, sir; in back of the house. 
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Q And where did you go then? 

A They were pointing to the garage. 

Q Garage? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you went to the garage? 

A We didn't have time to reach the garage. 

Q Did you start to the garage? 

A They started shooting before we reached the garage. 

Q And you were between the back porch and the garage when 

they started shooting? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many of them were in your group? 

A About 25 persons. 

Q Will you look at Exhibit 130 and show where your group 
was when they started shooting? 

A Right here (indicating). We were coming down through 

the staircase here and on our way here (indicating). 

Q You are indicating the area between the word "porch" — 
A "Porch". 

Q — and the garage** 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What were they shooting at you with? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q What were they shooting at you with? 

A First they started with machine gun; then there were 
three officers started shooting their pistols and some of 
the soldiers with their rifles, 

Q What did you do then? 

A 7/ell, we fell all down, most of us wounded, some 
killed, and we remained there for quite awhile. While we 
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were on the ground there they shoot twice. Then they were 
going around kicking the bodies. Anybody moving was bayo- 
netted or shot at. 

Q Yes. 

A We were there until about 7:00 o'clock. It v/as al¬ 
ready getting dark. In the meantime the Japs found some 

liquor in the house. 

Q What time did they first shoot at you? 

A It was probably about a quarter to 5:00 or — 

Q And from then until 7:00 o'clock you were laying there 
in front of the garage? 

A Yes, sir; pretending to be dead. In the meantime I 
could hear other people shouting and crying. One of them was 
one of my sons. 

Q Were these other people all in your group or were there 
other groups in the yard? 

A There were plenty of other groups in the yard. 

Another group of Japs came in through the Colorado 
gate and they started shooting at the other people over there. 
I think that there were about 300 people in the yard. When 
we came out we saw some of them laying around the wall dead 
or apparently dead; others around the air-raid shelter. The 
Japs were also shooting at them. 

0 Yes. 

A Then about 7:00 o'clock, as I was telling you, they 
found some liquor and I think they got drunk. They started 
singing these kind of Japanese songs with clapping hands. 

Q Where did they find the liquor? 

A Where did they find the liquor? 
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Q Yes. 

A I think there was some in the Price house because later 
on I v/as looking for water for my daughter-in-law v/ho was 
dying and I found a lot of broken bottles of Japanese whisky. 
Q All right. Go on. 

A Then they came out shooting and singing, kicking the 
people around. Anybody moving v/as bayonetted again. That 
is the way they finally killed one of my sons, George, And 
then they urinated on our bodies. And then they found a 
pig roaming around. They brought the pig there and they 
forced the pig to run over the bodies and to lick the blood 
on the floor. 

Q How long did this go on? 

A Oh, until about, it v/ould be 7:00 or 8:00 o’clock. It 
was very dark and, I tell you frankly, I couldn't consider 
my mind. 

0 How many Japanese did you see urinate on the bodies? 

A I can't tell exactly. About three of them, because 

one was quite close to me. 

Q What happened then? 

A After all this v/e remained there very quiet because 
we were afraid that at any time they would come back. Fi¬ 
nally it was quite dark. I don't know exactly what time, 
maybe 9:00 o'clock. We went to the chicken coop in the 
back of the house and v/e remained there until early in the 
morning. Then before sunrise we left that place and most 
of the group went into the ruins around. We found former 
air-raid shelter and we went over there and we were there 
until the Americans liberated us. 
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A I think there v/as some in the Price house because later 
on I v/as looking for water for my daughter-in-law v/ho v/as 
dying and I found a lot of broken bottles of Japanese whisky. 
Q All right. Go on, 

A Then they came out shooting and singing, kicking the 
people around. Anybody moving v/as bayonetted again. That 
is the way they finally killed one of my sons, George, And 
then they urinated on our bodies. And then they found a 
pig roaming around. They brought the pig there and they 
forced the pig to run over the bodies and to lick the blood 
on the floor. 

Q How long did this go on? 

A Oh, until about, it would be 7:00 or 8:00 o'clock. It 
v/as very dark and, I tell you frankly, I couldn't consider 
my mind. 

0 How many Japanese did you see urinate on the bodies? 

A I can't tell exactly. About three of them, because 

one was quite close to me. 

Q What happened then? 

A After all this v/e remained there very quiet because 
v/e were afraid that at any time they would come back. Fi¬ 
nally it was quite dark, I don't know exactly what time, 
maybe 9:00 o'clock. We v/ent to the chicken coop in the 
back of the house and v/e remained there until early in the 
morning. Then before sunrise we left that place and most 
of the group v/ent into the ruins around. We found former 
air-raid shelter and we went over there and v/e v/ere there 
until the Americans liberated us. 
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CAPTAIN PACE: I ask that this be marked Exhibit 131 
for identification, 

(Photograph of rear of Price 
house was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 131 for identifi¬ 
cation.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Exhibit 131 for 
identification and see if you can tell what that is? 

A Yes, sir. This is the picture of the back of the 
Price house showing at the right the garage in front of 
which my four sons were killed, 

0 Do you see that tin building in the foreground? 

A Yes. 

Q Was that there then? 

A No, sir; it wasn’t. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer this picture, 131 for identifi¬ 
cation, in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 

accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 131 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give the names of the 
people that you know to have been killed in the Price yard 
during the period you have Just described? 

A Well, there were my children — 

Q Give their names. 

A Joseph Bover Carcereny; he was 25; my daughter-in-law, 
Dolores Bastida; their son, who v/as two years old, Jose Maria 
Carcereny; my other son, George, who was 15. I remember also 
of Mr. Ezcurra, who v/as also killed; Mr. Enrico Arrastia. 
There were also two Indian gentlemen. I don't remember their 
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0 Chandumal? 

A Yes, that's right. They were from the Isadras family 
living just across the street. Mrs. Estela Carpi. 

Q How about Doolamal? 

A These two people were from the Isadras family. 

Q Those were the Indians? 

A Yes, sir. Mrs. Estela Carpi also. 

Q These people that you have named were in your group of 
25 or 30; is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q ’’’in you describe the shooting in the rest of the yard? 

A The Jap soldiers came through Colorado Street and most 

of the people were around the wall. I suppose that they 
went over there to reach sane kind of protection and they 
started shooting to them in the same way as they did to us. 

Q In the whole yard how many people do you estimate were 
killed that afternoon? 

A Oh, maybe 250 or 270. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

LIEUT. COL. HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There were no questions by the 

Defense. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mrs. Soucheiron. 

ROSARIA SOUCHEIRON 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION 


Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Rosaria Soucheiron. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 129 Legarda Street. 

Q Where did you live on February 10, 1945? 

A In Ermita. I don’t know the numbor. 

Q What street was it? 

A Pennsylvania Street. 

Q Which one? 

A Pennsylvania Street, 

Q Between what streets? 

A (No response). 

Q You were on Pennsylvania Street betv/een what other 

streets? 

A I was new there, so I can’t say. 

Q All right. 

A That was not my home, you know. 

Q Do you know where the Price house is? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you go there on February 10, 1945? 

A Yes. I went there. 

Q About what time? 

A About l'tOO or 2:00. 

Q In the afternoon? 

A In the afternoon. 

Q V/hat did you do after you got there? 

A We took shelter in the kitchen. 

Q Describe what happened after you went into the kit¬ 

chen of the Price house; 
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A Around 6:00 o'clock there came some Japs at the door 

of the kitchen and knocked three times. At last we opened 
and came out, 

Q Yes. 

A They told us to go to the yard near the garage, and 

when we turn around they machine-gunned us. 

Q Who did? 

A (No response). 

Q Who machine-gunned you? 

A Those soldiers, but there was an officer. 

Q One officer you saw's 

A I saw one officer. 

Q How many times did they machine-gun your group? 

A Three times. First when we were starting and two 

when we were down. 

Q And after they machine-gunned you what did you observe? 

A They came three times to kill those that moved, 

Q V r ell, ~ 

A They came — 

Q Why did they come the first time? 

A They came to shoot the Carcereny — Joseph Carcereny — 

Q Why? 

A (continuing) — and his baby. 

Q Yes. 

A The baby was crying. And the second time they came 

when my niece, Mari Carmen,was crying for water. 

Q Yes. 

A And the third time they came when my baby sister was 

crying (witness sobbing bitterly). 
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Q Just one more question, please. How many members 

of your family were killed there then? 

A Six. 

CAPTAIN PACE: All right. Thank you very much. 

COL. HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mrs. Franco. 

LORETO GAMBOA FRANCO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name, please? 

A Loreto Gamboa Franco. 

Q You will have to speak louder, Mrs. Franco. 

A Loreto Gamboa Franco, 

Q Where do you live? 

A 554 Pennsylvania. 

Q Where did you live on February 10th? 

A 554- Pennsylvania. 

Q Did you go to the Price house on February 10th? 

A I went to the yard of the Price house. I did not go 

to the house. 

Q What time was that? 

A 4:30. 

Q What happened after you went to the Price yard? 

A After 15 minutes I saw several Japanese on California 

Street with machine gun in their hands. 

Q What did they do? 

A Machine gun. They fired the machine gun. 
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Q Where was the machine gun? 

A On the left arm. 

Q Where? 

A A small machine gun. 

0 Where was it? 

A In the left arm. 

q The Japanese was holding it on his left arm? 

A Yes. 

Q And who was he shooting at? 

A Everybody. 

Q In the yard? 

A Yes. 

Q How many people were in the yard, do you think? 

A More than 200 people in the yard, 

q How were they located in the yard? Were they in 

the middle or around the walls? 

A The people around the walls, scattered all around 

the yard. 

0 How long did the Japanese shoot at you with this 

small machine gun? 

A About 30 minutes. 

Q How long? 

A I do not remember how long, but it was about 20 to 

30 minutes. 

Q Then what did they do after they shoot at the neople 

around the wall? 

A Two Japanese went around and shot one by one. 

Q What did they shoot with one by one? 

A Revolver, 
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Q How long did that last? 

A They went around four times. 

0 Four times? 

A Yes. 

Q How many people do you think the Japanese killed in 

that yard? 

A 200. 

q Can you give the names of the people that you know 

were killed there? 

A The Carcereny family. 

Q Yes. Hov/ many were in that family? 

A There v/ere four killed in their family. 

Q All right. And who else? 

A My family, four. 

Q How many in your family? 

A Four. 

Q Four in your family? 

A Yes. Ledesma, three; Nograles, one; Altavas, one. 

Q One? 

A One. 

Q Yes. 

A Manuel Tuazon; Tangulan. 

Q Yes. Anybody else? 

A I don't know the others. 

Q How about people that were wounded? Do you know any¬ 

thing about those who were wounded? 

A I know Joaquin Maranon; Mrs. Nograles. 

0 Yes. Anybody else? 

A I don't know. 
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Q How long did that last? 

A They went around four times* 

0 Pour times? 

A Yes. 

Q How many people do you think the Japanese killed in 

that yard? 

A 200. 

q Can you give the names of the people that you know 

were killed there? 

A The Careereny family. 

Q Yes. How many were in that family? 

A There v/ere four killed in their family. 

Q All right. And who else? 

A My family, four. 

Q How many in your family? 

A Four. 

Q Four in your family? 

A Yes. Ledesma, three; Nograles, one; Altavas, one. 

Q One? 

A One. 

Q Yes. 

A Manuel Tuazon; Tangulan. 

Q Yes. Anybody else? 

A I don’t know the others. 

Q How about people that were wounded? Do you know any¬ 

thing about those who were wounded? 

A I know Joaquin Maranon; Mrs. Nograles. 

q Yes. Anybody else? 

A I don't know. 
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Q How many of your family v/ere killed? 

A Four. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Col, Honrtrix) Were the Japanese Army or Navy or 

Uorines? 

A Marines. 

COL. HENDRIXs No further questions, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much, Mrs. Franco. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mr. Maranon. 

JOAQUIN MARANON 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name, please, 

Doctor? 

A Joaquin Maranon. 

Q Where do you live? 

A At this time? 

Q Yes. 

A 651 Lipa Street, Sampaloc. 

Q Where did you live in February, 1945* 

A 552 Pennsylvania, Ermita. 

Q Do you know where the Price house is* 7 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you go there on February 10, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Describe where you went and what happened. 
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Q How many of your family were killed? 

A Four. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Col. Kondrix) Were the Japanese Army or Navy or 

u«rines? 

A Marines. 

COL. HENDRIX: No further questions, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much, Mrs. Franco. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mr. Maranon. 

JOAQUIN MARANON 

called as a V7itness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name, please, 

Doctor? 

A Joaquin Maranon. 

Q Where do you live? 

A At this time? 

Q Yes. 

A 651 Lipa Street, Sampaloc. 

Q Where did you live in February, 1945° 

A 552 Pennsylvania, Ermita. 

Q Do you know where the Price house is 0 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you go there on February 10, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Describe where you went and what happened. 








A In the afternoon of February 10th, because of the 

fire in the neighborhood of our house, I went with my wife 
to the house of Mr. Price at the back of my yard. At first 
we went Into the kitchen of the house and then later with my 
wife we moved to the yard and rested against the wall. There 
we saw my house and other houses in the neighborhood under 
fire and after that we went into the air-raid shelter in the 
middle of the yard. While there and talking about the de¬ 
struction we suffer, all of a sudden a girl of about 16 years 
old rushed inside the shelter and shouted "Japanesei Japanese 
Q Will you look at Exhibit 130 and state whether or not 

the place marked "site of air-raid shelter" correctly sho vis 
where you vie re on that afternoon? 

A Yes, sir. That is the air-raid shelter where we went 

inside. 

Q What happened after the girl shouted "JapaneseJ 

"JapaneseJ"? 

A A few minutes after that we heard shots and then later 

the Japs approached us and from the entrance of the air-raid 
shelter machine-gunned all those inside the shelter. 

Q Yes. What happened then? 

A All of a sudden I saw that several of those in the air¬ 

raid shelters were killed with their brains out — with their 
skulls destroyed. Then I noticed that my face was somewhat 
paralyzed and I feel that blood was gushing from my face. I 
asked my wife whether she was wounded and I was surprised to 
find that she was wounded very severely in the leg. 

Q Yes. 

A Then the Japs lefts us and vie nt around in the yards 
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shooting those that were resting outside. We heard these 
shots, and after that they came again and started to machine- 
gun those in the air-raid shelter. 

Q This is the second time? 

A That is the second time, 

q All right. 

A What I did was to take shelter among the dead and I 

told ray wife to lay low so that we would not be hit again. 
Then when they left, when it was almost dark, we started to 
leave the air-raid shelter and went outside of the shelter. 

0 What did you see outside 0 

A Outside of the shelter we saw dead all around and some 

wounded. 

Q How many dead and wounded did you see in the Price 

yard and the air-raid shelter? 

A I could not count definitely, but to my estimate there 

must be about three hundred persona dead and wounded. 

Q V’ill you give the names of any of the dead that you 

can identify? 

A Mr. Pedro Franco and his children. 

Q How many children? 

A Two children. 

0 All right. 

A And his mother-in-lav/. 

Q What is her name? 

A Then the Carcc-reny children who were occupying the 

lower floor of my house, 
r Yes. 

A The Galans. 
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Q How many Galans? 

A I think there are three: the wife, the child — I 

mean, the son, and I think another one. There are also 
others like the wife of Hr. Altavas: Mrs. Concepcion 
Altavas. 

Q Yes. 

A The two servants of Mr. Carcereny. 

Q Yes. 

A The wife of Mr. Carcereny; the wife of Mr. Zebala. 

q Yes. Anybody else? 

A Dr. Santo Domingo. 

Q How about wounded? 

A Wounded, there are several; Mr. Carcereny was one, 

I saw him on the ground wounded. And several others, but 
I could not give the names now, 

Q How long were you in the hospital after this incident? 

A I was in the hospital for two months and a half, 

o How long was your wife in the hospital? 

A My wife stayed for three months and a half and is 

still — when she came out she v/as not perfectly cured. 
CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine, 

COL.HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you, Doctor. 

(Witness excused) 
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FRANCISCO del ROSARIO 
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called as a v/ltness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follov/s: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 

0 (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Francisco del Rosario. 

Q You will have to speak louder than that. 

A Francisco del Rosario. 

Q Your address, please? 

A 1329 Anacleto. 

Q What do you do for a living now? Do you work? 

A Yes, sir. I work for the funeral director of the 

Quiogue Funeral Parlor. 

q What were you doing in the month of February 194-5? 

A In the month of February 19*5 I was working for the 

firm hired by the 37th Infantry Division. 

Q What were you doing for the 37th Infantry Division? 

A I was supervising the burial of civilians and enemy 


dead. 


q In your capacity of burying the dead, did you go to the 

Price yard at the corner of Colorado and California Streets 
in Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did you find there? 

A I found 15 bodies.in a pigpen, and about 25 bodies 

in the- air-raid shelter, and 50 bodies scattered all over 
the yard. There were about six or seven in the garage, 
n What was the condition of these bodies? 

A Those bodies in the pigpen v/ere not burnt, but they 
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were beyond regognition, because they were already decomposed 
and bloated up. Those in the air raid shelter were not 
burned, either, but those in the garage were burnt, and 
also those in the yard. 

Q I-Iow many bodies do you estimate you found in the Price 
yard? 

A We buried between 90 and 100 bodies, sir. 

Vfere those civilian or military personnel that you 
buried? 

A Those were all civilian, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: That completes the case on Bill of 
Particulars No. 99. 

CAPTAIN HILL: May it please the Commission, the next 
incident to be presented will be Bill of Particulars Item 
No. 27, the German Club Maasacre. 

The first witness is Francisco Lopez. 

'fiir, I made a mistake. It is Bill of Particular Item 

98. • • ' 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is the Defense ready to proceed 
with the Item 98 in the Supplementary Bill of Particulars? 
CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You are ready? 

FRANCISCO LOPEZ 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name, please, 
to the Commission? 

A Francisco Lopez. 

Q Where do you reside, Mr. Lopez? 

A At 239 -San I.arcelino, I used to reside. 

Q Where do you reside at this time? 

A In Anacleto. 

W And in what business are you engaged in the City of 
Manila? 

A I am the representative in the Philippines for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Hayer Pictures. 

Q Where did you reside during the first part of February, 
1945, with reference to the German Club Building and premises 
here in Manila? 

A I resided just around the corner, near the intersec¬ 
tion of San Luis Street and San Marcelino Street. 

Q How far distant from the German Club would you say 
your residence was? 

A I don't know very exactly, but approximately about 50 
to 80 yards. 

(A map was marked Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 132 for Identifica¬ 
tion. ) 

Q I hand you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 132 and ask you 
to state what it is, if you know. 

A This is an almost exact map of the district v/here we 
resided, showing the German Club, my house, the house of my 
mother, my aunt's house, and the other neighbors living 
around us. 
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Q Are each of the building aroimd the German Club, in¬ 
cluding your home, designated in some manner on this exh'bit? 
A Yes, they are; all of them. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I offer in evidence Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 132, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 132 
for Identification was received 
in Evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) During the first part of February 
of this year, Mr. Lopez, were you forced, with the other 
members of your family, to leave your home? 

A Yes, we were. 

Q Why were you forced to leave your home? 

A First, because of the shelling that was taking place, 
and then because the Japs burned our houses. 

Q And on what day did you leave your home? 

A Approximately — I don't know exactly, but it was 

shortly after the 4th; it must have been around the 5th or 
the 6th. 

Q And how many members of your household accompanied 
you at the time you abandoned your home? 

A Approximately between 12 and 14, several of us. 

Q And when you left your home, where did you and the 
other members of your household go? 

A We took refuge underneath the building of the German 
Club. 

Q Now, I wish you would tell the Commission, briefly, 
about this refuge under the German Club; describe it to 
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them the best you can. 

A This refuge underneath the German Club is between 
three and four yards — I mean, feet -- high, and we had 
to stoop down; we couldn't stand up. We either had to 
crawl around or sit on our — just sit down, because it 
was not high enough for us to stand up, and it was a large — 
probably one and a half times the size of this room, and it 
was all in one piece, extending the whole area of the 
German Club Buildings. 

While these other fellows were doing that, these 
Japanese were out facing us with their guns pointing at 
us. Naturally, with 1,500 people there, approximately, 
there was a big commotion. Women and the kids lost their 
heads and started screaming, yelling "Tomadachi.' Tomadachi" 
Q What does that mean? 

A "FriendsJ We are friends I" We tried to explain we 
were friends, not enemies; we were non combatants who 
were civilians. And then, when we saw ’./hat was coming to 
us, somebody — I can't remember who — decided that maybe 
we could move them by having the women, some of them who 
had small kids who were still suckling, sir, go out and 
show them; but then Hr. Ohaus^ the chief of the German 
Community there, who had asked us to stay there all those 
days, and had been having us there out of pity, because we 
had no shelter to to during those days — he told us to 
wait, and he went out and talked to the Japanese officer 
who was outside, and I know he tried to explain that that 
was the German Club, and we were all non-combatant civi¬ 
lians, neutrals, taking refuge there; that there was no 
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them the best you can. 

A This refuge underneath the German Club is betv/een 
three and four yards — I mean, feet — high, and we had 
to stoop down; we couldn't stand up. We either had to 
crawl around or sit on our — just sit down, because it 
was not high enough for us to stand up, and it was a large - 
probably one and a half times the size of this room, and it 
v/as all in one piece, extending the whole area of the 
German Club Buildings. 

While these other fellows were doing that, these 
Japanese were out facing us with their guns pointing at 
us. Naturally, with 1,500 people there, approximately, 
there was a big commotion. Women and the kids lost their 
heads and started screaming, yelling "Tomadachi.' Tomadachi.' 
Q What does that mean? 

A "Friends] V le are friendsJ" We tried to explain we 
were friends, not enemies; we were non combatants who 
were civilians. And then, when we saw what was coming to 
us, somebody -- I can't remember who -- decided that maybe 
we could move them by having the women, some of them who 
had small kids who were still suckling, sir, go out and 
show them; but then Hr. Ohaus^ the chief of the German 
Community there, who had asked us to stay there all those 
days, and had been having us there out of pity, because we 
had no shelter to g> to during those days — he told us to 
wait, and he went out and talked to the Japanese officer 
who was outside, and I know he tried to explain that that 
v/as the German Club, and we were all non-combatant civi¬ 
lians, neutrals, taking refuge there; that there v/as no 
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reason to harm us. But they pushed him in, just the same, 
and when he came back, naturally, the woman volunteered 
with the little kids, those v;ho had small kids in their 
arms, to go out. But when they vent out over the fire and 
they knelt before those Japanese soldiers and the officers, 
what they did is with the bayonet to stick the kids and 
throv/ them out, and right there and then they grabbed most 
of them by the hair, tore off their clothes, and started to 
abuse them. 

Q That is, the women? 

A The women, yes. 

Q Just tell the Commission what they did to the women 
there. 

A We, then, inside — some shouted "TomodaehiJ" -- asked 
for mercy, and yelled "TomodaehiJ TomodaehiJ", still trying 
to beg mercy. They still went and abused them. 

I remember one particular case of a girl who, I doubt 
very much if she was over 13 years of age, at least 20 of 
them took advantage of her, and some of them went so far as 
to not only abuse her, but cut off her breasts and make fun 
of it. Most of them enjoyed it, and they had fun while 
doing itj 

At first I thought, in that flash of a moment — I 
thought that they were drunk, that there was something 
wrong, because I couldn't understand how a human being 
could do that — cut off the breasts of a young girl after 
she had been abused while she was naked there. And one of 
them even grabbed one of them in his hand (illustrating), 
and making fun to the others about it, and the others 
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laughed.' 

Then after that., in three cases at least, three girls 
I saw that when they were through wit i them and they were 
laying there — I doubt whether all of them were still 
alive, but one of them, at least, I saw that she was still 
heaving — they poured gasoline on their heads and set fire 
only to their hair, to let them die a lingering death that 
way. Some of us, during that time, naturally thought it 
was better to go out and get shot or stabbed, rather than 
be burned alive and be roasted inside. We had to decide 
that in the flash of a moment. My mother embraced all my 
brothers and sisters, and told them "Y/e might as well stay 
in here, because you see what they are doing outside." But 
the fire was getting worse and worse, and the smoke and 
everything was getting unbearable, and my mother kept 
saying "Don’t go out, because it will be worse outside. 

If we have to die, let’s die all together in here." 

Then I told her, "Mother they can’t do those things 
to me. I am a man. And if you don't mind, I prefer to go 
out and get it over with once and for all. I don't have 
the courage to be roasted alive in here. I want to go 
out and die like the others who have ventured to go out," 
the men who had been stabbed and fired at, and they were 
laying all sprawled around there, I don't know how many 
of them, but several were scattered around the club. 

So she said, "If you decide that, go ahead. You have 
my blessing. I will see you later, probably." Then my 
younger brother followed me, and a next door neighbor by 
the name — a next door neighbor —.and the three of us 
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jumped over the fires, and while I v;as trying to put out 
the fire which my clothes had caught, they shot my brother 
right through the heart; and my next door neighbor, they 
shot him right through the head. But as I was jumping 
around to put out the fire that my clothes had caught, es¬ 
pecially my pants, they fired at me, but probably because 
I was writing with pain they caught me only on the left 
foot. Then I fell down from the pain, and I half-way 
fainted from the pain and the shock, all the time thinking 
that that v/as a bad dream, that it was a nightmare, that I . 
had to wake from it; because I couldn't see how anybody, 
at their worst — I hadn't heard, in the worst of horror 
stories or horror pictures or books, anything like thatJ 
It couldn't be possible.' 

And I lay there dazed. And during that time I saw 
more women who had ventured to crawl over the barricade 
and escape outside, being abused; they were all abused. 

And while that was done to them, like sadists, they en¬ 
joyed it and they made fun of it.' That is one thing that 
I can never understand and never forgive.' 

Q Nov;, what kind of a floor was in this shelter? 

A The floor was made of rubble and dirt, and even some 

strayed dead cats that had taken refuge there, and I can 
see the refuse, cement and other things, that had been 
left there probably since the building was erected. 

Q And what kind of a ceiling was there on this shelter? 

A Partly cement and partly wood. The wooden floor of 

the building was over us, and also the cement arches that 
were supporting the building as tiusses or beams. 
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Q Were there any trenches dug underneath the bu&ding? 

A There was one that we had dug just to be able to get 
in more easily from the entrance, under one of the arches. 
Q Do you recall the time of day on the 5th or 6th 

that you and the other members of your household went to 
this refuge? 

A Yes, sir. It was — the first time we went there 
was around two o'clock in the morning, because we found 
out that the Japs were coming to the houses and taking 
the women to the church right next door. 

Q Which church was that? 

A San Marcelino Church. And they were abusing them, 
sir, so I was the first to run in to the German Club, 
climb over the barbed wire fence with my mother and the 
other women, and I went to the German Club at two o'clock 
in the morning and begged them to please let me hide my 
women among them, because I didn't want them taken to the 
church for the same purpose. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Pardon me, please. 

If it please the Commission, we move that all of 
that part of the answer v/hich had to do with what the 
witness heard from some unidentified source be stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter read the last 
question and its answer? 

(Last two questions and answers read.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we ask that all of the answer 
except the part v/hich v/as responsive to the question, 
namely, as to what time he went to the German Club, be 
stricken. I think the word "because" appears there; 
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starting with the word "because," and everything thereafter, 
we ask that it be stricken. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I think it is entirely proper, sir, 
that he relate to the Court the reasons why he and the 
other members of his household sought this refuge. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Hill) When you arrived there at this 
refuge with the members of your household, can you tell the 
Commission about how many other civilians were in the 
refuge then? 

A I couldn't say exactly, because it was very dark. I 
know there were other voices, and other people who were 
crawling in, but I couldn't tell you exactly how many. 

I know there were others, but it was so dark, and we 
couldn't even light a match for fear of being found out. 

Q And you say that you went there on the 5th or 6th. 

For the few days following that, were you and the members 
of your household able to leave that shelter for purposes 
of relieving yourselves, or to get food or water? 

A Yes, we were, for the most necessary things only. 

V/e used to sneak out. 

Q For how long a period were you able to do that? * 

A Five or ten minutes. 

Q I mean, for how many days did that privilege continue? 

A Oh, for two or three days, that is all. I couldn't 

tell exactly, because those days were such to us that I 
couldn't count them, and I didn't have a calendar before 
me. It was two or three days, more or less. 

Q Wore you and the other members of your household 
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still underneath this shelter on the 10th of February, 194-5? 
A Yes, we were. 

Q And on that date did you see any Japanese in the 
vicinity of the German Club Building, any members of the 
Japanese Imperial forces? 

A Many of them. 

Q How many would you say to the Commission that you 
saw there? 

A Probably around 100 or more. 

Q On this day, did these members of the Japanese Imperial 

forces do anything in the way of harming the civilian non- 
combatants that had taken refuge in this shelter? 

A Yes, they did. 

Q Just relate to the Commission the details of what 
took place there that day. 

A On or about between twelve and one o'clock in the 
afternoon, some of us were just starting to have our lunch, 
whatever we had been able to get hold of to eat underneath 
that club, when all of a sudden some came back saying that 
they had been told they couldn't leave the premises under 
the club, not even for the most necessary things, like 
going to the bathroom. We were all surprised that all of 
a sudden they should restrict us in there, because all 
along we had not expected anything like that. 

Then, before we knew it, and while we were commenting 
on it, all of a sudden a cordon of about 15 to 20 Japanese 
came down and knelt all around the building, facing us 
outside the building, but facing the openings we had all 
around us, just as if prepared to kill anybody who came 
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out of that place. 

Q Let me interrupt just a moment. On the 10th, at the 
time the Japanese surrounded the building, can you give the 
Commission an estimate of how many civilians were gathered 
beneath the shelter? 

A Approximately between 1,200 and 1,500 people. 

Q Now, go ahead with your story. 

A Then at the same time, while they were all around, 
surrounding us, some of them came down with the very stuff 
that we had left in the hall of the club upstairs, our 
clothing, packages containing some food, medicines, and 
those same things plus dirty rags which they picked I don't 
know where; they threw it down and formed with it a barri¬ 
cade around us, right up against the building, surrounding 
the openings we had through which we came in and out of. 

And then we saw them pour gasoline all over that barricade, 
and we smelled the smell of gasoline right over us, too, 
in the building, and in a matter of a few minutes they 
started putting fire to all that, and the fire started all 
around us. 

Q Mr. Lopez, when you used the word "abused," do you 
mean raped? 

A They were raped, absolutely. 

Q And after you had gone outside of the shelter and 

were out there on the ground, did you see other women 
abused? 

A Yes, I saw more of them abused. 

Q Did you see other women's hair ignited? 

A Absolutely. 
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Q What else did you see regarding these women? 

A One of them was raped at least by 16 or 20 fellows, 
one after the other. And the others were the same way. 

All of them screamed for help, some were shouting, calling — 
they were all Catholics — they called on all the saints in 
Heaven to protect them. About that time, three American 
planes flew over us very, very low, and one of them yelled 
for help and asked, begged in the voice that was still left 
in her, that they drop a bomb to finish their suffering 
once and for all; and another one yelled, at the same time, 
"How about some parachutists?" She screamed and yelled for 
some parachutists to come down and save them, but neither 
parachutists or bombs came down to finish their tortures. 

Q Now, when you left this shelter to go through thi3 
barricade of fire, do you have any idea how many people 
wore underneath this shelter? 

A About two-thirds of us still. 

Q Two-thirds of the original group? 

A Yes, sir, approximately. 

Q Had the rest attempted to make their escape the same 
as you did? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When you left the shelter was the floor, the wooden 

floor above you, burning? 

A Yes, it was starting to burn, starting to crackle all 
over us. 

Q Did any of that floor drop around on the ground? 

A In some of the places it was starting to drop over 

us. 
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Q How long did you remain in your original position on 
the ground outside of your shelter, after you were shot? 

A I don't know, because that was such a moment of 
torture and horror that I couldn't tell you. I only st:$ed 
there as long as I was trying to come back to myself, try¬ 
ing to figure out what I was going to do. 

Q Do you think it was a matter of minutes, or several 
hours? 

A A matter of probably several hours. 

Q Were you conscious during that entire time? 

A I was conscious. I came back to myself, and I was 
conscious enough to figure out that the only thing left 
for me, in so far as I couldn't get up and run, because 
they had shot me through the left foot, was to pretend I 
was dead so that they wouldn't shoot me again. 

Q While you were on the ground there, near the German 
Club Building, did you see the building afire, and finally 
fall to the ground? 

A Yes. I was aware that the building caught fire all 
around, all the woodwork of the building was on fire, and 
I heard my brother and my mother, and all my family, 
screaming inside; I have heard them and practically seen 
them burned alive inside, those of them that stayed. 

Q Now, can you give the Commission your judgment of 
about how many people, how many civilians, lost their 
lives there at the German Club Building by gunfire, bay¬ 
oneting, or by the fire from the building, on that day? 

A I claim there must have been over 1,000, closer to 
about 1,500, including all the small kids, because all the 
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families from around, as they had burned all our houses — 
we all had to take refuge in the only building which they 
hadn't taken for themselves, which was the Gorman Club — 
and most of our families had many small kids, so that in¬ 
cluding the small children, even as young as two or three 
months old, like some of them had, must have been as many 
as 1,500 people. I claim there must have been close to 
that. 

Q Now, you have referred to the Japanese; were these 
Japanese that you saw around there members of the Imperial 
Japanese armed forces? 

A Absolutely. 

Q And the people who had taken refuge underneath this 
shelter, were any of them armed in any way? 

A Yes, they were armed. 

Q You moan the civilians that were underneath the 
shelter? 

A No, absolutely; not even a stone. 

Q Did you see any of the 1,500 civilians that you have 
testified about in any way resist the members of the 
Japanese armed forces there at the German Club that day? 

A None. No one resisted except — I want to recount 
something else. My houseboy, when he did jump out of the 
fire with a small child — 

Q How old was your houseboy? 

A He must have been between 20 and 25. 

Q Was he a Filipino? 

A A Filipino. 

Q And what was his name? 
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A A non combatant. Bernardin Callo. 

Q Go ahead and tell the Commission what you saw happen 

to your houseboy. 

A He was carrying a small kid who was about two years 
old, and the Japs run after him, and one of them, who had 
only the arm that some of the Japs had, which was a spear 
at the point of a bamboo stick, with tusks coming out of it, 
something resembling the savages' spears which old time 
barbarians carried with them — he went and stuck the kid 
right through with it. The father went — and he is about 
the only one who put up a fight — he fought the Jap, and 
I think he must have done harm, because they took it very 
badly on him. They grabbed him, and instead of killing him, 
they tied him against a pillar of my garage, and then one 
of them tore down his pants, and with something that I 
think was a bayonet they cut off his sexual organs and 
stuck part of it in his mouth. And then the three who 
were still around, they laughed and enjoyed it, just like 
sadists, dirty sadists, absolutely.' Because they enjoyed 
it, and they showed it.' 

(A photograph was marked Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit No. 133 for 
Identification.) 

Q Mr. Lopez, I hand you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 133 
and ask you to state to the Commission what it is, if you 
know. 

A This is a photograph of what is left, of what used 
to bo the German Club. 

Q Do you have any idea about when that was taken? 

A When this picture was taken? 
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Q Yos. 

A Sometime in the late months., after — 

Q In the month of September? 

A September, approximately. 

Q This year? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 133. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 133 
for Identification was received 
in Evidence and so marked.) 

(A photograph was marked Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit No. 134 for 
Identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 134 and ask you to state what it is, if you know. 

A This is a photograph of part of the German Building, 
German Club Building, showing an entrance, one of the arch¬ 
ways underneath the building which we used as the easiest 
way to get in and out from underneath the building. 

Q I call your attention to the front and left-hand side 
of this photograph. Is that the front porch which you tes¬ 
tified about? 

A Yes, that is the front porch. 

Q And you will notice an opening on the side of that 

front porch. Is that one of the openings that was used 
by the refugees to go in and out of the shelter? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And I call your attention to the other openings 
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along the side of the building. Were those openings like¬ 
wise used a3 a place of ingress and egress to this refuge? 

A They were. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence Prosecution’s 
Exhibit No. 134. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution’s Exhibit No. 134 
for Identification was received 
in Evidence.) 

(A photograph was marked Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit No. 13? for 
Identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution's Exhibit 
No, 135, and ask you to state what it is, if you know, Mr. 
Lopez. 

A This shows the mound where I think most of the bodies 
that were recovered after the massacre have been buried. 

Q Where is that mound, or mass grave, located? 

A That is in the ground around the German Club. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Wo offer in evidence Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 135. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

THE WITNESS: May I say something else? I forgot it. 
CAPTAIN HILL: Ask the Commission. 

The witness — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS' You may proceed. 

THE WITNESS: There was one special incident that I 
forgot to tell you about, that I think is very important. 
There were two sisters of Filipino nationality who were 
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also with us under that building. I would rather not give 
their names out here, unless you neod them — I would give 
them in writing, then, — because I wouldn't like the press, 
or anybody, to give out the news, because I know they still 
have very close relatives, probably in this same building, 
who would be very hurt and grieved to know how they died, 
because I only gave them an account of it in the best way I 
could, to just let them know that they died in that massacre 
without telling them an Incident that was particularly cruel 
These two sisters rushed out from underneath the 
building, and one of them was attacked; the younger one was 
attacked by several Japs right away. The other one, who is 
elder and much stronger, an extraordinarily large girl for 
her age -- she put up a fight with the others. They suc¬ 
ceeded in tearing off her clothes, but they couldn’t lay her 
down on the ground like the other one, like they had done 
with her younger sister, and because she fought tooth and 
nail to defend herself one of them hit her right between 
the head and shoulders with something I couldn't see — in 
the . flash of that moment I couldn't see whether it was a 
bayonet or something else — but I know this; That she 
fell to the ground practically decapitated. Probably her 
head was attached by only a very little flesh, or something 
like that. But right after that, although she was dead, 
more than dead, this fellow right away jumped on her and 
abused that dead body; he raped her, although she was 
already dead. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Mr. Lopez, I will ask you if there 
is any other incident relative to the murders at the German 









Club, which you desire to relate to this Commission. 

A Any other murders? 

Q Any other incident which you haven't told tho 
Commission about, that you desire to relate to them. 

A Yes. After a few hours — it must have been that I 
was laying there conscious that everything was going on, 
and after I had seen most of the building collapse in 
fire over my family and the other families that were in 
there, and their screams died out little by little, and 
the screams and yells of the girls around me, and their 
moans also died, I finally crawled to an air raid shelter 
that belonged to one of the neighboring houses there. It 
was covered, partly, with the ruins of the house that had 
collapsed over it. 

So, thinking that was the safest place for me to 
hide in, I crawled inside inch by inch until I got in 
there, and I stayed in there. And while I was there and 
the night fell, others crawled in little by little. Some 
were women, and among them a few men; all of them hurt, 
either by bullet wounds, bayonet wounds, and very bad 
burns. 

We were about in there — that was a shelter that 
could take care only of about five people, sitting down. 
So, being ten of us, we had to squeeze in. We could 
hardly even sit comfortably, and every time one of us 
moved a little someone else would yell "Look out for my 
wound, my burns," so that we were all in suffering in 
there; ten of us, exactly. 

When the next day cane, and a little ray of sunshine 
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and light could come in through, we looked at each other 
and we verified that wo were exactly ten. 

We stayed there for two or three days. The bombs 
were raining around us, and we couldn't even sneeze nor 
cough, because the Japanese were still around us, over us, 
walking even right over us, but they didn't find us. We 
stayed very quiet. We were getting hungrier and thirstier 
each time, and finally when the night came again -- I think 
on the second day, it was — one of us found a piece of 
burned iron right inside that shelter, and between all of 
us, when we noticed that the Japs were a little farther 
from us, we dug a little well which was a few inches deep 
by the time a little water came out of it. And that 
muddy water we drank to keep alive. 

But on the third or fourth day a bomb or a shell fell 
quite close to the air raid shelter where we were hiding, 
so that a hole was opened, and knowing the Japanese 
around it would see us through it and catch us, probably, 
we ran out of the shelter for the first time. 

Two of them were dragging me, because I couldn't 
walk on my feet, nor much less, still, run, because my 
foot had swollen up, my foot was swollen, and I could 
only crawl. We all run towards, first, the church, but 
we saw that they were right at the very tower of the 
church, firing towards the other side of the river. 

Every building around had Japanese in it, and they were 
all firing, seemingly towards the northern side of the 
river. The only place we thought they had deserted, be¬ 
cause we didn't see any of them in it, was the neighboring 
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building of the St. Teresa's Academy. Some one of us 
yelled, "Let's run to it. They have abandoned the St. 
Teresa's Academy." So all of us went toward that building, 
but when we were about to enter it, a few yards from the 
main entrance, which was piled and barricaded with sand 
bags, we saw that all of a sudden several heads of those 
Japanese jumped out from under cover, and they fired at 
us again. 

Q Did they kill any of this group of ten? 

A Five fell down dead. Or, at least everybody except 

the two that were holding me by the hand, and who had 
helped me get that far. Then we naturally fell down from 
the shock and from the firing, we automatically and in¬ 
stinctively fell down with the others. The others we saw 
had been struck and killed. Then the two who were right 
beside me and had been holding me -- one, who v/as an old 
man by the name of Joaquin Navarro, a Filipino citizen, 
aged between probably 70 and 80 years old, and his 
daughter-in-law who was wounded from the massacre on the 
10th, but was still alive — both of them were lame, each 
one on one side of mine. They told me, while wo were pre¬ 
tending to be dead, "This is worse than death itself. 

What do you say if the three of us get out and take the 
last chance left? Let's raise a handkerchief to them to 
show them that we are non-combatants, that we don't want 
to fight them. Let's kneel before them and just plead for 
mercy, that they let us go to the hospital," because my 
foot was getting worse and her bayonet wounds were getting 
unbearable, "and if they kill us, that is better than 
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living this way. Anyway we die of hunger or thirst, because 
it looks as if the Americans will take a little longer than 
we expected for them to cross the river and rescue us. 1 ’ 

So I told them, "Well, if both of you are of that 
opinion, let's do it." 

So the girl on my left-hand side, who was Mr. 

Navarro's daughter-in-lav/, she said, "I will untie the 
handkerchief around my burn on the left hand and I will 
raise it before we even get up, and as soon as I count 
three, let's the three of us got up and walk towards them." 

And I said, "All right." 

She raised the handkerchief, and they didn't fire 
then. She counted three, and both of them got up at the 
same time and were raising me up to walk with them, when 
the Japanese in the St. Teresa's Academy fired again, and 
both of them fell mortally wounded, by my side. There was 
blood spurting out of the neck of the girl, and old man 
Navarro had been hit right in the kidneys; there is where 
he said he felt the pain. Both of them yelled for water, 
they kept asking for water, but I couldn't get up; by my¬ 
self, I couldn't get up. 

Q How long did they live after they were shot this time? 

A She died in a matter of a few minutes, and he lived, 

I think, a few hours, because I lay there again in agony, 
in mental agony, not knowing whether I should get up and 
let them shoot me and have it over with once and for all, 
and I told old man Navarro, who could still talk, "I think 
I will get up, even on my knees, and put up my hands, so 
that they will fire at me. I don't v/ant to live. I have 
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lost all my family, all my possessions, my home, every¬ 
thing I had in the world. VYhat is the use of living with¬ 
out anybody, not anything?" 

And he told me, "Don't do that. When for the third 
time they haven't hit you, there must be a mission for you 
in this world" — and there is — "to tell the truth of 
what they have done to us. Try to live, just to tell 
whoever gets to this side from the Americans, to tell them 
what has been done to us. You have to live if nothing 
else than for that, because if you don't, as we can see 
you are the only survivor, maybe the only survivor on this 
side, the Americans will come in and believe what this 
Japanese wants them to believe: that in their strenuous 
effort to regain this side of the river, their Celling 
has destroyed everything and killed us,” which would be a 
terrible lie, because the Japs had done it all ahead of 
the Americans coming on that side. 

Q How many members of your family were killed at the 
German Club? 

A I didn't count them, but it v/as my mother, my 
brothers -- 

Q How many brothers? 

A Two brothers. My sister, a cousin who is just like 
a sister because we had just adopted her; my old aunt, my 
uncle, my cousins — I don't know how many of them. 

Q How many Filipino servants were killed in your house? 
A Between five and six. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for at least ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Comrission will be in recess 
for r> t least ten ninutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENEH;I REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Coni'ission has received n notion fron the Chief 
Defense Counsel for additional copies of the record. This 
motion is not allowed by the Commission, but Counsel is 
advised that, if they wish to do so, they nay apply to the 
appointing authority. 

C/.PT/IN HILL: The first witness, please. 

HELENA RODRIQUEZ 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXANIN/TION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you st*te your name to the 
Comrission, please? 

A Helena Rodriquez. 

Q Can you speak a little louder and speak for the Com¬ 
mission so that they can hear you. 

A Helena Rodriquez. 

Q How old are you? 

A 21. 

Q v 'h~t is your nationality? 

A I'm a Filipina. 

Q ’here do you reside? 

A At present? 

Q At present? 

A 6 Manga Street, Santa Mesa. 

Q Arc you employed now? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q ’ftere? 

A At the General Engineer District. 

Q Are you married or single? 

A I am single. 

Q ’There wore you living during the first pert of Febru¬ 

ary, 1945? 

A At 278 Zobel Street, Ermitn. 

Q How frr distent was your home et th^t time from the 
German Club Building? 

A About a. couple of blocks. 

(] A couple of blocks? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you forced with the other members of your house¬ 
hold to lceve your home during the early part of February 
of this year? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you relate to the Commission the reason and 
circumstances for your leaving your hone? 

A ’"ell, it was on February 6th, Tuesday, that the — 

Q Speak up a little louder. 

t It was on February 6th, Tuesday, that the Japanese in 
our district ordered everybody to evacuate the place, and 
they told everybody that they were going toi-trawi the place 
and it was very dangerous for civilians to stay there. So 
we were told to go south toward P p n Luis Street, and that 
is where we wore heading for with all the neighbors and 
everybody carrying and evacuating the place. And then when 
we reached Pah Luis Street I saw my eldest brother waitlpg 
for us there because he couldn't get home. The Japanese 
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wouldn't allow him to cross the- small bridge that was on 
San tarcelino r treat. So my brother was staying for three 
days in the house of a friend of r.y mother, and that is where 
wo stayed until the 8th of February. 

Q And on the 8th of February where did you and the other 
members of your household go? 

A On the afternoon of the 8th we transferred to the 
shelter of the German Club, because th">t sane afternoon a 
shell struck the living room of the house of fcrs. Bcreciarde, 
the house of my mother's friend. So on the afternoon of 
February 8th we transferred to the shelter of the German 
Club. 

Q ’-Then Y° u transferred to the shelter near the German 
Club, Hiss Rodriquez, whrt members of your family or your 
friends accompanied you there? 

A l.y mother, my four brothers. 

Q And any other friends that accompanied you? 

A Yes. There were two other ladies. 

Q I hand you the Prosecution's Exhibit No. 132, which 
is a plat showing the location of the German Club and the 
buildings surrounding, and ask you to point out on this 
plat for the Commission where you and the other members of 
your family took refuge there in the German Club yard. 

A This shelter here (indicating). 

Q That is the object marked on the pla.t as "Air Raid 
Shelter" and to the left and a little below the German Club 
Building on this plat; is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q 'Then you arrived there at this shelter on the 8th , 
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how many persons were in the shelter? 

A Well, that afternoon there were very few people there 
because the other neighbors were still in their houses, but 
wo stayed the whole night there and the next day there were 
more people cor.ing in. 

Q That was the day of the 9th? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And how rr.ny people care to th^t particular shelter 

where you were on the 9th? 

A Well, I counted then and there we re around 50 persons. 

Q And did all of those 50 persons, together with your 

fnnily, renain there on the night of the 9th and were there 
on the day of the 10th? 

A That's right, sir. 

Q Then on the 10th of February did you see any Japanese 
members of the Japanese Imperial forces in the vicinity of 
this shelter and the German Club grounds? 

A Yes. It was on the 9th we saw Japanese around. 

Q //hen you first saw then? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many did you see there on the 9th? 

A Well, I saw several of then guarding the San 2Jarcelino 
Church. 

Q *' ,? ere there any there in the German Club grounds on 
the 9th? 

A Yes, sir. Thoy were walking around there. 

Q Then on the 10th did you see members of the Japanese 

Imperial forces there in the German Club grounds? 

A Yes, sir, I saw them and I spoke with then. 
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Q On the 10th did you see these Japanese hern or 
rolest any of the civilians that were gathered there? 

A The Japanese, you mean, were they armed? 
q Did you see any of the Japanese harm any of the civi¬ 
lians? 

A No, sir; I didn't. 

Q On the 10th? 

A ell, on the corning, no. It was in the afternoon 

when they started killing everybody. 

Q Of these 50 people that were in your shelter in the 
yard there, v/ere they all civilians? 

A That's right, sir. 

q Vere any of then armed in any way? 

A No. Nobody was armed. 

Q And were they nen, women or children? 

A They were men, women and children. 

Q Just tell the Commission wh*t transpired there on 

the Gerran Club premises on the afternoon of the 10th as 
you see it from the air raid shelter where you were. 

A 'Veil, it was on the afternoon of the 10th and we 
were inside the shelter with my mother, my two brothers. 

All of a sudden we heard screams and cries outside and also 
we heard some explosion and we didn't know what it was, 
and after that we saw several things lying at the entrance 
and exploding, and then we knev; that they were hand grenades. 
And when the h^nd grenades exploded, the shelter was very 
small and it was filled with smoke and it made everybody 
cough. Well, they kept on throwing hand grenades, and I 
remember two people inside were hurt, and I remember there 
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was a baby about a month and a half there who was half dead 
with the smoke. 

Well, everybody was crying; children were running 
about in confusion. There were several who pleaded "Let 
the children go out! Let the children go before the 
Japanese!? because we knew th~t the Japanese were "soft" 
on children. So they na.de the suggestion that several of 
the children go out and among then v/^s ny brother of 11 years 
old. So he and four other boys went out, and I don't know 
what happened. After that I s«w ny mother crying and she 
told me that my brother — She said, "Your youngest brother" — 
his name was /ugusto -- "he ir out there on the ground. 

He is dead. They have shot Mr." 

Q ’-hat happened to th:. other four beys that left the 
shelter with your brother' 

A They were killed, too. Ky mother saw them. She was 
near the entrance. 

Q Then after that tell the Commission what happened 
there in the shelter. 

A Well, after that more grenades landed at the entrance. 
There was horrible smoke that made everybody cough. And 
then my mother, I think she couldn't breathe anymore and 
I was right beside her. She went out to the entrance and 
she was already almost out of the shelter and she pleaded 
before the Japanese, and when she saw that the Japanese were 
going to kill her she stepped back, but she didn't have time 
to hide herself. And then I saw a hand grenade thrown at 
her and it killed her. 

Q Were any other people killed at the same time as your 
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mother? 

A No, sir. 

Q Go ahead and tell the Cor." is Sion \.xi*t -:lse happened 
there in that particular shelter. 

A For the moment I just sat there and stored at her. 

I couldn't believe what I saw. ’.'ell, again — -o I v/ent 
inside the shelter and I stayed there in the corner and I 
got hold of a piece of cardboard and started fanning myself, 
because I could hardly breathe anymore with the sroke, and 
then nore hand grenades ware thrown in, and then after that 
everything w«s quiet and everybody was quiet, too. Then a 
Japanese went inside with r. candle — 

Q Cane inside of the shelter? 

A Yes. He even had the nerve to ask if we had any 
firearms or pistols or guns, and we told him that v/e had 
nothing, that we were civilians, ilh&t v/e were Spanish. 

And you should have heard the children pleading before the 
Japanese, asking to have mercy on them. 

Well, after that the Japanese went out -- (pause) — 
and then everything was quiet for a moment, and then again 
I heard a very strange noise outside, something like paper 
burning or dried grass. And then there was another man 
inside the shelter. The nan and I v/ent to the entrance to 
see what was going on, and then we saw both entrances were 
covered with fire. There were many people inside the 
shelter. So we were trapped in with fire at both entrances. 
Then everybody began screaming. 

Well, r.y sudden impulse was to jump out. The man was 
the first one to jump out and I followed him through the 
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flaming entrance to the shelter. 

Q "ere you burned at that tine? 

A Yes, that is how I got r.y burns. 

Q .Vhere were you burned? 

A Here on the arns (indicating), there on the legs 
(Indicating). 

Q Will you show the Commission the burns that you 
received on your leg at th"t tJnc? 

A I have this one here, then another here, too, and then 
another on the knee (indicating). And also my face was 
burned, my hair, and all :iy am r s burned, too. 

Q Did you receive anv other wounds or injuries at that 
tine? 

A Yes, sir. I have shrapnel wounds in ny leg. 

Q Just tell the Commission where the shrapnel wounds 
are. 

t Right here on the leg (indicating). I got those 
several days later. 

Q You did not get those that day? 

A No. 

Q At the tine you left the a.ir raid shelter and ran 
through the fire to the entrance, do you know what happened 
to the other people that you left in the shelter? 

A Veil, yes. vVhenwe jumped out, right outside of the 
shelter was a foxhole and I fell into the foxhole ^nd the 
man who jumped with me fell into the sane foxhole, and then 
a little while later two other people fell on top of me. 

It was another girl, ny companion, n nd the other survivor 
and another nan. 
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Then we Just pretended to be dead. We lay there. 

The Japanese were walking around, and after a while we heard 
screams, and I guess it was people who remined in the 
shelter who were being burned alive. There was screaming end 
crying for help. Oh, I don't know] And I had one of ny 
brothers inside] 

After th^t we just pretended to be dead. Ve didn't 
move at all. The Japanese were walking around. Then I guess 
the first man who jumped out with me, he must have been so 
scared that he stood up and run away. I don't know what 
happened to him. I think he was shot by the Japanese. 

Q Did you see his body later? 

A No, I didn't see him anymore. 

Q Do you know what happened to the people who remained 
in this shelter where you were? 

A I guess they were burned alive, because they were 
screaming. And the next day I saw the shelter and everything 
was burned. 

Q Do you think that there were 50 people in that shelter? 
A Well, r little less. 

Q A little less? 

A Yes, because several walked out and several were killed 

outside. 

Q <Yhcn you first went in this air raid shelter on the 
German grounds, did you see other people gathered in other 
places ^round the German Club? 

A Yes, sir. There were many people in the shelter. 

The Gorman Club, it w^s e very big shelter there. 
q Were you close enough to that to have °n opinion as to 
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how many people had taken shelter underneath the German Club? 
A Veil, ny estimate would be about 800 people, 

Q Did you see the Gernan Club Building? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see it burn? 

A Yes, sir; I saw it burn. 

Q Did you see any people attenpt to escape fror. there? 

A No, I didn't see it because call the time we were inside 

the shelter and we didn't dare to go out. Sometimes I used 

to peek out of the entrance there. It was then when I saw 
the German Club burning r.nd I saw the Japanese around. 

CJ When you left your particular refuge or shelter had 
the Gorman Club Building burned at that time? 

A Yes, sir; it was burned already. 

Q And when you left the shelter did you see any dead 
bodies around the premises? 

A Veil, yes. There were dead bodies. After that there 
was still the man ^nd the other girl and myself there in the 
foxhole, and then I guess the Japanese must have known that 
the man was alive, because we heard them coming towards our 
foxhole. The nan was right beside me and I heard then talk¬ 
ing, and then I saw how they lifted the man from the foxhole, 
and I guess — There were two Japanese. They bayoneted him 
in the chest one after the ocher and I heard the slashes he 
received on the chest, ^nd the nan kept screaming ■'nd asking 
for help. 

Well, ny companion ~nd I, we just laid there pretending 
to be dead. And so *fter having done with the nan, they just 
left him lying there agonizing and I thought I was going to 
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be next. So I guess I said my last prayers and after a 
while, well, I didn't hear the Japanese anymore. It was 
probable they left. So we just remained there without moving, 
my companion :'nd me. 

Well, our foxhole was practically covered by a roofing 
sheet and a mattress. After a while we heard the Japanese 
coming toward our foxhole again. I didn't know what they 
were talking, but I heard then say something about "gasoline". 
That is what they did. They poured gasoline on the roofing 
sheet. 

Q Did you smell the gasoline? 

A Yes. They poured gasoline on the roofing sheet and 
on the mattress, and some of it fell on my body and ny clothes. 

Well, after that they set it afire. The mattress 
caught fire and the fire was several feet high, and it was 
a miracle that my clothes didn't catch a.ny fire. So we just 
stayed there right under the fire for about 20 minutes. I 
don't know how we lost consciousness. So that is how we 
stayed. And then while the roofing aheet and mattress were 
burning, the Japanese were still around. They wanted to 
see if we were dead, but we just la.y there and didn't move 
at all, just like that. 

So little by little the fire wa.s put down, but we took 
no chances and remained like that until dark. 

Q And then were you able to make your escape from the 
grounds there? 

A Tot yet, sir. We stayed, in the German Club for about 
four or five dpys. ’-Veil, when it wa.s dark I heard voices 
of boys calling for someone, and then it was so dark I thought 
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maybe it w"s safe for ne to look "round. So I got out of 
the foxhole with my companion "nd we looked "round. It was 
surrounded by dead bodies. Right inside the foxhole wrs 
the baby's charred body black all over. Then we saw the man. 
He had his chest full of holes and I saw him covered with 
blood, and my dress was covered with blood. 

Then we heard a moan from the other foxhole. We went 
to the next foxhole and I saw a girl who was agonizing, 
asking for water. I don't know who she was, but I couldn't 
give her any water because I didn't know where the water wns. 
So we saw so many dead bodies around, they were black all 
over and burned. Then we called them and we went to the 
foxhole that wns right beside ours, so we asked them whn.t 
happened. One of the boys was crying beside the dead body 
of his mother. It was there lying beside him. Then the boys 
told me how they were lucky to escape the Japanese. I don't 
know how they did. it. But when we went to the foxhole of 
the boys we stepped, on a body and. we looked and saw that it 
was the body of the husband of my companion. 

Q Could you tell how he had been killed? 

A Yes, sir. He had his back full of holes, too. Ho 

was bayoneted. 

Q Could you recognize any of the other bodies that you 
saw there? 

A Yes, I saw another body that was burned, I guess. It 
wns all black and. it was a body of one of the boys who got 
hurt inside of the shelter, received by a grenade. 

Q Did you recognize any of the other bodies there besides 
the two that you have mentioned? 
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A No. We didn't see anymore, We wanted to look further 
but we were afraid the Japanese would see us. 

Q Vi11 you tell the Commission how many members of your 
family and their names who lost their lives at the German 
Club Building? 

A '"ell, I lost four brothers and ny mother. My mother's 
name was Remcdios Rodriguez, ky eldest brother was Alverez 
Rodrigues; the second one was Vicente Rodriguez; and then 
Alfonso Rodrigues, and the youngest of 11 years was Augusto 
Rodriguez. 

CAPTAIN KILL? You m-^y cross-examine. 

cross-examin; tion 

Q (By Colonel Hendrix) Would you st~te whether the 
Japanese were army, navy, or marines? 

A I guoss they were marines, because they had olive 
uniform. 

COLOREl KRNDRIX: That's all, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all, Miss Rodriguez. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN HILL: Mr. Losa. 

ENGF./CIO LOSA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, w-s examined and testified ns follows: 

DIRECT SXALIN/TION 

Q (By Captain Kill) Will you please state your name? 

A Engr-cio Losa. 

Q Where do you reside, I r. Losa? 

A Now, sir? 

Q Yes. 
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A I an residing at 6 Uli Uli Street; Aviles, San Miguel. 

Q And what is your occupation or job at the present time? 

A I nm ?. harbor pilot. 

Q ,r ’here did you reside during the first part of February, 
1945? 

A I was residing at 267 San Iarcelino. 

Q ’ttiere was that with reference to the location of the 
German Club premises? 

A That's not far from the German Club. It's about two 
or three hundred neters. 

Q Did you have occasion, together with the other members 
of your family, during the first part of February to go to 
the Gerrr.n Club Building? 

A During the first of February? No, sir. 

Q The first part? The first 10 days of February? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And will you tell the Commission the occasion for you 
and your family going to the German Club Building? 

A It was on the 8th of February in the afternoon when 
the shelling was active and in our shelter we thought that 
we couldn't stay any longer because a. shell hit the roof, 
and naturally we had to look for another shelter. So we all 
decided to go out from our shelter, and finally we landed at 
the German Club as we knew that there were shelters on the 
premises. 

Q Y/ere other people in the neighborhood taking shelter 
at the sane place at th°t time? 

Yes, sir. 

And when you arrived "t the German Club what part of 
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A I am residing at 6 Uli Uli Street? Aviles, San Miguel. 

Q And what is your occupation or job at the present time? 

A I am ?. harbor pilot. 

Q ’’’here did you reside during the first part of February, 
1945? 

A I was residing at 267 San I.arcelino, 

Q ''/here was that with reference to the location of the 
German Club premises? 

A That's not far from the German Club. It's about two 
or three hundred meters. 

Q Did you have occasion, together with the other members 
of your family, during the first part of February to go to 
the German Club Building? 

A During the first of February? No, sir. 

Q The first part? The first 10 days of February? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And will you tell the Commission the occasion for you 
and your family going to the German Club Building? 

A It was on the 8th of February in the afternoon when 
the shelling was active and in our shelter we thought that 
we couldn't stay any longer because a shell hit the roof, 
and naturally we had to look for another shelter. So we all 
decided to go out from our shelter, and finally we landed at 
the German Club as we knew that there were shelters on the 
premises. 

Q V/ere other people in the neighborhood taking shelter 
at the same place at th°t time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And when you arrived at the German Club what part of 
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the building or groi^-ids did you and your family gc to? 

A We went under the main building. 

Q Under wh"t part of the rain building? 

A Tlvt r bout underneath of the oorch of the main building. 

Q And was there a. concrete ceiling over the port of the 

shelter tlrt you and your family were in? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You were not under the wooden part of the structure? 

A No, sir, 

Q How many people would you say were gathered there 
under the shelter of the German Club on the day that you got 
there? 

A Approximately around not less than 500. 

Q And after that did other people cone to the shelter? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did they continue to core there until the 10th? 

A I couldn't tell exactly, but I thought they must have 
cone there. 

Q And on the 10th do you have a judgnent as to the 

number of people that were under the- building, both in the 

part that you were in and the nart under the wooden structure? 
A I couldn't tell you exactly, but I think a little bit 
more than 500 . 

Q And were you in th^t shelter when the building was 
set afire? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what did you do when the building was set afire? 

A The building was burning. I took hold of my two boys 

and my wife and went out of the side and went to the ruins 
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of the next building. 

Q Are your wife and children alive now? 

A No, sir; they are all dead. 

Q And how v/ere they killed? 

A I can’t tell you exactly because I haven't seen them, 
because I separated fron them when there was panic all over. 
Q '"ere they killed there at the German Club? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On the 10th of February? 

A On the 10th of February, 1945. 

Q Do you know the names of any other persons who were 

killed there at the Gorman Club on that date? 

A I know several of them. 

Q Will you give those names to the Commission? 

A There were the Eueno family: that's the mother, Mrs. 
Bueno; Mr. Bueno; two daughters, and one son. The Ortez 
family: Hr. Ortez, Mrs. Ortez, one daughter, one son. The 
Levy family: Hr. Levy, Mrs. Levy, IDrnesto Levy, Rene Levy, 
and ..ngela Gaya so. There were the Navarro family: Mr. 
Navarro, Mrs. Navarro , three daughters, his son, with a 
wife. The Lopez family: Hrs. Lopez, Mario Lopez, Cecelia 
Lopez, T enardo Lopez, and the wife, Mrs. Lopez. I don’t 
remember some of the names. 

Q Do you have n judgment as to the approximate number 
of people that lost their lives there at the German Club 
Building on the 10th of February, 1945? 

A As I told you, more than 500, 

Q Were any of the civilians that you saw in your part 
of the shelter armed in any way? 
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A I haven't seen nobody armed. 

Q Did you see any of the civilians there that day resist 

in any way the members of the Japanese armed forces? 

A I haven't seen nobody. 

Q Do you know who set fire to the German Club Building? 

A The Japanese. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross-examine. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN HILL: Miss Marbas. 

ASUNCION R. MARBAS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EX/MIN/TION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name, please? 

A Asuncion R. Marbas. 

Q And where do you live, Miss Marbas? 

A 145 Burgos street, Cabanatuan, Nueva Ecija. 

Q How old are you? 

A 25. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q And prior to February of this year what was your 

profession or occupation? 

A I was a practicing nurse. 

Q And during the first part of February of this year 

where were you nursing? 

A I was taking care of General Nathorst. 

Q What was General Nathorst's first name? 






A I don't quite remember. 

Q Was he a Filipino? 

A He is an American. 

Q And did he live here in Manila? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know what his profession or occupation was? 

A He is a retired general of the Philippine Constabulary. 
Q Of the Phillippine Constabulary? 

A Yes. 

Q But he was rn American? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know how old General Nathorst was? 

A Ho was 82 years old. 

Q And were there other members in his family? 

A His wife and daughter. 

Q v 'hat were their names? 

A His wife was — I have forgotten the name. I think 
it was Charlotte. 

Q Charlotte? 

A Yes. 

Q And where was the Nathorst home in February of this 
year? 

A It was one of the Lopez /partr.ents near the San 
liarcelino Church. 

Q And about how far was that from the German Club 
promises? 

A One house was in between. 

Q And were you there with General Nathorst and his family 
on the 8th or 9th of February, 194-5? 
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A Yes, I was. 

Q Were you and the Nathorst family forced to leave the 
hone on that dry? 

A r 'e were not forced to leave our own house, but wo left 
it because the Japanese one night tried to enter, and we were 
so frightened -- nil the girls ~ 

Q Speak to the Commission. 

A (Continuing) — that we decided to leave with the 
Nathorst family for extra protection. 

Q And where did General Nathorst and the rest of the 
household go? 

A V/e went to the Cas tana gas house. 

Q And how long did you remain there? 

A For about two days. Then we took shelter in the 

German Club. 

Q Did any others accompany your grout) of four to the 
German Club? 

A The General, the mother, the daughter, and me. 

Q And when you arrived at the German Club what time of 
the day was it? 

A It was before lunch. 

Q That was on the 9th of February? 

A Yes, on the 9th. 

Q And where did you go in the German Club Building ? 

A General Nathorst and myself didn't go directly to the 

building, but wc wont to the air raid shelter in the yard 
because the General was too weak and he would have been forced 
into those crowded places at once without preparing where he 
was to stay. The mother and the daughter prepared a place 
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for him end Inter in the afternoon about 6 o'clock we trans¬ 
ferred him to tho first floor of the German Club, 

Q How long did the General and yourself remain there on 
the first floor of the German Club? 

A The first night he stayed on the first floor and I 
stayed with him v:ith the mother and daughter. The next morning 
we transferred him downstairs because the shelling were get¬ 
ting quite bad, 

Q Underneath the building, you moan? 

A Yes, in the shelter. 

Q And then during the day of the 10th were you and the 
three members of the Nrthorst family underneath the shelter 
when the building v/as set afire? 

A Ve were underneath. 

Q And what did you do when the building caught fire, if 

anything? 

A In the first confusion everybody tried to rush out, 
but I didn't because I knew it would be quite fatal for me, 
and I tried to take refuge behind the mattresses that were 
lying about. I took refuge behind the mattresses because 
tho first tine I saw a grenade hit a mattress it exploded, 
just the cotton part of it. Then I took refuge behind 
several mattresses. Afterwards the hand grenades were thrown 
at me. 

Q Inside the shelter? 

A Yes. About six times. 

Q Did you see anybody killed by those grenades? 

A Not killed, but wounded. 

Q How long did you renain underneath the shelter after 
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the building was set afire? 

A I would say for about 30 minutes more. 

Q And then you left the shelter? 

A Yes, then I left the shelter. 

Q And in leaving the shelter were you injured in any way? 

A No, I just got a few first degree burns, I suppose. 

Q Wore you injured Inter that day? 

A Yes, I was. 

Q Tell the Commission how you were injured Inter that 

day. 

A '.‘/hen I — Right after I vr.s under the German Club then, 

I decided to run towards the stone wall towards the church. 

I found a hole by the stone wall and I inserted myself in 
between the wall to get extra protection. I stayed about 
30 minutes, and the building was burning furiously. I 
couldn't move or do anything to get out, because there was 
a sentry right at the corner and farther away. 

Q Was this sentry a Japanese? 

A He was a Japanese. 

Q A member of the Japanese Imperial forces? 

A Yes. 

Q Go ahead. 

A And then he took pot shots at any moving object, and 
I thought it would be not wise to move right then. And then 
after a few minutes he left the place. After a while, when 
he was quite far from, the place he left, I went to that sane 
spot and in a few minutes after I started looking for other 
sentries. I f^und none were about, and then I took shelter 
in a foxhole next to the German Club and then I pretended 
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that I wps dead. About 30 ninutes later 3 Japanese talking 
gaily with themselves found me and just poked at my buttocks 
three tines. They didn't do it quickly, but they just sort 
of edged the bayonet little by little. 

Q They bayoneted you three times? 

A Yes. 

Q Go ahead. 

A I felt so mad and. so bitter and so full of hatred that 
I didn't show it, I didn't scream; I just crunched my jaw 
and pressed ny little saint and prayed so hard that I didn't 
give a little bit of sound. Then they thought maybe I was 
dead. Then later they took pieces of rags soaked in gasoline 
and then tried to surround ry head. 

Q Where did they place these rags with reference to 
your head? 

A Near ny head about this high (illustrating), near 
my hair. 

Q On the ground near your hair? 

A Yes. Then they struck several matches, but it wouldn't 
light. So they threw the whole box at me in disgust. Then 
later, after that, about 3 minutes after, they come back 
with the choicest part of chicken and ruir. and then put it 
right over ny head, thinking that I was quite hungry and that 
I would grab it and drink it. But I didn't. Then after a 
while they left me in peace. 

Q When you loft the shelter underneath the Gcrnan Club 
was General Nathorst there? 

A I didn't particularly notice because there was quite 
great confusion and everybody was stepping on everybody, 
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and, you know — 

9 iici s Lrs. Nathorst and the daughter there? 

A They tried t-> get out iirtedi* tely and I lost track of 

them. 

Q Was the General able physically to n:ove about? 

A He was not. 

Q And do you know what happened to the General and Krs. 
Nathorst and their daughter Charlotte? 

A I don't know wh*t hr.ppened to then. 

Q Have you seen then since that day? 

A No. 

Q Have you heard anything pbout then since that day? 

A No. 

Q And the last that you saw then was underneath the 

shelter of tho Goman Club? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You nay cross-exarine. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

("itness excused) 
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H/JOR OPINION: If the Commission please, sirs, this 
case is called the "Shell Service Station Massacre," des¬ 
cribed in Supplemental Bill of Particulars paragraph 101. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is the Defense prepared to proceed 
with item number 101 in the Supplemental Bill of Particu¬ 
lars? 

(No response.) 

Is the Defense prepared to proceed with item number 
101 in the Supplemental Bill of Particulars? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Hereafter, then, unless there 
is no objection by the Defense, the Commission will assume 
that you are prepared to proceed with any items in the 
Supplemental Bill. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, our practice has been and will be 
to notify Defense Counsel in advance of the cases in the 
Supplemental Bill which we desire to take up the following 
day. 

ANG BE 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Esperanza Uy, was 
examined and testified through the Interpreter as follows: 

DIRECT EX/MIN/TION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please give your name. 

A (By Interpreter) Ang Be. 

Q Age? 

A 38. 

Q Address? 

A She lives in Foler, 34 Soler Street. 
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Q Nationality? 

A She is Chinese. 

Q Married or single? 

A She is married. 

Q V/here were you living, or where did you reside on 

February 11, 194-5? 

A Isaac Peral Street, Paco District. 

Q Do you remember the number of the street? 

/ She does not remember. 

Q Do you know this Dee Cho Lumber Yard? 

A She knows them. 

Q v'ere you living in that yard? 

i\ She resides in the upper apartment. 

Q On 11 February 194-5* between 3 and 4 o’clock in the 

morning, where were you? 

A Between 3 end 4 she was in the air raid shelter. 

MAJOR OPINION: I would like, sir, to suggest to the 
interpreter to use the pronoun "I" instead of "she. 11 

THE INTERPRETER: All right. Thank you. 

Q (By Major Opinion) w ’ith whom were you in the air 

raid shelter? 

A (Through Interpreter) I was with my relatives, my 

immediate family, and a few persons that took refuge in 
our lumber yard. 

Q i"ho were tho members of your family who were with 

you? 

A I was with my husband, my sister-in-law and brothers- 

in-law, and my mother-in-law. 

Q Can you mention the names of your children and your 
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husbnnd's name? 

A My husbnnd's name is So Ting, eldest daughter 

So Shno Hsiu. 

Q What was her age? 

A Eldest daughter 17 years. 

Q Proceed. 

A The second child is a son, his name is So Shao Ching, 

13 years old. 

Q Who else? 

A A son three years old. 

Q what is his name? 

A So Shao Pi. 

Q Y/hile you were in the air raid shelter on that morn¬ 

ing, has anybody visited you? 

A I was with my immediate family and nobody came, 

and the enemy came in. 

Q How many were you inside the shelter? 

A Approximately 50 persons. 

Q ^hat was the nationality of those persons? 

A The greater mejority are Chinese, and a few Fili¬ 

pinos with us. 

Q Has any armed force come to visit you that morning? 

A The armed forces with their arms, came into the air 

raid shelter. 

Q who? 

A Japanese soldiers in their fatigues. 

Q How many were they? 

A About 15 or 16 of them. 

Q Was there any officer with them? 






A I saw only one officer with r. sword. 

Q 'That did these soldiers do with you? 

A They did nothing except to drive us out of the r.ir 

raid shelter. 

Q Has r.ny Japanese soldier gone inside the shelter 
where you were? 

A Yes. The Japanese cane into the r.ir rr.id shelter, 

Q Hov? nony soldiers v. r ere they? 

A I sr.v; there \;erc only two. 

Q Hov; r.bout the rest? ’ here v;ere they? 

A The rest — r.s I erne cut, I sr.\7 the rest standing 

in the doorway of the r.ir rr.id shelter. 

Q V/hr.t did the Jr.pmese soldiers soy, if they sold any¬ 
thing to you, inside the r.ir rr.id shelter? 

A They sr.id nothing, but to drive us awry. 

Q Did you all go out of the shelter? 

A Everybody erne out of the r.ir raid shelter. 

Q The 50 nore or less persons who were inside the 
shelter? 

A Nobody stayed in the air raid shelter. 

Q Vr'here were you taken? 

A V/e were first driven out of the air raid shelter, 
and they node us stand at the doorway. Later on we were 
driven to the gasoline station nearby. 

Q All of you wore taken to the gasoline station? 

A Everybody was taken to the- gasoline station. 

Q V/hat did you do at the gasoline station? 

A V/e were r.iade to stand, the boys in one section and 

the wonon in another section. 
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Q Hoy; nr.ny v;cro there in ycur section? 

A Mere then 20. The vronen \/ere ncre then 20. 

Q Hoy; ebout p.cn end boys; hov? nany were they? 

A The boys were about ncre then 30. 

Q After you had grouped into sections, where v/cs the 
fenelc section taken? 

A I personally was in the gasoline station, whereas 
ny conpenions v;ere taken tc the banana trees, near to the 
banana trees. 

Q Where were these banana trees with reference to the 
gasoline station? 

A The banana, trees v/ere at the beck of the gasoline 
station. 

Q Was that across the street? 

A It was just — the banana trees v;ere near the station 
et the corner, near the house v/here they stayed. 

Q Hoy; nany persons were taken to the banana trees? 

A I have no definite lcncvledge of the nunber. 

Q Hoy; ebout your section? V/here y;c.s your section 
taken? 

A All in all there Y;ere 12. 

Q My question is, Y;here were you taken from the gasoline 
station? 

A Y/e were driven to the back of our house. 

Q "here was that situated? 

A The house was Just back of the gasoline station. 

Q Has there anything happened to ycur section? 

A Nothing happened except that a Japanese started to 
stab the people. 
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Q Who were these people? V/ho were these people who 
were stabbed by the Japanese? 

A I did hot see who* the Japanese stabbed, but I heard 
the cry of ny mother-in-law and the other children. 
q V/here was your no ther-in-lav; with relation to the 
place you were? 

A My nothor-in-law was about a few neters away fron ne. 

Q Did you see her that nomine? 

A I saw her. 

q Was she dead or alive when you saw her? 

A I saw her dead. 

Q Has anybody or any member of your family been injured? 
A All ny immediate nenbers were killed except nyself 
and r.iy little daughter. 

Q What is the none of your daughter that was killed? 

A Aurora is her none, So. 

Q How about this son of yours, So Shao Fi? 

A That is ny youngest son. He is dead. 

Q How old was this son of yours? 

A Three years old. 

Q How was his death? V/ho killed hin? 

A The Japanese. 

Q How was he killed? 

A The child was bayoneted — was bayoneted four tines 

in ny presence. 

Q Where was your son when he was bayoneted? 

A The boy was in ny arris, and the Japanese pushed hin 

aside and stabbed hin. 

Q How about your other son, aged 17 years, named So 
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Shoo Ching? 

A That is riy son. Ht w&s killed r.l? . 

Q V»Tio killed hin? 

A The Jr.pr.nese killed hin. 

Q Where was he when he was killed? 

A He v/r.s with ne. 

Q Hor v/r.s he killed? By bayonet or gunshot? 

A He v/r.s br.yoncted. 

Q Hov/ r.bout this Sc Shr.o Hsiu, one of your daughters; 
what happened tc her? 

A She v/r.s also killed by the Japanese. 

Q V/here v/r.s she killed? 

A She was v/ith ne. 

Q About this Tan Yen; who was she? 

A She is ny nothor-in-lc.w. 

Q You say that she died; where did you sec her body? 

A I saw her body r.bout two neters away fron the gaso¬ 
line station. 

Q Could you identify the nones of the ether persons 
killed in that location, v/hc were not nenbers of your fanily? 
A There v/r.s Chur. Hee, So Lue, Pedro, Maria So, Lena So, 

Ko Ton. Also I saw Ko Ton. 

Q These nones you have just nentioned were all nenbers 
of ycur fanily? 

A These are the people that live v/ith us, but they are 
net nenbers of ny fanily. 

Q Hov/ nony persons, ncre or less, did you see at that 
location who were dead? Just give us the nones. 

A I saw 12. I saw 12 dead bodies. 
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Q Would you be able to Identify and name them,if you 
are required to name them? 

A Yes, I can identify their names. 

Q Your daughter Aurora. So, what happened to her, if any¬ 

thing happened? 

A She was only slightly injured by the Japanese. 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Hendrix) State whether the Japanese were 

army, navy or marines? 

A They appeared to be of the navy. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 

SO PENG 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Esperanzo Uy, was 
examined and testified through the Interpreter as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name. 

A (Through the Interpreter) So Peng. 

Q Age? 

A 41. 

Q Address? 

A 34 Soler Street. 

Q Nationality? 

A Chinese. 

Q Early in the morning of February 11, 1945, between 3 

and 4 o'clock, were you inside a shelter situated at the 
Dee Cho Lumber Yard? 
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A I v/ns in there. 

Q Hon nany nere you in the air rr.id shelter? 

A Hero then 50 persons. 

Q V/cre they all Filipinos end Chinese? 

A A fev; Filipinos v;ere v/ith us. Host of us were 
Chinese. 

Q Hrve you been visited by Japanese erned forces? 

A Yes, the Jr.penese cone tc see us. 

Q Y/hrt did the Jeps do? 

A They told us to go out. 

Q Out of the r.ir rr.id shelter? 

A Of the r.ir rr.id shelter. 

Q V.’hr.t did you do when you were ordered to go cut? 

A Vie nere driven out of the r.ir rr.id shelter with 
our hands tied c.t the bach. 

Q Who tied your hands? 

A The Japanese. 

Q All of you? 

A Men and women we re all tied up except those v/ith 
their babies in their arms. 

Q How about the nen; were they tied always v/ith their 
hands behind then? 

A All nen were tied up. 

Q As soon as you were out cf the r.ir rr.id shelter, what 
did the Japanese do with you? 

A They just tcld us tc kneel dov/n v/ith our hands up. 

Q Y/hen did they tie your hands? Before you kneeled 

down or after you knelt do\/n? 

A As we were driven out of the r.ir rr.id shelter, we 
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were asked to raise cur hands, ' hen once out v/e were node 
tc kneel down, then our hands v/ere ti^d in back of us. 

Q Please tell the Comission every ,hing that had taken 
place fron that occasion in which you were nade tc kneel 
dovm and ycur hands v/ere tied behind your backs, up tc 
the killing that has taken place. 

A Fron the place where we knelt, v/e v/ere taken to the 
Tabacalera Buildinc. The non v/ere separated fron the v/onen. 
Upon arriving at the Tabacalera Building the r.ien v/ere sep¬ 
arated fron the v/onen. Once the non and v/onen v/ere sep¬ 
arated, the Japanese started the stabbing. After stabbing 
the victins, v/e left there and our own people untied our 
hands, those that survived. 

Q And in what part of the Tabacalera conpound v/ere 

the nen killed? 

A Within the wall of the Tabacalera fence. 

Q Hov; were the nen killed, by group or all at once? 

A About three or four at a tine. 

Q Who killed the nen? 

A The Japanese. 

Q What happened to you? 

A I v/as stabbed three tines. 

Q -.'here? 

A Chest; right chest. 

Q Who stabbed you? 

A The Japanese. 

Q After having been stabbed, what happened to you? 

A I v/as stabbed three tines while I was lying dovm, 
then I v/as weakened, but then later sonebedy helped ne to 
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get up. 

Q Who was thr.t? 

A A Hr. Yu Ton helped no. 

Q How long have you been in thr.t conpound, the 
Trbc.cr.lern conpound? 

A About three or four hours, until the Anericons ccr.e 
end took ne to the hospitrl. 

0 Whet tine did they toke you? 

A About 7 o'clock in the norning. 

Q Of thr.t dry, Fcbrur.ry 11, 1945? 

A On the sene dry, Fcbrur.ry 11. 

Q Where were you when the Anericms erne? 

A I wrs inside, ner.r the well of the building. 

Q Did you see deed bodies there in the piece where you 
were? 

A I only saw two deed bodies. 

Q How r.bcut the other nen? 

A I did not see the others, but I sew two es I erne out 
of the building. 

Q '.'ere you cble to identify these two? 

A I ccn identify then. 

Q Do you knew anything r.bout whet hr.ppened to the 
fenrles end boys? 

A I know thr.t they were r.t the br.clc of the gesoline 
stnticn, end sone of then were killed. 

Q Did rny nenber of your frr.ily die in thr.t location? 

A About three or four of ny innedirte nenbers died. 

Q Will you nrne then? 

A A Mr. Che Lin Ten, So Leng Ben, Tan Hung Chee.'"These 
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r.re ny three immediate members. 

Q Hov; about Tan Wood? 

A Those a.re the employees of the lumber yard. 

Q Where are they nor/, if you knew? 

A Tan Wood is now dead. 

Q Hoy 7 do you know he is dead? 

A Because X saw him as I cane out of the Tabacalera 
Building, 

1IAJ0R OPINION: Your witness. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will stand in 
recess until 1:30 this afternoon. 

(’//hereupon, a recess was taken until 1330 hours, 2 
November, 194-5.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 
1330 hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDSi The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: All the members of the Commission are 
present, the Accused and Defense Counsel are present and 
the Prosecution is ready to proceed. 

FRANCISCO del ROSARIO 

Recalled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been previously duly sworn, was further examined and testi¬ 
fied as follows: 

DIRECT EX/MIN/TION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Mr. del Rosario, you have already 

been sworn as a. witness in previous cases; is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Your profession is that of undertaker? 

A Funeral director, sir. 

Q r howing you this photograph marked for identification 

purposes 136 for the Prosecution, will you please tell the 
Commission who is that man photographed therein? 

A This is a picture of myself taken by the Signal Corps 

photographer, indicating the location of graves of 5 or 6 
Chinese members found in the location of the Shell Service 
Station. They were found along the driveway looking at this 
photograph to the right of it. That driveway leads up to 
a certain garage. 

This cement which you can see thpt I am pointing out 
is about the location of the dead bodies. 






Q There is shown on this Exhibit 136 concrete pavement 

which does not seen to be the some ns other portions of the 
driveway that you have just mentioned. Will you please state 
to the Commission as to who made the pavement? 

A A shell made the hole about 6 feet deep and 4 feet 

side. Shell had this pavement here which was formerly cemented 
— you can see it is obviously not the sane as the rest. It 
was enough room for proper burial of the 5 or 6 members of 
the Chinese that were found there and we put 5 or 6 in a 
common grave and covered them up with the same dirt that came 
from the hole. 

Q You mean to say that you used that hole produced by a 

shell as common grave for various persons? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many persons were buried in that hole? 

A 5 to 6, because our verbal instructions of the sanitary 

inspector of the 37th Division was to bury the bodies in the 
nearest shell hole, because the reason for burying them was 
to get the flies away from the bodies and prevent any 
diseases from spreading. 

Q From what place did you get those bodies which you 

buried in that hole? 

A They were about 5 or 6 meters away from this hole, as 

they wore to the right of this photograph in the driveway. 

Q Showing you this Exhibit 137, please state if this 

Exhibit 136 is found in that Exhibit 137? 

A Yes, sir. The former exhibit you have just shown me 

is the corner of this. There is a jeep to the right of this 
picture here and it is about that exact location where you 
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can see a boy standing there and the driveway I an mention¬ 
ing is to the right of this jeep at the corner of this 
Shell station. 

Q I notice on Exhibit 136 a wall behind you# ,r ill you 
he able to identify or state what portion of Exhibit 137 is 
this wall found? 

A Yes, sir. It is exactly behind the Jeep to the right, 
sir. 

Q There is a boy or a snail kid right behind the Jeep 
and in front of this wall. You nean to say that that wall 
in which the boy is giving his back is the sane wall present¬ 
ed in this Exhibit 136 ? 

A Yes; the boy to the right, sir. 

Q ‘ill you plca 3 e state from what part of Exhibit 137 

you removed bodies which you buried in Exhibit 136 . 

A There were about 15 bodies which I found in this 
driveway to the right, and these bodies, 5 or 6 of then, were 
buried in that shell hole which I just mentioned, and the 
rest were buried bohind the Shell Service Station to the 
left facing the street to the left there,as it is now a 
military reservation. Formerly there were banana trees 
located there. The rest of the bodies were buried behind 
those since there were trenched places dug by the Japanese. 
The rest of the bodies which I found, which nur.bered about 
20, were found behind the Shell Station under the banana 
trees. There were men, women and children in that location 
either bayoneted or shot. As to the state of decomposition, 
we could not recognize then; they were shot by the Japanese 
or bayoneted. They were buried in that *rea nearest to the 
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trench holes. 

Q How many bodies in nil were you able to bury? 

A There were about 20 in that r hell Service Station — 

behind the Shell Service Station, rather; there were 15 
in the driveway of the r hell Service station; there were 
about 10 to 15 across the street. 

Q In the area where the banana trees were found, how 

many bodies did you bury? 

A There were about 20 there, sir. 

Q /II in all, how many bodies did you bury? 

A I estimate from 45 to 50 bodies I got from two corners. 

Q Do you happen to know where the persohs whose bodies 

you buried came from? 

A I did not know until late this month. 

Q V’hen did you come to those places to bury the bodies? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q When did you go to the place? 

A I went there about February 20, 1945* 

q r howing you Exhibit 138, will you please state if you 

know it? 

A This is the gate on the corner of Marques de Comillas 

Street and Isaac Peral. This gate is the entrance and the 
location where this person is pointing at is where the 
bodies were supposed to have been located, 

M/JOR OPINION: Sirs, I offer these three exhibits, 

136 to 138 , as part of the evidence for the Prosecution. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: There being no objection, they 
are accepted in evidence. 
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(Photographs hereinabove des¬ 
cribed were received in 
evidence and narked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibits Nos. 136 , 137 
and 138 respectively.) 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

(Witness excused) 

HARLOW G. CLARK, JR. 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and. testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name, age, 
address. 

A Harlow G. Clark; 24 years old. Do you want ny hone 
address? 

Q Yes. 

A My hone address is Savannah, Georgia. 

Q Your present address? 

A 129 Infantry, 37th Division. 

Q Wore you a member of the American armed forces that 
liberated the Isaac Peral Street? 

A Yes, I was. 

GENERAL kEYNOLDS: A little louder, please. 

THE WITNESS: Yes, I was. 

Q (By Major Opinion) ’’'ere you the first Americans 

among the American soldiers who cane to the Malate and 
Errcita Districts? 

THE WITNESf t '"ill you repeat that again? 

MAJOR OPINION: Will you read it, please? 

(Question read) 

A Yes. 
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0 (By Jlajor Opinion) What was your position there in 
the nrny? 

A Sergeant. 

Q Do you know where the Tabncnlcra Cigar and Cigarette 
Factory is? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Have you been in that place? 

A Yes, I have. 

Q When? 

A On or about the 12th, 13 th of February. 

Q What year? 

A Until the 15th, 1945. 

Q What year was that, sir? 

A '45. 

Q Have you been in the premises of the Tabacalera Cigar 
and Cigarette Factory? 

A Yes, I have. 

Q Showing you this photograph which has been marked 
as Exhibit 139 for the Prosecution, will you please st^te if 
you know that photograph? 

A Yes, I know it. 

Q .There is that photograph taken? 

A It is taken on the north side of Isaac Peral just 
in front of this tobacco factory thet you were speaking of. 

Q When was it taken, do you remember? 

A On the 12th or 13th of February; I don't remember 
which. 

Q By whom was it taken? 

A A division photographer. 
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Q Where were you when it was taken? 

A I was standing in back of him. 

Q Did you see the bodies portrayed in that exhibit? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Showing you ."Iso this photograph narked for identifica 
tion purposes as Exhibit 140 for the Prosecution, will you 
please state if you know that photograph? 

A Yes, I know it. 

Q V/here was that photograph taken? 

A This was taken at a filling station near the old 
Manila Police Station on Isaac Poral. 

Q By whop, was it taken? 

A The sane photographer th"t took the other one. 

Q Were you present when it was taken? 

A Yes, I was. 

Q Showing you this photograph narked Exhibit 141, please 
state to the Connission if you know it? 

A Yes, I know it. 

Q '//here was it taken? 

A This was taken in the filling station, too. 

Q 7/ere you present when it was taken? 

A Yes. 

Q Was it taken by the sane photographer? 

A Yes. 

Q How about this Exhibit 142? 

A Yes, sir, I have seen it. 

Q When was it taken? 

A The sane photographer that took the rest of them. 

Q ’"here was it taken? 
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A This wp.s taken just in front of the cigar factory 
along with the first one you showed me, 

Q How about this Exhibit 143? 

A Yes, I hav-: seen this. It was taken in front of the 
cigar factory, too, just before you cross the street to the 
station. 

MAJOR OPINION: I offer, sir, these exhibits as part 
of the evidence for the Prosecution. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, they are 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photographs hereinabove des¬ 
cribed were received in 
evidence and narked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibits Nos. 139. 140 
'■'nd 141, respectively.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) You said that you have stayed in 
and around the precises of the Tabacalera Cigar and 
Cigarette Factory fron the 12th to 15th of February, 1945? 

A That is correct. 

Q v ith respect to the dead bodies photographed in these 
exhibits which you have just identified, what was the condi¬ 
tion of the bodies when you found them? 

A Well, the bodies had not started to decay. I should 
think they had been dead over 24 hours — 24 to 36 hours. 

You could recognize them if you knew the persons easily 
enough. 

Q Could you see what was the cause of death of those 
bodies? 

A Yes. 

Q What was it? 

A Bayonet wounds and some had been shot. 
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Q Did you find the gun shot anc! bayonet wounds on the 
bodies? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Was there anything unusual that took place during the 

tine you were around the vicinity? 

/. Anything unusual? 

Q Yes. Any Japanese snipers? 

A Oh, yes, there were Japs there. 

Q Did you have an encounter with then? 

A Oh, yes; I did. Just the other side of the filling 

station there were more dead, civilians, but we couldn’t reach 
then on account of the fire. 

MAJOR OPINION: That's all. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions. 

GENERAL DONOV/N: I would like to ask a question. 

Did your unit capture any Japanese prisoners during 
the fighting in Manila during the latter part of February? 

THE WITNESS: No, sir, not that I know of. 

GENER/.L DONOV/N: Did you see any dead Japanese? 

THE WITNESS: Yes; quite a few. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What did they belong to, the army, 
navy, or marine corps, or what? 

THE WITNESS: The ones that I saw, General, were some 
that I took to be arny and some that I took to be navy , be¬ 
cause the uniforms differ. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Thank you. 

(Witness excused) 

MAJOR OPINION: Sir, I offer this Exhibit 144, a sworn 
statement of So Luan, taken by the investigating detachment 
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Q Did you find the gun shot anc! bayonet wounds on the 
bodies? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Was there anything unusual that took place during the 

tine you were around the vicinity? 

A Anything unusual? 

Q Yes. Any Japanese snipers? 

A Oh, yes, there were Japs there. 

Q Did you have an encounter with then? 

A Oh, yes; I did. Just the other side of the filling 

station there were nore dead, civilians, but we couldn’t reach 
then on account of the fire. 

MAJOR OPINION: That’s all. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to ask a question. 

Did your unit capture any Japanese prisoners during 
the fighting in Manila during the latter part of February? 

THE WITNESS: No, sir, not that I know of. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did you see any dead. Japanese? 

THE WITNESS: Yes; quite a few. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What did they belong to, the army, 
navy, or marine corps, or what? 

THE WITNESS: The ones that I saw, General, were some 
that I took to be arny and some that I took to be navy , be¬ 
cause the uniforns differ. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Thank you. 

(Witness excused) 

MAJOR OPINION: Sir, I offer this Exhibit 144, a sworn 
statement of So Luan, taken by the investigating detachment 
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of the War Crimes Branch. Also another exhibit, 145, a 
sworn st at orient of — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Take then one at a time. 

1 AJOR OPINION: Pardon r.e, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission finds on page 46, 
the first page of the document, in the fourth question, the 
answer thereto, a statement or series of statements which it 
does not wish to accept. The answer in question starts as 
follows: "On the morning of February 11, 1945, about 57 
civilians of Chinese and Filipino nationalities, the majority 
of whom worked at the Dee Cho Lumber Yard, were taken by 
the Japanese. I did not see this because I was sleeping", 
and so forth. All of that part down to the statement, 
exclusive, which reads as follows: "After finding these 
persons were gone", and so forth, is excluded. 

Is there further objection by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: '"e are still reading it, sir. 

If the Commission please, the Defense objects to the 
introduction of this entire statement. At the close of 
yesterday's session the Commission ruled that depositions 
or affidavits would not be admitted into evidence as the 
sole proof of the specification, but would be admitted only 
in conjunction with testimony. In the case of the instant 
specification there has been testimony. However, the testi¬ 
mony has only been to the fact that persons wore found dead. 
There has been no testimony as to the manner in which they 
net their death or as to the persons who killed them, or as 
to who those persons were. The basis underlying the Com¬ 
missions ruling of last night must have been that depositions 
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of this sort do not have probative value or, in any event, 
do not have sufficient probative value when standing alone 
to support the specification. And it is submitted that if 
that is true, in the instant case frhere the testimony or proof 
simply went to the point of showing that there were deaths 
without in any way linking up those deaths with members of 
the Japanese armed forces, in such case the deposition must 
be ruled out. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, if counsel's 
position correctly interprets the ruling of the Commission 
it Wvould mean, sir, that the only written statements that 
we could offer in evidence after having put on oral evidence 
concerning a case mentioned in the Bill of Particulars would 
be purely corroborative, and I am sure that that was not the 
intention of the Commission. 

GENER/.L REYNOLDS: The Commission will withdraw for 
deliberation and stand in recess until the Commission's 
return. 

(’•^hereupon a recess was taken by the Commission for 
the purpose of executive session.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission wishes to inquire 
of Prosecution if the affidavit in question pertains to 
Item 101. 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And also to verify the fact that 
the taking of evidence on Item 101 has started before the 
noon recess. 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In that case, the objection is not 
sustained. The document is accepted, with the reservations 
noted by the Commission. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 144 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: Sir, I also offer, as part of the evi¬ 
dence for the Prosecution, Exhibit 145. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there objection by the Defense? 

COL. CLARKE: To Exhibit 145? No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the docu¬ 
ment will be accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 145 
for identification was re- 
' ceived in evidence.) 

(A statement was marked Pro¬ 
secution Exhibit No. 146 for 
identification.) 

MAJOR OPINION: This is all, sir, of the evidence of 
the Prosecution in connection with this case. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, there was an offer of Exhibit 146, 
which we have not finished reading yet. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: 146 has not been offered to the 
Commission, so far as I know. 
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MAJOR OPINION: I just omitted that, sir; I did not 

want to present any more as evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I have here an affidavit of Mariano 
del Rosario; is that the one to which counsel refers? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS : You do not wish to Introduce that? 
MAJOR OPINION: We do not wish to introduce that, 3ir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution will proceed. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Sir, the next incident which we desire 
to present is listed in Supplemental Bill of Particulars , 
Paragraph 104, the I'oreta house case. 

JOSE .MANUEL MALDONADO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you please state your name? 

A Jose Manuel Maldonado. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: A little louder, please. 

<2 (By Captain Hill) Where do you reside, Mr. Maldonado? 

A Now? 

Q Now. 

A 337 Perez Street, Paco. 

Q How old are you? 

A 38. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Spanish. 

Q Where did you reside during the first part of February, 

1945? 

A In San Carlos Street, in a house known as "San Carlos 
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Apartments”. 

0 ’’here was the San Carlos apartment house with refer¬ 

ence to the home of Dr. iioreta* 5 
A It was about two blocks, south. 

Q Can you give the address of the Dr. Moreta house? 

A Sir, it is in Isaac Peral Street. 

Q To refresh your recollection, was it located at 417 

Isaacs Street* 5 
A I think so, sir. 

0 Did you have occasion, during February of this year, 

to go to the house of Dr. Moreta? 

A Yes, sir, after ray house was burned. 

Q Speak a little louder to the Commission. 

A Excuse me; my English is a very poor. 

*2 Will you just repeat in detail to the Commission the 

incidents surrounding your going to the house of Dr. Moreta. 

A Yes, sir. When my house was burned, I tried to 

travel with my family from my house, to go away, because it 
was all in flame. But the soldiers, Japanese soldiers, were 
in the corner with machine guns. When the house was already 
burned, we try, all the group — we go into the streets very 
near our house. There the soldiers came again. They tried 
to — I don't knov. — kill, bayonet with massacre, and we 
were to iioreta's house to the shelter in Horeta's house. 

Q Was Dr. Moreta's house standing at that time? 

A Yes. It was burned already, the first floor; we stay 

on the first floor. 

Q What time did you reach Dr. Moreta's house that day* 5 

A At 2:00 o'clock in the morning. 
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Q And when you reached that house, were there other 

persons there? 

A No, we were the first to arrive. 

Q Go ahead with your story; just go ahead with your 

story to the Commission. 

A Veil, as soon as we arrived there in Moreta's house, 

ve were going to the shelter, and we stay there for about 
three or four hours in the shelter. About 8:00 o'clock 
in the morning, early, 8:00 o'clock in the morning, two 
officers, Japanese officers, came, and say we needed to 
leave the house, and they offer a pass, write in Japanese. 
They invite us to go in the street, say with this pass we 
were safe. As soon as we arrive, my family and myself, 
in the corner of Florida and Padre Faura Street, one machine 
gun started against the house and I take my sister-in-law 
and my wife — it was a little in back, the rear — and I 
take her, my wife and my son, three months old — I keep 
my wife and bring to the — another shelter in the street. 

My sister was very hurt, all the leg cut, and after one day 
in the shelter they asked for water, for all the family has 
fever, and the soldiers smile while we asked for water. I 
get my son, because he was near there, and my wife, and go 
again to Moreta's house. 

Q What date was that, that you got to Moreta's house? 

A The 15th. 

Q And give the names of the persons that accompanied you 

there to Dr. Moreta's house? 

A Well, when I get to the shelter, when I go in shelter 

from the street in Moreta's house I was with my wife. At 
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the same time, my son, Felices Maldonado; Mr. Asuncion 
Cedrun, a girl named Pelagia — I don't know the name -- and 
I think : rs. Gonzales. V’e spend there in horeta's house 
about one day, all the 15 th and 16 th. I attempted twice — 

I asked permission of the soldiers to take water, to bring 
to my sister-in-lav; -- she was in the shelter — but twice 
they shoot me, soon as I was in the corner. Well, I go 
back home to take care of my wife, and the 17th, in the 
morning, one soldier — 

Q Let me interrupt you here .just a moment. By the 17th 

of February, how many persons had gathered there in the Dr. 
Moreta house? 

A V/e 11, I think about 60 persons. 

Q And were they men, women or children? 

A Yes; men, women and children. 

Q And were they civilians? 

A All the people were civilians there. 

Q Were any of them armed in any way? 

A No, not at all. 

Q Go ahead; tell what happened on the morning of the 

17th at Dr. Moreta's house. 

A On the morning of the 17th, one soldier came — first 

came two soldiers. One of these was officer, and he asked 
for census of all the persons who lived there, were in the 
house. We tried to make a census, and they left. They 
asked for only — (unintelligible). 

THE REPORTER: Will you repeat that last? 

CAPTAIN HILL: Speak louder so the Defense Counsel can 
hear you, please. 
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THE WITNESS: Later, about nine o'clock in the raorn- 

CAPTAIN REEL: Pardon no. There was something said 
we didn't get. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The reporter will read back the 
last question and answer. 

(Question and answer read.) 

A (Continuing) They asked for photo of — (unintelli¬ 
gible) . 

THE REPORTER: Of what? 

CAPTAIN HILL: What was that? 

(The witness repeated the word.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) Was it a photo or a painting? 

A A painting of (unintelligible). 

CAPTAIN HILL: Spell that name. 

THE WITNESS: Shanghai. 

THE REPORTER: Shanghai? 

THE WITNESS: Shanghai, in China. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Do you know who owned that paint¬ 
ing? 

A I don't know — they looked about ten minutes, and 
smiled; it looked like they live in Shanghai before. They 
talk about the river and everything. May I proceed? 

A Yes, sir. 

A At nine o'clock, one soldier came and asked me for 
womans, and I tell him that is impossible now because we 
are Christian and I don't give womans for a soldier. And 
he say, "Well, if you don't give me woman now, I will kill 
yon." T say they eon kill me, bwt. T can't. Twice it was 
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the same thing, with a revolver (demonstrating). Finally I 
said "Veil, kill me now, but I can't gyou woman. One 
is my daughter, another my sister,"and he say, "Well, if I 
can have no woman, give me watches, fountain pens". Well, 
somebody have watches or fountain pens, give to this soldier. 
Then he took about four watches and three fountain pens and 
he left. Two hours later the same soldier came with about 
20 more. One of them, he was officer. 

Q Were these Japanese soldiers? 

A Japanese soldiers, yes, sir. 

Q Were they armed? Did they carry rifles or pistols? 

A Three of them have a saber, and all thsrrest have a 

revolver, rifles, and things they make with bamboo with knife 
on the point. 

Q Did any of them have bayonets on the rifles? 

A All the rifles had bayonets. 

Q Co ahead and tell the Commission what happened then? 

A 'ell, they separate the womens and men. They put the 

men in the bathroom. They v/ere about 20. 

Q Nov/, can you give the names of those men that were 

in the bathroom? 

A Some of them, yes, sir. 

Q Well, just those that you can. 

A Mr. Prudencio Chicote, Mr. Luis Zabaljauregui, Mr. 

Carlos Garcia, and a small boy named Joaquin Gonzales, and a 
Mr. de la Paz, Filipino; and many Chinese and Filipinos — 

Q All were men in the room? 

A All men in the bathroom, less that small boy. 

Q Did you see what they did with these women and children? 
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A Not at this moment. 

Q Go ahead and tell the Commission just what hapeened 

in the bathroom. 

A In the bathroom we were about five minutes, less than 

five minutes, and they — excuse me. I forgot to tell you 
the name of my father-in-law who was there, Tirso Lizarraga. 
Well, they took one nan — I don't know the name — and five 
minutes later, or one minute later, v/e heard one shot. This 
moment we all say "Well, they want to kill us here',' and we 
then tried to escape the bathroom, but in the door v/e re two 
soldiers with revolvers. Later they come and they pick 
another man. This man v/as Hr. Julian. One minute later 
they took my father-in-law, and another one, Mr. Carlos 
Garcia. But two minutes after they took them they bring 
again in the room Carlos Garcia, with handkerchief on the 
eyes, and I tried to go from the bathroom but one soldier 
pushed me back with a rifle. I fall, and at this moment 
they threw the first hand grenade in the bathroom. The 
first Hand grenade come just over me and I pushed the hand 
grenaoc with my foot (demonstrating); it exploded and I was 
very - unded, and then jumped to the bath — (pause) 

0 Bathtub? 

A 3athtub. There were five or six persons wounded, and 

I her-:;- then the noise they make against ~ I don't know, 
li!'. hammer at the door (knocking), a noise like that — 
how they count the t^me on the hand grenade, and they drop 
the second hand grenade. After the second hand grenade I 
v/as deaf, stunned. I think they shoot about nine hand gre¬ 
nades in the bathroom. 
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Q How many people were killed in the bathroom from 

these hand grenades? 

A I saw many of them. I can't tell exactly the number. 

Q Well, maybe it would be easier for you to tell the 

Commission how many survived out of the bathroom. 

A /.bout five — I know five of the ones, we left, 

from the bathroom; five. 

Q Wore any of these five besides yourself wounded in 

any way? 

A Excuse me, sir? 

Q Were any of the five besides yourself wounded in any 

way in the bathroom? I mean the five that loft with you? 

A Yes, all were wounded. Everyone in there, in the 

bathroom. I stayed there in the bathroom, still deaf with 
the commotion, and I saw ray wife who came in the bathroom 
to tell me the Japanese are leaving already; then she fall, 

I held my wife and she held me, and we go into the dining 
room and we stay there in the dining room for about all 
the afternoon. 

This happened in the morning -- no, the afternoon, 
about 6:00 o'clock in the afternoon, when the Japanese come 
again and look if everybody was dead. My wife was very gone 
with all her front of blood, and everybody make like they 
are dead,, you know (demonstrating). These Japanese look 
and they go. They repeated that about six times during 
the night and the next morning early. 

Q Now, when you and your wife left the bathroom, you 

went to the dining room? 

A To the dining room. 
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Q And did you see the dead bodies or any wounded persons 

in that part of the house? 

A Oh yes, sir, a big pile of woman died there. 

Q Women" 5 

A Woman, women; and small boys. 

Q Do you have any idea how many female bodies you saw 

in the dining room? 

A More than 15. 

Q More than 15? 

A More than 15. 

Q Do you have a judgment as to the number of persons . 

that were killed in Dr. Moreta's house on the 17th of Feb¬ 
ruary by the Japanese? 

A I think about 40 persons. 

Q And you have a judgment as to the number of persons 

that were wounded in the house? 

A All the people who were there, and I think when we 

were transferred to another house later everybody was woun¬ 
ded. Only one boy, this Gonzales, was unwounded. 

Q Can you tell the Commission about hew many were wounded? 

Was it five or six or ten? 

A Well, I saw 12 person alive. 

Q And were they all wounded except the 2-year-old boy? 

A Yes, all except the small boy, the one 11 years old. 

CAPTAIN HILL i That is all. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Col. Hendrix) Approximately how many Japanese 

came on each trip? 

A First, before the bombs" 5 
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Q Yes. 

A In the morning there cone two first. They took one; 

later they come about twenty. 

Q Can you tell the Commission whether these Japanese 

were in the Army, the Navy or the Marines? 

A I know the Marines — maybe I'm wrong, because I don't 

know — I think the Marines have an anchor in the cap. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: That is all. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all, Mr. Maldonado. 

GENZPiAL REYNOLDS: I don't think the witness answered 
the question. If so, the Commission did not understand it. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Shall I have the reporter read the ques¬ 
tion back? 

(Question and answer read). 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Still the witness did not answer the 
question. The Commission desires him to continue. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Will you read the question? 

(Question read) 

A I saw many of the soldiers' caps with an anchor in the 

caps, and many of them officers — I call officers because 
the only thing I know, they have two yellow bars and stars, 
the C8'p with star; one star in the caps. 

COL. HENDRIX: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (3y Captain Hill) How many officers did you see with 

stars on their caps? 

A Three. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all, / , 

(vritness excused) 
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MARIA ELENA MALDONADO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows; 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) V/ill you state your name, please, 

to the Commission? 

A Maria Elena Maldonado. 

Q Face the Commission and speak to them, if you will. 

You are the wife of Jose Maldonado who just testified be¬ 
fore the Commission? 

A Yes. 

Q How old are you? 

A 22. 

Q And what is your nationality? 

A Spanish. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A 337 Perez. 
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Q Y'U resided, in Fobrur.ry cf this year, with your hus- 
bard in the Sen Cr.rlos Apartnents? 

A Yes. 

Q ..nd yru went wi th your husband, lGaving the San 
Cr.rlos Apartnents, v/hen they caught fire, did you, in 
February? 

A Yes. 

Q And eventurily ended up r.t the Dr. Horeta house? 

A Thr.t is right. 

Q ITow, do you recr.ll the dr.te, 17 February, 194-5* v/hen 
yru were there at the Horeta h:use? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Can you recall the Japanese, nenbers of the Japanese 
a.med forces, coning there to the house that day? 

A I do, yes. 

Q Ncv/, fron the tine that the Japanese separated the 
wonen fron the nen there in the house, tell the Corinissicn 
Just what happened so far as the group of wonen v/ere 
concerned? 

A T/e were all taken into the kitchen. 

Q Speak a little louder. 

A Y'c- v/ere all taken into the kitchen, and we stayed 
th re. Sone cf the worien got a bit nervous, sc they 
shot two shots; one hit ne here on the neck (indicating). 
Thw. ne person next to ne was a bit nervous and she asked 
for nedicine, and a Jap called ne out and said he would 
give ne nedicine. He took ne to the hall, and as I was 
walking down he bayoneted ne twice in the back, and I fell, 
and fron therG I saw everything that happened. I saw all 
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the worien and children c;:ic enc by one and the sene thing 
done tc then. 

Q' Dc you know hew nnny v/onen were in the kitchen? 

A -bout 35 or 40, I guess. I an not quite sure. 

Q V'ere there children nnong the group? 

A Lots of children. 

Q Dees thr.t nunber include the v/onen and children? 

A Yes. 

Q And v/ere you one of the first to be tr.ken out and 
br.yonoted? 

A I on not quite sure, '.lien I got into the hell, I 
didn't see anybody else there. So I an not quite sure. 

Q Did you retain your consciousness after you v/ere 

bayoneted? 

A Yes. 

Q And five the Connission your best Judgnent as to the 
nunber of v/onen and children that you saw these Japanese 
bringing to the dining roon and bayonet. 

A I an not quite sure of the nunber, but about 30 or 
35» I an sure. And they erne in one by one and were nil 
bayoneted, and the norc they struggled the nore they stuck 
tho thing into you. 

Q Prior to the tine that they took any of the venen 
out of the kitchen, did they take anything av/ay frcr.i you? 

A Oh, gold things v/e had.. 

Q Tell the Connission about that. 

A They took ny wedding ring off, and another ring I had. 

Q Did they take personal belongings fren the v/onen 
in the kitchen there? 
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A I don't ltnoy r.ny. I don't know any who did lose any 
of their things. 

Q Hoy; nrny Japanese, hot; many nenbers cf the Japanese 
armed forces v;erc in the house there at the tine these 
nurders took place? 

A About 20. 

Q And can you tell the Comission to which branch of 
the Japanese armed forces they belonged? 

A Well, I an not very sure. Sone had caps on; you 

could see the insignia on their hats, but others had no 

caps, so I don't know, really. 

Q Hoy; many officers did y:<u see there? 

A One. 

Q Only one? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you notice any insignia that he v;ore? 

A Veil, he had a v;hite shirt on and had sort of stripes 
here (indicating left breast). 

Q Did you notice any insignia on his cap? 

A A star. 

Q Did you notice any others there v/ith insignia on 

the: ? 

A Navy. 

Q i.nd they were both army and navy there in the house ? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You nay cross examine. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION (Cont'a) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 
Nc. 147, and ask you tc str.te what it is, if you know? 

A The picture? 

Q Yes. 

A Thr.t is ne. 

Q And whnt does thr.t picture show ? 

A Two br.yonet Y/ounds on ny br.ck, n bullet on ny leg, 

and shrr.pnel in the other. 

Q «.nd ere these the v/ounds thr.t you received in the 
Hereto. house? 

A Flus the shot on ny neck. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence, sir, Prosecution 
Exhibit 147. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being nc objection it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

147 for Identification 
xiG.s received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit Nc. 

148 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 148, 
and ask you tc state what it is, if you know? 

A It is ny young sister. 

Q And what is her none? 

^ Rosa Marie Lizarraga. 

Q Is she alive now? 

A She is dead. 

Q Where did she die? 

A The Moreta house. 
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Q She was one cf the victins at the Moreta house? 

A She was. 

CAPTAir HILL: Y/e offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 148, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

148 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 

Prosecution Exhibit No. 

149 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit No, 
149 for identification, and ask you to state what it is, 
if you knoY/? 

A My husband's foot. 

Q picture of your husband's foot? 

A Before the last operation. 

Q And is that the result cf the injuries v/hich he 
received at the Moreta house? 

A That is right. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Y/e offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 149. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

149 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph v/as narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

150 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 150, and ask you to state what it is, if you knov/? 
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That is tho back of Moreta's house. 

CAPTAIN HILL: V/e offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 150, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
r.ccepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

1^0 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No, 

151 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 

No. 151, and ask you to state what it is, if you knov r ? 

A That is where part of the bodies were buried in 

Moreta’s house. 

Q That is a cor.inon grave on the premises of Koreta's 
house, is it? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know how neny bodies were buried there? 

A I an not sure. I knew ny father was there, I think. 

Q Your father is buried there and others besides hin? 

A Yes, lots of others. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Ue offer in evidence Prosecution 
ExhiLV: 151, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being nc objection, it is 
accepted in evidence, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

151 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

1^2 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit No. 
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152, and ask you to state what it is, if ycu know? 

A That is where ny sister is buried now. 

Q Anyone else buried there besides your sister? 

A I think so. But it isn't the quite ny sister; 
just a fev; rennins of her. 

Q Is that the sister whose picture you identified a 
ninute ago? 

A That is right. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Vie offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 152. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

152 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

153 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 153» and ask you to state what it is, if ycu know? 

A Dr. Moreta's house. 

q That is the ruins of Dr. Iloreta's house? 

A That is right. 

Q Fron which side cf the house; front or back? 

A Part of the side and part of the front. 

CAPTAIN HILL: "e offer in evidence Prosecution's 
Exhibit Nc. 153 > sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it 
is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

153 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 
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(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 
154 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 

Ho. 154, and ask you to state whether what it is, if you 

know? 

A Dr. Iloreta's house. 

Q That is frori another viev;? 

A Another viev/. 

Q Do you know which side that is fron? 

A One of the sides, I think. 

CAPTAIN HILL: 17e offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 154, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There boinf; no objection, it 
will be accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

154 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

155 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 155, and ask you tc state what it is, if you know? 

A That is part cf the kitchen in Dr. Iloreta's house. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Y.'e offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 155, sir. 

GENEVA REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

155 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(.* photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

156 for identification.) 
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Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 156, and ask you to state what it is, if you know? 

A That is the bathroom. 

Q That is the ruins of the bathroom in the Mcreta 
House? 

A That is right. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Y.'e offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 156, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No, 

156 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: You nay cross examine. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

(Witness excused.) 
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MARY GONZALEZ 

cfilled ns a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
fuly sworn, wrs examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAM IN. TION 
9 -Vhat is your name? 

A I'y nano is Mary Gonzalez. 

9 And how old are you, Mary? 

A I am 10 years old. 

9 And where do you live? 

A I live in 111 Beuncamino. 

Q Do you know what it means to hold up your right hand 

and take an oath? 

A Yes. To tell the truth. 

Q To tell the truth? 

A Yes. 

Q That's fine! Where were you living in February, the 
first part of February of this ye*>r? 

A I was living in San Carlos Apartment. 

Q And do you know where Dr. Moreta's house is? 

A Yes. 

Q And did you go to Dr. Moreta's house sometime in 
February? 

A Ye* 7 wo went. 

9 Who went with you? 

I I’y mother and ny brothers and other friends. 

9 And why did you go to Dr. Morctn's house? 

A Because Fan Carlos Apartment was burned. 

9 And were there other people at the Koreta house when 
you got there? 
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A No. 

Q You were the first ones to got there? 

A Yes. 

Q And then after th^t did other people come to the 
Koreta house? 

A Yes. 

Q And do you remember on the 17th of February when some 
Japanese came to that house? 

A Yes. 

Q About what tine of day was that? 

/ In the morning. 

Q And where were you when they came in the house? 

A We were in the salon. 

Q You were with your mama? 

A And other friends. 

Q And what did these Japanese do to you? 

A They bayoneted — 

Q No. First did they take you to the kitchen? 

A First they took the men and put them in line. They 

brought then to the bathroom and they brought the women to 
the kitchen. Then they called one by one. 

Q Did they take you to the kitchen? 

A Yen, 

Q And did they take you out of the kitchen then? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you the first one to be taken out of the kitchen? 

A No. 

Q V-'hen did they take you out? 

A I was almost the last. 
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Q And where did they take you to? 

A To the dining room. 

Q And what did they do there? 

A They bayoneted me. 

Q Show the Commission where they bayoneted you. 

A Here (indicating right arm). 

Q Anywhere else? 

A The hack. 

Q How many tines in the back? 

A Three tines. 

Q And then what did you do? 

A I fell down and I was fainted. 

Q And then when you regained your consciousness were the 
Japanese still there? 

A No. 

Q And did you leave the Moreta house then? 

A r 'e went out at night. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You nay cross-examine. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

(Witness excused) 

( PRUDENCIO CHICOTE 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) w ill you please state your name to 
the Commission? 

A My name is ^rudencio chicote. 

Q And where do you reside? 

A *t present? 









Q 


Yes 


A At 53 Ortega, San Juan del Monte. 

Q And how old are you? 

A 31. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Spanish. 

Q And what is your occupation or business? 

A In normal times I was a chemist. 

Q What are you doing now? 

A I am working for /imunition Section Base X Headquarters. 
Q Are you one of the survivors of the killings that took 
place at Dr. Moreta's house on February 17th of this year? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you hurt or wounded in any way at the Koreta house 

on that day? 

A I was wounded; yes, sir. 

Q Where were you wounded? 

A Or the right leg, right here (indicating). 

Q How were you wounded? 

A By a hand grenade. ^ 

Q In Y/hich part of the^house were you when you were 
wounded the hand grenade? 

A Ir •.he bathroom. 

Q How many members of the Japanese Imperial forces did 
you see there In the house that day? 

A When they came in they v/ere about, i would say, 20 
or 25. 

Q Hov/ long did they renain in the house? 

A Just hov/ long they remain, I don't exactly remember. 
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It must hrve been about an half an hour before they committed 
the atrocities. It was probably about an half hour or some¬ 
thing like that. 

Q After the Japanese left, Mr. Chicote, did you have 
occasion to go into other parts of the house? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q And did you go into the kitchen? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Will you describe and tell to the Commission just what 

you saw there in the kitchen? 

A May I tell you before that that I was hurt; I was 
wounded; I had to walk on one leg. I tendered, first aid to 
my nephew, Carlos Garcia, and then I said, "I will tender aid 
to other victims". I went to the other parts of the house and 
I went to the kitchen. Do you want me to tell what I saw in 
the kitchen, sir? 

Q Yes. You don't need to mention any names, but just 
tell the Commission what you saw there. 

A In the kitchen were three dead bodies. 

Q Were they male or female? 

A Female• 

Q And v.’ijl you describe to the Commission the condition 
of these bodies? 

A Apparently they had been raped. 

Q Aft a-* you left the Mcreta house did you make a list of 

those persons known to you to have been killed and wounded 
in the Moreta House? 

A Yes, sir, I made it together with one other survivor, 

Mr. de la Paz. 
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Do you have that list with you now? 

Yes. 

Q Will you take that list and rood to the reporter the 

names "f the persons that you know to have boon killed or 

wounded there? 

A Maria Luisa C. de Chicote. 

Q First give the names of those that were killed. 

A She is one of them. Prudencio Chicote, Jr. That is 

my son. Maria Rosa Lizarraga, Maria Unpad. Anparo Tolosa, 
Emiliano Unpad, Jr., Rosie Unpad, Pilar Julian, Vicente 
Julian, Teresa B. Vda. de York, Jose Samson, Tirso Lizarraga, 
Maria Cuevas, Carlos Garcia Buck, Pasquita Chicote de Garcia, 
Carraina Garcia, Alejandro Regala. Mrs. Rogala. There was 
an old woman, the mother of Mr. Regala. Felisa de la Paz, 
Feliciano Dizon, ~enato do la Cruz, Carlitos de la Cruz, 
urora de la Cruz, Lolita de la Cruz, Ramon Fernandez, 

Celina Sanson, Carolina. Chicote de Zabaljauregui, and Ana 
Mari Zaba1jauregui. 

Besides these I mentioned there were six more Chinese 
whose names I don't know, sir. 

Q Now give the reporter the names of those that you 
know to h vo been wounded in the Moreta. house. 

A Emilio de la Paz, Enilio de la Paz, Jr., Vicente Serrano, 
Irene G. da Serrano, Jose Samson, Conchita '. de Samson, 

Rosario Kahili, Florentine E. H. Gonzalez, Mary Gonzalez, 

Luis Zabaljauregui, Carlos Garcia, Jr., Jose' de Maldonado, 
Maria Elena L. de Maldonado, Tirso Maldonado, Pelagia Lrraya, 
Enilia.no Umpad , Maria Unpad, Feliciana Oxabello, and four 
more Chinese whose names I don't remember, and myself. 
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A Yes, I know. 

Q Did you have occasion to go to the hone of Dr. Morota 
on the night of February 17, 194?? 

A Yes. 

Q At what tir.c that evening or that night did you go to 
that, house? 

A Between 9 and 10 o'clock. 

Q And when you got to the Moreto house what did you see 

there, if anything? 

A When I arrived at Dr. Moreta's house I saw many 
Japanese. One of then had a leather strap across his shoulders 
to his hips and he had a long sword. 

Q Did you see any dead bodies there in the fcoreta house 
that night? 

A Many I saw. 

Q And did you remain there all night that night of the 

17th? 

A I was there the whole night. 

Q During the night did members of the Japanese armed 
forces cone to that house from tine to tine? 

A There were many Japanese who cane with flashlights. 

Q And what did they do when they cane with flashlights? 

A They got many beautiful women and brought them upstairs. 

Q Did those women who were taken out by the Japanese or 
taken upstairs return? 

A No, they did not return. 

Q After these women were taken upstairs did you hear any 
noise of any kind coming from the upstairs part of the house? 

A They were all screaming. 
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CAPTAIN HILL: You nay cross-examine. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all of this incident. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately five minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session and 
the Prosecution may proceed. 

CAPTAIN HILL: The next incident, sir, is Bill of 
Particulars No. 36. 

UMBERTO De-POLI 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) V'ill you state your name, please? 

A Umberto De-Poli. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A I live at 478 Luis Francisco Street, Pasay, Rizal 
Province. 

Q How old are you? 

A 60. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Italian. 

Q How long have you resided in the Philippine Islands? 

A 35 years. 

Q Did you know Albert Delfino during his lifetime? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q ’"ill you tell the Commission what official position, 
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if any, he held here in the Philipoine Islands? 

A He was the Consul of Venezuela. 

Q Consul for Venezuela? 

A Venezuela, 

Q How long had you known -'lbert Delfino? 

A Not less than 30 years. v 'e used to work together in 

the Customs House when I arrived in the Philippine Islands. 

Q You had known him for 30 years? 

A At least. 

Q Did you have occasion to see Mr. Delfino on the 13th 
of February, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q ’"ill you relate to the Commission where and under what 
circumstances you saw Mr. Delfino on that day? 

A I will. I was called by the Japanese sentry at 
Vito Cruz, corner of Domingo. After, he took aw«y all the 
provisions I had in my basket. I was on my wry to bring 
provisions to my wife in Kalate. He took away my passport 
and he took away my eyeglasses. 

Q Ppeak Just a little louder and speak to the Commission. 
A They took away everything I had. They slapped me 
left and right. I suppose it was part of their barbarity. 
Then they tied me up. No, they did not tie me up at that 
time. They brought me to the corner of Vito Cruz end Taft 
Avenue, where the White Dove Cafe is. There I saw right 
away Mr. Delfino. 

Q And who was with Mr. Delfino when you saw him? 

A He was talking to r lady and a young man, whom I sur¬ 

mized was the wife. 
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Q And this was at the White Dove Cafe? 

A Yes. 

Q On Taft Avenue? 

A On the corner of Taft Avenue and Vito Cruz. 

Q And were any other people with the Venezuelan Consul 
at that tine besides those you have nentioned? 

A Yes. 

Q How nany others? 

A At least 9 or 10. 

Q And was the Venezuelan Consul tied in any manner when 
you saw hin? 

A They were all tied, those that were there. 

Q Tell the Commission how they were tied. 

A They were tied in the back with rope on different 
sides and then the seven were tied together, first individu¬ 
ally and then together with the rope. And then they tied 
nyself with this half-an-inch thick rope very tight. It 
was painful. And they put me in the last row where there was 
a Filipino and a very distinguished looking Chinese — No. 

I was the last one. Then the three Delfinos, then the 
Chinaman, and finally the Filipino. I was the last one. 

Q At what time of the day did you first see the Vene¬ 
zuelan Consul there at this place that you have described? 

A About 9 o'clock. I did not have any watch because 
they took it away from ne, so I could not find out. 

Q , And were there any Japanese around this group of 
people? 

A There were. There were three sentries and an officer. 

I mean, the three sentries brought ije to the officer. The 
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Q And this was at the White Dove Cafe? 

A Yes. 

Q On Taft Avenue? 

A On the corner of Taft Avenue and Vito Cruz. 

Q And were any other people with the Venezuelan Consul 
at that tine besides those you have nentioned? 

A Yes. 

Q How nany others? 

A At least 9 or 10, 

q And was the Venezuelan Consul tied in any manner when 
you saw hin? 

A They were all tied, those that were there. 

Q Tell the Commission how they were tied. 

A They were tied in tho back with rope on different 
sides and then the seven were tied together, first individu¬ 
ally and then together with the rope. And then they tied 
nyself with this half-an-inch thick rope very tight. It 
was painful. And they put me in the last row where there was 
a Filipino and a very distinguished looking Chinese — No. 

I was the last one. Then the three Delfinos, then the 
Chinanan, and finally the Filipino. I was the last one. 

Q At what time of the day did you first see the Vene¬ 
zuelan Consul there at this place that you have described? 

A About 9 o'clock. I did not have any watch because 
they took it away from me, so I could not find out. 

Q , And were there any Japanese around this t roup of 
people? 

A There were. There were three sentries and an officer. 

I mean, the three sentries brought rje to the officer. The 
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Q And this was at the White Dove Cnfe? 

A Yes, 

Q On Taft Avenue? 

A On the corner of Taft Avenue and Vito Cruz. 

Q And were any other people with the Venezuelan Consul 
at that tine besides those you have nentioned? 

A Yes, 

Q How nany others? 

A At least 9 or 10. 

Q And was the Venezuelan Consul tied in any nanner when 
you saw him? 

A They were all tied, those that were there, 

Q Tell the Commission how they were tied, 

A They were tied in the back with rope on different 
sides and then the seven were tied together, first individu¬ 
ally and then together with the rope. And then they tied 
nyself with this half-an-inch thick rope very tight. It 
was painful. And they put me in the last row where there was 
a Filipino and a very distinguished looking Chinese — No. 

I was the last one. Then the three Delfinos, then the 
Chinaman, and finally the Filipino. I was the last one. 

Q At what time of the day did you first see the Vene¬ 
zuelan Consul there at this place that you have described? 

A About 9 o'clock. I did not have any watch because 
they took it away from me, so I could not find out. 

Q , And were there any Japanese around this group of 
people? 

A There were. There were three sentries and an officer. 

I mean, the three sentries brought ijie to the officer. The 
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officer inspected ny passport. I had sone what is called 
"Mickey Louse" noney. He gave it back to me, put it in my 
pocket ^nd then he sent ne to the White Dove. 

Q Were these Japanese armed. in any way? 

A They had rifles and bayonets and the officer had the 

long sword. 

Q And what did these Japanese do with this group of 
people, if anything? 

A There they did nothing. They just started to drive us 
south. 

Q Talk to the Commission. 

A They just sent us to the right side of the Taft avenue 
for ^bout, sa.y, a hundred or two hundred meters. All the 
houses there were in one compound, I remember very well 
there were four houses, painted more or less in a reddish 
color. Throe of the houses had completely burned to the 
ground. 

Q Kow far was this house where the group was taken to 
from the ’"hite Dove Cafe? 

A As I say, about 200 meters. 

Q And when you arrived there at that house, was it on 
fire? 

A The house was started to be on fire. They threw on 

top a bucket of gasoline and then they send us upstairs in 
the room facing Taft avenue. 

Q Did they take the entire group upstairs? 

A All the group, and they put us in front of a very tall 

mirror, two rov/s; first ry row and then the other with the 
women and children. 
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Q 'Here all of the members of the group standing? 

A All standing at that time. 

Q And tell the Commission what, if anything, you saw the 
Venezuelan Consul do in that room? 

A The Venezuela Consul started to kiss his wife and they 
kissed each other and say to each other endearing words, ask¬ 
ing forgive this if during the lifetime they have said some¬ 
thing wrong to each other — and nothing else. 

Q And what did the Japanese do then, if anything? 

A From the door a little distance they started to unload 

their rifles. 

<3 You mean they started to shoot? 

A From about a meter where I was. They were about a 
meter from me. And immediately after they shot I saw blood 
coning out from the shoulder of Delfino, because he was about 
half a foot from me. 

Q From Ir. Delfino's back, you mean? 

A Yes. 

Q And did you see •’nyonc else shot there by the Japanese? 

A Fcur. Delfino, his wife, his f os tor-son a.nd the 

Chinese. And wc collapsed with them. Their weight dragged 
us because we were also tied with that rope. 

Q Did the Japanese remain there in the room? 

A "'•Then they saw that we wore all on the floor they started 
just to beat us with the butt of their gun to see — or their 
rifle, to see if we were dead or alive. .Veil, I played dead 
and I think the others did the same thing. So then they 
went out of the room and closed the door, leaving us there 
to burn alive. 
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Q ’’•fere all of the members of the group standing? 

A All standing at that time. 

Q And tell the Commission what, if anything, you saw the 
Venezuelan Consul do in that room? 

A The Venezuela Consul started to kiss his wife and they 
kissed each other and say to each other endearing words, ask¬ 
ing forgive this if during the lifetime they have said some¬ 
thing wrong to each other — and nothing else. 

Q And what did the Japanese do then, if anything? 

A From the door a little distance they started to unload 

their rifles. 

Q You mean they started to shoot? 

A From about a meter where I was. They were about a 
meter from me. And immediately after they shot I saw blood 
coning out from the shoulder of Delfino, because he was about 
half a foot from me. 

Q From !r. Delfino*s back, you mean? 

A Yes. 

Q And did you see •anyone else shot there by the Japanese? 

A Four. Delfino, his wife, his foster-son and. the 
Chinese. And we collapsed, with them. Their weight dragged 
us because we were also tied with that rope. 

Q Did the Japanese remain there in the room? 

A ’Then they saw that we wore all on the floor they started 
just to beat us with the butt of their gun to see — or their 
rifle, to see if we were dead or alive. .Yell, I played dead 
and I think the others did the same thing. So then they 
went out of the room and closed the door, leaving us there 
to burn alive. 
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Q Did they lock the door? 

A They locked the door, because I know that I tried to 
break it dovm. 

Q Then after these Japanese left, what did you do, if 
anything? 

A The women started to scream. I told them, "There is 
no use to scream now. You had better pray." And they started 
to pray in Tagalog. I could see that they could not untie 
themselves. So I waited a little, and it is a little tragic 
what I say. I have been born a Catholic, but I have never 
been a good church-goer, but on the floor near to me there 
was a little statue of the Virgin Mary with the baby, and I 
remembered the prayer of my mother. I say, "They say you 
are so good. If you can do something at least for these 
children, please do it." Almost immediately one of the girls 
untied herself and she untied practically all the others. 

We threw dovm the door, which was already burning. 

There was a little corridor leading to Taft Avenue. I saw 
outside the Japanese were very far up to the corner of Taft 
and Vito Cruz, and in turning around I saw that there was a 
border of about so wide (illustrating) and 5 or 6 meters 
away there v/as a papaya tree reaching practically the corner. 

I was the only one who could reach it. I went downstairs, 
led the papaya tree to the wall and then they all crept down. 

Q And how many from that group were able to make their 
escape from that burning house? 

A 9 or 10. 

CAPTAIN HILL' I ask that this be marked for identifi¬ 
cation. 
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Q Did they lock the door? 

A They locked the door, because I know that I tried to 
break it down. 

Q Then after these Japanese left, what did you do, if 
anything? 

A The women started to scream. I told them, "There is 
no use to scream now. You had better pray." And they started 
to pray in Tagalog. I could see that they could not untie 
themselves. So I waited a little, and it is a little tragic 
what I say. I have been born a Catholic, but I have never 
been a good church-goer, but on the floor near to me there 
was a little statue of the Virgin Mary with the baby, and I 
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Q Did they lock the door? 

A They locked the door, because I know that I tried to 
break it down. 

Q Then after these Japanese left, what did you do, if 

anything? 

A The women started to scream. I told them, "There is 
no use to scream now. You hud better pray." And they started 
to pray in Tagalog. I could see that they could not untie 
themselves. So I waited a little, and it is a little tragic 
what I say. I have been born a Catholic, but I have never 
been a good church-goer, but on the floor near to me there 
was a little statue of the Virgin Mary with the baby, and I 
remembered the prayer of my mother. I say, "They say you 
are so good. If you can do something at least for these 
children, please do it." Almost immediately one of the girls 
untied herself and she untied practically all the others. 

We threw down the door, which was already burning. 

There was a little corridor leading to Taft Avenue. I saw 
outside the Japanese were very far up to the corner of Taft 
and Vito Cruz, and in turning around I saw that there was a 
border of about so wide (illustrating) and 5 or 6 meters 
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(Photograph of entrance to 
compound was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 157 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I will hand you Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 157 end a.sk you to state what it is, if you know. 

A That is the house of the compound where we were. The 

house that was burning was right here. (Indicating) 

Q That is the entrance to the house? 

A This is the entrance of the compound of the four houses. 

Two houses were on one side and two houses on the other. 

CAPTAIN HILL: v ’e offer in evidence Prosecution’s 
Exhibit No. 157, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the docu¬ 
ment is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 157 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross-examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Hendrix) State how far 1609 Taft Avenue 
is from Rizal Stadium. 

A I am not very much of an engineer with measuring, but 
considering the time that we took to go there I would say 
about two or three hundred meters, not more. 

Q As a matter of f?>ct, it is just around the corner at 
the street intersection? 

A There is no intersection there. You mean by "inter¬ 
section", Vito Cruz is not less than 200 meters from 1609 
Taft Avenue. 

Q There were some Japanese stationed at the Rizal 
Stadium? 
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A I could not say that. I did not pay any attention. 

Q Did you ever see any Japanese over at the Stadium? 

A No. I know that the Japanese were on the corner of 

Vito Cruz and Taft Avenue, because the officer, before he 

tied me, he went to go out to see what he should do with me. 

Q The Japanese that came to 1609 Taft Avenue, were they 
the same that you have been testifying about? 

A You mean those that brought us to the burning house? 
q Yes. 

A I could not state. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN HILL: we wish to introduce, sir, Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 1?8, which is the sworn statement of Beatriz 
Teodora Amigo, taken on the 27th of June, 194-5, before an 
investigating officer of the War Crimes Investigating Detach¬ 
ment. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the docu¬ 
ment is accepted in evidence, 

(Statement of Beatriz Teodora 
Amigo was received in 
evidence and marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 158.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: I hand you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 

159, which is a photograph identified in the statement, 
marked Prosecution's Exhibit 158, which we desire to offer 
into e/idence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the docu¬ 
ment is accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph referred to in 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 158 
was received in evidence and 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 159.) 
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A I could not say that. I did not pay any attention. 

Q Did you ever see any Japanese over at the Stadium? 

A No. I know that the Japanese were on the corner of 

Vito Cruz and Taft Avenue, because the officer, before he 

tied me, he went to go out to see what he should do with me. 
Q The Japanese that came to 1609 Taft Avenue, were they 
the same that you have been testifying about? 

A You mean those that brought us to the burning house? 

Q Yes. 

A I could not state. 

COLONEL HENDRIXs That is all. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN HILL: we wish to introduce, sir, Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 158, which is the sworn statement of Beatriz 
Teodora Amigo, taken on the 27th of June, 1945, before an 
investigating officer of the War Crimes Investigating Detach¬ 
ment. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the docu¬ 
ment is accepted in evidence. 

(Statement of Beatriz Teodora 
Amigo was received in 
evidence and marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 158.) 

•JAPTAIN HILL: I hand you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 

159, which is a photograph identified in the statement, 
marked Prosecution's Exhibit 158, which we desire to offer 
into e/idence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the docu¬ 
ment is accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph referred to in 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 158 
was received in evidence and 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 159.) 
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CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence Prosecution's 
Exhibit 160, which is a sworn statement of Igmidio Ramos, 
taken before an investigating officer of the War Crimes In¬ 
vestigating Detachment on 7 July 194-5. This is offered only 
for the purpose of identifying a picture which we shall seek 
to introduce as the next numbered exhibit*, otherwise it is 
cumulative. Page 28, sir, is where the photograph is 
identified. 

V/e will offer in evidence Prosecution's Exhibit No. 
161, which is the photograph identified by the statement 
shown in Exhibit 160. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 
affidavit and photograph presently under consideration are 
accepted in evidence. Is there objection? 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Sir, I wish to call the attention 
of the Commission to page 27 of this statement. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Which statement is that? 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Exhibit 160. It will be the fourth 

page. 

I would like to read, sir, the question and answer 
appearing at the 18th line from the bottom, sir. 

"Q Do you know what unit any of those Japanese 

belonged to? 

"A I only know that they v/e re all in the Navy." 

CAPTAIN HILL: Sir, I offered only that part of the 
affidavit or statement showing the identification of the 
exhibit which followed, being Exhibit l6l. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Sir, we would like for the question 
and answer just read to also go in with the record. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission notes the request 
of the Defense and grants it. 

(Statement of Igmidio Ramos 
and photograph of bayonet 
wound received by Igmidio 
Ramos were received in evidence 
and marked Prosecution Ex¬ 
hibits Nos. 160 and l6l, 
respectively.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all of that incident, sir. 

The next Bill of Particular number which we desire to 
present is No. 41. 

FLORENCIO HOMOL, 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, v/as examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Vill you state your name, please, to 
the Commission? 

A Florencio Hanoi, 

Q How old are you? 

A Thirty-five years old. 

Q And what is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Where do yo\i reside now? 

A 1200 Interior, 18G Tuazon Street, Manila. 

Q And during the first part of February, 1945, where did 

you reside? 

A 151 Balagtas. 

Q And whose home was that? 

A It was Mr. Fox's home. 

Q And where was the Fox home v/ith reference to the home 
of Mr. Carlos Perez Rubio, sir? 
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A Mr. Fox's house v/as just back of Mr. Carlos Perez 
Rubio's home. 

Q Were you employed by Mr. Fox at that time? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Do you recall on the 12th of February, 194-5, any 
members of the Japanese armed forces coming to your 
quarters at the Fox home? 

A Yes. 

Q About what time of the day v/as that? 

A About twelve o'clock noon. 

Q And how many Japanese came there to your quarters at 
the Fox home? 

A The first time those Japanese appeared there were 
only three in number. 

Q And what did these three Japanese do? 

A They asked for the master, and at the same time 

searched all the rooms of the house. 

Q Did they leave after that? 

A They leave for about a quarter of an hour and come 

back with increased number. 

Q How many came back with the three? 

A When they came back they were eight. 

Q Eight altogether? 

A Yes, 

Q And were they members of the Japanese armed forces? 

A Yos. 

Q And what did these eight Japanese do when they re¬ 

turned? 

A They asked us all to stand and raise our hands and 
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come in line, and bring me downstairs, and asked us to march 
to 150 Vito Cruz where Mr. Rubio's house was. 

Q And how many v/ere with you at the time you were taken 
into custody by these Japanese? 

A All of those eight Japanese — 

Q No. How many other Filipinos were with you? 

A V/e were only three Filipinos and one Chinese. 

Q And what were the names of the other two Filipinos 
and the Chinese? 

A The Chinese was known to me only as Ambrosia, and the 
other two was Alfredo, and the other one is Marino. 

Q And where did the Japanese take you to in the Carlos 
Perez Rubio home? 

A V/e were taken to 1?0 Vito Cruz in Mr. Perez Rubio's 
house. 

Q To what part of the house were you taken? 

A We were taken to the back part of the house, in the 

garden. 

Q In the garden? 

A Yes. We form a line in the garden first. 

Q Were there any other persons in the garden when you 
arrived there? 

A All of Mr. Rubio's family and the servants and some 
other people there around the house. 

Q About how many people v/ere there at the time you 
arrived? 

A There were about 20. 

Q And what did the Japanese do with all of you there 
in the garden? 
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A When we were forming a line then with our hands up, 
they search us of all that we have and then order us to go 
upstairs. 

Q Did you go up to the first floor? 

A Yes, right on the first floor on the left. 

Q And did the Japanese tie any of you in any way? 

A No, They did never tie any one of us there. 

Q V/hen they took you from the garden into the house how 

many Japanese guarded you? 

A There were — . The first Japanese were six. 

Q And were they armed in any way? 

A They were armed with bayonets. 

Q And did they have rifles? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were there any officers among that group? 

A Among that group I found only two officers. 

Q Two officers? 

A Yes. 

Q How could you tell that they were officers? 

A Because whenever those Japanese who v/ere the soldiers 

talked they always asked the two men what to do, and those 
two men always give the orders before the others do any¬ 
thing . 

Q After the Japanese took this group into the house, 
tell the Commission what they did, if anything. 

A We were there in the house. They search us. They 
took our watches, bracelets, anything that they wanted, 
and then after that they pick up all the rugs and every¬ 
thing they can find there and pile it in one room^^ 
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V/hich room in the house was that? 

It was in the hall. 

The what? 

The hall. 

The hall? 

Yes. 

In the front part of the house? 

Yes. 

And then what did the Japanese do? 

When the Japanese finish piling those rugs there they 
pour gasoline on those rugs and light it. 

Q Did they lock the doors? 

A Yes. They took the key with them. 

Q And they lighted the rugs after pouring gasoline on 
them before they left the house, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And could you see where the Japanese went after they 
went out of the door? 

A When they left the house they went to the garden. They 
were divided in a group. It is Group No. 6 and 6. 

Q Did they leave the premises, or did they surround the 
house? 

A They surround the house. 

Q Tell the Commission what took place inside the Rubio 
home after the Japanese left. 

A When the Japanese left the fire was already very big 
and we could hardly breathe because of the smoke, and we 
were locked in. Mr. Perez Rubio, the owner of the house, 
told us it would be better to die by a single shell than to 
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die in the burning house. So we rushed to the door and 
kicked it as hard as we could. Then it opens and we rush 
out. We cannot see where to go on account of the fire. 

Q Who rushed out with you? 

A It was Mr. Rubio and her daughter. 

Q "His" daughter, you mean? 

A His daughter. And there was another woman, but Mr. 
Rubio's daughter turned back to the room where we were 
locked and Mr. Rubio and me proceed to escape. 

Q Did you see what happened to Hr. Rubio, then, if 
anything? 

A When I come out from the gate five Japanese met me 
and bayoneted me there. Then I pretended to be dead, ly¬ 
ing flat on the ground. A few minutes later one of my 
companions followed me there, and the Japanese paid atten¬ 
tion to that other fellow and hoping that I am already 
dead. And then I heard somebody shouting in the garden. 

I raised up my head and found some children and women 
bayoneted by other Japanese soldiers. Then for fear that 
those Japanese will turn back to me, I rise up and run as 
fast as I could. Then when I was on the back of the house 
I saw Mr. Rubio shouting, raising his hand, and those 
Japanese, about six of them, were shooting him. 

Q Did you see what happened to Mr. Rubio after he was 
shot? 

A I do not know, because I escaped already from that 
place where he is dead. 

Q Did you see any other persons leave the house or 
attempt to leave the house after it caught afire? 
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A No, I did not see anybody. 

Q How many times were you bayoneted by the Japanese? 

A I have been bayoneted often times, but I was wounded 
four times. 

Q Where are those wounds? In what part of your body? 

A I have two in my back, one here and one here (indi¬ 
cating). 

Q And were you able to make your escape from the Rubio 
premises without being killed by the Japanese? 

A Yes. When I stand up to finally make my escape those 
Japanese were trying to catch me there. They shot me, but 
they missed, and the Japanese soldiers were coming after me, 
but I was able to escape them. 

Q Do you know how many people were killed that day in 
the Perez Rubio home? 

A The last time I — . How many persons were dead with 
me? Y/e were about 38 , but at least five of us escaped. 

Q At least five escaped? 

A Yes. 

Q And of that five do you know how many were wounded? 

A I know there were two Joses, Ignacio, Garcia, Tamonto, 

and another one, but I cannot tell you the name. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Take the witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Hendrix) Will you state if any of the 
Japanese about whom you have testified were Army, Navy, 
or Marine? 

A Y/hat is that? 

Q You have testified about certain Japanese coming to 
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these various houses, have you not? 

A (No response,) 

Q How were the Japanese dressed? 

A They were dressed lilce the uniforms of Americans, 
not the khaki, but the other one; almost like that. 

Q Did the uniforms have any certain insignia? 

A I cannot tell the insignia of the soldiers who enter 
Mr. Rubio's house. 

Q By looking at the uniform could you tell whether they 
were Army or Navy? 

A According to one of my companions in Mr. Rubio's 
house he told me that they were Marine. At the time when 
the war start he was serving in the Navy, and this fellow 
told me that they are Marines. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: That is all. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 
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these various houses, have you not? 

A (No response.) 

Q Row were the Japanese dressed? 

A They were dressed like the uniforms of Americans, 
not the khaki, but the other one; almost like that. 

Q Did the uniforms have any certain insignia? 

A I cannot tell the insignia of the soldiers who enter 
Mr. Rubio's house. 

Q By looking at the uniform could you tell whether they 
were Army or Navy? 

A According to one of my companions in Mr. Rubio's 
house he told me that they were Marine. At the time when 
the war start he was serving in the Navy, and this fellow 
told me that they are Marines. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: That is all. 

CAPTAIN IIILL: That is all. 


(Witness excused.) 
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JOSE B..LBO-. 

called as r v;itness on behr.lf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly svrorn through Interpreter Rosario F. Rodas, 
was examined end testified, through the Interpreter, r.s fol¬ 
lows : 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Cr.ptc.in Hill) v .'hat is your none, please? 

A (Through Interpreter) Jose Balboa. 

Q Hoy; old are you? 

A 35. 

Q Y/hat is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q ’.'.'here do you reside? 

A Vito Cruz. 

Q During the first part of February of this year, 

v;here were you employed? 

A In the house of Perez Rubio. 

Q And what v/as the street number of that house? 

A 550 Vito Cruz. 

Q Y/hat did you do for Mr. Rubio? 

A Guard; night guard. 

Q A night guard for his premises? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you recall the 12th day of February, 1945» v;hen 
nenbers of the Japcnese armed forces took you from your 
quarters tc the Perez Rubio hone? 

A I remember. 

Q Y/hat time of the day v/as that? 

A 10 c*clock in the afternoon. 
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Q Hoy; many people v/ere taken r/ith you in the sane 

group to the Ruble hone? 

A Four, 

Q And when you got to the Rubio hone v/here did the 
Japanese put you? 

A They locked us up in a roon. 

Q In v/hat part of the house? 

A In the second floor. 

Q And how riany were located in the rcon Y/ith you? 

A Eight people. 

Q Did you knot; any thing about a nuch larger group 
being located in a different part cf the house that day 
by the Japanese? 

A There vrerenany, but I did not see, because v/e were the 
ones v/hc were locked last. 

Q After you were locked in this roon upstairs Y/ith 
the other seven people, v/hat, if anything, did the Japan¬ 
ese do? 

A They fired at us in the roon, and they burned the 
roon. 

Q Y.'hen the Japanese fired at the group in your roon, 
did they kill or injure anyone? 

A Yes, ny aunt was shot and killed. 

Q Was anyone else shot and killed there in the roon? 

A There v/as no other except ny aunt. 

Q Vere all of the people that you sav; there in the 
Rubio hone that day civilians? 

A They v/ere civilians. 

Q And were any of those civilians arned in any v/ay? 
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They have none. 

Did you see any of those civilians resist the Japan¬ 
ese in any way? 

A I did net see. 

Q After the Japanese shot the one person in your room 
and the house was on fire, what, if anything, did you do? 

A I forced the window open and fled. 

Q V.'ere you able to nalce your escape fron those premises 
that day? 

A Yes, I ran. 

Q Were you wounded or hurt in any manner, in attempting 
ycur escape? 

A Yes, on my thigh I was hurt. 

Q How were you hurt on your thigh? 

A By a bayonet. 

Q Other than the injury which you received and the 
person you have told us that you saw killed, did you see 
any ethers killed or injured there at the Rubio hone that 
day? 

A Yes, I saw ethers, 

Q How many others? 

A One. 

Q Y/ho was that person? 

A Perez Rubio. 

Q Did you see what the Japanese did to Perez Rubio? 

A I saw. 

Q YJhat did they do to Perez Rubio? 

A He cane from the scene of the fire. He cane fron 

the scene of the fire ;/ith his hands up. He was killed — 
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he was shot by the Japanese. 

Q Was he killed by the Jc.pr.nese? 

A Yes, ho v/as shot r.t five tines before he fell down 

then. 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

162 for identification.) 

Q I hand you Prosecution Exhibit No. 162, and ask you 
to state what it is, if you knov/. 

A Yes, I recognize it. 

Q V/hat is it? 

A The house of Perez Rubio. 

Q As it stands today? 

A No, not like that any more. It is already destroyed. 

Q Is that a picture of the Rubio house after the fire? 

A Only the posts remain. 

CAPTAIN HILL: ’7 0 offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit Ho. 162, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

162 for identification 
v/as received in evidence.) 

(A photograph v/as narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

163 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit No. 

163, and ask you to state, v/hat it is, if you know. 

A Yes. 

Q VJhat is it? 

A This is the place where Perez Rubio's son v/as buried. 

CAPTAIN HILL: V.'e offer in evidence Prosecution Exhibit 
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No. 163, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

163 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

164 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution*s Exhibit 
No. 164, and ask you to state what it is, if you know. 

A Yes, I know. 

Q Tfant is it? 

A This is the graveyard of Perez Rubio. 

CAPTAIN HILL: 17 e offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 164, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

164 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

165 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 165, and ask you to state what it is, if you know, 

A Yes • 

Q V/hat is it? 

A This is the grave of Mr, Pahodpod. 

Q Are the graves which you identified so far all graves 

cf victins of the Japanese buried at the- Rubic house, 
which you have testified about? 

A Yes. 
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Ho. 163, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, It Is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

163 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

164 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution’s Exhibit 
No. 164, and ask you to state what it is, if you know. 

A Yes, I knov/. 

Q Y/hat is it? 

A This is the graveyard of Perez Rubio. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Y/e offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 164, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

164 for Identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

165 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 165> and ask you to state what it is, if you know, 

A Yes. 

Q Y.'hat is it? 

A This is the grave of Mr. Pahodpod. 

Q Are the graves v/hich you identified so far all graves 

of victins of the Japanese buried at the Rubio house, 
v/hich you have testified about? 

A Yes. 
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CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence Prosecution 


Exhibit No. 165, air. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

165 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 166 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 166, and ask you to state v/hat it is, if you know. 

A This is Perez Ruble. 

CAPTAIN HILL: 17e offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 166, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

166 for identification 
v/as received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

167 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 167, and ask you to state v/hat it is, if you knoY/. 

A No, I do not know this. 

Q Can you identify that as one of the bodies v/hich 
you sat/ at the Perez Rubio hone, after the fire on the 17th? 
A I can only recognize Rubio. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Cross exanine. 

COLON:L HENDRIX: No qiestions, sir. 


(Witness excused) 
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CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 165, sir. 

GENERAL REilJOLDS : There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

165 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit Nc. 166 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 166, and ask you to state what it is, if you know. 

A This is Perez Piubic. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 166, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

166 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

167 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 167, and ask you to state what it is, if you know. 

A No, I do not know this. 

Q Can you identify that as one of the bodies v/hich 
you saw at the Perez Rubio hone, after the fire on the 17th? 
A I can only recognize Rubio. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Cross exanine. 

COLONTL HENDRIX: No epestions, sir. 

(Witness excused) 
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MANUEL EGONA 

called ns a Y/itness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sv/orn through Interpreter Rosario F. Rcdas, 
was examined and testified through the Interpreter as fol- 
lov/s: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) V/lll you state your none, please? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Manuel Egonn. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 55 Bnlagtns. 

Q Hoy/ old are you? 

A 47 years. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q During the first part of February of this year, for 
v/hon did you work? 

A I was working for the Perez Rubio. 

Q After the hone of Perez Rubio v/as burned, did you 
have occasion to go to these premises and sec- the ruins 
of the hone? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you recall on what date you first vent to the 
Rubio hone after the fire? 

A Yes, I renenber. 

Q What date was that? 

A Friday. 

Q What date? 

A 17th of February. 

Q And for v/hat purpose did you go to the Rubio hone 
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c.t that tine? 

A I wanted to find out if they r.re still alive or 
v/hatever hc.ppened to then. 

Q V.Tien you got to the Rubio hone, tell the Ccnnission 
what you saw there? 

A I sc.x: that they v/ere r.ll dead. 

Q Toll the Connission about hew nany bodies you saw 
there on the Perez Rubio prenises? 

A Yes. 

Q How nany? 

A 28 persons in nil. 

Q V/ere you able to identify any of these bodies that 
you scm there? 

A I recognized nost of then except three. I know the 
rest. 

Q Did you subsequently bury or help bury the bodies 

that were left there in the Rubio prenises? 

A Yes. 

Q And at that tine, did you nake a list of the persons, 

of the bodies which you were able tc identify? 

A Yes, I did. 

(A list of nnnes was nark¬ 
ed Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 168 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I will hand you Prosecution 

Exhibit No. 168, and ask you if that is a true and correct 

copy cf the list of persons, the list of bodies that you 

vere able to identify at the Rubio prenises. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You had better cone and read it to 

hin. 
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(The Interpreter reed to the witness the nenes con¬ 
tained on Prosecution Exhibit Mo, 168 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did you identify any bodies at 
the Ruble prenises other than those contained on this list? 
A (Through Interpreter) The three that I indicated, 
which I said I do not knew; their nanes do not appear here. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Y. : e offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 168, sir. # 

COLONEL CLARICE: May we have an explanation of the 
word "alive" on there, please? 

q (Captain Hill) I call your attention to the nano 
"Jose", after which appears the word "alive"; will you 
please explain that to the Commission? 

A (Through Interpreter) I thought he was dead. YJhen 
I tried to search the house, I thought he was dead because 
he was not there. Then I found hin alive. 

Q Then his nane should be stricken fron that list of 
identified bodies that you found on the Rubio prenises, 
is that right? 

A Yes, 

CAPTAIN HILL: Y/e offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 168, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 
docunent is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

168 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A statenent was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

169 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: You nay cross examine. 
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COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence, sir, the sworn 
statement of Commander Charles Persons of the United Str.tes 
Nr.vy Reserve, taken on 4 June 1945 by on investigating 
officer of the War Crimes investigating detachment. 

This is offered only for the purpose of identifying the 
photograph heretofore offered as Prosecution Exhibit No. 

167. That is the photograph the witness couldn't identify. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, it doesn't 
appear how this statement could in any way identify Exhibit 
No. 167. It simply refers to a photograph listed as 
Exhibit "N". We don't know that it is Exhibit "N". 

CAPTAIN HILL: The original exhibit which we intro¬ 
duced here is narked Exhibit "N". 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The expression "Exhibit N" is 
written in by typewriter, is not part of the picture. In 
other ’/rords, there is nothing in this report which in¬ 
dicates that it is associated with this particular picture; 
it can't identify it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense object to its 
introduction? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: It does, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection sustained, 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all we have, sir, at this 

tJno. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Arc there further witnesses in 
this item? 

HAJOFi KERR: No, sir; that completes that particular 
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case, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will inquire of 
Prosecution which items will be presented tomorrow? 

M/JOR KERR: Sir, we propose to present tomorrow 
items number 3» 10, 74 and 77. Defense Counsel objected 
this afternoon, or this noon, to our taking up anything 
above 64. 

Furthermore, we intend to take up number 48, number 
50, number 51 , number 97, number 53, number 52, number 68 
and 15. Now, number 97 and number 68 are both, of course, 
above number 64; we are agreeable to eliminating, so far 
as tomorrow is concerned, number 97, which pertains to 
the Manila Cathedral. We would like to take up numbers 
68, 74, 77, as they do have a direct connection to the 
other cases, tomorrow. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you proposing that you cover 
all those tomorrow? 

MAJOR KERR: Unless, sir, our reporters have diffi¬ 
culty. They are keeping up with the Commission's record, 
and actually getting us the record by 8 o'clock in the 
morning, but there are only two of them, and the others 
from the States did not arrive. I understand the report¬ 
ers are forced to work 18 hours a day to cover the schedule. 

Other than that, I propose to cover all of these 
cases tomorrow. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do all of them pertain to epi¬ 
sodes alleged to have occurred in Manila? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. Tomorrow a large part of it 
will be the Intramuros and Santiago incidents, which are 
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very large. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Dees that complete the Manila 
episode? 

MAJOR KERR: Wo, sir. V/e have three other cases 
to take up on Monday, on Manila. They are najor cases. 
Then on Monday v/e will take up the Provincial cases. Y.’e 
will complete Manila on Monday, probably Monday norning. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Senior Counsel for the Defense has 
an objection to considering nur.bers 77, 97 and 68 tonerrow. 
Would you have objection to taking then up Monday? 

COLONEL CLARKE: We arc not prepared, sir, to take 
up 74, 77, 97 and 68 tonorrow, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You will be prepared Monday, sir? 

COLONEL CLARKE: I an not sure, sir. Y.'e nay have 
97 prepared by Monday, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I will ask the Defense to nake 
every effort to be prepared to handle* it on Monday, and 
direct the Prosecution to delay the presentation cf the 
itens in question until Monday. 

MAJOR KERR: May I point this cut, sir: Nur.iber 68 
covers Fort Santiago fren 9 October 1944 until 10 February 
1945. Nunber 52 covers the sane subject fror.i 10 February 
to 23 February. Rather than break the two apart, v/e will 
present then on Monday, too. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Y/hat was that? 

MAJOR KERR: Numbers 68 and 52 will be presented 
on Monday. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Y/e arc going to try to be ready, 
but I don't think v/e will be ready by Monday. Y.'e arc 
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trying to work this now Bill of Particulars up at night- 
tine, and at the sane tine keep on with the trir.l. And 
we are doing the best we con, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I r.n sure you r.re. The Comission 
will r.ccorcl you every opportunity to prepare yourself, 
but it does ask, if it is reasonably possible, to prepr.re 
it by Monday. 

IjAJOPi KERR: Sir, nay I inquire of Defense Counsel 
whether or not, if the Comission did not sit on Saturday 
afternoon, it could use that tine in beconing prepared on 
these cases for Monday? 

COLONEL CLARKE: It will help us out. We nay have 
it ready. 

IIAJOR KERR: That would assist the reporters, I know. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, the Connission will not 
connit itself on early closing toriorrow afternoon; it 
wishes to got on with the case as rapidly as possible. 

However, for the benefit of everyone, announcenent 
will now be nade that fron the tine the Connission recesses 
tomorrow afternoon there will be no sessions until 8:30 
Monday riorning, and you nay plan accordingly. 

Arc there any other natters of business that either 
Prosecution or Defense wishes to bring up? 

(He response.) 

The presiding officer would like to see the Senior 
Counsel for the Defense and Senior Prosecutor briefly. 

The Commission will stand in recess. 

('.'/hereupon, at 1625 hours, 2 November 194-5» the trial 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 3 November 1945.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present, the Accused and Defense counsel are present, 
and the Prosecution will proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the next 
incident.to be presented is referred to in Bill of Parti¬ 
culars No. 48, and is known for convenience as the "Paco 
Massacre." 

Jose Cabanero. 

JOSE CABANERO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 
A Jose Cabanero. 

Q Where do you live, Mr. Cabanero? 

A At the present time I am living at 494 New Antipolo. 

Q In February, 1945, where did you reside? 

A F. Munoz Street'. 

Q On or about the 10th of February, 1945, did you have 
an experience with some Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission what happened? 

A Between two o'clock — between two and three o'clock 
in the afternoon of February 10th ray brother, Felicissimo 
Cabanero, and my cousin, Jose Dicini, and myself, were 
digging out our shelter, when suddenly a group of Japanese 
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soldiers v/ith fixed bayonets approached us. 

Q Let ne stop you there, please. How do you know that 

they were soldiers'? 

A (Ho response.) 

Q How do you know that they were soldiers? 

A They were dressed up in the uniforn v/ith the fixed 
bayonets. 

Q Were there any markings on those uniforms? 

A Well, the ordinary — the ordinary uniform of the 
soldier. 

Q All right. ’.'hat happened? 

A Camouflage netting. 

Q What happened after that? 

A The officer — they v/ere accompanied by an officer, 
and the officer called out, "Kura!" When v/c looked up 
we saw that the officer was there, and he says, "You 
fellows v/ork! You work! Follow us I You work!" 

So we followed the soldiers, and we were taken to 
an alley not far away on Reny Street. 

Q What happened there? 

A * hen v/c- reached the place group after group cane. 

Q About l.ow many men were taken to that place al¬ 

together? 

A There were more than 200, and we v/ere all assembled. 
There were mere than 200, 

Q What happened after the group was assembled? 

A Wr wore assembled within the two streets: the San 

Isidro Street, and Munoz Street. Wo were brought near 
the brook on the sane street. There v/c found another 
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group of around 150. 

Q And what happened there? 

A \7e saw that those who were ahead of us had their hands 
tied up at our back. 

Q Were you also tied? 

A We were immediately tied when we reached the place. 

Q Then what happened? 

A Then there was heavy shelling at that place. We were 
moved back to the place where we were first assembled on the 
alley between Dart Street and Munoz Street. 

Q Did there eventually come a time when you were 
assembled in an open field? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Did there eventually come a time when you were all 
assembled in an open field? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission what happened at that 

point? 

A When we were assembled there was heavy shelling, 
and feeling, perhaps, that some of us may get loose, might 
escape, v/e were brought back. 

Q Yes. And what happened? 

A Nothing happened there. 

Q Did there come a time when the Japanese took men 
from your group? 

A Not then yetj not until after we were back. 

Q Did there eventually come a time when that happened? 

A Immediately after. 

Q All right. Will you explain that, please? 
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A When we were assembled back to the place where I just 
stated, that is, in the alley between Dart Street and Munoz 
Street, they started pulling us up one at a time at the 
corner of Munoz Street, and that one was sent to a group 
where we heard a shot. Every time a fellow goes there he 
is shot, or at least we hear a shot -- a rifle shot. 

Q Did any of those men who were taken return to the 
group? 

A Return, never. 

Q After several men had been taken did there come a 

time when you were called from the end of the line? 

A I was finally called. 

Q What happened at that point? 

A But before I was called I managed to unloose my bonds 

i 

and I had my hand half-way slipped from the bonds, but I 
never pull it out because I might arouse the attention of 
the sentries. So when my turn was called I stood up, turned 
around, and walked towards the brook. Around the corner 
there was a sentry, and at that point I slipped out my 
hands and dashed for freedom, zig-zagging as I went. I 
knew that sentry there where I turned around would shoot 
me, as in fact he did. He did shoot me. 

Q Did he hit you? 

A I was fired at twice: one from that sentry and 
another one from the group. But they missed me. 

Q Then what happened? 

A Unfortunately at the cross-section of the road where 
I was leading to there was a Japanese officer. 

Q How do you know he was an officer? 
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A Well, he had the saber with him, and in all appearance 
he is an officer. An officer always carries a saber. 

Q What happened? 

A That officer is seeing me running from the group, and 
knowing that I escaped from the bunch, angled me with his 
saber in hand. I managed to side-step him, and I was able 
to outrun him for a little distance, but he overtook me 
with his long saber, and he hit me right at the back of my 
neck, and I stumbled down, face down, this way (illustrat¬ 
ing). He approached me and with both hands gave me another 
blow with his saber. Here it is (indicating back of neck), 
four inches, one inch thick. 

Not content with that he gave me a kick with his 
heavy boots while I was lying face downward, and that made 
me roll, and when I was facing upwards he gave me another 
blow right across the face, cutting my nose across like 
that (indicating). He almost hit my eye. He gave me two 
blows right over my ear, and he took off part of my ear. 

That is how I got this (indicating right ear). 

When I was hit the second blow on my face I rolled 
down the grass. There he chased me — he followed me, 
rather, and with the saber pointed downwards gave me two 
saber thrusts. I was laid prostrate, this way, and the 
saber thrust hit right here, and another one, as you can 
see (indicating). It went in there and came out here (in¬ 
dicating). Another one here (indicating). Do I have to 
show it? 

Q You may if you wish, if the Commission will permit. 

A There is another one went through there (indicating). 
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Not long afterwards the officer left, believing me 
dead. He left me for dead. And before I lost conscious¬ 
ness I grabbed my wound right at the back of the head. 

That was the one that was bothering me, and it was the one 
that was oozing more blood. I grabbed it as strong, as 
tightly as I could, to have it stop bleeding. Finally I 
lost consciousness, and when I came to it's about ten 
o'clock in the evening. I found myself with my eyes 
already closed because of the blood, coagulated blood, and 
I had to scrape the dried blood out of my eyes little by 
little and looked around. I found a sentry close by, and 
I had to wait until he turned the corner, and then when he 
turned the corner, with the remaining strength I had, I 
pulled myself with both hands and feet, clutching at the 
grass, until I reached the place where my family was. There 
they immediately pulled me in, washed my wounds, and bound 
it with clean cloths, and I remained in the shelter for 
three days, bleeding, without any medical attention. 

Q I show you a photograph marked for identification as 
Prosecution's Exhibit 170, and ask you to state v/hat that 
is. 

A It is a picture of myself. 

Q Showing what? 

A Showing that I had a wound. 

Q Wounds on the back of your head? 

A On the back of my neck and in my ear and arm. 

CAPTAIN CALYER; I offer this photograph in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 
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(Photograph of wounds of wit¬ 
ness was received in evidence 
and marked Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 170.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you another photograph 
marked for Identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 171. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I ask you to state what that is. 

A That is a picture of myself, the front view, showing 

that I had a wound right across my face; also in the arms. 
This is taken in the hospital. 

Q Are the v/ounds shown in this exhibit and the previous 
exhibit the wounds which you sustained at the hands of the 
Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this picture in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of front view of 
witness showing wounds was 
received in evidence and 
marked Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 171.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Hendrix) You stated that the Japanese 
had on an ordinary uniform. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe what that uniform consisted of? 

A It is a light green uniform. 

Q Did you notice any insignia on the uniform? 

A I don't quite remember. 
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Q Do you recall any anchors on the uniform or the caps 
of any of the Japanese? 

A Neither. 

Q You stated that one of the Japanese was an officer? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Can you explain v/hy you thought that Japanese was an 
officer? 

A Well, he had a saber with him. 

Q Did he have on a Sam Browne belt? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q What kind of belt was supporting the saber? 

A Well, it's one of those thick belts. 

Q Did the belt have a strap leading over the shoulder? 

A Yes, sir. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: That's all. 

CAPTAIN CALYERs The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: Mr. Davantes. 

FEDERICO P. DAVANTES 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 
A My name is Federico P. Davantes. 

Q Where do you reside, Mr. Davantes? 

A I used to reside at 1170 F. Munoz Street. 

Q When did you live there? 

A 1932. 

Q Were you living there in February, 194-5? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you one of the group taken to an open field by 

the Japanese on the 10th of February, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission what happened to you 

at that time? 

A At about three o'clock on that date the Japanese 
officer and soldiers knock at our door. My wife let the 
officer come in, and I met him right at the hallway. As 
he approached the table where I was standing he take off 
his revolver, put it on the table, and talked to me in 
Japanese and English this way — 

Q Please tell us not what happened at your home, but 
rather, what happened after you got to the field. 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Tell us what happened after you got to the field. 

A To the field? 
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Q Yes. You were taken to a field, were you not? 

A Oh, yes. We were taken to the bank of a river and 

tied our hands behind our backs, this way (illustrating). 
Q What happened? 

A And from there, when all our hands were tied, we 
were taken back to Remy Street, and there we were lined 
up and told to squat, and the lineup, I think, was four 
by four. 

Q Then what happened? 

A And from there we were told by the guards what it 
is going to be. We were going to be taken to some place 
for forced labor, and sometimes they would give us 
cigarettes, telling us that we should not be afraid, be¬ 
cause nothing would happen to us. 

Q Mr. Davantes, when you came to the point where you 
were assembled in the open field and you were taken from 
the line of men, what happened at that point? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon, sir? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Read it, please. 

(Question read.) 

A When we were lined up on Remy Street, it was about 
five o’clock when they started taking ten men at a time 
from one end. 

Q And from the other end? 

A Well, when we were about half were taken they 
started taking from the other end one at a time. 

Q Which end were you on? 

A I v/as on the river end. 

Q I beg your pardon? 
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A I was at the river end. 

Q Y/as that the end from which they took them ten at a 

time, or singly? 

A Singly, sir. 

Q About how many men had been assembled altogether? 

THE WITNESS: Will you read that, please? 

(Question read.) 

A I figure out about 200 of them — 200 of us. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Were there any women in the 

group? 

A No, sir. 

Q As they took the men singly from your end of the 

line did there come a time when you were taken from that 
line? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERGi If the Commission please, the 
Defense objects to the extent to which the Prosecution 
is leading the witness. He is virtually testifying for 
the witness. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I am 
simply trying to get the witness to come to the point 
that I want him to discuss. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of counsel is sus¬ 
tained. However, to reach the meat of the situation, 
there is no great objection to — 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is what I am trying to do, 

sir. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) VYhat happened after you had 
been lined up? 

A After we had been lined up, about five o’clock they 
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started taking men from one end — 

Q Just a minute, Mr. Davantes. You have told us about 
that already. Will you please come to the point where 
something happened to you? 

A Well, when I was taken out of the line the Japanese 
guard came over to me and says, "'Shun.'", with his gun, 
telling me to stand up. And of course I stood up, and he 
showed me where I would go. 

I approached a Japanese officer with saber in his 
hand. When I approach him I pleaded for mercy, in Japan¬ 
ese, saying, "TomadachiJ TomadachiJ Kodomo takusan.'" 

Q You say this person was a Japanese officer. How do 
you know that? 

A He had a saber with him, and a revolver, too. 

Q Did you notice his uniform? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were there any marks on it? 

A Why, he was wearing cap with one star in front of 
it, and wearing boots. 

Q You say a cap with a star on it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Yes. What happened after that? 

A When I pleaded with him for mercy he just take off 
his saber and say, "UghJ Ughi," pointing towards me to 
the river. Well, I kept on walking. I passed by another 
guard. When I was approaching him he took out his 
bayonet and tried to play with the grass, and when I was 
about two feet from him he showed me the place where to 
go: towards the river. 
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Q Did you eventually get to the bank of the river? 

A I pleaded with the guard, the same Japanese guard. 

"Camaraderie] Tomadachii Xodomo takusani" 

Q What does that mean? 

A As far as I can understand, that means, "Friend] 

I got too many children.'" 

That is all I could say in English. 

Q 'That happened when you got to the river? 

A Well, I keep on walking, and near the bank of the 
river I saw the Japanese with gun in front of us, this 
way (illustrating). I don’t know what he was doing with 
it. When I approached him I pleaded him with the same 
words: "Tomadachi] Kodomo takusan]" 

He goes, "Ugh] Ugh]," and he tried to shoot me, 
and he motioned me, to me, to kneel down. 

Well, I walk around him this way (illustrating), 
and when I step on the bank of the river I slip. 

Q Yes. And what happened? 

A And I fell in the river. 

Q What happened after you fell in the river? 

A I fell down on top of those already dead and some 

are still waiting. 

Q Go on. 

A My foot up to ear had sunk and my head was on top 

of water lily, which allowed me to breathe. I pretended 
to be shot, and I heard the wailing of the rest of the 
friends that were waiting. I noticed that anyone that 
wails, the Japanese guard would shoot at them again. 
"Bang.’," like that. 
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Q Had you been shot at this point? 

A I didn't feel it, sir. When I was falling down he 
shot at me. 

Q Yes. Go ahead. 

A When I noticed that everyone that wails, the guard 
would shoot them again, and I stopped wailing. The water 
lily where my head was sunk, and I could not breathe any 
more. I attracted the attention of the guard, and when 
I looked around this way (illustrating), trying to see 
what the guard was doing, when my head was that way I 
could see him. Another shot v/as coming to me. "BangJ" 

So what I did, because I noticed then that if 
I v/as still at the same place X would be shot, I kicked 
against the wall and I dived this way, with my hands 
tied (illustrating), and when I came up for breath in 
the river there were water lilies that would give me 
protection. So I came up for breath, and I think the 
water lilies moved and I had another shot, and then I 
made another dive. When I came up for breath again he 
shot at me again, and there I v/as already about in the 
middle of the river. The v/ater v/as neck deep here (in¬ 
dicating). I stayed there thinking I v/as safe enough 
because of the water lilies that were about two feet from 
the surface of the water. 

Q Did you eventually get out of the water? 

A At midnight I crossed the other side of the river, 

Q And you did get out of the v/ater? 

A Yes. 

Q Subsequently did you return to that area? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q When you returned whet did you see? 

A ,rr hen I return I saw deed bodies lying all around 
the place where I cane from. 

Q How many? 

A I estinate about 200. 

Q In v/hat condition were those bodies when you saw 
then? 

A Well, I really didn’t investigate, because of the 
odor, and the place itself. 

Q Were you able to notice anything about then? 

A I noticed some of the heads were cut off. 

Q Were you — 

A That is what I see. 

Q Were you able to identify the bodies that you sow? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V/ill you toll the Comission v/hose bodies you sav; 
that you could identify? 

A I renenber anong the dead bodies were Major Pollard 
of the Philippine Arny; Miguel Bonafacio; Doctor Celostino 
Capillr Jose Cala, 

Q Any others that you can renenber? 

A Engracio Santos; Dick Milarde; Ricardo Caballero. 

I think that is all that I can renenber. 

Q Did you receive any wounds yourself? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V'ill you describe those? 

A Just here (indicating). 

Q Other than that you received no wounds? 
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A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Hendrix) You stated that you saw a star 
on the Japanese officer's cap? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Describe what insignia was on the lapel of the 
officer's uniform. 

A I don't remember, sir. 

Q Can you state what insignia was on the sleeve? 

A I don't remember, sir. 

Q Do you recall any insignia on the shoulder of the 
officer's uniform? 

A No, sir 5 I can't recall. 

Q You mentioned the officer had a saber. How was 
that saber supported? 

A Saber? It has got — I don't know how you call 
that — two parts. One is where you put the saber in. 

Q At what side of his body was the officer wearing 
the saber? 

A On the left side, sir. 

Q That was fastened to a belt? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And there was a strap leading over the shoulder 
from the belt? 

A Yes, sir. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: That's all. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: Natividad Bonifacio. 

NATIVIDAD BONIFACIO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, 
please? 

A Natividad Bonifacio. 

Q Where do you live, Miss Bonifacio? 

A 1175 F. Munoz. 

Q In February, 194-5, where were you living? 

A In 1175 F. Munoz. 

Q On or about the 10th of February did some Japanese 

come to your house? 

A Yes. 

Q I beg your pardon? 

A Yes. 

Q V/ill you tell the Commission what happened? 

A Three Japanese went to our house. I mean, this 
house is an apartment house that we transferred as they 
took this house in 1175 and buried a machine gun nest. 

So v/e had to transfer. 

Q Where did you go then? 

A To 1146 Dart. 

Q What happened at that address? 

A Two Japanese went to our place and took my father 
and tv/o brothers-in-law and a friend. 

Q Will you tell the Commission the names of those 
men, please? 
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A I beg your pardon? 

Q Will you tell the Commission the names of those men? 

A They were Miguel Bonifacio, my father 5 my two 

brothers-in-law, Major Charles Pollard and Marcelo Javier; 
and a friend, Ricardo Baja. 

Q Do you know where they were taken? 

A Yes. 

Q Where? 

A They were taken, I should say, a hundred yards from 

our place near the railroad tracks, and near the river, 
too, I should say. 

Q Do you know what happened to them at that place? 

A They were beheaded. 

Q Have you ever seen them since? 

A I saw them when I took the bodies of my father and 
br others-in-law. 

Q When did you see those bodies? 

A February 14th. February 14th. 

Q And in what condition were they at that time? 

A Their bodies were decomposed. 

Q Will you explain particularly about the body of 

Major Pollard? 

A His ears were cut, and so was his nose, and his 
eyes were taken off. 

Q I beg your pardon? 

A His ears were cut off and his eyes were taken out, 
and with his nose, too. And there was a cut on his 
neck. 

Q Did you see the Japanese that came to your house? 
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A Yes. 

Q Do you know what branch of the service they belonged 
to? 

A I think they belonged to the Marines. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You nay examine. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions. 

(Y/itness excused.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
in evidence a sworn statement of a witness, Godofredo G. 
Rivera, whom I have been unable to secure to testify in 
person. This statement is a part of the official report 
of the investigation of this case. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Y/ill y^u read it so we will all 
hear it? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I might state for the Commission's 
information that the purpose of this statement is simply 
to show one of the methods by which men of this group 
were treated. He is one of the group similar to the 
witness Davantes, who was taken singly from one end of 
the line and was shot. 

Do you wish to have the whole statement read? 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Read the statement. It is 
quite long. It will save the time of the Commission. 

The Prosecution may read only the key points, the 
things to which you want to call attention. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The witness' name is Godofredo G. 
Rivera, 31 years of age, of Filipino nationality, resid¬ 
ing at Santa Lucia Street, San Fernando, Pampanga. He 
was living at 1177 Dart Street, Manila, and on or about 
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the 10th of February, 194?, he lived at 684 Extramadura. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon of February 
10th he was taken with his brother, Doctor Alfredo Rivera, 
his nephew, Aquilino Rivera, and his brother-in-lav/, Amando 
Tancuaco. 

Now, quoting from the statement: 

"The Japanese told us that we had to go and 
dig trenches for them. We came out of the house 
to go with them, and as soon as we got outside, 
our hands v/ere tied behind us. They marched us 
off east from our house to an open field about 
200 meters away. We saw already other captured 
Filipinos tied up, numbering approximately 250. 

The Japanese had them grouped together in a 
squatting position. The American planes were 
flying overhead at this time, so the Japanese 
took us to a nearby place where there v/ere a lot 
of houses, trees, and bushes. We were lined up 
in one long row in a squatting position. About 
5:00 o'clock in the afternoon of that day, the 
Japanese began to take the Filipino male civilians 
av/ay in groups of ten from the opposite end of the 
line from where I v/as squatting. I heard later 
that all of those that they took away from that 
end of the line were beheaded, but I didn't see 
this. On our end of the line, the Japanese took 
us one at a time and took us to a place about 
twenty meters av/ay and made us kneel down facing 
the s\m and then shot us with a rifle. I v/as 
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kneeling on a bank, and the moment I was hit by 
a bullet, I toppled over the bank down into some 
water. I was unconscious for a time, but later 
revived and opened one of my oyes and the Japan¬ 
ese were still there waiting for another victim. 

I pretended I was dead so that the Japanese would 
not shoot me again. When it became dark, and 
after they had shot all of us, the Japanese left 
the place and then I began to crawl back and got 
to my home. 

Then he details what happened after that with refer¬ 
ence to his escape. 

"Q Will you describe the wound you received 
when you were shot by the Japanese? 

"A The bullet entered the back of my neck and 
came out the cheek on the right side of my face 
and it fractured my jaw." 

Later he was asked: 

"Q Can you give the names of any of those that 
you saw shot?" 

His answer is: 

"My brother, Arturo Rivera, and my brother- 
in-law, Amando Tancuaco, were shot and killed by 
the Japanese on February 10, 1945, but I did not 
see them killed. 

"Q Do you know if the Japanese shot or wounded 
any other Filipino civilians at that tiire? 

"A After the Japanese left I saw approximately 
120 dead Filipino civilians in the immediate 
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vicinity. Some had been shot and some had been 
beheaded. 11 

Those were the chief points to the statement with 
reference to what happened at that place. 

I should like to call the Commission's attention to 
one other question and answer: 

"Q Do you remember anything that was said by 
the Japanese before, during, or after you were 
shot? 

"A There was one Japanese who went to the place 
where we were grouped. He had a sore foot. He 
told us that Americans and Filipinos are friendsj 
Japanese and Filipinos, no. That was all I under¬ 
stood." 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG; The Defense would like to read 
what the Defense regards as the key portions of the state¬ 
ment. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, may we 
have a ruling as to whether this statement is in evidence? 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Y le will hear the Defense. 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: On page 3, starting with the fourth 
question and answer fron the top: 

"Q How r.inny nenbers of the Japanese nilitary 
forces did you see on the 10th of February, 1945? 

"A There were approxinately 20. 

"Q To what branch of service did they belong? 

"A They belonged to the Japanese Marines. 

"Q How did you know this? 

"A Well, by their uniforn and besides the talk 
was that the narines were the ones who defended 
the city. 

"Q Will you describe their uniforn? 

"A It was green in color, and they had an 
anchor on their collars, and also an anchor on 
Their hats." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no further objection, 

the docunent is accepted in evidence. 

(The statenent referred to 
was received in evidence and 
narked Prosecution -Exhibit .• 
No. 172.) 

AQUILINO RIVERA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was exanined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your none, please? 
A Aquilino Rivera. 

Q How old are you? 

A 17 years old. 

Q Can you speak louder, please? 

A 17 years old. 
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Q Just speak toward the Commission. 

A Seventeen years old, sir. 

Q In February, 1945, where were you living? 

A 1177 Dart, Paco. 

Q On about the 10th of February, 194-5, did you have 
an experience with some Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission what happened? 

A About three o'clock in the afternoon, Japanese 
soldiers took us from our houses. 

Q Whom did they take? 

A Arturo Rivera, Amando Tancuaco, Nicolas Musni, and 
Godofredo Rivera. 

Q Where were you taken? 

A We were taken around 100 yards from our house. 
There were many people. 

Q How many people were there? 

A Around 12 or 15. 

Q And where we re you taken? 

A They march us one block away from our house, where 

there were people held, 

Q How many people were there at that point? 

A Around more than 100. 

Q What happened to you? 

A They tied us at our backs, and they took our 
valuables and told us to stay the place where v/e were 
now. 

Q Did anything happen to you personally after that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission what that was? 
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A They took ne fron the piece v/hcre they take the 
people one by one, end nr.rch ne ner.r a fish pond, and 
nake ne kneel. 

Q Near a fish pond, you say? 

A Yes, sir. They nake ne kneel on the brink of the 
fish pond. The Japanese cut ne on ny neck uith a saber. 

Q Y/hat happened to you? 

A After that, when I regained consciousness and noved 
ny head up, they hit ne with a bayonet in ny cheek. 

Q Y/here were you struck with the saber? 

A On ny neck. 

Q Will you show the Connission, please? 

(The witness rose and exhibited back of his neck 
to the Connission.) 

Q Where was the other wound? 

A Right on ny cheek. 

Q Will you indicate that to the Connission? 

(The v/itness exhibited his cheek to the Connission. ) 
Q And did you ultimately escape fron that area? 

A Yes, sir, after the Japanese v/ere gone. 

Q Did you go back to that place at a later tine? 

A Back to the fish pond, sir? 

Q Yes. 

A No, sir. 

(A sketch v/as narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

173 for identification.) 

Q I shov/ you a sketch narked for identification as 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 173» and ask you if that fairly 
represents the area v/hich you have been talking about? 
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A Yes, sir, 

Q I call your attention to certain spots narked 
v/ith the letters "F", "P", and ask you what they repre¬ 
sent? 

A The fish pond. 

Q Can you indicate on this diagram the point where 
you received your v/ounds? 

A Yes, sir (indicating); the one v/ith the "FP". 

Q Did you see any bodies lying at other places in the 
area? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Are those places indicated on here? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q By v/hat nark? 

A "FP." 

Q Pardon? 

A "FP." 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this sketch in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Where is the nark that indicates 
the dead bodies? 

(Captain Calyer indicated on Prosecution Exhibit 

No. 173 for identification.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 

document is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

173 for identification 
v/as received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You nay examine. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions, sir. j 

(Witness excused) 
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BENJAMIN URRUTIA 

called as r. witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 
A My name, sir? Ben;) an in Urrutia. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Singalong, 1151. 

Q Where were you living in February, 194-5? 

A Singalong Street. 

Q On the 10th of February, 194-5 > did you have an ex¬ 
perience with some Japanese? 

A Experience? I do not have experience. 

Q Did you see sorie Japanese on that day? 

A I have seen, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Connission what happened? 

A I was cooking sonething in the afternoon, around 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, and I needed sugar, so I went 
in ny sister's house to take some sugar, and I have seen 
a Jap standing in the corner from our house. When I 
cane back, and the sugar I was putting in where I was 
cooking, I just hear that he was calling ne down. So 
I went down, and he searched ny pockets and told ne to 
go with him, that I was forced to labor, I was going 
to work. 

Q Whore did they take you? 

A To the church. 

Q Did there cone a tine when you were taken to a 
field? 
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A After that v/e were taken to a field. 

Q What happened after that? 

A They had a long rope, and cutting it into short 
pieces, about (demonstrating) -- I don't know -- about 
six inches, naybc; and started tying our hands in the back, 
and after that they told us to stay there in that field 
and kneel dorm there. 

Q Hoy; nany nen v/e re there? 

A I think there were nore than around 200. 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that, when v/e v/ere all sitting around there, 
a shell struck besides our place where v/e v/ere staying. 

Q Yes? 

A And the Japanese started shooting around, and after 

that they told us to nove and told us to go to the street. 

Q Did there cone a tine v/hen you v/ere separated from 
the group? 

A V/hen I was separated? V/e v/ere brought then — 
they brought us to Singalong Street, I think 1186, the 
number of the house, and there was a hole, a big wall 
and a hole. There was a hole. And they let us stand up 
in a long file. There v/ere two Japanese; they had their 
pistols in their hands. And after that, v/hen v/e were 
standing beside the hole in the wall, a Japanese from 
the inside of the house cane up with some straps in the 
hand and put the strap on the face of the first one and 
told hin that the Japanese — 

Q Where v/ere those straps placed? 

A On the face, the eyes. 
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Q Yes? 

A And told hin the Japanese end the Filipines were 
friends. He said, "Tor.ioda.chii" And after that he hold 
in the shoulder and brought hin past to the hole, and I 
didn't know v/hat happen. And after that the sane Jap cane 
out fron the hole, put a strap on ny eyes and told ne 
the sane thing: "The Japanese and Filipines are very 
good friends," and hold ne in the shoulder and pass 
through the hole. When we v/ere walking, I just received 
a hard blow in the face. When I fell down, there v/as a 
big hole where there were bodies noaning already; some, 

I think, were suffering. When I fell down, when I was 
there with then, blood cane out fron ny nose and nouth. 

I could not breathe. 

Q V/hat happened at that point? 

A At that point — after that they started throwing 
high explosives; hand grenades, I think. 

Q Where were those explosions? 

A Hand grenades. 

Q Where v/ere the explosions? 

A Inside the hole, sir. 

Q Inside the hole? 

A Inside the hole. 

Q Did you receive any wounds? 

A I received a wound in the am (indicating), and 

here in the leg (indicating). 

Q How v/ere you wounded? 

A V/hat, sir? 

Q How were you wounded? 
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A How was I wounded? By hand grenade, sir. 

Q What happened after that? 

A And after that I heard five shots, pistols, and they 
started about maybe around two or three minutes — I could 
tell that they were shoving dirt and covering us. When 
they were covering us I could not breathe any more because 
the dirt was going inside ny mouth, so I just had to 
swallow ny blood with the dirt in ny mouth. 

Q Y/ere there other people in the hole still alive at 
that tine? 

A Yes, sir. They were moaning and — 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that, they cover us with sand, and I could not 
breathe any more. So I did to ny own self — I did start 
moving around (demonstrating), because I cannot resist 
any more — because I could not breathe any more, and I 
was suffering, and I did start moving around, and finally* 
took my head out, and I thought I was blind because I saw 
it was dark around; it was dark already, it was night, 
almost dawn. I put ny face to the side (demonstrating) 
to take off the strap, and finally the strap went down 
and I got a scratch in the face, and I look around and 
there was no Japanese around any more, and I did start 
moving around with my hands tied in the back, and finally* 

I had to pull my leg — when I pull my other leg I 
could hardly pull it because a body was laying my leg, 
so I had to kick the other one just to pull ny leg, 
and finally I took off and ran under the house. And 
I see sone bodies still around, and I just run under 
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the house — I, nyself. I was trying to cut the rope on 
ny hands, at ny back. 

Q After you got out of the hole, about how nany 
bodies did you see in the area? 

A I could not see, but they are all piled up, and I 
think there were around 40 to 50; 40 or nore. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You nay exariine. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Connission will be in recess 
for at least five ninutes. Upon the reopening of the 
Connission* the audience nay nove forward, saving only 
the front seats. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Connission is in session. 

The Prosecution will proceed. 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

174 for identification.) 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Cont'd) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph narked 
for identification as Prosecution Exhibit 174, and ask 
you to state what that represents. 

A This is the place where we were brought. There is 
the hole in the wall (indicating). 

Q Indicating a spot on the right side of the photo¬ 
graph. Will you describe nore particularly the appear¬ 
ance of that hole in this picture? 

A This place besides the creek; around there, sir (in¬ 
dicating) . 

Q Will you indicate to the Connission the hole in the 
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wall? 

(The witness indicated on Prosecution Exhibit No, 
174 for identification.) 

Q Is there anything unusual about that now, different 
fron the way it was when you were taken there? 

A No — but it is closed; the hole of the wall is 
covered. It is closed. And I can see there the place 
where we were brought, in the corner. 

MAJOR KERR: Will you speak louder, pjease? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer that in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No, 

174 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

175 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph narked, 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 175, end 
ask you to state what that is. 

A That is ny picture, sir. 

Q What does it show? 

A The wound in ny arn and ny leg. 

Q What are the narks on the leg in this picture? 

A Hand grenade, sir. 

Q What are the narks on the leg? 

A Plaster; this one (indicating), sir. 

q Yes? 

A It was plaster, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What was it? 
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TKIL Y/ITNESS: Plaster, sir. The doctor put on 
plaster. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Bandage, you neon? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer the photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

175 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

176 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph narked 
for identification as Prosecution Exhibit 176, and ask 
you if you can state what that is. 

A This is friend of nine, Pablo Martinez. 

Q What is his nane? 

A Pablo Martinez. 

Q Was he with you on that day? 

A Yes, sir. I saw him there when we were brought 
there to the street. 

Q Did you see hin after he had been wounded? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know how he received the nark that appears 

in that picture? 

A Saber, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Court please, I offer the 
photograph in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: You nay examine. 

COLONEL HENDRIX; No questions, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The v/itness is excused, 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN CALYER; Ricardo Esquerra. 

RICARDO ESQUERRA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, vms exanined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your nane, please? 
A Ricardo Esquerra. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 1378 San Andres Street, Malate. 

Q In February, 194-5, where we re you living? 

A I was at 1378, sane address. 

Q On the 10th of February, 194-5, did you have an ex¬ 
perience with sone Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you explain to the Comission what happened? 

A (Pause) It was on that day, a nenorable day for 

ne, February 10, in the morning — I will begin in the 
morning. A troop of soldiers, American soldiers — 

Japanese soldiers, cane to ny place begging ne for 
food. We gave then all what we have. We even gave the 
food that we arc- going to eat the next morning. But 
instead, in the afternoon, I was at home with ny family, 
and two soldiers — and night be an officer — came at 
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hone and asked ne to go with then. 

'Thy," I said. 

"You are an undertaker; you bury dead, and you bet¬ 
ter cone with us rnd work with us to bury dead." 

Then ny children bog ne not to go with then, but 
how? I want also to help a little for ny neighborhood. 
Then this Japanese forced ne to go with hin, and there 
I went. 

CAPTAIN REEL: He can't understand any of this over 
here, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Would you like to have the record 
read back? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter read the last 
answer? 

(Answer read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is the public address systen not 
working? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir; I think it is loud enough. 

I thin): it is his difficulty with the English language. 

We can't understand hin. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you try to speak slowly and 
distinctly, please, so that the Connission rnd Defense 
Counsel nay hear your story? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Now, you say that some soldiers 
cane to your house? 

A In the norning. 

Q How do you know thoy were soldiers? 
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A Because that is the color; they are dressed in 
all khaki. 

Q Did you notice any narks on their uniforris? 

A Sone with their swords, with their sabers, and sone 
with runs. Sone have a rather — on their clothes — 
perhaps they are retreating. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will the reporter read the last 
part of the answer? Just after "perhaps." 

(Record read as follows:) 

"— perhaps they are retreating." 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Did you know any of these 
Japanese who cane to your hone? 

A What hour? In the r.iorning? 

Q Yes. 

A I don't know then. 

Q YJhat happened later in the day? 

A Later in the day, about 5 o'clock in the after¬ 
noon they cane to ne. Y/hen we went away to the place 
where they ordered ne to go, the Japanese officer even 
gave ne a cigarette, because he usually and frequently 
cone at hone. 

Q Did you know that Japanese officer? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was his name? 

A His nane — I know hin by the none of Yannnoto. 

Q Do you know what branch of the service he belonged 
to? 

A As far as he told ne, he is a lieutenant. 

Q And what branch of the service? 
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A In the arny. 

Q He told you that? 

A Yes, sir. He is in the arny. 

Q All right. Nov/, will you proceed with your story 

of what happened? 

A As soon as we get to that snail road — that is 
San Pedro, what we call — I saw plenty of nen sitting 
down with their hands — 

Q About how nany nen did you see? 

A About 300 or nore; 350# 

Q Were there any soldiers in that group? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Vliat kind of soldiers? 

A They are all arny, Japanese soldiers. 

Q Well, anong the Filipinos who v/ere assenbled there, 
were there any soldiers? 

A Well, I didn't pay an eye about then, because I 
was very nervous at the tine; I even don't want to look 
at their faces. 

Q What happened? 

A Then the nonent when we reached there, we were 
two -- I don't know the nane of the other conpanion. 

When I was there a Japanese -- he is soldier — he tied 
ny hands back. 

I said, "Why?" Well, they just tied ne up. I 
had a pass in ny pocket, and I told the Captain, "Pass! 
Pass! Tonodachii", I said. Then the officer got the 
pass fron ny pocket and read it. After reading it, he 
threw it out. 
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"Why? That very rood pass," I say, "0. IC. 0. K.," 
I say. Then the other officer get the pass and read it. 
After that he cane near no and brought out a pistol in 
his hand and told nc, "Your pass is good. You very good 
nan," he said, "but you die." 

"Why?", I said. 

"Order," he said, "order fron high officer; kill 
you, all you." Because he speaks a little English. 

CAPTAIN REEL: If the Connissicn please, we ask that 
the last part of that answer go out as hearsay fron an 
unidentified source. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Go ahead, please. 

A Then another officer cane and counted all the nen. 
Then they laughed. He said, "Takusan, takusan." They 
say the word in Japanese; as far as I understand, that 
is "too nany," they said. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read the answer? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What happened after that? 

A Then we were told to stand, ten of us, we were told 

to stand, about ten of us, counted in files of ten. V7e 
were brought to a certain place in the house. That is 
as far as I renenber. That is 1195 Singalong. 

Q What happened on 1195 Singalong? 

A As we reached the place, I saw there were four 
soldiers waiting at the door. As we reached the bal¬ 
cony — the veranda, I neon — sone soldiers, sone 
Japanese, arG striking on the floor, or fixing sonething 
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on the floor. I got a peep in thr.t roor.i, r.nd I saw that 
they were making hole in the floor. That is the second 
story building. 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that, another Japanese cane and tied our 
eyes with v/ide clothes. 

Q Yes, what then? 

A But I v/as — I said, "Why?" I even want to take it 
off. Then, after a few minutes, I v/as taken inside. 

Q Y r hat happened then? 

A They told ne — they even assist ne to kneel in 

front of that hole, and then in a for; moments I just 
felt a struck in ny back. 

Q Where? 

THE WITNESS: (Exhibiting his back toY/ards the 
direction of the Accused) You, first! See the scar! 

Q After you v/ere struck in the neck, what happened? 

A I don't know any nore until I woke up. Then I 

v/as under the house. Then I saw ny companions — they 
were two — already near ne, and one whom I recognized 
v/as Teodoro Valdez. I called hin, even. "Toodoro!", I 
say, and pulled his head — his feet, I nean, and I 
saw that his head was separated from his body. Then, 
because I was very v/eak and blood runs on ny clothes on 
ny breast, then I said to nyself, "There v/ill be plenty 
nore to be killed," I said. Then I Y/ent to a certain 
place in the corner, just to protect nyself fron the 
ones Y/ho v/ill fall, 

Q Y/ere there others? 








A Plenty of then; until about 8 o'clock, when I 
woke again, I saw nore and more. Frequently they were 
struck and fall in that hole. 

Q About hoy/ nany did you see? 

A About 300 of then. 

Q Did you eventually get out of that room? 

A I waited until everything was finished. I heard 
those Japanese drinking, laughing, shouting, and they 
even say, "Banzai 1 Banzaii" 

(Addressing the Accused:) What do you mean by 
"Banzai"? 

Q Did you get out of the roon? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How did you get out? 

A I see, nyself — I needed to step on those dead 
bodies in order to get out of the place. First, I went 
and peeped in that hole and see that there are no nore 
Japanese; they went out. Then as I get out, and step 
fron that hole out, then I v/ent to the kitchen, and then 
fron that kitchen I jumped through a high wall, about fou.r 
neters high. Then I crawled up until I reached hone. 

It is about 11 o'clock. 

Q Nov, will you tell ne about how high the ceiling 
of the roon in which you were lying was? 

A It is about three neters. 

Q And is it that ceiling in which the hole had been 
cut? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did I understand you to say that when you got out 








you climbed up the pile of bodies? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When you got to the top of the pile, where was the 
hole? 

A When I got to the top of the bodies the hole was 
up here to me (indicating waist). And under the house, up 
to the corner, there are plenty of men. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You nay examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 1 

Q (By Captain Reel) This hole that you told us about; 
was that a shell hole? 

A Pardon? • 

Q This hole in the ceiling that you just told us 
about, was that a shell hole? 

A Shell hole, you mean? 

Q Yes. 

A No. It is a wooden hole. 

Q I see. You don't know what made the hole there? 

A That is a room, "sala", what we call. They cut thes 
wood and make in the form of a hole. 

Q I see. Now, I think you told us that you had a 
friend, a Japanese officer named Lieutenant Yamamoto; is 
that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Re was a pretty good friend of yours? 

A He was a pretty good friend of nine when he aslked 

something to me, but he never give. 

Q Now, let us go back and just answer the question. 

How long had you known Lieutenant Yamamoto? 








A 
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One nonth. 

Q Did he live at your house? 

A No, sir. He frequently visit r.ie there, go to riy 
place. 

Q He frequently visited your place. There did you 
neet Lieutenant Yananoto? 

A At hone. 

Q At your house? 

A My house. 

Q So it started when he visited your house? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Nov/, do you speak Japanese? 

A I understand sonething. 

Q You do understand Japanese? 

A A little. 

Q And you could understand Lieutenant Yananoto 
v/hen he talked to you? 

A Because he can speak a little English, too. 

Q Y/ell, did he speak to you in English, or did he 
speak to you in Japanese? 

A He speak English and Japanese nixed together. 

Q And you could understand both English and Japanese? 

A Sone v/ords in Japanese? but he cannot explain in 

English, that is v/hat I can't understand. 

Q Can you talk in Japanese? 

A Sone, sir. 

Q Do you know v/hat is the Japanese v/ord for "pass"? 

A "Pass"? They don't call that — they just call 

it "pass" in English. 
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Q They use the English word. I see. Nov/, v/hen did 
Lieutenant Yanonoto hc.ve this conversation with you in 
which he told you that he was in the a.rny? 

A Just before — Just the first day v/hen he cane hone, 
cane at ny house. 

Q The first day. Did he explain why he cane to your 
house that first day? 

A Ily house is a funeral hone, is at the corner on 
Saji Andres, and there in our place usually Japanese 
soldiers guard the whole road, and he was the one ordering 
then. That is why he usually stayed our place, because 
we are in the corner. 

Q Nov/, how long before the incident that you describ¬ 
ed, the 10th of February — how long before that did you 
have this conversation with Lieutenant Yanonoto? 

A Well, just in the afternoon. 

Q The afternoon of that day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And that is the clay he said, "I an in the arny"? 

A No, sir. 

Q Well, I an asking about the conversation, v/hen he 

told you he was in the arny; how long before the 10th of 
February v/as that? 

A It was about four weeks ago. 

Q Four weeks before that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What kind of insignia did Lieutenant Yanonoto wear? 

A He wear boots, first; he has a long saber. In 
his collar there are stars here (indicating). 
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Q Hov; nany? 

A Two stars, with a stripe behind the stars. That is 
v;hy — and I ask hin, "’ hat insignia do you have?" He 
said, "Teniente," he said, "Tenlente." That is Tagalog; 
"teniente," that i leans "lieutenant." 

Q It is "lieutenant"? 

A Yes. 

Q What kind of a belt did he wear? 

A A leather belt, as wide as that (der.ionstrating). 

Q And did he have a strap fron the belt through his 
shoulder strap? 

A Sonetines he wear then; sonetines he doesn't. 

Q Sonetines he wore one cf the straps up through his 
shoulder strap? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Y/hat is the business nane under which your under¬ 

taking establishnent operates? 

A Victoria Funeral Hone. 

Q Victoria? 

A Funeral Hone. 

CAPTAIN HEEL: That is all. 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

177 for identification.) 

PJEDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I shov/ you this photograph 

narked Prosecution Exhibit 177 , and ask you to state v/hat 
that is? 

A This ny picture. 

Q Hoy; did you receive the scar shown in that picture? 
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How did you receive the scar? 

A By the struck of a saber. 

Q On the 10th of February? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer the photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

177 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

178 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph narked 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 178, and ask 
you if you will state who that is. 

A This is Angel Manalili. 

Q Was he with you on the 10th of February? 

A I saw when he was struck by the saber, on that sane 
day. 

Q Where? 

A In that sane place, 1195 Singalong. 

Q You saw the wound he received? 

A He received three wounds. 

Q Does this picture fairly show his condition? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer the photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

178 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 
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CAPTAIN CALYERs Any other questions of this witness? 
CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused) 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the 

next witness that I would call is one Eugene Bayot, for 
whom a subpoena was issued but the officer attempting to 
serve the subpoena has Just informed me that he has been 
unable to get the man at this time, but will be able to 
get him at a later date. This particular witness is of 
some importance to the Prosecution's case and I should re¬ 
quest an opportunity to present the testimony of that wit¬ 
ness at some later date when he is available. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

GO HONG 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Pacifico S. Gojunco: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What is your name? 

A Go Hong. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Paco. 

Q Where did you live in February, 1945? 

A In Paco. 

Q On the 10th of February, 1945 did you have an ex¬ 
perience with some Japanese' 5 

A On February 10th, Saturday, I v/as caught by the 

Japanese. 

Q Were there any other persons with you? 

A We were 18 caught by the Japanese. 

Q What nationality? 

A All Chinese. 
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Q Will you tell the Commission their names, please? 

A Go Hong. 

Q That is you? 

A Chang Bin Siong, Sy Sing Chiat, Sy Sing In, Sy 

Chi Chan, Sy Kiy, Lim Che, Go Che, Ku Chun, Ku Che, 

Ong Tiong, Ong Kien, Chua Suan, Su Bon Chok and Su Bon 
Chit. There are three persons whose name I don*t know 
but I will recognize them if I see them. 

Q Where were those eighteen Chinese taken? 

INTERPRETER COJUNCO: I beg your pardon, please? 
CAPTAIN CALYER: Where were those eighteen Chinese 

taken? 

A They were all taken to a house in Singalong. 

Q What happened there? 

A They were first tied up with rope ten by ten and ten 

by ten. They were led into a place where they were slaugh¬ 
tered, 

Q How many of those eighteen are still alive? 

A Only four are alive. 

Q Who are they? 

A Sy Kiy, Ong Tiong, Sy Chi Chan. 

Q What happened to the others? 

A They were slaughtered, 

Q About how many bodies did you see at this house that 

you describe 0 

A The number of people brought to the house was over 

20, including the children and women. 

Q What house are you talking about now? 

A The house was a two-story house. The people were led 
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upstairs and their clothes were torn and they were slaughtered 
ten by ten. 

Q Do I understand you to say that there were women and 

children there" 

A Only males were taken over ten years of age. 

Q Did you receive wounds yourself at that place? 

A Yes. I had a wound on my neck four inches wide, two 

inches deep, the doctor told me. 

Q Will you show it to the Commission, please* 5 

A (Displaying back of neck). 

Q I show you a photograph marked for identification 

Prosecution's Exhibit 179 and ask you to state what that 

is. 

A This picture is my picture. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: All right. I offer the picture in 
evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of v/itness Go Hong 
was received in evidence and 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 179.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you another photograph 

marked Prosecution Exhibit 180 and ask you if you know who 

that is. 

A I know the person but I don't know his name. 

Q Did you see him in the group on the 10th of February? 

A I know this person leave Singalong. 

Q Did you see him with the group on the 10th of Feb¬ 

ruary? 

A He was the first to escape. 
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upstairs and their clothes were torn and they were slaughtered 
ten by ten. 

Q Do I understand you to say that there were women and 

children there 0 

A Only males were taken over ten years of age. 

Q Did you receive wounds yourself at that place? 

A Yes. I had a wound on my neck four inches wide, two 

inches deep, the doctor told me, 

Q Will you show it to the Commission, please 0 

A (Displaying back of neck). 

Q I show you a photograph marked for identification 

Prosecution's Exhibit 179 and ask you to state what that 
is. 

A This picture is my picture. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: All right. I offer the picture in 
evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of witness Go Hong 
was received in evidence and 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 179.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you another photograph 

marked Prosecution Exhibit 180 and ask you if you know who 

that is. 

A I know the person but I don't know his name. 

Q Did you see him in the group on the 10th of February? 

A I know this person leave Singalong. 

Q Did you see him with the group on the 10th of Feb¬ 

ruary? 
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He was the first to escape 


He was the first to 
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escape. I saw him. 

Q Had he been wounded before that? 

A Of course. He was wounded and he could not v/alk. 

Q Does this picture show the wound? 

A Yes. On the neck I can see. 

CAPTAIN CALY'R: I offer the picture in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of survivor was 
received in evidence and 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 180.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 

Prosecution Exhibit 181 and ask you if you know who that is. 

A I know this person also leave Singalong and he was 

the companion of the first man. 

Q Did you also see this man on the 10th of February? 

A Yes. I saw him caught by the Japanese. 

Q Does this picture show the wound that he received? 

A Yes. I can see it in the picture on the back of his 

head. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer the photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
objected in evidence. 

(Photograph of another survivor 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 181 and received in evi¬ 
dence.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 

Prosecution Exhibit 182 and ask you if you can state who 
that is? 

A This .ian's name is Ong Tiong. 
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Q Was he with you on that day? 

A I came out from the air-raid shelter with him. 

Q Was he one of the men whom you described as a survivor 

of the eighteen Chinese? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know how he received the scar shown in the pic¬ 

ture? 

A His wound is also on his neck — on the back of his 

neck. 

0 How did he receive it? 

A He was one of those persons beheaded, but I did not 

see how he was beheaded. But he was one of our group. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I ask that the witness' answer be 
stricken. It is hearsay. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read back the question 
and the reply thereto? 

(Question and answer read). 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Do you know by whom this man shown 

in Exhibit 182 was wounded? 

INTERPRETER GOJUNCO: Am I to interpret? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Yes. 

INTERPRETER GOJUNCO: I beg your pardon, please. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you read that question? 

(Question read) 

A He was wounded by the Japanese, because I was there. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer the photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 
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(Photograph of another survivor 
was received in evidence and 
narked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 182) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a. photograph narked 
for identification Prosecution's Exhibit 183 and ask you to 
state who that is. 

A He was one of our group. His nane is Sy Kiy. 

Q Was he also wounded by the Japanese? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer the photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of another survi- 
vivor was received in evidence 
and narked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 183.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a. photograph narked 
Prosecution Exhibit 184 and ask you to state who that is. 

A I know this nan. He was formerly in the market sell¬ 
ing beef. 

Q Do you know his nane? 

A I know the person but I do not know his nane. 

Q Was he in the group on the 10th of February? 

A I saw he was tied by the Japanese, but he was not 
one of our group. 

Q You mean that you were taken before he was? 

A He was taken later. 

Q But he was a. nenber of the group that was tied? 

A They were behind us but we were in one line. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer the photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOIDS: There being no objection, it is 
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accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of another survivor 
was received in evidence and 
narked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 184.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You nay exanino. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Col. Hendrix) State whether the Japanese were 
Amy, Navy or Marines. 

A They were Navy, because they wore green clothes. 

COL. HENDRIX: That's all, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Cayctano Lagdanco. 

CAYETANO LAGDAMEO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was exanined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Crptain Calyer) Will you state your nane, please? 

A I beg your pardon, sir. 

Q State your nane, please. 

A Cayctano Lagdanco, 

Q Speak louder so those non will hear you. 

A I an 19 years old, sir. 

Q On the 10th of February, 1945 where were you living? 

A A’l Sirgalong. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Louder. You will have to talk 
louder. Whore were you living? 

THE WITNESS: In Singalong, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is that nicrophone working? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I believe so. 


\ 
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Q (By Captain Calyer) On the 10th of February, 194-5 

did you have an experience with some Japanese? 

A I beg your pardon, sir* 

CAPTAIN CALYERs Will you read it, sir? 

(Question read) 

A I was playing, sir, — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Talk louder. 

A (continuing) I was playing,sir, in the house of firs. 

Milanes, and Japanese came and took — We were about ten 
of us there and then they took us in a row of houses near 
Remy Street. Then they put us all together, tie our hands 
and put us under the house, 

Q Did there come a time when you were taken to a house 

on Singalong Street? 

A 2:0n o'clock, sir, 

Q What happened there? 

A They told us that we are going to work for them. 

Then they give us rice. 

Q What happened* 5 

A Then afterwards they take us to Remy Street in a field 

there and they tie us and put us in a house. 

Q Did they take you to a house on Singalong Street* 5 

A I beg your pardon, sir. 

Q Did they take you to a house on Singalong Street? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened there. 

A Then they tie us and put us in a line; then took ten 

by ten. 

Q Yes. What happened* 5 
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A Afterwards they bring us near to Singalong Street, 

near the railroad, and then they bring me to the house and 
put a strap on my eyes. Then they took us in the room and 
pushed me on ray shoulder, then strap me. 

0 Did you see any of the Japanese who did this? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe their appearance? 

A He was about six-footer and with a' flag in the center 

here. 

Q What was on his head? 

A A flag with the Rising Sun. 

Q A "flag"? Is that what you are saying' 5 

A Yes, sir. 

0 Go ahead. What did he do? 

A They cut — I was hit by, I don‘t know; it was — 

I think it was iron. When I was hit, then I pulled the 
strap from my eyes and I saw one of my friends v/as bayo¬ 
neted. 

Q Who was that \ 

A It was Milardi. 

o Hov/ many bodies did you see in the vicinity of that 

house? 

A I beg your pardon, sir. 

Q How many bodies did you see in the vicinity of that 

house? 

A About a hundred, sir. 

Q Did you see any other Japanese around that area? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you notice any marks on the uniforms of any of 
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them? 

A Yes, sir. 

C What v/ere they? 

A It was green, sir. 

Q Did you notice any marks on the uniform? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What’ 

A Red, white — Red and in between there is white, 

sir, betv/een three "stars", 
q Any other markings? 

A Yes, sir. They have a saber and they have a leather 

belt here, sir. 

q And any markings on their hat? 

A I don't remember, sir. It v/as a "star", sir. One 

star. 

Q Where were you wounded? 

A Here, sir (indicating right shoulder''. 

Q Will you show the Commission? 

A (Displaying back of neck) 

Q Will you be seated? I shov; you a photograph marked 

Prosecution Exhibit 185 and ask you if you can state what 
that is. 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q What is that? 

A Picture, 

q Of whom? 

A Of me. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer the picture in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
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accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of witness was 
received in evidence and 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 185.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 

Prosecution Exhibit 186 and ask you if you can tell who this 
is. 

A This is Felix Plata. 

Q Was he with you on that day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was he also wounded? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Does that picture show the wound he received? 

A (No response). 

Q Does that picture show the wound he received? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of Felix Plata 
was received in evidence 
and narked Prosecution Ex¬ 
hibit No. 186.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately five minutes. 

(V/itness excused) 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution will proceed. 
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JULIETA HILANES 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follov/s: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 

A My name is Julieta Milanes, sir. 

Q Where do you live? 

A I live at 1159 Dart Street, Manila. 

Q How old are you, Miss Milanes? 

A I am 17 years old. 

Q On the 10th of February, 194-5 did some Japanese come 

to your house? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q On the 10th of February, 194-5 did some Japanese come 

to your house? 

A Yes, sir. There were two Japanese who came to our 

house and they take my father and my brother when we were 
taking our lunch. It was 1:00 o'clock in the afternoon 
and they took my father and brother. 

0 What were your father's and brother's names, please? 

A When they — 

Q Will you give the names, please? 

A Names of what, sir? 

Q Your father and your brother. 

A My father's name is Arsenio Milanes and my brother's 

name was Orlando Milanes. 

Q Do you know where they were taken? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where? 
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A When the Japanese came to our house they took my 

father and brother and they took them to Remy Street, and 
there their hands were tied at the back. 

Q Did you see that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where were you at the time? 

A It was about 5:00 o'clock or 5*30 in the afternoon 

when we look on the dark street, and we saw my father — 

I mean, Remy Street — tied up with my brother and some of 
our neighbors. 

Q What happened at that time as far as you were concerned? 

A And while they are standing there we screamed and shout 

and called my father and ray brother, but one of the officers, 

I think, tried to get a pistol and shot us, and we were 
still lucky that we turn our back and the bullet shot in 
the corner of the wall. That is v/hy we were not shot. 

And after that we didn't look any more and v/e just sort of 
cross the dark street. After that we didn't see any more 
where they were taken. 

Q Have you seen your father or your brother since that 

time 0 

A When the Americans arrived Monday afternoon, the next 

morning was Tuesday, and we tried to look for my father. But 
we first went to the river and we sav/ lots of bodies there in 
that place. 

Q About how many? 

A I bog your pardon, sir? 

Q About how many? 

A Well, in my estimation I sav/ about 30, because I don't 
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know how many dead bodies there are in the bottom of the 
river. 

Q These that you saw were where? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

0 Where were the bodies that you saw? 

A They were about 30; 30 bodies or more. 

Q Where were they? 

A They were at the river. 

Q Did you later go to some other place? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where? 

A After I have been from this river I went to Singalong 

Street where I looked for my father, and it was 1186 house 

located on Singalong. 

Q What did you see there? 

A I saw dead bodies, and in my estimation there were 

30 — 30 dead bodies. 

Q Where did you see those dead bodies? 

A In the house which is surrounded by walls. 

Q What condition were they in? 

A And then after going there I didn't see my father nor 

my brother. 

Q Just a minute, please. Will you answer my question? 

In what condition were those bodies? 

A I beg your pardon, sir’ 

Q In what condition v/ere those bodies? 

A They v/ere all decayed already. 

Q V/ere they on the ground? 

A And then after that — 
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Q Just r. ninutc, please. 7/ill you answer the question? 
Were they on the ground? 

A I beg your pardon, sir. 

Q Were those bodies lying on the ground? 

A Yes, sir. They were lying. Some of then were buried 
just not so deep. 

Q How nany groups did you see buried? 

A There were about four groups in that place where I 
saw dead bodies. 

Q And then did you go to sonc other house? 

A I went to just the sane street. 

Singalong Street, 1195. That was the house where 
there was a beheaded nan, 

Q What did you sec there? 

A I saw dead bodies piled and there were about two 
hundred or nore. 

Q I show you a photograph narked for identification 
Prosecution’s Exhibit 187 and ask you if you know who that 
is. 

A Yes, sir. This is Fidel Merino. 

Q Was he one of the group taken by the Japanese that 
day? 

A One of the nen beheaded. Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer the photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of Fidel Merino 
was received in evidence 
and narked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 187.) 
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o (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 

Prosecution Exhibit 188 and ask you if you know who that 
is, 

A This is Viccntc Alcid, sir. 

H Y/as he also one of the group? 

A One of the group, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this photograph in evidence. 
(Here followed remarks physically stricken from the 
record by order of the Commission.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I believe 

I offered an exhibit Y/hich has not been accepted in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let me see it. Is it numbered? 
CAPTAIN CALYER: Yes, sir. It is numbered on the 
back. 188, I presume. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense identify Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit 188? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I believe there was no ruling on that 
last exhibit offered. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The person is v/earing a cap with 
a paper. 

There being no objection, it is accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of Vicente Alcid 
was received in evidence and 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 188.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you another photograph, 

Prosecution's Exhibit 189, and ask you if you know who that 
is. 

A This is Magtal. I forget the first name, sir. 

Q I show you this paper and ask you if it v/ill refresh 
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your recollection. 

A This is Ubaldo Magtal. 

Q Was he a member of the group taken by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer the photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of Ubaldo Magtal 
was received in evidence and 
narked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 189.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Miss Ililanes, do you know whether 
the bodies that you saw at the various places that you have 
described were bodies of civilians? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon,- sir? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Would you read it, please? 

(Pending question read) 

A Yes, sir. I saw one of our neighbors whose name is 
Adriano Salinga. I saw his body in Singalcng Street which 
is 1195. 

Q Were all of the bodies that you saw civilians? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Have you made a list of the names of persons who were 
wounded on the 10th of February by the Japanese? 

A I have all the list here. 

Q Will you give r.ic the names of those people? 

A The names of the persons wounded are: Vicente Aleid, 

1178 Dart, Slngalong; Fidel Merino, 1189 Dart, Singalong; 
Cayetano Lngdanco; Felix Plata, 1118 Dart Street, Singalong; 
Ubaldo Magtal, 1107 Dart, Singalong; Adolfo Papica, 1107 
Dart, Singalong; Tito Urrutia; Ricardo Esquorra, 1378 San 
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Andres; Angel Manalili, 1M1 Sen Andres; Virginio Suarez, 
1029 Anakng Bayan; Ronarico Portiza; Maximo Pingal; Sy 
Chia; Leonardo Espiritu; Sy Chuan. 

Those are the names of the men wounded. 

Q I show you a photograph narked Prosecution's Exhibit 
190 and ask you who that is. 

A I can't toll you who it is, but if I see the face I 
nay knov/. 

Q I show you this statement and ask you if that re¬ 
freshes your recollection. 

A Yes. Adolfo Papica. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer the photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS'. There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of Adolfo Papica 
was received in evidence and 
narked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 190.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 191 and ask you if you knov.' who that 
is. 

A 1 forget the nano of this person, sir, 

Q Will this refresh your recollection? 

A Virginio Suarez. 

CAPTAIN CALVER: I offer the photograph in evidence, 
i fNERAJ. REYNOLDS; There being no objection, it is 
acceptod in evidence. 

(Photograph of Virginio Suarez 
was received in evidence and 
narked Prosecution Exhibit No. 
191.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Miss Milanes, did you also nake 
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a list of the names of persons killed on thr.t dr.y by the 
Jr.pr.no se? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Did you r.lso r.ir.ke a. list of the persons killed by 
the Japanese on that day? 

A Those not living, sir? 

Q Those not living. 

A Yes, sir. I have a list of those. Shall I have 
to read ther>, sir? 

Q Will you tell me those names? 

A Regino Alcid, Alfredo Mailt, Manuel Montano, Ricardo 
Montano, Artenio Montano, Alberto Inacay, Filinon de los 
Roto.. . Lauro Dico Velarde, Estanislao Ballots, Sinpor.ano 
Esp:na, Pedro de Chun, Balbino Talatala, Florencio Morillo, 
Ricurdc Sisncros, Pcdrc S. Pangilinan, Lauro S. Factora, 
Francisco Lapira, Adriano Salinga, Apolonio Habanta, Zoilo 
Oredinn, Diogracias Santos, Benjamin Santos, Fausto Par- 
sublgan, Placidc Boado, Jose Santiago, Basilio Estacio, 
Bolando Estancio, Apolinar Ortega, Marcelino de los Santos, 
Rubin V/illians, Agustin Islanado, Pedro Cruz, Calixta Baja, 
Guill : o David, David Canicosa, Miguel Bonifacio, Lauro 
Vi Hart, a, Carlos Pollard, Jose Herman, Jr., Marcelo Javier, 
Arsonio Escudero, Jr., Vinancio Calvitaza, V/cng, Lu Yat, 
Chong, risanto Fernin, Marciano Cubic. Polinar Cortez, 
Ricardo Cab.Lerc Ricardo Baja, Pascual C. Cola, Jose Cala, 
Castllic, Valsntir. fabot, Camcoza, Alfonso Lglecias, Fausto 
Eglecias, Angel Serrano, Alberto Tcnboc, Fernando Boado, 
Eugenio Ballota, Francisco Aniban, Sebastian. Sabas, Antonio 
Hanija, Rosario Canlas, Ricardo Baja, Bcnitc, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Esquerra, Mercedes de Ocampo, Tomas de Ocampo, Encarnacion 
Cortez, Jose Nava, Plorencio Malabaq, Azucena Rebelleza, 
and Bruno Rebelleza. 

Those are the list that I have here, sir. 

0 Where did you obtain that list? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Where did you obtain that list? 

A I got this list from those widows that are our neigh¬ 

bors, because when Mr. Cannon came to my house he told me 
that they were looking for those whose husbands were per¬ 
secuted. Then I began to go from house to house, our 
neighbors, and ask them if they have a member of the family 
who were killed, and they gave me the names of those who 
were killed. 

Q And — 

A And then I begun listing the names, and the investi¬ 

gators told me to take the address, the names and the age. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense requests that the wit¬ 
ness' testimony as to the list of persons killed be stricken 
from the record. The list is pure hearsay. It is not 

within the witness’ knowledge. It does not state any of 
the circumstances, either place or date of the death. The 
Defense would have no objection to the witness testifying to 
facts that are within her knowledge, but it is apparent that 
the witness does not have any such knowledge. 

To illustrate this point, I should like to have the 
witness, now that her recollection has been refreshed, to 
give that entire list without the use of that document. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: It will not bo necessary. The 
objection of the Defense will be sustained. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, nay I be 

heard? 

This witness does not have personal knowledge of the 
death of these individuals named. That is true. However, 
under the rules the Commission nay accept such testimony 
if it sees fit, and I submit that the reason why the evi¬ 
dence was offered is simply that this witness of her own 
volition obtained this information from the persons in the 
neighborhood. The same testimony night be presented to the 
Commission by calling all of those persons, but in the in¬ 
terests of expedition we felt that it was better to offer 
it in this form. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of the Defense is 
sustained. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you. The witness is excused. 
COL. HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Prosecution’s 
Exhibit No. 187. 

A This is Fidel Merino, sir. 

Q You testified that you saw him "beheaded"; is that 

correct? 

A lie, sir. 

Q You stated for the record that you saw him "beheaded". 
A I didn't see this person. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: There is no such testimony. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We nay have misheard, if you please. 


\ 
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THE WITNESS: I didn't see this person after he was 
"beheaded", because at that time the Japanese don't allow 
anybody else to be walking the streets or anywhere else. 

But at the time when Hr. Cannon came — the Americans came 
I saw them with wounds like this and they went to the hos¬ 
pitals, and I met them when the Americans arrived. 

CAPTAIN SANDBIRG: If the Commission please, it may 
be that we did not hear the testimony correctly, but I would 
request that the reporter read back the witness' testimony 
with reference to this exhibit. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness accepts that the 

v/itness did state "beheaded" and also there was probably 
language difficulty. The picture itself is sufficient 
as to the injury received. 

Is that not acceptable to the Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The substance of the Defense's 
point is that this witness apparently uses the term "be¬ 
headed" to refer simply to being "hit on the head". We 
wanted to clarify that, if that is in fact the case, be¬ 
cause it is obvious that this person was not beheaded. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Any further questions? 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused) 
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FRANCISCO del ROSARIO 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been previously duly sworn, was examined and testified 
further as follows: 

HAJOR KERR: You testified before in this proceeding, 
did you not*? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: I will remind you that you are still 
under oath. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 

A My name is Francisco del Rosario. 

Q And your residence? 

A 1239 Azcarraga Street. 

Q Your occupation? 

A Funeral director, sir. 

Q Did you have occasion to go to 1195 Singalong Street 

in February, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. It was not in February, though; it was 

March 20, 1945, that we were informed that there were bodies 
located in this residence. We went over there and we found 
a big number, great number of bodies burned, and about a 
total numbering about two hundred persons. We estimated 
the amount of two hundred, since there were found approxi¬ 
mately two hundred skulls. We could not say whether thy 
were killed or beheaded or whether it was due to their burn¬ 
ing, that the heads came off. But I counted the number of 
dead bodies; there were about 200. 

Q Did you see any dead bodies at any other place in 
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that vicinity? 

A Yes, sir. It was by the river there, kind of small 

river — we call it "estero" here in llanila, and there were 
about — I couldn't say exactly, but I estimated about 30 
dead bodies in the river. That small river is filled with 
water lilies, and these dead bodies were lying down on top 
of this water. They had been soaked in water about a 
month from that time, and they were just coming apart. These 
dead bodies we moved out from the river, we fished them out. 
Their hands were tied behind their backs, leading up to the 
neck. We pulled them by a hook; we used a hook to pull 
this string leading up to the neck, to pull them out of the 
river. Since they were in a bad state of decomposition, 
we could not do otherwise with the rest, and since it was 
all filled with water lilies we couldn't find their exact 
location, couldn't find whether they were under or on top; 
but there were some more dead bodies which came from that 
river, because I saw crosses in the field in that sector, 
marked with crosses, and I understand that those bodies 
came from that river, taken out by the members of their own 
families. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: No questions, sir. 

(7/itness excused) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the testi¬ 
mony in this case has shown that there were a large number 
of persons killed and another substantial group of persons 
wounded. In the interests of saving time, and in order to 
establish the names of persons known dead and the persons 
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known wounded, the Prosecution offers in evidence the offi¬ 
cial report of the War Crimes Branch made to the Judge- 
Advocate General in Washington with relation to this case, 
particularly that part containing the list of names of 
named dead and wounded. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will withdraw to 
its chambers for deliberation, and stand in recess until 
1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 1330 o’clock, 


3 November 194-5.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 
1330 hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

Prior to the noon recess, the Commission took under 
advisement an official document that was offered by the 
Prosecution. Other than the standing objection which counsel 
have, do they have further objection to this document or do 
they wish to point out the significant passages therein? 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Yes, sir. We have further objection, 

sir. 

We object to this document, because it is an investiga¬ 
tion and report of the opinion of the War Crimes Branch, and 
it contains on page 1 a summary of evidence; page 15, a 
discussion and conclusion; page 16 , it renders an opinion, 
and on page 16 it makes certain recommendations. 7/e object 
to this document going in evidence, because it renders 
opinions and because it lias in it hearsay and, no doubt, hear¬ 
say upon hearsay, end it describes and refers to a sketch of 
a ‘'Death Chamber" on page 14, and the names as submitted are 
names, apparently, gathered by the investigating officer. 

We object to the document going in, on those grounds. 

Now, sir, the witness that was on the stand, a hiss 
Julieta Kilanes, had a list of certain names that she has 
gathered, and wc made a motion that those names be stricken, 
and we feel that this particular document should likewise 
not be allowed in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The ruling of the Commission is 
that the document will be accepted in evidence. 
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The Prosecution nay proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Hay I have thrt marked, sir, as 
Exhibit 192? 

(The statement was received in 
evidence and marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 192.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, that will 
complete the testimony with regard to this particular in¬ 
cident, with the exception of the one witness whom we have 
not yet been able to obtain, and which you gave us permission 
to present at a later time. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Sir, since this document has now 
been admitted by the Commission, I wish to call the attention 
of the Commission to page 14, under paragraph 5. I will 
read, sir: 

"Nearly every one of the witnesses agreed that the 
Japanese who committed these murders and attempted murders 
were marines and were described as wearing green uniforms 
with an anchor on their collars and hats." 

And according to one witness they were all navy, "I 
mean, because at the time, the army had all gone and left the 
navy in charge." 

Further, sir, on page 16, "Recommendations: A. The 
perpetrators of these offenses, including Captain r ato and 
Nakahara and Yamamoto, whose ranks and first names are un¬ 
known, if and when ascertained, be tried for murder and at¬ 
tempted murder." 

The rehsori I .call that recommendation to the attention 
of the Commission is that no where in this document is there 
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a rooumwenantluxi tnat the Accused In this case be tried 
for the incidents that are set out in this report. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of defense with res¬ 
pect to the document in question are noted by the Commission. 

CAPTAIN "’EBSTER: Sir, this case is contained in Para¬ 
graphs 3 and 10 of the Bill of Particulars. 

IGNACIO B. LIZO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows; 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain v/ebster) Please state your name. 

A Ignacio B. Lizo. 

Q Your age? 

A 36. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Did you have an occasion to be arrested by the 
Japanese during December, 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you recall the date? 

A December 21, at exactly between 1 — between 12 and 
1 in the morning. 

Q And where did the Japanese take you? 

A They took me first — I was — they took me first in 
the truck. Then after loading me in the truck, after mangling 
and manhandling me in my house, giving me the water cure, 
they brought me to the truck, because they could not get 
anything from me. Later on they wanted me to tell them who 
were the ones throwing the flares at night whenever the air- 
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planes passes night, the American planes. 

Q May I interrupt a minutes '"here did they take you in 
the truck? 

A To Cortabitarte and M-bini, the garrison. 

Q Is that the garrison commonly called the Cortabitarte 
Garrison? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Can you state the location of that garrison? 

A Is it right on the corner of iiabini and Cortabitarte, 

going to the compound as far as Mablni. 

Q Do you know what headquarters th»t was? 

A That was a Japanese military garrison, which, I be¬ 
lieve, the way I understood, it is headquarters of Kempei 
Tai, the military police. 

Q Will you state what they did to you at the Cortabitarte 
Garrison? 

A During tho first two nights they did not touch — they 
did not give me -- even touch me a single bit. But on the 
third night they called our names, and then very early in 
the morning they started questioning us. Then we started — 
we went out of the room, they tied us, and they started 
telling me to tell them what I know about the underground 
movement in the city. I just kept on — but natural, to be 
silent; you cannot just talk like that. I just kept on tell¬ 
ing them I do not know anything about any underground move¬ 
ment, because I am afraid of implicating my companions, so 
I just kept on silent until they gave me the works. The 
first time they tried to give me the — not exactly the 
water cure, but they tried to place me, because I do not 
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talk, and there was a raid — they took rae again to the 
closet and it is quite an easy punishment, but even then 
anybody may laugh at it, but they let me down to ny waist 
(indicating), they put me there in the closet and they put 
ny face in the toilet, then put their feet on my head. 

Later on they took me awry, they put me outside and they 
just take the water pump — I mean, the rubber hose, and 
they pump ny face just to clean the waste in my face. 

Later on they put me again in the cell. Then the next 
day they called for ry name again. Later on they changed 
their mind; they left me stay. Instead they took some of 
my companions inside of the cell. 

But later on, then, the next day, about 9 o'clock they 
took me out to go with the others, so many of them, and that 
is the time when they started whipping me and they really 
gave me the real works. That is, the water cure, the whipping, 
and Jujitsu. 

Q Mr. Lizo, will you explain what you mean by "the water 
cure"? 

A The water cure — I mean, there are two kinds of water 
cure that they gave me. First, in the house. In the house 
they just put — they tied my mouth with a piece of towel, 
then three or four, maybe about six of then were on top of 
me, and they pitcher or — they just pour water in my mouth 
and my nose. I surely cannot breathe, and they are holding 
your hands and standing over you. 

That was one kind of water cure they gave me, in the 
house. But the other water cure they gave me in the garri¬ 
son itself is different. 
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Q Whr.t kind was that? 

A They tied ny hands together, with ny tro feet, r.nd 
then they threw ne in the big br.thtub of the house of Dr. 
Renos — thr.t is the garrison — rnd they left ne there in¬ 
side until I could not nove any nore. V'henever I popped ny 
head off the water, they just pushed with their feet until 
you could — until you have already swallowed it so you can¬ 
not swallow. Then whon you cannot novc any nore, they take 
you off and start getting water out of your stomach again. 

Q Hoy; long did they keep that up at one tine? 

A The first tine that they gave ne the water cure, it 
took then one hour, fron about 12:30 to 1 : 30 , something like 
that. 

Q How long did this other kind take? 

A The other tine they started fron the morning, about 
10 up to 12:30. They dip you, they take you out; they dip 
you, they take you out. Y/hen they could not get anything 
from you, they just — maybe they are tired already — they 
just take you back to the cell, then wait for another tine 
again they will take you again out. 

Q Now, did they have any other methods of mistreating 
you? 

A The other method that they have given ne only there is 
the-so -hipping with a BX wire. The BX wire is sort of wiring 
y^u v/ar.t to insulate the wires, the house, made of steel. 

Then they try to whip you with that. 

Q Will you describe hov; they whipped you? 

A The instrument that they used is almost a meter. Tlr.en 
they start whipping you, then it coils around your body unntil 
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they get tired of whipping you. v/hen you do not answer him 
properly again, they do you mother stuff: They nr.ke the 
jujitsu to you. 

Q Describe that, if you will, please. 

/ The jujitsu that they do to you is just take hold your 
hands, then throw you to the ground again (demonstrating), 
then when you are ready up again, take you to the other side 
and give you the other works on the other side. 

Q How many tines did they do that to you? 

A Uaybc for half an hour. 

Q During the tine that they wore beating you with this 
BX wire, wore you tied in any way? 

A Only ny two hands, at the back. 

Q How v/ore they tied? 

A Tied by the back (placing hands behind back). 

Q How many tines wore you given the water cure alto¬ 
gether, at the Cortabitarte Garrison? 

A At the Cortabitarte Garrison, one tine, but it was a 
very long tine, from 10 to almost 12:jG. 

Q How many tines wero you beaten at the Cortabitarte 
Garrison? 

A Once. 

Q How long did you stay at the Cortabitarte G prison? 

A From the night that I went there, they took ne there, 

up to the 29th, when they released ne in the afternoon. 

Q The 29th of December, 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did ycu, v/hile there, sec any other people mis¬ 
treated in any manner? 
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A I did not exr.ctly see then tror.ted badly, hut I have 
seen then frori inside our cell with their bodies practically 
nanglcd. They could hardly nove, they could hardly v/alk, 
with blood on their heads and blood on their Jcnees. 

Q How nany people did you see out there in that condi¬ 
tion? 

A I have seen Sally Escarella, I have seen Mrs. Mencarini, 
I have seen Dnleo, I have seen Captain Espero, in those 
conditions. The rest I have seen coning in outside our 
cell, but not bleeding, but v/ith a scar — v/ith v/hipping 
narks on their body and on their faces. 

Q Did you see any wonun at that garrison? 

A I have seen Sally Escarella, a lieutenant in the 
Philippine Amy; I have seen Pasita Arzaga; I have seen 
sister Trinitas of the Mary Knoll Sisters; I have seen 
Mrs. Enriquez, an Anericon lady; also treated very badly• 

I have seen Mrs. Mcncarini. 

Q \vhat was the condition of the lady you have described 
as Mrs. Escarella? 

A Mrs. Escarella, the way I have observed her in the 
cell v/hen I get there to the garrison, I have seen black 
narks on her hands, showing signs that she has been very 
tightly tied, and I have seen her with narks in the neck 
which really shows that she was hung by the neck. 

Q Y/hat kind of narks? 

A It was rope narks in the neck. 

CAPTAIN REEL: If the Connission please, we ask that 
that renark relative to the witness's supposition or inter¬ 
pretation of v/hat night have happened be stricken. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: wm you rend back the question 


and answer? 

(Question and answer rend) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Webster) v ’ere you at the garrison when 
this lady left there? 

A I beg pardon? 

(Question read) 

A Yes, sir. 

Q //hen did she leave? 

A I believe she was taken out from the garrison about 
three days before I left the place, before I was dismissed. 

Q Do you know where she went? 

A I do not exactly know, but the way I figure out, she 

was taken for a ride, a long ride. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sirs, we will ask that that also be 
stricken from the record, that last answer. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The last statement will be deleted 
from the record. 

Q (By Captain ’"ebster) Do you know the names of any of 
the Japanese who questioned you at Corta.bitarte Garrison? 

A Corporal Harada. 

Q Do you know what branch of the Japanese military 

forces he was in? 

A He is connected with the Cortabitarte Military Garri¬ 
son. 

Q Did any officers take part in the questioning or mis¬ 
treatment of you? 

A In my house it was Lieutenant Nakano, the chief, himself, 
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of the garrison was thoro. There were about 15 of them 
that gathered to ny house, and ny house was surrounded by 
several military police. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You nay cross-exanine. 

CROSS-EX/.! IN/.TION 

Q (By Captain Reel) You didn’t see Mrs. Escarelle hung 

by the neck, did you? 

A I did not see Mrs. Escarella hung by the neck. 

Q All right. Now, after all this that occurred at the 
garrison, or at any tine during all this, did you tell the 
Japanese, did you answer, give then any of the information 
they wanted? 

A I beg pardon? 

(Question read) 

A No, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) And do you know whether any of the 
others who were there gave them any information? 

A I do not, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to in¬ 
quire' the purpose of this lino of questioning. 

CAPTAIN REEL: c ir, that will lead up to the questions 
that are to cone, relative to the guerrilla activities of 
the persons who were apprehended. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does Defense believe that that has 
any bearing on the questions at issue? 

CAPTAIN REEL: The Defense believes that it is 
necessary to give the Commission the complete picture. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Proceed. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Were you engaged in giving aid to 








the guerrillas? 

A Every time a guerrilla outfit comes to my office, I 
used to give them a couple of hundred pesos, two hundred 
pesos, something like that. 

Q Did that occur quite often? 

A Beg pardon? 

Q Did that occur quite often? 

A Very often. 

Q Did you send up any flares when the American planes 
came? 

A No, sir. 

Q But did you know who did that? 

A V/e Just see it in the evening, whenever there is an 
American plane coming at night; we could Just observe that 
there are flares shooting in the air. 

Q Yes. Now, without stating any names, do you know the 

persons who sent up those flares? 

A I do not know the persons shooting those flares. 

Q Now, of the persons whom you saw, whose names you 
have given to the Prosecution, at the garrison, do you know 
whether they wore engaged in aiding the guerrillas? 

A I only learn about their giving aid to the guerrillas 
when we were there inside already. 

Q They told you that? 

A They did so, some of them. 

Q And I think you said there was one guerrilla lieutenant 
there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, were you dressed in a uniform? 
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A No, sir. 

Q Wore any of the others dressed in uniforms? 

A Nobody, sir, because when I cane inside most of us 
wore in short pants, or — wc wore just dressed in any way 
we were taken fron the house. Some were in plain polo 
shirts. 

Q And the guerrilla lieutenant, did that person have a 
uniform on? 

A The girl? You refer to r ally Escarella? 

Q Is that the guerrilla lieutenant? 

A Yes, sir, the lieutenant. 

Q Did she wear a. uniform? 

A No, sir. 

Q Or any distinguishing mark showing she was a guerrilla? 
A No, sir. 

Q I believe you told us on direct examination that your 
reason for not answering the questions of the Japanese was 
that you did not wish to implicate your companions. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what did you mean by that? 

A My companions — you must understand that in my office 
I had Mr. Carlos Natividad, as my secretary-treasurer of 
my office, and as such I know very well that he is a judge 
advocate of the guerrilla outfit in Rizal. In fact, he was 
beheaded; and the way I figure out, he was killed, with his 
father, his brother, his cousin, with Mayor Natividad of 
his home town; the entire Natividad family were killed. 
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Q They were alive at the tine you were in the garrison, 
and that is why you didn't want to implicate then, is that 


correct? 

A They were still alive. Later on, when I went out, I 
found out that they wore all dead. 

Q Now, by not inplicating then, you mean you didn't want 
to tell the Japanese of any guerrilla activities that went 
on in your office, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

L'AJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecution 
moves at this time, sir, that all of the questions of Defense 
Counsel relating to guerrilla activities in connection with 
this witness, or any other person, and all of the answers 
of this witness thereto, be stricken; on the grounds «$hat 
it is entirely immaterial whether or not the persons tor¬ 
tured were guerrillas or had any guerrilla connections. I 

believe it is well settled, sir, that it is a violation of 

the Law of War to torture even a guerrilla. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of Prosecution are 
accepted by the Commission, but there seems to be no reason 
for excluding the statements from the record. They will be 
allowed to remain. 

The Defense will confine its cross-examination to 
adhere to points that are material to the issue. Some of 
the natters referred to are recognized by International Law 
as being clearly outside the scope of nodern civilization. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we don't state that the rules of 
land warfare, the rules of International Law, permit of 
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torture; but wc do state that the rules of International 
Law and rules of land warfare do permit of actual execution 
of proved guerrillas, where there has been, as here, a 
complete surrender. 

Now, relative to the question of torture, as I stated 
when I began the cross-examination, we feel it is necessary 
for this Commission to get the full picture here, and the 
fact that there were guerrilla activities certainly throws 
some light on the occurrences that have been brought out in 
the evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 


(Witness excused) 













MAJOR KERR: If the Comission pler.se, the inter¬ 
preter whom we desire to use nor; has not been heretofore 
sworn. Therefore, with the Commission’s consent, I shell 
proceed to swer.r the interpreter. 

(Whereupon'Jesuo E."Villa-Real was sworn as inter¬ 
preter.) 

BENIGNO DEL RIO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
'first duly sworn, was exanined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A Benigno del Rio. 

Q Your age? 

A 39 years. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Spanish; Filipino citizen. 

Q Were you placed under arrest by the Japanese during 
December of 1944? 

A Yes. December 23rd, 1944. 

Q Where were you taken by the Japanese? 

A To the espionage branch of the Japanese Military 
Police Headquarters located at Cortabitarte and Mabini 
Streets, Manila. 

Q Is that what is commonly known as the "Cortabitarte i 
Garrison"? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know what branch of the military forces 
operated that garrison? 

A Yes, the miliary police. 
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Q How long did they keep you at that garrison? 

A Seven days. 

Q Will you describe to the Commission in your own 
words what the Japanese did to you while you were there? 

A On December 25th, at half past eleven, they call me, 
and they ask me to tell the truth, and they told me that 
I am an officer of the American intelligence division. 

I denied it. And then they told me, if I am not telling 
them the truth, they are going to keep me that night. 

Well, I denied that I am an intelligence officer, 
because it wasn’t true. Then they tie me in my back 
with an electric wire and then brought me to the garden 
of that home and lay me down on the ground, tie my two 
feet, and then one Japanese was standing on my foot, 
another one here on my leg, and another one was sitting 
on my stomach, another one on ray chest, and another was 
pulling my head straight (illustrating). And then they 
began to pour me water with a bottle of, I think, one 
litre. In the meantime three or four K. P.'s began to —• 
They began to put cigarette butts on my back, partly 
on my back, because I was laying down, and on my hands. 
Then after the second bottle they began to jump on 
my chest and my stomach and asking me if I know Ernest 
Johnson. I told him that I don't know him. It wasn't 
true because I never met him in my life or I never hear 
his name. So they pour me with more bottles. I think 
up to 12 or 13 bottles they poured in me. And then I 
cannot resist because my heart was beating very, very 
fast, and I cannot resist that water, because I was 
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drovming. 

So I told them that I will tell the truth. And 
then they pour me three more bottles, and after a while 
I told them lie, because, really, I don't lcnow the name 
of that American. I never saw him in my life. 

After a while they released me, and two or three 
H. P.'s told me to go to the cell, but before I had been 
for five minutes sitting down on one empty box two or three 
Japanese L. P.'s had been hitting me with sticks on my 
neck. They told me that that night they are going to kill 
me because I was an American spy. That was December 25, 
1944, about 12 o'clock, and I think that half an hour 
was my torture. 

Q How long did this so-called "water cure" last at 
that time? 

A Half an hour. 

Q Did you thereafter receive the water cure? 

A No. 

Q Did you thereafter receive any other mistreatment 
by the Japanese? 

A Yes, yes. The next day. 

Q V/hat did they do at that time? 

A At that time they tie my hands on my back again, 
and they ask me if I was the chief of the Spanish 
Communists in the Philippines. I denied it, because I 
told them that my father lost in this war more than 
two million pesos. So how can a rich man be a Communist? 

It is true that we have been sympathizers of the 
Republicans in the war in Spain, but we are not Commun- 
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ists. 

So they told ne that the Spanish Consul in the 
Philippines was the one to denounce me, and the Spanish 
Consul cannot lie, that the one to be lying \m.s I. 

Then with a baseball bat they began to hit me in ny 
head, but before they make me kneel down, and they began 
to hit me five tines, and then another question. I denied 
that I was a Communist, neither the chief of the Communists 
of the Spanish Colony, because I am a Filipino citizen, 
and the only thing that I have done here before this war 
is to write articles against Franco and against the Axis 
and for democracy, because I have been raised in a demo¬ 
cratic country and I read many books on the United States. 
So I am a true democrat. 

They hit me again, up to 25 times. They nearly 
make me knock out, because it was terrible the pain I 
have. And then they were convinced that really I cannot 
be a Communist. 

So another two M. P.»s told ne to go to the cell. 

And that was all for that day. 

Q How long did that beating and questioning last? 

A An hour. 

Q Did they thereafter mistreat you? 

A Yes. The next day on the 27th. 

Q What did they do to you on that day? 

A They tie me again and they ask me if I am helping 

guerrillas. I told them, "Yes, it was true; I give them 
money once." They insist, and I told then to rend a paper 
that they take from my hand the night they arrested me. 
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That paper was prepared by me a. year before — one and a 
half years before, and an anonymous letter threatening ny 
life if I v/as not helping the guerrillas. And v/hen I told 
them that paper v/as in the office of the Military Police, 
the torturer go to the office and took that paper, and 
probably they v/ere convinced that it was the truth, and 
they asked me that if another day some guerrillas are 
going to ny home to ask me for money, they gave me two 
telephone numbers to call them as soon as possible and 
tell the men who cone for the money. And that was all 
for that morning. 

Q Did they mistreat you that morning in any way? 

| A Well, they tie ny hands and ny feet and lay me down 
on the floor and cover me with a mattress, I think one- 
inch, and they began to jump — two of them, the inter¬ 
preter and the torturer, the one who v/as asking me the 
questions. 

Q You mean they were jumping on you? 

A Yes, on ny body. 

Q And how long did that last? 

A 20 minutes, I think. 

Q And after that is when you told them that they had 
this paper, or was that before? 

A No. That was — that v/as before they took that 
paper, 

Q Did they thereafter mistreat you in any way at that 
garrison? 

A Well, that night they call me at nine and they tie 
on ny left or right hand an electric wire and they plug 
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into the light of that room, and when they intend to open 
the electric light — Well, first they risked ne about 
Johnson again, and I was lucky that night, because a few 
ninutes after they hear the noise of on airplane. So 
they pulled the wires and told ne to go to the cell, 
and then later on to the shelters. But unfortunately 
that was not an American airplane, but a Japanese air¬ 
plane. They were mistaken. 

Q Did they thereafter mistreat you in any way, Mr. 
del Rio? 

A No. That was the last time. 

Q While they were questioning you were there any 
Japanese officers present? 

A Well, the investigator and the one who tortured ne 
was a Japanese officer. Harada is the name. 

Q What did you say his name was? 

A Harada. 

Q Do you know his rank? 

A I think it was a corporal. 

Q Did you see anyone else mistreated at the 
Cortabitarte Garrison? 

A Yes; two or three times. It was Colonel Pastor 
IJartelino of the U. S. Army. I saw him from a window. 

He was hanged. The first time I saw him he was hanged 
from the feet. 

Q V/hat was he hanged to? 

A They hang first the feet, and the head was toward 
the floor, and then two Japs hitting him with a piece 
of electric wire. 
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Q Hot; long did they keep that up? 

A Well, I saw that for three minutes, because I was 
going to be tortured that night. I think that it was 
the second day. 

Q And did you see this sane person mistreated at 
another tine? 

A Yes, the second day. 

Q Will you describe that, please? 

A Well, also I saw in the window that the Pastor 
Mr.rtelino was tied on his back and pulled with a rope, 
and he was hanged for one or two minutes, and then they 
drop him to the floor. He told me after that he was 
dropped to a small tank of water, and they left him, as 
he told me, two or three minutes — yes, two or three 
minutes after — and they questioned him. 

Q Did you see then drop him more than once? 

A Well, it was only for two minutes, because, as I 

told you before I have that chance when they called me 
to be questioned and tortured. 

Q Did you see anyone else mistreated or tortured at 
that same garrison? 

A No. Only Pastor Uartelino. 

Q Who? 

A That Colonel of the U. S. Army. 

Q The same man. Did you observe the condition of any 
of the other people there at the garrison? 

A Yes. I have seen Snlud Escarella, a woman who had 
been tortured several tines. I saw the scars on the neck: 
and the hands and on the chest also. 
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Q Anyone else? 

A Yes. Ben Arzagn, a boy of ten years. 

Q What did they to that ten year old boy? 

A They tortured him. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May we have the witness instructed 
by his counsel to state what he saw and. what he heard? 

Q (By Captain Webster) Did you see the ten year old 
boy tortured? 

A No. I saw him after. 

Q What narks or bruises, if any, did he have on his 
body when you sav; him afterwards? 

A He had some narks on the chest, probably made with 
cigarette butts. 

CAPTAIN REAL: Sir, I will ask what "probably 
occurred" according to the testinony of the witness be 
stricken from the record. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained, and 
that part of the statement after the statement of "burning" 
will be stricken. 

Q (By Captain V/ebster) V/hat other narks did you see 
on this ten year old boy's body? 

A I seen on the hands, both hands, because he had 
been tied with electric wires. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The sane objection, sir. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Will you just state what you 
saw with reference to any wounds on the boy's body? 

A I know positively that those wounds are made by 
cigarette butts and by electric wire, because I have 
the same narks on r.iy body. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, I will ask that that go out. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. That renark will 
be stricken from the record. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Was that stricken, sir? 

(No response.) 

Q (Ey Captain Webster) Were the narks that you saw 
on the boy's body similar to the narks that you had on 
your own body? 

A Exactly the sane. 

Q Did you observe the wounds or narks on any other 
person? 

A Yes. I have seen Mr. Lizo; I have seen the wounds 
on Pastor Martelino; I have seen the sane narks on a 
Chinese, whose nane is Vicente Dy; I have seen the same 
narks on Enrique Albert; I have seen the sane marks on 
Angustias Mencarini, a woman; I have seen the sane narks 
on Julia Enriquez, an American woman married to a Filipino 
I have seen the sane narks on Braulio Espejo, Captain of 
the USAFFE, and I have seen the sane marks on other 
companions whose name I don't 'remember now. 

Q Did you see Dr. Enriquez at the garrison? 

A Yes, he was close to me. 

Q Did you observe any narks or wounds on him? 

A Yes. 

Q Would you describe what you saw on him? 

A I saw the narks of the electric wires, not only on 

the hands, but also on the chest and on the back, be¬ 
cause he had been beaten. 

Q I believe you mentioned a Mrs. Enriquez. Do you 
mean his wife? 
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A Yes, His wife was there and the son, Jose Enriquez, 

Jr, 

Q While there at the garrison did you hear any 
noises that led you to believe that people were tortured? 

A Almost day and night. 

Q What noises did you hear? 

A I heard the screaming in English, in Tagalog, 
Spanish, Paopango, and many dialects. 

Q Did you hear the voices of women? 

A I hear several tines at least for whole days. 

Q Did you hear any voices that you thought were 

children? 

THE WITNESS: Excuse me. I don't hear. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Will you read the question? 

(Pending question read.) 

A Yes. The voice of Ben Arznga, that boy of ten years 
old. 

Q (By Captain V : ebster) Mr. del Rio, you mentioned an 
U. S. Army officer who was there, and I did not clearly 
understand whether you gave his rank as a corporal or 
colonel. Will you clear that point for me? 

A A corporal. Harada. He was the one who tortured me. 
Q A Japanese corporal? 

A A Japanese corporal. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You nay cross exanine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) You have stated that the 
Japanese told you that you had been denounced by the 
Spanish Consul.. Is that right? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you have any reason to believe that this is 
true, that the Spanish Consul denounced you to the 
Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. Because on the afternoon when I was re¬ 
leased, a few minutes before I was freed, the chief or 
captain of that place called me, and his first question to 
me was if I know who was the one to denounce me to the 
H. P.'s. So I told him, "Yes, it was the Spanish Consul." 
"AhI So you know who was the one that denounced you?" 
"Yes." 

"And why?" 

"Well, because, well, your man told me that." 

Then he ansvrered me, "It is true, and nov; I like to 
question you about some Spaniards." 

Q Did you knov/ the Spanish Consul personally? 

A I never saw him in my life, 

Q Do you knov/ what charge the Spanish Consul made 

against you? 

A In 1942 he denounced me to the military police 
because I wrote many articles against the Axis and 
against Franco, and I saw him in the hall, in the place 
where I had been arrested for two months. 

Q Well, do you knov; what was the charge he made 
against you in 1944? 

A As the investigator told me, he denounced me as 
being the chief of the Spanish Communists in the Philip¬ 
pines. 

Q Nov/, did the Japanese make any charge against you? 
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A Well, they told r.ie if I was c. Republican or a 
sympathizer of the Republican cause in Spain I must be a 
Communist. 

Q Did the Japanese charge you v;ith being a guerrilla? 

A Yes. They charged ne. 

Q Did they ask you whether you had ever given any 
assistance to the guerrillas? 

A Yes. They asked ne. 

Q And what was your answer? 

A Well, my answer was that once I gave 100 pesos to 
the guerrillas, and they laughed at ne, because they told 
ne that that was a very sr.ic.il amount. 

Q What, in fact, was the assistance that you had given 
to the guerrillas? 

A During those three years of war I have given to the 
guerrillas more than a hundred thousand pesos, medicines, 
quinine, iodine, and I also gave them for a newspaper or 
small magazine one mimeograph, paper, ink, and one bicycle 
to distribute that newspaper. 

Q Was the guerrila organization to which you gave this 
money? The Hukbalajap? 

A No. It was not the Hukbalajap. And, really, I don't 
know what the guerrillas are them, because since the 
first day I refuse to know anything about the guerrillas, 
because I had been arrested in 1942, and I know that the 
Japanese are shadowing me, and I don't like to be seen with 
anyone connected with the guerrillas. 

Q Well, now, is the contribution of 100,000 pesos the 
only assistance you gave to the guerrillas? 
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A Hud the medicines, 

Q And the medicines? 

A And the mimeograph and the bicycle and other things 

I don't renonber now. 

Q When you gave this sun of money to the guerrillas, 
was it your intention that this sun should be expended for 
the purpose of killing Japanese? 

A Exactly, That was my purpose. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Exactly. That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You stated that the people who 
tortured you were military policemen. Were they army, navy, 
marine corps or what? 

THE WITNESS: Army. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That's all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you wish to ask further ques¬ 
tions? 

(No response.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: The next witness. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately five minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Irosecution will proceed. 

NICANOR JACINTO 

Called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Jesus I. Villa-Real as follows: 

DIRECT EXAIIINATION 

Q (3y Captain Webster) Please state your name 







A Nicanor Jacinto. 

Q Your age? 

A 59 years. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q What is your profession? 

A Medical. 

Q Hot/ long have you been engaged in that profession? 

A 34 years. 

Q Were you put under arrest by the Japanese in 
December of 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On what date? 

A 23rd of December. 

Q And where were you taken by the Japanese? 

A To Cortabitarte. 

Q Was that the Japanese Military Police garrison? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you mistreated by the Japanese while at that 
garrison? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Please state very briefly how you were mistreated. 

A On the 25th of December in the afternoon I was aslred 
to sit on the ground in the garden in the residence of 
Dr. Ronas, with ny niece, and a Japanese with leather 
shoes was seated in front of me. And he kicked me with 
his shoes on ny two legs for about three hours. On the 
following day in the same garden of Dr Ronas, with a piece 
of bamboo stick they had been beating me all around my 
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body for more thr.n two hours. On the 27th, in one of the 
rooms of the house I was then beaten on the face for about 
tv/o hours until I thought ny teeth were taken away and 
riy mouth was pouring blood. 

Q With what did they beat you on the face? 

A With the hands. 

Q How long was the bamboo stick which you stated they 
beat you with? 

A It's about two and a half inches wide; the width of 
the bamboo stick. 

Q And how long? 

A About two meters long. 

Q When were you released from the Cortabitarte Garrison? 
A On December 29» 1944. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Hendrix) Did anyone denounce you to th.e 
Japanese? 

A I don't know. 

Q Did you take any active part in assisting the 

guerrillas? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you contribute any funds to the movement of the 

guerrillas? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Wait a minute. V/hat was the word 
before "directanente"? 

INTERPRETER VILLA-REAL: "Directly." 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Sir, we would like for the inter- 
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preter to give literr.l translation of the v;ord the v/it- 
ness just used. 

INTERPRETER VILLA-REAL: The witness means he did 
not actually give directly contribution. He night have 
given a contribution through someone, but with his state¬ 
ment he means he did not directly or personally give the 
contribution. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, I move that that be stricken 
from the record as to what the interpreter believes he 
said. We would like to have in the record what the wit¬ 
ness actually said. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: V/ill you excuse me, sir? We would 
like also for the witness to explain what he means. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let's strike all of that from the 
record, and the Commission will ask the question itself. 

Did the witness give any funds or assistance to the 
guerrilla movement indirectly? 

(Question translated to the witness by the inter¬ 
preter.) 

INTERPRETER VILLA-REAL: He did not give a direct 
answer, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission considers the dis¬ 
cussion immaterial to the case, and let us proceed. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Ask the witness in what manner he 
did give any assistance to the guerrillas? 

(Question translated to the witness by the inter¬ 
preter.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through the Interpreter) I have some 
real estate in the provinces, and according to my care- 
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takers there some of the properties have been taken by the 
guerrilleros. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Will the reporter read back the 
last question. 

(Question read.) 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Will you state that question to the 
witness, please. (Addressing the Interpreter.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through the Interpreter) I have said 
that inasmuch as the province of ny real estate have been 
taken by the guerrillas, I have contributed in that form 
to their cause. 

Q (By Colonel Hendrix) Have you given any medical 
treatment to any guerrillas? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to say 
that in no sense are we trying this witness, and it is 
unable to see what possible bearing the questions could have 
on the case. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Sir, we feel that in view of the 
fact the witness did infer that he had indirectly given 
some assistance we would Just like to know what that was, 
whether it was major or great or whether it was of material 
assistance or professional. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: For the purpose of discussion, 
suppose it was extremely material and very, very great 
assistance, indeed. What possible connection would it 
have on the case? 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Then, sir, we cone back to the 
statement made by Captain Reel a few minutes ago: that 
guerrillas in the eyes of international law are criminals 
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themselves, find that as such they can be executed. We 
do not say that they can be mistreated and tortured 
until they arc finally dead. 

IIAJOL KERR: Nor, sir, can they be mistreated or 
tortured at all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is on the last point that the 
Commission raises the issue. V'c devoted a good bit of 
tine to such line of questioning. The Commission grants 
that in the eyes of the rules of land warfare and inter¬ 
national law guerrillas, if captured, can be tried and 
sentenced, but under no condition can they be tortured. 

The Commission desires that the Defense do its best 
to acquaint us fully with all the facts bearing on the 
case, but questions the necessity of this approach. 

Lot us submit that he night indeed have helped the 
guerrillas. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Sir, may I make this remark: that 
assuming for argument's sake the witness was a guerrilla, 
an arrest by the Japanese night have been and could have 
been a. legal arrest; that in questioning this particular 
witness by the Japanese such third degree procedure and 
methods night have been administered to this particular 
witness, maybe others, to try to obtain information from 
then, because probably they were guerrillas, or indirectly 
aided guerrillas, and that in a. way may explain our 
position. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Unless the Defense is suggest¬ 
ing to the Commission that torture and third degree 
is a proper defense of the Accused in this case, which 
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I an sure you do not mean to do, why, still it would be 
immaterial to the presentation of the case. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Sir, we have no further questions 
to ask the witness, but v/e do not believe in third degree 
tactics. However, in view of the fact that the witness 
was arrested, and in view of the fact that he was arrested, 
ns we see it, because he indirectly aided the guerrillas, 
v/e take the view that this nistreatnent was probably by 
virtue of the fact that he had been arrested. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission accepts all that. 
The only point at issue is the propriety of torture, which 
for centuries back has been condemned by civilized nations, 
and, hence, could not be a defense. The arrest nay indeed 
have been well founded and the questioning well founded. 

I believe the Defense understands that. We appreciate your 
zeal and effort to inform the Commission of the facts. 

COLONEL HENDRIX: Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 
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FERMIN MIYASAKI 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your nano. 

A Fermin Miyasaki. 

Q Your age? 

A 26. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino citizen. 

Q Are you a Filipino citizen of Japanese descent? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you born and reared in the Philippine Islands? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you employed in any capacity by the Japanese 
between October of 1944 and December of 1944? 

A Yes, in the Southern Manila Branch of the Military 
Police. 

Q And where was that Southern Branch of the Japanese 

Military Police located? 

A It was located in Fort Santiago, and in October it was 
transferred to Cortabitarte. 

Q Was that the LIP garrison commonly known as the 
"Cortabitarte Garrison"? 

A Yes. 

Q In what capacity were you employed by the Japanese at 
that garrison? 

A I was employed as interpreter. 

Q What languages did you translate? 
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A I translated both English and Tagalog. 

Q I believe that you are now held at the New Bilibid 
Prison. Is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q Who was the commanding officer of the Japanese Military 
Garrison which we have referred to as the Cortabitarte 
Garrison? 

A The conranding officer was Major Tohei. 

Q What branch of the Japanese Military forces was he in? 

A It was called the Southern Manila Branch of the 
Japanese Military Police. 

Q During your work as an interpreter, were you present 
during the questioning of any civilians? 

A Yes, in some of them. 

Q Will you state to the Commission what methods the 

Japanese used at that garrison in questioning civilians? 

A The most common used method was to tie both hands of 
the person being questioned behind his back, and to hang him 
on a piece of wood extended to tie ceiling, and beat him up. 

Q Well, what was the other popular method used? 

A And the other one was the so-called"water cure. 1 ' 

They tie up the person to be questioned, lay him flat on his 
back, put a piece of cloth over his mouth and nose, and pour 
water, usually from a water hose. 

Q How long did they usually give a person the water cure? 
A From one to two hours. 

Q And the beatings which you have described? 

A From one to three; in some cases more. 

Q Would they give those treatments to various individuals 
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a nunber of tines? 

A Yes. 

Q Plow rrny tines have you seen civilians given the water 
cure r.t thr.t garrison? 

A I saw about 30 of then. 

Q During what period of tine wr.s that? 

A Fron October to December, 1944. 

Q How nany tines did you see people beaten as you have 
described? 

A I saw about 50 of then. 

Q Were any of then wonen? 

A I renonber two women. 

Q Do you recall their names? 

A One of then was Mrs. Sally Escarclla. I don't renenber 
the ether one. 

Q Y/ere there any children at that garrison mistreated in 
your presence? 

A I don't renenber any children. 

Q About how many people went through the Cortabitarto 
Garrison in this interview which you have described, dur¬ 
ing the tine in which you were there? 

A I think no less than 400. 

Q Y/erc they all civilians? 

A They were all civilians. 

Q During the questioning of these people were any of¬ 

ficers present? 

A Most of the cases, none; sometimes there were officers. 
Q Do you know, or did you know a Dr. Jose Enriquez? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Did you sec him r.t the- Cprtabitarte Garrison? 

A Yes, I saw hin. 

Q Did you see any other nenbers of his family? 

A I saw his son end his wife end his daughter. 

Q Were you present during the questioning of r.ny of the 
Enriquez family? 

A Yes, I took pert in the questioning of Dr. Jose 
Enriques end his son. 

Q V'het treetnents did they give Dr. Enriquez and his 
son? 

A I didn't see Dr. Enriquez being hung up and beaten up, 
but I saw hin given the water treat. 

Q By "water treat," you noan water cure? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see then do anything to his son? 

A His son was given the sane method. 

Q r 'hat did they accuse Dr. Enriquez of? 

A They accused hin of being a member of the guerrilla 
unit. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission will interrupt to 
say that we will proceed without the charges lodged against 
Dr. Enriquez. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will the Commission repeat that 
last statement? Wo didn't hear the last statement of the 
Commission. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In effect, we stopped at the last 
question, which again sought to inquire on charges lodged 
against Dr. Enriquez. 

Q (By Captain \7ebster) Do you know what was done to 
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Dr. Enriquez? 

A I heard that Dr. Enriquez 1 son and his wife were 
killed. 

Q Who told you that? 

A One of the military police who went to the execution. 

Q Where did it — 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG; I ask that the last answer of the 
witness be stricken as being purely hearsay and a natter not 
within the personal knowledge of the witness. V/e object to 

it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Objection not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Lobster) ’.'here did this Japanese HP tell 
you that? 

A At the garrison. 

Q The Cortabitarte Garrison? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And how long after the so-called execution did he tell 
you that? 

A It was between either the next day or two or three 
days later. 

Q Did you, while at that garrison, meet a General 
Polocarpio? 

A Major Polocarpio. 

Q Major? When was he brought to that garrison? 

A Sometime late in November cr early in December, 1944. 

Q What did the Japanese do to him? 

A He was executed. 

Q When was he executed? 

A Around the 10th of Dccenber. 
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Q In what year? 

A 1944. 

Q How did you find out that he was executed? 

A I was also told. 

Q By whom? 

A By one of the military police who went to the execution. 

Cl. PT/.IN S/.NDBERG: Same objection. I ask that the 
answer be stricken as not within the knowledge of the 
witness. 

GEKER/L REYNOLDS: Objection is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain ’"ebster) Now, v/as the method of question¬ 
ing the people who came there, as you have described, con¬ 
tinued with every person that came there? 

A Most of the persons were given the third degree. 

Q Were they given the third degree until they confessed 

to what the Japanese wanted then to confess to? 

A Yes, sir. Some of then did not confess. 

Q Were you at any time, during December of 1944, among 

those who were called into a group in the Cortabitarte 
Garrison? 

A I beg pardon? 

(Question read) 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When were you so called? 

A There was two occasions that I remember: On December 
8 th, the day when the war was declared, we had a cercrony 
there; and on another occasion, when the garrison received 
a word of comnendation from General Yamashita on the work 
that they had done in suppressing guerrilla, activities. 
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Q ’''hen was it that General Yamashita commended the 
Cortabitnrte Garrison for the fine work they had done? 

A I don't exactly remember the date, but it was sor.etir.e 
early in December. 

Q 1944? 

A 1944. 

Q Who called you together in that group? 

A There was a notice given to us to gather in the 
morning. 

Q And who put np the notice? 

A I don't know who put up the notice, but it was put on 
the bulletin board. 

Q And then who presided at the meeting which was held? 

A The commanding officer, Major Tohei. 

Q Will you describe what Major Tohei did at that meeting? 

A He read the commendation given by General Yamashita. 

Q " : ere you one of the group that was so assembled? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see that commendation? 

A Yes, sir, I saw it. 

Q who had signed that commendation? 

A It was signed "Yamashita, Tomoyukl". 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross-examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will grant a recess 
to the Defense, unless you are ready to proceed. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, it isn't necessary, sir, if 
the Commission will indulge us for 30 seconds. 

' CROSS-EXAI'INA TION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, you stated that you are 
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at present in confinement at New Bilibid Prison, is that 
correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Isn't it a fact that you are now being held there in 
confinement pending charges for treason against the Philippine 
Government? 

A No, I am confined there as an internee. 

Q Repeat that please. 

A As a civilian internee, in protective custody. 

Q Isn't it a fact that charges have been filed against 
you for treason? 

/ As far as I know, there is no charge filed against me. 

Q Have you discussed your testimony with the Prosecution 

before this hearing? 

A May I have that read? 

(Question read) 

A Sometime before. 

Q Has any promise been made to you that in consideration 
of your testifying, you will be given light treatment in 
connection with the charge? 

A None whatsoever. 

Q Now, you have testified that during the time that you 
were at this Military Police Station, 400 civilians passed 
through there, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you testified also that 50 civilians were sub¬ 

jected to third degree methods, is that correct? 

A I saw 50 of them, but I think all of them were sub¬ 
jected to the same method. 
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Q I didn't ask you what you thought; I asked what you 
saw. 

A I saw 50, around 50. 

Q Now, this letter that was read at the meeting — I 
understand that you are an interpreter? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Are you familiar with the Japanese language? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you read this letter? 

A I just saw the signature. 

Q You didn't see the body of the letter? 

A I saw the first part and the signature. 

Q Which part of the letter didn't you see? 

A I began reading it, but I didn't continue, and I look¬ 
ed at the signature. 

Q You say you read only the first part? 

A Yes, but it was read to us in the ceremony. 

Q Now, what did the letter say; what did the part of 

the letter which you read say? 

A It said, that "As Comander-in-Chicf of the ^rmed — 
of the Japanese iirmed Forces in the Philippines, I commend 
the Southern Manila Branch of the Military Police for the 
activities in suppressing the guerrilla activities in various 
parts around Manila." 

Q Now, you speak Japanese, you said? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was the word in the letter which you now say was 

"guerrilla"? Will you give it to us in Japanese? 

A Gerira. 
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Q 'That wps the Jrppnese word? 

A It wps "gcrira". 

Q It was"guerrilla" in the letter? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And the rest of the letter wps in Japanese? 

A It was in Japanese. 

Q Is there such a word in the Japanese as "guerrilla"? 

A They don't pronounce it "guerrilla"; it is pronounced 

"gerira". 

Q Is there such a word as "guerrilla" in the Japanese 
vocabulary? 

A I think there is. 

Q Suppose I were to tell you that there is no such 
word as "guerrilla" in the Japanese vocabulary; would that 
change your answer? 

A No. That word is commonly used. 

Q And you stick by your statement that the word used in 
the letter was "guerrilla"? 

A Yes, sir. 

9 Did this letter refer to this particular garrison? 

A Yes, it referred to the particular garrison. 

Q Row did it describe the garrison which it referred to? 

A It commended it for its arrest and suppression of the 
guerrilla activities in c an Pedro, lakati, Guadalupe, 

Maysilo and Rizal. 

Q And which of those was this garrison? 

A The Southern Branch of the Kilitary Police. 

Q "'ell, that is not one of those you just mentioned. 

A They arrested guerrillas from San Pedro, Nakati, 
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Q 'That wps the Jrppnese word? 
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Guadalupe, Maysilo, and Rizal. 

Q But your particular garrison was not referred to in 
this letter? 

A The Southern Manila Branch of the Japanese Military 
Police was referred to in the corr.endation. 

Q Was your garrison the only one in the southern dis¬ 
trict of the Military Police? 

A Yes. 

Q Didn't that include Fort McKinley? 

A Beg pardon? 

Q Didn't that denomination include the garrison at 

Fort McKinley? 

A I don't know, sir. 

Q You don't know, then, whether this reference in the 
letter included only your garrison or other garrisons? 

A It included only the r outhern Manila Branch. 

Q Were you a paid employee of the Japanese during this 
period? 

A Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: When did you cease to work for the 
Japanese? 

THE WITNESS: On January 9, 19*5. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: During the time that you were em¬ 
ployed there, what branches of the services were identified? 
THE WITNESS: The Japanese Military Police. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What? 

THE WITNESS: The Japanese Military Police. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What were they, army, navy, marine 

corps? 
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THE WITNESS: *rmy, sir. 

GEMER/.L REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution have further 
questions? 

C/PTAIN WEBSTER: No, sir. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: '"ir, that concludes that case. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In that case, the Commission will 
be in recess for approximately five minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution will proceed. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, the 
Prosecution is now prepared to present the evidence in Bill 
of Particulars Nos. 15 and 25. The Commission will note 
that those are both broad charges involving the devastation 
of Manila and the murder and maiming of the population of 
Manila. The Prosecution's evidence at this time, the small 
portion which I will present to prove these two charges, 
will present the broad plan conceived by the Japanese High 
Command, being headed by Yamashita, to prove the plan of 
executing the murders and destruction of property involved 
in these two charges, and will present a few instances of 
the destruction of property in a one particular locality; 
it being impossible, of course, to present all the mass of 
evidence that would be necessary to prove all of the 
destruction. 

However, the Prosecution intends to rely, in proving 
both of these counts, on the cases which have been present f 
which have shown the killing of human beings and the 
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destruction of property, and also the cases which will be 
presented to the Commission which involve these two 
elements. 

Mr. Lapus. 

N/.RCISO LAPUS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, v/as examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Narciso Lapus. 

Q .Vhat is your address? 

A Hy present address now is Hunting lupa, Rizal. 

Q Where? 

A Hunting lupa. 

Q Whereabouts? 

A I am a political internee there, sir. 

Q In Now Billbld Prison? 

A Yes, sir. 

Cj How old are you? 

A 59, sir. 

Q How long have you been at New Bilibid Prison? 

A C ince February 21, 1945, sir. 

Q You have a right to refuse to testify to any matters 
which would incriminate you; do you understand that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You have a right to refuse to testify to anything; 
do you understand that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Has anybody connected with the Prosecution of this 
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case ever promised you anything in return for testifying? 

A Nothing. 

Q Have you ever been told that you would receive any 
consideration in :the political charges which nay be 
preferred against you, if you do testify in this case? 

A No, sir. 

Q Have you ever been told that the Prosecution in this 
case would do anything in your behalf? 

A No, sir, no promise at all. 

Q You are willing to testify freely — 

A Voluntarily, sir. 

Q You say you are a political internee? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How did you become associated with activities which 

caused you to become an internee? 

A I was a private secretary of General Artemio Ricarte. 

Q When did you first meet General Ricarte? 

A Since my young years, sir, during the Philippine, 
Spanish and American Revolution. 

Q What was General Ricarte's title, and what did he do 
in the early nineteen hundreds? 

A His rank, military rank in the revolutionary army was 
Captain General. 

Q Was he a Philippine General? 

A Yes, sir. 

q What happened to him? 

A Well, the Philippine i.rmy in those days — I mean, 
the Philippine Revolutionary Array — was divided into two 
divisions. The boundary of the division was the Pasig River. 
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The northern part of the Pasig River, from the northern bank 
up to Aparri, was called tho Northern Division, under the 
command of General Antonio Luna. 

And the southern bank of the Pasig River, up to Manda- 
luyong , was cplled the Southern Division under the direction 
or the Jurisdiction of General Ricarte. 

Q Now, was General Ricarte captured by the Americans? 

A Yes, sir, ho was captured in 1901. 

Q v;hat happened to him after the Americans took him? 

A When they captured him, he was exiled, together with 

some 80 Philippine patriots, to Guam. 

Q ’What happened to him in Guam? 

A He was there until General Aguinaldo surrendered and 
made a proclamation to the fact that the armed forces of the 
revolutionary armies should surrender, should cease the 
armed resistance. I'any of those, of course, who were exiled 
in Guam, they submitted to tho sovereignty,of the United 
States, except General Ricarte and Apelario fcabini. 

Q What happened to Ricarte when he refused to take the 
American oath of allegiance? 

A vr ell, when they brought them back here from Guam, to¬ 
gether, Ricarte and Mabini, Nabini, due to the physical 
impossibility — he was a paralytic, sir — he swore 
allegiance to the American sovereignty. Ricarte refused to 
swear allegiance, and he was exiled then to Hong Kong. 

Q How long was he in Hong Kong in exile? 

A Well, that was the first exile — in that year 1903, 
but he came back as a stowaway in the same boat. He dame 
back to the Philippines with the purpose of establishing a 
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second revolution here, but he was capture, and he was 
brought to the court and was convicted for conspiracy and 
rebellion. He was convicted for six years in Bilibid 
Prison. 

Q After he served his six years in New Bilibid for 
conspiracy, what happened to hin? 

A Well, they asked him, sir, to swear allegiance. He 
refused again, so he was exiled again to Hong Kong in 1910. 

Q How long did he stay in Hong Kong the second time? 

A From 1910 to the outbreak of the First World War in 

1914, when the English Government ordered that all political 
exiles in the English territory should get out. Ricarto was 
one of those affected, and he moved to Japan in that time, 
1914. 

Q Then how long did he live in Japan? 

A Since then up to 1941. At the outbreak of the Second 
World War he lives in Japan, in Yokohama. 

Q Between 1914 and 1941, what did he do in Japan? 

A Well, he was there as a professor of Spanish in a 

college in Tokyo. At the same time, he was taking charge of 
some Spanish correspondence of different import and export 
houses to the Latin American countries. 

Q And while he was there, did he become acquainted with 
the high officials in the Japanese Government? 

A Yes, sir. He is one of the few Filipinos that got 
the best relationship with the highest ranking officers of 
the government of Japan, and also the military elements. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we will ask that the answers, the 
last two questions and answers, be stricken as hearsay> 
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7/hat this general did and whom he knew in Japan are not 
within the personal knowledge of this witness. 

C/PT/IN PACE: If it please the Commission, I can show 
that this witness saw General Ricarte in Japan, if the Com¬ 
mission desires. 

C/,PT/,IN REEL: I submit it still isn't within the 
personal knowledge of this witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you have occasion to visit 
General Ricarte in Japan? 

A Yes, sir, from 1922 up to 1930» I had the privilege 
to visit him about five times. 

Q You had conversations with him about what he was doing 
there each time you visited him? 

A Of course, we always had some conversation about the 
Philippine problem, Philippine independence, about the 
Filipinos. 

Q During the time that Ricarte was in Japan, did he con¬ 
tinue his labors toward the obtaining of the Philippine 
independence? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir — pardon me. We object to that. 
Apparently this answer is going to be based on conversations, 
we can gather from the previous question and answer; inasmuch 
as it is apparently based on conversations, we object to it. 
GENER/1 REYNOLDS: Not sustained. 

Will the reporter read the last question? 

(Question and answer read) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Were . you also associated in that 
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movement? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What other political affiliations and pursuits were 

you engaged in during the period of time which we are talking 
about? 

A Well, at that time, sir, I was not affiliated with any 
definite political parties, but, of course, I used to write 
lots of articles, and I deliver some lectures and speeches 
about the Philippine independence campaign. 

Q Who did you write for? 

A Well, mostly I wrote for the press, sir. 

Q ’"ere you also active in writings concerned with Left 
v ’ing and labor movement activities? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, when did General Ricarte next come to the 
Philippines? 

A He came on December 18, 194-1. 

Q Where did he land? 

A He landed in Aparri. 

Q In what capacity did he come here? 

A According to the papers and documents he had shown 
me — I think he had shown me only those papers, because he 
had no confidence in anybody and he took me to his confidence 
as his own son. Ho was commissioned — I mean, sent here as 
a special envoy by the fc'inistor of War, who was then the 
Prime Minister, at the same time, with Premier Tojo. He 
was sent here as a special envoy to help in the pacification 
campaign of the Philippine Islands, and at the same time 
prepare the ground for the Philippine independence; and I 
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understand also, in those papers that he had an understand¬ 
ing with Premier Tojo that as soon as the Philippine 
independence was established, he was going to be the head 
of State. 

Q Did he cone with his title of General? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was his immediate superior? 

A Well, of course, as I understood, it was the Minister 
of War. 

Q In the Tokyo Government? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Under Tojo? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was he responsible or in any way under the Japanese 

High Command in the Philippines? 

A Well, in a way; not directly, but under — in a 
certain way he was also under the supervision of the 
Japanese Imperial Forces High Command in the Philippine 
Islands. 

CAPTAIN REEL: fir, we ask that the last answer be 
stricken again, based apparently on hearsay, and this time 
we don't even know what kind of hearsay. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter read the last 
question and the last answer? 

(Question and answer read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained and the 
Commission will inquire of Prosecution the purpose of it? 

CAPTAIN PACE: The Prosecution intends to prove, through 
this witness, certain conversations, certain directions, 
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that were issued by this Accused to General Ricarte; and 
in order to place these conversations in their correct 
light, so that they will appear to be reasonable and pro¬ 
bable under the circumstances, it is necessary to show the 
relationship between Ricarte and Yanashita, whether one was 
a subordinate of the other, whether they were equals, or what 
the status between them was, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, any such evidence would be com¬ 
pletely incompetent. The Prosecution has just stated that 
the evidence intends — the so-called evidence he intends to 
bring in now, is evidence apparently from the mouth of this 
witness as to what another nan told him as to what a third 
man said. I submit, sir, that is beyond all the realm of 
competence. 

GEN ERA. L REYNOLDS: The Prosecution will continue. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, may the record show that a definite 
objection was made and not sustained? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The record will always show that. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) '"ho was Ricarte responsible to? 

A He was responsible to the Finister of War in Tokyo. 

Q This testimony of yours, you have stated, have you not, 
is based upon orders and records that you saw in the 
possession of Ricarte, which purported to be official 
Japanese documents? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, what w«s Ricarte*s relation to the people's 
government in the Philippines? 

A Well, he was sort of a liason between the Japanese 
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highest coronrmder and the Filipino people and the Philippine 
Governnent# 
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Q The management of civilian affairs in the Philippines? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q W ~.o v/as the leading Filipino? 

A Well, it was lately the President of the Philippine 

Republic under the Japanese. That was Laurel. 

Q Who v/as superior? Laurel or Ricarte? 

A In accordance v/ith the conception of the Japanese 

there as I have experienced and v/itnessed, they put Ricarte 
above all the living Filipinos in the Island; they took him 
as No. 1 Filipino. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I don't mean to interrupt the answer, 

I am going to ask that it be stricken. I did not mean to 
interrupt the witness. I thought the v/itness was through. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Go ahead. 

A In fact, in one of those conversations when I v/as 

present General Nagasaki, who v/as then the Director of the 
military administration in Luzon, I remember very distinctly 
that he said in the course of the conversation — He said 
to General Ricarte "You are not a human being. You are God, 
because", he said, "you could not endure so much suffering 
for over 40 years if you are a human being". 

Well, that is the general conception they have, most 
of the higher-ranking Japanese on General Ricarte, 

CAPTAIN REEL: I am going to ask that the ansver be 
read back. We have had it in several parts, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The last answer and the last ques¬ 
tion v/ill be read. The last question and the full answer. 
(Ouestion and answer read) 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, that answer started "according 
to the conception of the Japanese". First of all, in the 
first part of that answer we have the witness attempting 
to give not anything he knows of personal knowledge but 
his conception, his idea and his conclusion about something. 
Later on in his answer he apparently states, or I think he 
is intending to state, the grounds of that conception. And 
that is hearsay: a statement of General Nagasaki, about whom 
we do not know, to this General Ricarte saying simply "You 
are a God because you can endure hardship". 

I say in all reasonableness that entire answer is in¬ 
competent and should be stricken. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, even in a 
court of lav/ under the strictest rules this testimony could 
go in because it is the type of testimony that a witness has 
to give based upon discussions and opinions drawn from his 
affairs in public life. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of the Defense Counsel 
is not sustained. 

THE WITNESS: Can I continue, sir? 

Q (By Captain Pace) You were active in the public life 

of the Philippines during the Japanese occupation; is that 
right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You were very familiar with everything that went on 

in the political circles here? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Also in the military circles; is that right? 

A In a way, sir. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, that answer started "according 
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<? These answers that you have given are based upon dis¬ 
cussions you have had with many people; is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe in detail what Ricarte's duties were 

in the Philippines during the Japanese occupation? 

A In the first place, General Ricarte*s role in the 

Philippine Islands during the Japanese occupation was to help 
in the pacification all over the country. He has delivered 
speeches, lectures, and helped all those Filipinos who needed 
the help, particularly those who have been arrested all over 
the country by the military police of the Japanese Army, and 
also many of those civilians who needed some certain documents, 
credentials, some sort of a safe conduct so that they can move 
from one place to another in their daily pursuit of their life 
in order not to be molested by the military elements all over 
the country. Ricarte furnished them more than one hundred 
thousand of those credentials all over the country, and if I 
did not lose all my records now on account of the burning of 
my house I could produce more than ten thousand of those copies 
of the cases who have been arrested and taken by the military 
police of the Japanese Army and were helped by General Ricarte 
through his signature and my work. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we ask that that answer with all 
of its various ramifications go out. The original question 
had to do with the "role" that this particular man was play¬ 
ing. There is no evidence as to how the witness arrived at 
his conclusions. They are obviously hearsay, obviously in¬ 
competent. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, the witness 
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has already testified that he was Ricarte's private secretary 
and that, I presume, is where he gets his information. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, I do not think counsel for the 
prosecution may make a presumption for the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) When did you go to work for Ricarte? 

A It was — I went to work with him officially as a 

private secretary after I was paroled by the military police. 

Q Under what circumstances were you paroled? 

A You see, sir, in 194-2 at the beginning of the first 

quarter of 1942, I was still in the evacuation in my province, 
Pampanga. I hoard that Ricarte was looking for me and I 
tried my best to come to Manila, and I reached Manila by the 
middle of March of the same year. 

Well, since then I look for him and I found him in 
his residence and I used to go to his place once in awhile 
until June l6th of that year I was arrested by the military 
police of Fort Santiago on the charge, apparently, according 
to the case that they brought against me, of espionage and 
sabotage in favor of the socialist guerrillas in Pampanga. 

They brought together those things because I was co-founder 
of the Socialist Party in the Philippines before and I was 
one of the prominent members of that party, and in 1931, '32 
and *33 I used to write in the press condemning the party in 
power and its conduct and the Manchurian incident, and they 
brought together all those articles. 

Q Were you sentenced to death by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. I was sentenced to death by the military 

police on June 19, 1942 and such sentence was confirmed by 
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the court-nartial of Fort Santiago In the sane nonth, 22nd 
of Juno. 

Q How did you get out of that death sentence? 

A When they pronounced the sentence the court-nartial 
chairman was Captain Khoki. He told ne after a whilo — 

He said "There is a way out if you want tc spare your life." 

I asked then, "V r hat is it, sir?" 

"Well," he said, "you have to pledge that you have to 
cooperate tc the end with General Ricarte and sign that 
pledge." 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the sane objection to that last 
testimony. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And what is the nature of the ob¬ 
jection? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Again we have hearsay two tines renoved 
in this case. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Go ahead. 

A And I asked the chairman of the court-nartial what 
kind of cooperation he was asking. I told hin that if it 
was against ny conscience the kind of cooporaticn that was 
asked of nc, I preferred to be executed. And the chairman 
answered ne and said, "The cooperation wc are asking of you 
is that you have tc help General Ricarte, you have to stick 
to hin to the end. You know," ho said, "that the mission 
of General Ricarte was to help in the pacification of the 
Philippines. You have to stay with hin to the end. But 
don't fool us," he said, "because if you sign now that 
pledge and then you have to evade and go to the mountains, 
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when we get you we will execute you summarily, and if wo don't 
get you we will get all your families, the members of your 
family". 

They asked me all the members of my family, my chil¬ 
dren, my sisters, my brothers, my nephews, and my nieces, 

Q Had Ricarte interceded for you with the Japanese after 

you were sentenced? 

A On the morning of that June 22nd after I was released 

I found out that Ricarte has been in Fort Santiago in the 
morning, because I was released between 3:00 to 4:00 o'clock 
in the afternoon, 

o And you went to work with Ricarte? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who worked for Ricarte? 

A Well, we were two secretaries, sir. One is a Japanese 

secretary by the name of Lieutenant Colonel Ota. He was in 
charge of the Japanese affairs of Ricarte and also acting 
as liaison officer in military matters between Ricarte and 
the high command in the Philippines. 

Q Who appointed Ota? 

A According to the papers he showed me, his appointment 

was approved by the Minister of War. It was then Premier 
Tojo. 

Q He was not appointed by the Japanese High Command in 

the Philippines' 11 
A No, sir. 

Q And he was responsible to Ricarte rather than the 

high command*’ 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Who else worked there? 

A Well, I was one of those — of the secretaries. I 

was the private secretary taking charge of all the Philip¬ 
pine affairs of General Ricarte and also serving as a 
liaison to the Philippine government and General Ricarte. 

Q And then he had a Japanese Lieutenant Colonel who was 

his secretary in military matters and liaison between him 
and the High Command in the Philippines; is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q And he had another secretary, which was you, who was 

in charge of civilian affairs and his liaison to the Laurel 
government? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what did you do in your Job? 

A Well, I had to write all the communications, mostly 

to the Commander of the different military garrisons, parti¬ 
cularly about those arrested people; and also to write those 
credentials; some communications also to the Philippine offi¬ 
cials of the Philippine government, and I had to help some¬ 
time personally those persons to go to the offices of the 
Philippine government. 

Q Did you personally have authority to help people or 

did you interview them and present the matters that came to 
your attention to General Ricarte? 

A Well, when General Ricarte was here in Manila, he 
was not in the province, as a rule the procedure followed 
by my office was to bring always to General Ricarte first 
the person who is asking his help before I do the papers 
or draw the documents, and whatever he says, he directs me 
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or orders me, I have to do it. 

Q I see. Were you working in this same capacity when 

Yamashita came to the Philippines for the second time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When was that? 

A I remember it was in October before the landing of 

the American forces in Leyte. 

MAJOR KERR: What year? 

THE WITNESS: 194-4. 

Q (By Captain Pace) In what capacity did he come to 

the Philippines? 

A Well, General Ricarte, at the beginning of — 

CAPTAIN REEL: We object to that question. This 
witness can't possibly know of his personal knowledge. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: V r ill you restate the question, 
please? (No reaponse) 

Will the reporter read that question? 

Question read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And the answer before. 

(Answer read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission does not clearly 
understand the nature of the objection. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the question was, In what capacity 
did General Yamashita come to the Philippines? This wit¬ 
ness, not being General Yamashita, cannot answer or, not 
being somebody who sent General Yamashita, there is nothing 
in this witness' personal knowledge which would enable him 
to answer such a question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before receiving an answer to that 
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question, the Prosecution will explore to see whether or not 
the witness is in position to answer the question, and then 
we will decide the point. 

Q (By Captain Pace) General Ricarte was your immediate 

superior, was he not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And it was one of General Ricarte*s duties to maintain 

liaison contact with the Japanese High Command in the Philip¬ 
pines? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Would it have been possible for him to perform his 

duties unless he knew who was the High Command in the Philip¬ 
pines? 

A I think it would not be possible to do that, because — 

Q Did he have occasion to — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Pardon me. The witness was answering 
when you interrupted him. The last word was "because". 

Q (By Captain Pace) Go ahead. 

A — because he could not possibly know who he was until 

he knows definitely who is the man in charge in the Philip¬ 
pines . 

Q Withvhom did Ricarte deal on important matters? 

A He always deal with the High Command, sir. 

Q By the "High Command" you mean the Commander-in-Chief? 

A They call it then the highest command of the Imperial 

Japanese Forces. 

Q Did you have very close contact with him many, many 

times? 

A Yes, sir. 
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0 Did Lt. Col. Ota have occasion to have dealings with 

the Japanese High Command every day? 

A Yes, sir. He was the direct liaison of General 

Ricarte to the highest commander of the Japanese Imperial 
Forces in the Philippines. 

Q And after having conversations with Ota and after 

having conversations with Ricarte, are you prepared to say 
in what capacity Yanashita was in the Philippines? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Apparently the answer now to be elici¬ 
ted is based upon conversations having to do with something 
not even within the personal knowledge of those who made 
the statements. We object to it, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission rules that the ques¬ 
tion may be answered. The objection is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) In what capacity did Yamashita come 

to the Philippines? 

A The conversation I had with General Ricarte the last 

time of the arrival of General Yamashita here, he was the 
highest commander of the Imperial Japanese Forces in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Q Do you refer to the time when he came in October, 

1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During the neriod between October, 1944 and December 

31, 1944 did Ota and Ricarte continue to deal with Yamashita 
as the Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese forces in the 
Philippines? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q After Yanashita cone here did Ricarte see hin? 

A Yes, sir. About four or five dr.ys oft or the lost 
arrive1 of General Yanashita in the Philippines in October, 
194-4 General Ricarte told ne — He said ~ 

(Rcnaindcr of answer physically stricken from the 
record by order of the Corinission.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Corinission interrupts and 
directs that the last statenent be deleted fron the record. 
CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Refrain fron any connents on what 
Ricarte told you about Yanashita concerning events which 
happened prior to his coning to the Philippines in October 
of 1944. Do you understand that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I asked you earlier, did Ricarte see Yanashita after 
he cane here in October? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe the circunstances? 

A Well, he told ne that he was called — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, nay we at this point have the 
last question and answer that is coning and request that, if 
this answer is to be based on what Ricarte told hin, it be 
stricken, that it not be allowed to be answered. If the 
Prosecution seeks to elicit infornation as to what this 
witnesr saw and he was present at any such neeting, then 
we do not object to what he saw when he v/as present at a 
neeting« But I think that that should be nade clear before 
the question is put to the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There have been so many objections 
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from the Defense under the hearsay rule that the Commission 
is impelled to inquire whether Defense contends that all 
hearsay evidence,regardless of its nature,is normally ex¬ 
cluded from any court of law. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we do contend that hearsay evi¬ 
dence, properly hearsay, is excluded in any court of law. 

There are certain exceptions to the hearsay rule, which is 
merely to say that in those particular cases it is not hear¬ 
say, But wherever there is hearsay it is excluded in a court 
of law and, as we, I believe, pointed out in a motion made 
the very first day of this hearing on the 29th of October, 
the rules of evidence that in our opinion are to apply here 
under the Articles of War and Acts of Congress are the rules 
of evidence applicable to the Federal District Court. 

In addition, however, I want to say this, sir: we have 
not objected to a good deal of hearsay that has gone in because 
we felt that in most cases it was immaterial and not prejudi¬ 
cial, but in this particular case we have a peculiarly aggra¬ 
vated form of hearsay. It is double hearsay and we certainly 
do object to having it enter here. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission declines to rule on 
a question and its answer prior to hearing it. 

Proceed. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I will withdraw that question at this 

time. 
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Q (3y Captain Pr.ce) 1 hero is Ricr.rte? 

A According to the information, he died already in the 
mountain province in the nonth of August this year, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we will ask thot that answer be 
stricken. It is based on "according to the infornr.tion." 
Me don’t oven know whet the infornr.tion was. 

THE WITNESS: I got — 

CAPTAIN REEL: If Ricartc were dead, that can be 
shown in the proper way, but net through information that 
this witness says he had. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of counsel is not 
sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did Ricartc have occasion to see 
Yanashita after Yanashita car.ie tc the Philippines in 
October, 194-4? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When was that? 

A It was five — four or five days after the arrival 
of General Yanashita in October, 1944. 

Q And how did he cone to go to see General Yanashita? 

A Well, you see, sir, every afternoon — I have to 

describe first the way how General Ricartc confided to ne 
nany things that wore very inportant. Every day I have to 
go to the house of General Ricarto in the afternoon to 
report ny work of the day, and in the morning coning 
to ny office downtown I have to pass also to his house 
tc receive orders, and at night. 

Q Excuse ne. Where was your office? 

A It v/as downtown. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Just a moment. If that is the end of 
that answer, sir, we ask that the answer be stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The reporter will read the question 
and the answer. 

(Question and answer read.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: Apparently the witness did not finish, 
and what he gave was not responsive. I will withdraw my 
objection. I merely ask that the answer given be stricken 
as not responsive. 

What I was driving at, sir, I think is quite apparent. 
The witness is going to base whatever he says on confidences 
and conversations, as he calls them, with General Ricarte. 

We submit, sir, that those are inadmissible. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, we are 
still trying to show the relationship between this witness 
and Ricarte, because it will later prove important in con¬ 
versations between this witness and Ricarte, and the 
likelihood and the credibility of the idea that these con¬ 
versations took place, and their contents, are dependent 
upon the personal relationship between this witness and 
Ricarte. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission understands that 
counsel has lodged an objection against the admissibility 
of the answer given to the last question. The objection 
is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Before you continue, where v.'as 
your office? 

A It was in down town, sir, on Carriedo. 

Q And where was Colonel Ota's house? 
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A It was in the Samanillo Building. 

Q And where did General Ricarte conduct his affairs? 

A He had his house in Pasay. 

Q Was it necessary for you and Ota to make frequent 

trips to Ricarte's house? 

A Yes, sir. Every day we have to go there. 

Q The question was whether or not Yamashita saw 

Ricarte in October, 1944. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, so that this matter may be 
straightened out and we shall not have to be getting 
mixed up on objections here, the question just asked was 
a definite question as to whether General Ricarte saw 
General Yamashita. Now, there is no basis in that 
question as to what is the basis of the witness' informa¬ 
tion. If the witness was present at any such meeting, we 
have no objection to his testifying. Apparently, gathered 
by the statements and answers that he has made thus far, 
he is going to testify entirely on the basis of conver¬ 
sations of General Ricarte. To prevent a continued ob¬ 
jection which will only take up time, I shall now ask 
that the record show that the Defense has a standing 
objection to all evidence based on any conversation that 
this witness had with General Ricarte, and particularly 
on any conversation that this witness had with General 
Ricarte as to what a third party might have said. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recognize a 
standing objection by the Defense to all forms of hearsay 
evidence, but the Commission declines to rule in advance 
upon the admissibility or non-admissibility of any 
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Proceed. There is one other thing. The Commission 
feels that this evidence is properly admissible, but in 
any case, whether covered by the blanket statement as 
made, if the Defense feels that a statement is not proper¬ 
ly admissible the Commission not only invites, but directs 
the objection be stated. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Four or five days after Yamashita 
arrived in the Philippines in October of 1944 did Ricarte 
see him? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you state under what circumstances Ricarte went 

to see Yamashita? 

A He was called. 

Q How. 

A* By Yamashita, through the Japanese secretary, Mr. 
Ota. 

Q How was he called through Ota? 

A By personal message, sir. In fact, on the eve of 
that night of his going to Yamashita General Ricarte 
told me he was going to see Yamashita, and I asked him 
what was the point. He told me, "I have to talk first," 
he said, "to General Yamashita about the" — . V/hat I 
have heard him said, he has a general order in the 
Philippines — 

Q This was the night before Yamashita went — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir? 

A That's the night. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Just a moment. 
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I understand, sir, from your previous statement, 
that the time to raise the objection would be now, after 
the answer to the question is in. V/e do object and ask 
that it be stricken from the record. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The point is considered important. 
Place the microphone where it can be effective, and 
the reporter will read slowly and clearly the last ques¬ 
tion and tho answer thereto. 

(Question and answer read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of counsel is not 
sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) This conversation with Ricarte 
took place on the evening before Ricarte went to see 
Yamashita? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did it take place? 

A In the house of General Ricarte at Pasay. 

Q Where were you the following morning? 

A Well, I was at his house in tie following morning, 

because he — 

Q Never mind "because." You were at his house? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you in Ricarte's house when he left? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What time did he leave that morning? 

A Before ten o'clock, sir, in the morning. 

Q Were you in his house v/hen he returned? 

A Yes, sir. I waited for him, because I wanted to 
know the news about his interview with General Yamashita. 
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Q And at what time did General Ricarte return? 

A It was in the afternoon, sir. 

Q Will you describe and relate exactly what Ricarte 
said when he returned to his house? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Objection to that question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. 

A Yes, sir. General Ricarte, as soon as he arrived 
from the conference with General Yamashita, he said, 
"Lapus, this is terrible, MI I told him, "Why, General?" 

He said, "There is a general order issued by 
General Yamashita all over the commanders of the military 
posts in the Philippine Islands to wipe out the whole 
Philippines, if possible." 

I asked him, "Why, General?" 

"Because General Yamashita," he said, "was very 
sore. He said to me," he said, "before the first stage 
of the war we, the Japanese," he said, "— we did not 
take the Filipinos as enemies, because we considered 
their political status as only an instrument to the 
American people. That is why they fought us. But now," 
he said to General Ricarte, "we take the Filipinos 100 
percent as our enemies, because all of them, directly 
or indirectly, they are guerrillas, or helping the 
guerrillas," according to revelation from General Ricarte 
to me. That is why he said, "In a war with the enemies 
we don't need to give quarters. The enemies should go." 

Q Did Ricarte say anything — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Pardon me. I ask that the answer 
be stricken as hearsay — double hearsay. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did Ricarte say anything else 
that Yamashita told him at this meeting? 

A Well, he said, sir, this: The revelation of 
Ricarte told me that Yamashita was going to move all the 
troops of the Japanese forces in the mountains of 
Montalban, San Mateo, Bosoboso, and going to the mountains 
in Antipolo and put there the heavy guns, and also they 
will put there the airplanes they have. They said that 
they have plenty of airplanes. And then they will let 
the Americans come into Manila, and as soon as the 
Americans come in they will make a movement of consider¬ 
able force, and there will be blanket bombing, arid if 
they wipe the Americans that will enter Manila, there 
will come to Manila the Japanese forces, and there will 
not be a single Filipino living in the City of Manila. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I ask that that be stricken, sir, 
for the same reason. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Was there a holding force to be 
left in Manila? 

A Yes, sir. He also revealed -- . General Ricarte 
said that Yamashita told him that they were going to 
leave only here enough forces to be the key forces near 
to the American forces, and he had instruction also to 
destroy Manila, particularly the most populated and 
commercial district of the City. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We ask that that be stricken for the 
same reason. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustr-.lnefi. 

Q (By Cap to. in Pace) Did Ricnrte tell you anything 
else? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Objection to the question; the sane 
reason. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecutor will franc the 
question so that a specific answer with respect tc it nay 
be had. 

Q (By Captain Pace) You mentioned a general order 
that Yanashita told Ricarte he had issued, is that right? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell what Ricarte told you Yanashita said 
that general order contained? 

CAPTAIN REEL: The sane objection, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

A Veil, Ricarte revealed to no, sir, that the order 
of Yanashita was this, to all the commanders of the 
military posts all over the Philippines: that whenever 
the Americans succeeded in landing at certain points, 
and the population gives signs of pro-/merican novenent 
or nations, the whole population of that part or place 
or town or barrio should be wiped out. 

Q Did Ricarte tell you — 

CAPTAIN REEL: I ask that that be stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did Ricarte tell you anything 
else that took place at this meeting between Yanashita 
and himself? 

CAPTAIN REEL: The sane objection, sir. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecutor will phrr.se his 
question so nore definite answers will be elicited. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did this order apply to all the 
forces in the Philippines? 

CAPTAIN REEL: The sane objection, sir; hearsay. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Net sustained. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) You have spoken of an order, and 
you have also spoken of a plan. Were these two separate 
things? 

A Well, the plans correlated with the order, of course. 
There was a definite relation to the strategy that have 
to do with relation to that order. 

Q The destruction of property and the defense of 
Manila, was that part of the order or part of the plan? 

CAPTAIN REEL: The sane objection. The witness is 
being asked, nay I point out, net only hearsay, but this 
tine it is hearsay four degrees renoved: an order; 
Yanashita; Ricarte; and the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Win the reporter read back the 
question? 

(Question read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is net sustained. 
CAFTAIN PACE: Will you answer the question, please? 
A It was part of the order, because it correlates 
with the order. This order was also corroborated. This 
order of destruction of particularly Manila was corrobo¬ 
rated later. Ota, in one of our conversations, when I was 
pleading to hin, I said, "This is inhuman." I told hin — 
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Q You are speaking of a later conversation now, are 
you not? 

A Yes, sir, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, whatever conversation it was, 
if that is the end of the question, we ask that it be 
stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of counsel is not 
sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What was Ricarte's appearance 

when he returned home that day? 

A He was in tears, sir. He told me, "Lapus, I am very, 
very sorry." He said, "I fail because Yamashita was very 
determined not to change his order of massacre." 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will ask that everything in that 
answer after the word "tears," be stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The reporter will read the ques¬ 
tion and read back the answer clearly and distinctly. 
(Question and answer read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of counsel is not 
sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) After this visit in October was 
there a second visit by Ricarte to Yamashita? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When was that? 

A It was ten days after the first visit, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, if that answer is based on the 
same hearsay, which it apparently is, there is no evidence 
that the witness was there, and we ask that it be stricken. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. 
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Q (By Captain Pace) Will you tell how Ricarte happened 
to go to see Yamashita ten days after the first visit? 

A Yes, sir, 

CAPTAIN REEL: The same objection. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

A (Continuing) Yes, sir. He went to Yamashita also. 

One of the purposes is this trying to stop that order of 
massacre in all the Philippine Islands, and secondly, 
because they were talking about the plan of Yamashita to 
move the general headquarters to Baguio and to bring 
Ricarte, or to convince Ricarte to be in Japan. 

CAPTAIN PACE: All right. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, even if the question is not 
objectionable, the answer is, and we ask that it be 
stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did Ricarte go to see Yamashita? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you at his house when he left? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you at his house when he returned? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What time did he leave? 

A He leave before ten o'clock. 

Q What time did he get back? 

A He got back after twelve o'clock, sir. 

Q Where was he seeing Yamashita these first two times? 

A The first two times Ricarte told me that he saw 

Yamashita in the house of President Quezon in Pasay. 
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Q What was Yamashita using the house of President 
Quezon for? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Objection for the same reason. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. 

A According to the revelation Ricarte told me, it was 
one of the residences used by Yamashita. 

CAPTAIN PACE: All right. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I move that that answer be stricken 
upon the ground that it is hearsay. In addition to the 
objection to the question, the answer is clearly based on 
hearsay. The question might have been based on some 
knowledge that this witness has. The answer clearly is 
not. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What did Ricarte say when he got 
back from this second visit to Yamashita? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Objection. 

A Well, — 

CAPTAIN PACE: Wait a minute. 

A (Continuing) --he told me — 

CAPTAIN REEL: The same objection. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Again the Commission cannot rule 
in advance of hearing the answer. 

CAPTAIN REEL: At this time, sir, I am objecting to 
the question as calling for hearsay. That has been the 
basis of the objections to the questions. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, — 

CAPTAIN REEL: I was about to say, sir, that is tie 
basis of the objection to the question, as distinct from 
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the motion to strike the answer. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, this is 
not a trial before a jury, where anything which might be 
prejudicial has to be kept from the triers of fact. This 
is a military commission which is entitled to listen to 
things without constant interruption and, after hearing 
them, deciding whether to give them weight or not. I sub¬ 
mit that this witness is entitled to tell his story with¬ 
out interruption. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will now speak. 

This is a most unusual witness, who is alleged to 
have been present behind the lines of our enemies at a 
time when we could not possibly obtain the evidence in 
the ordinary sense. I will ask the senior Defense counsel 
if he feels that the objection to this evidence on the 
grounds of hearsay rule is a sound objection. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I do, sir. We have not ourselves 
admitted that hearsay is admissible in this particular 
military commission. As a basis of one of our motions 
our contention is that in this particular Commission, 
they are bound by the rules of the courts back in the 
United States, the District Courts. There has been 
nothing said by the President of the United States which 
would change those rules, and therefore that is the basis 
for our argument before, and it is the basis upon which 
we make these objections. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the senior counsel contend 
that under no circumstances hearsay evidence may be 
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accepted in a court? 


COLONEL CLARKE: Under no circumstances, sir, except 
in those cases where exceptions are made to the hearsay 
rule. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The current objection is not sus¬ 
tained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What did Ricarte tell you when he 
returned from his second visit to Yamashita? 

A Well, I asked him, sir, what was the situation of 
the order5 if he talked it over with Yamashita. He told 
me, "I talked it over again, but Yamashita told me he 
could do nothing; that the order was given and he was 
sorry." He said, "War is war, and the enemy should not 
be given quarters." 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, I ask that that be stricken. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: In order that we not interrupt 
and delay the trial, as is being done, the Commission 
reverses itself and states that unless there is an ob¬ 
jection on a new point, the Commission will assume that 
there is an objection in all cases. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Was there a third visit between 
Ricarte and Yamashita? 

A Yes, sir. It was about the middle of November, sir, 
1944. 

Q Did you see Ricarte when he returned from that 
visit? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did he say? 

A He said, when I asked him what v/as the important 
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matters about his visit — he said that they talked it 
over, in the first place, the trip that they are going 
to do, Ricarte and his Japanese secretary, to Baguio, 
and then they talk over also the matter about the — 
they talk about the transfer of the Philippine Cabinet 
under Laurel. 

Q Where to? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Where to? 

A To Baguio. 

Q Yes. 

A And I asked General Ricarte if he talk over again 
to General Yamashita his order, because it involves the 
lives of my countrymen. I could not help it. 

Q Yes. 

A And I told Ricarte — I said, "General, you have 

to do the best you could, because it involves the life 
of our countrymen." And he told me, "I did everything." 
He said, "I appealed to the heart of this man, but he 
has no heart," he said. "He would not listen," he said. 
He said, "The order was given and he could not change it. 
Q Was there a fourth meeting between Yamashita and 
Ricarte? 

A The fourth meeting was routine about the trip, and 
about bidding goodbye to Yamashita regarding the work he 
left. 

Q When was that meeting? 

A Well, I think that was about the half of December, 
1944. 
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Q You mean after the 15th of December? 

A Yes. Something like that, sir. 

Q Did you talk to Ricarte about that meeting when he 
returned? 

A Yes, sir. He told me that he was going to Baguio 
on the 31st of December. 

Q Who was going? 

A Ricarte and Ota. And he told me also that Yamashita 
and his staff will go to Baguio and Laurel will follow 
after a few days. 

Q When was Yamashita going? 

A He told me that he was going very soon after that 
conversation. I do not know exactly. I do not remember 
exactly the date, sir. 

Q Soon after the 15th? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When was Laurel going? 

A Laurel, if I am not mistaken, sir, went there on 
the 25th or 26th of December. 

Q When was Ricarte going? 

A He left Manila there on the 31st of December, 194-4. 

Q Is what you have just testified to v/hat Ricarte told 
you Yamashita said? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q You have just testified to certain matters. Is that 
what Ricarte told you Yamashita said at the fourth meeting? 
A Yes, sir. I believe Ricarte, all v/hat he was, be¬ 
cause I never experienced any lie from that man for the 
long years that we have been related, sir. 
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Q Did Yamashita leave Manila? 

A He left on the 3rd. 

Q Who assumed command of the military area? 

A Ota told me that if I v;anted to go, he delegated it 

to the chief of staff and the assistant chief of staff of 
Yamashita. 

Q Who was that? 

A General Muto, and then Colonel Utsunomiya. 

Q Were they to maintain Japanese Amy headquarters in 
Manila? 

A Yes, sir. They had the headquarters, of course, in 
Manila P 

Q And after Yamashita left did Ota continue to carry 
on his military business with the high command with the 
headquarters which had been left behind in Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where were you when the Americans ccne? 

A I was in one of the barrios of Pasig Rizal. 

Q When did the Americans get there? 

A They got there, if I an not mistaken, about the 14th 

of February. 

Q Ricnrtc had left you behind, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You closed your office? 

A Yes, sir, I closed my office when he left. 

Q When was that? 

A Well, it v/as in December 31st. 

Q Were you interned? 

A I was interned on the 21st of February, 1945, sir. 
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Q After you lord these conversations with Rice.rte about 
the plans of the Japanese high command did you give your 
friends any warning? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Did you warn your friends as to the plans of the 
Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. I told Ota after our conversation with 
Ota, after I could net persuade Ota to intervene with the 
high command in the name of humanity, I was convinced that 
there was no hope. And I risked even ny life. I know if 
they caught no that I was spreading that news, they would 
cut ny neck. I went to ny friends, and I told then 
secretly that this order is going to be carried out, and 
that they should get out of Manila, because it is a sure 
death, I told then. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You nay cross examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before the Defense starts to cross 
examine you nay have the option of cross examining now, 
or upon the resumption of the Commission's hearings on 
Monday morning, as you prefer. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, inasmuch as it is growing late, 
our cross examination may take a considerable length of 
tine and we would request Monday morning to start. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will stand in 
recess until 8:30 in the morning, Monday next. 
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(Whereupon, at 1645 hours, 3 November 1945, the trial 
adjourned until 0830 hours, 5 November 1945.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution will proceed. 

M/JOR KER^: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present, the Accused end Defense Counsel ere present, 
end the Prosecution will proceed. 

N/RCISO LAPUS 

the witness on the stand at the time of adjournment, having 
been previously duly sworn, w^s further examined and testi¬ 
fied as follows: 

CROSS EXAIIN/TION 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Mr. Lapus, you stated that you 

received no promises for any testimony which you might 
give in this case; is that correct? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q You stated that you received no promises from any¬ 

one for any testimony which you might give in this case? 

A No promises at all, sir. 

Q ’'’hat? 

A No promises at all, sir. 

Q Did you at any time contact any person with the 

request that they give you some immunity if you would 
testify? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you contact any person in the CIC? 

A No, sir. I sent a letter to the Chairman of the 

Honorable Commission to offer my testimony on this case 
because I believe I hold secrets relating to this question. 
Q So you did make a request to some person to be 
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permitted to testify? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q So you did make a request to some person to be per¬ 

mitted to testify in this case? 

A I sent a letter to the Chairman of the Commission, 

sir. 

Q Offering your services? 

A Offering my services to testify voluntarily. 

Q In return for what*? 

A For nothing, sir. 

Q You stated that you have known or did know General 

Ricarte for many years. When did you first meet the 
General? 

A When I was very young yet. 

Q When? 

A That was in 1901. 

Q How old were you? 

A I am about 60 years now, sir. 

Q How old were you then? 

A I will be 60 years in March. 

Q How old were you in 1901? 

A I was about 14 years. 

Q Where did you meet the General then? 

A He was the Commander-in-Chief of our Division, sir. 

Q Of what? 

A He was the Commander-in-Chief of the Division that 

I belonged to as a revolutionary soldier. 

Q Were you a member of that Division? 

A Yes, sir. 
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And what was your rank? 

I was only private, 
o You met the General when you were a private? 

A I did not meet him, but he was the Commander-in-Chief 

of our Division. 

Q Were you personally acquainted with him then? 

A I beg your pardon? 

n Were you personally acquainted with him then? 

A We were not allowed to meet personally the Commander- 
in-Chief, as you know the military discipline would not 
allow that. 

Q So that you did not know him intimately in 1901? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q So that you did not know him intimately in 1901? 

A I have seen him very often as a soldier in this 

Division. 

Q When did you first meet him to speak to him? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q When did you first meet him to speak to him? 

A I met him first personally — I made a contact 

with him in 1922, sir. 

Q Where was that? 

A In Japan. 

Q And what was the contact that you made? Why did 

you make the contact? 

A I made a travel, the first travel I made when I went 

to the United States in 1922 and in my trip we had to stop 
in Yokohama and I went to give my respects to him. 

Q That is the first time that you met General Ricarte? 
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In 1922? 

A That was the first time I met him personally, but 

before that we had been exchanging correspondence on most 
every month. 

Q So that you corresponded with General Ricarte? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On what subjects? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q On what subjects? 

A Oh, about the national problem; about Philippine 

independence. 

Q And then in 1922 when you paid your respects to the 

General what did you talk about? 

A We have talk several topics, sir. Among them is 

the Philippine campaign of independence. 

Q And were you interested in the Philippine campaign 

for independence? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Were you interested in the Philippine campaign for 

independence? 

A I did not get that. 

Q Were you interested in the Philippine campaign for 

independence? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And in what capacity were you interested in this 

campaign? Were you an organizer or were you one of the 
members or what? 

A As a Filipino I was interested in the freedom of my 

country, sir. 
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Q Was there an organized movement at that time? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Was there an organized movement at that time for 

Philippine independence? 

A I did not get you right, sir. 

Q Was there an organized movement for Philippine 

independence? 

A It v/as a political movement, of course. 

Q Who headed that? 

A The several parties in the Philippines. 

Q And what relation did General Ricarte have with that 

campaign? 

A Well, he was some sort of moral supporter of the 

campaign. 

Q He was not actively engaged in that campaign at that 

time? 

A ' He was not engaged in that at that time because he 
was in a foreign country, sir. 

Q How long v/as General Ricarte in Japan? 

A Well, he has been there as far as I know since 1914 

at the outbreak of the first World War. 

Q When did he leave the Philippines' 5 

A The first time he left the Philippines was when he 

v/as exiled in 1903 and then the second time after the ex¬ 
piration of his convictions, it was in 1910. 

Q Did he return to the Philippines between 1910 and 

1941? 

A No, sir. 

Q Where did he live during that period of time? 
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A After 1914 he v;as in Hongkong, sir. 

Q V.'hat did he do while he was in Japan? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q What did he do while he was in Japan? 

A Veil, he was there as an exile and as for living he 

was teaching in a college in Spanish in Japan. 

^ What subjects did he teach? 

A Spanish, sir. 

Q What languages does General Ricarte speak? 

A He speaks Spanish, English, Tagalog, Pampanga, and 

Ilocano and Japanese. 

Q How well did he speak Japanese? 

A Well, I am not an authority, sir, about that, but 

as far as I know he showed me lots of writing in Japanese. 

Q Did he read it to you? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Did he read it to you? 

A Even if he read it to me I could not understand, sir. 

Q Did the General ever confide in you how well he could 

speak Japanese'* 

A Yes. He told me he speaks it. 

Q Did he ever tell you how well he could speak it? 

A He never told me that because he knows I am no autho¬ 

rity on that subject. 

Q You were his secretary? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q You were his secretary? 

A I was the private secretary. 

Q Did you accompany the General anyplace where he 
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spoke in Japanese? 

A No, sir. I have never been brought by him in the 

campaign he made about speaking, especially when he was 
accompanied by Japanese. 

0 He was accompanied by Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know whether or not General Ricarte had an 

interpreter at that time with him whGn he spoke Japanese'? 

A I know when he was in his house he had his grandson, 

a small boy about 13 years who was brought up in Japan and 
educated there. That boy spoke better as regard to General 
Ricarte's — spoke better in Japanese than Tagalog. 

Q The boy spoke Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. And in other gatherings he had an inter¬ 
preter in Spanish who was acting as his official secretary: 

Mr. Ota. 

Q Who was that? 

A Ota. 

Q Who v/as he? 

A He was the official secretary of General Ricarte — 

Japanese official secretary. 

Q What rank did he hold? 

A Well, as I remember he was, they say, Lieutenant 

Colonel. 

Q Who said? 

A General Ricarte. 

Q General Ricarte said he was a Lieutenant Colonel'? 

A He told me, sir. 

Q Did you ever see Hr. Ota? 

A I beg your pardon? 
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Q Did you ever see Mr. Ota? 

A Yes, I used to see him most every day. 

Q And do you know from the times that you have seen 

him whether or not he was a Lieutenant Colonel in the Array, 
Navy or Marine Corps? 

A At the time I saw him in uniform, I am not familiar 

with the insignias of all these Japanese military ranks — 

The time I have seen him in uniform with saber when he went 
to Japan in nineteen thirty — 194-3 when General Ricarte was 

called to Japan. Colonel Ota accompanied him and I bid 
them boodbye at the airfield, and that was the time I saw 
Ota in full regalia of his military uniform. 

Q He wore a saber at that tine? 

A Yes, sir. He had a saber and he had his insignia. 

Q What else did he have on his uniform? You said 

"full regalia". 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q You said that he was in "full regalia". 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Y/hat else did he have on his uniform? 

A Well, he had the complete uniform of a military man. 

Q Did he wear a cap or a hat? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe that? 

A Well, the usual cap they use, that officers of the 

Japanese have. 

Q So he had the usual cap? 

A Yes, sir; the officers. 

Q Any markings on it? 
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A I did not pay any attention about the mark or anything 

else. 

Q Did he wear any ribbons on his breast? 

A I beg your pardon? 

I Did he wear any ribbons on the breast of his uniform? 

A I think I saw some insignia on his breast or collar 

or something like that. 

Q And you saw then Lieutenant Colonel Ota dressed in 

a Japanese officer’s uniform? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You stated that when General Ricarte was in Tokyo he 

became acquainted with the high officials of the Japanese 
government. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How do you know that? 

A Well, I have seen lots of highest officers coming 
from Tokyo here. In fact, when Premier ToJo came here in 

1943 the first man he called was General Ricarte, All the 
highest ranking officers, including those highest advisors 
of the Emperor, they come here and visit him, like General 
Minadii, the old man Oshu. All the advisors of the Emperor, 
they all come to him, and all the Generals. I have seen 
lots of Generals visiting him and giving their respects 
to General Ricarte. 

Q When? 

A During the Japanese occupation here. 

Q Does that have anything to do with the high officials 

he became acquainted with in Japan'; Do you know whether he 
knew them in Japan or whether they came down here and they 
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met him down here? 

A Some of them they came here, sir, and when he went to 

Yokohama last time he brought to me lots of pictures. Accor¬ 
ding to him they- were the Ministers of War and Vice-IIinisters 
of War and some of the higher-ranking officers of the Japa¬ 
nese staff. 

Q According to whom? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q According to whom? According to General Ricarte? 

Did he tell you that? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Did General Ricarte tell you that these pictures were 

pictures of high officials in Japan? 

A Yes, sir. And corroborated by Ota. 

Q What is that? 

A Yes, sir. And corroborated by Lieutenant Colonel 

Ota. 

Q Did you see the pictures? 

A Yes. I have seen the pictures. They brought here 
copies of them. 

Q Would you recognize any of the faces on the pictures? 

A I don't know the highest-ranking officials because I 

am not acquainted with all this highest-ranking in Japan. 

I only know the high-ranking officers who visited his home 
when he was in his house. 

Q Were there any officers' faces on those pictures? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? I don't get you, sir. 

Q You met these officers who came to his home? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Where was his home? 

A In Pasay. 

D Did you see any of their faces in this picture that 

General Ricarte showed you? 

A I saw the oicture of Hr. Oshu, the old man with the 

beard who attended the declaration of the Philippine Republic. 
Q Any others? 

A Veil, that's one of the pictures that I recall now, 

sir. 

Q Do you recall any others? 

A I don't recall the others, because the others I don't 

see they came there. 

Q So nobody in the oicture that you saw then came to 

General Ricarte's house; is that correct? 

A That is Mr. Oshu, sir. 

Q Other than Mr. Oshu. 

A He went to his house to give his respects after 

General Ricarte gave his respects to him. 

Q Were any of the high officials whom you say were shown 

on the picture out to General Ricarte's house at any time? 

A As far as I know, those oictures that he showed me, I 

only recall the picture of Hr. Oshu. 

Q You never saw any of the other officers then or other 

persons in the picture at General Ricarte's home? 

A I don't get you correctly, sir. I beg your pardon. 

Q Did you see anybody whose face was shown in that pic¬ 

ture other than Mr. Cshu at General Ricarte's home in Pasay? 

A I don't quite remember, sir, all the Pictures. Only 

I have seen the picture in the papers of some of those highest 
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officers -- they publish then — that they belong to the 
Japanese Cabinet. 

Q These pictures in the paper did not belong to General 

Ricarte, did they? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q These pictures in the paper did not belong to General 

Ricarte, did they? 

A That picture — What? 

Q The pictures you saw in the paper — 

A Yes, sir. 

Q — did they belong to General Ricarte? 

A No; no, sir. 

Q So that all the time you were with General Ricarte 

you met high officials and knew them’ 

A I did not meet them. I only saw them there, because 

General Ricarte never introduced me to the highest-ranking 
officers of the Japanese Army because it was not the custom 
and it was not included in the routinary discipline of the 
Army of Japanese to introduce a man who is not with the same 
rank, sir. 

Q What was your rank? 

A I have no rank but a private secretary. 

Q Did you see General Ricarte between the years 1910 

and 1941? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Did you see General Ricarte between the years 1910 

and 1941? 

A Several times, sir. 

Q How many times? 
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A No, I can't count because it is too much. 

Q Do you have any idea how many times you saw him? 

A I cannot give you exact counting, sir, because during 

the Japanese occupation I can count most every day I was with 
him. 

Q Did you see General Hicarte before he came back to the 

Philippines while he was in Japan? 

A The last time I saw him in Japan it was in 193°> sir. 

Q And hov; many tines had you seen General Ricarte in 

Japan? 

A Five times, sir. 

Q What v/ere the occasions for these visits v/ith General 

Ricarte? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q What v/ere the occasions for these visits to General 

Ricarte? 

A My visits, sir? 

Q Yes. 

A Well, mostly I have to pass by. When I get off of 

the boat instead of going to other place I go to him and 
sometime I take my lunch in his house instead of taking it 
in other places. And during the course of my stay vie talk 
lots of things about the Philippines, remembering sometimes 
about the revolution, about the campaign for independence, 
about the people he knew, his friends and so on. 

Q So that these visits were incidental to some trip you 

v/ere taking which took you through to Tokyo, at which tine 
you stopped to see the General to pay your respects? 

A He v/as not in Tokyo, sir. He was in Yokohama. 
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All right. In Yokohama. 

Yes. 

'J Where were you going on these trips? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Where were you going on these various trips? 

A I used to go to America, sometimes back to the 

Philippines. Two times I went around the world. 

Q Were you on an official trip or were you on your own? 

A I was on my own; private business, sir. 

o In what business were you? 

A I was in the import and export business. 

Q Do you know who paid General Ricarte while he was in 

Japan and at the University 5 

A I don't know exactly who paid, but he told me only 

that he was paid so much a month as a professor in Spanish. 
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Q Curing the time that General Ricerte was in Japan, 
did he continue his interest in the Philippine independence 
movement? 

A I beg pardon, sir. 

Q During the time that General Ricarte was in Japan, 
did he continue his interest in the Philippine independence 
movement? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q i'o what extent? 

A ’Veil, to support the campaign, not actively, but he 

used to write some statements, letters, to his friends, en¬ 
couraging those people he knows that they were working for 
the Philippine freedom. 

Q Lid you write any articles on Philippine independence? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you write any articles concerning any other sub¬ 
jects? 

A Other subjects, too, like labor movements, socialist 

movement, woman suffrage, and all the topics; I don't 
remember exactly now, because I wrote lots of things during 
many years. 

Q What political party were you affiliated with? 

A I belonged to the Opposition Party. 

Q Which one? 

A In the Opposition. 

Q When did you join that party? 

A Since I was young, sir. 

Q And do you still belong to that party? 

A I resigned since 1938. 
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Q You resigned in 1938? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you ever belong to the Socialist Party? 

A Yes, sir; I was co-founder of the Socialist Party in 
the Philippines. 

Q Did you ever belong to the Democratic Party? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you ever belong to the Nationalist© Party? 

A I never belonged to that party, sir. That was the 

governmental party. 

Q That was what? 

A The party of the government people, the Nationalisto 

Party. 

Q What other parties did you belong to? 

A I belonged to the Opposition Party, sir. 

Q Any others? 

A Then they changed the name, they make it "Popular 
Front". 

3 Any others? 

A That is all the parties. 

Q Now, over what period of time did you belong to the 
various parties? 

A From 1907, sir. 

* Until when? 

A Until 1938. 

Q You belonged, then, to approximately four or five or 
six different political parties during that time? 

A Always in the Opposition, because they have change 
sometimes, the names, and they consolidated sometimes. 
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Q Lid you switch your allegiance from one party to 
another? 

A r.o, sir. It was always in the Opposition, because 
sometimes, for instance, the Socialist Party, the Democratic 
Party, and other parties, they fused like a Popular Froht; 
they are different groups, but they belong to the same 
Opposition Party. 

Q How many of these parties were anti-United States? 

A I beg pardon, sir? 

Q How many of these parties were anti-United States? 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, I object 
to that question unless it is rephrased to show the meaning 
of "anti-United States". I believe that is ambiguous, as 
stated. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) How many of these parties worked 
against the interests of the United States and in the in¬ 
terests of Philippine independence? 

A They are interested in the Philippine independence, 
but I don't recall they are against the interests of the 
United States. 

Q Did you ever write any articles on the United States 
and its relation to the Philippine Government? 

A I wrote about the Philippine independence, advocating 
Philippine independence. 

Q In your articles were you anti-United States? 

A I never antagonized the United States. 

Q You never what? 

A I never antagonized the United States. I wrote on 

the independence subject all the time. 
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Q Well, did you in any of your articles say anything 
detrimental to the policy of the United States in relation 

to — 

A I don't recall, sir, unless my advocacy for independence 
is harmful to the interests of the United States. 

Q Do you remember anything that you wrote in those arti¬ 
cles relating to the Philippines, in relation to the United 
States? 

A It was all related to the United States, because the 
Philippine independence was linked to the United States. 

Q Did you state in any of those articles that your view 
was that the Philippines were for the Asiatics? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q Did you make any statements in your articles that in 
your opinion the Philippines should be for the Asiatics? 

A I don't recall, in those articles about independence, 
that I made any connection about the Asiatics, if you mean 
in "Asiatic" about the considerations of the Japanese. 

Q But you don't remember anything in the articles; you 
don't remember anything you wrote in the articles? 

A I don't recall I connected that matter with the Phili¬ 
ppine independence, sir. 

Q But you do remember things that happened back in 1901, 
with relation to General Ricarte; things that happened in 
1922 , 1930, but you can't remember this? 

A That is a well distinct date, sir. 

Q Which date? 

A That date that 1 recall General r.icartc, because it 
was one of the dates that a man sometimes engraves in his 
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memory, that cannot be erased. 

Q Which date is that, now? 

A That is the first time I have seen General Ricarte. 

Q In 1922? 

A No, sir. 

Q When? 

A In 1901. 

Q That is the first time you saw him? 

A Yes, the first time I saw him, when I was very young. 

Q Now, when did General Ricarte return to the Philippines? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q When did General Ricarte return to the Philippines? 

A Well, in the first place, he return here secretly 
in 1903, after his exile to Hong Kong on the first time, 
and the second time he return here in 194-1. 

Q When did you meet General Ricarte after his return 
in 1941? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q When did you meet General Ricarte after his return in 
1941? 

A About the middle of March, 1942. 

Q Nineteen what? 

A 1942, the middle of March of 1942. 

Q About six months after he returned, or about five 

months after he returned? 

A No, sir, he returned only here in December, I met him 
in March of the next year; that is not six months. 

Q Well, four months. But you did meet him immediately 
when he came to the Philippines? 
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No, sir, I did not meet him, because I was in the 
evacuation in my province. 

Q How did you come to meet him in March, 1942? 

A Well, I came to Lanila in March, because I received 

some news that General Ricarte was looking for me. 

Q And did you come direct to Manila and report to General 
Ricarte? 

A I came to Manila and I did not know where he was, I 
have to look for his place, because in those days the situa¬ 
tion in Manila was very delicate, and I had to go to several 
sources to find out how I could get in touch with him. 

Q And how did you get in touch with the General? 

A Well, I have to find some friends to show me how could 

I go there, because in those days the only mention of General 
Ricarte's name, they take you as a spy and they take you to 
the Japanese, so I have to be very careful. 

Q And you were careful not to be seen with General 
Ricarte, because the Japanese might pick you up as a spy, 
is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And why would the Japanese pick you up as a spy because 
you went to see General Ricarte when, according to your state¬ 
ment, General Ricarte was a god of the Japanese? 

A I beg pardon? 

(Question read) 

A Well, in those days, all those who were looking for 
General Ricarte, they considered as pro-American, as a spy, 

Q They said what? 

A In those days, most of those who were locking for 
General Ricarte were considered as a spy of the Americans. 
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Q As I understand, then, anyone who went to see General 
Ricarte in those days was considered pro-American by the 
Japanese? 

A Yes, it was suspected all the time like that. 

Q Who told you that? 

A Well, I have confirmed myself, because I was submitted 
to rigid investigation before I got to the house of General 
Ricarte. 

Q And why, if he were the god of the Japanese, would any¬ 
body be considered pro-American who went to see the General? 

A I beg pardon? 

COLONEL CL/.RKE: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read) 

A Because precisely they know that Ricarte is very good 
friend of the Japanese, and all those who wanted to see him 
they suspect them of something they wanted to do with Ricarte. 
Q When you came to Manila, then, you located General 
Ricarte, is that it? 

A I located through the efforts of some friends. 

Q Now, you had heard before you came to Manila that 

General Ricarte was looking for you? 

A I received news that he was asking for me, looking 
for me. 

Q From whom did you receive that news? 

A Those people who come from Manila to the provinces. 

Q Did they know where General Ricarte lived? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q Did they know where General Ricarte lived? 

A They know that he was living in Manila, and the first 
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time they told me he was living the Avenue Hotel, Rizal 
Avenue• 

Q The General was looking for you and sent for you? 

A He did not send, precisely, but I received the news. 

Q You received the news, and then you came down to look 

for him? 

A I like to come down for the first time I received the 

news, but it was very hard to get to Manila in those days. 

They have to secure the passes, and so on, so you can’t move 
from one place to another. 

Q Did you finally locate General Ricarte? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Then what? 

A V ! ell, I went to him and — before I roach his house 
I was submitted to investigation by Japanese. 

Q You were what? 

A Investigated me first, before they let me go to his 
house; they examined me; they look all my body (demonstrating), 
to see if I have some arms, something like that. 

Q Did they investigate your political affiliations, 

too? 

A No, sir. They asked me how did I know General Ricarte, 
and so on; investigate my personal condition, how did I 
know, when I knew him, and so on. 

Q Did you tell them that the General was looking for 
you? 

A I told them that I had received news that the General 
was looking, was asking for me. 

Q What did they say to that? 
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A well, one of my companions who accompanied me to the 
house of General Ricarte had a pass, had a pass signed by 
General Ricarte. When they show that pass, they stop the 
investigation and let us go to his house. 

Q So he permitted you to go into the General's house? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q So they permitted you to go into the General's house? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened after you got in there? 

A Veil, when I went up there I said hello with him, and 
he told me he was looking for me and told me I was the first 

man ho was looking, I was the first man in his thoughts, 

"but I thought you was dead. Nobody could give your where¬ 
abouts". 

Q So that the General was looking for you above every 
other person in the Philippine Islands? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q The General said he was looking for you above any 
other person in the Philippines? 

CAPTAIN PACE: I object to that question. I don't be¬ 
lieve it is a correct quotation of what this witness has 
said, sir. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I will phrase it in his own words. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) The General said you were the 
first man in his thoughts? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q That he was looking for you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did he tell you why? 
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A He did not explain to me why. 

Q Then what happened? 

A Veil, we talk over what was his plan, that is all; we 
talk many topics, and after a while I have to go, because 
the General had many visitors then, and I went away, 

Q So you conversed on many subjects during that time? 

A We took in general topics. 

Q Did the General tell you why he had been looking for 
you? 

A Well, we did not discuss that, because I was there 
only — just presumed he wanted to see me, because we didn't 
see a long time. 

Q So he was looking for you as the first person in his 
thoughts, for some mission, for some reason? 

A That is what he told me, because you see, sir, my 
relation to General Ricarte is some sort of a spirit, deep, 
because when General Ricarte was about to starve in Japan in 
1931, I was responsible to raise the public help to save him 
from starvation. And in 1923 when he was in Japan, in the 
earthquake, when he everything lost, I was also the one who 
invited my friends in the Philippines — I send them tele¬ 
grams and letters to make a drive to help General Ricarte. 
And General Ricarte never forgot those gratitudes. He was 
so good Catholic, Christian, that whatever good to him he 
would never forget it. And I think he took me as one of 
the Filipinos who had helped him. 

Q And in this help to the General, did you raise funds 
for his support? 

A I beg pardon? 










Q Did you raise funds in the Philippines for the Gen¬ 
eral's support in Japan? 

A To help in his predicament. 

Q Did you raise funds? 

A Yes, sir; publicly, through the press, public contri¬ 

bution all over the country. 

Q And you wore the leader in the raising of funds? 

A Yes, sir. I was the secretary-treasurer of the 

National Committee to help Ricarte in his predicament in 
Japan. 

Q You were experienced, then, in the raising of public 
funds for public purposes? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q Were you experienced in the raising of public funds 

for public purposes? 

A I was in business, sir; I was then in business. 

Q You were? But you knew how to get the money from the 

public for certain purposes, is that correct? 

A Not for all the purpose. I don't know what you mean, 
but in that purpose, at least, I knew how to do it, because 
I had asked the help of the press, and the press, all the 
press in the Philippine Islands, helped me. 

Q Had you ever raised any funds before? 

A No, sir. 

Q Well, then when did you become the secretary to 

General Ricarte? 

A Officially, sir, I became secretary, private secretary 
to General Ricarte, after the parole of the military police 
in Fort Santiago — I mean, the Japanese military police. 







That was in June of 1942. After that month he appointed me 
as a private secretary in writing. 

Q Did he ask you at the first meeting, to become his 
secretary? 

A He did not tell me so, but he asked me to help him. 

Q What did you say? 

A Well, of course, I do not refuse. 

Q Did you accept? 

A I accepted in a way. 

Q What kind of a way? 

A In a way I have to help him parttime, because 1 could 
not help him without — I mean, neglecting my personal 
interests, as I know working with Ricarto you cannot live 
as you want to in those days, because he is a man of ideals, 
and puritan, and he does not care about materialistic. 

Q You placed your personal interests above this interest 
that you had in the Philippine independence and in General 
Ricarte? 

A I did not do that, sir. 

Q Didn't you just say that the reason you only helped 
parttime was because of your own personal interests? 

A Well, I did not put above my interests. I worked 
with him as a parttime; I help him. If I put my interests 
above that question, I would not accept those things even 
partially. 

Q So that the Philippine independence movement, then, 
was not — did not rank with your own personal interests, 

is that correct? 

A I beg pardon? 
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CAPTAIN PACE: I object to that. The witness stated 
he was working on both his personal livelihood and the 
Philippine independence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection not sustained. 

Proceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Will you answer that? 

Will you read the question? 

(Question read) 

A Not precisely. You cannot work on the independence 
if you not work also for your living. How could you work 
without living? So I have to dedicate also part of my time 
for my living, and most of the time for the cause of in¬ 
dependence. 

Q 7/hat was your business at that time? 

A In the war I lost everything, sir. Before the war I 
was in business of import and export, and I also had a 
private school, vocational school. 

Q Were you operating the school at this particular time 
that you went to see General Ricarte? 

A No, sir. It was already gone by the war, the ravages 
of war. 

Q Were you still engaged in the export and import busi¬ 
ness? 

A When I mot Ricarte? 

Q Yes. 

A No, sir. 

Q Then what business did you have that you had to take 

care of? 

A I beg pardon? 
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Q What business did you have that you said that you had 
to take care of your own personal business, rather than go 
with General Ricarte as his secretary? 

A I had to make ray living, try to sell this and this, 
try to make money this and that. In those d«ys you could 
not fix any definite business during the Japanese, because 
everything was controlled by them. 

Q what did you make and sell? 

A Well, sometime I happened to grab a piece of real 
estate and sell it there and make a little profit. 

Q Anything else? 

A Sometime I get some jewelry, I can make a little money; 
I sell it and make a little profit. 

Q Anything else? 

A Sometime clothing. 

Q What kind of clothing? 

A Second-hand clothing. 

Q Anything else? 

A Well, those aro the throe items that I remember. 

Q Did you have any rice? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q Did you sell any rice? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you sell any foodstuffs? 

A No, sir. 

Q Were you implicated in any black marketing at that 
time? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know of black marketing being carried on at 









that time? 

A I know they carried a black market in those times. 

Q So you were not in any way connected with the black 

market? 

A I beg pardon, sir? 

Q You were not connected with the black market? 

A No, sir. 

Q Was your son? 

A Well, my son was engaged in buying and selling. 

Q Buying and selling what? 

A I don't know. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, I don't 
see what bearing this witness's son's occupation has on 
the credibility of this witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does Defense Counsel press the 
question as material to his cross-examination? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Was your son arrested for black 
marketing? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q Was your son arrested for black marketing? 

A Never, sir. 

Q He never was arrested by the Japanese? 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, I don't 
believe that an arrest or investigation affects the credi¬ 
bility of any person, particularly a second person and not 
the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is the desire of the Commission 
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the Defense Counsel have wide latitude in his cross-examina¬ 
tion. The objection is not sustained. 

You may proceed. 

(Question read) 

A He was investigated several times by the military 
police. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Was he ever placed in confinement? 
A He was taken, if I remember, two times by the military 
police on some charges. They link him to the activities of 
the guerrillas, that he was giving money and giving support 
to the guerrillas movement. 

Q What were the other arrests for? 

A Beg pardon, sir? 

Q Why was he arrested the second time? 

A For the same charges, sir. 

Q When was it? 

A Well, it was — I think in 1944. 

Q Did you make any effort to have your son released 

from confinement? 

A Yes, sir, of course. 

Q In 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And he was in confinement? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q He was in confinement due to activities against the 
Japanese government? 

A He was arrested and investigated by the military police 
of the Japanese army on the charge of giving aid to the 
guerrillas. 
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Q That is the only charge that he was ever arrested on? 

A There are also some — I think some linking about the 

revolver used by somebody who killed certain agents of the 
military police, and they link him that revolver that was 
used to kill that Japanese agent of the military police; it 
belonged to my son. 

Q So what steps did you take to have your son released 
from confinement? Whom did you see? 

A I see first Colonel Ota. 

Q Why didn’t you go to General Ricarte? 

A I did not want to go first to General Ricarte until 

I asked Ota, because Ota was the liason to the Japanese, 
and I brought, of course, the matter to General Ricarte. 

Q You didn't go to the General because you didn't want 
to bother him? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q You didn't go to the General because you didn't want 
to bother him? Is that it? 

A No, sir. I wanted to go first to Ota, because that 
was the right step; I have to go to his secretary when it 
is a matter connected or related to the Japanese people, or 
the military Japanese people. 

Q Weren't you such an intimate friend and in the con¬ 
fidence of the General to the extent that you could have 
gone to the General yourself? 

A I beg pardon, sir? 

(Question read) 

A Yes, sir. My plan was first to go to Ota, because I 
wanted to rush the matter. I know that they right harm my 
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son p.nd I wanted Ota to take immediate action, the same 
night, the same day ho was arrested, and after a while I 
went to General nicartc and I told him about the matter. I 
asked his help, and he told no to toll Ota to cone to his 
house and he will give him personal instructions about this 
case of my son. 

Q ’Vould you say that the procedure was tog? to Lieutenant 
Col. Ota first, in order to get to the General? 

A No, sir, that was not my purpose. My purpose is to 

save time, so Ota could call the kempei tai garrison in 
order to advise them that was my son, they would not harm 
him, they would not hit him or would not do what they used 
to do with the other arrested people. 

Q You were interested in having your son released, 

weren't you? 

A Of course. 

Q In the shortest possible time? 

A Of course. 









Q And you believed then that Lieutenant Colonel Ota 
had more influence with the Japanese Government than 
General Ricarte? 

A No. I did not say that, sir. 

Q Why didn't you go to the general first, then? 

A Of course I went at the same time, because if I go 
first to General Ricarte he has to tell me also to go to 
Ota, and it would be a waste of time. So I went to Ota 
to save time. 

Q So then you went to Mr. Ota first in order to save 
time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Wasn't it a fact that at that particular time you 
had been forbidden to go to the house of General Ricarte 
by the general? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q At that particular time hadn't you been forbidden 
to go to the general's house by General Ricarte? 

A No, sir. 

Q He never forbid you to come into his home all the 
time you were associated with him? 

A No, sir. 

Q Well, after you became the secretary of General 
Ricarte you stated that you learned that he was an agent 
of the Japanese War Minister. Is that correct? 

A I didn't say he was an "agent," sir. 

Q What was it? 

A He was a special envoy. 

Q A special employee? 


A A special envoy to help in the pacification of the 
country and to prepare the ground for Philippine indepen¬ 
dence . 

Q How did you know that he was a special employee? 

A Because he read me into Spanish the papers which he 
carried translated by Mr. Ota, those documents. 

Q And what did he read you from these documents? 

A That General Ricarte v/as a special envoy by the 

Minister of War to help in the pacification of the 
Philippines, and to prepare the ground for Philippine 
independence. 

Q Was that written in Japanese? 

A The original was written, but it was translated by 

Mr. Ota into Spanish. 

Q So that it was necessary for the general to have it 
translated into Spanish so he could understand? 

A So I could understand, sir. 

Q Do you speak Spanish? 

A Yes, sir. I write, speak. 

Q Do you read Spanish? 

A Yes, sir. I was educated in Spanish. 

Q So that you read the Spanish translation? 

A Yes, sir. I read it and I know it. 

Q And what type of paper was this document on? 

A Well, it was white paper, sir. 

Q Just plain white paper? 

A Well, some sort of a difference than the ordinary 
paper. 

Q How was it different? 







A Pardon? 

Q How was it different? 

A Well, it is in a way thicker. 

Q What? 

A Thicker. 

Q Thicker. 

A The color is in a way different from the ordinary 
paper. It has a seal of this Japanese seal. I don't 
know; I cannot read it. It was a red seal. 

Q A red seal? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How was it different from ordinary paper? 

A Well, in color and the thickness. 

Q What was the color? 

A It is not exactly pure white. It is not crystal 
white. It is not like that. It has some different 
color. 

Q Well, what was the color? 

A I cannot describe it exactly, sir, because I am 
not an expert in coloring and about papers. 

Q So that you saw it, but you can't say the color. 
All right. What did you read in that document? 

A Well, the document contains about the object, the 
purpose of the sending of General Ricarte as a special 
envoy of the Minister of War of Tokyo. 

Q It was signed by whom? 

A It was signed by Tojo. 

Q It had a seal on it? 

A That is the seal that was explained to me. "This 
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is the seal of the Minister of War." 

Q And Lieutenant Colonel Ota had translated that into 
Spanish from Japanese? 

A Yes, sir; for me. 

Q Did you see him translate it? 

A No, I did not see him, but I know the Spanish of Ota, 
I know how he speaks, how he writes; I know his mode and 
way of speaking and writing in Spanish; I know it was his 
translation. 

Q But you did see the Japanese document in a Spanish 
translation? 

A General Ricarte showed me the original in Japanese 
and also let me read the translation of Ota. 

Q And that translation was prepared by Lieutenant 

Colonel Ota? 

A Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I wish to interrupt and declare 
a recess for approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 
Counsel will proceed. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) You went to work for General 
Ricarte because you were promised that the death sentence 
would not be executed if you did work for the general? 

A That is what the implication of the parole that 
they made me sign, sir. 

Q What do you mean, "implication"? Didn't you have 
a direct statement? 

A That was one of the main conditions of the parole. 
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They made me sign I have to stick as aid to General Ricarte. 
Q Why were you sentenced to death? 

A I was taken by the military police at Fort Santiago 
on the charge of espionage and sabotage in favor of the 
Socialist Guerrillas of Pampango. 

Q After you were taken to Fort Santiago —. Is that 
it? 

A Fort Santiago. 

Q You were taken at Fort Santiago, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you tried by any court of any type, military 

court or anything else? 

A The first there, I was tried by about 14 sets of 
investigators of military police, and in the 22nd of June 
I was brought to a military court-martial presided over 
by Captain Koki. 

Q How many members were on that court-martial? 

A There were three, sir. 

Q Who were the members? 

A I remember Captain Koki and Captain Kikusaki, and 

he was, according to what they told me — he was a lieu¬ 
tenant, the other fellow. 

Q So that the court was composed of three members, 
presided over by a captain? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q After you had been tried and sentenced to death? 

A Yes, sir. First I was tried by the military police 

and sentenced to death by the military police, which sen¬ 
tence was confirmed by the court-martial. 









Q What type of court was this? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q What type of court did the military police use? 

A The military police, they have no court. They are 
composed of a group of investigators, and then at the end 
of the six days' grilling they sentenced me — I mean, at 
the end of four days' grilling they sentenced me to death. 
Q They "sentenced" you, or did they recommend that you 
be tried and, if found guilty, sentenced to death? 

A After that they just brought me to a court-martial 
and the sentence was confirmed. 

Q Did the court-martial pass a sentence on you after 
you got before it? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Did the court-martial pass a sentence of death after 
you came before the court-martial? 

A Who n I was in front of the court-martial Captain 

X.cki made m» stand up and he pronounced the sentence of 
death. 

Q How soon after the sentence had been confirmed was 
the proposition made to you that you could save your life 
you were to perform some work for the Japanese? 

A When I was standing before the court-martial, Ihen 
those members of the court-martial, they were talking in 
Japanese. I did not understand. I think they were talk¬ 
ing 15 or 20 minutes. And after that Captain Koki told 
me, "There is a way out. If you want to spare your life, 
there is a v/ay out." 

Then I asked him, "What is it, sir?" 
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And he told me, "Well, you have to sign a pledge 
pledging your cooperation to General Ricarte to the end." 

Q What did you say? 

A I asked him, "What kind of cooperation?" I told 
him, "Because if the cooperation you ask me means against 
my conscience and my convictions, I prefer to be executed." 

Well, Captain Koki replied to me and said, "You know 
the mission of General Ricarte in the Philippines. He has 
to help in the pacification of the country, and you have 
to cooperate with him. You have to stick to him to the 
end." 

After that he told me, "But don't you try to fool 
us. After you sign this and you try to evade and go to 
the mountains, because if we get you we will execute you 
summarily, and if we don't get you, all the members of 
your family will be executed without investigations." 

And continuously they asked me the names, addresses of my 
iamilies, mv children, my brothers, my sisters, my 
nephews, and my nieces. 

Q But before you were arrested by the Japanese you 
had been working part time for General Ricarte, hadn't 

you? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

0 But before you were arrested by the Japanese you 
had been working part time for General Ricarte? 

A Yes, sir. Part time. I help him with part time 
work without any compensation at all. 

Q And were you being paid at that time by the general? 

A No, sir. 
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Q What were you doing at that time when you were work¬ 
ing for the general? What was your position then? 

A Well, the same work that I work after that, as I 
stated heretofore. 

Q You knew then the type of work that the general was 
engaged in in the Philippines? 

A Well, the majority of the work that he has done, 
of course I knew it. 

Q Then when you were offered an opportunity to save 
your life they told you that you would have to pledge to 
cooperate to the end with General Ricarte? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you asked the chairman of the court-martial, 
"What kind of cooperation are you asking?" 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was there anything to lead you to believe that 
General Ricarte was engaged in any type of work which 
would be against the Japanese and against your conscience? 
A I took the precaution, perhaps, that they might 
force me to do something that I didn't like. For in¬ 
stance, if they tried to ask my help, or to be working 
v.ith the military forces of Japan, I would not like to 
work with them. 

Q Was General Ricarte doing any of those things? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Was General Ricarte engaged in anything like that? 

A No, sir; he was not engaged. That is why I Wanted 

to be definite, and I wanted to be sure and positive that 
I wasn't going to be used as a tool for the — 
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Q But the pledge that you were to make was that you 
were to cooperate with General Ricarte and not to do any¬ 
thing else, wasn't it? 

A No, sir. I was to cooperate with General Ricarte 
in t he work for the Filipinos. 

Q Right. 

A For the Filipinos. 

Q Right. And you were not to pledge to do anything 

other than that, were you, if you were to be released? 

A That is what I had in mind. I preferred to be 
executed if they forced me to work with them as a spy or 
as an agent. 

Q Didn't they tell you that is one of the conditions 
of the pledge? 

A They told me that I have to stick and help General 
Ricarte in his work of pacification. 

Q What had you been doing before that, sir? 

A Pardon? 

Q What had you been doing for General Ricarte before 

that time, sir? 

A Which time, sir? 

Q Before they offered you the opportunity to save your 

life. 

A Well, I was working for my living, and at the same 
time helping, part time, General Ricarte. 

Q And you knew the type of work that General Ricarte 
was engaged in? 

A I know not all, because I did not have the chance 
to do all what he wanted me to do. 
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of the pledge? 

A They told me that I have to stick and help General 
Ricarte in his work of pacification. 
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that time, sir? 

A Which time, sir? 

Q Before they offered you the opportunity to save your 

life. 

A Well, I was working for my living, and at the same 
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Q Then he didn't take you into his complete confidence 
as to all the work he was doing; is that correct? 

A Before my parole I believe he did not take me in 
full confidence yet. 

Q Did he take you into his confidence at all before 
your parole? 

A Before my parole I think he had some mental reser¬ 
vation about my loyalty to him and the Filipinos' resis¬ 
tance. 

Q Mental what? 

A Mental reservation. 

Q Mental reservation as to your — 

A As to my loyalty to American cause and Filipino 
underground resistance. 

Q And with that mental reservation — 

A That was, I believe, the mental reservation of 
General Ricarte to me. 

Q Nevertheless he showed you a document from the 

Japanese Government appointing him to work for the War 
Minister? 

A He did not show me that, sir. He showed me that 
ac a later date. He showed me at a later date that 
document. He did not show me right away that document. 

Q And you did not know at the time you met the general 
in March that he was appointed, according to your story — 
A I didn't know exactly. I didn't know officially 
until he showed me the latest time that document. 

Q So you did not see the document then, until after 
you had been released from confinement? 
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A A long time yet after my release. He did not show 
me immediately after my release. 

Q And your statement, then, is that you didn't see it 
until after your release — 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q And your statement, then, that you didn't see it 
until after your release from confinement, is true? 

A I beg your pardon, sir. 

Q Your statement that you didn't see it until after 
your release from confinement is true? 

A I beg your pardon, sir, I didn't get your question. 
Q Your statement that you did not see this document 

until after you were released from confinement is true? 

A Yes, sir. He did not show me this document until 
after awhile of my being investigated at Fort Santiago. 

Q You presumed that the general had mental reserva¬ 
tions concerning your loyalty, is that correct? 

A That is what I presumed he had mental reservation 
about my loyalty. 

Q Yet you visited him five times in Japan during the 
years 1922 to 1930, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You had discussed the Philippine cause with him at 
those meetings? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And when the general came to Manila you were the 
first man in his thoughts? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q To help him in his assignment? 
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A That’s what he told me. 

Q And yet he had mental reservations as to your 
loyalty, is that right? 

A General Ricarte has a sort of Japanese trait in 
his way of thinking. This Japanese have — you know, 
they are tricky. They never tell you the truth. Even 
if they treat you like a friend, they always have some¬ 
thing in your back. That is the way that General Ricarte 
thought, also. Even if he showed me so much confidence 
at the beginning, I always saw that he has something he 
was always doubting, especially this important matter. 

Q So you then believed he had mental reservations. 

Do you think that that was within the character of the 
general, to doubt any man whom you were looking for in 
the beginning, the first man? 

A I did not believe in that way. Only I believe on 
account of his relationship with the Japanese, on account 
of his long years in Japan, he became more or less Japan¬ 
ese in custom and everything. 

Q Do you think, then, that the general, when he had 
these mental reservations, was tricky? 

A I did not say he was tricky, but I said the Japan¬ 
ese were tricky. He has some of that way of thinking to 
other people, especially on fundamental matters like 
these. 

Q And didn't you state that due to the long time that 
General Ricarte spent in Japan, that he picked up the 
tricky traits of the Japanese? 

A In a way he has some of these Japanese traits in 
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his way. 

Q And those traits aren't honorable, are they? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q And those traits aren't honorable, are they? 

A In our point of view they were not, but to them 
they were very honorable. 

Q Now you have changed your opinion of General Ricarte, 
haven't you? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q You have changed your opinion of General Ricarte? 

A I never change my opinion of General Ricarte. 

Q Didn't you state on Saturday that you had never 
experienced any lie from that man, "for the long years 
that we have been related together"? 

A Yes, sir. He never lied to me. 

Q That he was honorable, and an upright man. 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q That he was an honorable and an upright man? 

A He is very honorable in the matter of personal 
integrity, honesty, personal convictions, and consistency. 

I think he is No. 1 Filipino. 

Q And he can be all that even though he were imbued 
with the traits of the Japanese which, according to your 
statement, are tricky and lying? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, he is not 
quoting the witness correctly. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is well founded. 

The Commission advises counsel to rephrase the question. 
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COLONEL CLARKE: May we have it read back? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The reporter will read the ques¬ 
tion back. 

(The answer referred to was read by the reporter, 
as follows: 

"A General Ricarte has a sort of Japanese 
trait in his way of thinking. This Japanese 
have — you know, they are tricky. They never 
tell you the truth. Even if they treat you 
like a friend, they always have something in 
your back. That is the way that General 
Ricarte thought, also. Even if he showed me 
so much confidence at the beginning, I always 
saw that he has something he was always doubt¬ 
ing, especially this important matter.") 

COLONEL CLARKE: I submit that the question was in 
line with the answer, sir, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 
You may proceed. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Was it generally known be¬ 
tween March and June that you were working for and with 
General Ricarte part time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was General Ricarte held in good repute by the 
Japanese? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Was General Ricarte held in good repute by the 
Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. He was taken by the Japanese as No. 1 
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Filipino. 

Q No. 1 Filipino. And you were working for and v/ith 
him? You were arrested three months later for sabotage 
and espionage? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you ever arrested by the military police after 
that time? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Were you ever arrested by the military police after 
that time? 

A I was not, sir, but I was called several times to 
Fort Santiago to explain some papers signed by General 
Ricarte about those passes, about credentials. Like, 
for instance, once they caught 158 credentials signed by 
General Ricarte in Pampango, and all of those were 
guerrillas, and they called me several times at Fort 
Santiago to explain. But General Ricarte told me — 
he told me, "Whenever my name appears in a paper I sign, 
tell the military police or the military authorities 
that I assume responsibility and they should call me, 
not you. M 

Those questions several times arose, and I was the 
object of asking questions in Fort Santiago, and in all 
the military police garrisons after that. 

Q So that the only time that you were called to the 
military police headquarters after you were released 
was in relation to the "passes," as you call them, that 
General Ricarte signed, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Were you ever called by the military police for 
the commission of any other offense? 

A No, s ir. 

Q Were you ever called by the military police in 
relation to some offense which embodied a woman? 

CAPTAIN PACE; I object to this question. Arrest 
does not go to the credibility of a witness. Qounsel 
is basing all of these hundreds of questions upon in¬ 
formation and belief. If it v/ere a mere fishing expedi¬ 
tion it would be all right; but these countless questions 
on these matters stated by an eminent officer give cre¬ 
dence to the questions and to the idea even though the 
witness denies it. And I do request that counsel re¬ 
frain from asking such questions unless they are based 
on information. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does counsel consider that question 
material to your cross examination? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: What was that last question? 

(Question read) 

A Exactly a woman; no, sir. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Were you ever called by the mili¬ 

tary police for the commission of any offense or alleged 
commission of any other offense? 

A When they investigated me about espionage and sabotage 

they mix certain matters, that I had certain affairs with 
woman, because the Japanese have that custom. When they 
investigated they investigated everything about your private 
life, where you were born and everything in your life. 

Q That investigation was at the time you were charged 

with espionage? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In June, 1943? 

A Yes, sir. They mix in that — 

Q 1942. 

A They mix that in that question of espionage and sabo¬ 

tage. 

Q From that time on after your release you never were 

investigated by the military police again for any offense 
or alleged offense? 

A I was investigated but I was not held. Several times 

I was investigated on account of these papers that General 
Ricarte was issuing. 
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Q V/ere the military police then investigating your 

actions and General Ricarte's actions? 

A They asked me questions about papers signed by General 

Ricarte in several instances, because some of those papers — 
or the holders of those papers found out by the military 
police that they were guerrillas. 

Q They were what? 

A Members of the guerrillas activities. 

Q So that the military police then doubted the papers 

signed by General Ricarte? 

A They did not question me about General Ricarte. They 

were imputing to me the blame because they told me I was re¬ 
sponsible because General Ricarte did not know those people 
personally as certified by General Ricarte. 
q Then they did not believe that you were carrying out 

the work for which you were released from confinement? 

A Yes, sir. They believed that I was sabotaging General 

Ricarte. 

Q And you, whose loyalty was doubted by the military 

police, — 

A Pardon, sir? 

^ You, whose loyalty was doubted by the military police, — 

A Of course. 

q — received a commutation or, rather, I suppose a 

pardon of that life sentence to go to work for General 

Ricarte? 

A Yes, sir. That was one of the — That was the 

main condition of my parole. But all the time I was under 
surveillance. They were watching me. In fact, they told 
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me when I moved from one place to anther — They told me 
If I have to move from one place to another I had to report 
to Fort Santiago. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There was one answer made while the 
plane was overhead. The Commission could not hear. Will 
you read back the question during that period? 

(Questions and answers read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) When you were questioned and 

quizzed as to the safe-conduct passes which had been issued 
by General Ricarte — Is that correct? 

A I beg your pardon, sir. 

Q You were questioned and quizzed by the military police 

concerning the safe-conduct passes signed by General Ricarte? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q "No. 1 Filipino"? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q The man who came from Japan by direction of Tojo and 

the man who was the god of the Japanese, his loyalty was 
doubted by the military police? 

A They never doubted General Ricarte but they doubted 

me, because they presumed that all those credentials, all 
the papers were my work and only I made Ricarte sign blindly. 
That is what they pursue. 

Q Oh. You had General Ricarte sign a paper without 

reading it; is that it? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q You had the General sign the safe-conduct passes 

without reading them? 
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A Many of them. He had confidence in me and that is 

why many of those papers, sometimes he just signed them when 
I presented them. 

Q But the military police didn't have confidence in you; 

is that correct? 

A They have no confidence in me, of course. 

Q But you received your life from the Japanese? They 

took you to General Ricarte to work with General Ricarte, 
yet they doubted you; is that correct? They had no con¬ 
fidence in you at all? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q The Japanese had no confidence in you at all? 

A They had no confidence in me at all. That is why 

I was under continuous surveillance. 

0 Now we will come back to some of these statements 

that General Ricarte made to you. Was it shown in these 
"papers",as you call them, that there was an understanding 
between General Ricarte and Premier Tojo that as soon as 
the Philippine independence was established he was to be 
the head of the state? 

A That's why General Ricarte told me that as soon as 

the Philippine independence is established he was to be the 
head of the state. 

Q What do you mean by "the head of the state"? 

A The first man in the government. 

$ The President? 

A Something like that. Dictator or President or what¬ 

ever it is. 

Q Dictator? 
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A I think that was the original plan that they had agreed. 

Q Who had? 

A According to General Ricarte's revelation to me that 

he was asked before he left Tokyo in a banquet Tojo offered 
him — he was asked what kind of government he was going to 
form in the Philippine Islands, and General Ricarte revealed 
before him that he was thinking to establish here a dicta¬ 
torial form of government. 

Q What kind? 

A A dictatorial form of government. 

Q He was identified with the independence of the Philip¬ 

pines — 

A Yes, sir. 

Q — and democracy under an independent government, was 

he not? 

A Independent government but a form of dictatorial 

government. 

Q When the Philippine independence v/as established what 

happened to that promise of Premier Tojo? 

A They used him to accept the presidency of the Philip¬ 

pine Republic, but General Ricarte revealed to me that he 
was not inclined to accept because the Japanese, he said, 
they were doublecrossing him. 

Q Yet — 

A He declined and he recommended Laurel instead. 

Q Yet his agreement with the Premier of Japan when he 

came here v/as that something that he wanted v/as to be the 
head of the Philippine independent government as a dictator? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q And he refused it when it was offered to him? 

A Yes, sir. That was the original plan, but when he 

came here he found out what kind of independence the Japanese 
are giving. He thought it was not independence at all and 
he thought it was a double-cross. That is why he declined. 
"Under the circumstances I will not accept the position", he 
said. 

Q And independence under a dictator would be different 

than that under the Japanese? 

A Pardon? 

Q And his idea was that as a dictator there would be 

more independence under the dictator than under the Japa¬ 
nese? 

A The dictatorial form of government he want, it would 

be under the independent government of the Philippines but 
without the dictations of the Japanese. 

Q But with the dictation of Ricarte? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q But with Ricarte as a dictator not controlled by the 

Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. That was the original plan in the mind 

of Ricarte. 

Q Ricarte refused to swear allegiance to the United 

States throughout the period of 1903 on, didn't ho? 

A From the time of the revolution. 

Q Always having in mind that some day he could head 

the Philippine government? 

A He never told me that. 

Q Oh, he didn't tell you that. And when he had an 
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opportunity to head the Philippine government he turned it 
down? 

A Turned it down because it was against the form of 

government he was planning in his own way. He found out 
that this independent government given by the Japanese was 
not independence at all. It was what you call a "puppet" 
0 What was the date of the Philippine independent 

government? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q What was the date of the organization of the Philip 

pine independent government? 

A In October 14, 1943. 

Q General Ricarte having been offered the position as 

head of the state as dictator refused to accept because of 
what? 

A Because the government they v/ere offering, it was 

not in conformity with the government he had in mind in 
his ideas. He believed that this independence given by 
the Japanese was not independence at all, as he saw the 
rulings of the administration here during the Japanese 
occupation. 

o So then the independence v/as foreign to his ideas 

of what the independence should be? 

A His idea was it should be a complete and absolute 

independence. 

Q And he did not believe that the Japanese would give 

them that? 

A He did not believe on account of the facts he had 

seen here during the Japanese occupation. It was not 
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Q V/hat was the date of the organization of the Philip 

pine independent government? 

A In October 14, 1943. 

Q General Ricarte having been offered the position as 

head of the state as dictator refused to accept because of 
what? 

A Because the government they were offering, it was 

not in conformity with the government he had in mind in 
his ideas. He believed that this independence given by 
the Japanese was not independence at all, as he saw the 
rulings of the administration here during the Japanese 
occupation. 

o So then the independence was foreign to his ideas 

of what the independence should be? 

A His idea was it should be a complete and absolute 

independence. 

Q And he did not believe that the Japanese would give 

them that? 

A He did not believe on account of the facts he had 

seen here during the Japanese occupation. It was not 
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pine independent government? 

A In October 14, 1943. 

Q General Ricarte having been offered the position as 

head of the state as dictator refused to accept because of 
what? 

A Because the government they were offering, it was 

not in conformity with the government he had in mind in 
his ideas. He believed that this independence given by 
the Japanese was not independence at all, as he saw the 
rulings of the administration here during the Japanese 
occupation. 

Q So then the independence was foreign to his ideas 

of what the independence should be? 

A His idea was it should be a complete and absolute 

independence. 

Q And he did not believe that the Japanese would give 

them that? 

A He did not believe on account of the facts he had 

seen here during the Japanese occupation. It was not 
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independence at all. 

Q And how did he know that on the 14th of October, 1943? 

A Well, he know from the experience, because he was a 
member of the council of the state and the executive com¬ 
mission under Vargas. He know about the doings of the 
government and he know that everything done there must be 
dictated by the Japanese people and Japanese administration. 

Q And yet he continued to work for the Japanese govern¬ 

ment after he was convinced that the Japanese government 
would not give independence to the Philippines in which he 
was interested? 

A He tried at the last moment to change their ideas. 

That's v/hy the motive of his continuance. That's why when 
he left on December, 1944 when I asked him "General", I said, 
"are you going to Tokyo?" he answer me "No", he said. "Now 
that I fail to my people because this man Yamashita refuse 
to cancel that general order of massacre and destruction of 
the Philippine — now that I fail", he said, "to my duty to 
my country, at least I'm going to die here. I am going to 
share the fate of my people. I cannot do anything any more 
to the Japanese because it is too late and I cannot do 
nothing because I am a virtual prisoner of them". 

That is what he confided to me when he went to Baguio, 
q When was that? 

A He said "I am not going to Tokyo". 

Q When was that? 

A In 1944. 

Q When did General Ricarte leave Manila for the last 
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A It was in December, 194-4. 

Q What was his mission? 

A He told me he was going to Baguio. 

Q For what purpose? 

A He said that he was going to be there because the 

High Command wanted him to be there. 

Q Was he going up there to make any speeches as he had 

made before? 

A He did not tell me offhand. 

Q But he v/as going up with the Japanese High Command, 

as you say? 

A That's what I said. 

Q Working the same as he had been working before after 

he had learned of this so-called "general massacre order"? 

A He did not tell me anything about the work that he 

was going to do. 

Q What reason did General Ricarte give for agreeing to 

accept the head of the state at the time the Philippine 
independence was established? What reason did he give 
you that he had agreed with Tojo that he would take it? 

A I did not get you, sir. 

Q What was the reason for saying that he would take 

the head of the state back in 1941 if Philippine indepen¬ 
dence v/as established? 

A He thought that he could establish a government of 

his ideals. 

Q He had discussed those ideals at the time he agreed 

to come down here on that work; is that correct? 







A I believe in the brief banquet they gave him he could 

not have the time to discuss the details. They discussed 
only the general form, 

q But he did not come down with the idea that at the 

time of the Philippine independence he could and would es¬ 
tablish a dictatorship under him according to his ideals? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And the Japanese had changed the type and form of 

that dictatorship? 

A I think that's what his conviction. That's why he 

refused later to accept any position, official position in 
the Philippine government offered by the Japanese govern¬ 
ment authorities. 

Q Do you know whether or not he had been told in the 

beginning by Tojo that he would be free of any Japanese 
control if and when he became the head of the state? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon, sir? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Will you read it? 

(Pending question read) 

A At least that was the tendency of the revelation of 

General Ricarte or the understanding that he had with Tojo. 
That is what he mean when he explained to me that he had a 
sort of understanding with To jo. 

Q So he learned then later on that Tojo did not keep 

his word? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q He learned later on that Tojo was not keeping his 

word in the form of government which should be established, 
that Tojo and the Japanese were double-crossing him? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q And he continued to v/ork for and in the interest of 

the double-crossers? 

A He could not do otherwise, sir. He was virtual pri¬ 

soner of the Japanese. 

Q In answer to the last question, you stated that after 
October 14, 1943, General Ricarte was a prisoner of the 
Japanese, did you? 

A He was a virtual prisoner, not the same as prisoner — 
but virtual prisoner; he was under them. He could not do 
anything but to do what they wanted him to. 

Q Now, you stated on Saturday that General Ricarte was 
responsible, indirectly, to the Japanese Imperial Forces 
High Command in the Philippines, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was the Philippine High Commander in the Phili¬ 
ppine Islands? 

A Well, there were several from the beginning of the 
occupation. The last one was General Yamashita. 

Q Who were the various High Commanders, chronologically? 

A The first, as far as I know, was General Homma, 

General Kanaka, and after that General Kuroda, and General 
Yamashita. 

Q General Yamashita came here at what time? 

A The last time he came here, as far as I remember, 

was in October, before the landing of the American forces 
on Leyte in late 1944. 

Q And he came here as the Japanese High Commander in 
the Philippines on that date, is that correct? 
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A I beg pardon, sir? 

Q And when he came, he came in as the Japanese High 
Command? 

A He was the highest commander, as far as General 
Ricarte told me; he was the highest commander of the Im¬ 
perial Japanese armed forces in the Philippine Islands, and 
that includes everything. 

Q And you are sure of that? 

A That is what General Ricarte told me. 

Q But General Ricarte knew what he was talking about, 

never told lies, and therefore that was the truth when he 

told you that, was it? 

A He told me — I believe what he told me. 

Q He believed what he told you? 

A As far as I was concerned, I don't doubt the word of 
Ricarte when he told me that Yamashita was the highest 
commander of all the Imperial Japanese armed forces in the 
Philippine Islands, including everything, that is, navy, 
air and army. 

Q And General Ricarte told you that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And General Ricarte was in a position to know every¬ 
thing about the Japanese setup in the Philippines? 

A As I understood, he was taken in confidence by the 
highest commander here. 

Q Po therefore he knew whether or not General Yamashita 
was the highest commander of the Japanese forces in the 
Philippines, including the navy and air force and other un¬ 
attached troops? 
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A Yes, I think that is what he mean. 

Q Did you ever hear or did General Ricerte ever tell 

you or mention a supreme southern command in Luzon? 

A No, sir, he told me that there was a supreme high 
commander in the southern region; they call it the southern 
region, that belongs — all the Asiatic region in Asia. 

That was, he said, Count Terauchi. 

Q Alas that command functioning in the Philippines? 

A I think the division of Yamashita was under the 
strict supervision of that command. 

Q You think now that he was under somebody else, he 
wasn't the high command? 

A He was the highest commander here, but in the southern 
region, Terauchi was the highest commander, sir, according 
to General Ricarte, sir. 

Q Do you know whether Count Terauchi was ever in 
fcanila? 

A He has been hore sometime. 

Q Do you know where he lived when he was here? 

A He lived in the house of Quezon before Yamashita 

arrived. 

Q Before Yamashita what? 

A Before Yamashita arrived in the Philippines, arrived 
in the Philippines the last time in 1944. 

Q Did he live there after Yamashita came to the 
Philippines? 

A I don't believe so, because I think, according to 
General Ricarte's revelation in our conversation, when 
Yamashita came hore Terauchi was no more in the Philippine 
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Islands. 

Q You don't know whether he was here after Yamnshita 
came? 

A I cannot be sure, but only I depend on the revelation 
or information given to me by General Ricarte, because he 
was the only man. Very few Filipinos who knows the move¬ 
ment of the high command — 

Q That information — 

CAPTAIN PACE: Pardon me, Colonel; you are interrupt¬ 
ing the witness, 

COLONEL CLARKE: I am sorry. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) That information was that 

General Yamashita was the highest commander in the Phili¬ 
ppines? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, you have testified on Saturday, in answer to a 
question by Captain Pace, that your testimony was based 
upon orders and records that you saw in the possession of 
General Ricarte, which purported to be official documents? 
CAPTAIN PACE: ”ftat page is that, sir? 

COLONEL CLARKE: 919. 

A I testified about the mission of General Ricarte 
here, based on those documents that he showed me. 

Q So that was the only testimony that you have given, 
v/hich is based on documents and orders that you saw; it was 
on his mission? 

A It was his mission, his appointment by the I inister 
of ^ar. 

GENERAL rEYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. It will 
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tako a brief recess, and ask that during the recess the 
Counsel consider how much further cross-examination is . 
probably. The Commission feels that it is liberal in per¬ 
mitting the Defense to cross-examine the witness and is 
willing to permit additional cross-examination; however, 
there is some limit to the time v/e can grant for tiis purpose. 
So in the period of the recess, please go over carefully 
what essential parts are still uncovered, so we may 
economize on our time. 

We will be in recess for at least five minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

Counsel may proceed. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Now, you stated in your testi¬ 
mony before that General Ricarte had several meetings with 
General Yamashita? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many meetings? 

A The latest meeting — as far as I recall, four times. 

Q Four times. When and where was the first meeting? 

A The first time and the second time, in accordance 
with the revelation told to me by General Ricarte, was in 
the house of Quezon. 

Q The house of whom? 

A The house of President Quezon, in Pasay. 

Q v/hen was the first meeting? 

A It was four or five days after the arrival of Yoma- 
shita in the Philippines, in October, 1944. 

Q General Yamashita arrived on what date? 
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A Well, I don't know exactly the date, sir, but I think 
he arrived here before the landing of the Amrrican forces 
in Leyte in 194-4, in October, 

Q Ihe early or the latter part of October? 

A It was in the early part, I think, sir. 

Q So that the first meeting, then, was sometime in the 
first two weeks of October, 1944? 

A Between that, more or less. 

Q Now, who was at that meeting? 

A Beg pardon, sir? 

Q Who was present at that meeting, besides General 
Yamashita and General Ricarte? 

A General Ricarte told me that he was with Ota and 
General Yamashita, and I don't know who wore the other 
Japanese. 

Q At what time of the day was the meeting held? 

A General Ricarte left his house before 10 o'clock in 
the morning of that first day he went to Yamashita. 

Q Left before 10? 

A Before 10 in the morning. 

Q v hat time was the meeting? 

A Well, it is presumably about 10 o'clock. He — 

Q v'hat time was it over? 

A Beg pardon? 

Q What time was the meeting over? 

A General Ricarte came back to his house in the after¬ 

noon, after that'. 

Q So presumably the- meeting lasted from 10 o'clock until 
the afternoon, is that correct? 
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A No, not 10:00 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q Until the afternoon? 

A Until the afternoon, after he came back. 

Q Didn't the General tell you v/ha time he was to meet 

with General Yamashita? 

A He told me always, he said 10:0^ o'clock in the morn¬ 

ing he have to go there. 

Q And did he tell you what time the meeting broke up? 

A Fell, I didn't ask him that question any more, after 

it was — (pause). 

Q Nov/, under what circumstances did General Ricarte go 

to meet General Yamashita for the first time? 

A Well, I stated in my statement on Saturday, it was 

for the purpose of discussing a certain general order, and 
also giving his respect to General Yamashita. 

Q Discussing what? 

A Certain general order issued by General Yamashita 

about the destruction and the massacre of the Philipnine 
Islands. 

Q And to pay his respects to General Yamashita? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who told you that it was to discuss this general 
order? 

A I beg pardon, sir? 

Q Who told you that the puroose of the meeting was to 

discuss the general order? 

A That was General Ricarte. 

Q Did the General go on his own initiative, or v/as he 

sent for by General Yamashita? 

A He was sent through Colonel Ota to go to the place of 
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General Yamashita, to discuss this matter. 

Q And General Rica.rte, then, was directed by Colonel 
Ota to report to General Yamashita? 

A He was not directed, sir; he was requested. 

Q Requested? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q To report to General Yamashita? 

A To go to General Yamashita because General Yamashita 
has to see him. 

Q And the purpose that he was called to see General 
Yamashita was to pay his respects and to — 

A Discuss — 

Q (Continuing) — to discuss a general order? 

A Yes, sir; that is what he told me. 

Q What general order? You are talking about the 

general order before he wont there? 

A This general order of Yamashita of the destruction 
of the Philippine Islands and massacre the civilian popula¬ 
tion of the Philippines. 

Q And who told General Ricarte about that order? 

A Beg pardon, sir? 

Q ? r ho told General Ricarte about that order? 

A I believe he had it from Colonel Ota. 

Q You mean you believe that Colonel Ota told the 
General that there had been an order issued? 

A Yes, that is it. 

Q When? 

A I cannot tell you the date, but I think as soon as 
Yamashita came up here. That is why I think he was sent 








here, as Yamashita was considered the iron-hand man of 
Japan, and they consider him the most ruthless general for 
his cruelty and sanguinary action in Singapore, as the 
orderer of the massacre in Singapore; they sent him here to 
crush the Philippine resistance movement and to finish the 
Filipinos whom they believed had betrayed Japan in this war. 
Q And that was General Yamashita's reputation in Japan; 
is that correct? 

A That is according to General Ricarte. 

Q Now, when did Colonel Ota tell General Ricarte about 
this order? 

A I do not know the date when ho told it. 

Q u r as it one or two days after General Yamashita arrived, 

or was it three or four days, or five days? 

A I cannot fix you the date, sir. I am afraid it is 
very hard to fix, but it is previous to the visit of 
General Ricarte to Yamashita. 

Q So it is previous to the fifth day after the General 
came here? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, when did you first loarn of the existence of 
this order? 

A Beg pardon? 

Q When did you first learn of the existence of this 
order? 

A At the eve of the first visit of General Ricarte to 
Yamashita in October, 1944, when he told me, he said, 

"Lapus, Yamashita is here. I am afraid," ho said, "something 
terrible will happen to the country." 
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I asked him, "Why, General?" 

"You know," ho said, "this man is very cruel. He is 
sanguinary. He is a very hard man, and I am afraid he is 
going to repeat the history of Singapore in the Philippine 
Islands." 

Q Now, when was this second meeting? 

A I beg pardon, sir? 

C010NEL CL/.RKE: Strike that last question, if you 
will, please. 

^ (By Colonel Clarke) ^Tio was present at the time 
General Ricarte told you what had happened at the meeting 
with General Yamashita? 

A 7/e were only two, in his private room upstairs. 

Q Nobody else present? 

A Nobody. 

Q This order, you stated, was to the effect that all the 
people would be wiped out in Manila; is that correct? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q The order directed all of the Filipinos to be wiped 
out, those in Manila? 

A Yes, sir. That was presumably the contents of the 
general order of massacre and destruction of the Philippines. 
Q When was this carried out? 

A As soon ?s the Americans come, if they notice some 
movement in a certain spot, any action of hostility of the 
Filipinos, or some sign to the American landing forces, they 
will bo massacred in those places, destruction. 

Q Where? 

A In any spot where the Americans land, particularly 
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Manila. Manila was particularly mentioned to be destroyed 
totally, if possible. 

Q So that in every spot in which the Americans had con¬ 
trol, the Filipinos then were to be massacred by the 
Japanese soldiers? 

A That is as far as the order, as far as General Ricarte 
told it to me. 

Q Where was the second meeting, and at what time did it 
take place? 

A Well, the second meeting, sir, was ten days after the 
date of the first meeting, and according to Ricarte it was 
also done in the same place where was had the first meeting. 
Q Who was present at that meeting? 

A Also Ricarte, Yamashita and Ota, and he did not tell 
me who were the others. 

Q Did you know that Ota. was there? 

A Always. 

Q Why? 

A He had to be; the aide-de-camp, official secretary 

and liaison and interpreter of Ricarte. 

Q Now, you arc sure that Colonel Ota is or was a colonel 
in the Japanese army? 

A General Ricarte told me he was given the military 
rank of lieutenant colonel to give dignity to his position 
as secretary and aide-de-camp to Ricarte. 

Q Did he wear a uniform? 

A Sometimes. 

Q The uniform of the Japanese army officer? 

A Yes, sir. Sometimes I have seen him, when they went 
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to Jepan in 1943. 

Q Now, what transpired at the second meeting between 
General Yamashita and General Ricarte, as told to you by 
General Ricarte when he returned? 

A He told me that one of the topics they discussed — 
because on the first meeting, when I learn about that order, 
I requested General Ricarte to do his utmost, in the name of 
humanity, to stop or do his best, if possible, to cancel 
that order, through supplication to General Yamashita. And 
he told me that they discussed that matter and Yamashita did 
not want to change it, and that Yamashita showed him that 
the Filipinos wanted the Americans to come here in the 
Philippines. 

"V'ell," he said, "they will not see them anymore." 

And I asked General Ricarte, "Whr.t is the meaning?" He said, 
"They are going to be wiped out, so the Americans will come 
here without Filipinos." 

Q Now, what other topics did they discuss? 

A I did not ask the other topics, because I was not in¬ 

terested, sir; I was only interested in that general order 
because it affects the lives of my people and my country. 

Q You knew everything concerning General Ricarte's 
activities; General Ricarte regarded you as a. confidante, 
and he came ba.ck and told you everything thrt had happened? 

A As far as to several important matters he confided to 
me. I think I was one of those very, very few people, sir, 
if not the only one, he confided in big matters, secret 
matters of state, that he never confided even to his wife. 

Q What do you think they discussed then? 
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A Beg pardon? 

Q What do you think they discussed at the second meeting? 

A Well, one of the topics was the general order. 

Q That is right; now, what el6e? 

A I don't know more. 

Q Do you know whether General Ricarto had other busi¬ 
ness with General Yamashita, other than these orders? 

A He did not tell me nothing about other business, sir. 

Q He just told you about the orders? 

A Beg pardon? 

Q He just told you about the order? 

A Yes, sir. In the second meeting — I beg your pardon, 
sir — 

Q All right. 

A I think General Ricarto told me also that they dis¬ 
cussed the plans of the retreat of the Japanese forces to 
the mountains of lontalban, Bosoboso, San Mateo, Antipolo, 
to put there all the soldiers from Batangas, Cavite, Laguna, 
Manila, and to put all their heavy cannons in those 
mountains and reserves of airplanes, and let the Americans 
come in Manila; they put some little force hero, serving as 
a snare for the Americans; as soon as they come hero, they 
will make a general movement (demonstrating), a scissor 
movement and crush the Americans here, and they pre going 
to make a blanket bombing of Manila, and if they succeeded 
in coming and wiping out the American forces they would 
come back to Manila, and they will wipe out the whole Manila, 
including the whole population, without leaving a single 
person. 
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Q According to this order, that you state General 
Ricarte said General Yamashita issued, did you state that 
that order directed that the people of Manila. should be 
wiped out after the American forces came? 

A I beg pardon, sir? 

Q Didn’t the order direct that the Filipinos would be 
wiped out after American forces arrived in that particular 
area? 

A Yes, sir, in that particular precisely Manila; after 
they have beaten the American forces, if they succeeded in 
beating them, they will come to Manila and finish the 
Filipinos, because they considered them as guerrillas, 
enemies; that is the phrases Ricarte told me that Yamashita 
told Ricarte. 

Q Then according to that statement, it was not to be 
before the America.ns came that the Filipinos were to be 
massacred, but was to be after the Japanese had retaken 
the territory? 

A No, in certain — in general ways, sir, the order was 
as soon as the Americans come, but in Manila they were trying 
to avenge their grudge against the Filipinos, particularly 
th4 population of Manila; they take them as one hundred per 
cent guerrillas, or directly or indirectly of the guerrillas, 
to the Japanese, all the population cf Manila; that is, of 
the City of Manila, to finish the whole populatioh of Manila, 
destroy the whole city. 

Q This plan, then, changed the order which had previously 
been referred to in that respect, is that correct? 

A Beg pardon? 
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Q This plan that you talk about now made a change in 
the direction contained in the order which you spoke about 
a while ago? 

A No, there is no change, sir. It is a part of the 
general order, it is correlated with the general order, only 
it speaks a little bit with emphasis on the particular 
matter in Manila. 

Q You moan it was a part of the general order? 

A It was part of the general order. 

Q But you didn't remember it as well as you remembered 

the general order a few minutes ago, did you? 

A The general order was to the massacre of the popula¬ 
tion and destruction of the Philippine Islands. 

Q When? 

A That was the first order. 

Q When was the massacre to teke place? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q When was the massacre to take place? 

A Well, that order has to take place as soon as the 
Americans landed in the Philippines, any spot where they 
land there is an order if they notice any movement or 
hostile movement or any sign of movement, or an American 
flag is displayed, the order is to wipe out tho population 
of that spot or place or town, city, or province. 

Q Nov/, can you tell me why General Yamashita told all 
this to General Ricarte? 

A I beg pardon, sir? 

Q Can you tell me why General Yamashita would call in 
General Ricarte and tell him all these things? 
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A Because General Rlcarte was bringing up to him that 
question, and besides, General Ricarte is the only Filipino 
in whom they have confidence, the Japanese, including the 
highest officers in the Japanese government, because they 
believe he is the only true friend they have in the Phili¬ 
ppine Islands, on account of his non-surrender, non-recogni¬ 
tion of American sovereignty and the American flag. They 
only believed he is the only sincere friend thoy have. That 
is why they took him in confidence, all the highest officers 
of the Empire; they were friends of General Ricarte — even 
Toyama, the man bohind the throne of Japan, was a very good 
friend of Ricarte’s. 

Q So the information was given, then, between friends; 
as a good friend of the Japanese, of Yamashita, therefore 
he was given the information rather than any other person 
in the Philippines? 

A In a way, in an official way, because Yamashita knows 
the rule of Ricarte here in the Philippine Islands, and he 
knows that Ricarte — they take him as number one Filipino. 

Q Did he then, having called Ricarte to his residence — 
did he want Ricarte to help him in carrying out the general 
order? 

A Beg pardon? 

Q Did he want to get Ricarte's help in carrying out 
this general order? 

A No, Ricarte never told me that. On the contrary, I 
think Yamashita wanted to make some point on Ricarte of 
his failure of making the Filipinos to swear in favor of 
Japan; I think that was the object of Yamashita telling him 
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this, to moke suffer more Ricarte. 

Q Now, when was this third meeting? 

A Beg pardon? 

Q when was the third moeting? 

A Well, it was about the middle of November, 1944, if 

I am not mistaken. 

Q Where was that meeting held? 

A Well, they sat in the general headquarters of Yamashita. 
Q Where was that? 

A You see, these Japanese, you can never learn where 
they have an office. Yamashita comes here and nobody knows 
but Ricarte and Laurel, no Filipinos know that; you can never 
tell, sometimes where his office was. In fact, in those 
days it was probably among very few circles in the Filipinos 
that they say the headquarters of Yamashita was the Agri¬ 
cultural Building. The other says it was in h'anila Hotel, 
at the penthouse, Yamashita, the others said it v/as some 
place outside of Manila. They are very secretive, these 
people. They never — 
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Q But the meeting was held at General Yamashita's 
headquarters? 

A That is what Ricarte told me. 

Q You don't know where that was? 

A I don't know. 

Q General Ricarte didn't know where it was, or he would 
have told you? 

A He knew it, but I did not ask him where. 

Q You asked the general questions, then, instead of 
him coming back and telling you the things that happened? 

A I did not think that — because I was interested in 
that general order, I could not state why, only because it 
affects the life of my people and my country. 

Q Who was present at this meeting? 

A I never asked him about the others, but Ota and 

Yamashita and Ricarte, and, I think, some of his assistants. 
Q Whose assistants? 

A I don't know. Ricarte never told me. 

Q Whose assistants? General Yamashita's assistants? 

A General Yamashita's assistants. 

Q Now, General Ricarte went to the meeting and came 

back and told you what happened, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V/hat happened? 

A Well, I asked him what was the main point of dis¬ 
cussion. He told me one of the points was discussed 
about the moving of the staff of Yamashita to Baguio, 
and also the invitation of Ricarte to move to Baguio, 
and also he revealed to him the transfer of the Cabinet 
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of Laurel to Baguio; and I asked him, I said, "Did you not 
relate to General Yamashita about that order?" 

"Aw," he said, "Yamashita is a hard man. I could 
not convince him, and he told me that the order is there 
and he would not change it, and I tried to appeal to him, 
even I appealed to his sentiment; I appealed to his heart, 
but this man has no heart, has no soul," he said. 

Q After the meeting, General Ricarte came back and told 
you about the discussion of the movement to Baguio, an 
invitation for him to go to Baguio, a transfer of the 
Laurel government; he never mentioned the order or the 
effect of the order until you asked him about the order? 

A Yes, sir, I asked him. 

Q He had forgotten all about the order at the time he 
got back to you? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q He had forgotten all about the order until you re¬ 

called it to his mind? 

A Perhaps he did not recall right away, until I called 
his attention about that. 

Q That is right; you had to call his attention to it? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q You had to call his attention to it before he men¬ 
tioned it? 

A Precisely, I was interested in that subject. 

Q Who was present when General Ricarte told you about 
this meeting? 

A He never talk about this natter with other people. 

He always confide to me secretly in his house, because 
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General Rlcarte never discuss important matters in the 
presence of other people, particularly when he wanted 
to convey to me certain matters of state of importance, 
like this. 

Q So that on rny of these meetings, or on any import¬ 
ant subject, you were the confidante of General Ricarte; 
he talked to you alone, he talked to you in private and 
told you these things? 

A Yes, sir, because he told me they are military 
secrets. 

Q They are what? 

A Military secrets. 

Q And then there was nobody present, so that — did 
you ever see any or hear any of these things at the 
meetings yourself? V/ere you there? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q V/ere you at any of the meetings? 

A I never been brought to the Japanese confidence, 

because Ota has control in that matter. 

Q Oh, your testimony is based upon what a dead man 
told you in private, with nobody else around to hear 
what was said? 

A He told me that, he was not dead yet; he was alive. 
Q Where was this fourth meeting? 

A Beg pardon? 

Q Where was the fourth meeting? 

A It was in the house of Quezon, according to 
Ricarte’s revelation. 

Q When? 
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A It was five or four days after the arrival of 
Yamashita in the Philippines in October, 1944. 

Q Is that the fourth meeting? 

A That was the first. 

Q No, the fourth? 

A Oh, the fourth, you mean? The fourth was in Decem¬ 
ber, 1944. 

Q Where? 

A I did not ask where. 

Q What happened at that — who was present at that 
meeting? 

A As far as I know, as far as Ricarte told me, there 
were only Ota and some of the assistants of Yamashita, 
and Yamashita. They discussed routinary matters about 
the transfer to Baguio, about the invitation of the High 
Command — or the persuasion of the High Command to 
Ricarte to move to Japan or Tokyo, and Ricarte refused to 
go to Japan, and he told him, as he failed in his efforts 
to cancel, to make Yamashita cancel and stop that order, 
at least he was going to have that privilege to share 
with his people, to die here in this country. He wanted 
to die here; that is why he did not want to move to Japan, 
despite the offer of everything, airplane transportation 
and facilities to send him to Japan; he refused to go. 

Q So that this meeting was held sometime in December, 
concerning the movement to Baguio? 

A Yes, sir; and also a discussion about the meeting — 
the transfer of Laurel's Cabinet. 

Q Did General Ricarte have any other meeting with 
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General Yamashita than those four? 

A As far as I know after that, I could not tell you, 
because Ricartc left for Baguio on the 31st of December. 

Q General Ricarte would tell you of every meeting he 
had had with General Yamashita, or intended to have? 

A I asked him several times; I was interested all the 
time on that general order. I could not sleep sometimes; 
sometimes I feel like depressed, you know. In fact, I told 
him several times with tears, I said, "Why don't you do 
everything, General?" Even to Ota, the secretary, when 
Ota told me in Sananlllo Building, he said, "Lapus, you, 
the Filipinos, are traitors to Japan." I told him, Why?" 
"You know," he said, "the High Command has order, a general 
order, to finish the Filipinos, to destroy Manila, to kill 
the people of Manila," because the High Command said 
this, he said, "The Filipinos want the Americans to come 
back to the Philippines. Well, they will not see them, 
because Yamashita," according to Ota's corroboration of 
the declaration of Ricarte, he shoot that order all over 
the Philippines to all the commanders of the military 
posts, to wipe out the Filipinos, destroy the properties, 
particularly Manila. When I asked him, I said, "This is 
a crime Ota. Why don't you do your best," I said. I 
said, "This is a crime against humanity. You are going 
to have condemnation," I said, "by history on that." 

He said, "Lapus, for that your neck is going to 
be cut. You know," he said, you are under parole from 
Fort Santiago. I can send you right away to Fort 
Santiago and have you executed." I told him, I don't 
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care for my life. I don't care," I said, "as long as you 
can stop that order, as long as you can do your best to 
stop that order, because what is one life?" I said, "You 
told me, 'Lapus, life is nothing; duty is everything.' I 
have the same conception in that matter, and my life is only 
one. If you could save the millions of lives," I said, 
"gladly I will offer my life, and even ten times. I don't 
care," I said, "for Fort Santiago." I even defied him. I 
said, "Why don't you bring me to Fort Santiago?" He said, 

"I am not going to do that, because your life is very 
important to General Ricarte." 

COLONEL CLARKE: May v;e have the answer read? 

(Answer read.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: We move that the answer be stricken, 
sir, as not responsive to the question asked the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. 

COLONEL CLARKE: In addition, sir, it is new hearsay 
brought in to corroborate old hearsay. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. 

The Commission will now interrupt and state that 
cross examination is now well in its third hour, and asks 
Counsel to explain to the Commission specifically what 
additional information is sought from the witness. 

COLONEL CLARKE: V/e wish to get from the witness, 
sir, additional information as to certain statements which 
he had already made, to show whether or not, by the state¬ 
ments already made, he can bring into this picture certain 
persons who were present or supposed to be present at 
these times; to show whether his statements as made Saturday 
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are the truth or not, to attack the credibility of the wit¬ 
ness, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: But you have no specific points 
in mind to develop? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: He has stated over find over again 
v/hom he believes has attended these meetings. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I say, the witness has stated over 
and over again in the case of each meeting, v/hom he believes 
attended the meetings. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Would anything be gained by asking 
the witness such questions again? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Not on these particular meetings, 
no, sir. I v/ant to knov; if he knows about any other 
meetings. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will continue to 
be tolerant, but v/e do feel that this has gone on about 
long enough. 

Proceed, 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Do you knov/ whether or not 
General Yamashita and General Ricarte met at Ualacanan 
back in October, 1944? 

A What, sir? 

Q Did General Yamashita and General Ricarte meet at 

Malacanan, at a dinner, a Laurel reception, back about 
the 20th or 22nd of November, 1944? 

A Met at —? 
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Q At Malacanan. 

A I don't recall that, sir. 

Q What? 

A I don't recall that, sir. 

Q Do you know whether or not there was a meeting be¬ 
tween General Yamashita and General Ricarte in December of 
1944, at Fort McKinley? 

A I remember that last meeting they had, before 

General Ricarte went to Baguio; it was in December, 1944. 

Q So you have told us, then, about all the meetings 
that you know about; these four meetings; is that correct? 
A Yes, sir, because I was interested in those four 
meetings. 

Q And there could not have been any other meeting 
that you would not have loiown about, in your capacity 
as a confidential secretary of General Ricarte? 

A In all those things I v/as interested; I was inter¬ 
ested particularly in this order, sir. That is why I was 
very much anxious to know what happened at those meetings . 
Q How intimately did you know Lieutenant Ota? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q How intimately did you know Lieutenant Colonel Ota? 

A Very intimately, sir, on account of we are in the 
same service. He is official secretary of General 
Ricarte, Aide-de-camp and liaison, and I, as the Fili¬ 
pino private secretary in Filipino affairs. Of course, 
we have to have team work in all those works that 
Ricarte distribute among us, and we talk almost every day. 
Q When did you first meet Mr. Ota? 
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A Beg pardon? 

Q Y/hen did you first meet Lieutenant Colonel Ota? 

A I met him first in 194-2, in the house of General 
Ricarte. 

Q Where? 

A In 1942, in the house of General Ricarte. 

Q And where was that house? 

A The first house of General Ricarte was at the corner 

of Park Avenue and Loreta Street, Pasay. 

Q Did you ever meet Lieutenant Colonel Ota before that 
time at the Bayview Hotel? 

A I did not, sir. 

Q You never met him at the Bayview Hotel? 

A I never met him before that. 

Q Y/hen you first met the Colonel, what was the con¬ 
versation had between you and him? 

A In the first meeting we had — you know, the Japan¬ 
ese, they never talk much, particularly if they do not 
know you yet. That is the nature of the — General 
Ricarte introduced me, he did not talk much, just, "How 
do you do 5 " that is all. 

Q Did you request Colonel Ota to make any inter¬ 
cession on your behalf with General Ricarte, the first 
time you met Ota, regarding this movement of the General 1 s, 
of General Ricarte? 

A I did not get exactly the point, sir. 

Q Did you make any overture to Lieutenant Colonel Ota, 
at the time you first met him, in which you requested 
him to use his good offices in ha.ving General Ricarte 


placed? 

A We did not discuss anything about that, sir. 

Q Did you ever accompany General Ricarte on any of 
the tours that he made, speaking for the movement for the 
independence of the Philippines? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q Did you ever accompany General Ricarte on any of 
these speaking tours, when he went to Baguio and various 
places? 

A During the Japanese occupation I did not go to him 
on his speaking tour. He was always accompanied by Ota 
and some military elements. The Japanese never trusted 
any Filipino for Ricartej they kept him as a treasure, 
they don’t want him to be mixed in all the Philippines. 

COLONEL CLARKE: We ask that that be stricken as a 
prejudicial comment, not responsive to the question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Do you know the patriotic 
movement of the Makapili? 

A I have no knowledge about that, sir. 

Q You had no knowledge whatsoever of that particular 
movement? 

A No, sir. 

Q Was General Ricarte interested in that movement? 

A He has association with Benigno Ramos, with which 
I had nothing to do, because Benigno Ramos and myself 
were political enemies. 

Q Do you or do you not lmov the object of that move¬ 
ment? 



A I don't knoY/, sir. 

Q Do you or do you not knov; v/ho Y/as associated v/ith 
General Ricarte in that movement? 

A Ricarte never brought up to me that matter, because 
he knov/ that I could not get along Y/ith Benigno Ramos. 






Q Do you know whether or not Pio Duran was a member 
of this movement? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Do you know whether Pio Duran was a member of this 
movement? 

A I did not get the other party. 

Q Pio Duran. 

A Pio Duran? Well, I heard that Duran was one of the 

high founders of that organization. 

Q Do you know v/hether or not Ramos v/as a member of that 
group? 

A I heard about it. I read in the papers, sir, that 
he was the supreme commander of that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to ask 
counsel the purpose of this line of questioning. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is the purpose of this par¬ 
ticular line of questioning? 

COLONEL CLARKE: The purpose of this line of ques¬ 
tioning is to show that they had meetings, and that at 
one of these meetings, which is not discussed by this 
witness, this v/as discussed v/ith General Yamashita, and 
that this v/as not told to him and that he v/as not in the 
full confidence of General Ricarte, and that General 
Ricarte after having talked v/ith General Yamashita v/as 
affiliated Y/ith the patriotic movement to get laborers 
to work for the Japanese; that after this meeting he 
tells nothing about 100,000 pesos that were given to 
this triumvirate for that purpose under the patriotic 






movement 
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liAJOR KERR: Sir, the witness has already stated 
that he knows of no other meetings. The matter referred 
to by Defense Counsel might more properly be brought up 
in their own case in chief rather than through further cross 
examination of this witness. 

COLONEL CLARKE: At the time the question was asked 
the witness volunteered the statement that he and the 
General didn't have anything to do v/ith Ramos, who was a 
member of this triumvirates that the witness knew nothing 
about Ramos; that they were "political enemies." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did you yourself raise any 
money for the benefit of this patriotic movement? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Did you raise any money for the benefit of this 
patriotic movement in which Duran, Ramos and Ricarte 
were engaged? 

A I told you I had nothing to do with it. I told you. 
that I had nothing to do with it. How could I raise any 
money for it if I had nothing to do with it? 

Q The General did not say anything about that to you? 

A Not at all, sir. The General did not talk to me 
about this thing. 

Q Did you collect any moneys whatsoever for any 
activity in which General Ricarte was concerned? 

A In what sense do — 

Q Did you raise any money or collect money from peopLe 

within the city on the basis of a movement in which 
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General Ricarte was concerned? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you ever use General Ricarte*s name in order to 
collect moneys from any person? 

A No, sir. 

Q Didn’t General Ricarte forbid you to enter his house 

for three weeks on account of that fact? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Didn't General Ricarte forbid you to enter his 

house and you were forbidden for a period of three weeks 
to come in because you used his name to collect moneys 
for that purpose? 

A That is not true. There is nothing true about that. 
That is the first time I heard that. 

Q Do you remember a rally on the 8th of December, 

1944, which was held to start off this patriotic movement? 
THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon, sir? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Will you read it, please. 

(Pending question read.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: May I interrupt to inquire to what 
movement you refer? 

COLONEL CLARKE: To this Makapili movement. 

CAPTAIN PACE. I submit to the Commission that ulie 
v/itness has already said he doesn't know anything about 
this organization. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. 

There has been sufficient discussion of that point. 

COLONEL CLARKE: The answer to the question is that 
he read about it. 
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Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did you read about this meeting 
in the paper? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Did you read about the rally on the 8th of December, 
1944? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts, and let 
us consider that phase closed. We v/ill ask the Counsel to 
state what other subjects on cross examination you have in 
mind and the purpose thereof. We are near now the end of 
the third hour of cross examination. 

COLONEL CLARKE: The purpose, sir, was to elicit 
certain information. The offer we made to prove is that 
on this particular date, 8 December '44, at a meeting to 
start off the Makapili organization Ramos, Ricarte and 
Duran were present at the rally with General Yamashita. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any question in the mind 
of Counsel with respect to the answer of the witness that 
he knows nothing about it? 

COLONEL CLARKE: He said he read it in the papers. 
CAPTAIN PACE: There is no testimony to that effect, 

sir. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I believe he started to ansv/er 
the question when he v/as stopped. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Ask him the question. You may 
ask that question. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Do you remember of a rally 
held on the 8th of December, 1944, which was the opening 
of that Makapili movement held in the Legislative Building? 
A I read it in the papers, sir. It v/as public notice 
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all over. 

Q What did you read concerning that meeting? Did you 
read who was there? 

A I have seen the picture of Yamashita, Ramos, Duran, 
Laurel and Ricarte. 

Q And Ricarte. At this meeting? 

A That's it. 

COLONEL CLARICE: May v/e have a five minute recess nov/, 

sir? 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, may I inquire how much longer 
Defense Counsel intends to continue the cross examination 
so that v/e ihay arrange accordingly v/ith respect to our 
witnesses for this afternoon's session? 

COLONEL CLARKE: I shall not take much more time 
after we have a chance to go over it, if v/e get a five 
minute recess. 

MAJOR KERR: You say you "will" or "will not"? 

COLONEL CLARKE: "Will not." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: So that you may prepare your case 
thoroughly in order that you may handle it in an expedi¬ 
tious manner, we v/ill recess until 1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 1330 o'clock, 

5 November, 194-5*) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 

hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution may proceed. 

H/JOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present, the Accused and Defense Counsel are present, and the 
Prosecution will proceed. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: How much longer will the Defense 
require in the cross examination of this witness? 

COLONEL CL/RKE: The cross examination, sir, will be 
approximately fifteen or twenty minutes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

N/RCISO LAPUS 

the witness on the stand at the time of recess, was further 
examined and testified as follows: 

CROSS EX/MIN/TION (Continued) 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Mr. Lapus, in September 1944 did 

General Ricarte write and cause to be published an article 
favoring the declaration of war by the Philippine government 
upon the United States? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon? I didn't get the 
point clearly, sir. 

COLONELY CLARKE: Read it. 

(Pending question read) 

A I don't remember, sir. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) You don't remember? 

A I don't remember if he wrote an article or if he de¬ 

livered a speech. 
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Q Did he either write an article or deliver a speech 

to that effect? 

A I cannot point exactly which one, whether it was an 

article or a speech. 

Q Do you know of any other movement in which General 

Ricarte was implicated? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Do you know of any other movement which General Ricarte 

organized about that time? 

A I don't know that he has organized any other movement. 

Q Do you know of an independent movement which was or¬ 

ganized after the declaration of war to raise a volunteer 
corps of Filipinos to fight against the United States? 

A I heard in the paper that they had formed an organi¬ 

zation; not General Ricarte. He was beneath Ramos and Duran. 

Q That was Ramos and not Ricarte, according to you? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q That was Ramos and not Ricarte? 

A Not Ricarte but Ramos and Duran. And, according to 

the information of all that was published in the paper, be¬ 
cause he never approached me about those things. He knew 
that we had trouble between Ramos and myself, and Ricarte 
took care not to tell me anything about Ramos since we have 
been associated during the Japanese occupation. 

Q Weren't General Ricarte and Ramos together in all 

these movements? 

A Well, this movement, sir, it was by Benigno Ramos. 

X I think they forced General Ricarte, the High Command, to 
be advisor of what they call "movement" — you call it 
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Q Did he either write an article or deliver a speech 

to that effect? 

A I cannot point exactly which one, whether it was an 

article or a speech. 

Q Do you know of any other movement in which General 
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A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Do you know of any other movement which General Ricarte 

organized about that time? 

A I don't know that he has organized any other movement. 

Q Do you know of an independent movement which was or¬ 

ganized after the declaration of war to raise a volunteer 
corps of Filipinos to fight against the United States? 

A I heard in the paper that they had formed an organi¬ 

zation; not General Ricarte. He was beneath Ramcs and Duran. 

Q That was Ramos and not Ricarte, according to you? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q That was Ramos and not Ricarte? 

A Not Ricarte but Ramos and Duran. And, according to 

the information of all that was published in the paper, be¬ 
cause he never approached me about those things. He knew 
that we had trouble between Ramos and myself, and Ricarte 
took care not to tell me anything about Ramos since we have 
been associated during the Japanese occupation. 

Q Weren't General Ricarte and Ramos together in all 

these movements? 

A Well, this movement, sir, it was by Benigno Ramos. 

I think they forced General Ricarte, the High Command, to 
be advisor of what they call "movement" -- you call it 
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"movement". 

Q Didn't General Ricarte and Ramos work together? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Didn't General Ricarte and Ramos work together during 

this period? 

A No, sir. It seemed the relation of Ricarte and Ramos 

was some sort of an advisor of Ramos, because I think General 
Ricarte knows that Ramos has some sort of radical idea. He 
wanted to coup the government. He wanted, I think, to make 
a coup d'etat, overthrowing Laurel and the Philippine govern¬ 
ment, and Ramos, he did not like to do that. And so he 
accepted the position as advisor. 

Q Didn't you say this morning that you saw a picture 

in the paper where Ramos, Ricarte, Yamashita and Laurel were 
all together at a meeting? 

A They were in that picture of the declaration of what 

you say was published in the press. They put all their 
picture there. 

Q And that picture was published in connection with 

the organization which was to furnish labor for the Japanese 
forces? 

A I cannot tell you exactly what it was, but I can tell 

you it was in the press. It is a public notice. They know 
that. 

Q Did General Ricarte have an office on Taft Avenue? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Did General Ricarte have an office on Taft Avenue? 

A It wasn't an office. It was the headquarters of 

that Army that v/as organized by Ricarte in accordance with 
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the argument v/ith Laurel to help Laurel maintain peace and 
order and also guard Malacanan. 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

ber. 

Q 


When was that office opened? 

I beg your pardon? 

When was that office opened? 

Oh, it was opened lately — the latest part of Novem 

1944? 


A Yes, sir. 

Q After the declaration of war? 

A After Laurel had declared war. 

Q And what was this organization then that General 

Ricarte had and for which he used this office? 

A This organization, before it was created General 

Ricarte had conferences with Laurel, and when he came back 
he told me "Lapus," he said, "I speak to Laurel. He told 
me he wanted to quit and he said I must assume the power. 

I said 'Don't get out as president, because I am going to 
help you'. 

'"I'm helpless. There is nobody here to maintain 


peace.'" 

The saboteurs had gone to the mountains and we were 
arrested by the military police. 

So General Ricarte said "I am going to help you main 
tain peace and order. I am going to organize some sort of 
an organization to help the police work." That is why 
he intended to organize that peace army of the Philippines. 
Q "Peace array"? 

A Peace army of the Philippines. 
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Q Wasn't that in fact a volunteer corps which was to 

help fight the armies of the United States'? 

A No, sir. 

Q You say it was a "peace army"? 

A No, sir. That was a peace army. That had nothing 

to do with the war. It had a role of police duty. 

Q But it was after the declaration of war that this Army 

was organized? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q It was after the declaration of war that this army 

was organized or attempted to be organized? 

A It was organized after the declaration of war of 

Laurel government. 

0 Were you interested in that movement? 

A I was not interested. I was connected with Ricarte. 

Whether I like it or not I have to be there. 

Q Did you go to the Halacanan to request that money and 

rice be furnished to this organization? 

A Ricarte appointed me as his executive secretary of 

the organization in charge of the administration. One of 
the duties is to get the rice and the funds and other ma¬ 
terial for the peace army of Malacanan, from Laurel. 

Q And did you get them? 

A I got them. 

Q What became of this movement? 

A It was in the nrocess of organization, then suddenly 

came this. It was not — It was not even organized full 
because, I remember, we had only about 60 or 67 recruits. 

We had not even started. 
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Q Who were these recruits? 

A I beg your pardon’ 

Q Who were these recruits? What type of men were they? 

Army officers' 5 Old army officers? 

A No. They were volunteers from the masses. 

0 Were they mostly revolutionary generals? 

A No, sir. 

Q This movement then disbanded; is that it? 

A I severed my connection from that organization on 

January 30th, when I resigned, because I have to evacuate. 

The military oolice was after me and I had to get out. 

Q So you severed your connections with the organization 

before it disbanded? 
t I beg your pardon? 

Q You severed your connections with the organization 

before it disbanded? 

THE WITNESS: I did not get it clearly, sir. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Read it. 

(Question read) 

A Yes, sir. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Do you know then what became 

of the organization after you left? 

A I didn't know, but when I came back here I went di¬ 
rectly to the CIC. I didn't know any more what happened. 

Q You went directly to whom? 

A On February 21st the CIC took me for protective cus¬ 

tody. 

Q What date? 

A February 21st. 
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Q Is it a fact that this organization which was known as 

a volunteer corps later became the Makapili? 

A No, sir* This has nothing to do with the Makapili, 

This is — This army of the Philippines has nothing to do 
with that. This is an entirely different organization. 

This is for police work, to maintain peace, to help Laurel 
and help him to guard Malacanan. 

0 Where did General Ricarte have his home? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Where did General Ricarte have his home? 

A I didn't get you, 

Q Where did he live? 

A Oh. He live — When he was here in Manila he live 

in Pasay. 

n Who lived in the house with him? 

A His wife. 

Q Anybody else? 

A And his grandson, 

Q Anybody else? 

A And the servants. 

Q Did General Ricarte have any daughters? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Did General Ricarte have any daughters? 

A Daughters? 

Q Yes. 

A He had daughters but they didn't live with him, 

Q Where did they live? 

A They live in the province of Cavite, 

Q How many? 
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A He had three daughters. 

Q When did General Ricarte go to Baguio? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon, sir? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Read it. 

(Question read) 

A It was on the 31st of December, 1944. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke). Did Mrs. Ricarte and a grandson 

accompany him to Baguio? 

A No, sir. 

o Where did they go? 

A They were left in the house. 

Q You stated that you informed some of your friends of 

the proposed massacre:* is that correct? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon, sir? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Read it, please. 

(Question read) 

A Yes, sir. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Who were those friends? What 

are their names' 1 * 

A Some of them I remember. Pedro Vera, and another 

I remember is Colonel Jose Guido, and one of them was 
General Villeneuva; the other was Hr. Garillo, and I don't 
remember the others. 

Q Were there many more? 

A I think I informed about a couple of dozen — my 

intimate friends. 

Q About 24 of your intimate friends? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Nobody else? 
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A Well, I told them they have to spread that secretly; 

they have to be careful, because if the Japanese will catch 
them they will be finished. 

Q When General Ricarte left did he give you any in¬ 

structions as to what v/as to be done with his wife and 
grandson in the event this alleged massacre were to take 
place? 

A He never gave me any order about his family because 

he knows that his wife was very stubborn. Nobody could 
control that wife. Even himself, he could not control her. 

Q You stated that you wrote a letter volunteering to 

testify at this trial, did you not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q To vrtiom did you write it? 

A To the Honorable Chairman of this Honorable Commission, 

sir. 

Q Which Commission? 

A This Commission; this War Crimes Commission. 

Q War Crimes Commission? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Y/hen did you write that letter? 

A I think I wrote the 10th of this month. 

Q The 10th of what? 

A The 10th of October. 

Q When were you taken into protective custody? 

A I was taken on February 21, 194-5, sir. 

Q So between February 21, 1945 and the 10th of October 

you mentioned this to no one? You offered to testify at 
no trial of any person until the trial had been in the 
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papers; is that correct? 

A I didn't mention this because this is a secret confided 

to me by a man that I have only to divulge this at the right 
moment. 

Q What secret? 

A This is a seeret confided to me by General Ricarte 

and I wanted to use it in favor of my country when the mo¬ 
ment comes like this, for instance. 

Q But you didn't tell anybody beforehand? 

A I went to the CIC. 

Q You didn't tell the CIC about anybody when you first 

were taken into protective custody? 

A I didn't tell them because they didn't ask me. 

Q Did they ask you when you wrote the letter or did you 

write the letter and volunteer to testify? 

A I didn't write a letter to the CIC. I wrote a letter 

here to the Honorable Commission of War Crimes. 

Q Who is that? Oh, the War Crimes Commission? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When you wrote that letter what did you think? Did 

you have any hope that through that letter and your volun¬ 
teering to testify your testimony would help you or any 
member of your family that is in jail' 5 

A I didn't think of myself when I wrote that letter, 

sir. I have only one thing in my mind: to serve the justice 

and to help my country to be redressed of all these crimes 
committed by this man according to the facts that I have in 
my possession. I wanted to serve justice, that's all. 

Q So this letter was written, then, with no thought of 
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your own safety or of your own advantage? There was no hope 
whatsoever that you would be treated leniently if you testi¬ 
fied? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon, sir? I didn’t get 
the question. 

COLONEL CL/RKE: Read it. 

(Question read) 

A I did not have nothing in mind about that. I just 

thought about ray duty to my country, to my people and as I 
wanted to see that man punished, the cruolest man that ever 
produced history. I wanted him to be punished in accordance 
with the facts I have, and I am giving these facts so that 
that man will be punished. 

Q Have your tendencies been anti-American? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Have you been anti-American? 

A I have never been anti-American. I have been pro- 

independent all my life. If in ray campaign for pro-indepen¬ 
dence they took it for anti-American, it is not my fault. 

Q Didn't you challenge Nicholas Roosevelt to a duel 

if he ever set foot in the Philippines? 

A I challenged that man because he wrote insults about 

my race. And I belong to that race. That does not mean 
that I was anti-American. Even in any nation there is some 
bad and good people, and I am always against those bod 
people no matter who he is. 

COLONEL CLARKE: That is all. 
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REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Ricarte hated the Americans, 
didn’t he? 

A Beg pardon? 

Q Ricarte hated the Americans, didn’t he? 

A Exactly, no. He likes to be free and independent, 
and he did not like that this country be subjected by any 
other power. 

Q Well, he was violently opposed to the American policy 
in regard to the Philippines, is that right? 

A That is right; he did not swear, sir. 

Q That is the reason the Japs had confidence in him, 
wasn’t it? 

A That is what they thought, because he was the only 
living Filipino that never surrendered to the American 
sovereignty, and they thought they could swear him and 
use him as their instrument? 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, we ask that 
the last question be stricken, due to the fact that Prose- 
tion’s Counsel is leading his witness. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I submit, sir, that is proper on re¬ 
direct examination on matters brought out by Defense. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Not to that extent, putting the 
words in his mouth. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter read the ques¬ 
tion and answer? 

(Question and answer read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That question does not appear to' 
be material, and the objection is not sustained. 
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Nov; the Commission inquires of Prosecution: V/hat 
is the purpose of this line of questioning? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. There were many things 
brought out in cross examination — I beg your pardon ~ 
there v/ere a fev; things brought out on cross examination 
which I do believe need clarification. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: V/e will accord the Prosecution a 
very fev; moments to bring them out. 

Q (Captain Pace) What language did Ricarte speak? 

Do you remember testifying about that this morning? 

A When he talked to some people, especially foreigners, 
they talked — the foreigners --in their own language, 
and he wanted to use his own language; that is, Tagalog, 
because he prides himself to have his own language. 

Q When he talked to the Japanese, v/hat language did 
he speak? 

A Well, when he was with Ota, he used Spanish, because 
Ota was the translator in Spanish; but when he v/as in 
his hone, he used his grandson as translator in Tagalog. 

Q You say Ota, among his other duties, was an inter¬ 
preter? 

A Interpreter in Spanish. 

Q You testified earlier today that persons who went 
to see Ricarte were carefully scrutinized because they 
were suspected of being spies;.can you explain that? 

A Yes. At the beginning of 1942, when I came to 
Manila, all persons that were asking for Ricarte, they 
were well investigated and scrutinized by the Japanese, 
because they were all scrutinized and investigated, 
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because they suspected then as a spy. 

Q By "spy" what do you mean? 

A Spy. They suspected as a spy of Ricarte, because 
they want too much the person of Ricarte. 

Q You mean there v/ere many people who disliked Ricarte? 
A No, because they believe Ricarte v/as a friend of the 
Japanese; they believed that some Filipinos might do harm 
to Ricarte. 

Q Is that the reason they investigated anyone before 
they let them see Ricarte? 

A I think that is one of the reasons. 

Q Now, you testified also this morning that you v/ere 
tried by some Japanese investigations. Will you describe 
that trial? 

A You mean, sir, in Fort Santiago? 

Q Yes. 

A Well, on June 16, 1942, on about 11 o‘clock in the 

morning, I v/as taken by the military police — 

Q Never mind that. Just describe the trial. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission v/ill interrupt 
and terminate this part of the examination, and ask if 
there are any questions by Defense on these interrogations? 
COLONEL CLARKE: None, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let us, then, dismiss this wit¬ 
ness. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Very well, sir. There is one thing, 
though: If the Commission has had an opportunity to 
read the record, it is not clear v/hen Yamashita loft 
Manila. On page 940 it says he left after the 15th, and 
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on page 949 it says that he loft on the 3rd. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may clarify that point by 
suitable questions. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you tell v/hen Yaraashita left 
Manila? 

A He left on the 23rd of December for Baguio. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you. 

(Witness excused) 

JOAQUIN S. GALANG 

called as a v/itness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sv/orn through Interpreter Rodas, was examined and 
testified through the Interpreter as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Joaquin S. Galang. 

Q Y/here do you live? 

A (Through the Interpreter) In liuntir. Lupa. 

Q Where in Muntin Lupa? 

A In New Bilibid Prison. 

Q Why arc you in Nev; Bilibid Prison? 

A They suspect me to be a collaborator. 

Q Have any charges been preferred against you yet? 

A I do not know of any. 

Q Do you understand that you have a right to refuse 
to testify in this case, on any matter which might in¬ 
criminate you? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you understand that some of your testimony giveru 

under oath here is apt to have a detrimental effect upon 
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the charges against you if you arc brought to court? 

A I do not care. I will just tell the truth. 

Q Has any member of the Prosecution section, or any 
member of War Crimes, made any promise whatsoever to see 
that you receive any favor or consideration as a result of 
your testimony here? 

A Nobody, no. 

Q You are still willing to testify? 

A Yes, because it is my duty. 

Q Did you know General Ricarte? 

A Yes. 

Q How did you meet General Ricarte? 

A In his house in Pasay. 

Q What occasion did you have for meeting General 
Ricarte? 

A Because of the case of my two children who were in 
prison in O'Donnell; tv/o of ny children fought in Bataan. 

Q Your tv/o sons were prisoners of war in O'Donnell, 
being held there as such by the Japanese? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you have a third son who also fought in Bataan? 

A Yes. 

Q What happened to him? 

A One of them, because he was tortured by the Japanese, 
escaped and went to Bayombong. 

Q Where are your three sons today? 

A One of them is a ^sensionado" in the army. He is 
in Maryland, Aberdeen. 

Q What was that? 
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the charges against you if you arc brought to court? 

A I do not care. I will just tell the truth. 

Q Has any member of the Prosecution section, or any 
member of V/ar Crimes, made any promise whatsoever to see 
that you receive any favor or consideration as a result of 
your testimony here? 

A Nobody, no. 

Q You are still willing to testify? 

A Yes, because it is my duty. 

Q Did you know General Ricarte? 

A Yes. 

Q How did you meet General Ricarte? 

A In his house in Pasay. 

Q What occasion did you have for meeting General 
Ricarte? 

A Because of the case of my two children who were in 
prison in O'Donnell; two of my children fought in Bataan. 

Q Your two sons were prisoners of war in O'Donnell, 
being held there as such by the Japanese? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you have a third son who also fought in Bataan? 

A Yes. 

Q What happened to him? 

A One of then, because he was tortured by the Japanese, 
escaped and went to Bayombong. 

Q Where are your three sons today? 

A One of then is a "bensionado" in the army. He is 
in Maryland, Aberdeen. 

Q What was that? 
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A One of then is a "bensionado" of the army, and he is 
at present in Maryland, America. 

Q What rank does he hold in what army? 

A Maybe the Philippine army, because he belonged to 
the Philippine army. 

Q V/hat rank? 

A At first he was just a lieutenant, but then since 
he tecciao a guerillero on October 3» 1943 j he was raised 
to captain. 

Q Where are your other two sons? 

A One of them is in Bayombong, Luzon; one of them is 
in the signal company, Mandaluyong. I have two sons-in- 
law; both of them are guerrilleros. They are the husbands 
of my two daughters. 

Q V/hat do the two sons do? You testified you have 
one son in the Philippine army who is now in Aberdeen, 
Maryland. You testified you have two more sons here in 
the Philippines; are they in the army? 

A They are serving the army. 

Q V/hat ranks do they hold? 

A One is a second lieutenant; he is in Bayombong. 

One of the others — the other one is also there, and 
he is a captain in the guerrillas. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to 
inquire whether this interesting family history is 
relevant to the purpose for which we are assembled. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I have finished it, sir. I didn't 
intend to have it take so long. It was introduced for 
the purpose of bearing on the character of this witness, 
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his family. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And it is all finished? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

Q By Captain Pace) Nov;, you v;ent to see Ricarte in 
regard to your two sons who were held by the Japanese in 
O'Donnell, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Why did you go to Ricarte? 

A I heard that General Ricarte is the most influential 
Filipino v/ith the Japanese, and that he has the fame of 
being able to take out or release prisoners from Camp 
0 'Donnell. 

Q Did he get your two sons out? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Just a moment, sir. We object to 
that question, unless there is some ground stated for 
the witness' information. He is being asked what some¬ 
body else did, and certain circumstances which we don't 
know anything about. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission desires, I can go 
into the details of the release of the two boys from 
O'Donnell, but it will take some time, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 
Proceed. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did Ricarte get your two boys 
out of O'Donnell? 

A Yes. 

Q After that, did you have occasion to jo and see 
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Ricarte many tines? 

A Yes, First, because I uant to extend to hin ny per¬ 
sonal gratitude or thanks. Then, too, many of ny friends 
heard of what he had done for ne, that is, releasing ny 
two sons, and many of these friends have also sons who 
are in O'Donnell, and they asked ny help to go and see 
Ricarte about it; and also, not only for the prisoners in 
O'Donnell, but for the people who were kept and tortured 
in the garrison. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we will ask that all of that 
after the word "yes" go out, as not responsive to the 
question; certainly the last part is not responsive. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter read the ques¬ 
tion and answer? 

(Question and answer read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. Proceed. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you become friendly with 
General Ricarte? 

A Yes, a very good friend. 

Q Did you visit his house from tine to time socially? 

A It all depends upon the people ”ho cone and 
approach me for help. There were tines when I was in 
his house every day, and there were tines when I went 
there only twice a week, end there were even tines when 
I went there only once a week. It all depends upon the 
needs of my friends. 

Q Did you go to his house to parties and social 
gatherings? 

A Yes, in every social gathering that there is in 
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General Ricarte's house I attended: His wife's birthday, 
for example5 his birthday, or any birthday of the Ricarte 
family, and any other social occasions as Bonifacio Day, 
Rizal Day, and I go there like a member of the family. 

Q Now, were you at Ricarte's house sometime in December, 
1944? 

A Yes, about the third week of December, 1944. 

Q Will you tell who was there that day? 

A The one that I saw there was General Ricarte, his 
wife, and a granddaughter of 12 years old. 

THE WITNESS: Grandson. 

THI INTERPRETER: Grandson. A correction. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What tine of day was this? 

A (Through the Interpreter) On or about 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

Q Did anyone else come to the house after that? 

A I went there with three names of people who were 

in the Far Eastern, kept as prisoners, and I went there 
to supplicate to him to have these people out. 

Q Did anybody else come to the house after you got 
there? 

A Yes, there were. 

Q Who? 

A General Yamashita. 

Q Had you ever seen Yamashita before that day? 

A No. 

Q Have you ever seen him since? 

A After that, I did not see him any more. 

Q Is General Yamashita in the court room? 
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Generr.l Ricorte's house I attended: His wife's birthday, 
for example$ his birthday, or any birthday of the Ricarte 
family, and ejiy other social occasions as Bonifacio Day, 
Rizal Day, and I go there like a member of the family. 

Q Now, were you at Ricarte 1 s house sonetir.ie in December, 
1944? 

A Yes, about the third week of December, 1944. 

Q Will you tell who was there that day? 

A The one that I saw there was General Ricarte, his 
wife, and a granddaughter of 12 years old. 

THE WITNESS: Grandson. 

THI INTERPRETER: Grandson. A correction. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What time of day was this? 

A (Through the Interpreter) On or about 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

Q Did anyone else come to the house after that? 

A I went there with three names of people who were 

in the Far Eastern, kept as prisoners, and I went there 
to supplicate to him to have these people out. 

Q Did anybody else come to the house after you got 
there? 

A Yes, there were. 

Q Who? 

A General Yamashita. 

Q Had you ever seen Yamashita before that day? 

A No. 

Q Have you ever seen him since? 

A After that, I did not see him any more. 

Q Is General Yamashita in the court room? 
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A Yes. 

Q Will you point him out? 

(The witness indicated tov;ards the Accused.) 

A That man with the eye glasses. 

(Whereupon the witness left the stand and was taken 
to the table of the Defense.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will you point to Ycjnashita? 

(The witness pointed.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will the record show that the witness 
indicated the Accused in this caso, Yamashita. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What happened after Yamashita 

came to Ricarte's house? 

A (Through the Interpreter) He was offered a seat, and 
as soon as he entered General Ricarte, the wife of General 
Ricarte and myself stood, bowed at him with all respect. 

Q Yes. What happened then? 

A After that, General Ricarte winked at me and told me 
to get near him, and he whispered to my ear to go and get 
my grandson, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we will ask that that be stricken 
as hearsay. And may I say, for the purpose of avoiding 
future objections, we should like to have a standing ob¬ 
jection such as was allowed yesterday to hearsay, conver¬ 
sations by persons as told to this witness; that such 
things be excluded. In other words, that our objections 
to such conversations stand without our making the objection 
in each instance. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, it is not 
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hearsay, and if it is, it is an exception to the hearsay 
rule, any conversation which takes place in the presence 
of a person who is being tried for that crime, if he en¬ 
gages in that conversation, and that is what this witness 
is purported to tell. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 
CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, do I understand the objection is 
to be considered a standing objection, or are we to object 
each time? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection may be and will be 
considered a standing objection. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What happened after Yamashita came 
into the room? 

A General Ricarte v/anted me to get his grandson, so 
that he could interpret conversation between the two. 

Q Did the grandson come? 

A Yes, because I was the one who called him. I gave 
him a small chair between them. 

Q How old is the grandson? 

A About 12 years old. 

Q Where was he raised? 

A According to General Ricarte*s wife, he was raised 
in Japan. 
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Q What language did he speak? 

A He speaks Japanese very well and also Tagalog because 

they use Tagalog in the house. 

o Will you describe how the nersons in the room were 

seated? 

A Let us suppose this is the round table. This is 

the table. General Yamashita is in this place and General 
Ricarte here, and the child is here. And I went where the 
wife was to help her prepare something in case to present to 
General Yamashita. 

Q There were just three people seated at the table at 

that time? 

A Yes. 

Q Had anyone come into the house with General Yamashita? 

INTERPRETER RODAS: What is the first word, please? 
CAPTAIN PACE: Had anyone come into the house with 
General Yamashita? 

A (Through the Interpreter) When he came in he was 

alone and then when he left I saw he had companions in the 
car. 

Q Where was the car? 

A In front of the house of General Ricarta, 

Q How was Yamashita dressed? 

A In v/oolen suit; about greenish woolen suit with closed 

collar and three stars near the neck. 

Q Anything else’ 

A I can't tell any more because I did not scrutinize him 

as I went to help in the kitchen. 

Q Did he have a saber? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q You didn't know who he was at that time, did you? 

A When he was coming we all look the way he was coming 

from and then we heard a knock and then General Ricarte said 
he is General Yamashita. 

Q The man that you are talking about who came to the 

house is that same individual that you just now pointed out 
in this court room? 

A Yes, and no other. 

Q Did you come back to this room from the kitchen? 

A After a few minutes after I prepared hot tea and 

cakes on a platter I very respectfully placed this platter 
on the table and then stood near the door. 

Q How far were you from Yamashita? 

A Not even two meters. 

Q What took place in that room then? 

A The child continued to interpret for the two. 

Q What did they say? 

A When he came in the child told me that General 

Yamashita said that "All Filipinos are guerrillas and even 
the people who are supposed to be under Ricarte". 

MR. SANDBERG: Read the last answer, please. 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Was he talking to you or was he 

interpreting for Ricardo? 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) For the two, but I heard 

because I was only very near and I was waiting for them to 
order me around. 

Q Then the nephew made this statement to Ricarte or did 
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he make it to you? 

A About what? 

CAPTAIN PACE: What? 

INTERPRETER RODAS: He is asking, About what? 

Q (By Captain Pace) The statement regarding M all the 

Filipinos (being) guerrillas". 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) According to my under¬ 

standing this is what General Yamashita told General Ricarte 
as being interpreted by the grandson in Tagalog. 

Q Was anything else said that afternoon? 

A General Ricarte answered that "Nobody has the fault 

for the Filipinos turning guerrillas except the Japanese 
who get their food from them and they are the beastly 
Japanese, the ones who torture them". 

Q Was anything else said? 

A After General Ricarte said that General Yamashita 

said "Let us not talk about this any more. I know what 
really is happening". 

Q What else was said? 

A He said "The Filipinos were treacherous in the Philip¬ 

pines and hence our enemies are the Filipinos", according to 
the interpretation of the grandson. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission would be more satis¬ 
fied with the interpretations if the interpreter would cause 
the witness to pause so that you won’t have to carry su?h a 
long statement in your mind. 

INTERPRETER RODAS: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What other conversation did you 

hear? 
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he make it to you? 

A About what? 

CAPTAIN PACE: What? 

INTERPRETER RODAS: He is asking, About what? 

Q (By Captain Pace) The statement regarding "all the 

Filipinos (being) guerrillas". 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) According to my under¬ 

standing this is what General Yamashita told General Ricarte 
as being interpreted by the grandson in Tagalog. 

Q Was anything else said that afternoon? 

A General Ricarte answered that "Nobody has the fault 

for the Filipinos turning guerrillas except the Japanese 
who get their food from them and they are the beastly 
Japanese, the ones who torture them". 

Q Was anything else said? 

A After General Ricarte said that General Yamashita 

said "Let us not talk about this any more. I know what 
really is happening". 

Q What else was said? 

A He said "The Filipinos were treacherous in the Philip¬ 

pines and hence our enemies are the Filipinos", according to 
the interpretation of the grandson. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission would be more satis¬ 
fied with the interpretations if the interpreter would cause 
the witness to pause so that you won't have to carry such a 
long statement in your mind. 

INTERPRETER RODAS: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What other conversation did you 

hear? 
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A (Through Interpreter Rodas) General Ricarte through 

the interpretation of the grandson said "I would like to take 
this occasion to ask you again for you to revoke your order 
to kill all the Filipinos and to destroy all the City", 

Q What did Yamashita say? 

A He stood. He was very angry. He was frowning. You 

could see it in his face and his hands were clinched, and 
he said "An order is an order, is my order. The order is my 
order. And because of that it should not be broken or dis¬ 
obeyed. It ought to be consumed happen what may happen". 

Q What happened then? 

A And then he left and he was accompanied by General 

Ricarte to the sta.irs, 

Q You didn't see him after that; is that right? 

A Only now. 

Q You said some cake and tea had been brought into the 

room. What happened to that? 

A They each took a sip of tea and then they lay down 

the cups and they did not touch it any more. 

Q Who was present in the room during the conversations 

which you have just described? 

A General Ricarte, General Yamashita, ray .•’elf and the 

child. 

CAPTAIN PACE; You may inquire. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission will be in recess 
for ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Defense will proceed. 
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° (By Captain Sandberg) Hov; long have you been in jail? 

A (Through the Interpreter) From the 17th of February 

of this year I was taken by the military police. 

Q And you have been in jail since February 17th of this 

year until this time? 

A From February 17th to June 12th I was in Bilibid. 

Q And where were you after June 12th? 

A After June 12th v/e were transferred to Nevr Bilibid in 

Muntinglupe. 

r . And you have been there ever since? 

A Yes. 

I When did you first tell this story to the American 

authorities 0 
A What story? 

Q The story you have told the Commission this morning. 

A The story that I just related now? 

Q That very story. 

A I have not told anybody yet about this story. 

> Do you mean to say that your testimony this morning 

in court is the first time you have ever told this story to 
anyone? 

A Not yet. 

Q You mean to tell us that you haven't told this story 

to the Prosecution before this afternoon? 

A Yes, I told them. I thought you said to the people 

in Bilibid. 

Q My question was very clear. I asked you if you had 

ever told this story to any person before this afternoon. 
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When did you tell this to the Prosecution? 

A I did not tell a story. I told them I was going to 

testify against General Yamashita about the massacre of the 
Filipinos and the destruction. 

Q When did you tell the Prosecution that? 

A I told them that I was going to declare against the 

order — about the order of General Yamashita's massacre of 
the Filipinos and the destruction. 

Q My question was, When did you tell the Prosecution 

that? The date? 

A When we saw each other, 

Q That is very illuminating. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I object to counsel criticizing the 
witness instead of asking questions. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If you please, sir, I am not 
criticizing the witness. I am trying to get responsive 
answers. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission would like to know 
if this is relevant to the cross examination. What is it 
you are trying to show? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: It is, sir. We think it is of 
the utmost pertinence and direct relevancy. Where a wit¬ 
ness has been in custody since the first of the year and 
doesn't tell his story to anyone or the Prosecution until 
he sees an opportunity eight months later, we think it 
bears directly upon his credibility as a witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thank you. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I want to repeat the question. 
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When did you tell the Prosecution this story? 

A Last night; not the whole story but only the gist. 

Q Do I understand that last night was the first occa¬ 

sion upon which you told this story to the American autho¬ 
rities? 

A Yes. 

Q In other words, then, you told this story to the 

Prosecution after you read in the press of the testimony 
of Mr. Lapus; is that correct? 

A No. I do not rely on that. I have my own knowledge 

of the things. 

Q But you knew last night that Mr. Lapus had testified 

on Saturday, didn’t you? 

A Yes, I know. 

Q And you didn’t tell this story, then, to anyone of 

the American authorities until after you learned and had 
read the details of Mr. Lapus' testimony? 

A No. It Is not because of that. This is the only 

opportunity I have of telling the truth. Otherwise I 
should have told it even before this or maybe sometime in 
the future when the opportunity presents itself. 

Q Why didn’t you tell this story during the eight-month 

period during which you have been in confinement? 

A .There was no chance or opportunity for me to tell 
this story. In Bilibid we cannot even write letters. 

Q Haven't you received visits from investigators while 

you have been in Bilibid who have asked you about the acti¬ 
vities for which you are being held there? 

A When I was taken to Bilibid on the 17th of February, 
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194-5 a member of the CIC came to see me and I talked to him 
for fifteen minutes. I was investigated for fifteen minutes 
but I cannot explain because it was not allowed, because he 
did not allow me to explain. 

Q Do you mean to tell us that you tried to tell this 

story to the CIC investigator of the United States Army and 
that he wouldn't permit you to tell it? 

A No, I don't mean to say that; but maybe he was hungry 

and I was very hungry at that time, so that we didn't have 
any chance to talk to each other. And from that time on 
he didn't see me any more. 

Q In other words, then, you didn't tell the story at 

that time because you were both hungry? 

A No. He did not allow me to explain. He didn't give 

me a chance to explain, to prove his charges that I am a 
collaborator. I am not. 

Q What is the name of this investigator? 

CAPTAIN PACE; If the Commission please, I don't like 
to interrupt but I don't see any purpose in pursuing this 
investigation by the CIC any further. It is news to me 
if it is their duty to get evidence against war criminals. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG; If it please the Commission, vs 
feel that it is of vital importance that this witness didn't 
reveal this so-called "story" until after he heard and read 
the testimony that appeared before this Commission on Satur¬ 
day, and we wanted to get the full details of it. 

CAPTAIN PACE; Sir, I further object to counsel saying 
that this witness read this testimony in the newspapers. He 
has not so testified. The only thing in the record concerning 
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that has come from counsel• 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The witness stated that he knew 
of the testimony. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed along this line 
for an additional very brief period. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thank you. 

We have you for about eight months being unable to 
tell about this story. 

Can we have an answer to that last question? 
(Question read) 

A No. I do not know. He did not tell me his name. 

He is a lefthanded fellow. 

0 (By Captain Sandberg) All right. Now we have you 

trying for eight months to tell this story and being unable 
to. Will you tell us the circumstances under which you 
were finally able to tell it? 

A I read it in the papers that there is such thing as 

the War Crimes Commission so that the war criminals can be 
tried, and one of these is General Yamashita. I who know 
something about him, it is my duty and as a help to the 
administration that I should declare or witness whatever 
I know about the case, because it is my duty. 

0 ’//hen did you first learn about the existence of the 

Wat* Crimes Commission? 

A I really cannot tell. It may be about three weeks 

now. And I learn it from the papers. Maybe on or around 

October 10th of this year when I read it. 

Q On October 10th, then, you learned about the exis¬ 

tence of the War Crimes Commission. When did you first 
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do anything about telling this story? 

A When ! ? r. Lapus read about the existence of the War 

Crimes Commission he wrote a letter addressed to the War 
Crimes Commission with the permission of the Director of 
Prisons, Eriberto Misa. 

Q Nov; I asked you, What did you do? 

A They did not answer his letter. Then he wrote again 

on the 16th. 
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Q Well, I asked you what you did. 

A What I did was this: I told Mr. Lapus that if his 
letter is accepted, that for hin to include my name and 
I will declare in the name of justice, and so that we can 
help in the administration. 

THE WITNESS: Of justice. 

THE INTERPRETER: Of justice. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Thoiyou told this story to Mr. 
Lapus? 

A (Through the Interpreter) No, I did not. 
q You never told Mr. Lapus what you knew? 

A No, I did not, because this is one thing that should 

not be told even to ray own sisters and ray family. I did 
not tell. 

q Did Mr. Lapus tell you what he knew? 

A No. 

Q You just told each other that you knew something, 

•but you didn't tell each other what you knew? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, do I understand you to say that when you spoke 

to the Prosecution, you didn't even tell the Prosecution 
the story; is that correct? 

A I did not tell them the case. All that I told is 
that I shall testify against General Yamashita about the 
massacre and destruction of Manila. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Well, if the Commission please, I be¬ 
lieve this would be helpful if some word other than "Prose¬ 
cution" were used. I don't think the witness understands. 
If he would ask him if he told the story to Captain Pace — 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I think the witness understands. 
Captain Pace is a member of the Prosecution. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I will ask him myself, if you don't 
vmnt to. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Nov/, you did tell me you held 
back from the Prosecution these details. Did the Prosecu¬ 
tion indicate any curiosity as to the details? 

A No. 

Q The Prosecution didn't want to know exactly what were 
the circumstances that you knew about in connection with 
General Yamashita? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will interrupt. V/e 
want to give every opportunity to Defense to attack the 
credibility of the witness, which apparently you are doing, 
and the Commission is willing to listen to that, wants to 
know every detail v/hich nay bear upon it, but it is not 
clear that this is getting to that point. What is the 
purpose of this line of questioning as to how the Prosecu¬ 
tion got the information, how much they got, and all of 
that? Will you explain? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Yes, sir, I shall be glad to. We 
have here a witness v/ho, for eight months, cupped this 
story to his bosom, apparently, his own story, and didn't 
tell it to anyone. He was in several prisons, with the 
possibility of a charge against him of treason, which 
carries with it the death sentence. He is in that posi¬ 
tion, and so is the former witness, Mr. Lapus, They 
apparently are good friends, wore good friends in prison 
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and had discussions with each other. The witness testifies, 
in fact, that they talked to each other, and each of then 
tells the other that they know something about General 
Yaraashita, but they don't tell each other what they know. 

Then we have Mr. Lapus writing a letter to the Commis¬ 
sion and offering to testify. He has never told this story 
before to anyone, although as a political internee in prison, 
not only has he an opportunity to tell these stories, but, 
in fact, it is the enthusiastic and eager desire of C. I. C. 
and other governmental agencies to get these facts; yet he 
has never told then. We feel, if the Commission please, 
the story this witness has told, even so far on the stand, 
combining in the elements of complete secrecy in his own 
self interests, disqualifies"himas a competent witness before 
this Commission. And we feel that the sane fact is true 
as to the previous witness, Mr. Lapus. 

In addition to that, we have the witness expecting 
us to believe that when he talks to the Prosecution last 
night, he tells the Prosecution — gives them the sane deal 
that he gives Mr. Lapus: That he knows something about 
General Yamashita, but he won't tell, and he tells the 
Prosecution that he won't tell the Prosecution. And 
furthermore, the Prosecution, according to his statements, 
isn't even interested to know what he is trying to testify 
to here today. 

We submit that that is a fantastic situation. That 
is why we wanted to get the details of this discussion 
with the Prosecution. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Sir, I submit that it is even more 
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and had discussions with each other. The witness testifies, 
in fact, that they talked to each other, and each of then 
tells the other that they know sonething about General 
Yamashita, but they don’t tell each other what they know. 

Then we have Mr. Lapus writing a letter to the Comis¬ 
sion and offering to testify. He has never told this story 
before to anyone, although as a political internee in prison, 
not only has ho an opportunity to tell these stories, but, 
in fact, it is the enthusiastic and eager desire of C. I. C. 
and other governmental agencies to get these facts; yet he 
has never told then. We feel, if the Commission please, 
the story this witness has told, even so far on the stand, 
combining in the elements of complete secrecy in his own 
self interests, disqualifies"him as a competent witness before 
this Commission. And we feel that the sane fact is true 
as to the previous witness, Mr. Lapus. 

In addition to that, we have the witness expecting 
us to believe that when he talks to the Prosecution last 
night, he tells the Prosecution — gives them the same deal 
that he gives Mr. Lapus: That he knows something about 
General Yamashita, but he won't tell, and he tells the 
Prosecution that he won't tell the Prosecution, find 
furthermore, the Prosecution, according to his statements, 
isn't even interested to know what he is trying to testify 
to here today. 

We submit that that is a fantastic situation. That 
is why we wanted to get the details of this discussion 
with the Prosecution. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Sir, I submit that it is even more 
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fantastic to conduct this line of questioning until it is 
established that this nan knows what the Prosecution is. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense will proceed. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Nov;, did I understand you to 
say that in your conversation with the Prosecution last 
night, the Prosecution didn't even ask you as to the 
details of your testinony today? 

A (Through the Interpreter) No, they did not have any 
interest. 

Q So that your testinony before this Connission this 
afternoon is the first tine that Captain Pace o;er heard 
the story that you told? 

A Last night I told hin the gist, but not the details. 

Q Now, when you told us today the details, did you 

tell us everything? 

A Maybe there are some details that I missed, but what 
I want to say I have said. And what I want the people to 
know. Maybe I have missed some details, but the real 
thing that I want to shov;, I have related. 

Q Now, you haven't left out anything important, though? 
A I cannot remember now. 

Q You mean that there may be some important details 

that you don't remember? 

A None that I want to say, but maybe there are some 
details that I have not said yet. 

Q Well, is your memory clear on this? 

A Very clear. 

Q So that you do remember everything that occurred? 

A For me, whatever I want to say, I have already said. 
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Q Well, I know that what you want to say you have al¬ 
ready said, but I didn't ask you that. I asked you if 
you have said everything that you remember. 

A All those that I should declare, I have already said. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It seems to the Commission that 

what the witness tried to tell you was that there might 
be unimportant details that he hadn't stated, but he had 
covered all the material facts, and he answered the ques¬ 
tion. I believe it is time-consuming and unnecessary, 
but if you have material things to continue, why, by all 
means do so. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Welly that was the answer, sir, 
that I wished to elicit from the witness: Namely, that 
he had stated here every substance and important fact, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, our point was that he had 
said that over and over again. So if the point is settled, 
why, 0. K.; we will go on. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Nov;, have you told us every¬ 
thing that was said in that room? 

A I cannot remember the rest, because that has been 
long ago. 

Q But you have told us all that you remember? 

A Yes, 

Q Nov;, what was the exact date of this incident? 

% 

A I cannot really tell the fixed date, but it is some¬ 
time before the 20th of December. 

Q What day of the week was it? 

A I cannot remember. 

Q What was the time of day? 
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A In the afternoon. 

Q What tine in the afternoon? 

A Maybe around 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q Nov;, hov; v;as the weather? Was the weather clear or 

cloudy? 

A I cannot remember. I could see the people, still 
a little bright. 

Q You don't remember whether the weather v/as clear or 
not? 

A I do not remember. 

Q Well, were you in the custom of traveling around the 
city freely in Manila, around the 28th of December, in 
view of the danger of air raids at that tine? 

CAPTAIN PACE: I object to that question, if the Com¬ 
mission please. There is no evidence in this record that 
this witness drove around the City of Manila on the 28th 
of December. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained, 
but the Commission must inform Counsel that we will have to 
get on with this, with the more important points in the 
cross examination. Really, these questions seem to have 
little bearing upon the credibility of the witness. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If you please, sir, in explanation 
of that question, it is a known fact that in Manila at 
that time the air raids were of such severity that no one 
went outdoors unless they had to during the daytime. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, is the Counsel asking the Commission 
to take judicial knowledge of that? 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, I an not* sir; it is sinply on 
explanation. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The question will be answered. 

(The question was asked the witness by the interpreter.) 
A (Through the Interpreter) I only walk from ny house 
to Pasay. There was no transportation then. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, when General Yanashita 
cane into the room, did General Ricartc- seen surprised to 
see hin? 

A I was the first one who saw hin, and then they fol¬ 

lowed looking at hin, and then he told ne he is General 
Yanashita. 

Q Now, will you answer ny question as to whether General 
Ricarte evidenced any surprise at seeing hin? 

A I did not see, because we were placed like this; 

I on hero (indicating), first, then they were on ny back 
(indicating), and so when I looked through a window I was 
the first — when I went through the passageway, I was the 
first one to look, and they followed where I look; so I 
did not see. 

Q So that as far as you know, General Ricarte wasn't 
surprised at the visit? 

CAPTAIN PACE: I object to that statement. That 
isn't what the witness said. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Nov;, did General Ricarte greet 
General Yanashita cordially? 

A Yes, like a friend and a famous nan. 
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Q He greeted hin like a friend, is that correct? 

A Ho was greeted like a famous general. 

Q And this occurred on the 28th of December, 1944? 

A I did not say that. 

Q Well, didn*t you testify that it occurred approxi¬ 
mately around the 28th of December? 

A No. Before the 20th of December, 1944. 

Q Hov/ much before? 

A Maybe two or three days before. 

Q So that several days before the 20th of December, 
1944, this occurred? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, did General Yanashita cone into the room alone? 
A In the selid, yes, alone; in the selid. 

Q Now, you testified that you looked out of the window 
and you saw some people in the car, is that correct? 

A When they left, I saw that he has some companions in 
the car. 

Q Now, how many companions were therein the car? 

A I did not see how many, because there were some 

branches of trees and balustrades of the window that cover¬ 
ed the window. I guess so, that there were people in the 

car. 

Q But there were no people when General Yanashita left 
the house — there were no people who were outside of the 
car? 

A No, I did not see that. 
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There was no guard around the house? 

It may be that there was, but I did not see. He 
being a General, it nay be that there was; but I did not 
see because I did not look. 

Q You testified, though, that when you looked out you 
saw several people in the car, but you did not testify that 
you saw anyone outside; isn't that correct? 

A Yes, I saw people in the car, but I did not scrutinize 
their faces so far. 

Q I When General Yamashita came into the room he was not 
accompanied by a staff officer? 

A He did not have any companion. 

Q Well, an aide? 

A No, there was none. 

Q In tills conversation did I understand you to say that 
General Yamashita said that he was going to kill every person 
of the Filipino race? 

A That's not what I said, but I heard that he said it, 
through the interpreter, the child. 

Q Did he make any exception of General Ricarte? 

A I do not know about that. 

Q Did he make any exception of you? 

A I do not know. 

Q You didn't hear him make any such exception; is that 

right? 

A No; just that he was going to kill the Filipinos. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission will announce a 
recess of approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Defense may proceed. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Is it your testimony before 
this Commission that General Yanashita in the presence of 
strangers,and Filipinos at that, stated that he was going 
to kill every Filipino? 

A He told it to General Rlcarte, and I knew it because 
the child interpreted. 

Q And do you mean to tell us that General Yamashita 

comes to this conference to tell about a massacre of an en¬ 
tire race and didn't even bring an interpreter with him? 

A I do not have any idea about him. All that I am tell¬ 
ing here is what I heard through the child. This is not my 
own idea. All that I said is what I heard through the child 
interpreter. 

Q And the only interpreter there was a twelve-year-old 
child? 

A Yes, about twelve years old. 

Q Tell us what happened in the room after General Yana- 
shita left. 

A Nothing else. They all returned to their seats and I 
said goodbye to then because it was getting late. And here 
is what happened: When General Yanashita left, General 
Ricarte went to his seat. I told him, "Have a seat", and 
he said, "That nan (referring to Yamashita) has no heart and 
has no god". 

Q And then what happened? 

A I told him, "It is getting late, General, and thank 
you for having received me. It is getting late. I am going 
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home now." 

Q And that was all that was said after General Yamashita 
left? 

A Yes. I left already. It was getting dark. I have to 
walk from Pa say to Dapltan near Quezon City, 

Q Do you mean to tell us that you had just heard that 
a race of seventeen million people was going to be extermina¬ 
ted and you didn't even discuss it? 

i 

A I cannot give my own opinion because it is not my idra. 

It is not my own idea. It is not what I said. 

Q I didn't ask you what your opinion was. I asked you 

whether you wanted the Commission to believe that after hear¬ 
ing a high-ranking General of the Japanese army saying that 
he was going to wipe out and exterminate every Filipino, you 
never said anything about it to the people in that room? 

A The child said only that the Filipinos are going to be 
killed and massacred. 

Q That was when he was interpreting wh*t General Yamashita 
said, was it? 

INTERPRETER RODASs That was what the child said. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: All right, withdraw that. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) So you then left the room and 
because it was getting late you went home. How long after 
that were you in Manila? 

A No, I did not leave. I was taken on the 17th of 
February by the military police and taken to Bilibid. 

Q In other words, then, you were in Manila from this 
time shortly before the 20th of December all the way through 
the time of your arrest on the 17th of February? 
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A No. We only transferred from Dapitan No. 1436 to 
Tondo on Gerona Street No. 1236. 

Q Both of those addresses are in Manila? 

A Yes. 

Q So that you moved after hearing about this massacre 

and you moved from one place in Manila to another; is that 
correct? 

A No. Yes. That's one of the courses. 

Q Why didn't you run for your life to get away from 
this proposed massacre? 

A Yes. I already went to hide in that place, 
q You went to hide in Manila? 

A Yes. That is somewhere near Quezon City. 

Q And you were hiding there? 

A I chose that place because it is a good place. There 

v/as a chance for us to go to the province if the Japanese 
happened to get near it or to the mountains. 
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Q Now, did you tell anybody about this conversation 

that you overheard? 

A Yes. I said — I told this to many, to my friends 

to whom I haVe confidence, and also to my relatives. 

Q Well, at the beginning of this examination, I asked 

you if you had ever told this story to anyone until you sat 
on that stand, and you said that this was the first time 
that you were telling that story. 

C/PT/.IN PACE: I object to that question. The ques¬ 
tions that you asked this witness pertained to the time, 
the eight months, during which he was interned. 

C/PT/IN SA.NDBERG: If the Commission please, I think 
that the question was not so limited. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The other questions, however, asked 
at that time, as I recall, dealt with the period since his 
arrest, and Iheir nature was why had he not disclosed them 
to some constituted authority; is that not your understand¬ 
ing of it? 

C/PT/IN S/NDBERG; My recoil..ction, sir, is that my 
original questions were general, and asked whether or not 
he had told it to any persons; and then subsequently I 
referred to questions asked of constituted authority, and 
my recollection is that the witness testified that he had 
never told anyone, in answer to both questions. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Considering the answer to that one 
question, I believe you are right, but the series of ques¬ 
tions, as I recall them, dealt with the statements he 
may or may not have made after his arrest. We are perfect¬ 
ly willing to have it hunted up, but I have the feeling 
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that you nay agree. 

C/PT7IN S/NDBERG; It is my impression, sir, that 
the first question was general ' , nd referred to any state¬ 
ment by him at any time — which I understand is your 
impression also. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Yes. If you wish, we will read 
it back. '”e would have to read back the whole 
series, however. If you wish to do so — 

C/PT/IN S/NDBERG: That is a matter for the Commis¬ 
sion to decide. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The reporter will find and read 
back the several questions involved. 

(The record was read by the reporter beginning 
on page 1070, with: 

"Q When did you first tell this story to the 

American authorities?" 

to the answer: "Not yet," on the same page.) 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The key question on which I 
based my statements was asked and answered a little 
while back: 

"When was the first time you told this story 

to American authorities?" 

Then everything else builds up, or did in my mind. 

Now you may go on. 

(The record was read further by the reporter.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there need for any more? 

C/PT/IN S/NDBERG: No, sir, that is enough. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is enough. It seems to the 
Commission that the witness was justified in believing 
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that you may agree. 

C/PT/IN S/NDBERG: It is my inprossion, sir, that 
the first question was general and referred to any state¬ 
ment by him at any time — which I understand is your 
impression also. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Yes. If you wish, wo will read 
it back. ”'e would have to read back the whole 
series, however. If you wish to do so — 

C/PT/IN S/NDBERG: That is a matter for the Commis¬ 
sion to decide. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The reporter will find and read 
back the several questions involved. 

(The record was read by the reporter beginning 
on page 1070, with: 

"Q When did you first tell this story to the 

American authorities?" 

to the answer: "Not yet," on the same page.) 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The key question on which I 
based my statements was asked and answered a little 
while back: 

"When was the first time you told this story 

to American authorities?" 

Then everything else builds up, or did in my mind. 

Now you may go on. 

(The record was read further by the reporter.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there need for any more? 

C/PT/IN S/NDBERG: No, sir, that is enough. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: That is enough. It seems to the 
Commission that the witness was justified in believing 
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that your question related to narrating the story to 
American authorities. Is that not it? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I will accept that, sir. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Nov;, give us the names of the 
people to whom you told this story? 

A (Through the Interpreter) I cannot tell all of 
then because they are many, but the first one is Salvadore 
Cibug; Benedicto Galang — that person has a barber shop, 
and all the people in that barber shop I told the story to. 
Atieno Inchoski; he lives in San Sebastian. Michael 
Enriques — and there are many more, and if I will tell 
all it will take a lot of tine. 

Q How many would you estimate that you told, very 
roughly? 

A Maybe I told it to around 100 people, and I also 
told then to tell it to their friends so that the people 
can escape. 

Q Now, if the fact is that you told it to 100 people, 
and you tried to get the story broadcast, why did you 
tell us earlier in your testimony that you considered it 
a secret? 

A I don’t knov if it is the interpreter who made the 
wrong interpretation. What I want to say is — 

(The witness added to his answer.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Let the interpreter finish. 

If the Commission please, I would ask that the 
Comission instruct the interpreter to interpret what the 
witness said and not permit the witness to interrupt. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the interpreter finish; then 
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the witness resume. 

A (Through the Interpreter) I don't know if it is the 
interpreter who made the wrong interpretation, but what I 
wanted to say is that I did not tell the story until I 
had an opportunity to. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Well, didn't you tell us this 
morning — 

(The witness continued with his answer.) 

THE INTERPRETER: He said, "I thought you were 
referring to the story that happened, or the conversation 
that happened between General Yanashita and General 
Ricarte." He says, "Now, I thought it is about the story 
of ny spreading the story that I heard." 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, just a ninute. You 
stated this morning that the story of the Yamashita 
situation you regarded as a secret; isn't that right? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Please understand that 
the conversation between General Yamashita and General 
Ricarte is a secret that I kept, and waiting for an 
opportunity like this to tell. Now, my spreading the news 
to the people, I made. 

Q You regard this as such a secret that you vouldn't 
tell Mr. Lapus? 

A We did not understand each other. I thought what 
you were referring to is my preferring or putting up my 
charges before the duty; is what you are referring to 
as the secret. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We understand. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, did you ever see General 
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Ricarte after this incident? 

A No. No, I don't renember if I have seen him or not. 

Q Did you know that General Ricarte left Manila on the 
30th of December, to go on a speaking tour for the Japan¬ 
ese? 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, I am con¬ 
vinced that there is no testimony in the record that Ricarte 
did leave Manila on the 30 th of December. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, that is 
why I an asking the question of the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The question will be onsv/ered. 

A (Through the Interpreter) What year was that, you 
are referring to? 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) December 30, 1944. 

A No, I do not know. I heard that General Ricarte left 
Manila on December 31> 1944. 

Q Nov?, as a final question, just how did you get in 
touch vith the Prosecution last night? 

4 They paid a visit there, the place where we sleep. 

Q You didn't contact the Prosecution yourself? 

A It has been my wish a long tine ago to declare, and 
so I told Mr. Lapus if his letter is going to be answered, 
to include me as one of the witnesses. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: One question, sir. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Were you picked up by tiro American 
army officers at New Dilibid Prison on Friday, November 2 f 
this year? 
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A Yes. 

Q And were you put in the witness stockade here at 
the Governor's Residence at that tine? 

A Yes. 

Q And did I come and talk to you last night about the 

testimony that you have given in this case? 

A No. 

Q Did I see you last night? 

A Yes. 

Q Did I talk to you? 

A I an the one who talked to you. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness nay be excused. 

(Witness excused*) 
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DOMINADOR SANTOS 

celled es a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows* 
DIRECT EX/1, IN/ TION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Dominador Santos. 

Q You will have to speak louder. 

A Dominador Santos. 

Q '"here do you live? 

A No. 5 Cuesta, Manila. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A I am the deputy chief of the Detective Bureau, Manila 

Police Department. 

Q In the early part of February, 194-5, what was your 
occupation? 

A I was the executive officer of the North r cctor, 

Manila Police Department. 

Q Did you see anything unusual happen on the morhing of 
February 4-, 194-5? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe it? 

A Between 9 and 10 A.!', on February 4th while I was 

going to the office and the police station I saw a truck 
on Roina Regente Street, near Soler, stop in front of a 
building. Six Japanese soldiers loft the truck and entered 
the building. Being suspicious th^t something nay happen, 

I stopped and make observation for about 20 minutes. There 
was a sudden explosion and a fire. I did not proceed to ny 
office anymore and I returned home. 






Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 193 for iden¬ 

tification and ask you if you can tell what that is? 

A This is the place (indicating). 

0 ,v hat is the whole paper? 

A This is a map, sir. 

n Are you familiar with the area which that represents” 

A I am familiar with the area, sir. 

Q Does that accurately represent that area? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 193 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace> Will you ooint out on there the 

Singer Building about which you are talking? 

A Right there, sir (indicating). 

CAPTAIN PACE: Let the record show th r t the witness 
is indicating the letter "A". 

Q (By Captain Pace) How long after the Japanese went 

into the Singer Building did you see and hear the explosion? 
A About 20 minutes, sir, I heard the explosion. 

Q Had the Japs left? 

A Before the explosion the Japanese left. 

Q What happened after the explosion 9 

A There was a fire, sir. 

Q Did you return to that building after that? 

A I was already — The following day, ..'onday, Feb¬ 

ruary ?th. 
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Q What was the condition of that building and the other 
buildings in that block? 

A They were all burned. 

Q I show you Prosecution’s Exhibit No. 194 for identi¬ 
fication and ask you to tell me what each of these four 
pages is. 

A This is a picture of the building behind the Singer 
Building. 

Q It is a rear view of the Singer Building? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Is that the way it looked after the fire? 

A After the fire this is the way it looked. 

Q Look at the next picture. What is that? 

A This shows the picture of the Co Poe Building. 

Q Is that the way it looked after the fire? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Look at page 3. 

A This is the picture of the Singer Building as it 
appears after some remodeling. 

Q What remodeling has been done that shows in that 
picture that was not present after the fire? 

A The roof and these windows, sir. They were not in 
that position when the fire ruined the place. 

Q Look at page 4. 

A This is the remodeled picture, also. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer Exhibit 194 in evidence, sir. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, this is 
accepted in evidence, 

(Four photographs of Singer 
Building and block were re¬ 
ceived in evidence and marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 194.) 
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Q (By Captain Pace) Was there any military fire that 
landed in that area at the time you saw the Japanese carry¬ 
ing something into the r inger Building? 

A There was no artillery fire, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Could I have that last question read 
back, please? 

(Question read) 

CAPTAIN REEL: And the answer. 

(Amswer read) 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will ask that that be stricken, sir. 
There was no testimony by this witness that he saw the 
Japanese carry anything into the building. It is a 
deliberately-framed question. We object to it and we ask 
that the question and answer be stricken. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If Counsel were right I will agree 
with him. To make certain I will be sure to got something 
in the record at this time which I thought was already 
there. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There seems to be agreement that 
the question and answer be stricken. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What did the Japs do when they 
drove up in front of the Singer Building in a truck? 

A They were bringing dynanites. 

Q Where did they bring the dynamite? 

A They took the dynamites inside the building. 

Q And did they come out then?. 

A They came out. 

Q Did they bring the dynamite out with them? 
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A They did not bring anything when they went out. 

Q v'ere any artillery projectiles landing in that vicinity 

at the time you saw the Japanese do this? 

A There was not. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross-examine.. 

--CROSS -EXAMN/T ION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Had there been artillery fire dur¬ 
ing that day? 

A I beg your pardon? 

(Question read) 

A There was no artillery fire, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) No artillery fire in the area in 
the vicinity of the Singer Building shown ns "A" on this 
plan, Exhibit 193> on the 4th day of February, 1945? Is 
that your answer? 

A Yes, sir. That is no lie. There was no artillery 
fire. 

Q Were there some airplanes flying above the area? 

A I did not observe airplanes flying during that time. 

Q I show you the second picture of Prosecution’s set of 

pictures on Exhibit 194, and ask you if this is not the 
damaged fus.elage of an airplane in the lower lefthand 
corner*. 

A That is not. 

Q Answer loud so he can hear. 

A It seems to me that that is not an airplane fucfclage. 

Q And what do you think it is? 

A That might be some — some military — military objects 
that are bo^ng left by the Japanese. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you point out to the Commission 
that which you refer to? 

CAPTAIN REEL: This instrument here, sir, on the 
second picture in the lower lefthand corner. 

Q (By Captain I.eel) How far away from the Japanese were 
you standing when you saw them go in the building? 

A I was approximately at a distance of about 50 meters. 

Q 50 meters. And at r. distance of 50 meters, you saw 
hov/ many Japanese go in? 

A Six Japanese. 

Q And what did they carry? What v/as the shape of the 
article they carried? 

A They were carrying somewhat round objects. 

Q And from 50 meters away you identified that round 

object being carried by six Japanese as dynamite, is that 
correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know what the Japanese v/ere using the Singer 
Building for? 

A I don't knov/ what they are using that for, but that 
is the time that — Before that tine there was a Japanese 
sentinel in front of the building. 

Q There was a Japanese sentinel in front of the building. 
Do you know v/hether they had naval stores in that building? 
THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon? 

(Question read.) 

A I don't knov/. 

Q (By Captain Reel) What branch of the service v/ere 
these Japanese in that went in there, if you knov/? 
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A They are infantry men. 

Q And how did you know 50 meters away? 

A Because they were wearing leggings and puttees. 

Q And because they were wearing leggings, you assumed 
that they were infantry men; is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And that was the only way you identify them, because 

of the leggings? 

A Because of the leggings and the uniform that they 
are wearing. 

Q Leggings and the uniform. Did you see the "anchors" 
on the uniform? 

THE WITNESS: What is that? 

(Question read.) 

A I see the uniform. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Repeat the question. 

(Question again read.) 

A (Continuing) Anchors? I saw the uniform of the 
Japanese soldiers. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Could you see any insignia of 
an "anchor" on that uniform? 

A (No response.) 

Q Do you know what an "anchor" is? 

A Oh! I did not see any "anchor." 

CAPTAIN REEL: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN PACE; Mr. Alvarez. 

ARMANDO ALVAREZ 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, through Interpreter Villa-Real, was 
examined and testified as follows through the Interpreter; 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Armando Alvarez. 

Q Where do you live? 

A (Through the Interpreter) 2296 Juan Luna, Tondo. 

Q Where did you work in February, 194-5? 

A At the Bank of the Philippine Islands. 

Q What did you do on February 5, 194-5? 

A Between four and five o'clock on the afternoon of 

that day we were all ordered out by the guards, I, my 
companions, my wife and two children. 

Q Ordered out of the Bank of the Philippines Building? 
A Yes. 

Q Whore did you go then? 

A Opposite the Bank of the Philippine Islands. 

Q Did you see anything unusual happen? 

A During the v/hole midnight nothing unusual happened 
except we heard shots being fired. The following morning, 
four o'clock, we were ordered out of the Bank of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Q What did you see then? 

A When we were ordered out, I first evacuated my two 
children, and with me is a guard, and we went to the op¬ 
posite side. I took my children to Dasmarinas Street 
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and stopped at the corner of Rosario and Dasmarifias, and 
left my children there under the care of my companions; 
also the guard. 

Q Did you see anything happen? 

A When I returned to take my wife, I saw that all our 
property was scattered, and I saw on the other side a 
group of Japanese soldiers. Because I want to find out 
what this Japanese soldiers will do, I tried to recover 
my property and the articles they had scattered, slowly. 

Q What did the Japs do? 

A The Japanese were trying to break down door, but 

when they could not, they break down tho glass windows. 

Q The door of what building? 

A The door of the Bank of the Philippine Islands. 

Q Will you point out the location of the Bank of the 

Philippines Building on Exhibit 193? 

(The witness indicated on Prosecution's Exhibit No. 

193.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Let the record show the witness in¬ 
dicated the letter "G". 

Q (By Captain Pace) What did they do after they broke 
the window? 

A They were trying to break down the door again, but 
they could not because there is iron bar. I heard a 
voice order, give command, and I saw a soldier scurry 
av/ay in the direction of Dasmarinas. He came back carry¬ 
ing rags. The soldier laid the rags in front of two cans 
of gasoline. One soldier pour gasoline on the rags, and 
with the help of the other soldiers they began throwing 
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the rags inside the edifice. When they finished throwing 
the rags inside the edifice, one soldier ran away carrying 
a long pole. At the tip of the pole seemed to be rags 
tied, and it smelled with gasoline. He went directly to 
an edifice adjacent to the bank, which is burning; he 
dipped the tip of the pole where is the fire that was lit, 
and he came back to the edifice of the Bank of the 
Philippine Islands and threw that pole with the burning 
tip inside, and suddenly fire spurted out as far as the 
door where the Japanese stood, so the Japanese ran away. 

I ran away to help quickly my wife, gather those things 
we had left, went back to the place where my two children 
were, took them, and we went away. 

Q Was there anything on the end of the pole that he 
took across the street to set fire to? 

A Yes, a white — looks white. It is considered rags. 

Q Was the Bank of the Philippine Islands burning when 

you left? 

A Yes, the whole down part was burning. 

Q Did you return in about a week? 

A The following morning I tried to return, but I was 

prevented by the guards. I went back after one week and 

I found out the whole place was scorched, burnt down. 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 195 
for Identification.) 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 195 for Identifica¬ 
tion and ask if you can describe what the first page of 
that exhibit shows. 

A Yes. This part is burned (indicating). 
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Q What is that a picture of? 

A Picture of the Bank of the Philippine Islands. 

Q Is that the way it looked when you returned and saw 
it? 

A Exactly the appearance, after one week. 

Q Will you look at page 2 and state what that is? 

A This is the remains of the Bank of the Philippine 
Islands. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer Exhibit 19? for Identification 
in Evidence, if it please the Commission. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 19? 
for Identification was received 
in Evidence and so marked.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) How many floois did the Bank of 
the Philippine Islands have? 

A Two stories: one down- and one upstairs. 

Q And was the entire building occupied by the bank? 

A Yes. 

Q And do you know whether the Japaneso kept their 

funds, or any of their funds, in that bank? 

A No. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I don't understand — 

Q (By Captain Reel) Were there some vaults in the 
basement of that bank? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I don't understand — 

A Yes, there are iron vaults. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: You oslcod if the Japanese kept 
funds in that bank. I did not understand whether the 
witness meant to answer he did not know, or that they 
had no funds in the bank. Will you clear that up? 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will straighten that out, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) When you answered the question 
relative to funds in the bank, did you mean by your answer 
that you don*t know whether they have funds in there? 

A Yes. But what I know is the Japanese Mickey Mouse 
money. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, is it correct, then, when 
he said the Japanese did have — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Did have funds in that bank. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: They did have. Very well. 

Q (By Captain Reel) One more question: Did you see 
whether these Japanese were Army or Navy soldiers? 

A I cannot tell exactly, but what I know, they are 
Japanese soldiers with caps. 

Q Did you see any insignia of anchors on them? 

A At that time it was very dark. I cannot tell. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(V/itne s s excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will stand in 
recess for just a short time, three or four minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session, 
and the Prosecution will proceed. 
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VICENTE ARIAS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Gojunco, was examined 
and testified as follows through the Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Vicente Arias. 

Q You will have to speak louder than that. Where do 
you live? 

A (Through the Interpreter) 211 Carriedo Street. 

Q Are you the owner of the Arias Building? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you look at Prosecution’s Exhibit 193 and 

point out where your building is located? 

(The witness indicated on Prosecution's Exhibit-No. 

193.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Let the record show that the witness 
is indicating the building — or the block south of Rizal 
Avenue, and Just to the east of the foot of Rizal Avenue, 
on Carriedo Street. 

Q (By Captain Pace) On the morning of February 5, 194-5, 
did you see anything unusual? 

A Yes. 

Q What v/as it? 

A On about eleven o'clock in the morning a group of 
Army men set fire to the north of Carriedo Street. 

Q What Army did they belong to? 

A The Japanese Army. 

Q Will you indicate on Exhibit 193 where you saw the 
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Japanese setting fires? 

A The fire was set on the corner of Carriedo Street 
and Escolta, thereafter at the corner of Escolta and 
Rizal Street. From there they set fire to the building 
occupied by the Romanach music firm. The next building 
they set fire to was the one occupied by the Music 
Association, at the corner of Estero Cegado and Carriedo. 
The next was the Roces Building at the corner of Rizal 
Avenue and Carriedo. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will the record show that the witness 
has indicated the buildings on the north side of Carriedo 
Street, beginning with the unnamed street north and south 
at the extreme right of the photograph, and he pointed all 
the way along on Carriedo Street on the north side until 
he reached Rizal Avenue, to the point marked "L". 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you point out on this 
exhibit where the Roces Building is? 

A It is where the letter "A" is shown. 

Q You have mentioned the Romanach Music Store; is that 
correctly indicated by the letter "M" on this sketch? 

A No, sir; it is in front. 

Q You mean it is on the north side of the street, in¬ 

stead of on the south side as it is shown here? 

A Yes, sir, it is in the north. 

Q Now, will you describe how the Japanese set the 

fires in those five blocks that you have described? 

A They started by breaking down the doors of the 
buildings at the corner of Carriedo, and they poured 
gasoline and set fire. And they continued with the same 
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procedure, with the other buildings. 

(A photograph was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 196 for 
Identification.) 

Q Will you look at Prosecution's Exhibit No. 196 and 
tell what pages 1 and 2 show? 

A The photograph I have before me shows the building 
on the corner of Estero Cegado and Carriedo, where the 
Romanach business was. The second photograph is of the 
same building. 
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procedure, v/ith the other buildings. 

(A photograph was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 196 for 
Identification.) 

Q Will you look at !Prosecution's Exhibit No. 196 and 
tell what pages 1 and 2 show? 

A The photograph I have before me shows the building 
on the corner of Estero Cegado and Carriedo, where the 
Romanach business was. The second photograph is of the 
same building. 
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Q What are those shacks that appear in the picture? 

A One of the buildings is the one occupied by the 
night club, and the other buildings were occupied by 
other businesses. 

Q Were the shacks that appear on pages 1 and 2 on the 
exhibit there after the fire, or have they been built 
since? 

A It is after the fire that they were built. 

Q And immediately after the fire were any buildings 

left in the area which you have described? 

A The northern part of the night club building. 

CAPTAIN PACE: The witness is indicating a concrete 
structure in the background of the second page of the 
exhibit. 

(By Captain Pace) Look at pages 3, 4, 5, and 6, and 
tell what they are. 

A They show part of the building of Roces and the other 
buildings that were right by the fire. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer this, Exhibit 196 for 
Identification, in Evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 196 
for Identification was re¬ 
ceived in Evidence and so 
marked.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) The buildings which you have 
described were all on the north side of the street, is 
that right? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Your building is on the south side of the street; 
right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did anything happen to your building? 

A Yes sir. It has been partially set on fire. 

Q During the hours v/hich you observed the Japanese 

doing this, was any artillery being fired into the area 
which you described? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did your building catch fire from 
the others? 

A A part of the building -- . A part of the fire that 
burned my building was through the flames on the other 
buildings. 

Q Yes. Nobody set fire to the building you were in? 
Nobody deliberately set fire to the building that you were 
in? 

A Yes, sir. The lower part of the building was set on 
fire. 

Q Was that deliberately set on fire by somebody, or 
was that fire started by flames coming from the other 
buildings? 

A It was deliberately set on fire. 

How many floors did the building have that you were 
in? 

A Four floors. 

Q And was the Japanese Navy using some of that space? 
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A Those that set a military outpost at the corner of 
Rizal and Carriedo Streets were the ones who occupied the 
building. 

Q Were these other buildings that you saw destroyed 
also occupied by military forces? 

A The Roces Building was occupied by the Navy, and the 
other buildings were not. 

Q Do you know what the other buildings were used for? 

A The other buildings were not occupied by the Japan¬ 
ese military, but were occupied by their owners and some 
leases. 

Q And were the other buildings warehouses? 

A No, sir, they were not warehouses. 

Q Did they have storage space in them? 

A I don't believe they had warehouse space. 

Q What floor of your building were you on when all this 
occurred? ' 

A On the third floor. 

Q And did you stay there and watch all those fires 
being set? 

A Y/e stayed until about three o'clock in the afternoon 
when we were only able to go out. 

Q Did you leave your building before it started burn¬ 
ing? 

A No, sir. 

Q So you were in the building when it was on fire? 

A t Yes, sir. 

Q And was there pretty heavy fighting going on in the 
vicinity of these burning buildings at that time? 






A There was no fire. 

Q Didn't you hear any machine guns? 

A No, sir, I didn't hear anything of a machine gun 

sound, but there was a machine gun at the lower part of 
my building, but I believe it was not used. 

Q Did you see the American forces that day? 

A Yes, sir. I saw only an American soldier at the 

corner of Plaza Goiti and Rizal after about ten o'clock 
in the morning. 

Q And that was before these fires were set? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Didn't you see some more American soldiers after ten 

o'clock in that area? 

A No, sir. It was until after three o'clock in the 
afternoon at when we saw in the middle of Rizal Avenue 
some more Americans. 

Q Yes. And by 3:30 in the afternoon that area was 
pretty well in the hands of the Americans, wasn't it? 

A I don't believe the area was well controlled by 
American forces at that time, and there was no fire. 

Q So that whatever American soldiers got there got 
there without a battle, is that right? 

INTERPRETER GOJUNCO: Would you please repeat that? 
CAPTAIN REEL: So that whatever American soldiers 
got there got there without a battle, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir; without any resistance. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you, Kir. Arias. 

(V/itness excused.) 
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CLAUDE B. PATRICK 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows; 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Claude B, Patrick. 

Q Speak up. 

A Claude B. Patrick. 

Q What work do you do? 

A I am an investigator in the office of the War Crimes 
Branch. 

Q What is your rank in the American Army? 

A First lieutenant. 

Q And in connection with your work have you gone to 
various portions of the business district in Manila and 
caused photographs to be taken at designated buildings? 

A Yes, sir; I have. 

CAPTAIN PACE; At this time the Prosecution offers 
in evidence Exhibit 197 for identification, the sworn 
statement of Angel Dionzon. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Does this affidavit pertain to 
the testimony of this witness? 

CAPTAIN PACE: It describes a building, sir, which 
this witness caused photographs to be taken of, and I will 
offer the photographs in evidence if the statement is 
accepted. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

CAPTAIN REEL; Well, sirs, so far as the Defense is 
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concerned, we shall not object to the photographs without 
having the necessity of this exhibit that has just been 
offered in evidence. If its only purpose is to identify 
photographs, it is unnecessary. We shall not object to 
the offering of the photographs. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, this 
statement is offered to prove that on February 4th four 
Japanese soaked sacks in gasoline and threw them into the 
China Bank Building, and then they lit it by throwing a 
grenade in the building, and that this caused a fire. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, I believe the Commission ad¬ 
dressed the question to counsel as to what was the con¬ 
nection between this statement he now seeks to introduce 
and this witness. My understanding was that it was to lay 
the foundation for the introduction of photographs. That 
being so, this statement is unnecessary. We shall not 
object to the introduction of the photographs. We fail to 
see any connection between this statement and this witness. 

CAPTAIN PACE: The photographs v/on't be particularly 
illuminating unless there is some evidence to show what 
the buildings were in the condition that these photographs 
show them to be in. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document will be accepted. 

(Affidavit of Angel Dionzon 
was received in Evidence and 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 197.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Lieutenant Patrick, will you look 
at Prosecution’s Exhibit 198 for Identification and 
describe Y/hat each of the four pages of that exhibit 
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represents? 

A The first photograph is a view of the fourth floor, 
one corner of it. 

The second is also a picture of the fourth floor, 
the stairway. 

The third picture is the exterior view of the China 
Bank Building. 

The fourth one is the north side of the China Bank 
Building. 

Q All four pages represent the views in and around the 
China Bank Building; right? 

A That's right. 

Q They correctly portray the way that looked? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V/ill you indicate on Exhibit 193 the location of 
the China Bank Building? 

A The China Bank Building is a building designated by 
the letter "C». 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer the pictures in evidence as 
Prosecution's Exhibit 198, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, they 
are accepted in evidence. 

(Pour photographs of China Bank 
Building were received in evi¬ 
dence and marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 198.) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: At this tine I offer Prosecution 
Exhibit 199 for identification in evidence. It is the 
sworn str.tenent of You Cheng Pho, token by investigators 
of the War Crines office. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it will 
be accepted in evidence. 

(Frosecution Exhibit No. 

199 for identification 
was received in. evidence.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, relative to this statement, in 
addition to our standing objection to the statements and 
depositions, nay we point out that on this line of testimony 
there has been certain cross examination which has brought 
out certain facts relative to the use to ’which these build¬ 
ings were put. In this case \ie have a statement put in of 
a witness who makes certain remarks relative to the use of 
the buildings, and because it is a statement we are denied 
the privilege of cross examination. Cross examining the 
witness now on the stand would, of course, be useless. 

V/e wish to object to this statement on those addi¬ 
tional grounds. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Your objection is based on the fact 
that you are unable to determine the use to which the 
building was placed? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir, and because the man who 
makes the statement makes certain remarks and statements 
in there, relative to what he thinks were the reasons why 
the buildings were picked out — I think he said because 
they were concrete — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Would you point out the particular 
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str.tenent to illustrate ycur point, pler.se? 

CAPTAIN HEEL: Yes, sir. Sir, 11 lines fror.i the 
bottom of the first page of the str.tenent, which is nunber 

4, the witness sr.ys "bonbs were not pieced in every building, 
but it seons thet the concrete ones were picked out." And 
further, at the top of the next pege the v/itness sr.ys, "So 
fr.r es I know, the Crystel Arcade Building had no military 
value." Those are both subjects on v/hich cross examination 
might be illuminative. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I submit, sir, that the Defense is 
in position to call witnesses and prove whatever they 
desire about these buildings, or to introduce statements 
to that purpose. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Y/e 11, the Commission will strike 
out the sentence at the top of the page which is numbered 

5, actually the second page in the document, v/hich reads 

as follows: "So far as I know, the Crystal Arcade Building 
had no military value," and if the Defense wishes, the 
Commission will strike out the sentence on page 4, or the 
first page of the document, which reads, "Bombs were not 
placed in every building, but it seems that the concrete 
ones were picked out." Y/ith these exceptions, the docu¬ 
ment is accepted in evidence. 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

200 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) I ask you to look at Prosecution 
Exhibit 200 for identification, and describe what the first 
four pages of that are. 

A The first photo shows the front of the Yutivo Sons 
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Hardware Conpany. The second one is also r. picture of 
the front cf the building, and also one side. The third 
picture is one of the top floor. The third one is a photo 
of the- rear part of the Yutivo Hardware Conpany. The fourth 
photo is a viov of the west wall of the Arcade Building, 
Crystal arcade Building. The fourth one is a view of the 
front of the Arcade Building. The next one is a view of 
the east side of the building. 

Q How nany pictures have you of Yutivo? 

A There are four pictures of Yutivo. 

Q The first four pages of the Yutivo Hardware, is that 

right? 

A That is correct. 

Q V/hat are the renaining ones? 

A The first picture is a view of the westveil of the 
Crystal Arcade Building. The second or the fifth picture — 
the sixth picture, is a viev of the front cf the Crystal 
Arcade Building. That is on Escolta Street. The seventh 
picture is a viev; of the east wall of the Crystal Arcade 
Building. The eighth picture is a viev; of the interior 
of the Arcade Building. The ninth picture is a viev; of 
the northwestern corner of the Crystal Arcade Building. 

The tenth photo is a viev; of the front of the Arcade 
Bulding. The eleventh picture is a view of the interior 
of the Crystal Arcade Building, The twelfth is a view of 
the east side of the Crystal Arcade Building. The thir¬ 
teenth picture is a view of the interior of the building. 

Q Will you indicate on Exhibit 193 the location of 
Yutivo Building and the Crystal Arcade? 
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A The building is designated by the letter "I". 

Q Which building? 

A The Crystal Arcr.de Building, on Escolta Street. 

Q Hou r.bout Yutivo Hardv/are? 

A The Yutivo Hardware Building is designated by the 

letter "F". 

CAPTAIN PACE: At this tine I offer Prosecution 
Exhibit 200 for identification in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

200 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A statement was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

201 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: At this tine I offer another sworn 
statement in evidence, Prosecution Exhibit No. 201 for 
identification. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: V/e vri.ll ask the Defense if thero 
are statements they wish to call to the attention of the 
Connission especially? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir; just the blanket objection. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no additional objec¬ 
tion, the document is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

201 for identification 
was received in evidence. ) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, this 

statement is offered for the purpose of discussion of the 

Fiasco Habanera Building at 27 Escolta Street, and the 

Cu Unjien Euilding, 103 Escolta, and the destruction of 
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these tv;o buildings caused fires which burned every build¬ 
ing on the north side of Escolta between Nuevr. and T. Pinpin 
Streets. 

(A group cf photographs v;as 
narked Prosecution No. 

202 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) I show you Prosecution Exhibit 202 
for identification, containing eight pages. Will you iden¬ 
tify those? 

A The first picture is a view of the south side of the 
Cu Unjien Building. The second picture is also a view of 
the south side of the Cu Unjien Building. The third pic¬ 
ture is a view of the southeast corner of the Cu Unjien 
Building. The fourth picture is a view looking west fron 
the Cu Unjien Building towards T. Pinpin Street, one block 
down. The fifth picture is also a view looking west fron 
the Cu Unjien Building to T. Pinpin Street. The sixth 
building is a picture of the north and east walls of the 
Philippine National Bank Building. The seventh picture is 
a view of the east wall cf the Philippine National Bank 
Buildinc. The eighth picture is a view or partial view 
of the west wall of the Philippine National Bank Building. 

Q W'hat street are those buildings on? 

A Escolta Street. 

Q Which side of Escoltu? 

A The Cu Unjion Building is on the north side of 
Escolta. 

Q How about the bank building? 

A The bank building is on the south side of Escolta. 

Q Where is 27 Escolta? 
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A 27 Escolta is the corner which is designated by the 
letter "H". 

Q On the pictures you have been shovm, it portrays 
the area generally between the area ”H’* and the letter "IC"? 

A That is right. 

CAPTAIN PACE: At this tine I offer Exhibit 202 for 
identification in evidence, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, they are 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

202 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A statenent v/as narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

203 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: At this tine I offer Prosecution Exhibit 
203 for identification in evidence. It is the statement of 
Michael Goldenberg, taken by the investigators of the War 
Crines office and sv/orn to by the deponent. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any particular statenent 
which the Defense wishes to invite attention to? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir, there is no additional 
objection. We v/ish to call the Comission’s attention 
to the dates on v/hich these statenents that are intro¬ 
duced v/ithin this line of questioning were taken; merely 
pointing out that they are since the beginning of this 
hearing, since the arraignment, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, I don’t see quite what you 
nean, but I grant that that is the case. 

CAPTAIN 2(EEL: Well, sir, there are statenents rela¬ 
tive to the branch of service that the various operatives 
were engaged, were nenbers of, and v/e v/ish to point out 
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thr.t the statements vere taken after the arraignment in 
this ce.se end after the subject was r. nr.tter of general 
discussion. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no edditlonr.l objec¬ 
tion, the document is accepted. 

(Frosecution Exhibit No. 

203 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A group of photogrr.phs vas 
ne.rked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 204 for identification.) 

Q (By Cr.ptr.in Pace) I show you Prosecution Exhibit No. 

204 for identification, and ask you to identify each of 

the three pages of that exhibit. 

A The first picture is a viev of the Chun Sing Build¬ 
ing. It is also a vieYf of the two buildings adjoining 
to the vest. The second picture is a viev of the Chun 
Sing Building. The third picture is a viev looking east 
tcverd the Chun Sing Building. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I neglected to state that the state- 
r.ient of Llr. Goldenberg vas offered to prove the burning 
of the Chun Sing Building by Japanese carrying a five 
gallon can of gasoline. 

At this tine, ve offer Exhibit 204 for identification 
in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit Ho. 

204 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 


(A statenent vas narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 
205 for identification.) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: At this tine, we offer Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 205 for identificr.tion in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there rny particular stetenent 
to which Counsel v/ishes to invite attention? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no c.dditionr.l objec¬ 
tion, the stetenent is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

205 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Sir, this last exhibit was offered 

to prove the destruction of the Goldenbcrg Building and 

the Fernandez Building by the Japanese. 

(A group of photographs 
v/as narked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 206 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) I show you Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 206 for identification, and ask you to describe each 
of the pages which it contains. 

A The first photo is a view of the rencins of the 
Goldenbcrg Building. The second picture is a view of the 
south wall cf the Fernandez Building. The third photo is 
a view of the corner of the Fernandez Building, also the 
front of it. It is a corner building. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer Exhibit 206 in evidence. 

GENERiX REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

206 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: You nay inquire. 
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CAPTAIN FEEL: No questions. 

O'itness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Y/e v/ill stop here; we will take no 
further witnesses tonight* 

The Comission has an announcement to mice. In the 
proceedings of 1 November, 1945, in tho presentation con¬ 
cerning item number 22 of the Bill of Particulars, starting 
on page 641 in the record and continuing through page 643, 
the Commission ruled against the receipt cf affidavits or 
depositions proffered by the Prosecution, on the grounds 
that they were not substantiated even in part by oral 
testimony. 

After further consideration, the Commission reverses 
that rulinc and affirms its prerogative of receiving and 
considering affidavits or depositions, if it chooses to 
do so, for whatever probative value the Commission believes 
they may have, without regard to the presentation of some 
partially corroborative oral testimony. 

Therefore, the Commission directs the Prosecution 
again to introduce the affidavits or depositions then in 
question, and other documents of a similar nature which 
the Prosecution stated had been prepared for introduction.. 
The Commission will rule upon the introduction of each of 
these affidavits according to their merits, as they are 
introduced. 

Y/e shall be in recess until 8:30 tonorrov; morning. 

(V/hcroupon, at 1735 hours, 5 November 1945, tho 
trial was adjourned to 0830 hours, 6 November, 1945.) 
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proceedings 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution will proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present, the Accused and Defense Counsel are present, 
and the Prosecution is ready to proceed. 

Before proceeding, however, I should like to point 
out two errors in the record. On page 603, line 6, the word 
"crosses" should read "crossed", and on page 642, line 9 — 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Hold it just a minute. 603? 

MAJOR KERR: Line 6. The word "crosses" — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Should be what? 

MAJOR KERR: "Crossed". Page 642, line 9, the word 
"matter" should read "manner". 

Sir, the Prosecution and Defense stipulate at this 
time that these changes may be made. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Major Ayres. 

MAJOR AYRES: Major Ayres reporting as a witness, 

sir. 

MAJOR GILBERT B. AYRES 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, rank, organisation. 

A Gilbert B. Ayres; major, Headquarters 37th Infantry 

Division. 

Q What was your assignment, Major, during January and 
February of 1945? 
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A I v/as the assistant G-2 of the 37th Division. 

Q Were you in the operation which resulted in the libe¬ 

ration of Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

q Where were you during that operation? 

A Well, most of the time at the Division C.P. which 

moved around, depending on the tactical situation. 

Q In your capacity as assistant G-2 were you familiar 

with the artillery missions of the Division Artillery and to 
some extent the Corps Artillery? 

A Well, to a limited extent as to the general objectives 

of the Artillery. 

Q I show you Prosecution Exhibit 193 in evidence and 

ask you if the American Artillery fired any missions into 
the area shown on that sketch. 

A There were no artillery missions fired north of the 

Pasig River at any time, 

Q By the American Artillery? 

A By the 37th Division Artillery and by the Corps 

Artillery, to the best of my knowledge. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May we have your indulgence for a few 
moments, sir. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Will you tell us, sir, whether in 

your capacity as G-2 of 37th Division you had access to the 
records of G-2 of the 14th Corps? 

A Yes, sir. We used to see the G-2 periodic reports 

daily. 
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A I was the assistant G-2 of the 37th Division. 

Q Were you in the operation which resulted in the libe¬ 

ration of Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where were you during that operation? 

A Well, most of the time at the Division C.P. which 

moved around, depending on the tactical situation. 

Q In your capacity as assistant G-2 were you familiar 

v/ith the artillery missions of the Division Artillery and to 
some extent the Corps Artillery? 

A Well, to a limited extent as to the general objectives 

of the Artillery. 

Q I show you Prosecution Exhibit 193 in evidence and 

ask you if the American Artillery fired any missions into 
the area shown on that sketch. 

A There v/ere no artillery missions fired north of the 

Pasig River at any time. 

Q By the American Artillery? 

A By the 37th Division Artillery and by the Corps 

Artillery, to the best of my knowledge, 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May we have your indulgence for a few 
moments, sir. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Will you tell us, sir, whether in 

your capacity as G-2 of 37th Division you had access to the 
records of G-2 of the 14th Corps? 

A Yes, sir. We used to see the G-2 periodic reports 

daily. 
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Q And would you be able to identify certain material that 

appeared in those records and clarify it? 

A I could probably identify some of the reports; yes, 

sir. 

Q I am reading to you an extract from page 85 of the 

M-l operations document of the 14th Corps. Are you familiar 
with that document? 

A Is that the report after action or is that the opera¬ 

tions order? 

Q That is the report after action. 

A I have not seen 14th Corps Report after action. 

Q And you are not familiar with that? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No other questions, sir. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

CAPTAIN PACE: May I ask one more question, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Do you know whether or not the 

Japanese strongly defended the area immediately north of 
the Pasig River? 

A There was no very strong defense north of the Pasig 

River. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) But did the terrain and situation 

that you found north of the Pasig River indicate a hasty 
withdrawal on the part of the war troops that had been 
there? 

A Yes. There was some indication that they had gotten 

out of there rather rapidly. 
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Q Was there any mortar fire from the American side in 

that area** 

A To the best of my knowledge we dropped no mortar fire 

in that area. 

Q Was there any air bombardment? 

A That is, no air bombardment immediately preceding 

our arrival. Now, some time before v/e may have bombed in 
the area, but I wouldn't know about that specifically. 

Q Were areas immediately south of the Pasig River sub¬ 
ject to artillery fire? 

A At what time? 

Q At any time. 

A Subsequent to February 7th, yes, sir. 

Q Any before that? 

A On the 6th but not before the 6th. 

Q Was there any aerial bombardment prior to the 6th of 

February south of the Pasig River? 

A To my knowledge, none that we had gotten ourselves. 

Q But you had — 

A We were not permitted to use any air support south 

of the Pasig River. 

Q But you wouldn't have any information relative to 

any aerial bombardment of the various Air Forces? 

A By any of the strategic Air Forces bombardment I /.ould 

have no knowledge of it. 

Q Do you have in your possession a captured Order No, 

43 dated 3 February from the Imperial Naval Defense Command 
relative to action north of the Pasig River? 

A No. I do not have such an order in my possession. 
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Q Does the office of G-2 of the 37th Division have such 

an order? 

A Any orders of that type we would have transmitted to 

higher headquarters had v:e captured them. 

Q And do you know whether or not you did capture such 

an order? 

A I don’t recognize the number. 

Q Well, if I tell you, sir, that the M-l operations on 

the part of the 14th Corps states that there was captured 
Order No. 43 dated 3 February from the Imperial Naval De¬ 
fense Command relative to demolitions north of the Pasig 
River, does that refresh your recollection as to whether any 
such order was captured? 

A No, sir; it does not. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That’s all, sir. 

FURTHER REDIRECT EXAMINATION 
Q (By Captain Pace) Major, there was an order, was 

there not, put out by Corps that no artillery or tactical 

air support would be used north of the Pasig River; is that 
right? 

A Yes, sir; we received such an order. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Nothing further. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, that 
completes a partial presentation on the part of the Pro¬ 
secution of evidence in support of the Bill of Particulars 
Nos. 15 and 25. 
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MAJOR OPINION: If the Commission please, these two 
cases, which will be tried jointly, are known as "Santa 
Rosa College" described in Bill of Particulars, Paragraph 
50, and "Santo Domingo Church," Bill of Particulars, Para¬ 
graph 53. In view of the close connection between the two 
cases, we submit them for trial to the Commission. 

Mrs. Lahoz. 

BENITA LAHOZ 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name. 

A Mrs. Benita Lahoz. 

Q Age? 

A 31. 

Q Address? 

A Nurses' Home, Psychopathic Hospital. 

Q Nationality? 

A Filipina. 

Q Where did you reside during the early part of 

February, 19*5? 

A I was in Intramuros. 

Q What part of Intramuros did you reside in? 

A San Juan de Dios Hospital. 

Q V/hen did you reside in that hospital? 

A The early part of January. 

Q Can you state the date, more or less? 

A Well, I have been working there ever since. That is 

why we had been residing there the early part of January, 
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because of the forced labor. I cannot remember vei„* well 
the date. 

Q With whom did you reside? 

A With my husband, who was a doctor in the San Juan 
de Tios Hospital. 

Q Was your husband holding any position in the hospital? 
A He was the resident physician in the hospital. 

Q During the early part of February, 194-5* was he hold¬ 
ing any other position in addition to the one that you have 
stated? 

A In the early part of February, you mean? 

Q Yes. 

It Well, he was appointed as acting director, because 
the director of the hospital was not there anymore. 

Q On or about 2 or 3 February, 194-5, did you try to 
get out from the Intramuros, you and your husband and your 
family? 

A That was February — (pause). 

Q Yes, February. 

A The 2nd? 

Q Or 3rd. 

A No, because we were not able to go out anymore, be¬ 
cause the bombing started on February 2. 

Q But did you have any intention of going out? 

A We really intended to go out that time, because it 

was Sunday the next day, but we were not able to go out 
anymore. 

q Were you prevented by sentries from going out? 

A Yes, because there v/ere sentries all throughout the 
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gates of Intramuros. 

Q On 3 or 4 February, 1945, did you hear any blastings 
in and around Intramuros? 

A Around Intramuros, yes; it was the blasting of all 
the bridges across the Pasig River. 

Q Do you mean to say that the Jones, Santa Cruz Bridge - 
A Yes. 

Q And the Ayala Bridge? 

A Yes, and Quezon Bridge. 

Q On 4 February, 194-5, were you notified by a prison 

guard, I mean by a neighborhood guard, v/ith reference to an 

order received from the City Hall? 

A Yes. 

Q What was that order? 

A He told us that there was an order from the City Hall 

that all windows should be closed, and anybody who tried to 

peep would be shot, because they might be suspected that 
they are enemy or spy or something. 

Q Did that guard tell you whose order was that? 

A No, he just told that he came from City Hall, and 
being a neighborhood leader in Intramuros he had to notify 
us in the hospital. 

Q On 5 February 1945 were you visited by two Spanish 
women in the hospital? 

A They are not exactly visitors, but they tried to seek 
refuge to the hospital. 

Q Did they tell you anything about the order, or any 
incident? 

A They told us that that night all the men were taken 
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and the women were left in their houses, so they tried to 
come to the hospital, thinking that it would be safer for 
them to stay in the hospital. 

Q Did they say where the men were taken to? 

A They didn't exactly tell us where the men were taken. 

Q Did they mention anything to you about Fort Santiago? 
A I think — yes, I think I remember that. 

Q Did they mention to you anything about Santa Rosa? 

A No, they did not tell us about it. 

Q On 6 February, did you have any Japanese visitor 
in the hospital? 

A Yes, a group of them came to us maybe around 20 to 
25 Japanese. 

Q Were there any officers with them? 

A There v/as a medical officer, and I think one was a — 

I don't know if he is a colonel or what of the army, who 
was stationed near the hospital; that was the Muralla. 

Q What did he do in the hospital? 

A They tried to inspect the hospital. 

Q Did he ask permission from anybody with respect to 

the inspection of the hospital? 

A They tried to ask my husband, then they asked my 
husband to go with them around the hospital. 

Q Did he inspect the hospital? 

A They inspected all the hospital and forced open all 

the closed rooms. 

Q What was the purpose of inspecting the hospital? 

A They said that after the inspection — they told my 

husband that they received a message that the hospital was 
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and the women were left in their houses, so they tried to 
come to the hospital, thinking that it would be safer for 
them to str.y in the hospitr.l. 

Q Did they say where the men were taken to? 

A They didn't exactly tell us where the men were taken. 

Q Did they mention anything to you about Fort Santiago? 
A I think — yes, I think I remember that. 

Q Did they mention to you anything about Santa Rosa? 

A No, they did not tell us about it. 

Q On 6 February, did you have any Japanese visitor 
in the hospital? 

A Yes, a group of them came to us maybe around 20 to 
25 Japanese. 

Q Were thore any officers with them? 

A There v/as a medical officer, and I think one was a — 

I don't know if he is a colonel or what of the army, who 
was stationed near the hospital; that was the Muralla, 

Q What did he do in the hospital? 

A They tried to inspect the hospital. 

Q Did he ask permission from anybody with respect to 

the inspection of the hospital? 

A They tried to ask my husband, then they asked my 
husband to go with them around the hospital. 

Q Did he inspect the hospital? 

A They inspected all the hospital and forced open all 

the closed rooms. 

Q What v/as the purpose of inspecting the hospital? 

A They said that after the inspection — they told my 

husband that they received a message that the hospital was 
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trying to communicate with the Americans, that that is why 
their gun emplacement in Muralla was being the target. 

Q The target of what? 

A Of the shelling of the Americans. 

Q Did they inspect the hospital? 

A They inspected the hospital. 

Q Did they find anything? 

A Unfortunately they didn't find anything. 

Q You say that there was among the officers, one officer 
who appears to be a medical officer. How do you know he 
was a medical officer? 

A Because he told us that he was a doctor. 

Q Did they tell you their rank? 

A No, but I think he was an officer. 

Q To what unit did he belong, if you know? 

A I think they are in the army, Japanese army. 

Q Nov/, please state, Mrs. Lahoz, anything that happened 
or took place since that date up to the date of 17 
February, 194-5. Please state to the Commission. 

A It was February 6 when this group of Japanese officers 
and some soldiers came to the hospital. They tried to 
inspect the hospital, and even forced open all our private 
rooms, thinking that we had some radio communication with 
the Americans. That is why they tried to be very strict 
in inspecting our place. Even the antenna of the Sisters 
of San Juan de Dios, they thought it was working but they 
saw that it was not connected. So they told my husband to 
make a list of all the employees and all the nurses and 
all the patients, because we are under — we are like 
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prisoners, end wa cannot go out of the piece without tell¬ 
ing them. Then Inter in the afternoon, the fire in 
Intramuros r?lrendy started, then this Japanese came back 
to us and he ordered us to prepare some medicine and food¬ 
stuffs and be ready to evacuate to Sonta Rosa College, That 
was the ruins of Santa Rosa College. Then about 4 o’clock 
we started to go out of the hospital, and then the fire was 
already coming towards us. Then we went to Santa Rosa 
College. When we were there it was already about 7 o'clock; 
it was very dark — 

Q Just a minute, please; pardon me. You say that you 
were ordered to evacuate. By whom were you ordered to 
evacuate? 

A By the Japanese soldiers who came to us. 

Q Was the evacuation for all the personnel, patients, 

internees of the hospital? 

A We don't know, because when we went to Santa Rosa, 
we saw the civilians there already. 

Q At the time you were ordered to evacuate, how many 
more or less patients, internees, medical attendants, 
nurses and doctors, were living in the hospital? 

A We were more than 100, I suppose; more than 100, 

Q /nd when you were ordered to evacuate, you then went 

out of the hospital? 

A Yes. 

Q Were all the patients also taken out of the hospital 
in pursuance of thpt order of evacuation? 

A Not ell of the patients, because we could not carry 
them all. The weak ones were left and were burned in the- 
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hospital. 

Q How many patients were left in the hospital which 
you could not carry? 

A About five of them. 

Q Do you remember the names of them? 

A I can't remember the names. 

Q How did you know they were five? 

A Because we already know that they were bed patients. 

Q Did you ask the permission of the Japanese officer 

in command of evacuation to take out those five patients 
from the hospital? 

A No. It was this — before they told us to evacuate, 
they did not allow the patients to be carried, but my husband 
tried to plead with them to please allow even those who 
could walk, so that those that were not able to walk were 
left there and they were burned. 

Q All right. Please proceed. When you were already 
in the Santa Rosa Collogc, what incidents have taken place? 

A When we were in Santa Rosa College — that was 
February 6, in the afternoon — there were already fires 
all over the place, and then we tried to seek shelter, but 
every now and then the Japanese would cone to us and try 
to drive us away, but we cannot do anything; we have to 
stay inside. And then the next day — that was February 
7 — we had to cook our breakfast early in the morning, so 
we tried to get water outside of Santa Rosa College. When I 
went outside I saw still two men tied on one of the posts 
near the warehouse. I don't know what that warehouse is, 
near Santa Rosa College — 
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Q How far was that post from Santa Rose College? 

A It is just the next block. 

Q More or less how many meters? 

A It was around about 10 meters from the gate of Santa 
Rosa College. 

Q On what side of Santa Rosa College, as you enter 
Santa Rosa College? 

A It is on the left side. 

Q Do you know the Domingas Building, or the Gutierrez 
Building? 

A I think it is the Gutierrez Building. I don*t know 
very well the place there in Intramuros. 

Q You mean to say only the next house immediately from 
the Santa Rosa College? 

A Yes. 

Q Please proceed. 

A And then I saw that there were two non still tied 

and still half burning, and then we went to take water — 
in coming back, I saw in the — is that a street? No, it 
is not a street; that little plaza near Santo Domingo 
Church, the one in the back. There is a small plaza there. 

Q Postigo Street, or Solano. Street? 

A It is in front of the YMCA, Navy YMCA, before. 

There is a plaza there, with an acacia tree. Then I saw 
several men tied with their hands at the back and without 
any clothes. And then I went back to Santa Rosa College to 
cook our breakfast — 

Q Now, on 8 February, 194-5, did the Japanese visit Santa 
Rosa College? 
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A February 8? 

Q Yes, 

A Yes, a group of them visited, including that medical 

officer that I saw that went to investigate in the hospital. 
Q What tine did they visit? 

A That was about n.aybe between 9 and 10 o'clock in the 
morning. 

Q What did he do there? 

A They tried to see around if all the hospital persons 
are dead, and then afterwards they told my husband that 
they would have to get the internees. 

Q Did they get the internees? 

A They got all our internees. 

Q when was that? 

A That was February 8, 

Q What time more or less? 

A Between 9 and 10 o'clock in the morning. 

Q Who were the internees taken out from the Santa Rosa 
College? 

A One was Mrs. /.da Aplin, Mr. Leo Gump, hr. Huebch, 

Mr. Kenneth Huebch, Mr. Benson, Father Von Russell, Mr. 
Mitchell, and there was another one — I cannot remember 
his name. 

Q What was the nationality of these persons you have 
mentioned? 7/ere they foreigners or Filipino? 

A They were foreigners. 

Q Do you know where these persons were taken to? 

A My husband tried to ask then where they would be 

taken, but they said they just take them somewhere and just 
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don’t worry about them. 

Q Specifically, you mentioned these- names, Kenneth 

Huebch — 

A ’’Huebch” is the pronunciation. 

Q What was his nationality? 

A He was an American. 

Q How about this Mrs. Ada Aplin; what was her nationality? 
A I think, so far as I can remember, she said she was 
French, born in France. 

Q How about this Mr. Edgar Christensen? What was his 
nationality? 

A Well, he was a civilian — (pause) 

Q How about this Leo Gump? 

A He was an American. 

Q And Father Von Russell? 

A I don't know exactly the nationality. 

Q Mr. Mitchell? 

A American. 

Q Among these internees who wore taken out from the 
hospital, were there Filipinos? 

A No, none of them. 

Q Do you know Mr. Cuevas? 

A He was Spanish, I suppose. 

Q Was he taken too? 

A He was taken with us. They thought he was an 
American. 

Q How about this Mr. Benson? 

A He is an American. 

Q Were all these persons just mentioned Internees who 
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were taken out of the hospital? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, please proceed. What happened after a while? 

A That was — (pause) 

Q After these internees were taken by the Japanese, what 

did they do with them, if you know? 

A We don't know what they did, but they just took them 
out and — 

Q After they had taken these internees, what did the 
Japanese do in the ruins of Santa Rosa College? 

A They go there once in a while to see us. 

Q On February 14, have you been visited by a Japanese 

officer who was drunk? 

A Yes. 

Q Whet did he do? 

A That was February 14 about 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
He just came inside, and he ran after us with his bayonet, 
and we can't do anything but just run around that compound, 
because we cannot go out; otherwise we are going to be — 

Q Would you say that he was chasing everybody inside 
the Santa Rosa College? 

<*A Everybody, yes • 

Q What happened with him afterwards? 

A I don't know, but he Just happened to go out, and then 

after that another officer came and asked — 

Q Just a minute, please. Did that drunken Japanese 
officer fall down while he was chasing you? 

A Yes. 

Q Was ho wounded or injured? 
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A I think he was wounded. 

Q Now then, you saw that a Japanese officer came after 
a while? 

A Yes. 

Q When that Japanese officer came, was this drunken 
Japanese officer still there inside? 

A No, he was not there anymore. 

Q V/hat did this Japanese officer do? 

A He tried to ask us if anybody tried to hit this drunk 
officer, because he left us the cover of his bayonet inside 
the ruins. 

Q What was the answer to that question? 

A ?'ell, we said we don't know, because he was drunk and 

he used to fall because he was chasing us; he used to tumble 
down. 

Q On February 17, 1945, about 2 o'clock in the morning, 
what happened in the Santa Rosa. College ruins? 

A About 2 o'clock we heard shouts of women outside. I 
mean outside, because it is a little bit far from our house 
where we take shelter. Then afterwards one of our attendants 
came to us and he said, "Doctor, you are wanted by the 
Japanese." 

Q The name of that attendant? 

A I can't remember exactly what is her name, but she 
was one of our attendants. And then after that, I tried 
wake up ny husband and told him that the Japanese were hero, 
trying to ask for him, so he put on his shoes right a.wr.y, 
then he called his other companions and they went outside. 

And after that we did not sec ecch other anymore, because 
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they were taken out of the ruins already. 

Q When did that take place? 

A February 17, about 2 o'clock in the morning. 

Q Was your husband with companions or was he alone? 

A He was with his companions. 

Q ' r hat were the names of the companions? 

A Doctor Noriega, who is another resident in our hospital, 

and Doctor Corrales, who is a private practitioner, a dentist 
who tried to seek refuge in the hospital, and three other 
attendants, boy attendants. 

Q Do you know ILt. Urrutia? 

A Yes. 

Q "'hat was h<?? 

A He was the husband of one of our patients. 

Q Was he an attendant or — 

A He volunteered as an attendant during the — when we 
were there in Santa Rosa already. 

Q How about this .Conrado Pili? 

A He is a patient, but he volunteered as an attendant 
also. 

Q And you said that the six of these persons, including 
your husband, were taken out. Who was that Japanese officer 
who took them out of the college? Was he the sane one who 
has been visiting your place? 

A No, I think they belonged to the navy, because they 
had a different uniform, black — something like black — 
and they had long beards. 

Q Did not the Japanese tell those persons taken out by 
them where they were taking them to? 


A No, they didn't tell us anything. 

Q Now then, did your husband and his companions come 
back? 

A No, only Mr. Urrutia was able to cone to the Santa 
Rosa. 

Q When did he come to Santa Rosa ruins? 

A Pie came the next morning already, about 7 o'clock in 

the morning. 

Q 7/as Nr. Urrutia wounded or unscratchcd? 

A He was wounded. Pie had three bayonet wounds in the 
buttocks. 

Q Did you have an opportunity to see him and talk to 
him? 

A Yes, I was able to talk to him. 

Q Where? 

A In the ruins already. 

Q Of Santa Rosa College? 

A Santa Rosa College. 

Q What conversation did you have with him? 

A I asked him where they were taken, and he said that 
they were — 

Q Speak a little louder; face the Commission. 

A I asked him where they were taken, and he told me that 

they were taken to Santo Domingo Church. That is just in 
front of Santa Rosa College. And then I asked him also if 
he saw how ny husband died, and he said, "Yes, I saw him, 
and he was bayoneted and he died instantly. Then afterwards, 
they bayoneted me also in the back and I fell because I 
fainted and they thought I was dead already, so they did not 
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come to bayonet me again." So that next morning he was 
able to crawl to Santa Rosa College and ask for treatment 
and give him wpter. 

Q Hiat did you do after you received this news from Kr. 
Urrutia, with respect to the death of your husband? 

A Well, I tried to ask a favor from that Japanese by 
the name of — 

Q Wait a minute, please. Did you yourself, or send 
somebody else to ascertain the death of your husband? 

A That day I asked one of our attendants. 

Q What was her name, or what was the name? 

A I forgot the name. 

Q Was it a female or male? 

A A female attendant, beepuse we had no more male at 

that time. I asked her to please go around and see if she 
can trace any blood or something that -- or she can see that 
they ere all there inside the Santo Domingo Church, because 
I suspected already that they must be there, because before 
that we heard that several persons were killed inside the 
Santo Domingo Church. 

Q And what did that female attendant do after she was 
requested by you? 

A Sho went to Santo Dominto Church, then when she came 
back she told me, "Yes, Mrs; your husband is there. Ke is 
dead." 

Q And on the 19th day of February, 194-5, what did you 
do with regards to the body of your husband? 

A I tried — I asked the favor from that Lieutenant 
Takahashi to please accompany us to Santo Domingo Church to 
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take the body and be buried. 

Q Who is that Lieutenant Takahnshi? 

A He was a frequent visitor to Santa Rosa College. He 
said he is an officer in the arny. 

Q Was he a pure-bred Japanese or a half-bred Japanese? 

A He told us that his mother was a Filipina and his 

father was a Japanese. 

Q Did he speak Tagalog or in English? 

A He can speak Tagalog and English. 

Q Was he sympathetic to you and to the hospital internees 
and patients? 

A Not exactly sympathetic, but if we ask him something 
he tried to do also what he can for us. 

Q You -say you asked him for permission to bury your 
husband? 

A Yes. 

Q Did he grant that permission? 

A He told us to wait and he will ask first his high 
officer, and then later on ho came back and he told us to 
go with him. 

Q And did he come back? 

A Yes. 

Q As promised? 

A Ho did. 

Q Were you given permission to bury your husbc?nd? 

A Yes, we wore. 

Q What did you do then, after a. while? 

A On the 19th, in the morning, he came back and then he 

told, us to bring along about 15 women with us tc help in 
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take the body and be buried. 

Q Who is that Lieutenant Taknhashi? 

A He was a frequent visitor to Santa Rosa College. He 
said he is an officer in the arny. 

Q Was he a pure-bred Japanese or a half-bred Japanese? 

A He told us that his mother was a Filipine and his 

father was a Japanese. 

Q Did he speak Tagalog or in English? 

A He can speak Tagalog and English. 

Q Was he sympathetic to you and to the hospital internees 
and patients? 

A Not exactly sympathetic, but if we ask him something 
he tried to do also what he can for us. 

Q You say you asked him for permission to bury your 
husband? 

A Yes. 

Q Did he grant that permission? 

A He told us to wait and he will ask first his high 
officer, and then later on he came back and he told us to 
go with him. 

(J And did he come back? 

A Yes. 

Q As promised? 

A He did. 

Q Were you given permission to bury your husband? 

A Yes, we were. 

Q Whrt did you do then, after a while? 

A On the 19th, in the morning, he came back and then he 

told us to bring along about 15 women with us to help in 
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burying our dend, so we went out and we took the body of 
my husband and the rest of his companions to be buried. 

Then after that he told us to bury all the dead that were 
dead near the compound of Santo Domingo, and we saw around 
30 dend women and children. One was beheaded; one of the 
women that we sew was beheaded. She was around 20 to 25 
years old. 

Q You say one woman was beheaded? 

A Yes. 

Q Was her head entirely cut off from her body? 

A Yes, it was separated from her body. And then we saw 

another woman that was with her clothes raised until the 
waist and her legs all swollen and her part was still bleeding. 
Then after that, we tried to bury all those dead — 

Q You say that her "part" was bleeding? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you please state more specifically? You mean to 
say that her genital organs — 

A Yes. 

Q — were oozing blood? 

A Yes, her genital organs was oozing blood. 

Q Was it wounded? 

A I can’t see, because it was swftllen already. 

Q Please proceed. 

A Then after that, we tried to bury all the dead. V<? 

Just Dut them inside the dugouts that were built by the 
Japanese around the compound of Santo Domingo. And after 
that, they told us to go back in the ruins. 

Q How many bodies, more or less, were buried by you and 
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your companions that day? 

A Oh, we buried around 30 bodies, women and children. 

Q Were there still bodies still unburied when you left 
the premises? 

A I don't know exactly if there were still bodies. 

Q You mentioned about Santo Domingo Church; will you 
please state to the Commission hov; far was Santo Domingo 
Church from Santa Rosa College? 

A It is just right in front of Santa Rosa College. 

Q The entrance, the main entrance of the Santo Domingo 

Church — to what building was it facing? 

A It was facing the main street in Juan Luna, the main 
entrance of Santo Domingo. 

Q On the right side of the Santo Domingo main entrance, 
in going out from the church, where was Santa Rosa College? 

A On the right side. 

Q Now, please proceed. After you had returned, what did 
you do? 

A We stayed in the ruins. We stayed in the ruins for 
almost a week after that. 

Q And Japanese visited you again during that time? 

A Oh, they come now and then, especially at night. 

Q Did they take out some women from the ruins of Santa 

Rosa College? 

A They took several women already, and then they take 
by families. 

Q 7/ere there shelters Inside the Santa Rosa College? 

A Not exactly shelter, but those huts that were built 
by the women with galvanized iron. 
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Q Were there any females wounded inside Santa Rosa 
College ruins? 

A Yes, there were many wounded. 

Q Who wounded them and where were they wounded? 

A They were wounded — during that night that my husband 
was taken, there were several wounded, that were bayoneted 
also. They came to us for treatment, efcljfsmt ten of them, 
with bayonet wounds. 

Q At the time your husband was taken, and his companions 
were taken, by the Japanese, how many Japanese were there? 

A Where? 

Q From Santa Rosa College ruins? 

A I don’t know exactly how many Japanese were there. 

Q Were there many? 

A I think so, because every now and then different 
groups cone insid.e Santa Rosa. 

Q V/as there any Japanese officer with the group? 

A Yes, that Takahashi was also there. 

Q To what unit did this Takahashi belong? 

A He said he was the artillery. 

Q Was he an army officer or a navy officer? 

A Army officer. 

17.J0R OPINION: That is all. You may cross-examine. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately 10 minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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Q Were there any females wounded inside Santa Rosa 
College ruins? 

A Yes, there were many wounded. 

Q Who wounded then and where were they wounded? 

A They were wounded — during that night that ny husband 

was taken, there were several wounded, that were bayoneted 
also. They cane to us for treatment, (fclymt ten of them, 
with bayonet wounds. 

Q At the time your husband was taken, and his companions 
were taken, by the Japanese, how many Japanese were there? 

A Where? 

Q From Santa. Rosa College ruins? 

A I don't know exactly how many Japanese were there. 

Q v'ere there many? 

A I think so, because every now and then different 
groups cone inside Santa Rosa. 

Q Vitos there any Japanese officer with the group? 

A Yes, that Takahashi was also there. 

Q To what unit did this Takahashi belong? 

A He said ho was the artillery. 

Q Was he an army officer or a navy officer? 

A Army officer. 

L/.JOR OPINION: That is all. You nay cross-examine. 
GENER/.L REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately 10 minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 
Proceed. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Was there any shell fire in 

Intramuros? 

A There was continuous shelling. 

Q There was shell fire? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you notice that the shelling was causing fires 

to start? 

A Yes. 

Q In the latter part of January did you hear that the 

Japanese were urging the civilians residing in Intramuros 
to leave that place? 

A No. We did not hear anything like that. 

Q During that time did the Japanese distribute rice to 

members of the civilian population? 

A Do you mean when we were in Santa Rosa College? 

Q Before that. 

A No. They did not distribute any rice in Intramuros. 

Q Do I understand that they distributed rice after you 

were in Santa Rosa College? 

A When we v/ere in Santa Rosa College this Takahashi 

tried to give us several sacks of rice to be given to the 
civilians. 

Q And he did give you several sacks of rice? 

A Yes, he did. 

Q And you received no rice prior to that time? 

A No. 
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Q Were you in Intramuros on the 25th of February? 

A I was not there any more. 

Q When did you leave Intramuros? 

A February 23rd. 

Q How did you get out? 

A We were taken by the American soldiers across the 

river already. 

Q On the 23rd of February? 

A Yes. 

Q While you were in Intramuros do you recall hearing a 

broadcast from the Americans to the Japanese inside Intra¬ 
muros? 

A No, we didn’t hear anything. 

i? I mean not a radio broadcast but loud speakers which 

broadcast an appeal to the Japanese to surrender. 

A No, we didn't hear anything. 

0 You say that the Japanese you saw were members of the 
Navy? 

A Those that took my husband, I suppose, were from the 

Navy because they wore different uniforms. They wore black 
— black suits and they had long beards. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That’s all. 

(Witness excused) 
SISTER NELLY de JESUS VIRATA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name, age and 

other personal circumstances. 
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A My name is Sister Nelly de Jesus Virata, Sister Nurse 

of San Juan de Dios Hospital. 

Q Age? 

A 33 years old. 

Q Address? 

A My address is in 277 General Solano, San Miguel, 

Manila, Singian Clinic. 

Q Nationality? 

A Filipina. 

Q Where were you residing on 7 February 1945 and prior 

to there? 

A I was in Intramuros in San Juan de Dios Hospital. 

Q You were then a Sister Nurse of that hospital during 

that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you were taken to the Santa Rosa College by order 

of the Japanese officers of the Japanese armed forces? 

A Yes, sir. They went there early in the morning and 

ordered us to leave the hospital, 

o And you left the hospital? 

A We didn't leave at once the hospital. Fe stayed the 

whole day then. They told us that only the employees of 
the hospital must leave the hospital, leaving the patients 
behind; but we fight for it. We told them that we were 
in that place not for anything but the patients. 

Q How many patients were there there at the time? 

A There v/ere all around more than 120 in the hospital 

patients. 

Q I am just speaking about patients alone. How many 
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more or less were there? 

A I think the patients are around 90. 

Q 90? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And haw about the hospital attendants? Hov; many were 

there? 

A We have more than 45 hospital attendants; between 45 
and 50. 

Q Hov/ many resident physicians were there in the hos¬ 

pital': 

A We had two medical physicians, one dentist and one 

chemist. 

Q How many patients who were foreigners? 

A We had six in all national patients; I mean to say, 

those white patients. 

Q Were there any internees in the hospital? 

A There were internee patients. They came from Santa 

Tomas College. 

Q Because of the order that was given to leave the 

hospital did you take all these patients, internees? 

A We tried our best to bring them all, only in my de¬ 

partment there were four bed patients left behind. 

Q Were they tubercular patients? 

A They were all tubercular patients. 

Q What was the condition of their health at the time 

you left the hospital? 

A They v/ere all v/eak because they lacked food and 

medicines. 

Q All of you left the hospital, did you? 
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A We did except the four bed patients that I have in my 
ward • 

Q Can you name those four bed patients? 

A I can’t exactly now remember their names, but they 
are three males and one female. 

Q You say that they were left there v/hen you left the 
hospital? 

A We didn't intend to leave them. We came back pur¬ 
posely for them because we wanted to carry our patients along 
with us. We carried two patients on our shoulder, but the 
Japanese in guard of the hospital didn't allow us to enter 
any more. 

Q What happened with them? 

A They were burned alive. 

Q How do you know that? 

A Because the next day after the hospital was burned 
we came back to look for something that we could get for 
the use of other emergencies. We found them all dark like 
charcoal, as a sign that they are burned. 

Q V/hen did you arrive at the ruins of Santa Rosa College? 
A We arrive on the evening of February 6th between 5*30 
and 6:00 in the evening. 

Q What happened in the Santa Rosa College, if anything 
happened, while you were in that college? 

A Leaving the hospital of San Juan de Dios we were 
guided by the Japanese to that ruin of Santa Rosa College 
and we were told to stay there. We were begging the guide 
if we could leave Intramuros, but he said we cannot and we 
have to stay inside. So we were taken and we stayed in the 
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ruins of Santa Rosa College. 

Q While you were in Santa Rosa College did the Japanese 

take any group of persons who came from the San Juan de Dios 
Hospital? 

A They did. They did come and they took — First of 

all, it v/as noontime of February 8th. They took all our 
internee patients, 
o How many were they? 

A They were seven in all, 

Q Were they foreigners or Filipinos? 

A They v/ere all foreigners. 

0 Showing you this statement marked Prosecution's 

Exhibit 207 for identification, will you please state if 
you know that statement? 

A Yes, sir. I know this. 

0 Whose statement is that? 

A That is my statement. 

Q There are lists of names of internee patients, 

attendants and helpers of the hospital numbering 40. Will 
you please read silently these names and tell if you still 
remember that they were forming a part of the group of 
evacuees of the San Juan dc Dios Hospital? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, with duo deference to the Com¬ 
mission and solely for the protection of the Defense, we 
wish to object to this. This witness is on the stand 
and counsel is attempting apparently to use a statement 
of the witness who is on the stand and through this in¬ 
direct method nutting portions of that statement into the 
record. We object to that, sir. 
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MAJOR OPINION* Sirs, we don't specifically know what 
is the legal objection of Defense Counsel. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is it your purpose merely to give 
her this list to enable her to refresh her memory? 

MAJOR OPINION: No, sir. This exhibit will entirely 
be submitted as part of our evidence, but the question speaks 
exclusively on the listed names of patients and hospital atten¬ 
dants as well as internees to refresh the memory of the wit¬ 
ness, because it is her own statement given at a time when 
she had a fresh recollection. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you propose to introduce the 
entire statement? 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We see no particular benefit to 
having her do it twice. Do you have some reason for doing 
so? 

MAJOR OPINION: Sir, it is only for the purpose, as 
I said, of identifying names. That’s why our question 
exclusively refers to the names listed on it. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, may I point out that the Commission 
has already ruled on this question in the case of a previous 
witness where a similar attempt was made and the Commission 
quite correctly ruled it out. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If you are just seeking to refresh 
her memory there is no objection. You may proceed. 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes, sir. That is the purpose, sir. 

Will you read the question, sir° 

(Question read) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Specifically, please, referring 
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to page 2 of Exhibit 207 on the upper portion of said page 
there is a list of names of internee patients, their ages 
and their nationalities. Were they taken out of the 
Santa Rosa College wings’ 

A Yes, sir. They were all taken out on the noontime 

of February 8, 1945. 

Q By whom? 

A By the Japanese. 

Q Who were the Japanese? 

A With an officer and four soldiers. 

Q Do you know where they were taken to? 

A We were not told where they were taken, but they were 

taken out of the wing of Santa Rosa College. 

Q In the lower part of page 2 of said exhibit there is 

also a list of names of attendants and helpers of the hos¬ 
pital. You have just read their names. V/ill you please 
tell the Commission if the persons named therein had been 
taken out also from Santa Rosa College wings? 

A These persons were all our hospital boys and helpers. 

They were all taken on the 10th of February, 1945. 

Q At what time? 

A In the morning after breakfast. 

Q By whom? 

A By the Japanese with an officer also. V/e asked the 

Japanese where they will be taken and they told us that they 
will use them only to dig up their trenches, but the whole 
day pass — 

Q What trenches, please? 

A The trenches of the Japanese. That's what they answered. 
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Being in charge of all the male patients I was interested what 
was going to be done to my patients. So I take the pain of 
asking the Japanese officer where those patients will be 
taken, because some of them are weak, some of them have 
vomited blood. But yet they were all taken instead. 

Q Did you see these persons after a while? 

A They didn't come back any more with the exception of 

the two patients, a Chinese and a Filipino, who came back 
the next day early morning around 5*00 o'clock. 

Q What were their names? 

A They came to me running with bayoneted wounds in their 

body, I asked them where they had been, because the Japa¬ 
nese took them. That was the day before they came. And 
they told me that they were all locked up in Fort Santiago, 
distributed in the different cells; some were bayoneted and 
others were burned. I don't know the rest they said. 

Q After the conversation you had with these two patients 

what happened in the Santa Rosa College? 

A The Japanese every now and then used to visit the 

vicinity. Sometimes they used to come from tents to tents, 
because wc- have no buildings at all. V’e used the galvanized 
iron in the buildings as our tents. V'e can't do anything. 

Te have to submit. And then on the 17th of February at 
midnight our medical doctors were taken. 

Q Who were the names? Who are they? 

A They were Dr. Manuel Lahoz, being the chief physician, 

supposed to be the chief physician at the time; Dr. Cecilio 
Noriega, another assistant; Mr. Luis Urrutia, a dentist; 

Dr. Leandro Corrales and Lazaro Cordero, and one patient, 
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Mr. Conrado Pill. 

Q Did you sec them after a while? 

A We saw them but they were dead, with the exception of 

Mr. Luis Urrutia who came to us the next day groaning with 
wounds in his body, 

Q Did you help to bury the bodies of these physicians 

you have just mentioned? 

A I did. 

Q Did you see any other bodies besides the bodies of 

the hospital doctors or attendants? 

A We saw plenty. We saw women and children dead, 

lying dead among the ruins of Santa Domingo Church, 

Q Did you see any woman whose dress was raised up to 

the waist* 

A We did see it. 

Q How many women* 

A Several. 

Q On the 10th of February, 1945 did you see any 

civilians hanging by the neck from an electric light post? 

A I saw four civilians, male. Some are naked, others 

were only in short carsoncillos, we call it. They were all 
hanging from the post dead. 

Q Was it an electric post? 

A No. They were tied by the rope. The post that 

they use is the electric post. 

0 Were they still living or dead when you saw them? 

A They were dead already when I saw them, 

o Did you see who hung them? 

A I didn't see. I saw them only hanging. 
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Q On the 12th of February, 1945 did you see any Fili¬ 

pino civilians stripped of their clothing? 

A Yes, sir. We were — It was around 9*«00 o’clock 

in the morning. I was accompanied by some girls and one 
sister. We were digging water in a dugout. It is not a 
well but it is a dugout where we could get some water for 
our drinking. On our way we saw two male civilians being 
overtaken by Japanese officers. They were caught, they 
were undressed, and then their hands were tied at the back 
and they were tied to the post of one of the burning buil¬ 
dings on the right side of the ruins of Santa Rosa College. 

Q What happened to those two? 

A They were burned alive. 

Q How do you know that? 

A We were there. We were watching until they were 

finished burning. 

Q Was there any Japanese soldier? 

A Yes, sir. They v/ere watching with a fixed bayonet 

Q Were the two Filipinos able to get out from the place 

of burning? 

A They were not able because they were tied. Their 

hands were tied at the back, their body; their chests were 
tied to the posts. * 

MAJOR OPINION: That's all. We would like to intro¬ 
duce in evidence Exhibit 207. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we object. We understood that 
when the examination was permitted to continue after our 
last objection counsel for the Prosecution stated in answer 
to a question from the Commission that the purpose of using 
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the statement was merely to refresh the witness' recollection. 
We object to the introduction of this statement, Sirs. 

MAJOR OPINION: Sirs, please, our offer is just that 
207 as a part of our testimony in support of the listed 
names. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is precisely what we object to. 
Apparently it is now stated that this is not offered merely 
to refresh the witness 1 recollection, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there anything in this document 
which is material and which has not been covered by oral 
testimony of the witness? 

MAJOR OPINION: Nothing, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There seems, then, to be no neces¬ 
sary purpose to its introduction and it is therefore excluded 
from the record. 

MAJOR OPINION: That's all. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused) 

MAJOR OPINION: That concludes our evidence in so far 
as Bill of Particular No. 50 is concerned. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense have any cross 
examination? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

ROSALINDA ANDOY 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Gojuncgo: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

MAJOR OPINION: Do you believe in God? 
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THE WITNESS : Yes. 

MAJOR OPINION: Do you confess? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

MAJOR OPINION: Do you know that to tell a lie is 
a sin and it is punished by our Lord that you may be sent 
to Jail? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

0 (By Major Opinion) What is your name? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, before we begin may we know upon 
what items of the Bill of Particulars this testimony is to 
be offered? 

MAJOR OPINION: 53, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: 53? 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Major Opinion) Your name? 

A My name is Rosalinda Andoy. 

Q Age? 

A 11. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A Torres Refugee Home. 

Q Before Intramuros was burned where were you living? 

A I was in our home. 

Q Where was that? 

A 53 Magallanes Street. 

Q Intramuros ? 

A Yes, sir. 

n When did you leave your house on 53 Magallanes? 

A I cannot remember. 
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Q Was it in the afternoon or in the morning’ 

A In the afternoon, 

Q Where did you go? 

A (No response) 

Q Was that near a cathedral? 

A At the church; Manila Cathedral, 

Q Who ordered you to leave your house and go to the 
Manila Cathedral? 

A The Japanese, 

0 Did you go to the Manila Cathedral as ordered by the 

Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you accompanied or alone? 

A We were many. 

Q Who were your companions' 

A We were many. My mother, my father, and my aunties. 

Q Did you have any brothers there? 

A No, sir. 

q Sisters? 

A No, sir, 

Q And at what time did you arrive at the Manila Cathedral? 

A It was during the afternoon, but I cannot remember the 

time. 

Q Was it dark or clear day yet? 

A Still quite clear. 

Q How many days did you stay in the Manila Cathedral? 

A Only one day. 

Q From the Manila Cathedral where were you taken? 

A At the Santa Rosa Church. 








* 
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Q Please repeat again the answer. My question is, 
where were you taken from the Manila Cathedral? 

A At Santa Rosa. 

Q When did you arrive in Santa Rosa? Was it night 
time or day time? 

A In the afternoon. 

Q Who were your companions? 

A Our entire family. 

Q How about your father, was he with you? 

A He was no more with us. 

Q Why? Where was your father? 

A He was killed by the Japanese. 

Q Where was your father when he was killed? 

(The witness began to weep.) 

Q Where was your father when he was killed? 

A He was killed in Fort Santiago. 

Q From where was he taken? 

A At the church, the Manila Cathedral. 

Q When you were assembled with your mother and aunts 
in the Manila Cathedral? 

A Yes. 

Q From the Santa Rosa College were you taken out? 

A Yes. 

Q Where were you taken? 

A We were taken to Santa Rosa College. 

Q My question is, were you taken out from Santa Rosa 
College? 

A Yes. 

Q Where were you taken? 
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A We were ordered to go to Santo Domingo. 

Q Who ordered you? 

A The Japanese. 

Q How many were these Japanese? 

A I could not count them. 

Q How many of you were taken to Santo Domingo? 

A The entire family. 

Q ’What happened while you were being taken to Santo 

Domingo? 

A Our homes were burned. 

Q Now, you say that you were taken out of Santa Rosa 
College and marched to Santo Domingo. Why were you 
taken out from that college and led to Santo Domingo? 

A Because the houses of the village were already 

burned. 

Q What happened in Santo Domingo when you arrived 
at that place? 

A Right away we were thrown some grenades. 

Q By whom? 

A The Japanese. 

Q Were you able to enter into the Santo Domingo 
Church as you were being led to that place? 

A No more. 

Q Did the Japanese tell you how to enter Santo 
Domingo? 

A No. 

Q Were you grouped by the Japanese? 

A Yes. 

Q Did the Japanese tell you how many must compose a 
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group? 

A No. 

Q Did the Japanese tell you only three of you would 
get into the Santo Domingo Church? 

A No, sir. 

Q Where is your mother now? 

A She is no more. 

Q Why? 

A She was killed by the Japanese. 

Q Where was your mother when she was killed? 

A Right there at Santo Domingo. 

Q Inside or outside of the church? 

A Inside. 

Q How do you know she was killed by the Japanese? 

A She was beside me. 

Q How about you, were you wounded? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who wounded you? 

A The Japanese. 

Q With what weapon were you wounded? 

A Bayonet. 

Q How many wounds did you sustain? 

A Thirty-eight wounds. 

Q Who was the companion of your mother when she was 
bayoneted? 

A We were three, including me. 

Q What was the name of the third one? 

A Salin. 

Q Now, you say that you have sustained 38 wounds. 






On what parts of your body were you wounded? 

A In different parts of my body. 

Q On your left arm did you sustain any wound? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you please show to the Commission that left 
arm and tell the Commission how many wounds there are? 

A (Exhibiting left arm) Ten wounds. 

Q And how about your right arm, did you sustain any 
wound at that time? 

A Yes, 3ir. 

Q Do you have any scars on that arm? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many? 

A Four. 

Q Will you please show the Commission that right 

arm? 

(The witness exhibited her right arm.) 

Q Were you wounded in the chest? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you please show the Commission the scars on 
your chest? 

(The witness raised her dress and exhibited por¬ 
tions of her body.) 

Q Did you count how many scars there are? 

A I cannot remember now. 

Q All right. On your abdomen did you suffer any 

wound? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you please show to the Commission the scar of 








your wound on the abdominal portions, region? 

(The witness exhibited scars on her abdomen.) 

Q As a result of that wound in your abdominal region, 
did your intestines protrude, or come out? 

A Yes, my intestine come out. 

Q Did you suffer any wound in your back? 

A Yes. 

Q How many wounds were there? 

A Only one, sir. 

Q Will you please show the Commission that wound in 
your back? 

(The witness exhibited her back.) 

Q And your legs, how many wounds did you sustain? 

A Five, sir. 

Q Before your mother died did she tell you anything? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did she tell you? 

A She cautioned me to be always good. 

Q Did she tell you that she was dying then? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did you sleep that night? 

A At Santo Domingo. 

Q By the side of your mother? 

A Beside my mother. 

Q Was she dead already then, when you slept with 
her? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, when did you get out from the Santo Domingo 


Church? 






A Already in the morning. 

Q V/hile you were inside Santo Domingo Church and by 
the side of your mother, did you sec any child tossed 
up in the air and received with the bayonet as it came 
down? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Did you know who that boy or baby was? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q What was the name of the baby? 

A Totoy. 

Q How old was the baby? 

A About three months, sir, 

Q Who tossed him up in the air? 

A The Japanese, 

Q Who received him with the bayonet? 

A The Japanese also. 

Q The some Japanese who threw him up? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Was the boy wounded? 

A Yes, sir, 

MAJOR OPINION; That is all, 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions, 

(Witness excused) 

ROSA CALALANG , 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Lavengco, was ex¬ 
amined and testified through the interpreter as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name. 

A (Through the Interpreter) Rosa Calalang. 
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Q Age? 

A Thirty-two. 

Q Address? 

A 2462 Tindalo Street. 

Q On the 14th of February, 1945, were you in Santo 
Domingo Church? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know Doctor Corrales? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see him in that place? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see him while he was wounded? 

A We didn't see, but we saw him wounded, dead beside 
us. 

Q Did you hear him utter a word at that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was he saying? 

A "Please help me, rest my head. I could hardly 
breathe. Please help me, rest my head; I could hardly 
breathe." 

Q Did you see him after awhile when he was dead — 
or alive, still alive? 

A I saw him dead already. 

Q In the following morning of that day did you see 
a man tied to a post of a burning warehouse? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was he male or female? 

A A male. 

Q Was he dead? 
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A Already dead. 

Q Who hanged him, do you know? 

A The Japanese. 

Q How do you know? 

A I saw them. 

Q When he v/as being hanged did you see the Japanese 
hang him? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see another man tied at the elbow, also 
hanging to a tree? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V/as he female or male? 

A Male. 

Q How old v/as he? 

A He was in his teens, about 18. 

Q Did you see any Japanese push a man toward a burn¬ 
ing building? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know that man? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know the mother of that man? 

A I know the mother of that man. 

Q What happened with that man who was being pushed 
to the burning place? 

A He died. 

Q Of burning, or of wounds? 

A He died because of burn. 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions, sir. 

(Witness excused.) 
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MAJOR OPINION: That concludes our evidence, sir, 
with respect to these chr.rges in 53 • 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That concludes your evidence on 
Items 50 end 53? 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission v;ill be in recess 
for approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution may proceed. 

SERGEANT GRACIANO CASTRO 

celled ns n witness on beholf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined end testified ns follows: 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, we are now 
about to present testimony with reference to the items 
covered by Bill of Particulars No. 52 and Supplemental 
Bill of Particulars No, 68, both dommonly referred to as 
“Fort Santiago." 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, 
please? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, night we have a moment to check 
on this Particular that is in the new Bill? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may. 

CAPTAIN REEL: If the Court please, on 68 we have 
not yet prepared for that particular specification. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS-’ The Prosecution is reminded the 
Commission directed there be coordination between the 
Prosecution and Defense with respect to the Bills of 
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Particular to be handled by date, so that this would not 
happen. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, I have been submitting a list to 
counsel for the Defense each day, concerning these cases 
which we intend to take up. These cases were on yester¬ 
day's list, that we did not reach yesterday ‘ y I had an 
agreement with counsel that this would be taken up. The 
two particulars both relate to Fort Santiago. One covers 
one period, and the other covers the end of that period 
on to the period covered by the change. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: When was notice given to counsel 
that Item No, 68 would be covered yesterday? 

MAJOR KEFIR: I don't recall now, sir. I thought it 
was on last Saturday, was it not? 

COLONEL CLARKE: We received a list marked "Monday, 
5 November 194-5," at which time I told Major Kerr I would 
check it over and then check up with him. We haven't had 
time to do that, sir. We came in late on it, then we ran 
into this Lapus witness on Saturday and v/e spent all the 
week-end working on that particular witness' testimony. 

V/e haven't had time to take any of these that are marked 
in this list: 68, 97, 77, 89, and 100. 

MAJOR KERR: Well, sir, if the Commission so de¬ 
sires, we will take these cases up at a later time, al¬ 
though I am frank to say that there is a limit to the 
delay that v/e can bear on this. We can go ahead with 
other cases that are in the original Bill of Particulars. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any reason why you can¬ 
not proceed with No. 52? 
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MAJOR KERR: Well, sir, that breaks the case exactly 
in half, and I think it would be confusing to the 
Commission, and it would be unsatisfactory to the 
Prosecution to handle the case in that manner. V/e would 
like very much to present it all at one time. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, these Bills 
of Particular are broken In that way. Had they been in 
the original bill, v/e would have been ready for them, sir. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Hot; long now has the defense had 
this Supplemental Bill of Particulars? Is it not ten days? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Friday before the 29th, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In order to avoid a condition such 
as this, the Commission authorized counsel two additional 
assistants. Have they been utilized? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Sir? Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In order to avoid a condition such 
as this the Commission authorized counsel two additional 
assistants. Have they been utilized? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. One has been. The other 
one reported in and went to the hospital that afternoon, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission would have provided 
a substitute. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Commission please, I don’t 
know whether you realize or not that we have been working 
on this night and day. V/e don’t have time to do anything, 
Y/hen this man went into the hospital on us we found it out 
late that night. We sent the other man out to work and 
we haven't had time to request anybody to replace him. 

These men are not lawyers. They are taking the state¬ 
ments as best they can. They cannot take them as fast 
as some of the Defense Counsel would take them. If v/e were 
given a certain amount of time we would be ready and pre¬ 
pared to go through the entire testimony at that time, 
sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will insist that 
counsel have adequate time to prepare the Defense and we 
are most eager to proceed expeditiously. If we eliminate 
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the two items you have placed before us for presentation 
today, do you have other witnesses with which you can 
proceed? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. It does handicap us but we 
will proceed, sir. We had not anticipated doing so now, 
but we can do so. 

May we inquire, sir, as to when the Defense will be 
ready to proceed with these other cases? Frankly, sir, it 
took the War Crimes Commission some three months to investi¬ 
gate these natters and I cannot conceive of the Defense 
undertaking a similar investigation with any less period 
of time. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let the Commission answer that. 

Wo realize the tremendous task which we placed upon the 
Defense and with which they are faced and it is our deter¬ 
mination to give them the timo they require. We ask that 
no time be wasted and wc feel confident that you will not 
waste any, and we will sec- to it that you get tine to pre¬ 
pare your Defense. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Therefore the Prosecution is 
directed to proceed with other items. 

MAJOR KERR: Could we have an understanding at this 
time as to when we may take up Fort Santiago? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Which is that? Which number? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: These two. 

MAJOR KERR: I might say, sir, that we have American 
officers who are scheduled to leave with a Division, we 
understand very soon, who are essential witnesses in this 
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cp.se, I should like to put it on just as soon as Defense 
Counsel can be prepared to their own satisfaction. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is rather of the 
impression that you ought to be able to proceed v/ith one 
item today. It nay not be tho smoothest way of presenting 
it, but the Commission can separate the two and later link 
then together. What would be the objection to proceeding 
with the first item today? 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the only thought was to avoid con¬ 
fusion and to make a continuous and clearer record. How¬ 
ever, if it is the Commission^ preference we would be very 
glad to proceed now v/ith that portion of the Fort Santiago 
incidents which relate to or are covered by 52. V/e are 
prepared to do that now, sir, 

COLONEL CLARKE: Satisfactory to us, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed v/ith Item 52. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I would 
like to point out that Item 52 covers the latter part of the 
period which would have been presented with those items 
under consideration at this time. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, 
please? 

A Graciano Castro. 

Q How old are you? 

A I am 32 years old, sir. 

Q What is your position at the present time? 

A I am Sergeant in the Philippine Army, sir. 

Q Located in Manila? 

A (No response) 
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Q Are you stationed in Manila? 

A G-2 Section, Headquarters, Philippine Army, sir; APO 

501. 

Q I show you a document consisting of three pages marked 

for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 208 and ask you 
if you can state what that is. First, the first page. 

A This is the sketch of Fort Santiago, sir. 

Q What is the second page' 

A The second page is the index or the legend of the 

sketch, sir. 

Q And the third page? 

A The third page is the continuation of the details of 

the said sketch, sir. 

Q By whom was that sketch made? 

A This sketch, sir, was made by me. 

Q Upon what information did you act when you drew that 

sketch? 

A The information was gathered from my little stay in 

Fort Santiago for two days. A very great help was gotten 
by Captain Torres of G-2 Section and Lieutenant Salagisten 
who supplied maps and who told me he stayed there for seven 
months. 

Q Did you also use a handbook? 

A I also used — I was also given a map which con¬ 

tains the City of Manila wherein the Fort Santiago is 
identified. 

Q Does that sketch truly represent the condition of 

Fort Santiago as it was in February of this year? 

A According to information, sir, according to those 
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who had been confined in the said place, Fort Santiago, this 
represents the place during 1944. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
Exhibit 208 in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is — 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, Defense 
Counsel has no objection to the first page, which is a chart 
of Fort Santiago, However, the second and third pages are- 
most improper and we are indeed surprised that the Prose¬ 
cution has offered them. Under the guise of a "legend" the 
Prosecution is attempting to put into evidence matters that 
have not yet been proved and may not be proved. I call the 
Commission's attention to the second page, sixth line from 
the top. It is most improper to offer this type of evidence. 
And I call the Commission's attention further to the fourth 
paragraph, subdivision (E). 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will interrupt and let us 
handle these item by item. 

In "(2)" at the top of the page in question v/e will 
exclude all except the v/ords "Investigation Roi>m" from the 
first and second lines. 

CAPTAIN REEL: /nd subdivision (B). 

Do I understand, sir, that you are excluding the 
entire second subdivision except those words'? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: "(2)" will read as follows: 
"Quarters - Cells - Investigation Room". 

In the line which begins with a "B" the v/ords 
"Water-Cure-Torture" are excluded. 

In the line starting with a "G." the v/ords 
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who had been confined in the said place, Fort Santiago, this 
represents the place during 1944. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
Exhibit 208 in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS 5 There being no objection, it is ~ 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, Defense 
Counsel has no objection to the first page, which is a chart 
of Fort Santiago, However, the second and third pages are 
most improper and v/e are indeed surprised that the Prose¬ 
cution has offered them. Under the guise of a "legend" the 
Prosecution is attempting to put into evidence matters that 
have not yet been proved and may not be proved. I call the 
Commission's attention to the second page, sixth line from 
the top. It is most improper to offer this type of evidence. 
And I call the Commission's attention further to the fourth 
paragraph, subdivision (E). 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will interrupt and let us 
handle these item by item. 

In "(2)" at the top of the page in question we will 
exclude all except the words "Investigation Ro.>m" from the 
first and second lines. 

CAPTAIN REEL: /nd subdivision (B). 

Do I understand, sir, that you are excluding the 
entire second subdivision except those words'? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: "(2)" will read as follows: 
"Quarters - Cells - Investigation Room". 

In the line which begins with a "B" the words 
"Water-Cure-Torture" are excluded. 

In the line starting with a "G." the words 
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" & Torture Room" are excluded. 

In "(4)" of the same page the matter within the 
parenthesis is excluded which reads as follows: "(Where 
alleged 3 assailants of Pres. Laurel wore tortured to 
death)". 

Also in "(4)" and the line starting Y/ith "EV the words 
"Torture Chamber" are excluded. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, to save 
the time of going through the rest of this legend I shall 
be satisfied to withdraw the legend and offer only the 
sketch. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is agreeable. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is agreeable. The entire 
legend is excluded from the exhibit in question, but the 
Prosecution is cautioned to make thorough check of these 
documents to be sure that such matters which are clearly 
not proper to be attached to an exhibit are excluded. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, may the record show that the Pro¬ 
secution voluntarily withdraws that portion of the prof¬ 
fered exhibit which consists of a legend and that we may 
at a later time seek to re-introduce that portion, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comment of the Prosecution 
is noted by the Commission. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, may we 
have a ruling on the offer of the sketch itself? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The sketch is accepted in evidence. 

(Sketch of Fort Santiago was 
received in evidence and 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 

20P.) 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 


(Fitness excused) 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: Luis Gnllcnt. 

( LUIS GALLENT 

called ns c. witness on behr.lf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calycr) Will you state your name, please. 

A Luis Gallent. 

Q Whore do you live? 

A In Nagtahan Street, 78. 

Q In February, 194-5, where did you live? 

A In Y/all City. I live in 88 Postigo, Intramuros. 

Q Sometime in the early part of February, 194-5) did you 
have an experience with some Japanese? 

A Yes, sir; we did, 

Q Will you tell the Commission what happened beginning 
at about 5 February 194-5? 

A Early in the morning the Japanese came into the house 
and they wanted to find out if we had anything in the house- 
Q What happened? 

A They searched all the house and they wanted to take 
us, but they talk about it and finally they didn't get us. 

My brother was taken over to Fort Santiago at that time 
until next day they didn't bother any more, 

Q Did there cor a time when the Japanese returned to 
your house? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Did there come a time when the Japanese returned to 
your house? 

A Yes. On the next day wc were advised we had to go 
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over to the cathedral. 

Q By whom were you so advised? 

A V'e received the first advice by the man in charge of 
Wall City. 

Q who was he? 

A Mr. — I can't remember right now his name. 

Q What did you do as the result of that information? 

A As the result of that information we asked a favor to 
stay in our house, because according to these people there 
was going to be street fighting. I was advised by the gentle¬ 
man not to stay in the house because it was quite dangerous, 
but finally he decided to let us in the house. 

We moved to the neighbor's house. It was pretty heavy 
house. And while we were having our supper a Japanese came 
in and told us to go straight to the cathedral. He did not 
allow us to bring anything over to the cathedral. 

Q Did you see that Japanese? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Did you see that Japanese? 

A Yes, sir; I did. 

Q Do you know what branch of the service he belonged to? 

A No. I don't remember exactly. 

Q Did you go to the cathedral? 

A We went to the cathedral. 

Q About how many people wore assembled there? 

A About from three thousand to five thousand, including 
women and. children at th°t tiro. 

Q Were they all civilians? 

A All civilians. 
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Q Die 5 there cone a tire when that group was divided? 

A In the- next morning we spent the whole night in the 
cathedral, and early the next morning before we had our 
breakfast the Japanese came in and assembled ell the men 
in the outside of the church. Then he told us that we were 
going to work for the families to get some water. V'e stayed 
the whole day assembled until late in the afternoon. 

Q tf'hat happened in the afternoon? 

A Later in the afternoon they took us — Instead of 
going to forced labor they took us to Fort Santiago. 

Q How many were taken to Fort Santiago? 

A From 2000 plus. 

Q V/hat happened after you got to Fort Santiago? 

A They search us, they took everything we had, and they 
put us in different cells. In a cell of those were about 
60 to 80 people inside. We couldn't sit down because it 
is too crowded. 

Q How many people were in the cell in which you were 
confined? 

A Fron 60 to 80 people in each. 

Q All right. What else happened? 

A We stay like that for almost half the night. liarly 
in the morning they came up and take out 20 of the men in¬ 
side the cell. 

Q Were you included in that group? 

A I was included when they were taking me outside, but 
they started counting on the outside, but I was turned back 
to the cell again. 

Q Do you know what became of those others who were 
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tr.ken away? 

A We never heard from then any more. 

Q You then went back to your cell; is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that we stay almost early in the morning. We 

had about from 40 more. The cell was so crowded we could 
not sit down any more. We had to stand. 

Q Can you tell me the names of any people who were taken 
to Fort Santiago with you? 

A Uy brother and my father, Mr. Felix Arlegui, Mr. 
Iturre, Mr. Fernandez, Luis and Alfredo, two brothers, Mr. 
Garcia, Fernando, and Mr. Garcia, Francisco, 

Q Will you proceed to tell me what happened at the 
time that this additional group was put in your cell? 

A Then we stay all crowded up there. We couldn't move 
any more until two days, without getting any water or any 
food. 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that one of the boys, a Spanish boy who was 
with us, he got so sick because of the conditions that he 
lay down. We called the sentry to give us some things to 
provide this boy with because he was so dizzy, and finally 
there was a. soldier who brought inside a coconut shell oF 
water. But we wore not able to give it to the boy because 
everybody was so thirsty they jump all over it. 

Q What sanitary facilities were provided in the cell? 

A V/e had r. little hole in the cell. That was the onl.y 
thing v/e had. 
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Q What happened later in that day? 

A Later in that day they took us — After this gentle- 

nan cane over at the place we were taken over to a new cell. 
We were only Spanish in the new cell that wo were taken. 

Q How nany of then v/ere you in that cell? 

A About 9. 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that we lay down the whole night up to the next 

day. Nothing of importance cane during that tine. 

Q On the following day what occurred? 

A On the next day the sentries cane in and pick us four 
and we v/ere taken over to the fire station in Wall City 
to get some food. 

Q What food was that that you were to get? 

A That food was the food that the families were bringing. 

The families were bringing that food several days before . 

Q And did you get any food? 

A We had a few things that the Japanese left us, but 

no water. 

Q When you say "things that the Japanese left us," 
what do you mean? 

A I mean rice and dried fish rnd stuff like that. 

Q Had these packages been prepared by your families? 

A Yes. The packages were prepared by the families, 

but the best of then v/ere not in there. 

Q You mean to say that they had been opened when you 
got then? 

A Yes, sir; they v/ere. 

Q After you got that food where did you go? 
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A After we got that food we went back to Fort Santiago. 

Q And what happened then? 

A Then the sentries told us to put this all food mixed 
up together and give to the boys. We didn't have any plates 
or things like that, so we provided one of an old book in 
Fort Santiago and we split it up and every page we use as 
a plate. We had two or three spoons. 

Q How much food did each of you get as a result of that? 

A The result of that, wc got two or three spoons with 

a coconut shell of water. 

Q ' !T as that the only food you had while you were there? 

A That was the only food we had in the place. 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that it w^s almost dark. Then we heard one of 
the boys shouting. There was a fire next to us. 

Q Just a minute. 

A Yes. 

Q Before that did anything happen with reference to 

your cell? 

A Not that I remember right now. 

Q With reference to the door of your cell? 

A Oh. v ’ell, the Japanese came in and they started 

tightening all the doors of the cells. 

Suddenly we saw a fire in one of the buildings per¬ 
pendicular to our place. 

Q Was there any fire in your building at that time? 

A Not at that time. 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that one of the boys in the cell started shouting 
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that maybe they were going to put fire in our building. 

We conciliated him and the fire in about half an hour or 
an hour was out. 

Q 7/hat happened after that in your cell? 

A After that in my cell there was a couple of sacks of 

rice. The Japanese came in and told us to take out that 
rice. They untied the door and we wanted to bring the sacks 
down, but one of the sentries Licked one of the boys and 

shook him up and put him back in the cell, and he only told 

us to throw it away on the outside. 

Q v/as that done? 

A That was done. 

Q Was the door closed after that? 

A The door was closed after that and tied up like it 

was before. 

Q What happened next? 

A Next the sentries went out, all of them, from the 
corridor and put the potlatch in the main gate. 

Q About how many men were in the cell block altogether? 

A In the cell were about 5000 people in all of them. 

Q v 'hat happened after that? 

A After that, suddenly we saw some of the sentries com¬ 
ing in and they all wear uniform, with helmets, and every¬ 
thing, and they started bringing some of these gasoline 
drums inside the building. 

Q What did they do? 

A When they put the drums, entered it through the 
corridor, and with his bayonet they make a hole in the drum 
and they spread all of the gasoline all around the building. 
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Q And then what? 

A Then they suddenly put a torch and all the building 

was on fire. 

q And you were still in that building? 

A r .'e were still in that building and still in the cell. 

Q ,M hat happened when the fire started? 

A When the fire started we wanted to get out of that 

place through the door, unlock it; but we couldn't. There 
was shooting on the outside. v 'e were not able to approach 
to the door. We took with another boy and we break two of 
the bars from the window. We try to escape, every one of 
us except two. 

Q When you say "every one of us" you mean the ones in 
your own cell? 

A Yes, the ones in my own cell, 
q And who were the two who did not get out? 

A Mr. Iturre and Mr. Felix Arlegui. 

Q What happened to those of you who did get out of 
the cell? 

A Through all of us we reached another corridor and 
we wanted to look for some place to run away of the 
building. 

q Did you see other people in that corridor? 

A Plenty of people, 

q About how many? 

A About 3000 in that place. 

Q And what happened after that? 

A From that place we were running from one place to 
the other trying to see an escape to go out of the building. 
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And then what? 

Then they suddenly put a torch and all the building 
was on fire. 

q And you were still in that building? 

A r ’e were still in that building and still in the cell. 

Q v ’hnt happened when the fire started? 

A When the fire started we wanted to get out of that 
place through the door, unlock it; but we couldn't. There 
was shooting on the outside. ’”e were not able to approach 
to the door. We took with another boy and we break two of 
the bars from the window. We try to escape, every one of 
us except two. 

Q When you say "every one of us" you mean the ones in 
your own cell? 

A Yes, the ones in my own cell. 

Q And who were the two who did not get out? 

A Mr. Iturre and Mr. Felix Arlegui. 

Q What happened to those of you who did get out of 
the cell? 

A Through all of us we reached another corridor and 
we wanted to look for some place to run away of the 
building. 

Q Did you see other people in that corridor? 

A Plenty of people. 

Q About how many? 

A About 3000 in that place. 

Q And what happened after that? 

A From that place we were running from one place to 
the other trying to see an escape to go out of the building. 
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We were not able to find it until three or five minutes 
running from one place to the other. 

Q Did anything happen while you were running around 
these corridors? 

A Many of the people die, especially one of them is 
my father. 

Q And how did they die? 

A The people all look like crazy and everybody was run¬ 
ning from one place to the other. Some parts of the building 
were falling down on the heads of the boys and trying to get 
help from the others, he was pushed down and everybody step 
on him. 

Q Was there any firing going on at that tine? 

A Plenty of fire already. 

Q I think you misunderstood. Were there any shots 
fired? 

A Oh, yes. Between the corridors, between the cells 
there were about three corridors. The Japanese on the end 
of the corridors were trying to shoot at the people crossing 
them. 

Q With what weapon? 

A With machine guns and rifles. 

Q Did some of you succeed in getting out of the 
building? 

A Some of us succeeded to get out of the building. 

Q How did you get out? 

A Through a window that was left open. This window was 
passing through a garage and in this garage there was 
installed four machine guns and a field rifle. 
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Q About how nrny got out through that window? 

A I don't remember exactly the name. 

Q Were shots fired at that time? 

A Plenty of shots were fired. 

Q By y/hon? 

A By the Japanese. 

Q Where were they located? 

A They were located almost at the opposite part of the 
window. 

Q Was your brother still with you at that tine? 

A My brother was still in the window, but when he saw 
those Japs over there he was frightened and finally I con¬ 
vinced him to jump, but maybe he was unable to do it. 

Q Have you ever seen him since? 

A I have never seen him any more. 

Q What did you do? 

A I cross up to the end of the garage and climb to the 
wall. 

Q And after that what? 

A After that I was trying to cone down the wall. It 
was fixed up with nail wires. I tried to get away from 
that place, go dorm through the wall. Finally, I had a cut 
in my hand and I wanted to clean it on ny trousers. While 
at the moment I was doing that a boy was shot on the top of 
the wall and fall on ny back. 

Q And what happened as a resrlt of that? 

A As a result of that I remain unconscious for a few 
seconds, but after that I was able to sv/in the river. 

Q Just a moment, please. Were you injured when that 
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boy fell on your back? 

A I was with a back fracture. 

Q AH right. 

A Then I didn't cross the river. I just wade a little 
by going out from the Fort place. I remained there until 
the next morning because it was very dangerous to cross the 
river at that time. Many of the boys asked me to cross the 
river with them, but I was afraid like it happened *— 

Q All right. Just a minute, please. Did you eventually 

get across the river? 

A Yes, sir} I did. 

Q And were you eventually taken to a hospital? 

A Yes, sir; I was. 

Q How long did you remain in the hospital? 

A A month and a half. 

Q What treatment wore you given? 

A I was given a back fracture treatment. 

Q What specifically was done to you? 

A Oh. I was taken over to the Santo Tomas Hospital 

first. 

Q Were you put in a cast? 

A Yes, I was in a cast for a month and a half. 

CAPTAIN CALYERs You may examine. 

CROSS -EY AiJINA TI ON 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you know whether or not 
these soldiers were members of the army, navy or marines? 

A I cannot tell it exactly. The only thing I know is 
they wear a khaki uniform with soldier's helmet and everything. 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's all. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: All right. Thank you very much. 

( (Witness excused.) 
CAPTAIN CALYER: Sancho Enriquez. 

SANCHO ENRIQUEZ 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (Ey Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 

A Sancho Enriquez. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Now I live in 1138 Dapitan Street, Sampaloc, Manila. 

Q How old are you, Mr. Enriquez? 

A 49. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A I am working as a supervisor of schools in the Depart¬ 
ment of Instruction. 

Q In February, 1945» where were you living? 

A I was living in 188 Cabildo, Intramuros. 

Q On the 5th of February, 1945» did you have an exper¬ 
ience with some Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission what happened at that 
time? 

A In the afternoon of February 5» 1945, Japanese 

soldiers came to our house, rounded every man, woman and 
child living in my block and those living in the blocks 
adjacent to nine, and drove us away from our hones and herdec 
us in the Manila Catholic Cathedral, 

Q Did there come a time when the men were separated fi-om 
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the women in the cathedral? 

A Yes, sir. That was the following day. 

Q Where were the men taken? 

A We were taken to Fort c antiego direct from the 
cathedral. 

Q Were you confined there? 

A For three days and two nights and a half, because we 
escaped the last night. 

Q How large was the cell in which you were confined? 

TH3 WITNESS: Pardon me? 

C/PT.'IN C.LYERs Read it, please. 

(Question read) 

A About 8 feet x 8 feet. 

Q What was its construction? 

A The walls were made of wood, the floors were made of 
wood, the bars were made of wood, too. 

Q r as there an iron fence in the vicinity? 

A This cell where I was in was in a long barrack . This 

barrack was divided into cells. Outside the barrack there 
was an iron fence. So my cell was in — In front of my cell 
I could see an iron fence. 

Q Plow many men were in that cell with ycu? 

A We were 32. 

Q '/i/hat sanitary facilities were provided? 

A There was none. We used this as our sleeping room 

and as our toilet room. In fact, we were so many in the cell 
we haven't even enough — I mean, we haven't even enough 
sitting space. After the second day most of us slept in the 
cell standing on our feet leaning against each other. Many 
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of us collapsed the morning of the second day because of 
fatigue, hunger or nausea. 

Q V/hat provision was made so far as food is concerned? 

A In my cell we haven't received any. 

Q What about water? 

A Neither water. r 'e wore clamoring for water, but we 
didn't get a drop. 

Q On the afternoon of the second day did something un¬ 
usual happen? 

A Yes, sir. In the afternoon of the second day we were 
taken out of our cells and we were told to line up in front 
of this iron fence which was near our cell, which was in 
front of our cell. In front of the iron fence we were lined 
up and were taken to an open space. This open space was 
cemented; I mean, it is made of concrete. There was a box 
in the open space. r e were told one by one to stand on 
this box and to face the fence. There was an iron fence on 
one side of the space — not an iron fence. Pardon me. It 
was a fence made of galvanized iron sheets. We were told 
to stpnd one by one on the box and to face this fence made 
of galvanized sheet, and as we stood here we heard a voice 
from inside the fence that said either one of these two 
words "RoomI Back!" Luckily I was one of those who were 
told to go back. 

Q V-’here did you go then? 

A I was sent back to my line near my cell and we were 
afterward taken into our cell, to the former cell where I 
wes in. 

Q ’’'ere you able to see the person who uttered those 
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words? 

A No, sir. I think we call that the "magic voice". I 
think I saw it through a hole in the fence. He saw us in 
a hole through the fence. 

Q Did you see what happened to those who were told 
"Room!"? 

A Yes, sir. We were still in the court in this open 
space when those people who were told to go to the room the 
moment the voice came "Roomi" Japanese soldiers started 
slapping this roan, kicked him and shoved him into a room, 
then tied their hands behind their backs. 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that we were already in our — We were sent 
back to my cell. 

Q From your position in the cell were you able to see 
this room that you have mentioned? 

A Yes, sir. I could see the room and this open space 
that I spoke of. I would like to speak about this open 
space because this is — Our cell had a vantage position 
because it faced squarely the open space. Every crevice 
in our cell, every opening between bars and between doers 
that were warped were filled with eager eyes from inside 
the cell. First we heard a dialogue from the room. The 
first one who spoke was a Japanese. He said "Gerira K?."? 

Q What does that mean? 

A "/.re you a guerrilla?" I think that is the meaning 
of that. And the multitude shouted "NoI" for a long time. 
Then we heard three shots. That silenced the crowd. 

Q 1v hat happened after that? 
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A After that three men at a time were taken out of the 
room by Japanese soldiers. Those men wore blindfolded and 
their hands were tied behind their backs. 

Q What was done with them? 

A From my cell — Before this I would like to say that 
before this it was already getting dark, so there were two 
Japanese soldiers that brought in two lanterns of the jet- 
type lanterns. They brought in two lanterns. Let's seel 
Two Japanese soldiers, one lantern each in their hand. Then 
they placed this lantern on the pavement, on the cement 
pavement. Then they went away. They came back. The one 
was bringing a stool and empty kerosene cans and the other 
was bringing with him a bucket and many empty kerosene cans. 
These men came out of the room by throes, they one by one — 
I saw a Japanese soldier holding a sort of a two-pointed 
prong the ends of which looked as if they had just been 
removed from a hot furnace. They removed the blindfold one 
by one from these men and then placed these two-pointed 
prongs before their eyes about six inches away. Then they 
blindfolded the men again. I call this man "victim" so that 
I will not make a mistake. 

After these victims were blindfolded again and their 
hands already tied on their back, they were made to kneel 
before that stool under which there was a bucket. Then I 
saw a. Japanese soldier — Not soldier now. This was not 
one dressed like a soldier but he had a cap wearing that of 
a soldier and he had a heavy weapon in his hand. He swung 
this weapon and dropped it on the neck of each victim. 

Q What sort of weapon? 
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A I couldn't exactly tell what It was. I couldn't tell 
whether it was a saber, but I think it was sort of a heavy 
weapon, heavier than a saber. I saw heads on the pavement - 
fallen heads. Some of the heads were dangling from their 
bodies. Then here were Japanese soldiers grabbed these 
corpses and grabbed these corpses passed in front of our 
cells to a place in the corner hear Santa Clara, which we 
could not see because it was beyond our line of vision. 
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Q About how many men did you see treated in that 
manner? 

A From 100 to 120 or 30. It took them about three 
hours to finish that execution. I would like to tell 
about this execution — 

Q Just a minute, please. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q After these bodies were taken out of your range of 
vision, did anything else occur with reference to those 
men? 

A I saw the fallen heads; I mean the — 

Q After the bodies were taken away, you could no 

longer see them, could you? 

A I couldn't see those bodies, because they were far 
beyond our reach, our eyes' reach. 

Q Did you hear anything? 

A We heard shots after that. What the shots were for, 
I could not tell. But I would like to tell of a very 
pathetic occurrence that happened in ny cell. While 
the execution was going on, there was silence in all the 
cells. Suddenly there was a boy in my cell that screamed 
out loud. He said, "Tatay!. Tatay!"* which in English 
means, "Father! Father!", he says. Then he turned to 
us and said, "That is my father. They are killing my 
father." We tried to convince the boy that was not his 
father, but it seems that our words were futile, because 
nothing could assuage his anguish. He knew his father. 

So he screamed and screamed again, until at last our 
door — the door of our cell was opened and he was dragged 
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out, rad thr.t was the last we saw and heard of him. 

Q Now, on the third day, were there other men brought 
into the cell block? 

A On the third day, in the afternoon of the third 
day — that was about 5:30 P. M., meridian time, because 
we were following that time, which was one hour ahead; 
it was already getting twilight. At 5s 30 there was a 
group of men that entered the gate. We could see then 
from our cell. Their hands were tied behind their backs. 
Two of these men were priests; I could tell that, judging 
by the robes they wore. 

Q What v/as done with those men? 

A These men were placed inside this fence, the iron 
fence in front of our cell. It just happened to be the 
Filipinos — these people were home guards, the Filipinos 
were home guards, and one of these home guards I recog¬ 
nized his voice, and I shouted from the cell; I said, 
"When are we going to leave the cell? When are we going 
home?" Then he answered. He said, "No, you are not 
going home, this is our end." 

Q And what happened after that? 

A After that the cells were opened by the Japanese 
guards, and they doused gasoline from buckets in our 
cells, in my cell; but judging from the shouts of the 
other people in the other cells, I believe they did the 
same there. 

Q What did you see after that? 

A After that the cells were set on fire. 

Q By whom? 
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A By the Jr.pr.nese, nr.turr.lly. 

Q And what happened? 

A There was a stampede in my cell before the fire 
reached there. The fire started from one corner of the 
barracks, before the fire reached our cell there was a 
scramble toward the ceiling, and those who reached the 
ceiling ahead of me broke open a sheet of iron roofing, 
and most of us inside that cell were helping each other, 
lifting and pushing, and I was swung and thrown through 
this opening in the roof down to the ground. 

Q At the time you were able to get out of the cell, 
were there still other people in the building? 

A There were still people that we heard shouting 
inside the building, for help; cries that sounded like 
cries in agony, shouting for help, but we couldn’t help. 
We wanted to escape from where we were. 

Q Did that fire spread throughout the building? 

A When I left the cell I remember there was already 

a cloud of heavy smoke that was hot. That is why every¬ 
body tried to leave the room, but the cell was not — 
my cell was not yet on fire then. 

Q After you got out through the ceiling, what did 
you see on the outside? 

A There were those fugitives outside. Now, we were 
not yet free when we left the cell. There was still a 
high stone wall to scale, and to reach the stone wall 
there was an open space again. On one side of the open 
space there was a group of Japanese, armed Japanese 
soldiers carrying rifles and one machine gun. I have 
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seen my companions trying to cross this open space toward 
the vm 11, toward the stone wall; most of these companions 
fell on the ground, hit by bullets. When the fire ceased 
a while, I started crawling; all the rest of my companions 
were running. 

Q Just a minute, now. V'hat was the condition of these 
other people whom you saw running across the open space? 

A Some of these men were on flames, were aflame like 
human torches, and then they fell flat, face down in the 
middle of the space, in the middle of that intervening 
space between the barracks and the stone wall. 

Q Did you eventually get over the wall? 

A Luckily, I was able to scale that wall by just in¬ 
serting ray fingers and my toes in the crevices, but when 
I reached the top of the wall there was — at the top of 
the wall was full of barbed wire, crisscrossed with barbed 
wire. I have to crawl like a caterpillar below and under 
these barbed wire until I reached the edge of the wall 
facing the Pasig River. 

Q Then what happened? 

A Then I jumped into the Pasig River, feet first, and 
instead of landing in the water I fell on a mound of 
grass along the banks of the Pasig. It was here that I 
realized that I was naked. I forgot to tell that, that 
when we were doused with gasoline most of us removed our 
clothing, so that when I jumped from the top of the wall 
down to the water is when I realized that I was naked, 
and I found that my body was bleeding, full of cuts, 
probably from the barbed wire which I crossed on top of 
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the wall. 

Q Were you lr.tc-r able to get across the river? 

A Yes, sir, about 2 o'clock in the norning, until 
the fire inside the fort subsided. Then wc, under cover 
of darkness, wc swan, with a group of other fugitives 
whom I net along the bank of that river, and v/e reached 
the other bank at about dawn, near the Anda landing. 
CAPTAIN CALYER: You nay examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Nov, when the Japanese round¬ 

ed up every nan, woman and child, did they say what was 
the purpose of that rounding up? 

A Not to us. 

Q Nov/, how long were you confined in Fort Santiago? 

A Let's sec — v/e v/e re taken fron February 6th, 7 th, 

on the evening of the 8th v/e escaped. 

Q Were you taken there on the 6th? 

A I stayed there on the 6th, in the morning, slept 
there on the 6th, slept on the 7th; on the 8th is when 
v/e were burned. 

Q Now, did the Japanese give you any food during that 
time? 

A We have not received in our quarters food, but we 
saw food outside fron the bars, and v/e were- shouting for 
food. It didn't reach our cell. 

Q Did they give you any water? 

A No, sir. 

Q You mean that during this entire period you had no 

water? 
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A No vnter and no food, That is, ray case. 

Q For three days you had no water? 

A For three days v/e had no v/ater and no food. 

Q Nov/, v/hen these men v/ere lined up on the box, 

v/hnt //ere the vords you heard coming from the hole in 
the vail? 

A "Room! Back l" 

Q Those vere the exact v/ords? 

A "Room," one v/ord. The other vord vas, "Back." 

Q Nov, vho v/ere those v/ords addressed to? 

A There vas a Japanese soldier that held a lighted 

candle in front of our face, before our face like that 

(demonstrating), and it vas addressed probably to these 
other soldiers lined up behind the men standing on the 
box, vho, after they said the vord, "Room," his hands 
v/ere tied behind his back and he is taken back to the room 
I mean, he is taken to a room. 

Q These v/ords, then v/ere addressed to Japanese 
soldiers? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Are you telling us that this magic voice, as you 

described it, vas talking in English to Japanese soldiers? 
A It vas English, but it sounded as though it came 
from a Japanese. 

Q In other vords, it vas a Japanese speaking with an 
English accent? 

A Yes, because the "room" sounded like "doom." 

Q But you are quite sure that these v/ere two Japan¬ 
ese, one talking to the other, and yet they talked in 
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A Pardon ne? 

Q I say, you are quite sure that what we have here is 
one Japanese talking to another Japanese, and yet v/e find 
then talking in English; is that correct? 

A Well, that is the word that I heard, "Room" and "Back." 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 1330 o'clock, 

6 November 194-5.) 
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The Prosecution will proceed. 

IiAJOR KERR: Sir, nil the members of the Commission 
r.re present, the Accused r.nd Defense Counsel nre present, 
nnd the Prosecution will proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER; Hr. Pnlndn. 


JUAN D. PALADA 


celled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What is your name? 

A Juan D. Palada. 


Q How old are you, Mr. Palada? 

A 36 years old. 

Q Where do you live? 

A I an living now in Wolfareville, Mandaluyong. 
Q In February, 1945 where did you live? 

A Intranuros. 


Q At what address? 

A (No response). 

Q On v/hat street? 

A Anda. 100 Anda. 

Q Were you one of a group taken from that neighborhood 
to the Manila Cathedral on the 5th of February? 

THE WITNESS: What, sir? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you read it? 
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(Question rend) 

A Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you tell the Commission 

what happened there* 5 

A On the morning of February 6th, 194-5 all men were 

lined up to Fort Santiago. 

Q About how many men? 

A About two thousand men. 

Q Were you one of those taken to Fort Santiago? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q After you arrived at Fort Santiago what happened? 

A They put us in a room about twenty feet square. 

Q How many of you were placed in that room? 

A About a hundred. 

Q What conditions did you find there? 

A Without food or water. 

Q Were there any sanitary facilities provided? 

A What, sir? 

Q Toilet' 

A Toilet? 

Q Was there a toilet there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where? 

A At the corner. 

Q What sort of toilet? 

A At the corner of the room, both sides. 

Q Would you describe it, nlease? 

A About this wide, like this (illustrating). 

Q Just a hole in the floor, you mean? 


* 




(Question read) 

A Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you tell the Commission 

what happened there 0 

A On the morning of February 6th, 194-5 all men were 

lined up to Fort Santiago. 

Q About how many men? 

A About two thousand men. 

Q Were you one of those taken to Fort Santiago? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q After you arrived at Fort Santiago what happened? 

A They put us in a room about twenty feet square. 

Q How many of you were placed in that room? 

A About a hundred, 

Q What conditions did you find there? 

A Without food or water. 

Q Were there any sanitary facilities provided? 

A What, sir? 

Q Toilets 

A Toilet? 

Q Was there a toilet there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where? 

A At the corner. 

Q What sort of toilet? 

A At the corner of the room, both sides. 

Q Would you describe it, nlease? 

A About this wide, like this (illustrating). 

Q Just a hole in the floor, you mean? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q Was there any ventilation in the room? Any windows? 

A There is a small — just a small window in the wall. 

Q And you stayed there how long? 

A What, sir? 

Q How long did you stay in that room? 

A I stay one day. 

Q What haprened in the evening of that day? 

A What did you say? 

Q What happened that evening’ 

A At the sunset they brought us out. 

Q Hov; many of you? 

A All of those in the room. 

Q All of you who were in the room? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When they took you out where did they take you? 

A They let us stand in front of the walk. 

Q What happened there? 

A Somebody said "rooml" 

Q Somebody said what? 

A Somebody said "roomI" and then say "BackJ" 

Q Where were you taken? What did they say to you? 

A I was taken from the room. 

Q And what happened when you were taken from that room’ . 

A When the room is filled up the Japanese soldier came 

and took his bayonet and beat it on our head. 

Q Did he say anything to you? 

A What, sir? 

Q Did he say anything to you? 
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A Yos, sir. He say "You're a guerrilla" and "Robber" 
and "You want the rescue of the /onericans to cone." 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that he brought us out two by tv/o again and 
when there was about twelve I went out, too, and that is 
the tine they tied our hands behind our backs. 

Q And v/hat did they do to you? 

A And they brought us again to the roon. 

Q What happened then? 

A And when we were in the roon nen wore crying because 
of the way they tie our hands. 

Q Did there cone a tine when they again took you outside? 
A After a while they took us again two by two outside. 

Q Who was taken out with you? 

A Reynundo Victorio. 

Q And what happened to Reynundo Victorio? 

r A We pass by the table and they took all the belongings 

fron our pocket. When wo were outside they bayoneted 
Reynundo Victorio. 

Q Where did that happen? 

A In a yard at Fort Santiago. 

Q In a yard? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe that yard a little nore particularly, 
please? 

A The yard was like a pit and they let us lay on the 
ground and bayonet us. 

Q Did you actually see Reynundo Victorio bayoneted? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q By whom was he bayoneted? 

A He was bayoneted at the back. 

Q By whom? 

A What, sir? 

q who did it? 

A A Japanese soldier bayoneted him at the back. 

Q V/here were you? 

A And he fall down. 

Q Where were you at that time? 

A I was near him. 

Q And what happened after he was bayoneted? 

A They took me, too, and bayoneted me in my back. 

Q And what happened to you after you were bayoneted? 

A When I v/as bayoneted I fell on the face and I roll, 

and I fell down on the dead bodies and I rolled myself over 
the dead bodies. 

Q About how many bodies did you see there? 

A About 500, sir. 

Q Did you see or hear anything after you landed in the 

pit? 

A When I was in the pit a Japanese soldier went around 

to see if he can see the body, how many were alive, he will 
shoot or bayonet them again. 

Q And you saw that done? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you eventually get out of the pit and escape from 

Fort Santiago? 

A After that an hour I escaped from that place. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 








CROSS EXAMINATION 


Q (Ey Captain Reel) Do you know whether these Japa¬ 
nese were solc’iers, sailors or marines, or what they were? 

A I think they are soldiers, sir. 

Q Why? 

A Because on their cap I saw a star. 

Q Hov; long did you stay in Intranuros? 

A About eleven years. 

Q No. I neon after this happened hov/ long did you 
stay there? 

A Ah! I stay one day only in Fort Santiago. 

Q Were you in Intranuros as distinct from Fort Santiago? 

Did you stay in Intranuros after that? 

THE WITNESS: What is it, sir? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Read it. 

(Question read) 

A No, sir. I stay — when I escape from Fort San¬ 
tiago I stayed outside the wall for 44 days. 

Q Did you hear the announcement made by the /onericon 
Army from the north side of the Pasig River to the forces 
defending Intranuros made over loudspeakers? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you understand Japanese? 

A Not so much, sir. 

’ / 

CAPTAIN REEL: That’s all. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: All right. You nay go. 

(• itness excused) 
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FIRST LIEUTENANT FRANK Z*. SHIDELER 
cr.lled ns n witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified ns follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Cnlyer) Will you state your name and 
grade, please? 

A Frr.nl: Shideler, First Lieutenant. 

Q Where are you stationed, Lieutenant Shideler? 

A At present GHQ, AFPAC. 

Q In February, 1945, where were you stationed? 

A Regimental Headquarters, 129th Infantry. 

Q On the 24th of February, or thereabouts, did you have 

occasion to take some pictures at Fort Santiago? 

A Yes, sir. A sergeant took the pictures, and I 
supervised him. 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

209 for identification.) 

Q I show you a photograph narked for identification 

as Prosecution Exhibit 209, and ask you if you were 

present when that picture was taken? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What does it represent? 

A It represents some dead civilians. 

Q Found where? 

A Who were found outside of a small building south 
of Fort Santiago, near the wall. 

Q Do you remember the names of the streets? 

A No, I don't recall those. 
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Q I shov: you Prosecution Exhibit No. 208, and ask 
you if you con point out on thr.t exhibit where this build¬ 
ing is that you have referred to? 

A (Indicating) It is right around in this area right 
here. 

Q Will you point that out so the Commission may see? 

A Right in this corner (indicating). 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Indicating an intersection of the 
street marked "Santa Clara" with the unnamed street at the 
lower portion of the sketch. 

If the Commission, please, I offer this photograph in 
evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

209 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

210 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
for identification as Prosecution Exhibit 210, and ask 
you if you vere present when that was taken? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What does that photograph represent? 

A It represents dead civilians inside the building 

that the other picture shows were in front of the building. 
Q You mean this is the interior of the same building 
that you just referred to? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
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this photograph in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

210 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

211 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
for identification as Prosecution Exhibit No. 211, and 
ask you if you were present when that picture was taken. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Y/hat does it represent? 

A It represents dead civilians inside a cell, and 
that was in Fort Santiago. 

Q I again show you the sketch, Prosecution Exhibit 
208, and ask you if you can point out on that sketch 
where that cell that you now refer to was located? 

A Approximately right up in this area (indicating). 

Q Indicating the building marked ,, 2", and at which 

end of that building? 

A Now, there was a pathway we came up there (indicat¬ 
ing), and there was just a cell on the side. 

Q To the left or right? 

A It would be on the left — it would be on the right. 

Q In the neighborhood marked "G"? 

A Yes, right there. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
the photograph in evidence, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
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accepted in evidence, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

211 for Identification 
v/c.s received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

212 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you r. photograph marked 
for identification as Prosecution Exhibit 212, and ask you 
if you were present when that was taken? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What does it represent? 

A It represents another view of the preceding picture. 

Q Taken where v/ith reference to the previous picture? 

A Well, it was taken approximately at the same spot. 
However, this one ms with the camera nearer to the door. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
the photograph in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

212 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) What division is the 129th 
Infantry a part of? 

A 37th. 

Q And did the 129th Infantry participate in the 

battle for Fort Santiago? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was that a hard fought battle? 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission pler.se, I object 
to this line of questioning. It certr.inly is not c 
proper cross excminction on the testimony elicited on 
direct. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense nc.y proceed. 

(Question reed.) 

A I v/rs not present r.t the place where the battle 
was fought. I was back at the Regimental C. P. at the 
time. 

Q Do you knov; how long the battle for Fort Santiago 
took? 

A I believe they started at 8 o'clock on the morning 
of the 23 rd. 

Q And ended when? 

A As I recall, it was secure that afternoon sometime. 

Q Nov;, in the course of the battle in and around 
Fort Santiago, did the United States armed forces use 
flame throwers? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I object to that, if the Commission 
please. That is not proper cross examination. 

GSBERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained, 
primarily on the grounds that the Y/itness has stated he 
was not in the area of the battle. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Well, if the Y/itness had actual 
knoY/ledge of the conditions, I believe it would be proper. 
I v/ould like to ask the Y/itness one or two questions as 
to his lcno\7ledge, in view of his connection Y/ith the 
Regimental C. P. of the facts of the battle. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very Y/ell. Proceed. 
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Q (By Captain Sandberg) What was your position at the 
Regimental C. P.? 

A I v/as a liaison officer. 

Q And as liaison, did you have knowledge of the course 
of the battle? 

A Yes, sir, in a general way. 

Q Did you also have knowledge of the methods that v/ere 
being used by the American forces to reduce the fort? 

A In general, yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: May I continue, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you know whether the 
American forces used flame throvers to reduce Fort 
Santiago? 

A I know they used flame throwers. 

Q Do you know whether they poured gasoline down into 
the holes of the fort and ignited them? 

A I heard that. However, this was after I was up 
there. 

Q Do you know whether any Japanese soldiers were 
killed within Fort Santiago by being burned to death? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I fail 
to see any relevancy of this line of questioning to the 
testimony new before the Commission. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If you please, sir, this is in 
direct relation to the pictures that have Just been into- 
duced by the Prosecution, showing civilians who were 
burned to death. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I beg your pardon. There is no 
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testimony r.t this point that there is any contention that 
these people were burned to death. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We believe the pictures speak for 
themselves. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense r.ir.y proceed. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you know if any Japanese 
soldiers were found within Fort Srntiago burned to death? 

A As I understood, they burned quite a number of them 
that were inside the walls end tunnels. 

Q Nov;, are you familiar with a broadcast that was made 
by the American forces to the Japanese within Intramuras 
on the 25th of February, calling upon them to surrender? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thank you. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Is that all? 

Thank you very much, Lieutenant. 

(Witness excused) 
MAJOR GILBERT B. AYRES 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been previously duly sworn, was examined and testified 
further as follov;s: 

MAJOR KERR: You testified previously at this pro¬ 
ceeding, have you not? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: I will remind you you are still under 

oath. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Y/ill you state your name, grade 
and organization, please? 
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A Gilbert B. Ayres, Major, Headquarters 37th Infan¬ 
try Division. 

Q Were you a part of the 37th Infantry Division in 
February, 1945? 

A Yes, sir, I was. 

Q Did you enter the City of Manila with that division? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q V/hen you cane into the City of Manila, by what troops 
were you net? 

A You nean eneny troops? 

Q Yes, sir, 

A We11, by the Manila defense force, the overall 

garrison. 

Q Was that an arny or navy group? 

A Well, that was a heterogeneous force composed of both 
army and navy units. 

Q As you first approached the city, from which direc¬ 
tion did you cone? 

A We cane from the north, slightly to the west of 
north. 

Q And what troops did you encounter first? 

A Well, to the northwest of the city, in the Obondo 
Danpalit-Malabon area, we ran into the troops there that 
were part of the Kobayashi Heidan, known as the "Gyoro 
Fishing" battalions. 

Q And what branch of the service did they belong to? 

A They were arny units. 

Q Do you know who commanded them? 

A I believe it was a Colonel Noguchi. 
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Q Were they pr.rt of the Manila defense forces? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q As you continued into the city, v/hat other units, 
if r.ny, did you neet? 

A Further into the city, particularly south cf the 
Pasig River, they v/ere largely a heterogenous force, 
composed of both army and navy units. It is pretty 
difficult to say any unit in particular. 

Q When did the battle for the City of Manila begin? 
A V/e crossed the Pasig River on the 7th of February. 
However, xre entered the city from the north on the 3rd 
of February. 
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Q And your entrance on the 3rd of February, then, I 
presume, was the beginning of the action here in Manila? 

A Yes, that would be the beginning. 

Q Did there come a time when you entered Fort Santiago? 

A Yes. We entered Fort Santiago on the 23rd of February. 

Q And were you with the first echelon to go in? 

A No, sir, I was not. 

Q How soon after the first group had entered Fort 

Santiago did you arrive there? 

A I did not go into Fort Santiago myself until the 
24th. 

Q When you went there on the 24th did you have oc¬ 
casion to observe various points around Fort Santiago? 

A Yes, s ir, I did. 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 209 and ask you if 
you can tell what that is. 

A That is a body of a dead Filipino which we found 
outside of a small building on the corner of, I believe 
it was, Arzobispo Street and Santa Clara Street. 

Q Is there more than one body shown in that picture? 

A There are three bodies shown in the picture: one 
in the immediate front and two to the rear. The two to 
the rear are covered with blankets. 

Q Beyond those bodies to the rear does the picture 
show anything else? 

A Well, directly in the far rear of the picture there 
is a small building directly on the corner of these two 
streets that I named. You can see it in the rear of the 
picture, with an iron gate standing open. 










Q 
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Did you enter thr.t building on the 24th of February? 
Yes, sir, I did. 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit Mo. 210 end ask you 
what that is. 

A That is a picture of the interior of that snail 
building on the corner of the two streets that I nentioned. 
Q When you went into the building what did you see? 

A There were approxinately 15 dead Filipinos on the 
floor, a large quantity of clothing and other itens being 
strewn about. 

Q Were they civilians? 

A They were civilians. 

Q Were there narks on the bodies? 

A Yos, sir. On some of the bodies there were narks 
indicating that they nay have net their death through 
snail arns fire or through grenades, or possibly bayonet 
wounds• 

Q Were any of the bodies burned at the tine you were 
there? 

A No, sir. The bodies were not burned, and all of 
the clothing and other paraphernalia shov/ed no effects 
of having been burned. 

Q I show you a photograph narked for identification 
213 and ask you if you can state what that is. 

A That is the inside of a part of the wall. I think 
it is the west wall of Fort Santiago. 

Q Docs that picture show the building to which you 
were recently referring? 

A Yes, sir. At the extreme left, in the rear of the 
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photograph the rear end of that building is visible. 

Q Is that the building just beyond what appears to be 
a white fence? 

A Yes, sir, that is the building. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
this photograph in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of west wall of 
Fort Santiago was received 
in evidence and marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 213.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 

for identification Prosecution's Exhibit 214 and ask you 

to state what that is. 

A That is the outside of the Intramuros. I believe 
that is the west wall, the outside of that same area. 

Q The area shown in the preceding picture? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Referring for a moment to that previous picture, 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 213, I call your attention to 
these archways and ask you if they appear in this picture 
in the same condition as they were when you saw them in 
February of '45. 

A No, sir. There is actually very little similarity. 

At that time there were earthworks in front of these, 
sand bags were piled up high in front of these, and there 
was considerable rubble on what now appears to be a road¬ 
way in front of these caves. 

Q Do you know for what purposes those caves were used? 
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A They were used for storage. At the time I was there 
there wore some Japs inside, and there was some combat go¬ 
ing on in the area. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
this photograph as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 214 in evi¬ 
dence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of outside of 
Intramuros west wall was 
received in evidence and 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 214.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Major, do you know whether 
there were Filipinos confined in any of those caves? 

A In those caves along there I do not know whether 
there were any Filipinos confined or not. 

Q I show you a photograph marked for identification 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 215 and ask you to state what 
that represents. 

A That is the view from the top of the wall around 
Fort Santiago. It would be the west wall looking gener¬ 
ally northeast. 

Q Let's get these directions straight. I show you 
again the sketch, Prosecution's Exhibit 208, and ask you 
if you will point out on the sketch about where this 
picture is taken from. 

A This picture would be about in this general area 
in here (indicating). 

Q In the neighborhood of the Figure 27? 

A Yes, sir. 
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A They were used for storage. At the time I was there 
there were some Japs inside, and there was some combat go¬ 
ing on in the area. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
this photograph as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 214 in evi¬ 
dence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of outside of 
Intramuros west wall was 
received in evidence and 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 214.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Major, do you know whether 
there were Filipinos confined in any of those caves? 

A In those caves along there I do not know whether 
there were any Filipinos confined or not. 

Q I show you a photograph marked for identification 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 215 and ask you t) state what 
that represents. 

A That is the view from the top of the wall around 
Fort Santiago. It would be the west v/all looking gener¬ 
ally northeast. 

Q Let's get these directions straight. I show you 
again the sketch, Prosecution's Exhibit 208, and ask you 
if you will point out on the sketch about where this 
picture is taken from. 

A This picture would be about in this general area 
in here (indicating). 

Q In the neighborhood of the Figure 27? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q And looking in which direction? 

A Well, looking in this direction here 5 (indicating) 
well, it is looking practically directly east. 

Q Is that the interior of the fort? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer the photograph in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph from top of wall 
around Fort Santiago was 
received in evidence and 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 215.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
for identification Prosecution's Exhibit No, 216 and ask 
you to state what that is. 

A That is the inside of the west wall of Fort Santiago. 

Q Will you point out on the sketch, Prosecution's 

Exhibit No. 208, the section of the wall which that 
represents? 

A It would be the section right along in here (indi¬ 
cating). 

Q In the area marked "D", is that where you mean? 

A That would be approximately the locality running 
in this direction (indicating). 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The Prosecution offers this photo¬ 
graph in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of inside of west 
wall of Fort Santiago was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 216.) 
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Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
for identification Prosecution's Exhibit 217 and ask you 
to state what that is. 

A That would be the extreme south portion of this west 
wall where it turns and bears to the east. 

Q Let's again get directions straight here. Will you 
point out on the diagram the spot shown in that picture? 

A It would be approximately in here (indicating). 

Q And the wall to v/hich you refer is the wall coming 
in this direction (indicating)? 

A Right along in there (indicating), yes, sir. 

Q Which is in a westerly direction and then turns? 

A Well, turns southeast. 

Q Is it correct, then, to say this picture shows the 
northwest corner of the wall? 

A That's right. 

Q Where is the spot shown by that picture with refer¬ 

ence to the preceding exhibit? 

A That would be then at the extreme west portion 
thereof. 

Q With reference to the preceding exhibit, Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 216, where does this picture fit? 

A Well, this would be away over to the left on this 
picture. 

Q At the left of the Exhibit 216? 

A Extreme left, yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this photograph in evidence 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 
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(Photograph of extreme south 
portion of west wall was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 217•) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Major, while you were in Fort 
Santiago did you have occasion to observe something in 
the area represented by Prosecution's Exhibits 216 and 217? 
A Yes, sir, I did. On the 24th of February I went up 
onto the top of that wall, which at that time was covered 
with a considerable mass of rubble. On the west portion 
of that wall was a small hole in the top leading down in¬ 
side. I went down inside of that wall down some stairs 
that were partly burned away and on a short incline and 
then came to a large cavernous space down there. 

Q I show you a photograph marked Prosecution's Exhibit 
218 for identification and ask you to state what that is. 

A Well, that is a photograph of this cavern which I 
saw down at the foot of that incline. 

Q Calling your attention to what appears to be an 
opening at the center of that photograph, can you state 
what that opening is with reference to Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 217? 


A That would be the opening at the extreme rear of 
this opening. 

Q Do you mean that the opening shown in 218 is the 
same hole shown in 217? 

A No, sir; it is the opposite end. 

Q But it is the same hole? 

A Yes, it is the same hole. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer this photograph in evidence. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of cavern at foot 
of incline of wall was received 
in evidence and narked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 218.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Major, v/hen you entered that 
room on the 24th of February was there any opening at that 
tine? 

A * No, sir. The opening had been closed up with what 
looked to be rice straw bags filled with earth. The open¬ 
ing was completely blocked up. 

Q When you got into that roon what did you observe? 

A On the floor of that roon there were piled a con¬ 
siderable nunber of bodies. 

Q Were you able to distinguish the condition of the 
bodies? 

A Decomposition was pretty bad, and it was impossible 
to determine any narks on the bodies. They had apparently 
been dead for some little time. 

Q Had the bodies been burned at that tine? 

A There was no evidence that they had been burned at 

that tine. 

Q Were they later? 

A I believe that they were burned later as a sanitary 
precaution. 

Q And do you know by what method? 

A By pouring oil, gasoline, in there from the top. 

Q Do you know of any other tine when that method was 

used at Fort Santiago? 
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A Yes, sir. I believe there was one other occasion when 
that was done. 

Q When was that? 

A Well, this was somewhat later than February 24th at 
• the time that I was there. 

Q Was that done also for sanitary purposes? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q There was no such action as that during the fighting, 
was there? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Major, where were you during the 
fighting for Intramuros? 

A Well, at the time the assault on Intramuros was made, 
the morning of February 23rd, I was at the Division C. P. 

Q So that you did not see the actual assault taking 
place? 

A That is correct. 

Q And you would not know of your personal knowledge 
what methods were used in the assault? 

A From my personal observation I would not know what 
methods were used. 

Q Yes. And the same is true, is it not, when you 

described for us the troops that were met upon entering 
Manila? You did not actually see them? 

A I didn't actually see the troops, no, sir. 

Q And when you give us your testimony you are relying 

on what you have been told, or what you ha-ve learned from 
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outside sources other than your own observation? 

A No, sir. In such cases it was from my own observa¬ 
tion, through the interrogation of prisoners of war, through 
the examination of captured documents taken from enemy dead, 
and from various installations. 

Q But you are telling us what you learned from other 
sources, namely, prisoners of war, documents, or other 
persons, and not what you saw, isn't that correct? 

A Correct. 

Q When you went to Intramuros, I think you said on the 
24th of February, did you see the bodies of any dead 
Japanese military forces? 

A Yes, sir, I did. 

Q And were there a large number of them? 

A In Intramuros proper there were not a very large 
number that I saw. 

Q Where was the large group that you saw? 

A On the 24th of February, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I don't 
recall the witness testifying yet that he had seen a 
large group of dead. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I am now asking him, sir, whether he 

did. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Then that is not the proper form 
of question, if the Commission please. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense may proceed. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I shall rephrase the question so that 
there will be no question about it. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Sir, did you see a large number 
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of enemy dead on the 24th of February? 


A No, sir, I did not. 

Q Did you at any time in your researches there in that 

area? 

A In Intramuros at no time did I see a large number of 
enemy dead. 

Q Well, where did you see the largest group of enemy 
dead that you did see at any time in Manila? 

A In the vicinity of the Paco Railroad Station, for one 
place, 

Q Yes. 

A Harrison Park. 

Q Any in the immediate vicinity of Intramuros, if not 

in Intramuros itself? 

A In the Finance Building, which I believe is in the 
immediate vicinity of Intramuros. 

Q Legislative Building? 

A I did not go into the Legislative Building. 

Q The City Hall? 

A At the time I went into the City Hall there were 
very fev; dead enemy right in the City Hall. There were 
many outside of the building, however. 

Q Post Office? 

A Yes, many in the Post Office. 

Q Do you know whether there were any Japanese prisoners 
of war taken who had been in Intramuros? 

A Yes. I believe we got some prisoners of war who had 
actually been in Intramuros. 

Q And how many, can you tell? 
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I don't recall how many. 

It is true, is it not, however, that most of the 


Q 

Japanese military force in Intramuros was annihilated? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When you went to Intramuros did you see the effect 
of the American artillery and trench mortar fire? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And can you tell us just briefly what was the sever¬ 
ity of that? 

A Well, the destruction of that was considerable. 

Many of the buildings had been completely demolished. 

Q Yes. I think you told us when you were on the stand 
before that you were with G-2. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q 37th Division? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q It is true, is it not, that prior to the final re¬ 

duction of Intramuros the American forces north of the 
Pasig River issued a proclamation over loud speakers to 
the men who were defending Intramuros? 

A I believe that was done; yes, sir. 

Q And are you familiar with the proclamation that was 

issued? 

A I read it at the time that it was issued. 

Q Yes. Do you remember whether or not it began as 

follows: "Attention all officers and men of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy"? Do you remember that? 

A (No response.) 

Q There was no mention in that proclamation relative 
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to the persons to whom it was directed of any group except 
"Imperial Japanese Navy," isn't that correct? 

A I do not recall that the message was directed speci¬ 
fically at the Imperial Japanese Navy. That particular 
phrase is one that is commonly used to the officers and 
the soldiers of the Imperial Japanese forces, or Navy, or 
Army, but I don't recall that it was specifically Navy. 

Q Perhaps a little more of this will refresh your re¬ 
collection. Do you recollect whether or not that procla¬ 
mation being addressed to the Imperial Japanose Navy made 
certain derogatory remarks relative to the Japanese Army? 

A No, sir, I do not recall that. 

Q I will just read one short portion to see if this 
refreshes your recollection from the proclamation that was 
issued to the forces defending Intramuros and addressed as 
"Officers and Men of the Imperial Japanese Navy": 

"Your Army was going to attack from 
Novaliches, and then they were going to attack 
from Montalban and Marquina. They did neither. 

The Army was going to silence our artillery from 
the north. In each hour our artillery fires on 
you with ever-increasing fury." 

Do you remember? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And so far as you remember, is that a correct state¬ 
ment of a part of that proclamation? 

A As far as I remember, sir, yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you very much, Major. 

(Witness excused.) 


MAJOR FRANK J. MIDDELBERG 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, grade, 
and organization, please? 

A Frank J. Middelberg; major, 129th Infantry. 

Q Were you with the 129th Infantry in February., 194-5? 

A Yes, I was. 

Q Did you come into the City of Manila with that unit? 
A Yes, I did. 

Q When did you enter the City? 

A February 4th. 

Q What troops were met when you entered the City? 

A Enemy troops? 

Q Yes, sir. 

A I don't know the identification of them, but they 
should have been Army troops. 

Q Well, were they? 

A From the documents, interrogation reports, transla¬ 
tions sent down to us by the division, yes. 

Q Were you also with the 129th when an assault was made 

upon Intramuros? 

A Yes, I was. 

Q And when was that assault? 

A That assault was made on the 23rd of February. 

Q Did you enter Intramuros on that day? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q What troops did you find in Intramuros? 


A I found both Army and Navy troops. 

Q In Intramuros did you have occasion to observe any 

dead bodies of civilians? 

A Yes, I did have occasion. 

Q Will you describe the spot where you saw such a group? 

A On the 23rd of February, inside Intramuros — in fact, 

inside Fort Santiago, in a small concrete room of a large 
building v/hich was destroyed, there were dead bodies in¬ 
side this room; I would Judge about 40. They were stacked 
up one upon the other, I would judge about four deep in 
spots. 

Q I show you Prosecution’s Exhibit 208 and ask you to 
point on that sketch to the spot where that building was 
located. 

A The incident which I speak of now was located in a 
small squared-off area here which is marked with an "R" 
(indicating). 

Q On the building marked "6", is it? 

A On the building that is marked "6", yes, and approxi¬ 

mately in the corner where the "R" is at. 

Q V/hat was the condition of the bodies v/hich you saw 
at that place? 

A These bodies had been dead for some time, and the 
hands of the top row of victims v/ere tied behind their 
backs, and there were bullet holes in the rear of their 
heads, and some had bayonet wounds in their back. 

Q Had the bodies been burned up to that time? 

A These bodies were not burned. 

Q Did you also see bodies at some other point? 
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A Yes. In a dungeon in the same vicinity there was 
another group of bodies. 

Q Will you show on Prosecution's Exhibit No. 208 the 
location of the dungeon to which you now refer? 

A The location of the dungeon was in the vicinity of 
the Numeral "2" (indicating). 

Q And on which end of that building? 

A That would be on the northeast end of the building. 

Q In the vicinity of the letter "G»? 

A Yes 5 between "F" and "G" there (indicating). In 
that general locality. 

Q Will you describe what you saw there? 

A This particular dungeon room had two steel doors, 
solid steel doors, which were bulged inwardly slightly, 
and we forced these open, and right directly behind the 
two steel doors was sort of a steel cage. 

Q Just a minute, please. What was the condition of 
the doors, other than the fact that they were bulged? 

A There was a bolt which was in place and fastened 
in place by a wire. 

Q Yes. Then you say inside the door was what? 

A Inside the door about two feet inward was this 

steel cage, you might call it, or prison. 

Q Will you describe your experiences and your obser¬ 
vations when you opened those doors? 

A Well, it was quite a job opening the doors. Y/e 
finally kicked them in, and then, upon kicking the doors 
in, there was a terrific stench came out which sort of 
knocked us back a bit, but upon venturing my head into 
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this door entranceway, you could see very plainly right 
there, grouped around the steel cage, a number of dead 
bodies. These bodies were piled around the door to this 
cage. It seemed as if they had been fighting to get out 
and that's where they were stopped. 

Q About how many bodies did you observe in that spot? 

A I would judge about 25. 

Q In the entire area there in that dungeon how many 

did you observe? 

A Well, in the entire dungeon I would estimate probably 

\ 

close to 300 . 

Q Were those bodies the bodies of civilians? 

A Yes, sir. The bodies that I could observe wore 

bodies of civilians. 

Q Wore you able to tell the sex? 

A Of one; the person immediately in front, by the door, 
was a woman. 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 211 and ask you 
to tell what that is. 

A This picture shows the two steel doors thrown in¬ 
ward and the immediate view that reached the eye upon 
looking through the doors. 

Q Does it also show the bolt to which you refer? 

A Yes. It shows both ,thc bolt and the wire which 
held the bolt into position. 

Q Will you point out in that picture the body which 
you say was that of a woman? 

A It is this body on the floor there (indicating). 

Q The one at the extreme bottom of the picture? 
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A Yes. 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 212 and ask you 
to state what that is. 

A This is further inside this dungeon, which you can 
see by going further into the room itself. 

Q And is that the condition in which you found that 
dungeon when you first opened those doors? 

A Yes. 

Q Had there been shelling in that vicinity? 

A Yes. On the assault upon Intramuros there was 

direct fire artillery brought. 

Q Could you tell from your observation of those bodies 
how they had met their death? 

A Well, there were no visible signs that I could ob¬ 
serve of the bodies being mutilated. However, they were 

in there, and in my opinion the bodies were placed in 
there alive and the victims starved to death. 

Q Had they been disturbed at all by the shell fire? 

A No. They couldn't possibly have been disturbed by 

the shell fire. 

Q Do you know what happened to those bodies afterward? 
A No, I do not. 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 216 and ask you 
if you know what that is, 

A This is a view of the north wall of Fort Santiago. 

Q Calling your attention to the door shown at the 

extreme right of that photograph, did you at any time on 
the 23 rd go in that door? 

A No, I did not. 
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Q Do you know what was inside? 

A Well, there were a few dead Japs in there. 

Q Do you know how they had been killed? 

A I believe it was by grenade fire. 

Q Did you have occasion to interrogate prisoners who 
were captured at Fort Santiago? 

THE WITNESS: Will you repeat that question? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you read it, please? 

(Question read.) 

A No, I did not. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Did you have occasion to in¬ 
terrogate prisoners captured anywhere in Intramuros? 

A No, I did not. 

Q Do you know whether there were prisoners captured 
in Fort Santiago? 

A In our sector I don’t recall capturing any prisoners, 
CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 
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CROSS -EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Srndbcrg) What was your capacity with 
the 129th Infantry Regiment? 

A I was Regimental S-2. 

Q In that capacity, were you acquainted with the course 
of the battle at Fort Santiago? 

A Yes, sir, I was. 

Q If I were to say to you that the Japanese forces 
within Fort Santiago set fire to the Fort and then evacuated 
it, would that be a correct statement of what happened? 

A I would say not. 

Q If I were to say that the Japanese made a last-ditch 

stand inside of Fort Santiago, would that be a correct 
statement? 

A Insofar as that the troops remaining in Fort Santiago 
did, yes. 

Q Now, those troops who remained in Fort Santiago fought 
to the last ditch? 

A Yes, they did. 

Q And what were the methods that the American forces 
used to reduce the Fort? 

A They reduced the Fort by the use of hand.grenades, 
white phosphorus grenades, flame throwers, bazookas, direct 
tank fire; and I heard later that oil and gasoline was 
placed into the dungeon and ignited by the WP grenades. 

Q And was that done during the battle? 

A Well, during the mopping up stage. 

Q Nov/, when you came into Fort Santiago, did you find 
any persons who had been burned to death as a result of the 
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ignited gasoline? 

A No, I did not. 

Q v ould you say that that method was not an effective 

method? 

A Well, the point wes that I was taken out of the 
picture on the 24th, and these dungeons, they were burning 
at that time. And also, at that time when I left it was 
impossible to get into the inside because of the heat. 

Q I see. So that your knowledge is simply limited to 
the methods used and not as to the effect of the method? 

A Absolutely yes. 

Q Now, did you in your capacity as Regimental S-2 know 
what units of the Japanese military forces had defended 
Intramuros? 

A I don’t recall them now. 

Q Are you familiar with the M-l report, 14th Corps? 

A I have read it, yes. 

Q Do you recall reeding in the M-l report of the 14th 
Corps that the personnel in Intramuros was personnel of the 
Japanese navy? 

A Naval personnel were mentioned as part of the troops 
defending there, but I don't know if that was the only 
statement that was made. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately 10 minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution will proceed. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, that con¬ 
cludes the testimony with reference to Bill of Particulars 
Item No. 52. With the permission of tho Commission, I would 
like to call at this time a witness in the Paco case that 
we discussed the other day, and which at that time you said 
might be called later. He is here and is ready to testify. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Which item in the Bill of Parti¬ 
culars was it? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That was Item 48, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may go ahead. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Eugene Bayot. 

EUGENE BAYOT 

called as n witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMIN/TION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) v 'hat is your name? 

A Eugene Bayot, sir. 

Q Where do you live? 

A At present, sir? 

Q Yes. 

A Mondaluyong, sir. 

Q How old are you? 

A 21, sir. 

Q In February, 1945 where were you living? 

A On Dart Street, sir. 

Q Were you one of a group taken by the Japanese on the 
10th of February to a house at 1195 Singalong Street? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened to you there, Just briefly? 
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A I wp.s token by the Japanese on February 10th, and 
taken to a street, over on Ramos Street — 

Q Never mind that. Just tell me what happened at the 
house on Singalong Street. 

A A Japanese squad came up and took me for forced labor, 
end brought me to this Ramos Street and tied me up. 

Q Now, what branch of service did the Japanese belong 
to who took you from your home? 

A I think they were the Taiwan, sir; navy. 

Q r i/hen you got to 1195 Singalong Street, what happened? 

A There I was blindfolded and my shirt stripped off. 

Q 'That was done to you? 

A We were one by one taken to a room, and they behead 
all the men over there, sir. 

Q Were you one of those who v/ere struck? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you receive a wound at that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you show it to the Commission, please? 

(The witness exhibited his neck to the Commission.) 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 219 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 219 P.nd 
ask you to tell what that is. 

A That is me, sir. 

Q v ‘hat does that picture show? 

A That is the scar of the saber wound. 

C/PTAIN Ci LYER: I offer the photograph in evidence. 
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GENER/.L REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 219 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Calycr) After you were wounded, what 
happened to you? 

A I stay in the corner for a while, sir, and — 

Q ’here? 

A In that small house there. 

Q On the same floor on which you were struck? 

A The first floor, sir. 

Q Is that the same floor on which you were struck? 

A No, sir. I was in the downstairs, sir. 

Q How did you get down there? 

A First I was brought to the room, then there I was 

cut by a saber and I was kicked twice in my back, then I 
fell down. 

Q Through the hole? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long did you remain in that room on the first 
floor? 

A About 10 minutes, sir. 

Q How long did you stay there altogether? 

A Downstairs? 

Q In that room on the first floor, downstairs. 

A Five hours, sir. 

Q while you were there, did you have an opportunity to 
observe the conditions both in that room and in the room 
above you? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q How were you able to see? 

A "Tien I wns downstairs, I crawled to a corner end I 
did my best to take off the rope from my hands and put my 
blindfold off. 

Q You took the blindfold off? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And from your position, were you able to see what wes 
going on? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q r 'hnt sort of troops were those whom you saw in the 
house on Singslong street? 

A Some army men and some were navy, sir. 

Q How could you tell that some were army? 

A By the uniforms, sir. 

Q What, particularly? 

A The navy is white, green uniforms, sir. 

Q And what about these whom you say were army? 

A They were brown and with stars on their hats, sir. 

Q You saw some with stars on their hats? 

A Yes, sir. 

(A skatch was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 220 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you this document marked 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 220, and ask 
you to state what that is. 

A It is this death chamber at 1195 Singa!>ong Street, 

sir. 

Q Who drew that? 
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A I did, sir. 

Q Does that correctly represent the situation as you 

saw it on the 10th of February, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN C/.LYER: If the Commission please, I offer 

this sketch in evidence. 

C/PT/.IN REEL: Sir, we object to this sketch as 
improper. It is not a photograph; it is simply this wit¬ 
ness's own drawing; his testimony takes care of any of that 
sort of thing. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution is asked to develop 
the circumstances and timing of the preparation of this 
drawing to a greater extent. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Do you mean, sir, the time when the 
drawing was made, or the period during which the witness 
was able to observe what he later drew? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The time when the drawing was made. 
CAPTAIN C/LYER? If the Commission please, the exhibit 
itself bears the date. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I will ask the witness when that 

drawing was made. 

A March 25, sir. 

Q Of what year? 

A 1945? sir. 

CAPT/IN REEL: What was the answer? 

CAPTAIN C/LYER: March 25, 1945. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I will ask the reporter to read 
back all the statements that the witness has made with res¬ 
pect to this exhibit. 
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(Record was read) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I might 
ask one other question. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) At the time you drew this sketch, 
wps your recollection of what you had seen on the 10th of 
February still clear and fresh in your mind? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Is the sketch as you drew it an exact representation 
of what you had seen on the 10th of February? 

A Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS : The document is accepted in 
evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 220 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

CAPTAIN C/LYER: Thank you. That is all. 

(Witness excused) 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the next cases wc will take up are 
known as the St. Augustine Church cases and the McKinley 
Plaza air raid shelter massacre. They are Nos. 60, 61, 62, 
63, and 64 in the original Bill of Particulars. 

v 'o call as the first witness, Father Belermino de 

Celis. 

Father, you understand English, do you not? 

FATHER BELARKINO DE CELIS: Yes. 

lii.JOR KERR: But you do not speak it clearly, is that 
correct? 

FATHER BEL"RHINO DE CEIIS: Not clear. 
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FATHER BELARUINO DE CELIS 

f called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 

duly sworn, was examined end testified through the Interpreter 
Villa-Real ; a s follows: 

I DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) Will you state your name? 

> A (Through the Interpreter) Father Belarmino de Cells. 

Q "/hero do you reside? 

A In the St. Augustine Convent in Intranuros. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A I am a Spanish. 

Q And your age, please? 

A 37 years. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A I am a priest, Catholic. 

Q Connected with what organization, what church in 

particular? 

A Order of the Augustinians. 

Q Are you connected with the St. Augustine's Church 
in Manila? 

A I am connected with the St. 'ugustine Church, because 
it is the church of the Augustinian Fathers, and I have 
been residing there for all the time that the Japanese have 
been staying here. 

Q ’"hat is your position with the St. Augustine's Church? 

A I am what they call the supply officer. 

Q How long have you lived at the St. 'ugustine Church? 

A From the year 1939. 

Q That building is located within the Intramuros section 
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of Manila, is it not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Is a convent connected with the St. Augustine's 
Church? 

A The convent is related to the St. /ugustine Church, 
end the convent is built with the St. i.ugustine Church. 

Q How long ago was the church end the convent built? 

A The edification was constructed in the year 1989. 

MAJOR KERR: will you read that answer? 

(Answer read) 

THE INTERPRETER: Well, 1599. 

MAJOR KERR: 1599; Is that correct? 

THE WITNESS: Yos. 

(A sketch was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 221 for 
identification.) 

<3 (By Major Kerr) I hand you what has been marked for 
identification as Exhibit No. 221, and a.sk you what that is? 

A It represents the lower part of the convent pnd the 
Church of the Augustinians which I have just mentioned. 

Q vVhere on that sketch is the church portion of the 
compound represented? 

A It is the part that is shown along Gral Luna. Street. 

Q Then it is the large open area at the top of the sketch, 

is that correct? 

A Only the church. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, at this time 
I offer in evidence this sketch, as Exhibit 221. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidenoe. 
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(Prosecution Exhibit No. 221 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Father, were you at thet church on 
the ?th of February, 194-5? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened at that time at the church? 

A On February 5, 194-5, the Japanese put together all 
the majority of the inhabitants of Intramuros, inside the 
church. 

Q The Japanese then caused to be brought to the St. 
'ugustine Church, a large number of civilians from the 
Intramuros, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Approximately how many men, women and children came 
to the church at that time? 

A I os time, to the number to 6,000. 

Q Did that include women and children? 

A All of them are included, women and children. 

Q V/here, in the church or the convent, did those 6,000 
people stay? 

A They were on all the parts, or most of the church 
and the convent, inasmuch as they were numerous. They 
were all around the interior part of the convent and church, 
and even in the patios. 

Q Were they crowded there? 

A Too crowded. 

Q Did they bring with them food or other personal 
possessions? 

A As thoy woro forced there by the Jnpaneso at the last 
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hour, they were not able to take with them anything. 

Q Did some of them bring baskets or articles of 
clothing with them? 

A Yes, sir, some of them brought enough clothings. 

Q Eow long did those people remain in the church and 
convent? 

A Up to the 23rd of February, 1945, the women and 
children, 

Q Then the women and children stayed within the church 
from February 5 th to February 23rd, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long during that time did you remain in the 
church? 

A I remained there up to February 7, 194-5. On 
February 7, 1945, I was taken to Fort Santiago, where I 
remained up to February 9, 1945, and from February 9, 

1945, I was returned back to St. Augustine Church up to 
February 18, 1945. 

Q Wore other priests, or were lay brothers also in 
the church while you were there? 

A We were a total of 40 fathers and priests of 
different orders. 

Q Were there also some Catholic sisters in the church 
during that time? 

A There were 10 Mothers from St. Isabel's College. 

Q Did you see members of the Japanese armed forces 
in or around the church during that time? 

A Every day since we were taken there, we had guards 
of the Japanese forces. 
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y Were the people permitted to go outside the church? 

A After they have been turned inside the convent and 
the church, no one was allowed to go out. 

Q While you v/ere in the church and convent, did you 
see any people mistreated by members of the Japanese armed 
forces? 

A I have seen no mistreatment. 

Q Did you see any women abused? 

A Various cases. 

Q Please describe that mistreatment of women, without 
giving any names. 

A During the nights, the young ladies were taken to 
the rooms of the Fathers, and sometimes out of the convent, 
to abuse them. 

Q Who took these young ladies up to these rooms? 

A The Japanese. 

Q Did you see that yourself? 

A I saw it more than once. 

Did the girls involved ever tell you what happened? 

A They never mentioned, because it is natural that 
they were saving their own honor. 

Q While you were in the church, Father — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Just a moment. 

May we now ask, sir, that any testimony as to what 
occurred as to these girls be stricken from the record? 
There isn't even a basis for hearsay; it is purely 
imagination. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all he testified to, is what 
he saw; and certainly the Commission is interested in 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS; The last question and the last 
answer will be stricken from the record. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, our objection did not go to the 
last question and the last answer. I believe the last 
question and answer show that this witness was not told 
what occurred. That we do not object to. He testifies 
that he saw these girls leaving the room with the Japan¬ 
ese, but what we do ask is that anything this witness 
has testified to that occurred not in his sight, that he 
was not even told about, that any such testimony be now 
stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I believe a striking of the last 
question and the last answer accomplishes exactly that. 

If there is any doubt about it, v/e will have it read 
back. 

Will the reporter read the questions and the answers 
concerning this subject? 

(The record was read by the reporter, beginning 

with; 

"Q Y/hile you were in the church and convent, 
did you see any people mistreated by members of 
the Japanese armed forces?* 1 
and ending with: 

"A They never mentioned, because it is natural 
that they were saving their own holier.") 








GENERAL REYNOLDS; The last question and the last 
answer will be stricken from the record. 

CAPTAIN REEL; Sir, our objection did not go to the 
last question and the last answer. I believe the last 
question and answer show that this witness was not told 
what occurred. That we do not object to. He testifies 
that he saw these girls leaving the room with the Japan¬ 
ese, but what we do ask is that anything this witness 
has testified to that occurred not in his sight, that he 
was not even told about, that any such testimony be now 
stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; I believe a striking of the last 
question and the last answer accomplishes exactly that. 

If there is any doubt about it, we will have it read 
back. 

Will the reporter read the questions and the answers 
concerning this subject? 

(The record was read by the reporter, beginning 

with; 

"Q While you were in the church and convent, 
did you see any people mistreated by members of 
the Japanese armed forces?" 
and ending with; 

"A They never mentioned, because it is natural 
that they were saving their own honcr.") 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: I believe the ruling is adequate: 
that the last question and the last answer will be stricken. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, may we request, please, that the 
last question and answer stay in? Our objection was not 
addressed to the last question and the last answer. Our 
objection was addressed to the opinion evidence given by 
this witness which he heard not in his presence and what 
he was told about it. We earnestly desire the last ques¬ 
tion and last answer to stay in, but it was the previous 
question relative to his opinion that we ask be stricken. 

MAJOR KERR: I submit, sir, that the answer of this 
witness may be judged by the Commission for itself. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission has ruled that the 
last question and the last answer will be stricken. The 
Prosecution will proceed. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Father, while you werb 

in the church did the Japanese at any time provide any 
food for the six thousand reople there? 

A They never gave anything. On the contrary, they 

always got whatever they were able to get from them. 

Q Do you mean the Japanese came In and took food away 

from the people? 

A Exactly that. They got into the convent and got 

whatever food the people had with them, and for that pur¬ 
pose they once asked the people to go out of the convent. 

Q What happened when they asked the people to go out 

from the convent? 

A They were held in the ruins of Intramuros for about 

three or four hours and in the meantime they have been 
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searching all them and taking part of the food that they 
found with the people. 

Who were doing these things, that is, taking the 
food and searching the people? 

A The Japanese. 

Q Did the Japanese provide any medical care or medicine 

for those six thousand people? 

A They never gave anything. 

Q How did the people get along v/ithout food? 

A Eating the roots and the grasses that were around, 

and many died of hunger. 

Q Did you help to bury any of those who died with 

hunger? 

A Certainly. We have buried all those that died in 

the gardens of the convent. 

Q Do you recall about how many people died there in 

the church or convent? 

A I don't remember exactly the number, but they were 

numerous. Some of them died of hunger, some sickness, and 
the others because of hand grenades. 

Q Were did those hand grenades come from? 

A From the shots, and some of them I believe v/ere 

from the shots made by the Americans. I cannot be sure 
of the true facts about it. 

Q What happened to you on the 7th of February? 

A On the morning of February 9, 19*5 the Japanese 

ordered us all out of the convent and the church — ordered 
all the men; only all the men. 

Q Hov; many men did they order out of the church and 
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compound? 

A I estimate them to be about two thousand. 

Q About two thousand men. Did that include the 

Spanish priests and lay brothers? 

A Everybody is included in the figure; priests and 

civilians. 

Q What happened then, Father? 

A Outside of the convent and the church they ordered 

the men to form lines by four and they held us there for 
half an hour receiving the shells from all directions, and 
the Japanese went to hide v/hile they gave orders to us not 
to move and should anyone be found moving he would be shot. 

Q Was that area under shell fire at that time’; 

A Completely under fire. 

Q Where did the Japanese take you from there? 

A Without telling us anything or where they were bound 

to they have taken us through the streets in Intrnmuros and 
we ended up at Fort Santiago. 

Q How many Japanese soldiers or how many men in uniform 

were with you when you went to Fort Santiago? 

A About ten or twelve. 

Q Were any Japanese officers among them? 

A I don't know. I don't remember if there was any 

officer. 

Q Were all of these two thousand men taken to Fort 

Santiago civilians? 

A I have already said that they were priests and ci¬ 

vilians , 

Q What happened at Fort Santiago? 
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A Once they are in Fort Santiago they search us again. 

Q Did they take from you any of your personal posses¬ 

sions ? 

A Before entering the cells of Fort Santiago we were 

all searched one by one and taken from us all personal 
possessions we had with us. 

Q Did they take any personal possessions away from you? 

A They have taken away all personal belongings, including 

the watch, my money and everything I had v/ith me. 

Q Did they ever return any of that to you? 

A They never returned anything. 

Q How long v/ere you at Fort Santiago? 

A From February 7, 194-5 in the morning up to February 

9, 1945 in the afternoon. 

Q During that time did you have any food? 

A In the first night that I have been in on February 

7, 1945 I have been given something. Thereafter I never 
was given anything. 

Q What happened to you at Fort Santiago? 

A We were first put all together and thereafter the 

Spaniards were separated from the Filipinos. 

Q What did they do with the Spaniards? 

A We were taken to a smaller room and were left there 

isolated from the rest. 

Q How many Spaniards v/ere there together there? 

A 140 more or less, including all the priests. 

Q Do you know what happened to the rest of the two 

thousand men who went there from St. Augustine Church? 

A On February 9, 1945 when we were released we saw some 
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of them that they were still there. Thereafter we never 
knev anything about them, 
o When did you leave Fort Santi-go'* 

A In the afternoon of February 9, 1945. 

Q How many men left there with you? 

A All those that were separated from the Filipinos; 

all the Spaniards, and we were about 140. 

Q Father, v/hen you went from St. Augustine Church to 

Fort Santiago had Intramuros area been destroyed? 

A When we were taken to Fort Santiago Intramuros was 

still intact. 

o When you returned from Fort Santiago to St. Augustine 
Church was the Intramuros area still intact^ 

A When we vie re released that afternoon we saw that 

Intramuros was completely wrecked doY/n. 

0 Where did you go from Fort Santiago? 

A We were taken back to St. Augustine Church. 

Q How long did you remain at St. Augustine's Church? 

A Up to the afternoon of February 8, 1945* 

Q While you were at the church was any part of the 

church compound destroyed by fire? 

A During all the time that vie vie re secluded in Fort 

Santiago all the building of the convent and the roof of 
the church was burned. 

Q Did you at any time see the Japanese install any 

guns? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will stand in recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution will proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Will the reporter read the pending 
question, please* 

(Pending question read) 

MAJOR KERR: I shall complete it. 

Q (By Major Kerr) — in the church or convent? 

Now will you read it, please? 

(Question read) 

A On February 12, 194-5 they installed two machine guns 

within the circuit of the convent. 

Q Did you see them fire those machine guns? 

A I have seen them fire every day for about two days — 

for eight days. 

Q Where did they take you on the l8th of February? 

A On February 18, 1945 the Japanese ordered all the 

men to gather inside the church. Cnee inside the church 
we were ordered to form lines by twos from the altar to the 
front gate. All the men were taken to the church, in¬ 
cluding the wounded and the sick. 

Q How many were there altogether? 

A The number of men that v/ere put together in the 

church amounted to 132. 

Q Where did you go from there? 

A From the church we were taken through the ruins of 

Intramuros to a warehouse at the back of the convent of 
Santa Clara. 

Q Who took you from the church to that warehouse? 

A The Japanese. 
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Q V/ere there r.ny officers among those Jr.pr.nese? 

A There was r.t ler.st one v;ho was giving the orders. 

Q How were the other Jr.pc.nosc r.rned? 

A All of them were r.rned with their guns r.nd the 
bayoncts on r.nd with hr.nd grenc.des in their hrnds. 

Q Were my non r.t all left r.t the church r.t the tine 
they took you to the wr.rchouse? 

A In the convent were left the wounded end the sick. 

Q Name some of those who were left in the convent. 

A Father Manual Canseco, who is the Superior of all 
Augustinian Fathers; Franciscan Father who had dysen¬ 
tery at the tine; Mr. Miguel Blanco, also sick of the 
dysentery. 

Q Father, will you please tell the Commission what 
happened at the warehouse? 

A Once inside the warehouse these officers told us 
not to worry about rnything and that there was nothing 
wrong that would happen to us and that after two or three- 
days we were going to be returned to our hones. 

Q Were you returned to your hones? 

A I cane back to ny hone after I had escaped from their 
position. 

Q How long were you at the warehouse? 

A Fron February 18th to February 19th; about 24 hours. 

Q Where did you go from the warehouse? 

A In the night of February 9, 1945 one of the Japanese 

officers entered the warehouse. Thereafter he told all 
of the Spaniards to go out to the street to take us in a 
safer place. 
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MAJOR KERR: One moment, please. What is the date 
the interpreter gave? 

THE REPORTER: February 9, 1945. 

Q (By Major Kerr) What was the date of that again 
Father, when you left the warehouse? 

A February 19, 1945. 

Q All right. Proceed, Father, please, and explain 
what happened from the time you left the warehouse until 
you returned finally to your hone. 

A Once on the street the Japanese ordered us to get in 
line by the side of the wall. Then they told us that they 
were taking us to a safer place. They put us in groups 
of 70 and the first group of 70 was separated from the 
other group. A friend was with ric in the first group of 
70 and we wore marched with the group through Aduana 
Street. Across the Aduana Street wo were taken to General 
Luna. 

Then a group of Japanese cane out of Fort Santiago. 
They rounded us and v/e were told that we had to get into 
shelter for our safety and they advised us to get into the 
shelter that was located at the corner of Aduana and General 
Luna. 

Q V/as that an air-raid shelter? 

A It was an air-raid shelter of the Japanese. 

Q I hand you what has been narked for identification 
Prosecution’s Exhibit No. 222 and ask you whether or not 
that correctly shows the location of the air-raid shelter 
which you have just mentioned. 

A The side where the raid shelter is narked in the 
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map with No. 1. 

Q That was in the foundation of the old Governor's 

palace, was it not? 

A In the very same place of the foundation of the 

palace of the Governor, 

Q How many air-raid shelters were there there? 

A I never have been there before and I just saw that 

time about three. 

Q How many men were with you when you reached the air¬ 

raid shelters? 

A About 70. 

Q Were .all of those civilians'! 

A No, We were priests and civilians mixed all together. 

0 Now, Father, v/ill you tell what hapnened from that 

point after you reached the air-raid shelters? 

A Once after we v/ere ordered inside the shelter we 

were left there for about a half an hour. 

Q Hov/ many v/ere put in the shelter? 

A All of those of the first group, or about 70. 

Q Proceed, please, v/ith your experience from that time. 

A The shelter was profound enough and big enough. Never¬ 

theless, because we were 70 we were too crowded. V/e were 
then praying and preparing for our souls because we knew 
more or less what v/ould happen next, and in half an hour 
while we v/ere talking inside hand grenades fall inside the 
shelter. The shelter had two or three holes for the 
respiration and through those holes the hand grenades were 
thrown in. 

The confusion inside was terrible and we were 
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colliding each other inside, each one trying to escape. 
Everybody was shouting and asking for help and we were 
all trying to run for liberty through the entrance. But 
a group of Japanese were waiting for us outside with their 
guns and bayonets and all those who intended to escape were 
at the spot fired. I myself was wounded by the hand gre¬ 
nades and I fell down inside the shelter and lost conscious¬ 
ness. After that we notice that the entrance of the shelter 
was being closed with some stones on the ground. They 
enclosed all the holes, and by that all those of us who 
were still living inside were buried alive. 

Just as soon as I gained consciousness the first thing 
I did is to bandage my wounds because I was then very wounded. 
Then I thought of escaping from that place if it was possible. 
For that I approached the entrance which they have just 
closed, and in trying to open the entrance with ray fingers 
and nails I was able to put a hole. Through that hole 
I breathed all the night. In the following morning a 
Japanese came to look inside and just as I notice I hide, 
and then he fired several shots through the hole I open and 
close that hole thereafter. After a moment I again approach 
the hole when I believe that the Japanese was no longer there 
for the purpose of reopening the hole, and through hard work 
I was able to open the hole. 
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Q Whr.t were the- conditions of the other men in the 
shelter at that tine? 

A Many died inside the shelter, end the rest were 
shouting for help r.nd asking for water, 

Q Proceed, please, 

A During the following day I continued breathing through 
that hole, but incsnuch as that hole was not big enough 
to pernit the size of a nan to get through it, I opened 
another hole. All this tine I had to be lying over dead 
men and v'ounded people. In the night of February 22, 1945, 
unable already to bear the snell of the dead and the wound¬ 
ed and the hunger that I was feeling, I decided to escape, 
and I got out of that shelter in the night of February 22, 
1945, after staying there for about 72 hours. I have 
been without eating nor drinking for five days. Then I 
helped a friend who was near ne get out of the shelter. 

Q What was the name of that friend, please? 

A Rocaraora. 

Q Was Mr. Rocanora injured? 

A He was very much injured. 

Q Were any of the other nen in the shelter at that 
time still alive? 

A I could net easily distinguish, but not a. sound 
could be heard any more. 

Q What happened when you crawled cut of the shelter? 

A Stumbling dorm through the streets, I went from 
that place to the plaza. 

Q What tino of the day was this? 

A It was about. 12 r f clock midnight of February 22, 
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Q By "the plaza", do you mean McKinley Plaza? 

A Exr.ctly the so.no. 

Q How did you go from the r.ir raid shelter to the 
plaza; did you walk or did you roll? 

A Rolling, because by then I didn't have enough 
strength with me. 

Q Where did you go from the plaza? 

A V/e Y/ent across, rolling also, from Juan Street 
to the Bureau of Justice Building. 

Q Will you. please explain, Father, v/here you Y/ent 
from there until finally you were rescued by the American 
forces? 

A From that place, Fergussen, I went rolling to the 
Department of Justice Building. 

Q V/ill you proceed from there? 

A After resting a. while at the Bureau of Justice, I 
v/ent to the Convent of Santa Clara. At the entrance of 
Santa Clara I met the Fathers who v/ere waiting to be 
taken to the Convent of St. Augustine. I told them I 
v/as a priest, and I asked then for food and Y/ater, but 
they replied that they had nothing because the convent 
was all v/recked now. They also told us that there Y/ere 
Japanese v/ith then, and for fear that I Y/ould be seen 
by the Japanese I escape again. Then I returned to the 
Bureau of Justice. After resting a. v/hile, I decided to 
go around the lov/er part of the building to look for 
food or drink. In going around the building, I got into 
a latrine without noticing it. There I drank water. 

Then I look for a container, and I took some water to 
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ny friend, who was also in the Burcr.u of Justice Build¬ 
ing. 

Q That is Ur. Rocanora? 

A It was Mr. Rocanora. 

Q Were you r.nd Mr. Rocanora finally rescued by the 
American forces? 

A V/e were liberated by the American forces. 

Q How badly wounded were you, Father? 

A I hurt ny head, my face, my arris, badly wounded, 

and the biggest wound I had was in ny body. And because 
of the sound of the hand grenades, I lose ny sense of 
hearing. 

Q Do you remember hov; many hand grenades were dropped 
down into the shelter through the air vents? 

A I don't know how many, but I know there were many. 

Q Wore you and Mr. Rocanora the only men who escaped 

from the air raid shelter? 

A From the shelter only myself and Mr. Rocanora were 
able to escape. I saw no one else. 

Q Have you ever seen again any of the other men you 
know who were in the large shelter with you? 

A I never saw anyone, 

Q How many men altogether v/e re in that shelter? 

A I don't know exactly the number, because it was dark, 
and I estimate the amount to be 70. 

MAJOR KERR: At this tine, sir, I offer in evidence 
as Exhibit 222 the sketch which was previously identified 
by this witness and marked for identification as Exhibit 
222 . 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Without objection, It is accepted 
in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

222 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

223 for identification.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Father, I hand you what has been 
narked for identification as Prosecution Exhibit 223, and 
ask you to state what that is. 

A The photograph shows a gentlenan pointing to the 

shelter fron which I was able to escape. 

Q Are you that gentlenan? 

A Yes. 

MAJOR ICERR: Sir, I offer in evidence as Exhibit 
No. 223 the photograph just identified. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

223 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

224 for identification.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) I hand you what has been narked 
for identification as Exhibit 224, and ask you what that 
is. 

A The photograph shows another shelter that was near 
the one I was put in. 

Q That is one of the three air raid shelters you men¬ 
tioned previously? 

A Yes, sir, and in which some cf the Spaniards were 
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r.lso ordered in. 

Q Were you present when this photogrr.ph was taken? 

A I was present. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, I offer in evidence as Exhibit 
No. 224 the photograph Just identified. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

224 for identification 

was received in evidence.) ' 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

225 for identification.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Father, I hand you what has been 
narked for identification as Exhibit 225> and ask you to 
state what that is. 

A The photograph represents the three shelters I have 
Just mentioned. The two snaller ones are seen, and the 
other one is the bigger one. 

Q On which side? The left side of the photograph is 
the shelter where you were? 

A It was in the shelter that is shown in the center. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, I offer in evidence as Exhibit 225 
the photograph Just identified. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

225 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Father, will you nar.ie sone of the 

non who were in the shelter with you and who, so far as you 

know, did not survive? 
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A Those who survive v/ere only myself and Mr. Rccamora. 

Q Will you none some of those who did not survive? 

A Fr.ther Ilelencio Pclo, Fr.ther Anselno Pinero, Fr.ther 
Pinedo, Fr.ther Herman Biurrun, Ilr. Igur.quizr. — I don't 
remember the other nr.nes. 

Q The Fr.ther s v.’hon you hr.ve named, were they Augus- 
tinir.n Fr.thers? 

A The ones I mentioned v/ere Augustinians. 

Q Did you ever see those men r.gr.in? 

A Never. 

Q If they hr.d survived v/ould they hr.ve come bock 
to the St. Augustine's Church? 

A Certcinly. 

Q During the experiences v/hich you have Just related, 

Fr.ther, v/ere you dressed r.s you r.re now? 

A I was dressed in the v/r.y I r.n dressed r.t the present, 
until the time I was taken to the r.ir raid shelter, but 
inside there I hr.d to take off the uniform, because v/ith 
it I hr.d to bondage my wounds. 

MAJOR KERR: Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Nov/, as I understand it, the first 
half hour that you v/ere in the air raid shelter nothing 
happened, is that correct? 

A True. 

Q And then somebody threw some hand grenades. Did you 
see v/ho threw the hand grenades? 

A Being inside the shelter, I could see — I could not 
see the one who threw the grenades. 
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Q Yes 5 and after the grenades were throvm, somebody 
closed up the entrance to the shelter, is that correct? 

A Also true, 

Q A n d you couldn't see who was closing the entrance 
to that shelter, is that correct? 

A I could not see who was closing the entrance, but I 
was able to see that it was the Japanese who was at the 
entrance at the tine we escaped. 

THE WITNESS: No. 

A (Through the Interpreter) Before closing the en¬ 

trance, someone fired inside the shelter, and I saw that 
they were Japanese. 

Q Where did you see these Japanese firing into the 
shelter? 

A At the entrance of the shelter. 

Q Will you tell us whether they were arny or navy or 
what branch of s ervice they v/ere in? 

A I cannot tell whether they belong to the arny or 
the navy. 

Q Well, any of the Japanese that you saw during any 
of those procedures that you have told us about, starting 
with 5 February, can you tell us whether any of then v/ere 
arny or navy? 

A I could not distinguish. 

Q Now, during all this period that you have been 
relating to us, is it true that there was shelling going 
on? 

A Almost continuously there v/ere shelling. 

Q Yes, and did some of these shells start fires? 
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A All the buildings were already wrecked down; the 
shelling did not set fire* 

Q Well, didn't the shelling destroy sone of the 
buildings? 

A When I got out of the shelter, I s gw r.ll the buildings 
already \/reclced now, and I didn't see the effect of the 
shellings. 

Q Well, before you went into the shelter, didn't you 
see the shelling sometime between the 5th of February 
and the tine you went into the shelter on the 18th of 
February? 

A I could not sec, because we were all secluded in 
the Augustinian Convent without being allowed to cone cut. 

Q Well, didn't you tell us on direct examination, 

Father, that at one time you were with sone other personst, 
exposed to shell fire? 

A When we were taken out of the convent to be taken 
to Fort Santiago. 

Q Yes, and at that tine you saw shcllinc going on, 
is that right? 

A Certainly. 

Q Now, isn't it true that the church, St. Augustine's* 
Church, is a very solid, well-built building? 

A Certainly. 

Q And it is much more able, better able to with¬ 
stand the ravages of shellfire than the houses in 
Intranuras, is that true? 

A Also true. 

Q And is that also true of the warehouse the Father 
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described? 

A To whet warehouse do you refer? 

Q The warehouse to which the Father referred in his 
testimony, when he said they were put into a warehouse. 

A That warehouse is of too weak walls, and I don't 
know — (pause) — without any — (pause) — ceiling. 
CAPTAIN REEL: Without any ceiling? 

THE INTERPRETER: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Just one more question, Father. 
When you were first in St. Augustine Church, I think you 
testified that some girls were taken out of the room and 
later cane back. It is true, is it not, they did not tell 
you what had happened? 

A (Through the Interpreter) They never told us 
anything. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is nil. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all with this witness, sir. 

(\7itness escused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
until tomorrow morning at 8 : 30 . 

thereupon, at 1630 hours, 6 November, 194-5, the 
trial was adjourned until O 83 O hours, 7 November 194-5.) 
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described? 

A To whet warehouse do you refer? 

Q The y/nrehouse to which the Father referred in his 
testimony, Y/hen he said they v;erc put into a warehouse. 

A That warehouse is of too weak vmlls, and I don't 
know — (pause) — without any — (pause) — ceiling. 
CAPTAIN REEL: Without any ceiling? 

THE INTERPRETER: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Just one nore question, Father. 
When you were first in St. Augustine Church, I think you 
testified that some girls were taken out of the room and 
lcter cane back. It is true, is it not, they did not tell 
you what had happened? 

A (Through the Interpreter) They never told us 
anything. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all with this witness, sir. 

(Witness escused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
until tomorrow morning at 8 : 30 . 

(Whereupon, at I 63 O hours, 6 November, 194-5, the 
trial was adjourned until O 83 O hours, 7 November 194-5.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all of the members of the Commis¬ 
sion are present, the Accused and his Defense Counsel are 
present, and the Prosecution will proceed. 

The first witness this morning will be Sister Can¬ 
dida Ocampo. 

SISTER CANDIDA OCAMPO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

Q (By Major Kerr) V/ill you state your name, please? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you state your name? 

A My name is Sister Candida Ocampo. 

Q Your age. 

A 45 years of age. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A I am a Filipina. 

Q Of what order are you a member? 

A I am a member of the Sisters of Charity of St. 

Vincent de Paul. 

Q And where is the home town of that Order*? 

A My home town is Ernita. 

Q Were you living in Intramuros in February, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you have occasion to go to St. Augustine Church 

during that period? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q That was the first week of February in 1945* was it 

not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe the conditions which you found at 

St. Augustine Church when you were there in the first week 
of February, 1945? 

A Well, in February or September? 

Q February, please. 

A In February I had to accompany the Mother Superior 

because she was so excited and we stayed at the sacristy 
from the very beginning of the bombing. On February 5th 
in the afternoon many people from different places of the 
Wall City were rushing into St. Augustine, taking into 
consideration that that was the place of safety, and priests 
from the Recoletos Convent and Capuchia Fathers also came 
and they were all rushing up to the place. Of course I 
went to the door of the St. Augustine Church and saw the 
people rushing and, of course, accompanied by many Japa¬ 
nese, and I saw an old woman even pushed because she 
could not enter. 

Q Those were Japanese soldiers, were they? 

A Yes; mostly Japanese soldiers. 

Q Were they armed? 

A They were armed; yes, sir. 

Q Did you see any Japanese officers escorting these 

people to the church? 

A I didn't quite distinguish v/hether the/ were offi¬ 

cers or not, but I know there were plenty of them. 

Q Describe how the Japanese treated the civilians. 
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Q That was the first week of February in 194-5» was it 

not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe the conditions which you found at 

St. Augustine Church when you were there in the first week 
of February, 194-5? 

A Well, in February or September? 

Q February, please. 

A In February I had to accompany the Mother Superior 

because she was so excited and we stayed at the sacristy 
from the very beginning of the bombing. On February 5th 
in the afternoon many people from different places of the 
Wall City were rushing into St. Augustine, taking into 
consideration that that was the place of safety, and priests 
from the Recoletos Convent and Capuchia Fathers also came 
and they were all rushing up to the place. Of course I 
went to the door of the St. Augustine Church and saw the 
people rushing and, of course, accompanied by many Japa¬ 
nese, and I saw an old woman even pushed because she 
could not enter. 

Q Those were Japanese soldiers, were they? 

A Yes; mostly Japanese soldiers. 

Q Were they armed? 

A They were armed; yes, sir. 

Q Did you see any Japanese officers escorting these 

people to the church? 

A I didn't quite distinguish whether the/ were offi¬ 

cers or not, but I know there were plenty of them. 

Q Describe how the Japanese treated the civilians. 
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A Oh, well, it was atrocious because, of course, the 

people were rushing. They wanted to be safe. They wanted 
to enter the Convent, and some of them were kicked and 
others were pushed. Just because some of them could not 
enter they were pushed this way (illustrating) out of the 
door. 

Q So the Japanese pushed them into the church; is that 

correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you spend the nights there at the church? 

A Yes, we did. In fact, I stayed in the church since 

September. 

Q How long were you in the church? 

A Until February 23rd, 

Q Until February 23rd? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe to the Commission the treatment of 

the girls and women in the church by the Japanese? 

A On the very night of the 5th of February some girls 

rushed to the sacristy where we were sleeping, because they 
said that some of them were taken by the Japanese and were 
brought to the second story of the convent where the Friars 
were sleeping. Of course we all got scared, too, because 
of course they were rushing to our aid and they said "Sisters, 
please help us out because we are afraid we will be taken 
in". So we placed them — We told them to sleep in 
some corners of the sacristy, others under our beds and 
others under benches. And, of course, later on, the 
next morning, the story was told to us and some of them — 
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two of them were able to escape. They told us the story 
how the Father aided them in looking for escape. Two of 
them were able to escape through a winding stair at the 
back. 

Q That was escape from whom, Sister? 

A From the Japanese. However, the other two, of course 

One priest came to aid them and then he was asked — 

The priest told him — Father Polo was the priest who 
told them "Please do not hurt these girls". However, the 
Japanese said "You American spy. You are guerrilla". 

That's what the Father said. However, they began crying 
and crying, and later on, of course, I didn't know what 
happened to the other two, but two of them were able to 
escape. 

Q Did you see the Japanese soldiers at night going 

around looking for girls? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe how they conducted their search? 

A You see, they had flashlights every night and they 

search for the girls, and it was so strange how is it that 
they knew the exact girls that they v/anted to look for. 

Of course I think they selected the best ones, of course, 
that they v/anted to. 

0 Did you see the girls resist the Japanese? 

A What is that? 

Q Did you see the girls resist the Japanese? 

A Well, you see, they were afraid and some of them, 

of course, had to go with them. That's what they said. 

I know two who were first sleeping in the sacristy, but 
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that very night before they would enter the sacristy they did 
not come to us. So I asked them the next morning v/hy they 
did not come, and they told me it was because they were taken 
by the Japanese? 

Q Did that happen every night? 

A Not exactly. Well, most of the times, you see, — 

Most of the times they took, because if they did not take some 
from the corridors of the convent they would take them also 
from the church themselves. 

Q Did you see them take any of the girls out of the 

church and convent? 

A Of course I didn't pay any attention to it. I only 

knew that the girls were rushing to our place because they 
were afraid. They were afraid that they would be sent. 

From that time on, of course, many of the girls were sleeping 
with us. Some of them were sleeping under the benches, 
others on top of the lockers, others protected by the bodies 
of some of the Sisters. But we had to protect them, V’e 
surrounded them and we slept in such a way that these girls 
were covered by the Sisters. 

Q Do you know whether or not any of the Catholic Sisters 

were mistreated by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe that? 

A One afternoon at 2:00 o'clock a Japanese came wanting 

to take one of our girls, Pacita Seguenza. Of course she 
was first sitting beside me. She was sewing at the machine 
because we lost everything and we v/ere trying to fix every¬ 
thing up. The Japanese wanted to take her out, and of 
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course I rushed right away and looked for Captain Irada and 
requested that would they please intercede for us because we 
didn't like the Japanese to take this girl out. And I tried 
to protect Pacita from the Japanese grabbi* g the girl from 
us and Sister Pilar received the slap. She was slapped. 
Another Sister by the name of Sister Carmena, an old Sister, 
approached and interceded. She was beginning to cry "Please!" 
and she said "Do save this girl. We do not like you to take 
her away". And of course the hood was taken away. Of course 
the intention of the Japanese is indescribable in the code of 
the Sisters, insisting that this girl should be given to him. 
Of course the other Father also came nearby and tried to 
find out. Of course I asked the Captain and he said "Oh, 
Sister. We can't intercede because they think that these 
girls are American spies". Of course v/e can't do anything. 

So I went around to look for another interpreter, I not 
knowing Japanese, and of course the brother of Dr. Seguenza 
approached, but he couldn't do anything cither. And when I 
returned, of course that thing happened already and fortun¬ 
ately I think v/hen the Japanese saw that there v/e re that 
many around he left. And of course one of our companions 
changed the dress to an old woman, put a towel around her 
head and we placed her at the corner. V'e gave her a black 
dress pretending that she was an old woman and a towel on 
her head, and from that time on she was at the corner pro¬ 
tected by the Sisters. 

Q Did you see a hand grenade thrown at the altar of 

the church? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe that? 
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A One morning — that was inside the church near the 
altar — we had a commotion. I was there then under the 
choir and then the people at the altar began shouting, and 
I said "There is an accident came," and then of course I 
went also and I went right away to the place where the 
people were shouting and were running from one place to 
another. And of course they told me, you see, these 
Japanese were passing by, two of them were laughing. They 
were laughing at what they have done. They threw the 
hand grenade to the altar, and, of course, the church it¬ 
self was filled with plenty of people. They could hardly 
move from one place to another because we were thousands 
of them. But, you see, the Japanese were laughing at what 
they said. They said that they wanted to experiment how 
the people would — would show themselves at the hand gre¬ 
nade that was thrown. Of course one was wounded. 

Q You say one civilian was wounded? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was that a man or a woman? 

A A nun was wounded. 

Q A nun? 

A Yes. A woman, I said. 

Q Do you recall her name? 

A I have forgotten her name. 

Q Did you see the convent portion of the St. Augustine 
compound burned? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe the burning of that area? 

A The burning started at 1:30 in the afternoon. 
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Q Of what day was that? 

A Of the 7th. 

o The 7th of February? 

A Yes, sir. Of course the men were taken on the 7th 

in the morning, all the men from St. Augustine. 

Q So this was after the men had been taken away from 

the church? 

A Yes. The men were taken in the morning and the fire 

started at 12:30 or 1:00. 

Q Did you see the fire start? 

A Yes, all over. 

Q Will you describe to the Commission how the fire was 

started? 

A Of course we could sec the fire all over Intramuros, 

but the nearest fire that started near the convent was at 
General Luna just beside the convent church. And of course 
we tried salvaging some of the things that belonged to the 
priests which were then in the second story, but then when 
we saw that the fire was terrible we went down, and what I 
did was to ask permission from the Captain to go to Santa 
Isabel, which is just across the road, to save also some 
of our things. And from there — Of course there were 
Japanese in the streets, mostly; many of them. And of 
course we were allowed to pass for the first time. And 
I told the Sisters that the Mother Superior was so sickly 
and so nervous that she told me to tell all the Sisters 
and the people in our college to go to Santa Rosa, being 
the only place that we could — that we thought was the 
safest. 
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Q Did you see what the Japanese did with respect to the 

fire in the convent? 

A V/e 11, the Navy men — You see, the college was partly 

occupied by the Navy and we thought that the Navy was helping 
putting out the fire. However, when we pass by we smelled 
the gasoline. They were throwing — We thought that it 
was water that they were throwing in the windows and other 
parts of the convent, but then when the sisters passed by 
they saw that — they smelled the gasoline. They said, 

"Well, this is not water. This is gasoline". 

Q So you thought as you passed by the burning convent 

that the Japanese were throwing water upon it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Actually they were throwing gasoline; is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see Japanese officers in the church and con¬ 

vent while you were staying there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were there very many of them? 

A Oh, sometimes we could see ten officers, but there 

were always around 50 of these soldiers; 50 or 60 of them. 

Q Do you know whether or not people died in the church 

and convent? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know the causes of their deaths? 

A (No response). 

Q Do you know why they died? 

A Well, some of them because of the hand grenade thrown 

by the Japanese. 
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Q Hand grenade? 

A Yes. Others, of course, because of the shelling. 

Q Did any die of starvation or disease? 

A Many of them died by starvation and disease and we 

had to bury them Just at the other side of the patio of 
Santa Rosa. 

Q Who buried those bodies? 

A We women. 

Q You women then buried the bodies; is that correct? 

?■ Yes, sir. 

Q Do you have any idea of approximately how many bodies 

you buried there? 

A During our stay? I think there were some of them — 

We had sometimes three deaths every day, sometimes two. 
Approximately, I think, there were twelve. 

Q Twelve? 

A Yes. 

Q Did they include women and children? 

A Of course, the children — Yes, yes. 

(Photograph of roople killed on 
22nd of February was marked 
Prosecution No. 226 for iden¬ 
tification.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) I hand you what has been marked 226 

for identification and ask you if you know what that is. 

A This was — These people were killed on the 22nd 

of February. 

Q In St. Augustine Church’ 

A In St. Augustine Church, in one of the galleries. 

Q And those are their bodies; is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Do you recognize any of them? 

A Yes. One of them is Miss Cecelia Ascona, one of 

our pupils. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I offer this 
photograph in evidence as Exhibit 226. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 226 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) When did you leave the church? 

A On February 23rd. 

Q After that did you have a conversation with a Japanese 

soldier? 

A Before that. 

Q Before that? 

A Yes. That was -- We had a conversation during — 

That was, I think, on February 18th; something like that. 

Q February 18th? 

A Yes. 

Q Where were you at the time? 

A We went to the ruins of Santa Isabel because we were 

short of water and we couldn't take a bath, neither could 
we wash our clothing. So we got permission -- V’e got 
permission from Captain Irada. 

Q Who are "we", please? 

A Of course we always go — Two sisters must go to¬ 

gether. We never go by ourselves alone. 

Q Thank you, 

A And of course I got the permission and I was there, 
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and fortunately — I don’t know whether it is fortunately 
or unfortunately, but there were Japanese going to the place 
where we were and I met three of them who knew Tagalog and 
one began talking with some of our old women. Then he 
said "Well, you know, — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sirs, if the witness is going into a 
conversation with an unnamed Japanese soldier we object to 
it. I wish to point out, Sir, that we have been quite 
indulgent in the examintion of this witness and out of 
deference to the wishes of the Commission we have not 
hitherto objected to the hearsay and the opinion evidence. 
But in the interest of saving time and preventing any more 
evidence that has no probative value from coming before the 
Commission, we wish to object now to any further testimony 
of conversations with unnamed persons. 

MAJOR KERR: I submit, sir, that the conversation 
which this witness will relate will have probative value and 
will be of great interest to the Commission in connection 
v/ith the issues which it must determine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: But it is entirely incompetent, sir, 
on any ground. 

MAJOR KERR: It is merely a matter, sir, of whether 
or not the Commission desires to hear the conversation. 

It relates upon the issues in this case. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 
Proceed. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Will you proceed, Sister? 

A They told me that they were able to escape from the 

Santa Ana district because the Americans were already at 
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that place cand that the Filipinos were "bad people". 

Q The Filipinos were "bad people"; is that what he told 

you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did he explain that statement? 

A Yes. "Because", he said "the Filipinos were the 

ones showing the Americans where the hideout of the Japanese" 
and he himself said that we Filipinos are — we were 75 per 
cent pro-American and the 25 per cent hypocrites. 

Q 75 per cent pro-Americans and 25 per cent hypocrites; 

is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When did you finally leave St. Augustine? 

A On the 23rd. 

Q On the 23rd? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And after that time you were rescued by the American 

forces; is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was this Japanese who told you that the Filipinos were 

all "bad people" in a military uniform? 

A Yes, sir. He told me that he was a captain or some¬ 

thing like that. 

Q A captain? 

A Yes. Because he had this long saber with — with gold 

on the handle. 

MAJOR KERR: Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Just a couple of questions. Do 
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you know whether these Japanese military persons whom you 
saw were members of the Army or Navy? 

A The Army, I think. It was the Army. 

Q Well, did you see any Naval men there at all? 

A Of course, yes, because they were living in two wings 

of the college, 

Q And isn't it true that practically all of the men whom 

you saw in that area were members of the Japanese Navy? 

A Yes. But this man, of course, just came escaping. He 

told us that he escaped from Santa Ana. 

Q So that when you say "Japanese Army" you are speaking 

only of this particular soldier? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who escaped from Santa Ana? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q One more question. Do you understand the Japanese 

language? 

A I don't understand, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

MAJOR KERR: Thank you very much, Sister. 

THE WITNESS: Not at all. 

(Witness excused) 
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you know whether these Japanese military persons whom you 
saw were members of the Army or Navy? 

A The Army, I think. It was the Army. 

Q Well, did you see any Naval men there at all? 

A Of course, yes, because they were living in two wings 

of the college, 

Q And isn't it true that practically all of the men whom 

you saw in that area were members of the Japanese Navy? 

A Yes. But this man, of course, just came escaping. He 

told us that he escaped from Santa Ana. 

Q So that when you say "Japanese Army" you are speaking 

only of this particular soldier? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who escaped from Santa Ana? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q One more question. Do you understand the Japanese 

language? 

A I don't understand, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

MAJOR KERR: Thank you very much, Sister. 

THE WITNESS: Not at all. 

(Witness excused) 
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RENEE PENA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) Will you state your name? 

A Renee Pena. 

Q Your age? 

A 23. 

Q What is your address? Where do you live? 

A Right now? 

Q Yes. 

A I live at 68 Andrea Vitan Street. 

Q Where were you living during the month of February, 
1945? 

A In the Walled City. 

Q That is the so-called Intramuros, is it? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q That is the Intramuros? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And that is in the City of Manila, is it not? 

A City of Manila. 

Q Are you married? 

A No, I am single. 

Q During the first week of February, 1945, did you go 
to the St. Augustine's Church, together with your family? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q IIow many were there in your family? 

A In the family we were about — we were eleven. 


Q 


Eleven? 
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A No, ten. 

Q Will you speak a little louder, please? Do you re¬ 
call the date on which you and your family went to the 
church? 

A That was on February 5. 

Q February 5? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Why did you go to the St. Augustine's Church? 

A Why? 

Q ,r ’hy? 

A Because the Japanese told us to go over there; we 
were taken by the Japanese. 

Q How long did you remain in the church or convent? 

A About 19 days, from the 5th to the 23rd. 

Q From the 5th to the 23rd of February? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened to your father and brother? 

/ They were taken on the 7th. 

Q They were in the church with you? 

A They were in the church with us, and were taken on 

the 7th. 

q Describe the taking of your father and brother away 
from the church. 

A That was early in the morning. Ly father went up to 
take some water for us, and when he came down the Japanese 
went around calling for all the men, and after awhile — we 
didn't hove time to say goodbye — and my father was taken 
in single file with other men and marched to Fort Santiago. 
q Was your brother taken, too? 
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A Yes, and my brother was gone, too. 

Q Have you ever seen your father or your brother since? 

A I haven't seen them since then. 

Q Did the Japanese at any time permit or order you to 
go out from the church? 

A Fever. 

Q Did they at any time search your possessions? 

A Oh, yes, they did; I remember. 

Q Will you describe that, please? 

A That was on the 13th of February, when about bety/een 
9 end 10 in the morning, we were told, everybody, the 
people in the church were told to fall in single file and 
leave the church without bringing anything, and then we were 
taken to the ruins and debris, with American airplanes over¬ 
head and shelling taking place, and we were exposed there 
for about more than 3 hours. There were shrapnels and 
bullets falling all around us, and I was watching a sentry. 
The shelling would stop for a while, and then the Japanese 
sentry would go to the corner of the street and give a shot 
in the air, and then the shelling would start all over 
again. And after more than 3 hours, we were taken back to 
the church. 

Q V/hat did you find when you returned to the church? 

A We were fortunate; we didn't lose anything. But I 
have heard of many who complained losing jewelry and food 
and some other things. 

Q You heard the people complain of the Japanese ram- 
sacking their possessions, is that correct? 

A I beg pardon? 
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Q You he^rd the people complain that the Japanese had 
token things from their possession, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q T '. r hile you were there in the church, did the Japanese 
mistreat any of the girls? 

A I have seen how a Japanese took two girls away, but 
I can't say what he did with them. And besides, I have 
seen two Japanese slap a Sister and take the head covering 
of another Sister, because these two Sisters were shielding 
a girl that the Jap soldier wanted to take away. 

Q Did the Japanese come around at night, looking for 
girls? 

A Yes, sir, every night. 

Q Describe that to the Commission. 

A On the very first night v/e were there, there were 
Japanese going around taking out girls. A Jap soldier came 
to our place and pointed a. gun at my mother, and he laughed 
end went away. After a while he was back again. That is 
when I rushed under the bed. The Japanese was pointing a 
gun at my sister, and took away two girls, friends of ours, 
who were sitting beside my sister. And after that, we 
girls crossed to the Sisters' place and hid there for the 
night, and there were girls being taken out from hiding 
with the Nuns, or hiding under the bed; my mother would drop 
us blankets and pillows, and we would keep still until the 
next morning. 

Q How often did the Japanese search for women in that 
manner? 

A Oh, every night. That was every night, sir. 






Q Did you sec the Japanese install or put any military 
weapons or guns in the church or convent? 

A Yes. 

Q //ill you describe that, please? 

A We had anti-aircraft guns on top 6f us, and machine 
guns in the door, and trench mortars at the wells, and 
beside the church. 

Q The wells are located within the church compound, are 
they not? 

A Yes, sir. 

I-/J0R KERR: Your witness. 

CROSS-EXA! INATION 

Q (By Captain Fandberg) Now, you stated, am I correct, 
that when the Japanese took you outside the church you were 
exposed to shellfire and bullets, is that correct? 

A I beg your pardon? 

(Question read) 

A Yes. 

Q And there were American planes flying overhead, too, 
is that right? 

/. Yes, American planes. 

Q It was a pretty dangerous place to b$, wasn't it? 

A Yes, sir, pretty dangerous. 

q And you were glad to get back into the church, weren't 
you? 

A Yes, sir, I was very glad. 

Q In fact, the church was about the safest place to 
be at this time, wasn't it? 

A Oh, yes, because we had r roof over our heads. 
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Q And when the Japanese took you to the church, they 
told you they were taking you there for your own protection, 
didn't they? 

A Yes, they did. 

Q Do you know whether any of those shells were incendiary 
shells, shells that caused fires? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q I will withdraw that question. Did you see that the 
shells caused any fires? 

A Fires? 

Q Fires? 

A Yes. 

Q You saw a lot of buildings on fire? 

A Yes. 

Q And you saw that those buildings were put on fire as 
a result of the American shells? 

A American shells — I don't know whether they were 
American shells or Japanese shells. 

9 But they were shells which landed in Intramuros? 

A Yes, right in the church, too. 

Q Nov/, do you know whether the Japanese you saw there 
were members of the army, the navy or the marines? 

A Some v/ere marines, I guess so, because they were 
wearing tV thetr uniforms were like that one (indicating 
in the direction of Defense); that skunk over there 1 
Q You say "anchors"? 

A 7/hat? 

Q Did you say you saw anchors? 

KAJOR KERR: Let us have the answer read. 
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(The answer referred to was read by the reporter 
as follows: " r ome were marines, I guess so, because they 
were wearing — their uniforms were like that one (indica¬ 
ting in the direction of Defense); that skunk over there!") 

*3 (By Captain Sandberg) That led you to believe they 
were marines? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

LAJOR KERR: Thank you very much. 

("’itness excused) 

LAURENTINO de PABLOS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn through Interpreter Villa Real, v/as examined 
and testified as follows through the Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) Please state your name. 

A (Through the Interpreter) Laurentino de Pablos. 

Q Your age? 

A 53 years old. 

(J ’That is your nationality? 

A Spanish. 

Q Where do you live? 

A General r olano, 167. 

Q Where were you living in February, 194-5? 

A At St. Augustine's Church. 

Q 1f 'hen did you first go to the St. Augustine's Church 
in February, 1945? 

A On February 5» 1945. 

Q 7/hy did you go to the church at that time? 
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A Because we were ordered by the Japanese. 

Q "'here were you living before you went to the church? 

A On the street, 

Q How long did you remain at ?t. ,'ugustine's Church in 
February, 1945? 

A V’e remained there until February 7, 1945* 

Q Where did you go on February 7? 

A All men above 14 years old were ordered out of the 

convent. 

Q Who ordered them out of the convent? 

A The Japanese officers. 

Q where did you go from the church at that time? 

A They took us to Fort Santiago. 

Q While you were going from the church to Fort c antiago 
on the 7th, what was the condition of the buildings in the 
Intramuros? 

A Completely well. They were in good condition. 

Q So the buildings were in good condition on February 7? 
A Completely good condition. 

Q How long were you in Fort Santiago? 

(Question read) 

A Two or three days. 

Q v 'hen did you leave? 

A On February 9» 1945. 

Q And where did you go from the Fort on the 9th? 

A They took all of the rpaniards with whom I was, back 

to St. Augustine's Convent. 

Q Were you still under guard by the Japanese soldiers? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q How many returned with you from Fort Santiago to 
the church? 

A Approximately 140, 

Q How many had gone with you from the church into Fort 
Santiago? 

A About 2000. 

Q Do you know what happened to the men that did not 
return with you from Fort Santiago? 

A I have had news that they had bodies there, but I have 
not seen any of them. 

Q When you returned from Fort Santiago to ?t. nugustine's 
Church, what was the condition of the Intramuros then? 

A Completely destroyed. 

Q How long did you remain at ^t. Augustine's Church 
after you returned from Fort Santiago? 

A Up to February 18, 1945. 

Q Are you acquainted with Father Belarmino de Celis? 

(Question read) 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened on the 18th of February? 

A On February 18, 1945, about 5 o'clock in the after¬ 
noon, we were called by Doctor Siguenza, under orders of 
the Japanese militarists, that those above 12 years old, 
including those sick persons, that they line up inside the 
St. Augustine's Church. 

Q Then what happened? 

A After that order, they took away or were withdrawn 
from the lines, about 4 persons who were sick and were left 
in the church, and all the rest of us were taken back to 
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Fort Santiago, on the way to Fort Santiago. When we reached 
the place where the Santa Clara Convent was, we were 
ordered to stop. Thereafter we were ordered to enter a 
warehouse, where they was plenty of merchandise. Once in¬ 
side the warehouse, a Japanese officer stood over a chair 
and told us not to worry, because we were going to stay 
there for about three days without being harmed. 

Q How many of you were there together then? 

A 132. 

Q Did you count the number yourself? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long did you remain in the warehouse? 
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A From the Sunday night up to six o'clock in the after¬ 
noon of next Monday. 

Q Was Father Belarmino among those men in the ware¬ 
house? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did you go from the warehouse? 

A We were ordered out of the warehouse and they 
formed a group of around 80 men. From there we were 
ordered to walk in the direction of St. Augustine Church. 

In reaching Plaza McKinley near the fire station we were 
ordered to stop. At the right side there were two air 
raid shelters near some walls of Spanish foundation or 
built during the Spanish regime. There we were ordered 
to enter into an air raid shelter, telling us that it was 
for our protection, because at that time there were 
planes flying about, and we were told they were American 
planes. 

In the first shelter 63 were put in, but they had 
the idea of putting all the 80 persons inside the first 
shelter, but as there was not enough space the rest of 
the 80 men were taken to the second shelter. It was in 
the second shelter where I got in with the 17 men. Once 
inside the shelter a Japanese officer came in and handed 
me a small bag which he told me to keep it for him and 
that he was coming back for it after awhile. As I was 
hungry then, soon after the Japanese left I tried to put 
ray hands inside the bag, but I was not able to open it 
and find anything to eat, because the bag was completely 
closed. 
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Trying to touch the bag to look for something to 
eat I happened to touch the point of a piece of v/ire that 
was inside the bag. Then I told the companion, named 
Emilio Carceller, that probably there was something in¬ 
side the bag. 

Q Did you notice any wires leading from this bag out¬ 
side the shelter? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did the Japanese do after the officer handed 

you this bag with wires leading from it? 

A I saw them going around and throv/ing some things 
which I suppose were wires. 

Q Did the Japanese run away then? 

A They were in haste leaving the place. 

Q Proceed and tell what happened after that. 

A After that my companion, Emilio Carceller, and my¬ 

self, cut with the knife that my companion had at that 
time, the wire that was connected with the sack, and in 
a few seconds after two Japanese officers arrived and 
asked for the sack and inquired why that sack did not 
explode? We replied that it was probably because we cut 
the wire. 

One of the two officers v/hlch appeared to be 
higher than the other one took out his revolver and fired 
to death my companion, Emilio Carceller, and the son of 
him that was near him. 

Q What was the name of this son who was hit by this 
shot? 

A Emilio, Jr. 
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Q Then what happened? 

A The next thing they did was to put their barrel at 
the entrance of the shelter and throw grenades through the 
holes that appeared in the upper part of the shelter. 
Because of those grenades the rest of the men inside the 
shelter died and I was the only one who survived. 

THE WITNESS (v/ithout aid of Interpreter): No. 
(Addressing Interpreter in Tagalog.) 

A (Continuing through Interpreter) We were seven who 
survived. 

Q (By Major Xerr) Did you see who put the barrel in 
front of the entrance to the shelter? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was it? 

A The officer who handed me the bag. 

Q That was a Japanese officer? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many grenades dropped down into the shelter 
through these ventilation holes? 

A About four to six grenades. 

Q You said that 17 men were put in this small shelter 

originally. How many of those 17 men survived? 

A Seven. 

Q Did you hear any explosions at the adjacent nearby 
shelter? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was Father Belarmino in the small shelter with you? 

A No, sir. He was in the big shelter. 

Q Name some of the men who were in the shelter with 
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you and who did not survive. 

A Father Castillo; Emilio Carceller, father and son. 

I know all of them, but I don't remember their names at 
this time. Brother Cavanna of the Augustinian Order, and 
another gentleman by the name of Cucullu. I don't remem¬ 
ber the names of the others. 

Q Name some of the seven men, or six men, other than 
yourself, who did survive. 

A Epifanio Gutierrez and his son; Eduardo Carceller 
and Jose Luis Carceller; Father Jose Maria Barrulo, and 
a Brother of the Franciscan Order of whom I do not know 
the name. 

Q Was the name Brother Manjabacas? 

A Jose Maria Vargas. 

MAJOR KERR: Repeat the question. 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: No. Jose Maria -- I know that his 
name was Jose Maria, but I don't remember his family 
name. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did the Japanese try to cover the 
ventilation holes while you were in the shelter? 

A No, sir; because they were pouring through the 
holes air, probably with the idea to asphyxiate us. 

Q How did you get out of the shelter? 

A We opened the entrance and took away all the 

ground that they put at the entrance of the shelter, 
and it was about three o'clock in the morning of 
Wednesday, February 21 , 1945 . 

Q Who took the dirt away from the front of the shelter? 








A Father Gaudencio Castrillo. 

Q Where did you go from the shelter after you got out¬ 
side? 

A We went to the direction of the cathedral crawling 
through the ground. Once inside the cathedral Father 
Barrulo, who was founder, told us that there was a well 
somewhere at the back of the cathedral with some water, 
and there we went to drink some water. 

Q You were finally rescued by the American forces, 
were you? 

A Yes, sir. It was sometime later. It was on February 
24, 1945. 

Q Did you see any of the wounded or dead men in the 
shelter while you were there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How badly wounded were they? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be a recess for ten 
minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read.) 

A There were not but three hurt. 

Q (By Major Kerr) I am speaking now of the men in 

the air raid shelter whom you left there. What was 
their condition when you left the shelter? 

A All of them were almost dying, and the majority 
were dead. I saw Father Cavanna agonizing. 
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MAJOR KERR; Your witness 


CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reol) Between the 7th and the 9th of 
February when you were in Fort Santiago there was some 
shelling going on outside, is that correct? 

A I don't think so. I am not very sure. I think it 
was an airplane that was flying about. 

Q Well, in other words, then, what you mean is that 
there were bombs coming from airplanes during that time, 
is that right? 

A There was apparently no bombing from the planes, 
and it was, on the contrary, the people from the ground 
that were firing to the airplane. 

Q And the planes that were fired at didn't drop any 
bombs ? 

A In Intramuros I don't believe so. 

Q And you mean to tell this Commission that between 
the 7th and 9th of February in Intramuros there was no 
shelling, and there was no bombing? 

A I believe not. 

Q and I suppose when you went to the air raid shelter 
on the 18th of February there was no shelling and no 
bombing, either? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q There was shelling .and bombing on the 18th, is 

that right? 

A Yes, sir, there v/as. 

Q And while you were in the air raid shelter you 
heard many explosions from the shells and the bombs, is 
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that correct? 

A ./ithin this shelter we could not hear anything. 

Q Didn't you hear any explosions at all when you 

were in that air raid shelter? 

A Yes, sir; but very near. 

Q So you did hear some explosions nearby while you 
we re in the air raid shelter? Nov/, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you heard quite a number of those explosions, 
didn't you? 

A In the night about four explosions I heard within 
interval of ten minutes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Cddressing Interpreter) Something 
about "in the night" was there, wasn't there? 

INTERPRETER VILLA-REAL: Yes, in the night. "It was 
during the night that I heard four explosions at inter¬ 
vals of ten minutes." 

CAPTAIN REEL: Please tell us what he said. 
INTERPRETER VILLA-REAL: "It was during the night 
that I heard four explosions at intervals of ten minutes." 
Q (By Captain Reel) And those were the only explo¬ 
sions that you heard while you were in that shelter, is 
that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You couldn't see the result of those explosions 
from where you were? 

A No, sir, I could not see, but I believe that it 
was on the other shelter that these explosions were 
taking place. 


Q So you couldn't see those explosions, but you 
believe that they came from another shelter? Now, is 
that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who told you that you were to believe that those 
explosions came from another shelter, that you couldn't 
see? 

A Nobody told me, but I am 32 years old, and I 
think at this age I have a sense to think or hold some 
beliefs. 

Q So, just to finish up this, do we understand that 
you are now telling this Commission that because you 
are 32 years old you believe that the explosions that 
you heard came from another shelter that you couldn't 
see? 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, may I in¬ 
quire as to the utility of this cross examination? I 
submit that he is merely badgering the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There is a taint of browbeating 
the witness. There is no objection to your seeking to 
develop the point that you have introduced, and you 
may proceed with caution as to the framing of your 
questions. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. There is no intention 
to browbeat the witness, and I think that the point I 
was driving at has been amply brought to the attention 
of the Commission. 

In answer to the Prosecution's statement as to the 
purpose of this examination, it is of course going to the 






credibility of this witness. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Could you see outside this 
shelter at all? 

A No, sir. 

Q And you couldn't see who threw the grenades, 
could you? 

A I have seen the grenades that were thrown inside 
the shelter, but not those that were thrown out of the 
shelter. 
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C'PT.IN RS5L: Will you repeat ny last question to 
the Interpreter, and let him repeat it to the witness? 

(The question was read by the reporter and thereafter 
translated to the witness by the Interpreter.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) No, sir. 

Q (By Captain Roe*) Now, relative to this bag; as I 

x 

understand it, a Japanese soldier came in and ho gave you 
a bag and told you to hold it, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was it a leather bag? 

A No, sir, it was not a iWfcher bag; it was an ordinary 
bag, it was a jute bag, 

Q Do I understand that you tried to open this jute bag 
and couldn't do it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Why didn't you open this jute bag? 

A Because the sack was sewn. 

Q And sometime later, a Japanese soldier came in and 
said, "Why didn't this bag explode?" Is that right? 

A He did not ask me this. He asked me for the bag only. 

Q Didn't you testify on direct examination that a 

Japanese soldier came in and said, "Why didn't that bag 
explode?" 

A The inquiry was made between the two officers, not me. 
Q But that question was asked by an officer, is that 
correct? 

A I suppose it was, because they were talking in 
Japanese and I do not understand Japanese. 

Q So you don't understand Japanese, and you didn't know 
what these men said, is that correct? 
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It was not that I understood, but I supposed that 
it was the question made by the other officer, because 
after the question was made the other officer took off 
his revolver and fired. 

Q ‘So that every time that you have told us from this 
stand what any Japanese said, you are merely telling us 
what you suppose he said, is that a correct statement? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q All right. Now, when this question was asked relative 
to the bag exploding, as I understand it, either you or 
your companion said, "It is because we cut the wires," is 
that right? 

A To me and my companion they did not ask why the 
sack did not explode. It was between the two officers. 

To me, the only thing that they asked was the return of 
the bag. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Read the question, please, and have 
the Interpreter ask the witness the question, and see if 
we can get a responsive answer. 

MAJOR KERR: I suggest, sir, that Counsel ask the 
question again, so the record will show the repetition of 
the question. It is not regular to have the reporter 
repeat the question itself except when it has not been 
stated to the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, in this case the reporter 
may read the question and the answer. 

(The question was read by the reporter as follows: 

Now, when this question was asked relative to the bag 
exploding, ns I understand it, either you or your companion 
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said, 'It is because we cut the wires,' is that right?") 

Gi.PT/.IN REEL: Just the question is sufficient. If 
the Commission wishes, I will ask the question again. 

GENSR/L REYNOLDS: You will get better results 
through the Interpreter if you will state it more briefly. 

Q (By Captain Reed) v 'hen the statement was made about 
the bag exploding, did either you or your companion say, 

"We cut the wires"? 

A No, sir, I didn't say anything of that sort. 

Q Did anyone say anything about cutting wires? 

A Not one of those present in the shelter, I think, 
understand Japanese, and because of that not one of us 
answered or said anything about cutting the wires. The 
only thing is that they asked for the return of the sack. 

Q Yes. Now, you are sure that there were wires leading 
from this sack outside, are you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When did you first notice those wires leading outside? 
A Two minutes after the bag was handed to me, because 
the Japanese were moving around and it was then I noticed 
that there were wires connected with the bag. 

Q So that you did see wires; you are sure you saw 
wires coming from that bag, and you saw those wires before 
the Japanese left the shelter, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And yet you took this bag, jute beg with wires run¬ 
ning outside, that you saw before the Japanese left the 
shelter, and you tried to open this bag after the Japanese 
left the shelter, to get some food because you were hungry, 
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is that correct? 

A Just as soon ps the bag was handed to me, I tried 
to open it. 

Q And the reason you tried to open it was to get some 

food, because you were hungry, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

MAJOR KERR: One further question, sir. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) when you returned this bag to the 
Japanese officer, what did he do with it? 

A When this sack was taken from me, the two officers 
talked to each other, and from what they were talking I 
supposed that they were talking about the cutting of the 
wires, and so suddenly the other officer took out his 
revolver and fired. 

Q Describe exactly, now, how the two officers acted 
after they received the bag. 

A It was simply handed from my hands to their hands. 

Q Then exactly what did they do when they received it 
from you? 

A I don't know, because just as soon as they received 
the bag from me they closed the door. 

L1AJ0R KERR: That is all. 

CAPTAIN REEL: One question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very briefly. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) After they received the bag from 
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you, ss I understand it, they shot your companion; is 
that right? 

A Yes, sir, the father and the son. 

Q They didn't shoot you? 

A To me not, because I withdraw from the side, towards 
the inner part of the shelter. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all. 

(‘Witness excused) 

1.AJ0R KERR: Call Mariano del Rosario. 

MARIANO del ROSARIO 

recalled as a withess on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been previously duly sworn, was examined and testified 
further as follows: 

MAJOR KERR: You have testified previously in this 
proceeding, have you not? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: I remind you that you are still under 

oath . 

THE WITNESS: All right, sir. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you have occasion in the latter 
part of February, 19*5» to go to the air raid shelter near 
McKinley Plaza for the purpose of burying bodies? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Describe what you found at those air raid shelters. 

A When Major David Binkley of the 37th Division 
Infantry and myself arrived, together with a Spaniard by 
the name of Mr. Miguel Blanco, we found three air raid 
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shelters, sir; two small ones and one big one. 

Q Did you excavate those shelters? 

A Not completely, sir. 

Q V'hat did you find in or around those shelters? 

A In two separate holes, near the air raid shelters, 
we saw clerics and priests still with their clerical robes, 
with their hands tied behind their backs, and all of them 
dead, sir. 

Q Approximately how many bodies of that sort did you 
find? 

A Around the neighborhood of 45 dead bodies, sir. 

Q Vcre other bodies covered by dirt that you did not 

completely excavate? 

A They were partly — I mean to say, they were visible 
to public view, sir. 

Q You did not completely" excavatetthe two shelters, or 
the throe shelters, is that right? 

A Completely, no, sir. ’Ye only took those that were 
exposed to public view. 

( (A photograph was marked 

Prosecution Exhibit No. 227 
for identification.) 

Q I hand you what has boon marked for identification as 
Exhibit No. 227, and ask you to state what that is. 

A This picture was taken and shows the two places 
wherein we found the priests in their clerical robes, upon 
arrival in this section, sir. 

Q Does that correctly represent the scene as it was 
at that time? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Who are the three men shown in that picture? 

A The two gentlemen here in uniforms are two American 

officers belonging to the War Crimes Office, sir. 

Q And the third one? 

A That is myself, sir. 

MAJOR KERR; If the Commission please, I offer in 
evidence as Exhibit No* 227 the photograph just identified. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 227 for 
identification was received in 
evidence.) 

(A photograph was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 228 for identi¬ 

fication. ) 

Q (By Major Kerr) I hand you what has been marked for 
identification as Exhibit No. 228 , and ask you to state 
what that is. 

A This is the place where we buried the dead bodies, 

found in the shelters, and around those two holes I just 

showed in the other picture, in the vicinity of the old 
Governor General's Palace. 

Q Did you note the condition of the bodies which you 
have mentioned? 

A Yes, sir. The clerics and all those dead bodies 

outside of the shelters were all tied behind their backs. 

Q Were there any bayonet wounds? 

A Yes, sir. They were all bayoneted and some of them 

had gunshot wounds. 

Q Did you notice the condition of the bodies in the 
shelters? 
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A In the shelters, no, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I offer in 
evidence as Exhibit No. 228, the last photograph just 
identified by this witness. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 228 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you also have occasion to go to 
St. , s ugustine's Church for the purpose of burying bodies? 

A Yes, sir, I did, sir. 

Q Do you remember approximately the date of that visit? 

A I do not recall exactly the date, sir. 

Q What part of the month — or, rather, what month was 
it? 

A It was in the month of February, sir. 

Q The latter part of February? 

A Yes. I think it was around the latter part of 
February, sir. 

Q Describe the scene you found in the church or in the 
vicinity of the church at that time. 

A When we entered the St. Augustine's Church, we found 
dead bodies in the interior. There was a sort of a garden 
inside the church. There were civilians who had been tied 
and bayoneted. There must have been around 45 in that 
St. Augustine's Church, sir. 

9 Were they men, women or children, or all? 

A They were mostly men, only; no children, sir. 

Q Were there any women? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you have occasion to go to Santo Domingo Church 
for the sane purpose? 

A Yes, sir, I did, sir. 

Q And whet did you find there? 

A The seme scone, sir, with about 25 dead bodies 
around Santo Domingo Church. 

Q And were they men, women or children? 

A They were mostly men, sir. 

Q These bodies that you have described; were they all 
civilians? 

A In the two churches I just mentioned, that is, St. 
Augustine's and Santo Domingo, were civilians, but the ones 
I referred to as with their clerical robes were apparently 
all of a religious order, sir. 

Q Were any of these bodies that you have mentioned those 
of soldiers? 

A No, sir. 

h/.JOR KERR: Your witness. 

CROSS -EX/A -tin; TION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, these dead bodies that 
you spy/ in the shelters, you say that the evident cause of 
death were bullet holes and bayoneting, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were those the only causes of death that were in 
evidence? 

A The way I saw them was enough to make me come to the 
conclusion that that was the apparent cause of death, sir. 

Q That is, the only apparent causes of death were 
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bullet holes and bayoneting? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you saw no evidence there of anyone ever having 
been killed by hand grenades? 

A Yes, there were. 

Q Well now, I just understood you to say that the only 
cause of death that was evident — and you were very 
emphatic about it — v/as bullet holes and bayoneting; is 
that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you want to change that statement now? 

A I'o, sir. 

Q Now, did you see any dead Japanese soldiers in the 

vicinity of the shelter? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you see any dead Japanese soldiers anywhere in 

the vicinity of these locations that you have described? 

A I saw Japanese soldiers — and we put them away, sir 
around the vicinity of Fort Santiago, and more into the 
interior of the Walled City, but not around the area which 
I just described, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDB3RG! That is all. 

R3DIRSCT E7AHIN; TION 

Q (By I'ajor Kerr) Referring again to the bodies 
within the air raid shelters,did you note the apparent 
causes of death there? 

A The air raid shelters were multiple wounds, sir. 

Q Could you tell what had caused those multiple wounds 
on the bodies inside the shelters? 
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A '/ell, to mo what was most striking, sir, was the 
bayoneting and gunshot wounds, but the hand grenade wounds 
were not so penetrating to make me come to the conclusion 
th*t they may have been the cause of death. 

Q Did you see hc?nd grenade wounds on those bodies 
inside the shelter? 

A Yes, I did, sir. 

Q Now, the bodies outside the shelters, what apparently 
caused the death of those men? 

A They also had multiple wounds, but I still believe 
that the immediate cause of death was the wounds caused by 
the bayonets and the gunshot wounds, because they were 
through and through, sir. 

Q And you are referring now to the bodies outside thc- 
shelters? 

A Yes, sir. 

J7J0R KERR: That is all. 

RECROSS EX/J IN/.TION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, referring to these 

multiple wounds which you have just brought forth, do I 
understand you to say that these people were bayoneted, 
shot, and also had hand grenade wounds, the same corpses? 

A r hall I answer, sir? Not each and every one, sir. 

Q That is, some of the corpses were bayoneted, some 
were shot, and some had grenade wounds? 

A Some didn't have hand grenade wounds. For example, 
those priests outside didn't have hand grenade wounds, sir. 
All those priests with their clerical robes, they were hand- 
tied, they were bayoneted and had gunshot wounds. 
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Q Now, referring to the corpses inside the shelters, 
do I understand that they had gunshot wounds, bayonet 
wounds, hand grenade wounds, all on the same corpses; or 
that the different kinds of wounds were found on different 
corpses? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In other words, where there were grenade wounds there 
were not multiple wounds? 

A Repeat that question, sir, please. 

Q Where there were grenade wounds, were there also 
bullet wounds? 

A Those that were in the air raid shelters had grenade 
wounds, whereas in those clerics outside the air raid 
shelters, they didn't have no hand grenade wounds. 

Q Now, I understood you to testify that within the 
shelters you found persons who were killed by bullets, by 
bayoneting, and by hand grenades? 

A That is right, sir. 

Q So there were persons inside the shelters who had 
evidence of those three causes of death? 

A That is right, sir. 

Q Now, let us get an answer to my question. Within 
the shelter, did these corpses bear evidences of all three 
kinds of deaths, or did different corpses each have a 
different cause of death? 

A Some corpses had the three wounds together, but only 
several of them didn't have the three of them, sir. I 
mean to say, not everybody that I found in the shelter had 
all the three wounds. 
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Q I see. Now, taking one of these corpses that was 
both bayoneted, shot and killed by hand grenades, did such 
r corpse have its hands tied behind its back, too? 

A No, sir; only those clerics that I am referring to 
had their hands tied behind their back, sir. 

Q Do I understand that the persons in the shelters did 
not have their hands tied behind their backs? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all. Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused) 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, we desire 
at this time to offer in evidence two sworn statements, to¬ 
gether with a photograph which is identified in the second 
of the sworn statements. 

(The statement was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 229 
for identification.) 

M/JOR KERR: The first sworn statement, marked for 
identification as Exhibit No. 229, is the sworn statement 
of Brother Jose Ha Manjabacas, Order of St. Francis, dated 
2 October 1945. It relates to the experiences and observa¬ 
tions of that gentleman in St. Augustine's Church and in 
one of the air raid shelters. This is one of the men 
named by Hr. — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: To save the time of the Commission, 
will you read it, please, so we may all hear it at the 
same time? 

M/.J0R KERR: The entire-statement is as follows: 
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"BROTHER JOSE Ma MANJABACAS, Order of St. Francis, 
after having been duly sworn, testified at San Francisco 
Church, San Frac.cisco del Monte, Quezon City, P. I., on 
2 October 194-5, as follows: 

"Q What is your name, residence and occupation? 

"A Brother Jose Ma Manjabacas, San Francisco Church, 

San Francisco del Monte, Quezon City, P. I. I was a monk 
at the San Francisco Convent in Intramuros before it was 
destroyed. 

"Q When and where were you born and of which country 
are you a citizen? 

"A I was born April 19, 1874, at Ciudad Real, Spain. I 
am a citizen of Spain. 

"Q How long had you been at San Francisco Convent? 

"A Forty years. 

"Q 'Woreoyou there when the Japanese first came? 

"A Yes. 

"Q From that time until the Americans returned, how were 
you treated? 

"A I was not personally molested by the Japanese until 
February, 1945. 

"Q On or about February 9, 1945, were you one of a 
group of people who were taken from the Saint Augustine 
Church to Fort Santiago? 

"A I went there with all the others but I do not 
remember the exact date. 

"Q What were the conditions in Fort Santiago? 

"A In Fort Santiago the Spaniards were separated from 
the Filipinos and even a Filipino Franciscan Brother who 
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was with us was placed with the Filipinos. Nobody cared for 
us and we were not given any food that day. I am not so 
positive but about 130 or 140 people were in the room with 
me. Food wes brought for us by the wives of the men im¬ 
prisoned v/ith us. It was given to the Japanese guards, 
but they did not deliver it to us. 

"Q After about three days were you taken with the others 
to the Church of St. /ugustine? 

"A Yes. 

"Q Were you molested during the time you stayed at 
Sait At. /.ugustine? 

"A No, not personally. 

H Q Did you have food while at St. Augustine? 

"A Yes, what we received from ,iugustinian Fathers. 

"Q How long did you stay at St. Augustine? 

"A Certainly several days; around eight days. 

"Q Then one day were all the people brought together by 
the Japanese? 

"A Yes, all were collected in the church. 

"Q Did a Japanese officer tell you where you were going? 
"A We were not told where we were going but I noticed 
that the officers were talking among themselves. 

"Q Where were you taken? 

H A We were taken to the storehouse in front of Santa 
Clara. 

"Q How long did you stay there? 

"A V- T e went in the night without supper and then the 
following night we were taken out. 

"Q v ’hen you were taken out, what did they tell you? 






"A I only heard that we should line up, 

"Q Were you divided into two groups? 

"A Yes. v 'e were divided into two groups because there 
wore two shelters. In my group there were about sixteen. 
"Q Were they all Spaniards in your group? 

"A As far as I know, yes, though I could not see very 

well. 

"Q In the original group at St. Augustine, how many 
Brothers were- there? 

"A I am not so sure, but I would have guessed about 
forty Priests and Brothers. 

"Q Were they taken to the storehouse and dugout where 
you were? 

"A Yes. 

M Q Row deep was the dugout? 

"A I could a 06 very little but it was very small and 

not very deep. About one meter deep. It was dark and 
you could not stand up. ’-Then we reached the dugout the 
Japanese informed us that it was not ready. We believed 
they were placing explosives in it. 

"9 What happened in the dugout that night?" 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: r ’e request that the last sentence 
of the last answer be stricken as having no factual basis. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: We will hear the remainder of 
the affidavit, then we will entertain objections. 

NAJOR KERR: (Continuing) 

"A I heard an explosion. I could hear somebody say 
someone was killed. The following day we discovered there 
were five dead. Nothing except the explosions and Japanese 
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firing guns into tho shelter could have killed them. 

"Q Was the explosion inside the dugout? 

"A Yes. Through the sir hole at the top they threw 
earth and one could hardly breathe. 

"Q How do you know there were five dead? 

"A Because I could see them. They were around me. I 
know Father Gaudencio Castillo, age 72 and Brother Tomas 
Lopez, age 71, wera among the dead. They were both 
Spaniards. 

"Q rere they members of your community? 

"A The Father was Augustinian and the Brother was 
Franciscan. 

"Q During the night, did you get air from any source? 

,f A Only a little through a small hole in the ceiling 

through which the Japanese were throwing earth and the 
Japanese blocked the entrance with an oil drum. I do not 
know whether or not it was full but we were able to move it 
in the night time. 

"Q The next day was it light enough in the dugout for 
you to see? 

"A Sufficient to distinguish the different bodies. 

"Q What happened from then on? 

"A Some young people argued like this: '/.nyhow we 
are going to die, so let us try to remove some of the 
stones and escape in the darkness.' 

"Q Did you know any of the young people? 

"A I saw them and they were Spaniards but I do not 


remember their names. 

"Q Did they open a hole? 
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"A Yes. 

"Q How large a hole? 

"A I do not know. It was large enough to crawl out. 

"Q Now as I understand it, you were in the dugout one 

night and one day and escaped the second night? 

M A Yes, if I am not mistaken. 

"Q And you left five dead behind you? 

"A Yes, five dead that I could see. There was little 
light. 

"Q Did you see any more Japanese? 

"A There, no, but when I reached the c an Francisco 

Church there were Japanese there I was trying to hide from 
them. In going to the garden I confronted many Japanese and 
I said to myself, 'I am lost. They have seen me. No 
chance left. I had better present myself now.' I approach¬ 
ed them and they v/ere Americans who embraced me. One 
American was talking to me in English. As I could not 
understand him, he called for another who could speak 
Spanish. I told him, 'Brother, I am dead of hunger and 
thirst.' He told me to go to the Red Cross but I argued 
that I did not know where the Red Cross was and he kindly 
accompanied me. Meeting an American in a car, the soldier 
beckoned to him and put me in the car. They transferred 
me three times to another car and then they gave me plenty 
of food and cold water. 

"Q Did you find the Americans on the day after you 
escaped? 

"A No, I had been hiding two days at San Francisco Church. 
I was hiding under shops and in dugouts. 
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"A Yes. 

"Q How many left the first shelter with you? 

"A Several. 

"Q But you did not see them again? 

"A No, I did not see them again at that time. I have 
since seen Father Barrulo, who escaped. 

"Q V/hen you first went to the shelter, did you see 
others going to another shelter? 

"A Yes, because I was following them. We were going in 
line. 

iiq Did they fill one shelter first, then the other? 

"A Yes. V/hen there was no more room in the first shelter 
they said, ’Now the rest in the other shelter.’ 

"Q These two shelters were close together? 

"A Yes, about two meters apart. 

"Q Do you believe that all of the group of about 130 or 
140 Spaniards who started out with you were all put in 
the two shelters? 

"A Yes, because I was at the end of the line and I was 
the last to enter. 

"Q Do you know the name of any of the Japanese who 
committed these crimes? 

"A No, sir. 

"Q Do you know who the Japanese commander was in Intra- 
muros? 

"A No, sir. 

”Q Did you ever hear of a Japanese captain named Kashima? 

"A I heard people talk of him but I did not know him. 

"Q Do you know the organization or unit of the Japanese 
around Saint Augustine in February, 1945? 
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"A No, sir. 

"Q Do you know any one who does know the name of any 
Japanese officer or soldier or any unit to which any of 
the Japanese belong? 

"A No, sir. 

"Q Do you have anything further to add to your statement? 

"A No, sir." 

Signed "Jose Ma Manjabacas". 

"COrONWE/LTK OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

) 

"SAN FR/NCISCO DEL MONTE ) 

) 

"QUEZON CITY, P. I. ) 

"I, JOSE Ma MANJABACAS, being duly sworn on oath, 
state that I had read to me and understood the translation 
of the foregoing transcription of my interrogation and all 
answers contained therein, consisting of four pages, are 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

*/ Fr. Jose Ma Manjabacas. 
t/ JOSE Ma MANJABACAS. 

"Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of 
October, 194-5. 

s/ Cecil Weil, 2d Lt. C.E. 

t/ CECIL WEIL, 2nd Lt., CE 
Investigating Officer, War 
Crimes Investigating Detach¬ 
ment. 

"COMMONWEALTH OF TEE PHILIPPINES) 

) 

SAN' FR. NCI: CO DEL MONTE ) 

) 

QUEZON CITY, P. I. ) 

"I, RICARDO DE CASTRO, residing at 72 Valenzuela, 

Santa Mesa, Manila, Philippine Islands, being duly sworn 
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on oath, state th^t I truly translated the questions and 
answers given from English to Spanish and from Spanish to 
English respectively, and that after being transcribed, I 
truly translated the foregoing deposition containing four 
pages, to the witness; that the witness thereupon in my 
presence affixed his signature thereto. 

s/ Ricardo De Castro 
t/ RICARDO DE CASTRO 

"Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of 
October, 194-5. 

s/ Cecil '"eil, 2d Lt. C.E. 

t/ CECIL "'EIL, 2nd Lt., CE 
Investigating Officer, ,T, ar 
Crimes Investigating De¬ 
tachment." 

Now, sir, it is my understanding that Brother Ma 
Manjabacas is ill. For that reason, I have not endeavored 
to call him to this proceeding. 

I now offer as Exhibit 229 the sworn statement which 
I have just referred to. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: In addition to the general ob¬ 
jection, sir, we ask that the last sentence on page 110, 
the ninth group of questions fron the top, reading as 
follows: "We believed they were placing explosives in 

it" be stricken, inasmuch as there is no factual basis for 
the witness's statement; it is a pure matter of belief, 
unsupported. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained, and 
that particular sentence will be stricken. 

C/.PT/IN SANDBERG: Now, in the next group of questions 
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thereafter, we ask that there be stricken the last sentence 
of the answer reading as follows: "Nothing except the 
explosions and Japanese firing guns into the shelter could 
have killGd them," for the same reason; there is no state¬ 
ment by the witness that he saw Japanese firing guns into 
the shelter. There is no factual basis for that. It is 
simply a surmise on his part. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. That 
sentence in the answer will be stricken. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: In the last group of questions 
and answers on that page, we similarly ask that the first 
sentence be stricken, reading as follows: "Only a little 
through a small hole in the ceiling through which the 
Japanese were throwing earth and the Japanese blocked the 
entrance with an oil drum". There is no statement by the 
witness that he saw the Japanese or that it was a Japanese 
who blocked the entrance with the drum. It was a conclusion. 

MAJOR KERR: Fir, that is a statement of fact, so 
stated as a statement of fact. There is nothing in the 
exhibit which shows it was anything but a statement of 
fact, as he saw it. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: There is no foundation as to his 
knowledge as to how the entrance was blocked or whether he 
was in any position to see. 

MAJOR KERR: In asking a question of that sort, sir, 
it is not necessary to lay a foundation as to what he saw. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The question was, "During the 
night, did you get air from any source?" His answer is, 

"Only a little through a small hole in the ceiling." We 
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will place a period after the word "ceiling”, and strike 
the rest of the answer. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Now, we ask that on page 112, the 
third group of questions and answers from the top, reading 
as follows: "Do you know the name of any of the Japanese 
who committed these crimes?" And his answer, "No, sir" — 
we ask that that be stricken, since there is no evidence 
in the statement that there were any crimes committed by 
any Japanese. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection to that question 
and answer is not sustained. Subject to the objections 
stated, the document is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 229 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

(A statement was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 230 
for identification.) 

MAJOR KERR: At this time, sir, I offer in evidence 
a sworn statement narked for identification as Exhibit 230. 
This also is a sworn statement by Brother Jose Maria 
Manjabacas. I offer this in evidence for the purpose of 
identifying a certain photograph that is referred to in 
this statement. 

If the Commission desires, I will read this very 
short statement. 

"Brother Jose Maria MANJABACAS, Order of Saint 
Francis, after having been duly sworn, testified at San 
Francisco Church, San Francisco del Monte, Quezon City, 
P.I., on 23rd October, 194-5, as follows: 

"Q That is your name, age and residence? 
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"A Brother Jose Lari a MANJABACAS, age 71 years, residing 
at San Francisco del Monte, Quezon City, Philippine 
Islands. 

"Q Are you the same Brother MANJABACAS who was confined 
by the Japanese with 16 other persons in an air raid 
shelter at Plaza McKinley, Intramuros, Manila, on 19th 
February , 1945? 

'•A I am. 

"Q Are you also the same Brother MANJABACAS who previously 
testified in this investigation on 2 October, 1945? 

"A I am. 

"Q I show you Exhibit 'H' marked for identification and 

ask you what it is? 

"A This is a picture of Col. Welsh and myself taken at 

the snail air raid shelter, Plaza McKinely, Intramuros, 

Manila, where I was confined by the Japanese on 19th 

February, 1945. The body lying in the middle of the 

picture is that of our Father Superior. The other body at 

the extreme left is thrt of another Father but I could not 

identify it as it was lying face down. The picture correctly 

represents the shelter as it appeared early in March, 1945." 

Signed "Jose Ma. Konjabacas." 

I offer this document in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 

document is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 230 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

(A* photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 231 
for identification.) 
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MAJOR KERR: I now offer, sir, as Exhibit No. 231, a 
photograph, together with the sheet to which it is attached, 
being the photograph identified as Exhibit "H" in the 
statement of Brother Manjabacas just received in evidence, 
and ask that the same be received as an exhibit. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 
photograph is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 231 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately 10 minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, at this time 
I desire to offer into evidence three sworn statements of 
three young ladies. Each statement relates to the raping 
of that young lady in the St. Augustine compound or Church. 
For obvious reasons I prefer not to state the name of the 
affiant and desire not to read the statement. 

At this time I offer in evidence a sworn statement 
which has been marked for identification as Exhibit No. 

232 . 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The statement is quite long, v e 
will give the Defense an opportunity to study it and we will 
rule upon it at the opening of the session this afternoon. 

MAJOR KERR: I also offer in evidence a sworn state¬ 
ment which has been marked for identification as Exhibit 
233. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The same will apply to this state¬ 
ment. 

MAJOR KERR: I offer in evidence a sworn statement 
marked for identification as Exhibit 234. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The same ruling applies to Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit 234, Those three, then, constitute Prose¬ 
cution Exhibits 232, 233 and 234. Is that correct? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

(Sworn statements, three in 
number, were marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibits 232. 233 
and 234, respectively.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will give the Defense an oppor¬ 
tunity to study them and the ruling will be made at the 
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opening of the Commission session this afternoon. 

MAJOR KERR: I call as the next witness Mr. Keys. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you have copies, Colonel? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

HENRY KEYS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) Will you state your name, please? 

A Henry Keys; K-e-y-s. 

0 Your age? 

A 35. 

Q What is your home address? 

A I haven't got a home address, but my military address 

at present is care of AFWESPAC, Public Relations, APO 707. 

Q V/hat is your occupation, Mr. Keys^ 

A Correspondent. 

0 For what newspaper or newspapers? 

A London Daily Express. 

Q How long have you followed that occupation? 

A I have been about 1? years a correspondent, the last 

four years a war correspondent. 

Q . Did you come into Manila with the American troops 
in February, 1945? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you enter the Intramuros area with those troops? 

A Yes. On February 23rd in the afternoon when they 

put up a foot bridge I walked over it. 

Q Please describe to the Commission what you observed 
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within the Intrarauros area at the time you entered it. 

A Crossing the foot bridge to the steps of the mint 

I saw hundreds of refugees from Intramuros. They were 
ragged. Some of them were very shell-shocked. Many of 
them bore various wounds. Some, I don’t doubt, were from 
shells. There were many others, however, who were being 
carried on litters by Chinese litter bearers who had masks 
over their faces, and they bore what I could recognize as 
bayonet wounds and some were saber cuts. Others wore very 
emaciated, starved, skin just hanging to their arms. There 
weren't enough litters to go around. 

I met a Lieutenant who said "Come along to the St. 
Augustine Convent if you really want to see something". 

So I followed him and some Chinese litter bearers upon a 
narrow street which was heavily mined. The Lieutenant 
stepped backward and forward carefully and we stepped 
through the mines and then I went into the courtyard of 
the St. Augustine Convent. There was a statue — I 
forget what statue it was, but there was a statue that 
had been battered and around it built up on chairs and 
other pieces of furniture were some crazy shelters made 
roughly of corrugated iron. They were about waist-high. 

I knelt down and I looked inside and the first thing I 
saw was a dead girl. One of her feet was crushed to pulp 
and her mouth was broken and a lot of blood had come from 
it. 

From there I went over behind the statue into the 
column veranda of the convent, and on my right I saw a body 
of a little boy in a kneeling, crouching position with a 
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had been battered and around it built up on chairs and 
other pieces of furniture v/ere some crazy shelters made 
roughly of corrugated iron. They were about waist-high. 

I knelt down and I looked inside and the first thing I 
saw was a dead girl. One of her feet was crushed to pulp 
and her mouth was broken and a lot of blood had come from 
it. 

From there I went over behind the statue into the 
column veranda of the convent, and on my right I saw a body 
of a little boy in a kneeling, crouching position with a 
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bullet hole through the base of the skull. It was quite 
definitely a bullet hole. Then I looked to the left and it 
took me some time to realize what it was, but it was a pile 
of bodies just thrown carelessly together, more or less, I 
suppose, to get them out of the way and in one place. And 
they wore covered with a fine gray ash and a lot of dust. 

Some of these I saw were covered with — bore bayonet 
wounds. Others had other wounds which I did not recognize 
but which I assumed might have been caused by grenade or 
shell-fire or something like that. 

Then a little bit beyond that I saw two other people; 
two women. They were just lying there like animals, one 
woman lying back, her eyes wide and starry. She was alive 
but no movement. And the other was lying under a blanket 
and she was looking at us, but no movement either. 

Then further beyond that there was some more rubbish 
and sticking out of it I suddenly saw a hand, just the hand, 
move and I drew the attention of some medics or soldiers who 
were there to it. 

Then I followed the Lieutenant inside the convent to 
another hallway running behind the veranda and there was 
another Lieutenant kneeling against a girl whose mouth had 
been shattered by blows with something, I don't know what. 

It could have been a rifle butt,but it was certainly some¬ 
thing solid. And she bore other wounds on her body and 
was barely breathing. The Lieutenant gently patted her 
lips and was dropping water into her mouth. 

You see, there weren't enough medics or anybody 
around with any experience to do anything for these people 
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other than to give them what little relief v/as possible with 
virtually nothing. 

Q Excuse me, V/as that an American Lieutenant? 

A Yes. They were all Americans. 

Then a little bit to the right of her there was 
another doorway and I went inside there. It seemed like a 
room which might have been a meeting room or a living room. 

It was in a pretty bad shape. And just to the left of that 
there seemed to be a kitchen, but in this living room section 
was a beautiful Filipina girl lying on her back and a soldier 
called me over and he said "Look at this!" He said "She 
told us that a Jap hacked her feet off", and he lifted a 
blanket that was lying over her feet. Her feet had been 
cut off and the stumps tied with what I took to be handker¬ 
chiefs. 

I didn't feel very good at that and I didn't look 
very long. And lying almost feet to feet v/ith her was a 
Japanese soldier. He was the only decent, whole piece of 
humanity in the place; the only clean piece of humanity. 

He was dressed in a white singlet on the shirt and some 
pants. He was lying there like an animal and I v/as told 
that he had been there some weeks, having been brought in 
v/hen he was ill and cared for by the nuns. 

My feelings, of course, were very mixed and I don't 
suppose it mattered. But from there there were other 
women there, too, some of them bearing wounds of one kind 
and another. I walked back out into the corridor and the 
Lieutenant said "Come here] This is alive]" And there 
crouched in some rubble and mortar was a girl very emaciated, 
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very thin, and you could hardly recognize it as a human being 
or that it lived. And only every so often, minutes perhaps, 
the whole body would convulsively shudder. 

Well, the flies were all over her as they were all 
over all theso other wounded and dead. We brushed them 
away and didn't know just what to do to move her, but we 
went away looking for some medics to try and assist her. 

Well, that was practically all that I recall vividly 
of the St. Augustine Convent except that when I went out 
to the gate I saw some Chinese litter bearers and I asked 
them to go into the convent and get this girl with her 
i feet cut off. They did. And they passed me at the gate, 
and as they carried her out head first on the litter, 
shoulder high, she lifted her left hand with a "V" sign 
— a very effective sight! 

After that, at the request of the Lieutenant, I 
crossed the river. I found a Colonel in charge of the 
medical detachment and told him of the serious plight that 
there was over the plaza of Intramuros, with all the dead 
and wounded, and asked for more litters. He sent more 
litters over. 

Q I believe you stated that many of the bodies which 

you saw bore bayonet wounds; is that correct? 

A That is correct. 

Q And were these bodies which you referred to those of 

civilians? 

A They were all civilians. And I might mention that 

I only saw one man in this particular convent courtyard. 

There may have been others, but I didn't expect to see 
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others. I was surprised to see him. 

MAJOR KERR: Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did you see the bodies of any 

Japanese military men in that area? 

A Not in the convent. Outside, yes. 

0 And were there quite a few dead Japanese bodies out¬ 

side? 

A No, there were not. 

Q Did you anywhere in the Intramuros area see a large 

number of dead Japanese? 

A No. I didn't see a large number of Japanese, no. 

Q Of those Japs that you did see dead were they in 

uniform? 

A I think they were. My recollection is not clear on 

that. 

Q Could you tell us to the best of your recollection 

whether they wore Navy uniforms? 

A No. I don't know whether they were Army or Navy. 

Q I see. Where were you during the battle for Intra¬ 

muros? 

A V’ell, I watched it for a couple of weeks from the 

National City Bank Building while we were shelling the 
place. We didn't bomb it for fear of indiscriminate 
dropping of bombs, but we were shelling what we believed 
to be military objectives where Japanese had guns, and so 
on, in an effort not to hit more civilians than we could 
help. 

Q And you say this shelling lasted about two weeks? 
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A Something like two weeks. It may have been a little 
more than that. 

Q And would you describe it as '^point-blank" artillery 
fire? 

A Well, not "point-blank." The guns were quite a way 
back, most of them up in Grace Park several miles back. 

Q So that it wasn't "point-blank" but normal artillery 
fire several miles away? 

A Normal artillery fire several miles away with the 
0. P. in the National City Bank Building. 

Q Do you know what other weapons were used to reduce 
Intramuros? 

A The guns, as much as 240 millimeter guns. They 
were used on the second last days against the wall to breach 
the wall from the mint to the public market. 

Q How many guns were used altogether, if you know? 

A No. I couldn't say the number of guns, but I can 

tell you that on the day on which we bombarded the wall v/e 
pumped in something like ten thousand rounds. 

Q That was in one day? 

A That was in an hour. 

Q Ten thousand in an hour? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know of any other weapons besides the artillery 

guns that were used? 

A There were some mortars. The Japanese used a lot 
of mortars in and out of Intramuros when we were approaching 
it and also inside. While I was in there they were using 
some mortar and rifles. 










Q And we used mortars, too? 

A Yes. We were using mortars from outside. 

Q And what other weapons were used? 

A Rifles, carbines, and so on. 

Q Any flame throwers? 

A I didn't see any flame throwers. 

Q Any machine guns? 

A Oh, yes; machine guns. 

Q And you say this lasted about two weeks? 

A About two weeks. 

Q- Pretty fierce battle? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Pretty fierce battle, yes. It was pretty fierce. 
CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) One further question, sir. When 
you entered the Intramuros area you did so as a war corres¬ 
pondent, did you not? 

A As a war correspondent, yes. 

MAJOR KERR: Thank you very much, Mr. Keys. 

(Witness excused.) 

MAJOR KERR: That, sir, concludes the evidence at 
this time on the five items in the Bill of Particulars: 

61, 62, 63, 64 and 65. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Sir, the Prosecution now desires to 
present Item No. 2 of the Bill of Particulars. 

Mr. Hartendorp. 

A. V. H. HARTENDORP 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
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duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name, please? 

A A. V. H. Hartendorp. 

Q Speak a little louder* Where do you reside, Mr. 

Hartendorp? 

A Manila• 

Q What is your present address in the City of Manila? 

A 1011R Hildago Street* 

Q How old are you? 

A 52. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A American, 

Q Did you reside in Manila prior to the war? 

A Yes, sir. 

0 For how many years have you resided in the City of 

Manila? 

A Since 1917. No, in the City of Manila since 1919. 

Q What is your business or occupation? 

A Newspaperman; editor. 

Q Prior to the war was that your occupation? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what publications wore you connected with at that 

time? 

A I was publisher and editor of the Philippine Magazine. 

Q During the occupation of the Philippines by the Japa¬ 

nese and particularly the City of Manila where did you reside? 
A In Santo Tomas. 

Q Do you mean Santo Tomas Internment Camp? 
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A Yes, sir* 

Q How long did you reside as an internee in that camp? 

A From January 10, 1942 to the liberation. 

Q On what date was that? 

A February 3 * 

Q Of what year? 

A 1945. 9*00 o'clock p. m. 

Q Did you hold any official position among the internees 

in that camp? 

A No, sir. 

Q During your internment? 

A No official position, 

Q Did you hold any unofficial position? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Among the internees? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Tell the Commission what that was. 

A Well, the first central committee of internees appoin¬ 

ted me official historian of the camp, but I declined that 
appointment because I didn't want to have an official con¬ 
nection. I wanted to be independent and I didn't want my 
name in the records. So I told the committee that I in¬ 
tended to do the work anyway, and they seemed to be satis¬ 
fied with that. And I had quite free access to all records 
and was given information as to what went on openly. 

I am sorry I have a little cold. Can you hear me? 
CAPTAIN HILL: Can you hear, Colonel? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes. 
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Q (By Captain Hill) Continue. Speak just as loudly as 

you can, please. 

A Well, I think that that is finished. I — 

Q Did you then during the period of your internment in 

Santo Tomas record the various events as they took place 
there during those years? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did you during that time have access to the records 

that were kept by the internee committee and various other 
administrative agencies of the internees? 

A Yes, sir. I think I got everything, \ 

Q Just as a background for the Commission I wish that 

you would briefly state to the Commission the general adminis¬ 
trative setup there in Santo Tomas Internment Camp on the 
part of the internees themselves. 

A From the beginning? 

Q Well, yes; just briefly. 

A The first chairman was Earl Carroll and he was selec¬ 

ted by the Japanese because he was among the first three 
hundred people to come into the camp on Sunday afternoon, 
the 4th, I think, of January, 1942. There was a Japanese 
Lieutenant there who asked that group of 300 people who 
their leader was, and it hapnened that we had what we called 
the American Coordinating Committee established some months 
before the war in Manila to take such steps as might be 
necessary in case of an emergency. We were expecting 
trouble here. And this coordinating committee appointed 
leaders for various parts of Manila and Carroll happened 
to be the leader for South Malate. 

So when these 300 people were asked who their leader 
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was, why, they pointed to Earl Carroll and the Lieutenant 
then said that he would hold him responsible for the behavior 
of the people in the camp there, and he instructed him to 
pick out a leader for each room. At that tine ten rooms 
had been opened. 

Q Subsequent to that time tell the Commission what kind 

of a government the internees set up there in the camp. 

A Well, the first committee was composed of Earl Carroll 

and such people as he selected to help him in keeping order 
and sanitation of the camp, and so forth, was more or less 
a "pick-up" committee. He appointed people whom he happened 
to know and who were there. And the different "monitors", 
as we called them, for the rooms were also members of this 
committee. But later on when so many rooms came to be 
opened there were toe many monitors to be included in this 
committee, so they elected a chief monitor and he became a 
member. 

Well, that went on for four or five months. Earl 
Carroll wanted to resign and wanted sone older man to take 
his place. 

Q Just tell the Commission briefly the kind of a govern¬ 

ment that was set up there and that continued throughout the 
period of the internment camp. You did have an election, 
didn't you, among the internees'? 

A Not at the beginning. 

Q Well, you did have, though? 

A Yes. 

Q And tell the Commission what kind of a government was 

set up there among the internees by that election. 
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A Very early we began electing the monitors of the 

rooms, but the Japanese would have objected and, in fact, 
did object to holding any general elections. But finally, 

I think in June or July, 1942, — Let's see. Oh yes. It 
came about this way: 

At first the Japanese did not supply any funds or food 
to the camp. The first six months everything cane from the 
Red Cross and from what we could get in from the outside. 

But in June the Japanese decided to furnish funds to the 
camp and they appointed a committee called the Supply and 
Finance Committee of which Carroll was made the Chairman by 
the Japanese. Carroll tried to decline this; said that he 
had enough to do on the other committee, but the Japanese 
said that they wanted him on the new committee. 

So then he made the suggestion that they hold an elec¬ 
tion, and elect a new central committee. 

Q Let me interrupt you. I don't want to take up the 

Commission's time with too much of this foundation, so let 
me ask you questions. You did hold an election at that 
time? 

A Yes. 

Q Tell the Commission what kind of a body was elected 

to govern the camp. 

A It was not a completely free election because the 

commandant said he wanted to appoint the chairman himself. 

So we held the election and Mr. Grinnell was appointed 
Chairman from among those who were elected. 

Q How many men were elected then among the internees 

to govern the camp? 
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A I think there were about seven. 

Q And did that form of self-government continue through¬ 

out the remaining period of internment? 

A Up to February, 194-5 when the Army took over. 

Q You mean 1944? 

A 1944. 

Q And at that tine did this committee of internees con¬ 

tinue to function? 

A No. The Japanese abolished it, 

Q Then in October, 1944 did you have any kind of self- 

government among the internees there in the camp? 

A We had as much as we could manage. 

Q Well, did you have it? 

A A new committee was appointed by the Japanese Comman¬ 

dant and it was supposed to exist only to transmit the orders 
of the Commandant to the internees, but actually they really 
refused to consider themselves only the tools of the Japa¬ 
nese and on one occasion when Commandant Yoshie made a public 
speech in the camp he accused the internee committee of 
opposing everything he wanted them to do, which for the camp 
was a pretty good recommendation for the committee. 

Q For the period October 9th to the date of the libera¬ 

tion do you know what part or what branch of the Imperial 
Japanese Forces had supervision over the Santo Tomas Intern¬ 
ment Camp? 

A Up to that time it was the Department of Foreign 

Affairs under Mr. Kurozaki of the military administration. 

Q For that time is what I want you to tell us: for 

the period from October 9th to the date of the liberation. 
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A Oh, Tho War Prisoners Department directly at head¬ 

quarters, headquarters at the Far Eastern University, 

Q During that period of tine can you tell the Commission 

who the commanding officer among the Japanese in charge of the 
camp was? 

A Outside the camp? The commanding officer? 

0 No. 

A General Ko I believe is the name that we heard, but we 

never cculd get any definite information, 

0 Within the camp who was the Japanese commanding offi¬ 

cer? 

A The Acting Commandant at that time was Onozaki. 

Q And did he act as Commanding Officer for that entire 

period from October 9, 194-4- to the date of the liberation? 

A No, We had two commandants during that time: one, 

Lieutenant Colonel Yoshie, and after him Lieutenant Colonel 
Hayashi, who was killed at — What was that out here? 

0 Nov/, during the period that I have just referred to, 

which is the period of Yamashita's command, did the internees 
in the camp have duly elected internee agents pursuant to 
the Geneva Convention? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And I want you to tell the Commission now briefly about 

the election of these internee agents and their attempts just 
during the period from 9 October 1944- until the liberation 
to function pursuant to the Geneva Convention, 

A Well, when the internee committee was abolished by 

the Japanese in February — 

Q Of *44* 
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A — '44, at the last meeting of the committee some 

covered reference was made to the desirability of electing 
agents under the terns of that Convention, We had not done 
that before because in a sense the executive committee was 
an elected body and we really didn't think we needed then. 
Also at the beginning we didn't have a copy of the Geneva 
Convention and we didn't knew just what our rights were. 

We asked for copies of any treaties or conventions that night 
govern the case, but we never could get it. But finally we 
were able to snuggle in a copy of this treaty and we learned 
just what these agents were and v/hat their functions were, 
and so forth. 

So that after the creation of this committee we held 
an election to the monitors council, as v/e called it, and Mr, 
Pond and Judge DeWitt and former Consul-General Harrington 
of the British government were elected, 

Q Did this duly-elected internee committee pursuant to 

the Geneva Convention attempt to perform their duties as 
agents of the internees under the Convention? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And can you tell the Commission whether or not the 

Japanese Commandant and others in authority permitted those 
internee agents to so function? 

A No, they didn't. In fact, when we decided to elect 

these representatives we didn't call them "agents" and said 
nothing about them being elected according to the terms of 
this Convention, The Commandant did give permission for us 
to hold an election to elect internee representatives. That 
was with his consent. But he didn't know that we intended 
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to afterward clain that these men were our agents under this 
Convention. And when we tried to do that, why, he said 
that he couldn't recognize then as such. 

Q What Connandant told you that? 

A Onozaki. 

Q And when was that? 

A June or July. I could look it up. 

Q Of '44. Did either of the two Connandants who served 

after October 9, 1944 recognize the internee agents under 
the Geneva Convention? 

A No, sir. 

Q Were attenpts nade by the internee agents to get 
recognition? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Tell the Connission about that and confine your answer 

to the period after October 9, 1944, please. 

A It is very difficult to conpress so nuch information 

over such a long period of tine. The agents nade many 
^protests but none of then were answered or even acknowledged. 

Q Do you know whether they nade these protests in writing 

or not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And to whon did they nake the protests? 

A To the Connandant, 

Q And what did these protests concern? 

A Some were addressed to the government in Tokyo and 

we doubt that they ever got through the ennp. 

Q What did the protests concern? 

A Oh, various points. 
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Q Tell the Commission what they were. 

A The poor diet, the forced labor, the prohibition on 

cooking in the shanties, which was a very serious thing. 
Many of the protests were repetitions of earlier protests; 

I mean, dealing with more or less the sane causes. 

Q Did the Japanese in charge of the internment camp 

there at any time between 9 October 194-4 and the date of 
the liberation acknowledge these requests as being pursuant 
to the Geneva Convention? 

A No, sir. 

Q Can you tell the Commission what, if anything, they 

said about recognizing these protests as being under the 
Geneva Convention? 

A I am trying to think of the events that led up to the 

direct repudiation. These agents had been elected for 
three-month terns and the first ones had been elected for 
nine, six and three months. Sc when the re-election came 
up for one of the members Hr. Pond was re-elected and tried 
to — We informed the Commandant cf that fact and also 
that point, and in connection with the now Commandant coning 
into the camp the agents asked permission to pay their res¬ 
pects to him, which was simply a means of trying to get 
recognition. 

Well, after that it was Onozaki who came out and 
made the statenent to Hr. Stanley, the translator, that the 
Japanese didn't recognize the Geneva Convention and that 
therefore he could not receive the committee agents* Mr. 
Onozaki told Grinnell this. Grinnell reported it to the 
internee committee and the agents, they decided then to get 
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a written statement fron the Commandant,if they could, to 
that effect. 

Q Did they get such a written statement? 

A They did. They wrote the statement themselves and 

tried to write it as innocuously as possible, but bringing 
out the fact that the Geneva Convention was not recognized 
and that the camp was being governed under rules from Tokyo, 
which we couldn't get. We asked for copies of those rules 
and they said there were none available, so we didn't really 
know what rules we were under. 

Well, the Commandant kept this letter for two or three 
weeks and then he signed it and returned it to the committee. 
He didn't sign it in pen and ink, but he put his "chop" on 
it. 

Q And what was the substance of that answer or reply that 

he made? 

A The substance was that the Geneva Convention was not 
recognized by Japan and that the camp was governed or con¬ 
ducted under regulations laid down in Tokyo. 

Q During the period 9 October 1944 to the liberation 

did the Japanese furnish any medicine or medical supplies 
for use by the internees there in the camp? 

A After October? 

Q From October 9, 1944 to the date of the liberation. 

A I think we were given an opportunity to buy a few — 

Q I asked you if the Japanese furnished to you — 

A None were furnished. 

Q Did they give you an opportunity to purchase with 

your own money any medical supplies during that period? 
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A We had run out of some of the sulfa drugs and were 

able to buy a small amount. 

Q Did they permit you to purchase an adequate amount of 

medicine and supplies for use in the internee hospital there 
at that time? 

A No; no, sir; then or at any other time. 
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Q Were any Red Cross supplies from the United States 
or any other nation received in the camp, during that 
period of time, by the internees, from October 9**1944, 
until the liberation? 

A No, sir. We received Red Cross supplies only three 
times during the three years. The last was at Christmas, 
1943. 

Q Now, during the period which I have previously 
referred to, and which I want to restrict your testimony 
to — October 9, '44, to the date of the liberation — 
tell the Commission something about the food situation 
there in camp, the source of supply. 

A From October — (pause) 

Q That is right. 

A It is a very awkward division point, because it 
doesn't quite fit the facts. The new system of feeding 
the camp began in February, 1944 — 

Q That is all right. 

A Up to that time y re had — 

Q And v/as that same system then in effect during the 
period of time which I have referred to? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Well, go ahead, then, and tell the Commission about 
that system of feeding the camp on the part of the 
Japanese. 

A Up to the time that the military took over directly*’, 
and after the first six months, v/hen v/e got nothing, the 
Japanese furnished the per diems in cash; it started 
with 70 centavos and finally running up to 150 for about 
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a month, on which the camp was fed by our own committee. 
This money had to cover, of course, more than food: It 
had to cover water and electric and gas bills and sanita¬ 
tion expenses, and so forth. Only about half of it could 
be used for food. We really never got enough food on 
the line, not for three years, even with the money that 
was furnished. And such food that really enabled us to 
carry on was either bought by the committee extra or was 
brought into the camp by friends, and so forth, from the 
outside. We had a package line, and daily large quantities 
of food came in, either bought or as gifts. In February 
the Japanese started to feed the camp instead of paying 
this per diem, and they laid down a certain diet: 100 
grams of fish, 400 grams of cereal, rice or corn, or 
caraotes; 200 grams of vegetables, 20 grams of cooking oil, 
25 grams of sugar — no, 25 grams of salt, 20 grams of 
sugar, and 1 gram of tea. That would have furnished per¬ 
haps around 1200, or a little more — maybe about 1500 
calories, which is only about half enough. But we were 
still allowed to use our camp funds to buy supplementary 
food. 

Q Now, when you say "camp funds”, v/hat was the sourcat 
of those camp funds? Was that money that came from the 
individual internees themselves? 

A No. We got a number of funds from the American Red! 
Cross, quite sizable amounts, but they didn*t go very far? 
under the prices we received. A great deal of that money* 
was borrowed in Manila. 

Q Then it came from the internees themselves through 
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loans that they were able to negotiate? 

A Yes, sir. Nov/, that original diet which v/as estab¬ 
lished was immediately cut down. I mean, 100 grams of 
fish was, even before it could get started, cut down to 
50 grams, and cooking oil v/as cut in half in about a 
month; and very often the food wasn’t furnished at all. 

I have the figures, but I can't remember them. That was 
the regular diet. 

Q Now, the quantities which you have given us here, 
did those constitute the ration which the internees were 
receiving during the month of October, 1944? 

A They had already been cut down considerably by that 
time. 

Q Below the figures that you have given us here? 

A Yes. 

Q How much had they been cut down, if you know? 

Just give it to the Cominission in percentage. 

A I think about 1100 calories. In August, the camp 
doctors had published, or had made a report to the commit¬ 
tee, in which they stated that the health of the children — 
they made a survey during June and July — that the health 
of the children was alarming, and half — 95 per cent — 
the physical condition of 96 per cent Y/as said to be 
unsatisfactory, and more than half of them were under 
weight, and about one-eighth were very seriously under 
weight. More than half of them had teeth defects. Now, 
that v/as in August. The condition of the adults at that 
time v/as even worse, because the camp from the very 
beginning gave the children perhaps two or three or four 
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times the diet that the adults got — I mean, not calories 
but in value; whereas, in the hospital, too, we gave the 
patients about three times the value of the food that 
the ordinary internees got. There were no actual health 
reports made on the adults until later, but the situation 
was all very bad. The first thing that happened in 
October was the reduction of the meals from three a day 
to two. There was a big argument about that, and finally 
the Commandant agreed to three servings, but of only tvio 
meals. 

Q Who ordered that cut from three to two meals a day? 

A The Japanese in the camp. 

Q The camp Commandant? 

A One of the lieutenants. 

Q That had charge of the feeding of the internees? 

A Yes. They had a — 

Q Did he give any reason for that cut at that time? 

A None that I remember, except that they wanted it cut. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 

1:30. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 1330 o'clock, 

7 November 194-5.) 
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AFT ERNOON SESSIO N 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 
hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. We 
will proceed with the first order of business, which is 
the introduction of the affidavits. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present, th6 Accused and Defense counsel are present, 
and we will proceed. 

Is the Commission ready to rule now on the admission 
of the three exhibits that I offered before the noon re¬ 
cess? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is what we announced. Let 
us introduce them at this time. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir,, all three of them have been of¬ 
fered in evidence, and I believe that the Commission 
afforded an opportunity for the Defense counsel to study 
them to determine whether or not they had any objection. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Taking first the Elisa Beliso 
document, the first one, are there any comments to be made 
by counsel on the Elisa Beliso document? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: On page 246, the last question- 
and-answer group, the last answer, the last three sentences 
of the answer carrying over to page 247 are not within the 
witness' knowledge, and we ask that it be stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The last two sentences of that 
answer which appear at the first two complete sentences 
on page 247 are stricken from the record. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: On page 249, the sixth group of 
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questions and answers from the bottom, we ask that the 
third sentence be stricken as not within the knowledge 
of the deponent. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You must mean the seventh question 
from the bottom. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The sixth. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Page 249, was it? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: 249. I believe it is the sixth. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You ask that which sentence be 

stricken? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The third sentence reading: 

"I heard the Japs shot him." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The third sentence, reading: 

"I heard the Japs shot him", 
is stricken. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all on that statement, 

sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Take the next one, which is 233, 
which pertains to the statement of Rcmedios Huerta Beliso. 

Is that correct? 

MAJOR KERR: That is correct, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: V/e have none except the general 
objection to this statement. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Prosecution's Exhibits 232 and 
233 are accepted in evidence, subject to the exceptions 
stated. 

(Prosecution Exhibits Nos. 232 
and 233 for identification were 
received in evidence and so 
marked.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And finally 234, which is the 
statement of Conchita Huerta. 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: On this statement, on page 270, 
the first answer at the top of the page, we ask that the 
second sentence be stricken as double hearsay. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is the sentence reading: 

"According to the men who came back, they 

received food the first day only, and it was very 

meager, although we had sent a great deal of food." 

Is that correct? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is right. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That sentence is stricken from the 
record. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Page 271, the third question-and- 
answer group from the bottom, the second sentence of the 
answer: 

"Most of the cases were hushed up, I am sure." 

We ask that that be stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The sentence is stricken from the 
record. Subject to the objections stated, the document is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 234 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and so 
marked.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution will now proceed. 

A. V. H. HARTENDORP 

the witness on the stand at the time of recess, resumed the 
stand and testified further as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (resumed) 


f' 


(By Captain Hill) Mr. Hartendorp, during the period 


from 9 October '44 until the liberation about how many 






people were interned at Santo Tomas Internment Camp here 
in Manila? 

A About 4,000. 

Q And were those men, women, or children? 

A About half of them were v/omen and girls. 

Q And the remainder were men and boys? 

A Men and boys. 

Q Can you tell the Court about the percentage as to 
the nationality of the internees? 

A About a third of them were British and most of them 
were Americans except, oh, 50 or 60 Hollanders and some 
Poles — 30 Poles — and a few free-Frenchmen. That is 
all. 

Q Were all of the internees there civilians? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know where they had been taken into custody 

by the Japanese? 

A All of them came from somewhere in the Philippines. 
Most of them from Manila. 

Q During the period of time to which I have referred, 
did the Japanese permit the internees to purchase any food 
supplies outside of the camp? 

A The camp administration was permitted to spend a 
certain amount of money. 

Q From October, '44, until the liberation? 

A Yes. But the buying was done by the Japanese for 

the committee. 

Q And were those expenditures made for the purpose of 
supplementing the ration which the Japanese commander had 


set for the camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During October of .1944 I believe you testified this 
morning just before the adjournment that there was a cut 
in the rations allowed by the Japanese for the camp in 
October. Will you tell the Commission whether or not 
there was another cut subsequent to October, '44? 

A There were many. ) 

Q When, after October, '44, was the next cut made? 

A May I refer to this? 

Q I will ask you, What is that that you have in your 
hand? 

A This is the memorandum I made a few minutes ago. 

Q And what is the source of the information contained 

on that memorandum? 

A Another longer memorandum which I prepared before 

for my book. 

CAPTAIN HILL: With the Court's permission, I should 
like to have the witness be permitted to use that for pur¬ 
poses of testifying. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, if the witness has the longer 
memorandum that he refers to from which these notes were 
made, we suggest that that be the memorandum, and that we 
be given the opportunity to cross examine on the basis of 
the original notes, not on any memorandum made simply this 
noon. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is willing to grant 
that if it will serve any material purpose. 
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THE WITNESS: These are mostly -- 

CAPTAIN HILL: I think, sir, by the use of that, it 
will just shorten up his testimony somewhat. It will save 
him the time of having to stop and think and refresh his 
recollection. That is the only purpose. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we don't object to a witness re¬ 
freshing his recollection, but we feel that his recollection 
should be refreshed by his original notes, and not by any¬ 
thing made after a noon recess when he has been on the 
stand. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does he have the original notes 
convenient? 

THE WITNESS: I have them in my pocket. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: All right. Use the originals. 

THE WITNESS: I merely picked out a few of the 
figures from this and put them here, because they will be 
easier to read. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Go back and read the question about 
the ration cut. 

(Question read.) 

A The meals were reduced from three a day to two, in 
October. Then on November 20th our own rice reserves 
which we had in the camp became exhausted. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Were those rice reserves purchased 
by the internees themselves? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q With their money? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Go ahead. 
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A And we had been allowed to supplement the Japanese 
ration with a certain number of grams a day from our own 
rations. Now, when our ration was exhausted, why, we were 
entirely dependent on the Japanese ration, which was 225 
grams of rice per capita a day. 

Q After November 20th were there any other further cuts 
in the rations allowed by the Japanese? 

A There were two cuts in December. 

Q What were the dates of those cuts? 

A One on December 20th, when the cereal ration was cut 
to 187 grams, which is equal to 41/100 of a pound. 

Q That was per day per person? 

A Yes, sir. And later in the month — I haven’t got 

the exact date — 

Q The month of December, 1944? 

A In the month of December, 1944. 

(Continuing) — it was cut to 161 grams, or 35/100 
of a pound. I might say that a 300 -gram ration is about 
what a laborer gets in the Philippines for one meal. 

Q All right. After December, *44, and before the 
liberation, were there any further cuts in rations there? 

A Yes, sir. On January 4th the cereal ration was cut 
to 145 grams. I have only the figures for the cereal 
ration, but it was very important, because it was prac¬ 
tically the only ration we had. The fish ration had long 
since disappeared as an actual, edible thing. And vege¬ 
tables, too, all came, what we did get, mostly from our 
own garden. 

In November, for instance, we got no cooking fat, 
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no sugar, and very little fish. Practically everything we 
had was either rice or corn, or some camote. So the cereal 
ration is very important, because it is practically the 
only thing we had. It was reduced to 145 grams on January 
4 th. 

Q After that were there any further ration cuts by the 
Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When were they? 

A Well, on January 12th the ration for the day was for 

4,000 people 250 kilos of rice. A kilo is two-tenths 

pounds. 250 kilos of corn, and 500 kilos of camotes, making 
a total calories of 567 as against 3,000 normal. 

Q That was on what date? 

A January 12th. 

Q And was that ration further cut after January 12th 
and before the liberation? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When was that? 

A For several days, from the 21st to the 23rd we were 
getting 250 kilos of rice, 250 corn, and 300 kilos of soya 
beans; a total of 800 kilos. 

On January 24th that was cut to 700 kilos in all, 
namely, 200 kilos of rice, 200 of corn, and 300 of beans. 

700 kilos for 4,000 people. 
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Q Prior to your internment, Mr. Hartendorp, what was 
your normal weight? 

A Around 170. 

Q And in October, 1944, hov; much did you weigh, if you 

know? 

A Probably around 130. 

Q And at the time of the liberation, how much did you 
weigh, if you know? 

A The exact figures don’t amount to much, because of 
the edema I was suffering from. LIy lowest weight was about 
106 to 107 pounds. 

Q About what date was that? 

A Oh, two weeks before release. I finally got beri 
beri, and suddenly my weight increased by water content, 
which, again, was a loss rather than gain. 

Q Now, can you give the Commission, from your obser¬ 
vation and from what figures you have compiled, an es¬ 
timate of what the average loss of weight among the adult 
internees in Santo Tomas camp was during the last four 
months of their internment? 

A The figures were compiled, but I couldn't find 
them, but as I remember them, they were around — the 
weights were not taken at the camp5 it would be useless, 
anyway, because half of the people had beri beri and v/ere 
heavier on the scales than they really were — but the 
earlier report, if I remember right, the loss was around 
30 pounds. 

Q Were those for the last four months? 

A The adults, yes. 
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Q Can you give the Commission your judgment as to the 
average loss of weight among the adult persons in the 
camp, covering the entire period of internment? 

A I could only make a guess. It v;as at least, I should 
say, a fourth of the body weight. 

Q During the last four months, did the Japanese furnish 
any doctors or dentists or nursees, or other medical per¬ 
sonnel to the internees in the camp? 

A No, sir. Me had our own doctors. 

Q You own doctors; do you mean by that, Internees? 

A Yes, sir. There were three military doctors, U. S. 

Army doctors, who were allowed to come in from Bilibid. 

Q Were they prisoners of war of the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During the period which we have referred to, did 
the internees maintain a hospital there at the camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who paid the whatever operating expenses there were 
at that hospital? 

A The camp — there really were no operating expenses^ 
No salaries were paid. 

Q V/as that hospital maintained solely by the interneas 

themselves? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Can you give the Commission the approximate number 
of persons that died from starvation during the last 
four months in Santo Tomas internment camp? 

A On the actual death certificates, starvation was 

given in only eight cases, but the Japanese ruled 
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against the use of those. 

Q V/ere there other persons — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Just a moment. We will ask that 
everything prior to the word "but" remain in the answer, 
but that everything after the word "but" and starting v/ith 
the word "but" be deleted. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Why? 

CAPTAIN REEL: This witness has no personal knowledge 
of any of the matters to which he has testified in that 
latter part of the answer. Furthermore, he is not yet 
qualified, as I understand, as a physician able to give an 
expert opinion on this matter. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution may develop further 
the information source on which he bases the reply to the 
question. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Mr. Hartendorp, you have stated 
that the death certificate of eight persons during that 
time showed the cause of death as being starvation. 

A In January. 

Q Were there any other persons, to your knowledge, 
who died, during that period, of starvation? 

CAPTAIN REEL: I object. 

CAPTAIN HILL: He can answer that "yes" or "no," 
and I will — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection to the question in 
the phraseology used is sustained. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Mr. Hartendorp, did you have 
occasion to talk v/ith the doctors, the internee doctors 
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in the camp, during that period of time, relative to the 
health conditions generally, and particularly about the 
causes of death? 

A Very frequently. 

Q And will you tell the Commission with which doctors 
you had occasion to discuss those things? 

A Dr. Fletcher, Dr* Bloom, Dr. Stephenson, Dr. Howard. 

Q And will you tell the Commission the information that 

you gained from these sources, relative to the causes of 
death among the internees in the camp at that time? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Defense objects. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 
Proceed. 

A While the doctors all seemed to agree that malnutri¬ 
tion, starvation, were contributory causes, in very few 
cases did they want to put down "starvation" as a direct 
cause. Beri beri always affected the heart, and a man 
would die of heart trouble; that would be the certifi¬ 
cate. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Was there any rule or regulation 
on the part of the Japanese controlling the camp, with 
respect to the doctors placing "malnutrition" or "starva¬ 
tion" upon the death certificate as the cause of death? 
CAPTAIN REEL: I object. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission asks the Prose¬ 
cution whether or not any of the doctors who were in¬ 
terned in Santo Tomas are available in the Manila area? 
CAPTAIN HILL: There is one, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Had you contemplated calling 








him? 


CAPTAIN HILL: I had not, sir, because the figures 
that this gentleman has are figures compiled there by- 
all of them together, and show the picture and true situa¬ 
tion. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. 

The Commission directs the one available physician 
be summoned as a witness. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did you know four men by the 
name ofGrinnell, Johnson, Duggleby and Larsen, that were 
internees in the camp, Hr. Hartendorp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you recall anything taking place within the 
camp during the last of December or first of January, 
with reference to these four men? 

A On December 23, Johnson was arrested and — 

Q What was Johnson’s first name, if you know? 

A I don’t recall. 

Q Go ahead• 

A He was connected with the Maritime Commission, 

Washington. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the witness speak a little 
louder, please. 

A (Continuing) Johnson was taken out of camp that 
afternoon, and Grinnell, Duggleby and Larsen were 
arrested and placed in the camp jail, held there, sup¬ 
posedly incommunicado. 

Q Were these three men subsequently taken out of the 
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camp? 

A Yes, sir, on January 5. 

Q Did you ever see any of these four men that I have 

named — Grinnell, Johnson, Duggleby and Larsen — after 

they Y/ere taken out of the camp? 

A No, sir. 

Q At the time of the liberation by the Americans, in 
v/hat part of the camp v/ere you located? 

A I v/as in the Education Luilding. 

Q And y/111 you tell the Commission Y/hat transpired 
there in the Education building, with reference to the 
surrender of the Japanese? 

A On Saturday night, January 3, we heard a lot of shoot¬ 
ing north of the camp, and v/hen we tried to leave the 
building, v/e were stopped by the Japanese. It v/as then 
around 7 or 8 o’clock. They had sentries at all of the 
doors. At 9 o’clock, approximately 9 o’clock, American 
tanks burst through the "Sawale" gate, in front — 

Q Hoy/ many American tanks? 

A Four. 

Q Proceed. 

A There was great excitement in the camp, but the 
200 people in the Education Building couldn't share in 
it much because they were held in, whereas those in the 
main building came out. 

Q V/ere you one of those 200? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Continue. 

A Later on Y/e heard shouts outside, stating that 
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there would be firing upon the Education Building, and 
American officers from outside shouted to us to move to 
certain parts of the building and to lie down on the floor, 
because there was going to be firing. There were 40 or 
JO Japanese in the building on the lower floor, and we 
learned they were refusing to surrender. The Commandant 
and his staff and the guard at the gate. 

Q Had the internees, the 200 internees that you have 
referred to — did they make any effort to get out of the 
Education Building at that time? 

A Yes, we wanted to get out before to sort of join 
in the celebration on the grounds, but we were not allowed 
to. 

Q Who wouldn't allow you to leave? 

A Japanese sentries. 

Q And did they tell you why they wouldn't permit you 
to leave the building? 

A No. 

Q Go ahead and tell the Commission what happened then. 

A Well, the shooting began around 11 o'clock. Three 

of the tanks came up right to the front of the building 
in sort of a semi-circle and fired directly into the 
building, lower floor; that is where the Japanese were. 

The Japanese had the entire lower floor and one-half of 
the second floor, which they were using for offices and 
quarters after the bombing began. The internees were in 
the east wing of the second floor, and the whole of the 
third floor. After the first shooting, which lasted 
10 or 15 minutes, there was quite for a v/hile, and we were 
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told to novo out of certain rooms into certain other rooms. 
Q V/ho told you to do that? 

A And to lie dorm. Officers yelling in from outside. 

Q American officers? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Proceed. 

A They knew approximately where the Japanese were, or 

they guessed about where they v/ere in the building, and 
then they wanted us out of that part of the building when 
the shooting went on. While the second shooting was on 
the third floor — on the second floor, and finally v/hile 
we were lying down in the front rooms on the third floor, 
in the room where I was a Japanese officer and two men 
came in through the door from the hall, and, stepping 
over the bodies of the internees who v/ere lying on the 
floor, they fired their rifles out of the window upon 
the tanks outside. 

Q You mean they v/ere firing over the heads of the 
internees that v/ere there in that room? 

A Yes, sir. Then the Americans began shooting at 
the third floor, naturally, from where their shooting 
came, and six or seven of the internees v/ere v/ounded. 

One was shot through the thigh as he lay on the ground. 

One old negro was not actually hit, but his mosquito 
net caught fire, and he was an old, weak man, and he 
died of heart failure before he could get out of the bed, 
the cot. Well, when those casualties were communicated 
to the men outside, they quit shooting, and about 2 
o'clock that morning we v/ere told that we should go to 
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bed and sleep. 

Q Who told you to do that? 

A Army officers from outside. We also had some in¬ 
ternees v'ho knew the wig-wag system, and they v;ere having 
some sort of a communication that way. 

Q Were there still Japanese sentries to prevent you from 
leaving the building? 

A Oh, yes, they had machine guns on the landings. You 
see, there were only two stairs available at the ends of 
the building, and they had machine guns at these ends, and 
they controlled the whole corridor of the third floor; 
impossible to do anything. Some of the internees escaped 
during the night on rope ladders, about 20 of them. The 
next day, Sunday, 7 more escaped by way of ladders — rope, 
rather. Some of them were rather old men, and they hurt 
themselves when they landed; some of them were quite serious¬ 
ly injured. They weren't strong enough to support their 
weight. Well, we sat there all Sunday while negotiations 
v/ere going on for the surrender of these men, and on Monday 
morning at 7 o'clock they marched out. Some agreement 
had been arrived at the night before, and we got out of 
the building later, 9 o'clock. The Japanese were allowed 
to leave with their arms, but without machine guns or hand 
grenades, which were not allowed. They were conducted, I 
was told, to the rotunda and released there. 

Q Then you and the other internees in the Education 
Building were held there from Saturday night until the 
next morning by the Jqpanese, and subjected — 

A Saturday night until Monday morning. 
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bed and sleep. 

Q Who told you to do that? 

A Array officers from outside. We also had some in¬ 
ternees who knew the wig-wag system, and they were having 
some sort of a communication that way. 

Q Were there still Japanese sentries to prevent you from 
leaving the building? 

A Oh, yes, they had machine guns on the landings. You 
see, there were only two stairs available at the ends of 
the building, and they had machine guns at these ends, and 
they controlled the whole corridor of the third floor; 
impossible to do anything. Some of the internees escaped 
during the night on rope ladders, about 20 of them. The 
next day, Sunday, 7 more escaped by way of ladders — rope, 
rather. Some of them v/ere rather old men, and they hurt 
themselves when they landed; some of them were quite serious¬ 
ly injured. They weren't strong enough to support their 
weight. Well, we sat there all Sunday while negotiations 
v/ere going on for the surrender of these men, and on Monday 
morning at 7 o'clock they marched out. Some agreement 
had been arrived at the night before, and v/e got out of 
the building later, 9 o'clock. The Japanese were allowed 
to leave with their arms, but without machine guns or hand 
grenades, which v/ere not allowed. They v/ere conducted, I 
was told, to the rotunda and released there. 

Q Then you and the other internees in the Education 
Building v/ere held there from Saturday night until the 
next morning by the Jtpanese, and subjected — 

A Saturday night until Monday morning. 
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Q Until Monday morning, and subjected to shell fire 
and the firing over your heads on the part of the Japanese? 
A Yes, sir. 


(A photograph v/as marked 
Prosecution Exhibit Wo. 
235 for identification.) 
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Q (By Captain Hill) I will hand you Prosecution's 

Exhibit No. 235, Nr. Hartendorp, and ask you to state what 
it is, if you know. 

A It is a plan of the canp site and the buildings on 

it, and so on. 

Q Of Santo Tonas? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: \7e offer in evidence Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 235, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photostatic copy of sketch 
of Santo Tonas grounds was 
received in evidence and 
narked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 235.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) After Grinnell, Duggleby, Larson 

and Johnson were taken out of the canp was any action taken 
on the part of the internees to procure the return of these 
nen to canp? 

A Yes-. Members of the internee cor.mittee mentioned it 

to the Commandant for several times, asked for information 

and finally wrote him a letter asking for the return of 

these men or, if they could not be returned to the camp, 

for information as to what had become of them. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Mark that, please. 

(Copy of letter from Carroll 
and Lloyd was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 236 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I will hand you Prosecution's 

Exhibit No. 236 and ask you to state what that is, if you 
know. 
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A This is a letter signed by Mr. Carroll and Lloyd. 

0 That is a copy of the letter, you mean? 

A A copy of it. I beg your pardon. 

0 How do you know that that is a copy of the letter 

which was sent by the committee to the camp commandant? 

A I saw the letter that Carroll wrote to him. 

Q You saw the original letter and made a copy of that 

letter? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I notice that the caption and the signatures are 

deleted from this copy. Will you state to whom the ori¬ 
ginal communication was addressed? 

A It was addressed to the commandant. 

Q And by whom was it signed? 

A Carroll and Lloyd. 

Q And who were Carroll and Lloyd? 

A They were the two remaining members of the three- 

member internee committee. Grinnell was one of the members 
and the chairman. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence Prosecution’s 
Exhibit No. 236. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
received in evidence, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 236 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) As a result of that communication 

to the camp commandant were these men returned to camp? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did the camp commandant make any statement after the 
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receipt of this letter concerning the four men? 

A I was told by Mr. Carroll that he said that he had 

no information, that he would try to find out. We never 
heard anything. 


CAPTAIN HILL: 


You may cross examine. 
CROSS EXAMINATION 


0 (By Colonel Clarke) Can you give us the names of 

the various camp commanders and the dates during which they 
were camp commanders? 

A I'm sorry. I couldn't do that from memory. I could 

give it to you later. 

Q Can you give an approximate list and date 0 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does that not already appear in 
the record, referring to the names? 

COLONEL CLARKE: I think the names appear, sir, but 
not the periods of time during which they we re camp comman¬ 
ders. 

CAPTAIN HILL: The names of the camp commanders under 
Yamashita's period appear, I believe, sir, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is the Commission's impres¬ 
sion. Is it material as to the exact dates? 

COLONEL CLARKE: As to the date of the commanding 
officer who was there during Yamashita's regime, yes. 

A In October the commandant was Lt. Col. Hayashi. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) When did he first arrive? 

A He followed Lt. Col. Yoshie and it must have been 

June or July that Hayashi came in. 

Q And when did Col. Hayashi come in as camp commander? 

Do you remember that? 
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A Who? 

Q Yoshie. 

A Yoshie? I think it was May. April or May. Onozaki 

was the acting commander before that. 

Q Was Onozaki an officer or a civilian? 

A I understood that he was a civilian. 

Q So that Col. Yoshie came in the early part of '44; 

is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And Lt. Col. Hayashi — 

A Hayashi — 

Q — took over in July, 1944? 

A Yes, sir. I could check that for you later. 

Q That is close enough. Thank you. The internees 

had a committee known as the internees committee; is that 
correct? 

A Yes, s ir. 

Q Which was abolished in February of 1944? 

A Well, the committee which was abolished we called the 

"executive committee". It was the Japanese-appointed com¬ 
mittee which we called the internee committee, or they 
called it. 

Q What committee did you speak about which was elected 

by the internees? 

A The executive committee. 

Q Is that the same committee that was abolished in 

1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In February. You stated that you were able to 
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smuggle in a copy of the provisions of the Geneva Convention? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q When? 

A About the time of the evacuation to the United States. 

Let me see. About the middle of 1943. 

Q After the executive committee was abolished was there 

any other committee elected? 

A No, sir. There were no other officials elected 

except the internee agents, as we called them. 

Q And when were these internees agents elected? 

A February. 

Q February of what year, sir? 

A '44. 

Q Was the election held for the purpose of electing 

agents under the terms of the Geneva Convention? 

A Yes, sir. That was our purpose. 

Q In February of 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Then what happened after the election of the agents? 

A They were introduced to the commandant, Onozaki at 

that time, and he received them as representatives of the 
internees but not as representatives elected under the Con¬ 
vention. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. It 
is believedthat similar questions have been asked in almost 
every particular and identical answers given by the witness. 
Is there some reason for repeating the questions which al¬ 
ready appear in the record? 

COLONEL CLARKE: The questions may have been answered, 
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sir, but I am not so certain that these specific dates were 
given. We hope to tie these dates in with certain portions 
of the cross examination along the defense lines. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The only interest of the Commission 
is to prevent waste of time. Proceed. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Who was the officer who stated 
that the Japanese did not recognize the Geneva Convention? 

A Mr. Onozaki. 

Q And after Onozaki did any other commanding officers 

make that same statement? 

A No, sir. 

Q So that the statement which was made that the Japa¬ 
nese did not recognize the Convention was made sometime be¬ 
tween 1943 and early 1944? 

A No. It was made in 1944. 

Q 1944. Is this the time when the agents requested to 
pay their respects to the commanding officer as the agents 
elected by the committee? 

A No. That was immediately after the elections before 
the agents had been making any protests. It was the pro¬ 
tests which they filed which seem to have made the trouble. 

Q And when was that protest filed? 

A Oh, there were many. I don't remember all the dates. 

Q When was the protest filed that caused — 

A Sir? 

Q When was the protest filed that caused the commanding 

officer to refuse to see them? 

A I don't recall. I think that happened in the case 
when there was a protest against the refusal to allow private 
cooking. 
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Q Who was the — 

A The commanding officer would accept the committee, 

allow the committee to talk to him, but not the agents. 

I think that was Yoshie. 

Q And about what time of the year was that? 

A Probably April. 

Q Of 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Before October '44 at least; is that correct? 

A '44; yes, sir. 

Q You stated that the agents prepared written protests 

to be forwarded to Tokyo? 

A Yes, sir. 

0 To whom v/ere those protests delivered? 

A The commandant. 

Q Who was the commandant? 

A Oh, whoever he happened to be at the time the protest 

was made. 

Q When v/ere those written protests made? 

A All the way through from the beginning; from the time 

they were elected. 

Q By the statement "all the v/ay through" — 

A Yes, sir. Up to — 

Q You mean from the time the agents were elected? 

A From the time the agents were elected, 

Q The agents were elected’ 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Until — 

A The last protest I think was about the use of the 
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tower as a signal station and the use of the grounds as a 
dump for Army supplies. 

Q And v/hen was that? 

A That was in early October or late September, if I 

remember right. 

Q Early October? 

A Or late September. 

Q Or late September? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know who the commandant was to whom these were 

delivered? 

A It was Hayashi. 

Q But you are not certain whether it was late September 

or early October? 

A No, But I could easily check it with a little time. 

Q It could have been before the 9th of October, 1944? 

A It could have been. 

Q You stated in your direct examination that medical 

supplies were not furnished to the internees. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When were these medical supplies not furnished? During 

what period of time? 

A During the whole three years. 

Q So that medical supplies were not furnished prior to 

October 9, 1944 as well as thereafter? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And the statement was made that you ran out of sulfa 

drugs. V/hen was that? 

A Possibly around October and November. 
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Q Did you have sufficient sulfa drugs before that time? 

A Sir? 

Q Did you have sufficient sulfa drugs before that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Didn’t you state on your direct examination that you 

never had had enough sulfa drugs then, meaning after October, 

or at any other time? 

A No. I think I said that of general medical supplies. 

We got a good shipment of supplies in the Red Cross shipment 

in '43, which was abundant for a while, but it didn't last. 

Q So that prior to October, 1944 your medical supplies 

had deteriorated to the extent that you didn't have any 
medical supplies by September or October of that year; is 
that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were any Red Cross supplies distributed within the 

camp*? 

A After October? 

Q At any time. 

A Oh yes. 

Q When? 

A Small shipments, or a small shipment from South Africa 

Red Cross in December, 1942 and a small shipment from Canada 
in January, 1943. It wasn't enough to give everybody even 
one carton of supplies, I think we divided each carton by 

two men. Two men shared a carton. In Christmas, 1943 we 
received a considerable shipment. 

Q Is that the last — 

A That came on the "exchange ship" which took that 
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group of internees, 150, to the United States. 

Q Was that the last — 

A In September, 194-4. That was the last shipment. Yes, 

sir. 

Q That was the last shipment of Red Cross supplies that 

you received? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q In December of 1943? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q So that prior to October, 1944 you had not received 

any Red Cross supplies for over ten months? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You stated that you had an internees* fund; is that 

correct** 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And that it was accumulated through moneys given to 

you by the Red Cross and moneys borrowed in Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How much money was given to you by the Red Cross? 

A I would have to look that up. We got funds through 

Tokyo. 

Q What percentage of the moneys in this fund came from 

the Red Cross and what percentage came from borrowed moneys? 

A I should say probably most of it was borrowed; more 

than half anyway. 

Q When was the last money from the Red Cross received 

that you recall? 

A I believe in November, '44. 

Q November, '44? 
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A (Nodding affirmatively'I. 

Q After October, 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

0 One ration which you stated contained one hundred 

grams of fish, four hundred of cereal, two hundred of vege¬ 
tables, twenty of cooking oil, twenty-five of salt, twenty 
of sugar,and one of tea. Is that correct? 

A That was the promised ration, sir. 

Q When was it promised? 

A At the beginning in February. 

Q Of what year? 

A '44. 

Q February of 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was that a change from a previous ration prior to 

February, 1944? 

A No, sir. Because before we did our own buying and 

made up our own ration. They changed from money support 
to the camp to food supply. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. All 
those questions are well understood by the Commission, and 
unless there is some purpose unclear to the Commission we 
suggest that you go into something else. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I was going into the deterioration 
of the ration. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission understands the 
deterioration of the ration. 7/e have heard it and we 
understand it thoroughly and we are perfectly willing to 
have you go on with the repetition of it if it will serve 
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a purpose, but to get the picture of the testimony the Com¬ 
mission does not need the repetition, 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Do you know what the Japanese 

ration was at the time of this ration and of the later rations? 

A Pardon me. Will you please repeat that? 

0 Do you know what the Japanese soldier's ration was at 

the time that you received this ration and the later rations? 

A No, sir. But I know it was considerably larger be¬ 

cause they looked much better than the internees, 

Q But you don't know the actual grams? 

A No, sir, 

Q When the ration began to deteriorate was the ration 

supplemented by any gardens in the compound? 

A Yes, sir. We had our own gardens, 

Q Was the ration supplemented by any poultry within the 

compound? 

A No, sir. We had no poultry. We had sane ducks ~ 

but they also starved to death. 

Q But you were given an opportunity to raise whatever 
you could raise in order to supplement your rations? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q You were given an opportunity to raise whatever you 

could raise in order to supplement the ration; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

A Yes, As far as we could on the limited acreage. 

Q When was the large issue of ration made to the in¬ 

ternees, if you know? 

A The issues were made daily, sir, 

0 Was there a large issue made at any time? 
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A No. They were all daily issues and they were never 

large. 

Q Do you remember any issue made on the 7th of January, 

1945 ? 

A 7th of January? 

Q Yes, sir. 

A Did I mention that date? 

Q No, sir. 

A I don't know what you mean. You go ahead. The 7th 

of January? 

Q The 7th of January, 1945. 

A It couldn't have been any different from any other 

particular day. Was it? 

Q Do you actually know or is it that you didn't have 

an opportunity to look? 

A No. I could look it up. I know I have got it in my 

book, but I don't have it in my mind. 

Q And in that case, if I were to tell you that the 14th 

Corps G-2 report contained a statement that "The enemy appar¬ 
ently did not intend to make a defensive stand north of 
Manila and informed the Internees of that particular stand 
on January 7th and stated they were going to leave the city 
in order to avoid bloodshed and they were giving to the 
Santo Tomas internees seven tons of cornhusks, two tons 
of soya beans, one and a half tons of casaba, and that the 
food should suffice for fifteen days or from January 7th 
until subsistence arrived from American sources in February, 
is that correct? Did you ever hear of that? 

A I don't know as to the exact amounts, but there is 
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a confusion there. The stuff was brought in from outside 
into the camp and put in the Japanese bodegas and sometimes 
in considerable quantities like 50 tons of rice at a time. 
But that was under the control of the Japanese and we didn't 
get it into the camp. It was not issued to us except from 
day to day in these small amounts that I have mentioned. 

Q So that in so far as that statement is concerned, 

that it was given to the internees, you don't know whether 
it was or not; is that correct? You think it was given to 
the Japanese? 

A I could look up what came in on that particular day. 

Q Do you remember being told on that date that the 

Japanese were making that distribution to the internees? 

A On January 7th? 

Q Yes, sir. 

A Oh, I remember that date now. That was the date 

that they were going to pull out. It seems to me that in¬ 
stead of bringing in very much they took out some, but I 
would have to check that. I know that they took out their 
own stuff, A lot of their own supplies they took out. How 
much they left in the bodega I would have to check. 

Q So you don't know now. When was the physical 

examination made from which a report was given to you con¬ 
cerning the physical condition of the children in the in¬ 
ternment camp? 

A The survey was made in June and July and the report 

is dated August. 

Q So that the survey and the report were made and issued 

prior to October, 1944? 
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A Yes, sir. And the doctors then definitely stated 

that the Japanese food policy was one of starvation. 

Q You have no actual knowledge, no personal knowledge 

of what happened to Grinnell and the other three men, have 
you? 

A I attended the funeral. 

o But you knew they left and sometime later you attended 

a funeral; is that correct? 

A Correct. 

Q That is all you know about that? You don’t have any 

personal knowledge in between? 

A No; no personal knowledge. 

Q Do you know what the food situation was at Manila 

during the period of time from February, we will say, 1944 
until the liberation? 

A Yes, in a general way. 

0 What was it? 

A To the common people it was very bad. 

Q Sir? 

A I understood that for the common people it was bad, 

but those who had money could still got enough to live on, 
but not plenty. The Army always had plenty and the Army 
was supposed to feed us. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. If it 
is the desire of counsel to show the food situation of the 
people living in Manila there are far better ways of getting 
it than this individual who spent all these years in Santo 
Tomas, unless there is some particular reason for asking 
him the question. 
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COLONEL CLARKE: It is simply a contrast to the food 
situation and,the deterioration. The internees did have 
contact outside of Santo Tomas and I thought he may have 
personal knowledge or knowledge from at least what some 
person who had contact told him. 

THE WITNESS s I might say this : I know that in 
Christmas, 1944 large quantities of food were turned away 
at the gate which the people wanted to bring in to us as 
Christmas gifts. Hundreds of people with baskets and bags 
were driven off, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 



\ 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in session, 
and the Defense may resume. 

COLONEL CLARKE: No further questions. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Mr. Hartendorp, in cross examina¬ 
tion you testified that at Christmas time in 1944, citizens 
of Manila were driven away from the gates when they came 
there with baskets for the internees. Who drove them 
away from the gates? 

A Japanese guards at the gate. 

Q And were any of these baskets or presents from the 

citizens of Manila permitted to come into the camp to the 
internees? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL; That is all, sir. 

(Witness excused.) 

^DAVID BOGUESLAVE 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name, please? 

A David Bogueslave. 

Q Where do you reside, Mr. Bogueslave? 

A At present in the AFvVESPAC Press Camp, Santa Mesa, 
Manila. 

Q Where did you reside prior to the outbreak of the 
v/ar? 

A In Manila. 

Q How long had you resided in Manila? 
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A Since September, 1923. 

Q And with whom did you reside here in Manila? 

A Alone, until I was married. Later, with my wife. 

Q And you were married prior to the war? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How old are you? 

A I was 50 on the 19th of last June. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A American. 

Q What is your business or occupation? 

A I am a newspaperman. 

Q Are you engaged in that business now? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In what capacity? 

A As correspondent for the Chicago Sun. 

Q During the occupation of Manila and the Philippine 
Islands by the Japanese where did you reside? 

A In the Santo Tomas Internment Camp, Manila. 

Q Was your wife in that camp with you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On what date were you and your wife interned? 

A We were brought to Santo Tomas on the 7th of January, 

1942. 

Q And did you both remain there until you were liber¬ 
ated by the Americans? 

A I did. My wife was permitted to leave the camp on 
one occasion for a month, because of an illness, in 1942. 

Q Other than that you both remained there until 
February 3, 1945, is that right? 
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That is right, yes, sir. 

Q Can you tell the Commission how much you weighed at 
the time you were interned in the camp? 

A About 163 pounds. 

Q Can you tell the Commission how much you weighed 
during the first part of October, 194-5? 

A October? About 129 or 130, thereabouts. 

Q And can you tell the Commission how much you weighed 
at the time of your liberation from Santo Tomas? 

A 114-1/2. 

Q Can you tell the Commission how much your wife weighed 

at the time of her internment in 1942? 

A 126. 

Q And how much did she weigh during the first part of 

October, 1944? 

A I don't remember 5 somewhere around 90 to 92 pounds. 

Q And how much did she weigh at the time of the libera¬ 

tion? 

A 86 pounds. 

Q Can you give the Commission your judgment as to the 

average loss of weight among the adult internees in the 
camp, covering the period from October 9th to the date of 
the liberation? 

CAPTAIN REEL; Sir, we object to this question. We 
know that Mr. Bogueslave is a most excellent correspondent, 
but we don't think he has yet been qualified as a medical 
expert. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The question will be read. 

(Question read.) 
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REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

I can't give ray own judgment, sir, but I can repeat 
- -^nversation I had with Captain, now Major Noell, of 
dical staff. 

’.7as he an internee in that camp? 

He was brought down from Cabanatuan, the war prison 

-.•re. 

' 7 as he there in October, 1944, until the liberation? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you give the Commission that conversation? 

CAPTAIN REEL; Sir, we object. We believe the 
Cormission has already ruled on this matter and has asked 
the Prosecution to produce the medical witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; That is correct. To save time, 

:: c„:: develop that point when you procure the Commission's 
witness. 

CAPTAIN HILL; Yes, sir. 

(By Captain Hill) Do you have any personal know¬ 
ledge. Hr. Bogueslave, of internees dying during the 
-riod from October 9, '44, to the liberation, in Santo 
Nomas, frora starvation or malnutrition? 

Yes, sirs in particular during the month of January, 

1945. 

And from your own knowledge, do you know the number 
v.rsons that died from starvation during that period 

-i: J? 

There were 32 deaths in the camp in January, 1945? 

Nch the medical staff described as due to malnutrition 
. . s"-rvation. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The last part of the reply will 
be stricken from the record. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Mr. Bogueslave, during the period 
of time that we have mentioned, did you have a detail or a 
duty to perform within the camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Tell the Commission what that detail or duty was? 

A I was orderly in the isolation hospital at the camp. 
Q And in that position did you have an opportunity to 
observe the patients coming and going to the hospital? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And can you give the Commission your judgment as to 

the number of persons that were taken care of in the 
hospital during that period of time? 

A No, sir, because the bulk of the patients, ordinary 
cases, went through Santa Catalina General Hospital. I 
was on duty in what we call the "isolation hospital," 
which wa3 the place for tubercular cases and chronic 
cases. 

Q That was separate, apart, from the general hospital? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you recall the Japanese using the grounds of the 

Santo Tomas Internment Camp for any other purpose besides 
the camp, during the period from October, '44, to the 
liberation? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you please tell the Commission about that? 

A On about the 9th of October the Japanese began 
moving supplies into the camp and stacking them on the 
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Q What kind of supplies were moved in there to the 
camp? 

A Well, there were packing cases, looked as if they 
contained rations. There were other cases that we 
couldn't identify. There were long, narrow crates, which 
we later found contained belly tanks for aircraft. One 
of them broke, and we saw it. We saw six pieces of field 
artillery wheeled in with the barrels wrapped in gunny 
sacks. They looked like three-inch pieces. And there 
were large stores of heavy wire screening in rolls, among 
other things, and a great deal of what looked like heavy 
machinery in crates. 

Q During the period that I have mentioned before, was 
your ration or food supplied to you by the Japanese suf¬ 
ficient to sustain you? 

A No, sir. 

Q And were you able, during that period of time, to 
supplement the ration furnished you by the Japanese by 
purchases on the outside, or from any other source? 

A As individuals we were not able to buy anything 
outside the camp or have any contacts with anything out¬ 
side the camp. As a camp, I was told by Mr. Carroll, who 
v/as our chief of the supply section, that by a special 
arrangement with one of the Japanese officers, a Lieutenant 
Komatsu, there was a little graft at the back gate, and 
some supplies were permitted to come in by paying off the 
right people. 

Q And do you know what became of these supplies that 
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did cone in? 

A They were used. According to Mr. Carroll they were 
used to supplement the diet in the hospitals and for the 
younger children and the older folks, the aged people. 

Q But in spite of this supplemented diet that was able 
to be smuggled into the camp, you lost the weight, and 
your wife lost the v/eight which you testified about, is 
that true? 

A * V/e didn't get any of that supplementary diet. 

Q You didn't? 

A No, because I was on regular duty; I was not a 

patient in the hospital. 

Q Is your wife living today? 

A No, sir. 

Q V/hen did she die? 

A On the 23rd of July, 194-5. 

Q Where? 

A In the Marine Hospital, San Francisco. 

Q And were you advised by the doctors as to the cause 

of her death? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission about that? 

A The doctors at the U. S. Marine Hospital told me 
that her death was due primarily to a heart condition, 
which was aggravated by malnutrition over a long period 
of time. And when she was brought to the Marine Hospital, 
though she looked as though she might recover, she actual¬ 
ly had no chance. ) 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 
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A They were used. According to Mr. Carroll they were 
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A In the Marine Hospital, San Francisco. 

Q And were you advised by the doctors as to the cause 

of her death? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission about that? 

A The doctors at the U. S. Marine Hospital told me 
that her death was due primarily to a heart condition, 
which was aggravated by malnutrition over a long period 
of time. And when she was brought to the Marine Hospital, 
though she looked as though she might recover, she actual¬ 
ly had no chance. ) 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 
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CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Isn't It a fact, Mr. Bogueslave, 
that the internees at Santo Tomas were permitted by the 
Japanese to leave the internment camp and go out into the 
City of Manila at certain intervals? 

A Up to about the first of February, 1944, that was 
true in a few cases. 

Q Well, wasn't it the policy to permit the internees to 
go into the City one day a week? 

A No, sir. 

Q There was no set policy on that? 

A There was a policy early in the internment, to allow 
what we call our "buyers,” the internees who were entrusted 
with the task of buying food supplies for us, and medicines, 
to go in on what we call "service" pases once or twice, or 
possibly three times a week, but only for a selected few 
who had that detail. 

Q Now, you testified that your wife was permitted to 
leave the camp for a period of one month. Wasn't that 
in pursuance to the policy I have Just described? 

A That was in the case of the very ill who could not 
be treated in the Santo Tomas Hospital, and up to the 
first of February they were permitted to receive treatment 
in Manila hospitals outside. After February 1st there 
were very few allowed to go out to the hospitals. 

Q And v/hile your wife was in the hospital were you 
permitted to visit her there? 

A I was, about once every two weeks. There were so 
many people in the hospitals we had to take our turn v/ith 
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the hospital bus pass, we called it; it was on every other 
Wednesday. 

Q I see. Now, with reference to this equipment which 
was moved into the camp grounds on or about the 9th of 
October, when was it moved out? 

A It wasn't entirely moved out. They moved some of it 
out before the liberation on February 3rd, but there was a 
great deal of it there when the First Cavalry came in on 
the night of February 3rd. 

Q Isn't it a fact that they started moving it out almost 
immediately after moving it in? 

A No, sir. 

Q When did they start moving it out? 

A Let me see — it came in in Octoberj they kept piling 

it in there for all of a month, and it was another two or 

three weeks before they started moving it out, a little at 
a time. 

Q They started moving it out two or three weeks after 
they completed moving it in? 

A More than that. About five weeks. Because they 
piled it up there and we were barred from that part of the 
campus for a period something like a month and a half. 

Q Would that be your outside estimate, that they 
started moving it out at the latest in five weeks after 
they had completed moving it in? 

A About that, sir. 

Q Now, I would like you to look at this plan, Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit 235, and tell the Commission exactly where 
the equipment was stored. 
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A In the area marked "Basketball and Baseball Field," 
to the left of the shanty area and to the right of the 
oval with the two pavilions (indicating); just north of 
the pack shed, right in the area here (indicating), and a 
good deal was piled along this way (indicating). The 
shanty area didn't extend quite to the road. The wire 
screen was piled up here to about level with the center of 
the Education Building (indicating); the field pieces were 
right down here (indicating), near the gate, and all the 
other supplies were piled up here (indicating), the other 
supplies. 

Q Thank you. Now, do you have any recollection of the 
camp commandant calling in the internees on or about the 
7th of January, and telling them that the Japanese Army 
was going to evacuate Manila? 

A Yes, sir — not quite that, sir; it wasn't quite as 
broad as that. 

Q Well, will you state exactly — 

A I can only tell you what Mr. Carroll told us after 

he had been held in the commandant's office about eight 
hours. He told us the story. 

Q How does the story differ from the way I have 
described it? 

A Well, v/hat Carroll told us, Carroll and Sam Lloyd, 
who represented the British community there, and Mr. 
Stanley, who was the interpreter, were called into the 
commandant's office with Lieutenant Colonel Hayashi, 
Lieutenant Habeko, and a civilian in uniform named Ohashi, 
and Lieutenant Takeda, and two or three others I don't 
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remember; Carroll and Lloyd were told that — that is, the 
commandant told them, through an interpreter, that the 
Americans were coming into Manila; that, to avoid blood¬ 
shed in the camp, he was withdrawing the guard, and he was 
going into the hills to fight with the Army, and he gave 
them very strict warnings that they were to take charge of 
the camp, see that everything was carried on as it should 
be, and when he returned to the camp he expected to find 
everything as he had left it. 

Q When he said "take charge of the camp," whom did he 
refer to? 

A To Carroll and Lloyd. 

Q To the Americans? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q That is, he turned over the control of the camp to 
the Americans? 

A That was the statement he made to them. 

Q Now, did he make any statement with reference to 

food supplies for the period after the camp was turned 
over to the Americans on January 7th? 

A He said something to the effect that there would 

be sufficient food supplies left in the camp storehouse 
to maintain the camp. I don't recall that he said how 
much. 

Q Did he give any estimate as to the period of time 
it would take for the Americans to reach Manila? 

A The impression I got from Carroll's story was that 
he expected them in the next day. 

Q I see. Did he say that he was leaving enough food 
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to last the internees for the period of time before the 
Americans would arrive? 

A I don't remember that, sir. All that I remember was 
that he said there would be enough food left in the camp 
to maintain the camp, but gave no time. 

Q Now, were you housed in the Education Building? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You spoke of a Japanese by the name of Ohashi. What 
was his capacity at Santo Tomas? 

A As I recall, we always knew him as sort of an 
assistant commandant. He had a desk in the office, and 
before they closed all passes he v/ould give passes to such 
internees as he selected for the privilege, and in general 
he v/as sort of a liaison man between the Japanese-speaking 
officers and the Americans. 

Q Did he work in what was called the "Internees' 
Affairs" section? 

A I don't remember, sir. I am not sure of the depart¬ 
ments of the commandant's office. They had about twelve 
of them. 

Q Well, is it a correct statement of his function to 
say that it was his function to act as liaison between 
the civilian internees and the Army authorities to pre¬ 
sent complaints from the civilian internees to the Army 
authorities, and in general to maintain communications? 

A Not towards the end, sir. In the beginning, when 
he first came there — oh, sometime in 194-3 — that v/as 
his function. But since the Japanese Army took over 
control of the camp he lost a good deal of that function; 
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he was very much of a figurehead from then on. 

Q During the period of his operation, would you 
describe his attitude towards the internees as hostile, 
or as friendly? 

A Quite friendly. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did the Japanese abandon Santo 
Tomas Camp on January 7, 194-5? 

A About 20 men and one officer left the camp with a 
truckload of supplies, but the commandant did not leave, 
the other officers did not leave, and the ones that did 
leave came back the next day. 

Q Then after the next day, all of the Japanese that 
had been there prior to the 7th were back in the camp the 
same as they had been before? 

A Yes, they were all back. 

Q And did the Japanese turn the camp administration 
on January 7> 194-5, over to the internees themselves? 

A No, sir. 

Q The Japanese after that continued to administer the 
affairs the same as they had before? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And on January 7th and the days following, did you 
notice any increase in the rations and food there? 

A January 7th — 

Q 1945. 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know of your own knowledge of any food or 
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rations of any kind that the Japanese left there on the 
7 th? 


A They didn't leave anything there, because they didn't 
leave anything; they just stayed where they were, and the 
warehouse remained as it was, under Japanese guards. 

There were two warehouses: one, the Japanese supply room, 
and the other was our storehouse. The Japanese would give 
us our rations every morning for the day, and that is the 
way it continued right up to when the Americans came in. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all. 


(Witness excused.) 
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/ DR. A. G.SISON 


i reci 

'.lied as a Yfitness on behalf of.fche Prosecution, having 


I been previously cluly sworn, res further examined and 


1 testified as follows: 


1 

DIRECT EXAIINATIOIT 



(By Captain Hill) Will you please state your name? 


A 

Antonio G. Sison. 



Q 

And you are the same Dr. Sison that previously testi- 



fied before this Commission in this hearing? 



A 

Yes, sir. 



Q 

i.nd you are the Director of the Philippine General 



Hospital here in Manila? 



A 

Yes, sir. 



Q 

During the latter part of December, 1944, Doctor, we re 



you 

taken into custody by members of the Japanese armed 



forces? 


* 

Yes, sir. 



Q 

And what date was that? 


/ 

A 

It was the evening of the 21st of December, sir. 



Q 

And how long did you remain in the custody of the 



Japanese at that tine? 


\ 

A 

The first time, sir, about ten days. 



Q 

When were you released? 



A 

I was transferred first to another prison in Corta- 



bita 

rte, released on the 6th of January, 1945» sir. 



Q 

And during the time that you were held in custody by 



the Japanese did you see a man by the name of E. C. Johson? 



A 

Yes, sir. 



Q 

And do you know whether Johnson had been an Internee 
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DR. A. G.SISON 

recalled as a witness on behalf- of ; jihe Prosecution, having 
been previously duly sworn, was further examined and 
testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you please state your name? 

A Antonio G. Sison. 

Q And you are the same Dr. Sison that previously testi¬ 
fied before this Commission in this hearing? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you are the Director of the Philippine General 
Hospital here in Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During the latter part of December, 194-4, Doctor, were 

you taken into custody by members of the Japanese armed 
forces? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what date was that? 

A It was the evening of the 21st of December, sir. 

Q And how long did you remain in the custody of the 

Japanese at that tine? 

A The first time, sir, about ten days. 

Q When were you released? 

A I was transferred first to another prison in Corta- 

bitarte, released on the 6th of January, 1945, sir. 

Q And during the time that you were held in custody by 
the Japanese did you see a man by the name of E. C. Johson? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And do you know whether Johnson had been an Internee 
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DIRECT EXAIINATIOR 
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Japanese at that tine? 

A The first time, sir, about ten days. 
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A I was transferred first to another prison in Corta- 

bitarte, released on the 6th of January, 1945» sir. 

Q And during the time that you were held in custody by 
the Japanese did you see a man by the name of E. C. Johson? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And do you know whether Johnson had been an Internee 
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in the Santo Tomas internment camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V/here did you see Mr. Johnson? 

A I saw him in the doctors' hospital. 

Q No. I mean during the time you were in custody, 
v/here did you see him? 

A Oh. I sav; him over at the Cortabitarto* .but before 
that time — 

Q Well, just a minute. You mean in a house on Corta- 
bitarte Street? 

A It is not a house; it is a garage, sir. 

Q And what v/as that property being used for at that time? 

A It v/as used as a prison, sir. 

Q As a prison? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q By the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know what branch of the Japanese armed 
forces? 

A I think the military police, sir. 

Q And tell the members of the Commission the circum¬ 
stances under which you saw Mr. Johnson at that time? 

A Mr. Johnson and I — I did not know that I was with, 
him, because when we were taken in custody the first time' 

I v/as blindfolded for ten days, and then on the evening 
of the 31 st of December we were transferred, and I knew 
that I v/as with somebody else in the car. Y/e were taken 
to a house. My blindfold v/as removed, and I noticed 
that my companion then v/as Ernest Johnson. That is the 
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first tine I saw him, because ny blindfold v/as removed then 
and I recognized him because I saw him before. 

Q Did you have occasion to talk with Mr. E. C. Johnson 
or Ernest Johnson at that time? 

A Just v/hen v/e were already inside of the prison in 
Cortabitarte, sir. 

Q And did you learn then whether or not Mr. Johnson had 
been hurt or injured in any way? 

A He was telling me that they broke one of his ribs. 

CAPTAIN “EEL: In so far as conversations with Mr. 
Johnson, v/e object. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection not sustained. 

A (Continuing) He was by my side, and at moments in 
which we were not being looked at by the guard, he knew 
me as a doctor and he said, ,r You feel ray bone. They 
broke one of my ribs." I tried to feel his ribs, and I 
could feel something wrong v/ith one of his ribs. 

Q Did he tell you who it wes that had broken his rib? 

A He did not tell me how, but he said that while we 

were in the first place where v/e were confined he was 
hurt there. That is the time when he was tortured there. 

Q And where v/as that? 

A According to him, that v/as Fort Santiago. 

Q Was he injured in any other way? 

A I could see a small blister on his skin, and he 
told me that it v/as a burning cigar that v/as purposely 
done to hurt him. 

Q Did you learn of any other injuries? 

A No other injuries except those two that I have 
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And had you known Mr. E. C. Johnson prior to that 


A Yes, sir. The first time was a few months before the 
outbreak of the war. That was in Malacanan. He was visit¬ 
ing President Quezon. The second time was when he was con¬ 
fined as a patient in the Doctors' Hospital. That was about 
the middle of the year 1942. 

Q Did you have occasion then to attend him professionally? 
A I was called in for consultation, sir. 

Q So you knew Mr. Johnson in person? 

A I knew him personally, sir. 

Q How long did you remain in this house, in this mili¬ 
tary police headquarters, with Mr, Johnson? 

A Just two days, sir. 

Q And were you both taken out of there at the same time? 

A No, sir, I was taken ahead. 

Q When you left Mr. Johnson was still in that house? 

A Y/as still in that garage, sir. 

Q And have you seen or heard of Mr. Ernest or Mr. E. 

C. Johnson since that date? 

A Several days after former Chief of the Manila Police, 
Antonio Torres, told me that my companions in that prison, 
Cortabitarte, were executed. 'j £, ^ 

CAPTAIN PJBEL: Sir, we will ask that that be stricken 
as not responsive and hearsay. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDSs The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

THOMAS V7. POOLE 

celled as a v/itness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name, please. 

A Thomas Wilson Poole. 

Q V/here do you reside, Mr. Poole? 

A At 1420 Abreu Street in San Miguel in Manila. 

Q How old are you? 

A 32. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A American. 

Q Are you married or single? 

A Harried. 

Q Do you have any children? 

A One child, five years of age; male. 

Q Boy or girl? 

A Boy. 

Q Where did you reside prior to the outbreak of the war? 

A In the Manila Hotel. 

Q Hoy: long had you resided in the Philippine Islands? 

A Since April 9, 1939. 

Q And by whom v/cre you employed here in Manila prior to 
the war? 

A General Electric Company. 

Q Are you employed by that same company now? 
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A Xes. 

Q And during the occupation of Manila by the Japanese 
where did you reside? 

A At the Santo Tomas internment camp. 

Q Were the members of your family, including your wife 
and five year old son, there \7ith you? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you acquainted with C. C. Grinnell? 

A Carrol Grinnell was the manager of the — the Far 
Eastern manager of the International General Electric 
Company. He was my immediate superior. 

Q And was he interned in Santo Tomas internment camp? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you acquainted with Hr. A. F. Duggleby? 

A Very well. 

Q Will you tell the Commission something about Mr, 

Duggleby? 

A Mr. Duggleby was a geologist. He was the vice- 
president of the Benquet Consolidated Mining Company, one of 
the biggest mining companies in the Philippines. He was 
a man of about 45 years of age, I should judge; in good 
health, very active, and an acknowledged executive and 
leader. 

Q V/as he interned in the Santo Tomas internment camp? 

A Yes. 

Q And did you know Mr. E. E. Johnson? 

A Not as well as I did Mr. Duggleby, but I knew him. 

Q Can you tell the Commission something about Johnson? 

A Mr. Johnson was the representative in the Philippines 
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for the IJr.ritine Connission — United States Maritime Com¬ 
mission. 

Q Hov. r old e. me.n was Mr, Johnson, if you knov/? 

A I think about the seme age: About 4?. 

Q And was he interned in Santo Tomas camp7 

A Most of the tine. 

Q And did you know Mr, C. L. Larsen? 

A Vory well. 

Q Tell the Commission something about Mr, Larsen. 

A Clifford Larsen was a younger nrn, approximately 30 

years of age. He was a commercial engineer with the Atlantic 
Gulf Pacific Company. 

Q Was he interned in Santo Tomas camp? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you 3 ccall the day or days that these four men were 
taken into custody at Santo Tomas? 

A Yes. That was the 23rd of December, 1944. I remember 
•it well. 

Q What time of the day? 

A They v/cre called to the office of the Commandant 

sometime just shortly before noon, I believe. It was so 
common for then to be called there that we didn't think any¬ 
thing of it at the tine. Then they started to make a 
thorough search of the offices, and v/e knew that something 
unusual was occurring. They were then later in the afternoon 
put into the canp jail and were never released. 

Q i; erc these men taken into custody by the Japanese 
who were administering the affairs of the canp? 

A Ho. They v/ere taken into custody by the Japanese that 
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came in from the outside. 

Q And do you knov/ to v/hich branch of the Japanese armed 
forces that they belonged? 

A The civilian Japanese interpreters told us that they 
v/ere the Japanese military police. 

Q Did you sec the Japanese military police take these men 
into custody? 

A Yes. 

Q And did you see v/hat they did with them there in camp? 

A I saw then put into the jail. While they were in Jail 
we could not see then. 

Q V/hat tine of the day Y/ere they put in Jail? 

A Late in the afternoon. I don't know v/hat time it v/as. 

Q Did you have occasion to talk with any of these four 

men after they were put into the canp jail by the Japanese 
military police? 

A Regularly. 

Q Hoy/ often? 

A Every day. 

Q How long did they remain there in the comp Jail? 

A Until the 5th of January, 1945. 

Q Tell the Commission the substance of your conversa¬ 

tions with these four men during the time they v/ere in 
the comp jail. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Objection. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Proceed. 

A V/e asked then if there v/as anything that they need¬ 
ed. We v/ere allowed to take them food, and we supplement.- 
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ed it ns well ns v/e could. Y/e asked if v/e could take their 
clothes and wash them for then. We told .thorn what v/as 
going around canp as much as v/e knew. We asked then v/hat 
happened to then, and they said that they had just been 
questioned. Wo asked then if the questioning indicated what 
v/as behind it all, and they said that they had no idea. And 
until they v/e re taken out, neither did they or v/e know why 
they were incarcerated. 

Q Were all four of these non confined in the camp jail 
at the sane tine? 

A No. Just Larsen, Grinnell and Duggleby. Johnson v/as 
taken to the front gate the first afternoon. Wo think he 
v/as taken out of canp. 

Q When you say "the front gate," v/hat do you mean by the 
"front gate"? 

A That is the main entrance to the canp. 

Q And v/hat v/as located at the front gate? 

A The Japanese guard house and their quarters. 

Q Did you know when Johnson v/as taken out of camp? 

A We saw him down there the following day, and the 

last tine v/e saw him was in the afternoon of the 24th of 
December, 1945. 

Q There in the camp? 

A At the front gate. They didn't bring hin back into 
canp. They had hin at the front gate outside of the 
inner fence. 

Q And did you see Johnson after that? 

A Not alive, 

Q Did you see anyone take the other three men, Duggle - 
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by, Grinnell and Larson, out of the camp at a later date? 

A Yes. 

Q And on what day was that? 

A At about 3 o'clock in the afternoon of the 5th of 
January, 194-5. 

Q Relate to the Commission the circumstances of the 

taking of these three men out of camp at that time. 

A A car drove up with three Japanese, presumably mili¬ 
tary police, in a Chevrolet sedan. They went first to the 
Commandant's officej then they drove to the front of the main 
building, entered the jail and took them out? did not allow 
them to take anything with them. 

Q When they were taken out were they tied in any manner? 
A No. 

Q And do you know where they were taken to? 

A No. We tried to find out. Every day, every chance 
I got I asked the Japanese that I had become acquainted 
with, and none of them seemed to know. Whether they knew 
or not, they wouldn't tell. 

Q Did you ever see any one of those four men that you 
have told us about after they were taken out of the camp 
alive? 

A No. I saw them all dead but not alive. 

Q Where did you see them all dead? 

A In a vacant field between Rizal Stadium and the 
residence of Dr. Valdamir A. Roxas on Cortabitarte. 

Q Was that the residence that v/as used as military 
police headquarters by the Japanese? , 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q How far did you see these bodies fron the militr.ry 
police her.dquarters? 

A .About r. hundred yards. 

Q And tell the Commission about your efforts and your 
search for the location of these four bodies? 

A Besides being ny superior, both in company and camp 
organization, Grinnell was ny closest friend, and I was very 
anxious to find out ’..'here he v/as and to help him if I could. 
And as soon as v/e v/ere released I made every effort to find 
then. I presumed that they v/ere all together. V/e first of 
all went to Mary Chiles Hospital. We assumed that they v/ere 
being v/ell taken care of. We v/ent to the places v/here v/e 
thought they night be. On the 7th of February, Dr. Torres, 
the Director of the St. Luke’s Hospital, said that he had 
heard that Carrol Grinnell had been taken to the Philippine 
General Hospital. I v/ent with the First Cavalry and stayed 
with then until they took the Philippine General Hospital, 
but found that Grinnell v/as not amongst the several thousand 
people that had taken refuge there. 

I did find out from Dr. Sison, however, that he had 
been confined with Mr. Johnson at the military police head¬ 
quarters on Cortabitarte. He said that he had heard that 
Johnson, v/ith others, had been subsequently executed. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we will ask that that go out. 

Dr. Sison himself was on the stand a moment ago. I believe 
that that very sane statement was ruled out as far as he 
v/as concerned as hearsay, and now v/e have another degree 
removed after the witness has been on the stand. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection sustained. 
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Q (By Captain Hill) Proceed and. tell .the Commission 
about your search. 

A Notwithstanding the objection, the reason I continued 
the search was because of the encouragement that I got from 
Dr. Sison; otherwise I would not have had the reason to pro¬ 
ceed. 

There is this big lot across the street and a Filipino 
boy, who apparently had been living in that neighborhood, said 
that he lmew that people had been executed and buried in 
that field. And v;ith that to go on, I went there with Ernest 
Johnson's son, v/ho had cone to "anila to see his father, 
and together v;e dug over that place and we finally found 
first Carroll Grinnell's body. The following day we dug 
into this caved-in trench, and we found there the body of 
14 people in various stages of decomposition, and four of 
them we definitely identified as those being the four Ameri¬ 
cans to whom you have referred. 

Q That is, Grinnell, Duggleby, Johnson and Larsen? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will interrupt. 

The way the Bill of Particular reads, it is'53. B. Johnson," 
and reference has been made to E. C. Johnson. V/hich is 
correct? 

THE WITNESS: I believe it is E. E. Johnson. Ernest 
£mil is the second name, I believe. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Can you tell the Commission, Mr. 
Poole, how you were able to identify these four bodies? 

A For my own satisfaction there general appearance was 

sufficient. However, their clothing could be identified 
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conclusively. Carroll Grinncll's clothing was r.ll narked 
with his initials. His shoes we took back to Santo Tomas 
and they were identified by the shoemaker in the camp that 
had repaired them. The socks we identified with another 
pair that we had with the remaining belongings, and Mr. 
Duggleby had had his spectacles bound to his head with a 
handkerchief, and they wero conclusively identified by the 
optometrist in camp who had worked on them a number of times. 
Clifford Larsen's clothing was especially definitely identi¬ 
fied by his socks which his wife had knitted and which she 
identified. Ur. Kelly, who lived with Mr. Johnson in camp, 
identified the clothing and the hernia support and the 
denture which Ernest Johnson wore. 

Q V/hat did you do, if anything, with those four bodies? 

A V/e very carefully removed then from this pit. They 
had been bound together in groups of three or four. 

Q In what manner? 

A With wire. And apparently beheaded, and it was very 
difficult to lift them out of this pit with — (pause) 

Q Did you remove their bodies from this pit? 

A Yes. 

Q And what did you do with then, if anything? 

A We put each body in a wooden box and took the bodies 
back to Santo Tomas. There we buried then. 

Q On what part of the grounds in Santo Tomas were they 
buried? 

A On the east corner of the cemetery building. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Hark this, please. 

(Photograph of four graves 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 237 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution's Exhibit 
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237 , and risk you what it is, if you know. 

A Those arc the four graves to which I have just 
referred. 

CAPTAIN KILL: V/e offer in evidence Prosecution’s Ex- 
hjbit No. 237, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the exhibit 
is accepted in evidence, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

237 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) Hr. Poole, how nuch did you weigh 

when you entered Santo Tones internment canp? 

A Between 200 and 205 pounds. 

Q How rruch did you weigh in the first part of October, 
1944? 

A About 175. 

Q And how nuch did you weigh at the tine of your libera¬ 
tion, if you know? 

A Between 145 and 150. 

Q How much did your wife weigh at the time she was in¬ 
terned? 

A . About 130. 

Q And how nuch did she weigh the first part of October, 
1944? 

A About 125. 

Q And how nuch did she weigh at the time of your libera¬ 
tion? 

A Between 100 and 105. 

Q Can you tell the Commission what the loss of weight 
on your part and the part of your wife was due to? 
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A Nothing to eat. After thr.t went so far, however, 
we found thr.t we gained weight. The diet was such that we 
accunulated water in the body, which began to add to our 
weight, 

Q And did you actually weigh nore at the tine of the 
liberation than you had several weeks or days previous? 

A Personally I didn't, but many of the people did. 

Q Did you ever have occasion to visit the kitchen or 

dining quarters of the Japanese that were in charge of the 
comp there during the period fron October, '44, to the libera¬ 
tion? 

A I was the canp electrician, and I was required to go 
there whenever they had any electrical work that had to be 
done. 

Q And did you observe the rations that the Japanese had 
in comparison with the rations the internees had? 

A Definitely. 

I 

Q Can you tell the Commission the difference, if any, 
between those rations? 

A The difference was in quantity, in quality and in kind. 
The rice they ate was good rice. They had all they wanted. ' 
And besides the rice they always had vegetables and either 
meat or fish, with some sort of seasoning. 

Q What about the diet that the internees had during that 
period of time? 

A During that period of time v/e had rice, supplemented 
by v/hat few greens we could grow in Santo Tomas, and a pile of 
dills fish, a snail salted fish that were brought into camp 
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once r. month, which v ee.lly didn’t account for any food value. 

It was not enough to sustain life. 

Q Wlrnt was the quality of the rice that the interness 
were given to eat? 

A It varied from tine to time. Sometimes it was so bad 
that it was very difficult to eat it, as hungry as we were. 

It was obviously the sweepings off warehouse floors. After 
we were liberated I got a sack of what was left over and gave 
it to one of ny Filipino boys, and he said that even his 
chickens wouldn’t eat it. 

Q Did you have occasion to observe a black sedan automobile 
inside of the Santo Tomas grounds during the period from 
October, '44, to the date of the liberation? 

CAPTAIN REEL: May we have that question read back, please - 
(Question read.) 

A Yes. There were many automobiles and trucks in Santo 
Tomas during the bombings. Whenever there would be an air 
raid the Japanese \ 70 uld cone into Santo Tomas for protection. 

Q The automobile that I refer to, did it attract your par¬ 
ticular attention because of its size? 

A There was a large Cadillac sedan, a new V-l6, which 
I am told belonged to General Yamashita. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will ask that that be stricken; 
hearsay — rumor, rather. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution will seek to develop 
the information by further questioning, — 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: — but as given it is excluded 
from the record. 
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Q (By Captain Hill) When did you first notice this 
black Cadillac sedan on the Santo Tomas grounds? 

A When a Japanese came to me and complained that my son 
had bent the antenna, and asked me if I could fix it so he 
wouldn't get in trouble. He was the driver of the car. 

Q And did you have occasion to talk with this Japanese 
driver at that time? 

A Yes, this driver — 

Q Will you relate to the Commission the substance of 
the conversation that you had with the driver, relative to 
this car? 

C/PTAIN REEL: Defense objects, as not only hearsay 
but from an unidentified source. 

GENER/.L REYNOLDS: Not sustained. 

A This Filipino chauffeur came to me and told me that 
my son had broken the antenna, and he came to me and asked 
me to repair it. He was very decent about it and told me 
that the car belonged to the General — 

Q General who? 

A General Yamashita. And he was in there on a number 
of occasions after that, and very frequently spoke to me. 

He had the camp commandant order a light to be put in the 
garage, which we had to build for the car. 

Q Was that car kept there regularly? 

A That car was kept there regularly, and it was there 

when the camp was released. It was thereafter narked for 
use by General Mac Arthur; whether he ever used it or not; 

I don't know. 

Q Mr. Poole, I believe you have testified that you 






wore the designated camp electrician, as your detail, is 
that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q And you had occasion to go into all of the various 
quarters of the internees and learn the general layout of 
the camp, did you not? 

A Yes. 

Q I wish you would step up to the bench so that the 

members of the Commission can see, and point out for them 
on the map and explain to them the parts of the campus that 
were used as the internment camp, and the other general 
details relative to locations within the camp. 

A The main building in the center of the area housed 
most of the internees (indicating). It was used almost 
exclusively for living quarters. There were certain parts 
of it to which we were not admitted during most of our 
internment, the liuseum and the Library. 

Q Can you tell us about how many people were quartered 

in that main building? 

A It varied from time to time, but it was roughly 

1500. 

Q '’ere they men, women or children? 

A The second floor was almost exclusively women and 
children; the third floor, both men and women, not mixed 
but in different parts; the ground floor was reserved for 
old people who could not climb the stairs. 

Q Now, I call your attention to the three areas noted 
on the map as "Shanty Area", and ask you to explain to the 
Commission what those areas were. 

A When we were .first sent to Santo Tomas in 1942, the 


Japanese made no provision for feeding us. Our Filipino 
friends threw things over the fence for us, and during the 
first few weeks that was the only food that we had. 7/e 
began to eat under the trees and on the lawn, and as time 
went on we put a shelter up to keep the sun off, and then 
when it rained we would improve the shelter, and as time 
went on over a period of three years these picnic grounds 
became what we later called "Shanty" areas. 7/e built 
houses out of all materials that we could get together — 
tin cans, canvas, sacks, anything else. It was truly a 
shanty town. 

Q Did the Japanese procure these materials for you? 

A Prior to 1944, they allowed us to have Filipinos bring 
in to us for sale materials for building these shanties. 

At that time they would not let us live in then, however. 

We were allowed to live in them in the daytime only, and 
we could not build walls. 

Q By the time of liberation, how many of these shanties 
had been constructed in these three areas shown on the map? 

A There must have been four or five hundred. 

Q Now, I call your attention to two locations on the 
map which are marked as "Garden", were those the only 
plots available by the internees for use as garden space? 

A The areas narked as gardens were those that we farmed 
as community gardens. All available space around the 
shanties and everywhere else, excepting on the recreation 
field, was cultivated to the utmost extent, but that was 
all done privately. 

Q Now, whore did you procure your seed for your gardens? 
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A Host of the plants that we grew didn’t require seed. 
Our best crop was a native plant known as talina, which 
grew very quickly, could be eaten — and that is all I 
can say for it. 

Q Now, I call your attention to the building designated 
as the Isolation Hospital. What use was made of that 
building? 

A Originally that was our hospital, but we outgrew it 
and transferred our main hospital to what was done as the 
Santa Catalina Girls' Dormitory at the northeast end of 
the campus. 

Q And is that shown on the map? 

A It Is shown as an extension to the grounds, the 

compound. 

Q Now, did the internees have access to the Dominican 
Seminary Chapel? 

A No. There was a small chapel, however, in the Santa 
Catalina Girls' Dormitory, which we did use. 

Q Did you have access and use the Education Building? 

A It was used as a dormitory until November, 1944, 
when we were ordered to move out of the ground floor. The 
Japanese administration transferred their office from the 
small building marked No. 10 to the Education Building, 
presumably because the other building was too vulnerable 
for bombing. Then soon after that, they ordered us out of 
half of the second floor, and the Prison Camp Administra¬ 
tion Headquarters moved in. 

Q Did the internees have access to the gymnasium shown 
on the map? 
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A Part of the time. 

Q For what purposes? 

A In 1942, between six and seven hundred of us lived 
in there for about a year, then we were moved out. 

Q Now, relative to sanitary conditions in the car.p, did 
the Japanese aid or assist the internees in any way in 
keeping the camp sanitary and clean? 

A No. 

Q Did the internees, during the period that we are 

restricted to here, have any communication with the outside 
world by way of mail or cables, or anything of that kind? 

A I don't recall that we had mail or cable facilities 
after October. Prior to that tine there was an arrange¬ 
ment whereby we could send a card home once a month, but 
we have found subsequently that very few of them ever got 
through. Some cables were sent through in 1943, but I don’t 
know of any since then. 

Q Now, with reference to the same period that we have 
referred to, was your ration as supplied by the Japanese 
increased or decreased, beginning in October and ending in 
February of 1945? 

A I believe it was decreased three times. 

Q Did you ever learn the reason for the decrease in 

rations during that time? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You ma.y cross-examine. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION ^ 

Q (By Captain Reel) This decrease in rations that you 
just told us about, that ration began to deteriorate or 
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decrease before October, 1944, did it not? 

A Yes. 

Q And you don't mean to give the impression, I am sure, 

that suddenly in October a decrease began and it did not 
pre-exist? 

A The rate of decrease was faster after October, and 
the amount had reached a critical low, where each gram 
thereafter made a big difference. 

Q And when did it reach that critical low? 

A During the fourth quarter, 1944. 

Q And there had been a gradually accelerated decrease 

for approximately three or four months prior to October, 
1944, had there not? 

A There was a sudden decrease from the 1st of February, 
1944, and the situation remained practically constant until 
about October. 

Q Nov;, relative to the mail, I think you have testified 
that no mail went out in October. 

A None that I knew of. 

Q Yes. And insofar as you know, no mail had gone out 
for some time prior to that, isn't that correct? 

A A card that I wrote in the middle of 1944 was 
received by my mother. 

Q And was any mail that you sent after the middle of 
1944 received, so far as you know? 

A I haven't yet seen my mother, and I don't know. 

Q So you couldn't answer that question? 

A No. 

Q Of your personal knowledge? 


A 


* 


A No. 

Q Now, were you in the Education Building when the 

liberation took place? 

A No. 

Q Where were you? 

A I was in the grounds. 

Q And will you describe, as briefly as you can, just 
what happened at the time of liberation, to those of you v/ho 
were not in the Education Building? 

A We heard machine gun fire at about 7 o'clock; at 
7:20 the lights went out. We could see the glow of a big 
fire to the north, but then we didn't knfcw what was taking 
place. 

Q Was this in the evening or in the morning? 

A This was in the evening of the 3rd of February. We 

then saw tracer bullets over the south quarter of the 
grounds• 

Q Coning from outside in? 

A Across, not in; not across. 

Q But from the outside? 

A From the outside. We didn't then realize what was 
taking place, but within about an hour we saw a searchlight 
at the front gate, and we heard action down there end we 
began to realize what was taking place. Then one of the 
tanks broke through the gate and cane up to the south r 
corner of the main building; the internees then ran out. 
There wasn't any action. 

Q Nobody tried to prevent you from being liberated? 

A Not after the force passed the garrison at the front 
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gate. 

Q Do you know whether there had been a conference prior 
to your actual liberation, between the camp commandant and 
the American forces? 

A Early in January, at about the time the forces landed 
on Lingayen — 

Q I don't think you understood the question. My 
question is whether immediately prior to your liberation 
in February, do you know whether there was a conference 
between the camp commandant and the American forces there 
at Santo Tomas, arranging for the liberation? 

A I don't know of any at that time. There had been 
discussions early in January. 

Q Between American forces and the Santo Tomas officials? 
A Between American camp officials. 

Q That wasn't my question. My question had reference 
to the American armed forces who were outside. Do you 
understand now? My question is whether there was any con¬ 
ference between the commander of those armed forces and 
the camp commandant, just prior to your liberation. 

A Not that I know of. 

Q Now, these four men of whom you spoke, were they all 
officials of the internal self-government? 

A Carroll Grinnell, and A. F. Duggleby, were active in 
camp administration. The other two were not. 

Q Nov/, did Grinnell and Duggleby, as part of their 
activities — v/ere they allowed to go into Manila occasion¬ 
ally? 

A Duggleby went to Manila occasionally, but Grinnell 
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very seldom, and only under Japanese guard. 

Q Do you know whether Johnson or Larson went to Manila 
without Japanese guard? 

A No. 

Q , And when Duggleby went to Manila, was he engaged in 
collecting money for various purposes? 

A He was in the distribution of what we call the 
"Family Aid," a part of the money that was given to us for 
our support, which we passed on to the non-internable 
families of some of our people that were interned. 

Q But didn’t he collect money from outside sources in 
Manila? 

A Not that I know of. 

Q Do you know whether any of those four men collected 
money from outside sources in Manila? 

A Not that I know of. 

Q Well, I think you have stated that you had the 
confidence of Mr. Grinnell. 

A Yes. 

Q Did he ever tell you in confidence about any activities 
relative to the collection of money in the City of Manila? 

A Yes. He had money sent to him. I believe he had 
money lent to him with the knowledge and consent of the 
Japanese, by Menzie's, a Swiss firm in Manila. 

Q And were there some other firms besides Menzie's? 

A I believe so. 

Q Do you know whether some of this money was used to 


finance guerrilla activities? 
A Not that I know of. 
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Q Did you ever hear anything about that? 

A No. 

Q Did Grinnoll or any of these other men ever tell you 

what they thought led to their arrest? 

A They didn't seem to know. 

Q In the search that you described, do you know whether 
anything was found that might have had something to do with 
their arrest? 

A Not that I know of. 

Q Now, I think you have testified as to your weight at 
various times. Do I understand that you weighed yourself 
particularly about the 1st of October, 1944? 

A There was a good set of scales in the lobby of the 
main building, which we used regularly, 

Q And you weighed yourself quite frequently? 

A It was a matter of considerable concern to us. 

Q It wasn't a case of everybody in Santo Tomas rushing 
in to have himself weighed on the 1st of October, 1944? 

A Excepting that twice in 1944 our medical organization 
made a survey. 

Q Yes, but you weighed yourself quite frequently dur¬ 
ing the year? 

A I think most people did. 

Q Did you keep a written record of these weights? 

A No. 

Q And you say you weighed 175 pounds in October, 1944; 
you are not sure whether that might have been September, 
1944, or November, 1944, as well ns October? 

A Reasonably sure. 
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Q v ’hy are you reasonably sure that it was precisely 
October, 1944, that you weighed 175 pounds? 

Si It wasn't so long ago that I can remember pretty 
clearly, 

Q Why do you think it was October and not September? 

A I have no reason to believe otherwise, 

Q Why do you think it was October and not November? 

C/PT/iIN HILL: If the Commission please, I think he 
has carried on his cross-examination on that point far 
enough. The witness has answered his question several 
times. 

GENER/.L REYNOLDS: So it seems to the Commission. 

Is there some reason for driving so hard at this witness 
on that particular point? You seem to have made it rather 
clear. 

CAPT/.IN REEL: There is no intention to drive hard 
at the witness, sir; we are merely trying to point out to 
the Commission the improbability of this particular piece 
of testimony, knowing a particular date and a particular 
weight, when the witness has testified that he weighed 
himself continuously over a period of time starting in 
1942 and running until 194?. 

THE WITNESS: When I testified, I gave my weight 
about so and so each time. 

C/.PT/.IN REEL: That is right. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Let us consider the point exhausted. 

C/,PT/IN REEL: I shall be glad to do so, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, I think you have testified 
relative to some rice that was left over when you came out 
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of Santo Tomas. How much rice did you take when you left 
Santo Tomas? 

A One sackful. 

Q And do you know how many other people took a sackful 
of rice when they left Santo Tomas? 

A I think there were about six sacks there. 

Q Now, one more matter I wish to inquire about: This 
automobile that you described. Fill you please tell us 
the dates when you saw that automobile on the Santo Tomas 
grounds? 

A I can't tell you the exact dates. It was there on a 
number of occasions. 

Q Well, I don't want the exact dates, but I would like 
the approximate dates, if you please. 

A It was there most of the time during the month of 
January and most of December. 

Q January of 1945 and December of 1944? 

A Yes. 

Q What color was this vehicle? 

A Black. 

Q Are you sure it was a Cadillac V-l6? 

A I am sure it was a Cadillac. 

Q You are sure it was a Cadillac. You talked to a 
Filipino chauffeur? 

A A Japanese chauffeur. 

Q Oh, a Japanese chauffeur? 

A Yes. 

Q Did he speak English? 

A Yes, very good English. 
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Q Was he a soldier or civilian? 

A He wore a uniform. 

Q Did you over see anyone riding in the car as a 
passenger? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever see the license plate on the car? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
8:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1615 hours, 7 November 1945» the trial 
was adjourned until O830 hours, 8 November 1945.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 

Prosecution will proceed, 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present, the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

We will proceed. 

If the Commission please, first I should like to 
swear a new Spanish interpreter: Sergeant Riley. 

(Whereupon, Sergeant Riley, Spanish interpreter, was 
duly sworn.) 

ELVESSA STEWART 

a witness called on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you please state your name? 

A Elvessa Ann Stewart. 

Q Where do you reside, Miss Stewart? 

A At 1194 Jocson, Sampaloc District, Manila. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A American. 

Q How long have you resided in Manila and the Philip¬ 

pine Islands? 

A I came to the Philippine Islands in 1913* 

Q Will you speak a little louder? 

A I came to the Philippine Islands in 1913* I have 
resided in Manila since 1917. 

Q Will you tell the Commission about your educational 

attainments prior to coming to the Philippines? 

A I am from Nebraska, a graduate of the University of 
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Nebraska with upward of two years of post-graduate work, 
mostly in the University of Nebraska, some in the University 
of Colorado. 

Q And after you came to the Philippine Islands in 1913 

what occupation did you follow here*? 

A I came as a teacher. I was first stationed in the 

provinces as a teacher in the north in Cabanatuan, later 
in Cebu as a teacher and then in the Philippine Normal 
School as a teacher. Then I was transferred in 1919 to 
the general office in Manila. The general office is the 
central educational office. The school system here is cen¬ 
tralized and the main office is in Manila. I had charge of 
the home economics work. 

Q And when you taught at the Normal School here what 

was your specialty? 

A When I taught at the Normal School I taught biology, 

but I was sort of an advisor to those teaching home econo¬ 
mics. 

Q And when you went into the Bureau of Education of 

the Philippines — 

A That is in the main office, you mean? 

Q — in the main office and later into the Bureau, 

v/hat branch of education did you specialize in? 

A I had charge of the home economics work over the 

Islands. 

Q And are you qualified as a dietician through your 

orrerjenre in that home economics v/ork? 

A I think I am. We put special stress in the Philip¬ 

pine Islands on nutrition because that is one of our prob¬ 
lems. 
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Q And you have spent a number of years then working on 

the problems of nutrition here in the Philippine Islands? 

A Ye9, since 1919. 

Q During the occupation of Manila by the Japanese where 

did you reside? 

A I was visiting schools in Mindanao when Pearl Harbor 

was bombed, I attempted to return to Manila but only got 
as far as Dunagete in the Island of Negros. We were put 
off the boat there. Later we fled to the mountains and we 
were taken and returned as prisoners to Dunagete for two 
months. Then we were taken to Bacalod until March, 194-3, 
Then we were brought, 119 of us, to Santo Tomas. We remained 
there until vie were liberated. 

Q While you were interned at Santo Tomas Internment 

Camp here in Manila what position, if any, did you hold there 
in the camp? 

A All well persons were assigned some kind of work. 

I had two items that I worked at. One was repairing the 
men's clothing because their clothing v/as getting in pretty 
bad shape. I worked about three hours a day at that. And 
then I made a study of the food. Every month I made this 
study and it took me the best part of the, say, two weeks 
to do it. This was presented to the doctors so that they 
might know exactly what vie vie re getting in the way of food. 

Q And in your study of the food situation there at 

Santo Tomas did you work in conjunction with the medical 
staff? 

A I worked in very close conjunction with one of them 

who came up from Bacalod with us, because he and 3 were 
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interested in the food in Bacalod and when he cane to Santo 
Tonas we worked together a great deal# 

Q In considering the value of food to the human body 

from the standpoint of heat and emergy, tell the Commission 
what the measurement is. 

A Food is usually measured in what we call "calories". 

A calorie is a measurement of heat. It represents the amount 
of heat that is required to raise one kilogram of water one 
degree centigrade. 

Q And in your study of the food and nutrition situation 

at Santo Tomas did you make an accurate count of the calorie 
content of the diet there in the camp during the period of 
your study? 

A I did. 

Q Confining your testimony to the period from 9 October 

194-4 until the liberation, I wish that you would give the 
Commission the result of your study by months of the calorie 
content of the diet of the internees there in the camp. 

A I will read this so that I — 

Q Just a minute. Let me ask you a preliminary question. 

Do you have the figures showing the answer to the question 
which I have previously asked you? 

A I have my original figures that I made. 

Q When did you compile those figures? 

A Immediately at the end of the month, and I have my 

original figures from which this is taken. 

Q And those are the original figures which you propose 

to testify from? 

A They are. These are copied from them. 
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Q Go ahead and answer the question, please. 

A This is 1944, of course. In September, 1944 — 

(J Start in October, please. 

A I wanted to make the comparison. In October we had 

1012 calories per person per day. That’s less than we had 
previously. In November we had 997 calories per person per 
day. In December we had 960 calories per person per day. 
In January at the beginning we probably had about 700, but 
toward the end not more than 500 because the food dropped 
off very rapidly in January. 
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Q Now, how many calories per day does a normal white 
American adult person require, who is doing light labor? 

A He requires 3000 calories. These calories must be 
derived from certain sources in order to make the diet 
properly balanced. About 70 grams of the food should be 
protein, and about 65 to 100 grams fat. 

Q Now, in the computation of the calorie diet which 
you have given the Commission, did you take into considera¬ 
tion both the ration furnished by the Japanese and any other 
supplementary ration which was procured by the internees 
themselves? 

A I took into consideration both of them. I kept them 
separate. The ones I am reading now are those furnished by 
the Japanese. 

Q Now, can you give the Commission, for those same 
months, the calorie content of the diet there at Santo 
Tomas, including the ration furnished by the Japanese and 
those rations supplemented by the internees themselves? 

A Yes, I have it here. 

Q Please give it to the Commission. 

A As I read, in October the Japanese furnished 1012 
calories, the internees furnished 375* a total of 1587. 

In November,the Japanese furnished 997, the internees 
furnished 22 8 ; a total of 1225. In December, the Japanese 
furnished 960, the camp furnished 99, a +-A- a l cf 1059. In 
January, the amount we furnished was even less. I am not 
quite sure of the figures; probably betv/een 75 and 100. 

Q Now, even though a normal adult American persons 
receives the number of calories per day of food value, will 
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you tell the Commission whether or not that in itself is 
sufficient, or whether the amount received must contain 
certain of the vitamins in order to sustain that person? 

A It is true that calories tell only a part of the 
story, because it is necessary that the calories be derived 
from certain foods in order that vitamins and minerals and 
what we call "high quality protein" may be provided. This 
diet did not provide it, as I may show. In December, I 
might say that the grams of rice might be of little interest 
in November we had 255 grams, but on November 12 we had 
200 per day; on November 20 it was reduced to 187 grams 
per person per day. This grams per person per day reduced 
to calories would be about 635* I say "about", because 
I didn't go to the trouble to figure out exactly how much 
corn, how much rice — the corn giving Just a few more 
calories than the rice, having a little more fat. Now, 
this rice was supplemented with roots, a kind of native 
root called "gabi", sort of like the taro of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and along with white radishes it was not much 
for food, but a lot when you are starving. Then the cereals 
are supplemented with root, but a root is the same kind of 
food as a cereal, unless you have a carrot. In other 
words, it is largely starch. Therefore, I have added the 
calories obtained from roots and the calories obtained 
from cereals and get about 777. Now, the total calories 
in December was 960, with 777 from cereals and roots. That 
makes about 80 percent of the calories came from the 
cereals and roots. Now, the cereals and roots furnished 
practically no vitamins and minerals, so an ordinary — a 
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good diet has about 20 percent of the calories derived 
from roots and cereals, but this had 80 percent of the 
calories derived from cereals and roots. So you see, the 
thing was just turned around, and we were very short of 
vitamins and minerals and good protein. 

Q Which vitamins are necessary, Miss Stewart, in the 
human diet? 

A They are all necessary. 

Q Well, the most necessary. 

A veil, I can't say; they are all necessary. The ones 
that would probably first show themselves, or the lack 
shows itself, is probably vitamins "C" and "B". That is, 
vitamin"C"prevents scurvy, and vitamin"B"prevents beriberi, 
because very little of these two vitamins are stored in 
the body. Vitamin "A" is stored in the body to a considera¬ 
ble extent, but these tv/o are not stored in the body. 
Therefore, if you are cut short of these vitamins for a 
very long time — well, it wouldn't need to be so long, 
either; say a month or six weeks or two months, depending 
on how much was in your body when you started — there 
would be cases of scurvy or beriberi. This diet had no 
eggs and milk, and I mean to say that very little bit of 
vegetables and fruit could be had — it was so small that 
it practically amounted to nothing. In October we only 
had 15 grams of fruits and vegetables, and in November 
about the same, but in December we only had about 3 grams 
per person per day. Now, if you can visualize 3 grams of 
fruit and vegetables, when I tell you that you can think 
of chopped cabbage; a tablespoon of chopped cabbage weighs 
about 11 grams, or grated carrots — but we had only about 
1442 




3 grains of fruits and vegetables combined, practically no 
fruit, practically none, but the fruits and vegetables 
combined only about 3 grams. So you can see we had very 
little vitamins and minerals. I figured the minerals in 
one month, then I can estimate for all the months from the 
one I figured here. In the month that I figured, which was 
a pretty good month, as months went, in May, I found that 
we were getting about one-fifth to one-fourth of the 
calcium that we needed. During that month we got many, 
many times more fruits and vegetables than we did in 
November and October, December and January. r o that the 
actual amount of vitamins and minerals — minerals, es¬ 
pecially, I am speaking of now — that we got in December 
and January was only about one one-hundredths of what we 
should have had. I am speaking now of the well adults. 

In the adult line, there being children — the children 
over 10 years ate on the adult line — I mean, when they 
lined up for food, they were lined up with the adults — 
but a child over 10 up to the time it has quit growing 
needs about 50 percent more calcium and other minerals — 
of course, I am speaking now of the calcium than an 
adult, so you can see what the condition of cae children 
was over 10 years old. Now, v/hen the calcium is lacking, 
phosphorus is also lacking, because these foods are usually 
found in the same kind of food — I mean, these elements. 
Also iron is likely to be lacking. Many persons were 
anemic, the doctors told me, from lack of iron and copper. 

I might say, also, about the vegetables, that we might have 
had a little more minerals or vitamins had the vegetables 
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been good, but these vegetables appeared to be the 
sweepings from the market. We got many white radishes, 
that I spoke of, long white radishes, which were not so 
bad; we always ate the tops, of course, to get a little 
bit of green and stuff, because we knew we had to get the 
iron. The tops were often so rotten and so wilted, 
actually rotting, that we picked over the tops and picked 
out the parts that were fit to eat and used them for cooking. 
Sometimes the women, when we were so short of food, they 
got a little careless there and put in food that ordinarily 
you couldn't eat — certainly wouldn't eat and probably 
couldn't eat; but we ate it because we were starving. 

Q L/iiss Stewart, how much did you weigh, if you know, 
when you entered Santo Tomas in 1943? 

A I don't know exactly how much I weighed when I 
entered. Probably around — this is more or less guessing 
now — probably around 130. My normal weight is 145. 

^ometime in October, I am not just certain when — 

Q Of what year? 

A Of '44. I am not just certain now when it was, but 
I know it was October because we more or less budgeted 
our little food we had extra for October, hoping we would 
be liberated, and I know in October I weighed 119. My 
normal weight was 145. 

Q And were you weighed at the time of your liberation? 

A I wasn't weighed exactly at the time of my libera¬ 

tion, but probably about a week before I was weighed, and 
I weighed 82 pounds. That is 63 pounds less than my 
normal weight. 
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Q Y/ere you able to supplement your ration that you 
received there at the camp, in any way? 

A Well, yes. 

Q Tell the Commission what you did in that regard. 

A In the early days of the ''anto Tomas internment, 

Filipinos were allowed to bring in a little food, and my 
Filipino friends sent me food that I kept, thinking to 
be starving later on, and I ate that in the days when 
food was very poor. Later that food was exhausted, but 
I knew what I needed and I went out along the drainage 
ditches and there was quite nice grass growing there, being 
a little bit damp, and I would pick out the best of the 
young shoots of grass. Also the hibiscus has quite a 
tasty leaf; we picked the green young leaves of the 
hibiscus. The hibiscus leaves can be eaten raw without 
perhaps any danger. We cut them up and made what we 
called a salad. But the grass, of course, is dangerous; 

I was afraid of amoebic dysentery. There were many cases 
of amoebic dysentery in the hospital. I tried to heat the 
grass when I could, but we needed charcoal to get it 
heated. I would try to get first in the line to get some 
of the hot food, because the food was pretty cold for 
the ones at the end of the line, and if I would get the 
hot food I could put the grass in it, and it wasn't quite 
so bad; it is better than nothing, but sometimes we 
couldn't do that. Sometimes we hod to get the grass off 
the ground and wash it the very best we could. I had a 
little permanganate, some potassium permanganate, and I 
soaked it in that, but it was a little better than nothing. 
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Not only did I do that, but many others did it. The 
children or the mothers would see you along picking grass, 
and come along and ask you why you were picking grass. If 
you explained the grass was good food, the next day the 
mothers were out picking the grass, and the children were 
out picking grass; so pretty soon the grass was picked. 

I attempted on several occasions to get off limits to 
pick grass, but the Japanese guard threw me back with 
his bayonet and told me it is prohibited, and when I told 
him I was hungry, I wanted to get some grass,he laughed 
at me. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross-examine. 
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CPOSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Heel) Miss Stewart, could I see the notes 

that you made? 

A (Handing notes to Captain Reel) 

Q Were you also reading from these notes (indicating)? 

A This is just an extract from those. You can look at 

it if you like. These are just personal notes. 

Q Did you tell us that your weight upon entry into Santo 

Tomas was 130 pounds? 

A Probably about that. I don't know just exactly what 

it was because we didn’t have a good way of weighing in 
Bacolod. We didn't always have access to the scales. We 
had to get the permission of the commandant to use the scales 
in Bacolod. 

Q I think you told us when you started to testify that 

in your work prior to the war you laid special stress on the 
problem of nutrition. Is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q Because I think you said "That is one of the problems 

here in the Islands"? 

A Yes. 

Q v’ould you tell us in your own words just in what way 

the problem of nutrition is a problem in the Philippine 
Islands? 

A In the Philippine Islands beriberi and tuberculosis 

and malaria are the three great causes of death. They sort 
of compete for first place, each one of them. Beriberi 
is a disease of nutrition. It has one cause and one cure. 

It is caused by lack of Vitamin B in the diet and it is cured 
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by putting back Vitamin B in the diet, that is, eating food 
that contains Vitamin B. It is generally recognized among 
nutritionists and the medical field that tuberculosis may not 
be a disease of malnutrition, but it is very closely related. 
So we consider that beriberi and tuberculosis is v/ithin our 
field in home economics and we prepare our courses of study 
with great stress on nutrition. 

Q Can you tell us the rate of beriberi in the Philippine 

Islands? 

A Pardon ? 

Q Can you tell us the rate of beriberi in the Philippine 

Islands? 

A You mean the death rate? 

Q Yes. 

A I do not remember it. 

Q Or tuberculosis? 

A I do not remember. I only know that they are the high 

ones. I do not know their death rate but I do know that it 

is very high compared with the other nations of the world, 

Q Yes. 

A I have the tables but I do not have them in mind. 

Q And this disease of beriberi that i;, caused by lack 

of Vitamin B, the foods that give Vitamin B are those for 
the most part that are other than cereals; isn't that right? 

A If the cereal is unpolished it contains Vitamin B. 

That is, if the rice is unpolished it contains Vitamin B. 

But in polishing the rice the bran and the germ which con¬ 
tain Vitamin B is taken off. Since unpolished rice does 
not keep as long as the polished, most of the rice is polished 
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and the people eat white rice. 

Q Which lacks Vitamin B? 

A So it hasn't Vitamin B. 

0 And foods that lack iron or copper or calcium are 

also responsible, that is, an overabundance of foods that 
lack iron, copper and calcium are also responsible for beri¬ 
beri? 

A No, sir. Only the lack of Vitamin B is responsible 

for beriberi. 

Q I see. 

A Those that have iron in them would have to do with 

anemia, iron and copper; and calcium would have to do with 
the general health of the body and the teeth. 

Q Did you find that one of your problems in the Philip¬ 

pine Islands was, for example, lack of calcium resulting in 
faulty teeth? 

A To some extent. 

Q And did you find also that lack of iron was a problem 

here? 

A To some extent, but not like beriberi. 

Q I see. But this situation, this problem of nutrition 

in the Philippine Islands that you have just told us about 
is a problem that has existed here during peacetime as well 
as wartime; is that correct? 

A It has existed for thousands of years so far as we 

know, but it had become very much worse in the late years* 

Q During the war? 

A Yes* 

0 But it has existed and it is due to the form of diet 
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used in the Philippine Islands as a normal proposition; isn't 
that it? 

A Lack of Vitamin B in the diet. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission would ask a question. 

You spoke of receiving fruits from time to time and in 
small quantities. What were those fruits? 

THE WITNESS: Pardon me. I didn't get it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You spoke of receiving fruits — 

THE WITNESS: Fruit. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: — from time to time in small quan¬ 

tities. What kind of fruit? 

THF WITNESS: 'Whatever was available. Bananas nearly 
always because they are nearly always available. The other 
fruits that I received in small quantities, because v/e were 
not permitted only in small quantities were a little fruit 
about this big (indicating), sort of lime. They call it 
calamanci. The persons who sent me the food were nutrition¬ 
ists themselves and knew what we needed, and they sent us 
little limes about this big (indicating). They are a 
sour sort of citrus fruit. It is a citrus *‘"uit. It pre¬ 
vents scurvy. You have probably seen them. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And had you been provided with a 
reasonable quantity of bananas would it have had any material 
effect on the beriberi or other diseases? 

THE WITNESS: To some extent because bananas have 
some Vitamin B. Yes, it would have helped according to how 
many you have, of course. V/e received no bananas late, 
though; none to speak of; just maybe one a month. This 
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food that I speak of that came in came in early. It didn't 
come in after October, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I am speaking — 

THE WITNESS: In general, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: — of the fruits furnished by the 
Japanese. 

THE WITNESS: Oh, pardon me. The fruit that they 
furnished, we had practically no calamanci, the citrus fruit, 
and the other fruit was bananas. I thought you meant in 
general that was furnished to me. But I have the fruit and 
the vegetables. As I read the amount I combined the fruit 
and the vegetables. The fruit was so very small that I 
didn't attempt to separate it. I can separate it. I have 
notes from which I could separate it, but it seems so in¬ 
finitesimal that I just combined it with the vegetables. 

By the "vegetables" I do not mean the root vegetables; I 
mean the succulent vegetables like yellow squash. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you have any further questions? 
CAPTAIN REEL: I have a question. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Relative to bananas about which 

you Just spoke, aren't they a starchy food? 

A Yes. About 23 per cent of sugar. 

Q And doesn't the constant consumption of bananas to¬ 

gether with these cereals contribute to beriberi? 

A No, because bananas contain Vitamin B. 

Q But aren't they made up primarily of starch? 

A Sugar largely. 

Q Sugar? 

A Yes. Which is the same thing as starches, of course. 
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The starch turns to sugar. 

Q As a nutritionist in the Philippine Islands do you 

know whether there was much fruit raised within the confines 
of the City of Manila? 

A No. There is no place in the City of Manila to raise 

fruit. Very small space. The fruit is sent in from out¬ 
side. Great truckloads of it are brought in every day in 
normal times. 

Q And the same is true of vegetables? 

A Yes. 

q And so if transportation from the outside is cut off 

there wouldn't be any way of getting fruit or vegetables into 
Manila; is that correct? 

A I don't know just what you mean by "transportation", 

because transportation could be by horse, you know. It 
wouldn't necessarily have to come by truck. 

0 If transportation by truck, horse or any other way 

were cut off materially there would be no way of getting 
food or vegetables into Manila; isn't that correct? 

A Maybe not adequate amount. There have been gardens 

around Manila for years but not in adequate amount, 

Q And you had seme gardens right in Santo Tomas, did you 

not? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q You had some gardens right in Santo Tomas, did you 

not? 

A Yes. The internees kept some gardens. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 
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REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Just one question, Miss Stewart. 

You have testified on cross examination to the effect that 
the problem on nutrition here in the Philippines has been 
the lack of the certain necessary foods. Do you mean to 
say that it is the lack of the proper food in the Philippines, 
the scarcity of it, or is it a matter of educating the people 
as to the kind of food that their system requires? 

A It is the latter. It is educating the people. That's 

why we put all this stress on it in the Bureau of Education. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That's all. 

THE WITNESS: There is plenty of food produced. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That's all. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN HILL: At this time, if the Commission please, 

I v/ant to call your attention to Prosecution's Exhibit No. 

7, which is the sworn statement of Major General Utsunomiya. 

I should like to read into the record a portion of that 
statement. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, just to cover the situation, may 
the record show that this exhibit, I believe, is the subject 
of our original objection. The exhibit itself is in the 
record, being marked as an exhibit and a part of the papers 
in the case, and we object to any reading of portions of it. 
The entire exhibit is before the Commission and got there 
over our objection. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Since the document is in the re¬ 
cord and by reading it in whole or in part at this time 
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would merely save the Commission the trouble of going and 
hunting it up and reading it, what is the basis of the ob¬ 
jection? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Well, sir, I wanted to do two things 
by that: (1) remind the Commission that the document was in 
over objection; (2) to save the time of the Commission. It 
seemed to me that if we are going to read the excerpts from 
all these statements as we go along, this hearing is going 
to be unduly protracted. I presume the Commission will 
have the whole statement and will read the whole statement. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

The Prosecution will proceed. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Beginning with the third question and 
answer at the bottom of what is marked page 250 : 

"Q. You said you were in charge of general affairs at 
headquarters here in the military administration? 

"A. This military administration was an organization 
coming under the jurisdiction of the headquarters and I held 
ex-officio position in the military administration while 
I was staff officer of the headquarters. 

"Q. What were the duties of the military administration * 5 

"A. There were organized in the military administration 

almost the same number of departments as the Philippine 
Executive Commission and each department had close contact 
with the corresponding department in the Commission. 

"Q. Where was your headquarters located? 

“A. Agriculture Building, Manila, where the Japanese 
military headquarters was located. The duties were divided 
into three departments; (1) Strategic Operation, 0-1 5 
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(2) Intelligence, G-2; and (3) Affairs relating to general 
administration, G-3 . 

"Q. Where did the war prisoners headquarters fit in? 

"A. Under No. (3). In reality the war prisoners head¬ 

quarters received direct instructions from the commanding 
general, and department No. (3) only gave advice and minor 
instructions• 

"Q. How about the civilian internees? 

"A, They were under the commanding general of war pri¬ 
soners. 

"Q. But that was not true before February, 1944, is that 
right? 

"A. They were under the commanding general of war pri¬ 
soners. 

"Q. But that was not true before February, 1944, is that 
right? 

"A. Yes. 

"Q. You said G-3 gave minor instructions, what kind of 
instructions were they? 

"A. In accordance with the directions of the commanding 

general in the Philippines. I don't think t-i-se instructions 
covered anything but administrative routine.* 

If the Commission please, I want to offer in evidence 
just a question and answer in the sworn statment of Lieute¬ 
nant General Koh taken on 9 October 1945 befo*e an investi¬ 
gating officer of the War Crimes Investigating Detachment. 
That question and answer which I desire to read into the 
record is on page 230 of the exhibit and is the seventh 
question and answer on that page. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, prior to the reading in of any 
particular question and answer the Defense would like an 
opportunity to study this entire lengthy document. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is it the intention of Prosecution 
now or at some later time to introduce this entire document? 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. I will offer it in evidence 
now, sir, if the Commission so desires and then ask permis¬ 
sion to read into the record the question and answer which 
pertains to this particular incident, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The introduction of the document in 
evidence at this time would appear to be to the Commission a 
better procedure. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. 

Mark this, please. 

(Copy of statement of Shiyoku 
Koh taken on 1, 3, 4, 8 and 9 
October 1945 was marked Pro¬ 
secution Exhibit No. 238 for 
identification.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: The Prosecution now offers in evidence 
its Exhibit 238 , which is the sworn statement of Lieutenant 
General Koh taken on 9 October 1945 before Captain Jerome 
Richard, investigating officer of the War Crimes Investi¬ 
gating Detachment. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In order that the Defense may have 
an opportunity to study this document which consists' of 57 
pages, the Commission will hoar their comments at the be¬ 
ginning of the session tomorrow morning or at such later 
period as we find necessary at that time. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Tomorrow morning will be satisfactory. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Mark 239, please. 
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(Statement of testimony of Ralph 
Burdell Scheibley, Major, A.C., 
taken on 25 April 1945 was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 239 for 
identification.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: The Prosecution now desires to offer 
in evidence its Exhibit No. 239, which is the sworn state¬ 
ment of Major Ralph B. Scheibley, Major, A.C., taken at ' 

Crile General Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio on the 28th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1945 by an investigator assigned to detail for that 
purpos e. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; To save the time of the Commission 
and since we have only one copy before us, read the questions 
and answers. 

CAPTAIN HILL: "For the WAR CRIMES OFFICE 

"Judge Advocate General’s Department — War 
Department 

"United States of America 

"In the Matter of the- Misappropriation of Red Cross Parcels 
at Bilibid Prison, Luzon, P.I. "Perpetuation of testimony 
of Ralph Burdell Scheibley, Maj., A.C. 0-300961. 

"Taken at: Crile General Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 

"Date: 20 April 1945 

"In the Presence of: John S. Mortimer, 2nd :.t., 0-2002502, 

1510 S.C.U., 5th SvC. 

"Questions by: John S. Mortimer, 2nd Lt, 

"Q. State your name, rank, serial number and permanent 
home address. 

"A. RALPH B. SCHEIBLEY, permanent rank of Captain, tem¬ 
porary rank of Major, ASN 0-300961, Wellesly Drive, Toledo, 

Ohio. 

"Q. Have you recently been returned from overseas? 
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"A. Yes, I returned 16 March 194-5. 

"Q. At what places were you held a prisoner and state 
the approximate dates. 

"A. From August 1942 to February 194-3, Bilibid in the 
Philippine Islands, near Manila; from February 194-3 to June 
194-3, Cabanatuan, near Manila; from June 194-3 to July 1944, 
Pasay in Manila; from July 1944 to February 4, 1945 in 
Bilibid, from which I v/as released by the American forces 
on the latter date. 

"Q. When you were at Bilibid, how many Red Cross parcels 
did you receive? 

"A. On Christmas, 1942, we each received 2 £ (two and one- 
half) Red Cross Parcels. Each man received l-£ (one and one- 
half) American parcels and 1 (one) British Parcel. We 
received about the same amount the following Christmas. 

"Q. Can you account for the fact that you did not receive 
more? 

n A. Yes, the Japanese were confiscating these parcels 
for their own use. 

"Q. Hot; do you know the Japanese were confiscating Red' 
Cross parcels sent to American Prisoners of Far? 

"A. On one occasion, while at Bilibid, I was sent on a 
work detail to clean the quarters of General YAMASHITA, in 
his Headquarters at Manila. 

"Q. Who was General YAMASHITA? 

"A. He was the Japanese Supreme Commander in the Philip¬ 
pine Islands. His headquarters were in a large building 
in Manila in which there were several rooms. In the course 
of cleaning the room, I noticed one room in which were piled 
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to the ceiling American Red Cross parcels. Many had been 
opened, their contents rifled for the more desirable items, 
and the balance strewn about the room. 

"Q. What were the more desirable items? 

"A. The Japanese particularly liked American-made ciga¬ 
rettes. In this same Headquarters building in Manila, I 
noticed another room in which the door was slightly ajar. 

I peaked in there and found Red Cross parcels were simi¬ 
larly stacked, some opened and scattered about. I don't 
know, but I imagine many more rooms served as storehouses 
for similar packages. 

"Q. How do you know these were American Red Cross parcels? 
"A. They were plainly marked on the packages. 

"Q. Could you estimate how many parcels were stored in the 

rooms which you viewed? 

"A. I couldn’t even make a conservative estimate, but 
I Imagine the count ran into the thousands. 

"Q. While at Bilibid, did you see any other evidence of 
Japanese confiscation of American or British Red Cross 
items? 

"A. Yes, one evening while at Bilibid, I wrs sitting 

at the doorway when two Japanese soldier guards passed my 

quarters. They were going up the staircase a few feet away 

to their own quarters. They were carrying two cases of 

Camel cigarettes. After what I had already seen, it 

seemed logical to deduce that these two had been confiscated 

from items sent by the American Red Cross. 

(signed) "Ra lph B . Schei b ley _ 

Ralph B. Scheibley, Maj., A.C 


"State of Ohio' 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The rest need not be read. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We now offer in evidence Exhibit 239, 

sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the Defense objects to the admis¬ 
sion of this exhibit on the general grounds already stated and 
we wish to point out, sir, that here we have what purports 
to be a statement from a nan who was apparently questioned 
by War Crimes investigator from the Prosecution. The Defense 
was not given any opportunity to file any cross interroga¬ 
tories. The Defense was given no opuortunity even to know 
that this statement was being taken. It is a statement 
that quite apparently on its face would open this witness, 
were he present, to cross examination that would be most 
material. 

The statement is carefully drawn; the questions are 
carefully drawn to avoid all dates, anything that would 
properly place these occurrences. We strenuously object 
to this. And we want to add, sir, that it is the admis¬ 
sion of this sort of statement that would be most damaging 
to any concept of a fair trial for an accused, who should 
have a chance to see the witnesses who accuse him, to cross 
examine them, at the very least to file cross interrogatories 
before anything like that has been introduced. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The point has been thoroughly 
argued by the Defense on former occasions. The authority 
of this Commission to accept affidavits is clearly estab¬ 
lished in the rules and regulations by which this Court and 
its various agencies arc guided. The Commission is not 
willing to entertain the further objections on the part of 
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counsel which have already been ruled upon and not sustained. 
The Commission, however, is willing to consider whether any 
specific point in a document should be stricken out or should 
receive the special attention of the Commission. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Then, sir, we would call your special 
attention to the fact that this question relative to being in 
purported headquarters of General Yamashita in Manila is a 
question that is asked without any reference to date. The 
answer was "On one occasion", and no date was fixed. 

7/e also wish to point out that in the remainder of the 
questions and answers the witness relies on what he chooses 
to call his "imagination". He says "I don't know, but I 
imagine many more rooms were there" and "I imagine that count 
ran into thousands". 

V/e simply want to point those things out to the Com¬ 
mission in addition to the objection which the Commission 
has ruled on. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any specific statement to 
which the Defense wishes to move that should be stricken? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. Starting with the question 
"Can you account for the fact that you did not receive more" 
on page 1, the Defense asks that all the resc of that page 
be stricken. There is no basis shown in the statement for 
any of the information which the affiant purports to have; 
no basis for showing v/hy he thinks parcels were confiscated; 
no basis for showing why he thinks he was in any headquarters, 
supposedly of General Yamashita; simply conclusions that have 
no basis, no support in fact in this statement. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The motion of counsel is not 
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sustained, but the Commission on its own volition takes the 
following action: 

At the top of page 2, the first answer, the final 
sentence reads as follows: "I don’t know, but I imagine 
many more rooms served as storehouses for similar packages”. 
That statement is stricken from the record. 

In the third answer on the same page the statement 
" • . . but I imagine the count ran into the thousands" is 
stricken from the record. The answer would then remain: 

"I couldn't even make a conservative estimate”. 

V/ith those exceptions the document is accepted in 
evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 239 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 
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(Statement of Dr. Floyd Olin 
Smith was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 240 for 
identification.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: The Prosecution now offers in evidence 
its Exhibit No. 240, sir, which is the sworn statement of 
Dr. Floyd Olin Smith, taken by an officer on 13 August 
1945, at Long Beach, California, and sworn to by the 
affiant. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately 10 minutes, and will take up the document 
upon its return. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

V’e are now considering a document which was introduced. 

Are there any specific points to which the Defense would 
like to invite attention? 

CAPTAIN REEL: The Defense, sir, wishes to object 
to the admission of the document, in addition to the stated 
objection. It appears to be the statement of a physician, 
a doctor, who was at Santo Tomas. This Commission has 
already ordered the Prosecution to produce as a witness in 
person here at this trial, a doctor who is available, who 
was available. This statement seeks to prove simply the 
testimony, simply the facts that the Prosecution would 
seek to elicit from their witness. We believe that the 
Commission, having ruled that the Prosecution should 
produce a witness in person, that that should be done; and 
that this consequently, is improper, should not be admitted. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels about the 
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objection that it is only a repetition of the former 
objection as to the admissibility of affidavits, and since 
the Commission has stated that further objections of that 
nature would not be considered, the Defense is considered 
out of order, is overruled, and the document will be 
accepted. 

However, the Commission again asks if there are any 
specific statements therein to which the attention of the 
Commission should be called. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, so that there be no mistake 
about this, our objection was different and we intended to 
make it different. The objection is based on the grounds 
that the Commission has already ordered the production of 
a personal witness. I might add that there is no parti¬ 
cular part of the statement to which we wish to call 
attention. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document, therefore, is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 240 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: I would like to read the questions 
and answers, sir, into the record.. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I will omit reading the caption and 
the signature and affidavit, and read only the questions 
and answers: 

"Q State your name and permanent address. 

"A My name is Dr. Floyd Olin '"mith. My permanent 
address at present is 710 East Sixth Street, Long Beach, 
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California. 

"Q What is your occupation? 

"A I am retained as Industrial Surgeon by the Insular 
Lumber Company, whose home office is 848 Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

"Q Hrve you recently been returned to the United States 
from overseas? 

*'A Yes, I arrived in the United States from the Phili¬ 
ppine Islands on /'pril 8, 1945. 

"Q v ere you an internee? 

"A Yes, I was interned by the Japanese. 

"Q At what places were you held and state the approxi¬ 
mate dates. 

"A I was taken into custody at Fabrica on the Island 
of Negros, Philippine Islands, in the latter part of 
May, 1942. I was interned from June 5> 1942 to March 7, 
1943 at Bacolod, Island of Negros, P. I.; then at Santo 
Tomas in Manila from March, 1943 to September 9, 1943; then 
at Los Banos from September, 1943 to January, 1944; and 
finally, at Santo Tomas from January, 1944 until liberated 
in February, 1945. 

"Q Did you hold any positions in the above internment 
comps? 

"A Yes, at Bacolod Internment Camp, I was Chief Doctor; 
at Los Banos Internment Camp, I v/as assistant to the camp 
doctors and in charge of hygiene and sanitation; at °anto 
Tomas Internment Camp, I was in charge of hygiene and 
sanitation, Camp Medical Chairman for six months, i.e., 
March to September, 1944, and in charge of the contagious 
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hospital and Night Medical Officer. 

"Q Did you witness or have you been told of any mis¬ 
treatments of American citizens at anytime? 

"A Yes, I am familiar with the failure of the Japanese 
to supply American internees at f anto Tomas Internment 
Camp with proper and sufficient food from February, 1944 
to February, 194-5. 

M Q Doctor, because of your positions at c anto Tomas 
with reference to the health of the internees and your 
medical background, I am going to qualify you as an expert 
in this matter. You are presently a member of the medical 
profession? 

"A I am. 

"Q Whore did you attend medical school? 

"A At the University of Iowa. 

"Q When did you graduate? 

"A In 1911. 

"Q When and where was your internship? 

"A At the Iowa Methodist Hospital, Des Moines, Iowa, 

in 1911 and 1912. 

"Q During that time you did what type of internship? 

"A General rotating internship. 

"Q Briefly state the positions you have held and the 
places you have practiced since your internship and up to 
the present time. 

"A In 1913» I was an assistant to Dr. Fred Shepherd at 
Anitab, Turkey; in 1914 and 1915, I was with a medical 
mission in Diarbekir, Turkey; in 1916, I was with the Rod 
Cross in Russia and Persia; in 1917, I wes in the United 
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States; from 1918 to 1931, I did general medical work in 
various parts of the Philippine Islands, and from 1931 to 
19^1, I have been a,n industrial surgeon for the Insular 
Lumber Company at Fabrica on the Island of Negros, Phili¬ 
ppine Islands. I was then interned by the Japanese. 

"Q Doctor, will you now state from your own knowledge and 
also from a medical point of view, what you know of the food 
situation at Sa.nto Tomas between February, 1944 and 
February, 1945. 

"A Yes. On February 1, 1944, the Japanese military 
authorities at Santo Tomas Internment Camp changed their 
system of supplying food to the internees. Previous to 
this date, the Japanese paid a lump sum to the Internees 
Committee which wrs used for food and other expenses. Under 
that system we bought what we considered necessary and had 
buyers go out to Manila. Under the new system the Japanese 
took over everything. It was with the inauguration of 
this new system that deprivations really commenced. The 
Japanese authorities promised us a diet consisting of rice, 
vegetables, meat or fish, fats and sugar amounting in all 
to approximately 1700 calories a day. In reality, for 
only the first three months (that is, February, March and 
April) until the time we were released did the daily diet 
supplied by the Japanese consist of 1700 calories. Dur¬ 
ing the remaining time, that is, from May, 1944 to 
February, 1945, it w^s gradually reduced until in January 
and February, 1945, it amounted to about 600 calories 
daily. Actually, wc did not live solely on this as the 
camp had some reserves, obtained prior to the new system, 
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with which we supplemented this diet for about eight 
months. As a general rule, we received for breakfast a 
small quantity of rice; lunch was abolished after Sept¬ 
ember, 1944, except for those engaged in labor, and this 
consisted of a small amount of vegetable soup. The 
evening meal generally consisted of rice, vegetables and 
gravy. The malnutrition resulting from this insufficient 
food, especially the lack of proteins, commenced to take 
its toll in November, 1944. From the beginning of this 
system, that is, February, 1944, until we were rescued 
in February, 1945, ft least eighty of the internees died 
of malnutrition or starvation. As night medical officer 
at the General Hospital in Santo Tomas, I was conversant 
with the various cases and witnessed the death of at least 
fifty of the above-mentioned eighty deceased. In signing 
the death certificates of these people, I, as well as the 
other American internee doctors, stated on these certifi¬ 
cates that the primary or contributing causes wore 
starvatioh or malnutrition. In January, 1945, Dr. Theodore 
D. Stevenson, who was Medical Camp Head, and I, as one 
of the camp physicians, were called in by a Captain Nogi, 
the Japanese Medical Officer in Charge of Civilian 
Internees. Captain Nogi told us that these starvation 
and malnutrition diagnoses would have to be discontinued 
because they were a 'reflection on the integrity of the 
Imperial Japanese /rray'. In case of death, Captain Nogi 
stated, any other diagnosis would be acceptable to the 
Japanese, and that serious consequences would result if 
the practice of mentioning starvation and malnutrition as 
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causes of death continued on the death certificates. No 
reply was asked for at this time by Captain Nogi. Dr. 
Stevenson and I, on leaving Captain Nogi's office, dis¬ 
cussed the matter, and it was decided that Dr. Stevenson 
would resign rs Camp Medical Head in protest. He wrote a 
letter of resignation to this effect and for this, was 
sentenced to tv/enty days in jail. He actually served 
three days, as we were then rescued by the American 
forces. 

"Q Doctor, what effect did this diet have on the other 
internees who did not die from it? 

"A All lost considerable weight, strength and resistance 
to diseases. Some were mere skin and bones, others were 
swollen and edematous. Elderly, big-framed men were very 
hard hit. It was noticeable that women, children and 
smaller men stood the starvation better. 

"Q What protests were made with reference to this in¬ 
sufficient diet? 

"A In May, 1944, the Medical Staff of the camp, of which, 
at that time, I was chairman, wrote a letter of protest 
to the commandant, a Colonel Yoshie, and asked for an in¬ 
crease in food. This letter was delivered to Colonel' 

Yoshie through the Internees Committee. 

"Q What results followed this letter of protest? 

"A It was badly received and Colonel Yoshie st c ated to 

us that he regarded it as a personal affront and could and 
would not do anything about it. Colonel Yoshie further 
stated th*t the food could not be increased because no 
extra food was available. Colonel Yoshie stated the above 
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to us in a meeting between himself, the Internee Committee, 
Dr. L. Z. Fletcher, one of the internee doctors and myself. 
No remedial steps v/ere taken, and, as a matter of fact, 
the food situation became worse. 

"Q Were any other protests made? 

"A Yes, practically every month, in the camp monthly 
report to the Japanese authorities, protests were made in 
regard to the food situation. These protests were seem¬ 
ingly ignored. 

"Q To your knowledge, was Colonel Yoshie's statement 
as to the lack of extra food correct? 

"A To my knowledge, it was not. From the appearance 
of the Japanese soldiers and Japanese civilians stationed 
at the camp, they were well fed and well nourished. 
Furthermore, there wrs an available supply of food outside 
the- camp, which the Japanese could have obtained or at 
least allowed us to buy. As a matter of fact, when 
attempts were made by individuals outside the camp to 
supply us with additional food, the Japanese refused to 
consent to this. Immediately upon rescue, large amounts 
of food, including fruit, vegetables, eggs, fish and 
canned goods, were brought to the camp and sold by the 
Filipinos." 

Signed, "Floyd Olin Smith, fti.D." and sworn to. 

We offor this in evidence. 

CAPTAIN HEEL: Sir, may we point out, not referring 
to any particular statements in the statement just read, 
that Colonel Yoshie who was there referred to, left the 
camp considerably before the time with which this trial 
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is supposedly concerned. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The statement of the Defense 
is noted by the Commission. 

(Statement of Dorothy Homan 
McDonald was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 241 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: The Prosecution now offers in 
evidence its Exhibit 241, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read the questions and answers 
after identifying the document. 

CAPTAIN HILL: The exhibit is a sworn statement by 
Dorothy Homan McDoneld, of 123 Helms Avenue, Swedesboro, 

New Jersey, taken on 11 August 1945, before 2nd Lieutenant 
Thomas J. Fallon, Corps of HP, and is sworn to by the 
affiant. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

CAPTAIN HILL: (Reading) 

"Q State your name, permanent home address and occupa¬ 
tion. 

"A Dorothy Homan McDonald, 123 Helms Avenue, c wedesboro, 
New Jersey. I was employed in the Finance Department of 
the United States I'rmy in Manila, P. I. 

"Q State the date and place of your birth . 

"A I was born 5 February 1915 at Philadelphia, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

"Q What formal education have you had? 

"A I an a graduate of Swedesboro High School and 
Philadelphia Business College. 

"Q Are you married or single? 
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"A I am married, fciy husband*s name is William Douglas 
McDonald. 

"Q Have you recently been returned to the United States 
from overseas? 

"A Yes, I arrived at San Francisco, California 8 April 

1945 . 

"Q Were you an internee? 

"A Yes. 

"Q At what places were you held and state the approxi¬ 
mate d^tes? 

"A I was an internee at Santo Tomas during the entire 
Japanese occupation except for the first four.months dur¬ 
ing which time I was permitted to remain outside because 
I have two small children. 

"Q Do you have any knowledge of the mistreatment of 
American citizens at Santo Tomas, Manila, P. I. from 19 
April 1942 until February, 1945? 

"A Yes. 

"Q State what you know of your own knowledge of that 
incident. 

"A For the first tv/o years of the Japanese occupation 

the Diplomatic Corps was in charge of the camp, then the 
Military took over and a Lt. Abico was in charge. It. 
Abico was killed in action later. At Christmas of 1944 
1,000 eggs were brought to the gates of the camp and the 
Japanese refused to take them in. These eggs wore for the 
use of the internees. We were getting 900 calories in 
November and December of 1944 c and 700 in January of 1945* 
We never did get enough to eat and the Philippine natives 
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told us that the Japanese were selling the relief supplies 
instead of giving them to us. Later in 194-5 we got 200 
grams of rice while the Japanese were getting 900 grams 
of rice. 

U Q Do you know if anyone died as a result of the lack 
of food? 

"A Yes, r am Thompson, in charge of the Manila Trading 
and Supply Company died of starvation in the latter part 
of January 1945. I had seen him frequently until early 
January and sew his condition. Robert Ralston died of 
beriberi after the American soldiers .arrived. 

"Q Do you know of any others who suffered ill effects? 

"A Yes, both of ny children had rickets. They are, 

Lynn, six years old, and William, three years old. They 
were examined by Doctor Norman MacNeill in May, 1945 at the 
Jefferson Hospital in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. They 
had also been examined by Army doctors while we were in 
camp. Also, ny face was paralyzed on the right side lor 
three weeks as a result of malnutrition. 

"Q Who was the camp spokesman? 

"A Earl Carroll was spokesman until about 1944 at which 
time Carroll Grinell and Sam Lloyd formed a committee 
together with Earl Carroll. 

M Q Do you know if any of these men entered protest 
with the Japanese about the lack of food? 

•'A Yes, they complained constantly but were unable to 
get any results. Also Major P. Nocll, U. S. Army doctor, 
continually complained without results. 

"Q Is there anything else that you want to tell me about 
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this incident? 

"A Yes, we never did get any mail; the housing condi¬ 
tions were always bad and for the first six months of our 
internment we got no food at all from the Japanese and 
were forced to buy it from outside the camp until the 
military authorities took over. After that we were pro¬ 
hibited from buying outside. 

"Q Can you identify any Japanese who were in charge of 
the camp at any time? 

•'A Yes, while the Diplomatic Corps was in charge there 
was a man named Kodaki, another man named Tsururai, and 
another named Yamaguchi. Following Kodaki, — Kuruda was 
commandant." 

Signed "Dorothy Homan McDonald". 

We offer in evidence Prosecution's Exhibit No. 241, 

sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any specific statement 
to which the Defense wishes to invite the attention of 
the Commission? 

CAPTAIN S/KDBERG: Sir, on page 2, the second 
answer, we ask that the statement "W© never did got 
enough —", starting withthe words "The Philippine natives 
told us that the Japanese were selling the relief supplies 
instead of giving them to us"; we ask that that be 
stricken. It is a matter obviously not within the knowledge 
of the deponent, and is double hearsay, incompetent. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS': That part of the sentence read¬ 
ing as follows, is stricken from the record: "And the 
Philippine natives told us that the Japanese were selling 
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the relief supplies insteed of giving them to us." The 
sentence will therefore read: 'We never did get enough 
to eat." 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: And in the next answer, we ask 
that the statement "Yes, Sam Thompson, in charge of the 
Manila Trading and °upply Company died of starvation in 
the latter part of January 1945" — that is a medical 
opinion, a diagnosis by a person not qualified, by a per¬ 
son not qualified to make such a diagnosis. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Since the statement is clear to 
that -ffect, it is permitted to remain in the record. 

The Commission notes, however, that it is merely the ob¬ 
servation of a layman. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Wo make the same objection to 
the last sentence of that answer. 

As to the second answer from the bottom, we wish to 
make this observation: This statement illustrates, in 
our opinion, the misleading nature of this type of what 
might bo described rs "scuttlebutt" evidence — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We have gone into that so many 
times, that the Commission charges the Defense Counsel 
to refrain entirely from such comments. The rules 
and regulations which guide this Commission, are binding 
upon the Commission and agencies provided to assist the 
Commission. We are faced with a probing behind the lines 
of our enemies during an extensive period, to find out 
what went on. We have been authorized to receive and 
weigh such evidence as we can consider to have probative 
value, and further comments by the Defense on the right 
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which we have to accept this evidence is decidedly out 
of order, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, we have a specific objection 
to that sentence. We point out, as previously having 
been evidenced, that the purchases made on the outside 
were made with funds appropriated by the Japanese; that 
the internees were not forced to buy on the outside, but 
on the contrary regarded it as a privilege. For that 
reason we ask that that statement be stricken as being 
incompetent, opinion, and not within the knowledge of the 
witness, 

CAPTAIN HILL: r ir, I think Counsel has made a mis¬ 
statement. 

Did I understand you to say that the funds used 
by the internees to buy from the outside were furnished 
by the Japanese? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Ttet is ny understanding of the 
evidence. 

GENETi.'L REYNOLDS: That is also the understanding of 
the Commission, that up to a certain date funds were 
provided by the Japanese. 

CAPTAIN HILL: " very small portion, sir, I believe 
the evidence will show, of the funds used to purchase on 
the outside were furnished by the Japanese. The majority 
of the funds came from the individual internees. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And that may be the case. How¬ 
ever, the Commission has accepted the statement that up 
to a certain date a money allowance was provided the in¬ 
ternees for the purchase of food on the open market. The 
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question raised by the Defense is clearly understood by 
the Commission, and the point is well taken. If there 
is anything to be gained by striking any part of that 
sentence from the record, the Commission will do so. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Well, sir, we request that that 
portion of the sentence starting with the second line, 
with the word "and" and going through to the end of the 
sentence, be stricken. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Very well. The sentence, then, 
would read as follows: "Yes, we never did get any moil; 
the housing conditions wore always bad." 

Proceed. The document is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 241 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 
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CAPTAIN HILL: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Statement of Anna Louise Pardew 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 242 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: Sir, the Prosecution now offers into 
evidence its Exhibit No. 242, which is the sworn statement 
of Anna Louise Pardew, a first lieutenant, R-680, and sworn 
to on the 28th of September, 1945, at Portland, Oregon, 
before a Summary Court-Martial officer. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may read the questions and 
answers. 

CAPTAIN HILL: "Q. State your full name, rank, 
serial number and permanent home address. 

"A, Anna Louise Pardew, First Lieutenant, R-680, 11728 S. E. 
Powell Boulevard, Portland, Oregon. I am a dietitian. 

"Q. Please state the history of your capture and intern¬ 
ment, giving dates and places. 

"A. I was taken by the Japanese on 8 January 1942 in 
Manila and brought to the internment camp at Santo 
Tomas. They released me at 8:00 P. M. that evening and 
I was allowed to live in Manila at the Embassy Apartments 
on Dakota Street until about the 17th of April, 1942. On 
that date I went to the Holy Ghost Convent which, about 
three weeks after my arrival there, was made an intern¬ 
ment sub-camp for mothers of very young children. In 
June of 1942 I went to St. Luke's Hospital and was there 
as a patient until 15 august 1942 on which date I volun¬ 
tarily went to Santo Tomas. I remained at Santo Tomas 
from that time until our liberation by American Forces 
on 3 February 1945. 
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"Q. What information have you regarding the failure of 
the Japanese to provide American prisoners of war and 
civilian Internees with proper food, quarters and 
medical care? 

"A. I can give a brief resume of the conditions at Santo 
Tomas from the beginning although I was not there during 
the first six months, I was working in the main camp 
kitchen and was present during most of the discussions 
with the Japanese regarding food conditions. 

"Q. Would you state your qualifications as a dietitian 
with regard to degrees and experience? 

"A. I received a Bachelor of Science degree from George 
Washington University in January of 1933 and in June of 
1933 I received my Dietetic Certificate from Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington, D. C. I worked with the Nestle 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Products Company of Manila in Manila, 
Philipping Islands, from 1934 to 1936 in the Consulting 
Nursing Department. That was under the Advertising 
Department and I made out recipes and supervised nurses. 

I was married in 1936 and did not work until August of 
1941 when dietitians were badly needed in Manila. I 
went to work at Fort McKinley and worked there until a 
few days before I v/as taken to Santo Tomas. I was 
notified after our liberation that I had been commissioned 
and that the date of my commission was retroactive to May 
of 1944. 

"In the early part of 1942, the first days of 
internment, the internees had a very difficult time and 
the Red Cross handled the food situation as v/ell as 
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possible. The Japanese made no pretense whatsoever at that 
tine to provide food for the internees, but despite that I 
don't believe that the shortage of food was so extreme as 
were the conditions under v/hich it was prepared plus the 
fact that all of the internees were at that tine still 
unaccustomed to the treatment at the camp. I can't give any 
information as to the identity of the Japanese responsible 
for the lack of food, but the camp was still under 
civilian administration at that time. 

"About six months after the camp was opened in 1942 
the Japanese allowed the front gate to be opened. At 
this same tine they also permitted laundry to be taken 
in and out and packages to come in. The Japanese were 
providing 80 centavos per day per person for the main¬ 
tenance of the canp. Feeding of the internees was handled 
as a camp project through three kitchens; the main 
kitchen which carried the largest burden, the annex 
kitchen which prepared food for the children and the 
hospital kitchen. Extra food and other commodities were 
available through canteens and an indigent fund which had 
been established to provide extra food for those people 
in the camp who were destitute. I don't know hov; much 
money was spent in the camp to supplement our allowance 
but we were constantly in debt. 

"The main worry at this time in so far as food and 
diet was concerned were fats and Vitamin B. There were 
plenty of fats but they were inadequate because they 
were not the essential fats. 

"Conditions cannot be considered too bad until 
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possible. The Japanese made no pretense whatsoever at that 
time to provide food for the internees, but despite that I 
don't believe that the shortage of food was so extreme as 
were the conditions under which it was prepared plus the 
fact that all of the internees wore at that time still 
unaccustomed to the treatment at the camp. I can't give any 
information as to the identity of the Japanese responsible 
for the lack of food, but the camp was still under 
civilian administration at that time. 

"About six months after the camp was opened in 1942 
the Japanese allowed the front gate to be opened. At 
this same time they also permitted laundry to be taken 
in and out and packages to come in. The Japanese were 
providing 80 centavos per day per person for the main¬ 
tenance of the camp. Feeding of the internees was handled 
as a camp project through three kitchens; the main 
kitchen which carried the largest burden, the annex 
kitchen which prepared food for the children and the 
hospital kitchen. Extra food and other commodities were 
available through canteens and an indigent fund which had 
been established to provide extra food for those people 
in the camp who were destitute. I don't know how much 
money was spent in the camp to supplement our allowance 
but we were constantly in debt. 

"The main worry at this time in so far as food and 
diet was concerned were fats and Vitamin B. There were 
plenty of fats but they v/ere inadequate because they 
were not the essential fats. 

"Conditions cannot be considered too bad until 
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January of 1944 when the Japanese military took over control 
of the camp. The limiting factors at this time were in¬ 
creasing food prices and accessibility of food. The 
Japanese used these things as an excuse, for whilo food 
was scarce in Manila there was an over-abundance of it in 
the outlying provinces. 

"The first act of the Military was to cut off all 
contact with the outside. All the gates and the markets 
were closed and by April practically all touch was lost 
with the outside, or at least so thought the Japanese. 

We were then unable to supplement the camp diet to any 
appreciable degree except through our camp gardens. The 
greatest difficulty with the gardens v/as the fact that 
the physical condition of the internees did not allow 
them to care properly for the gardens. By mid-October we 
were practically dependent upon the Japanese rations. 

"Actually, the daily caloric content of our food 
was around or less than 400 calories per person, although 
as a morale factor we constantly told the people that it 
was higher. The correct figures are more accurate and 
more readily available in the camp records - 

"From the very first we began serving a breakfast 
and an evening meal from the main kitchen. From the 
special kitchens, children's and hospital, an adequate 
noon meal was served in addition. Persons doing heavy 
labor v/ork were also allowed a noon meal. 

"For the first two and one-half years most of us 
cooked our own noon lunches. The supplementing of the 
child's diet consisted mostly of milk and fruits and as 


a result the children's diet was almost adequate and was 
well prepared. 


"In the last six months of the internment the in¬ 
adequacy of diet was further complicated by the fuel 
situation and inadequate equipment for the preparation 
of our food. Much more could have been done by the main 
kitchen had there been proper facilities which to prepare 
the food, 

"A typical daily menu in January of 1944, consisted 
of a breakfast of cereal, coconut milk and coffee, and a 
supper with rice or potatoes and a meat dish or stew and 
a vegetable. Usually we had fresh fruit about three 
times a week. 

"By December of 1944 the main kitchen was serving 
a breakfast of about 80 grams of cereal with very little 
salt, and a noon meal of a vegetable broth, usually made 
of the parings. The evening meal, about 4:30 in the 
afternoon, consisted of a stew made of approximately 100 
grams of rice, 80 grams of soybeans and any available 
vegetables. 

"Societies on the outside such as the Swiss 
Community and the Catholic Women's organization tried to 
send food in to us but the Japanese assured them that we 
were being well fed and such was not necessary. At the 
time the American troops came in they found enough food 
in the Catholic Seminary next to the camp to feed all 
the internees for three days, and friends on the out¬ 
side had been trying for weeks to get that food to us. 

"Q. Can you give any information as to who was responsible 
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for this? 

"A. No, I cannot. All through our internnent we protested 
and made attempts to pin down certain of the Japanese in 
charge of the camp. It was impossible to find any of 
them with responsibility for any act committed and I know 
of no way to determine just who was responsible. Starva¬ 
tion seemed to be a deliberate policy dictated from 
higher authority. 

"Anna Louise Pardew, 

"First Lieutenant, ASN R-680." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any specific statements 
in this document to which the Defense wishes to invite 
the attention of the Commission? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We ask that the third paragraph 
on page 3 be stricken as not within the knowledge of the 
witness, and incompetent. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Major Kerr just called my attention, 
sir, to an incorrect reading which I made, and which I 
should like to correct in the record. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN HILL: It is on the last page. The last 
part of the answer should read: 

". . . At the time the American troops came in they 
found enough food in the Catholic Seminary next to the 
camp to feed all of the internees very well for three 
days, and friends on the outside had been trying for 
weeks to get that food to us." 

Pardon me. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission notes the objection 


to the paragraph on page 3 of this document and directs 
that it be stricken from the record. The paragraph 
starts: '‘Societies on the outside, such as the Swiss 
Community and the Catholic Women's organization", and 
so on. 

Is that the place? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's right, sir. 

The Defense objects also to the last sentence of 
the statement, which is obviously improper, not based 
on knowledge; pure hypothesis, pure opinion. ^ 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission directs the final 
sentence in the document be stricken. 

V/ith those exceptions the document is accepted in 
evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 242 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: Sir, the doctor that you requested 
yesterday I was unable to locate last evening, and I 
shall try to get him in here just as soon as I can, 
probably tomorrow or the next day, and with the Court's 
permission put him on the stand out of order. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Thank you, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, the 
Prosecution is now prepared to proceed with Bill of 
Particulars paragraph No. 1. 

Paragraph No. 1 charges the destruction of human 
life and property in the Batangas Province. The first 
case presented will pertain more particularly to Bill 
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of Particulars No, 49s the destruction of life and pro¬ 
perty in the municipality of Lipa, Batangas. 

Lieutenant James Healey. 

FIRST LIEUTENANT JAMES P. HEALEY, JR. 
called as a v/itness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name, rank, 
serial number, and present assignment, please? 

A James P. Healey, Jr.; first lieutenant, 0-2052588; 
War Crimes Investigating Detachment, 

Q Have you been in charge of the team of War Crimes 
investigators who have been working in the Province of 
Batangas? 

A Yes, I have. 

Q And are you, as a supervisor of that team, familiar 
with the Province of Batangas? 

A Yes. I have traveled through most of it for ap¬ 
proximately a month. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Map of Province of Batangas was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit No. 
243 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 243 for identification and state whether or 
not that is an accurate representation of the area in 
Batangas which it purports to represent? 

A It is most all of Batangas Province except a part 
of the northern part which appears on this map. 

Q Does it appear correctly? 
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A It does. 

CAPTAIN PACE; I offer Exhibit 243 for identifica¬ 
tion in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 243 
for identification was received 
in evidence and so marked.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) In your investigations down 

there have you assigned investigators to various cases? 

A Yes, I have. 

Q Has that assignment of investigators been based 

upon municipalities? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you explain the municipal setup in Batangas 
and in other provinces of the Philippine Islands, so 
that we will understand the geographical setup of those 
things? 

A Well, a province is divided into several munici¬ 

palities, a municipality being similar to an American 
county, and the townsite of the municipality is called 
the poblacion, and that is where the seat of the govern¬ 
ment for the municipality is located, and the other part 
of the municipality beside the town or poblacion are 
the outlying barrios, and they spread all around the 
town area. 

In Batangas Province I believe there are about 
five or six different municipalities. 

Q In the case of the murder of human beings and the 
destruction of property now being considered, that of 
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Dipa, does that include the tovm of Lipa, or the munici¬ 
pality of Lipa? 

A It includes the municipality of Lipa, that is, in¬ 

cluding the tovm and the outlying barrios that compose 
the municipality of Lipa, the municipality of Lipa being 
equivalent to a large county. 

Q And the cases involved occur both in Lipa and in 

the barrios surrounding Lipa? 

A Yes. Most of them are in the barrios. 

Q Did you have occasion during your investigation 

down there to study intelligence reports, interview many 
people, study many statements, and receive other infor¬ 
mation which would enable you to describe the military 
units which occupied that area during the Japanese 
occupation? 

A Yes. I took approximately about 20 or 25 state¬ 

ments, informal interviews with at least 50 other people, 
and I have read every statement that has been taken in 
that area, I imagine there were well onto a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty statements, and I have made a report 
on each case, and I have had access to reports of the 
11th Air Borne Division and the 7th Cavalry Division 
of the American forces that operated in that area; also 
G-2 reports, ATIS reports. 

Q Based on the information which you gained in this 

way what Japanese military unit operated in that area 
during the occupation? 

A The Fuji Heidan Headquarters, the commanding 

officer of that being Colonel Masatoshi Fujishige, and this 
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headquarters was in charge of the various garrisons 
operating in the Batangas Province, and also the Kempei- 
Tai, or military police. 

Q What w^s Masatoshi Fujishige's command? 

P Besides being in command of this Fuji Heidan, he 

was also commander of the 17th Infantry Regiment of the 
8th Japanese Division. 

Q What was the strength of that regiment as it was 

reinforced? 

A I believe that it was approximately 6,000. I am 

not sure on that figure. 

Q And was that regiment a part of the Imperial 

Japanese Army? 

A It was. ) 

C/.PT/IN PACE: You may inquire. 

CAPT/IN REEL: No questions. 

Pardon me, sir, we would like to ask a question of 
this witness. 

CROSS EXAMIN/TION 

Q (By Captain Reel) In your investigations, Lieu¬ 

tenant, in addition to what you have told us, did you 
have occasion to investigate the guerrilla activities 
in tiat area? 

A V’ell, in every statement that we took we would ask 

the witness what was the reason for the atrocity com¬ 
mitted. 

Q And that usually had to do with guerrilla activi¬ 

ties? 

A No. Usually, if you want me to give you the usual 
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answer, it was that the actions were taken as a pretense 
of guerrilla activities, because most of the witnesses 
were, or a lot of them were, women and children. 

Q And as such claimed not to have anything to do with 
guerrilla activities? 

A That's correct. 

Q But the idea of guerrilla activities did appear in 
this picture pretty much, did it not? 

A Well, we weren't — . The people that we talked 
to, I don't believe any of them, according to the infor¬ 
mation we obtained from them, were connected with guer¬ 
rilla activities. 

Q You say "according to the information we obtained 
from them"? 

A From the witnesses, yes, 

Q Yes. In addition to that did you make any investi¬ 
gation on your own — when I say "you," you understand 
that I don't mean personally, but I mean the War Crimes 
Branch — 

A Yes. 

Q (Continuing) — relative to the actual guerrilla 

activities that did go on in that area? 

A We didn't make any specific investigation of that 

at all. Naturally we heard certain things in the inves¬ 
tigations. 

Q Yes. You didn't investigate as to how many of the 
separate guerrilla bands were operating in this Lipa 
area? 

A No, we didn't. 
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Q Nor the names of the leaders of the various bands? 

A No, we didn’t. 

Q Nor their strength? 

A No. 

Q In your researches, your investigation, did you run 
across the so-called "Fil-American" unit of guerrillas? 

A The investigation is not connected with Batangas. 

It is over in Santa Cruz, which is over in Laguna Province. 
We ran across a "Fil-American" outfit for American 
officers. 

Q But not in Lipa? 

A No, not that I remember. 

Q In your investigation did you run across the name 
of "President Quezon's Own Guerrillas" as an operating 
band in Lipa? 

A No, I never. 

Q Or the name of the "Markings Guerrillas"? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN PACE J Pamfilo Umali. 

v PAMFILO UMALI 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Lavengco: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Pamfilo Umali. 

Q Where do you live? 
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A Barrio Talisay, town of Lipa. 

Q Did you live in Pusil on February 15, 1945? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: I beg your pardon, sir? 
CAPTAIN PACE: "Did you live in Pusil on February 
15, 1945?" 

A We were evacuees there. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I didn't catch that. 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: "We were evacuees there." 

Q (By Captain Pace) Where is the barrio of Pusil? 

A Barrio Pusil. 

Q I said where is it? 

A It is in the upper part of the town of Lipa. 

Q Is it about five kilometers north of Lipa? 

A More or less. 

Q Describe what happened in Pusil on the morning of 
February 15, 1945. 

A At that tine the Japanese came and found us in our 
hones. They grouped us nen together and tied us. They 
did the same with the women. 

Q What tine did the Japanese cone? 

A They cane more or less about seven o’clock in the 

morning. 

Q How many nen did they tie together? 

A We were about 700 nen tied together. 

Q Seven hundred men. And how many women and children? 

A I could not count the number of women, but they 

were many. 

Q What did they do with the men? 

A They tied the nen. They tied them by fives and by 
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Q Yes. Proceed. 

A They took us near a pit and they used to dump us 
there. 

Q Where did they take you? 

A They took us in the vicinity of the town of Pusil. 

Q Where in the vicinity of the town of Pusil did they 

take you? 

A In the northern part of the town of Lipa. 

Q Where did they take you in the northern part of the 
town of Lipa? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: I beg your pardon? 

CAPTAIN PACE: "Where did they take you in the nor¬ 
thern part of the town of Lipa?" 

A In the upper part of the town of Lipa, in the barrio 
named Pusil. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did they take you to a well? 

A At the well, sir. 

Q What happened after you got to the well? 

A When we arrived there the Japanese ordered us to 

jump, and we jumped. 

Q Where did you jump? 

A I was afraid the Japanese will bayonet me, so when 
they ordered me to jump I jumped. 

Q V/here did you jump? 

A Into the well. 

Q How many men jumped in the well ahead of you? 

A More or less 200 men preceded me. 

Q And how many men jumped into the well after you did? 
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A More than 100, 

Q After the 300 men had jumped into the we11 what 
happened then? 

A The Japanese dropped over us Singer machines and 
big stones used for construction. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will you repeat that answer, please? 
(Whereupon Interpreter Lavengco repeated the answer 
to the witness.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: No, not to the witness. I want to 
know what you said. 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: "The Japanese dropped over 
us Singer machines, sewing machines, and big stones used 
for construction work." 

Q (By Captain Pace) What happened then? 

A After that they covered us with Sawale covers, 

three sheets of Sawale covering. 

Q At this time how many men out of the 300 in the 
well were still alive? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, I nay have misunderstood. Over 
here we thought that the witness said 100. Could we have 
that established? One hundred in the well. The question 
had to do with 300. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The testimony was 300 v/ere in 
the well and one remained alive, as the Commission under¬ 
stood. 

Is that correct? 

CAPTAIN PACE: No, sir, I believe that either the 
record, or further questioning, will show that 200 jumped 
in, and then the witness 1 group jumped in, and then 100 
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additional jumped in after the witness did, making a total 
of about 300. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: 300. The last question you asked 
v/as the number remaining alive, was it not? 

CAPTAIN PACE? Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: /aid the reply to that was 100? 
CAPTAIN PACE: The witness has not answered that 
question yet, sir, I don't believe. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Well, the only difficulty, sir, is 
that I am afraid that the record is confused. Inasmuch 
as counsel for the Prosecution said that further evidence 
v/ould bring out these figures, I would suggest, if I might, 
sir, that the Prosecution bring out those figures first, 
before going into these other natters. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Let us establish the 
numbers. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Hoy/ many men jumped into the well 
ahead of you? 

A Two hundred men. 

Q How many men jumped into the well after you and the 
200 were in there? 

A More than 100. 

Q Out of the 300 men who jumped in the well how many 

Y/ere alive after the Japanese had finished? 

A We were seven, and six really survived. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution will proceed. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you describe the scene at the 
well, when you were taken to it? 

A (Through the Interpreter) YThen v/e we re taken there at 
the well it was very clean, but now it is quite dirty. 

Q What kind of dirt? 

A Plenty of grass, sir. 

Q How nany Japanese were at the well? 

A When I arrived there, there were four. The fifth was 
the one who took us there. 

Q How nany did they take at a tine to the well? 

A First tine, nore than 200. 

Q Y/hen your group was taken to the edge of the well, how 
many were there? 

A We were four, tied together. 

Q Where did they have the four of you stand before you 

went into the well? 

A We were instructed to stand about the edge of the 
well, then we jumped in. 

Q What did the Japanese do when you were standing at the 
edge of the well? 

A I did not wait for him to do anything; I jumped right 
away. 

Q Y/hat kind of arms did the five Japanese that you have 
just mentioned have? 

A They carry guns with bayonets, and they have a star 
insignia. 

Q Will you describe how deep the v/ell was? 
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A According to ny estimate, the depth is about 20 meters. 

Q Was that to the bottom or to the water line? 

A As to ny estimate, it is up to the very bottom. 

Q And how much water was in this well which is 20 meters 

deep? 

A As to ny estimate, the water level is about three meters 
from the very bottom. 

Q When you jumped into the well, how much water did you 
land in? 

A Very little water. 

Q What were you standing on? 

A Over dead human beings. 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

244 for identification.) 

Q Will you look at Prosecution Exhibit 244 for identi¬ 
fication and state what that is? 

A This is the picture of the very well where they jump¬ 
ed in. 

Q Y/ho are the five men shown in the picture? 

A They are Teodora Algann, Eugenio Latina, and the brother 
of one called Tapay — I don*t know the name. 

Q Y/ere these the five men who survived this incident 
at the well? 

A Y/e were six. One of our companions is not included 
in the picture; that is why there are five there. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer Exhibit 244 in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

244 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 
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Q (By Captain Pace) What was the dianeter of this well? 
A The top part is quite narrower than the bottom, but 
the top part, the dianeter is approximately more than one 
meter. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter repeat the 
answer to that question? 

(Answer read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the Prosecution establish the 
diameter of the well at lower levels, please? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) At the point where you were stand¬ 
ing on human bodies in a snail amount of water, what was 
the diameter of the well? 

A The water level, the dianeter is more or less two 
meters. 

Q And does it taper gradually from the top at one 
meter down to a point at two meters? 

THE INTERPRETER: Will you repeat, sir? 

Q (By Captain Pace) Does the well taper gradually 
from one meter at the top to two meters at the point where 
you landed on the human bodies? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Yes, sir. 

Q How did you and these other five men whom you have 
mentioned escape from the well? 

A While we were there inside the well, some women 
lowered ropes to us. We held the rope and the women 
pulled us out. 

Q And did everybody else in the well die? 

A There were many. 
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Q Other than the people you have mentioned as sur¬ 
vivors, did anybody else escape from that well? 

A There is more. 

Q There is more what? 

A There is one more who survived besides us. 

Q Hov/ many survived? 

A Y/c were six in all. 

Q Did everybody else die? 

A They were all dead. 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 
245 for identification.) 

Q Will you state what Exhibit 245 for identification 

is? 

A This is one of our companions. 

Q What is the nark which appears upon his back? 

A This is nark of a bullet shot. 

Q How did he receive that? 

A He was shot inside the well. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer this in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 
245 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did the Japanese shoot at you 

while you were :n the bottom of the well? 

A They shot at us, but I was not hit. 

Q They did fire shots into the well, is that right? 

A Yes, they did, shot at us. 
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(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 
246 for identification.) 

Q Will you look at Exhibit 246 and tell us what that 

is? 

A This one was also ny conpanion. 

Q What is the wound on his back? 

A That was also the result of a bullet shot. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer Exhibit 246 in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

246 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) What happened to the women whom 
you say were taken fron barrio Pusil and lined up and 
tied at the same tine the nen were? 

A The women, after we were tied, were sent away. We 
don’t know what happened to then. 

Q Have you ever seen a woman or a child who was in 
that group, since that day? 

A After I have come fron the well, I saw sone of them 
already in the vicinity of the town. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Where? 

(The interpreter translated to the witness.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: (To the Interpreter) What did you 

say? 

(The interpreter translated to the witness.) 

THE INTERPRETER: ”After I cone out of the well, I 
have seen sone of the women outside the barrio of Pusil.” 

Q (By Captain Pace) Do you know what happened to 
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them the next day? 

A (Through the Interpreter) I could hardly tell 
because I left the place. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 




Q (By Captain Sandberg) After you were taken to the 
well, how long did you stand before the well? 

A We stay there not later than five minutes. 

Q And after five minutes, you jumped into the well, 
is that right? 

A I jumped right in. 

Q Now, I am clear that you jumped after you had been 

there five minutes? Let f s get that straight. 

A After about five minutes, I jumped in. 

Q Nov;, did you arrive at the well in a group? 

A We were all the four tied together, brought there. 

Q And when you got to the well, there was no one else 
there? When you got to the well there was no one else 
standing there? 

A Many were already there. 

Q How nany others were there when you got there? 

A More or less 200 men were already there. 

Q And these 200 men junped before you did? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Then I am correct, then, in saying that all these 

200 men junped in the space of five minutes, is that 
right? 


Beg pardon, sir? 


THE INTERPRETER: 
(Question read) 
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CAPTAIN PACE. If the Commission please, the witness 
testified that there were 200 men ahead of him, and then 
he said he was taken to the well and it was five minutes 
before he jumped, after his small group was taken the'e. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If it please the Commission, the 
witness testified on direct that 200 men Jumped ahead of 
him. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is correct. You nay proceed. 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: May I have the witness answer the 
question? 

(The Interpreter translated the question to the 
witness.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) I know they jumped, just 
200 men before me. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And you want us to believe 
that 200 men jumped into that well in the space of five 
minutes? 

A As far as I an concerned, those 200 men jumped 
there ahead of me. 

Q Did they Jump in the space of five minutes? 

A I know, sir. 

C/HAIN SANDBERG: Is that all the witness said? 

THE INTERPRETER: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Nov/, you testified that the 
Japanese threw sewing machines into the well. Fill you 
describe these sewing machines? 

A (Through the Interpreter) That machine has a 
pedal on the bottom, with boxes on the right side, about 
opening, you have to pull out (demonstrating). Looks 
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like a sewing machine, 

Q How many of th$se sewing nachines did the Japanese 
throw in? 

A I saw only one, 

Q What was the size of the sewing machine that you 
saw? 

A More or less, it is one yard high and one yard wide. 

Q One yard wide, Nov/, in view of that fact, do you 

still want to stand by your testimony that the diameter 
of the well was only one meter? 

CAPTAIN PACE: The witness testified, if the Commis¬ 
sion please, that the diameter was one meter more or less; 

I think the record will show that, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense nay continue. 

(The last question was read.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) Yes, sir, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How long did he stay in the well? 
(Translated to the witness by the interpreter.) 

THE INTERPRETER: A whole day until midnight. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) What time was your group taken 
to the well? 

A (Through the Interpreter) More or less around 10 
o’clock in the morning. 

Q How long was it after that before it was your turn 
to jump into the v/ell? 

A About five minutes. 
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Q Were there any Japanese officers present at this 
well? 

A I do not know whether they are officers. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, were you a guerrilla 
sympathizer? 

CAPTAIN PACE; I object to that question, if the Com¬ 
mission please. A "guerrilla sympathizer" is a very broad 
term, and I don*t think it has any bearing on this case. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained, but 
Defense nay seek to obtain the information by a different 
approach, if it chooses to do so. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did you ever give any assist¬ 
ance to the guerrilla forces? 

A I was able to give little aid. 

Q What was the assistance you gave? 

A Sometimes somebody ask for a chicken, but I was 
not the one who delivered it. 

Q And is that all you did for the guerrilla forces? 

A Only that. 

Q Now, who was the guerilla organization to which you. 
made this contribution? 

A I do not know. 

Q You don*t'know the name of the leader of the guerrilla 
organization? 

A I do not know. 

Q Do you know of your own knowledge that there were 
extensive organized guerrilla activities in the region 
of Lipa? 
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Q Were there any Japanese officers present at this 
well? 

A I do not knour whether they are officers. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, v/ere you a guerrilla 
sympathizer? 

CAPTAIN PACE: I object to that question, if the Com¬ 
mission please. A "guerrilla sympathizer" is a very broad 
tern, and I don*t think it has any bearing on this case. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained, but 
Defense may seek to obtain the information by a different 
approach, if it chooses to do so. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did you ever give any assist¬ 
ance to the guerrilla forces? 

A I v;as able to give little aid. 

Q What was the assistance you gave? 

A Sometimes somebody ask for a chicken, but I was 
not the one who delivered it. 

Q And is that all you did for the guerrilla forces? 

A Only that. 

Q Nov;, v;ho was the guerilla organization to v/hich you 
nade this contribution? 

A I do not knov/. 

Q You don* t'knov; the name of the leader of the guerri lla 
organization? 

A I do not know. 

Q Do you knov; of your own knowledge that there were 
extensive organized guerrilla activities in the region 
of Lipa? 
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A I do not know of r.ny guerrilla in our place. 

Q Do you recall an instance in which 12 Japanese 

soldiers were found beheaded by bolo knives? 

MAJOR KERR: If the Coonission please, we object 
to that question as incompetent, irrelevant, immaterial; 
it has nothing to do with the issues involved in this case. 
The question of whether or not Japanese were found behead¬ 
ed v/ould certainly not offer excuse or justification for 
the mistreatment or murder of the people, as testified to 
by this witness. It is absolutely irrelevant. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Hoy/ many Japanese soldiers 
were staioned in your township? 

A I can't tell the exact number, but there Y/ere many. 

Q Well, approximately how many? 

A The only thing I can say, there are many. I did not 
knov/ hoY/ many. 

Q Well, wore there as many as 50? 

A I cannot tell, because I did not count then directly, 
but what I can tell is that there are many. 

Q You haven't the faintest idea of how many there were? 
A I cannot tell exactly how many, but in my presence 
there are many. 

Q How many Japanese soldiers did you see on the day of 
the incident of the well? 

A Four were already there when I arrived, and the fifth 
was the one who accompanied me. 

Q So that know thei'o were nt five Japanese 

soldiers? 
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A There were five, including the one who took ne 
there• 

Q Nov/, were these five Japanese soldiers the sane ones 
who were stationed at the town? 

A The only thing, they were the five who took charge 
of tying us. I don't know if they were stationed there. 

Q Do you know what branch of the Japanese arned forces 
they belonged to? 

A I can say they are soldiers. 

Q You don't know whether they were connected with the 
air force, do you? 

A What I know is that they are soldiers. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very nuch. 


(Witness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Victor Manquiat. 

VICTOR MANQUIAT 

a witness called on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Lavengco: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name, please? 

A Victor Manquiat. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Barrio of Pusil. 

Q On the morning of February 15, 194-5 were you in 

Barrio Pusil? 

A Yes, sir; at Pusil. 

0 What happened on that morning? 

A The Japanese came. Wc were gathered and tied and taken 

at one end of the Barrio Pusil. 

Q What happened after you got there? 

A We were tied in groups of fours and fives. 

Q What happened then? 

A After we were tied one Japanese soldier took us group 

by group, and I don't know where they were taken. 

Q Do you know Panfilo Umali who just testified here? 

A I know him. 

Q Was he in one of those groups you now describe as 

being taken away? 

A I did not see him at that time. 

Q What happened to your group? 

A Before the Japanese used to take group by group. 

After he has taken about — After 300 had been taken 
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rest were taken at the same time. 



Q 

Were you with the rest? 



A 

I was with the rest. 



Q 

How many were in your group? 


* 

More or less we were also about 300. 



0 

Where were these 300 people taken? 



A 

We were taken outside the Barrio Pusil, 



Q 

Where to? 




INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: I beg your pardon? 




CAPTAIN PACE: Where to? 



A 

At the northern part of the town of Pusil. 



Q 

(By Captain Pace) What was located there? 



A 

There were Japanese there. 



Q 

Was there a well there? 



A 

There is also a well. 



Q 

Where is this well in relation to the one that 



Panfilo Unall was thrown into? 



A 

It was the second well. 


( 1 

Q 

Where is this in relation to the first well? 


‘ 1 

A 

In the northern part of the first well. 


1 

Q 

How far north of the first well? 


'*5 

A 

More or less it was one kilometer away fron the first 



well 

. 



Q 

What happened after the 300 of you got to the second 


* 

well? 



A 

We were stationed there at the point about 5>0 meters 



fron 

the well. 



Q 

What happened? 



A 

Fron that point we were taken by groups, fives by 
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fives. I don't know where the first groups were taken. I 
only discovered when I was taken to that place. 

Q What place? 

A At the well. 

o What happened when you were taken to the well? 

A While being taken to the v/ell I endeavored to untie 

myself and, finding I will be killed, I dashed for safety. 

Q How many men were taken to the well before you were? 

A Preceding me going to the well were about 250 men. 

Q 250 out of this second group of 300 men? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When you ran after you got to the edge of the well 

what did the Japanese do? 

A I didn't know because I hid right away. 

Q What were you hit with? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: I didn't got you, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Did you say that he was "hit"? 
INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: "Hid". 

CAPTAIN PACE: Oh. 

Q (By Captain Pace) You escaped from the Japanese; 

is that right? 

A Yes, sir. I escaped. 

Q Did they do anything v/hile you were trying to escape? 

A I was shot. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph of Witness Manquiat 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 247 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) How many tines did they shoot at 

you? 
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A About seven shots were fired at me. Only two hit me. 

Q . Will you look at Exhibit 247 for identification and 
tell what that is. 

A This is ny picture. 

Q Does that shew your two wounds? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let me see the one you have. 

There being no objection, it is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 247 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this, please. 

(Picture of well was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 248 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Exhibit 248 for 

identification and state what it is? 

A This is the well. 

Q You mean the second well to which your group of 300 

men was taken? 

A Yes, sir; that very well. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer this Exhibit 248 in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 248 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Since the day that your second 

group of 300 men were taken to the second well in Pusil have 
you ever seen any one of those men alive? 

A No more. 
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Q Did you have occasion to return to that well four days 

later? 

A After four days I returned to my family before going 

to the well. 

Q Did you go to the well? 

A Yes, sir. I went to the well, 

Q What did you find there? 

A Dead bodies, 

Q Were they men or wero they women and children? 

A They were also women. 

Q When you wont back to the Barrio Pusil were some of 

the women from the Barrie missing? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q How many? 

A I cannot tell exactly how many, but there were many 

women and children missing. 

Q Have you ever seen then alive since that day? 

A No more, I didn't see any, 

Q In the group of Japanese which took you to the well 

that morning were there any officers? 

A I cannot tell exactly, but there were officers. 

Q Where were the bodies you saw when you returned to 

the well four days later? In the well or around the well? 

A Inside the well. 

CAPTAIN PACE» You may inquire. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
1:30 of this afternoon. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 1330 o'clock, 

29 October 19^50 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 

hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The first order of business this 
afternoon will be the consideration of the affidavit of 
Shiyoku Koh who was for a time in charge of the internees 
and prisoners of war, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Or did we say tomorrow morning? 
CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then we will defer this until 
tomorrow morning. 

MAJOR KERR: Sirs, all the members of the Commission 
are present, the Accused and his Defense Counsel are present, 
and the Prosecution will proceed. 

VICTOR MANQUIAT 

the witness on the stand at the time of recess, having been 
previously duly sworn, was further examined and testified 
as follows through Interpreter Rodas: 

MAJOR KERR: You will remind the witness that he is 
still under oath, 

(Interpreter so cautions the witness) 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) I show you this map, Exhibit 243, 

and ask you to point out the town of Lipa. 

A (Witness indicating town of Lipa on Exhibit 243.) 

o It is true, is it not, that through Lipa passes the 

only road that leads from Batangas to the north? 

A I do not know. 
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Q We 11, showing you Exhibit 243, is this Batangas down 

here? 

A Yes, it is Batangas. 

Q And the only road that leads north at all from 

Batangas goes through Lipa, does it not? 

A I do not know, 

Q You do know, however, that there is a road leading 

up through Lipa from the south through to the north* 7 
A What I know is that there is a road from Batangas 

going to Manila which passes Lipa, 

Q Yes. And that road during this period in January 

and February, 1945 was used considerably by the Japanese 
forces, was it not? 

A I do not know, 

Q Didn't you see Japanese military vehicles passing 

through Lipa on that road? 

A Yes. I see trucks, military trucks of the Japanese 

passing going to Manila, 

Q And you saw many trucks with Japanese soldiers also? 

A Yes, I saw. 

Q And is it not true that in the vicinity of Lipa there 

were frequent night attacks by guerrillas on the Japanese 
forces going up that road? 

A I do not know about that. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, at this time the Defense wishes 
to ask a number of questions on guerrilla activities in¬ 
cluding one which was ruled out this morning. In other 
words, sir, we are asking the Commission to reverse its 
ruling. Our reason is simply this: 
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V/e feel that this natter is material to the issues, 
to.the charges of the Batangas activities. The charge in 
this case charges the Accused with having failed to discharge 
his duty to control his troops. 

In so far as this Accused is concerned, going to the 
gravamen of that charge, wc feel it is important to throw 
light and to explain some of these occurrences. It is a 
well-known psychological phenomenon that when a soldier or 
group of soldiers finds that their companions and fellow 
soldiers have been killed and in many cases mutilated, their 
reaction is difficult if not impossible to control. And it 
goes to the very basic element, sir, of thi3 charge. 

Therefore I ask at this time to be permitted to examine 
this witness and to have the Defense examine future witnesses 
on this subject of guerrilla activities. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecution 

takes the position that all consideration of guerrilla acti¬ 
vities is irrelevant; that no matter what the guerrilla 
activities nay have been in a particular area they could not 
possibly justify or explain or serve as a defense against the 
charge concerning the gross atrocities, the massacre of men, 
women and children. 

Nov/, sir, if we are to be required to go into the 
entire subject of guerrilla activities in the Philippine 
Islands we shall have embarked upon a nost extensive enter¬ 
prise, and I submit that it would unduly and unnecessarily 
and unjustifiably extend the period of the trial. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission v/ill withdraw for 
deliberation. 
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(Whereupon the members of the Commission retired for 
executive session.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

During the presentation of the case by the Defense 
the Commission is willing to entertain and consider a limited 
amount of testimony regarding guerrilla activities for the 
sole reason of determining more clearly the situation behind 
the Japanese lines. However, the Commission cannot accept 
such activities as justification of acts of cruelty. Since 
counsel will have a sufficient opportunity to develop this 
phase of the Defense by his own witnesses and since this 
witness is not the best source of the information, the ob¬ 
jection of the Prosecution is sustained, 

Q (By Captain Reel) When you were taken to this well 

that you have described was that during the daytime or was 
it at night? 

A Daytime, 

Q Can you tell us the diameter of this well that you 

have described? 

A Yes, I can tell. 

Q And what was it? 

A More than a meter in diameter. 

Q Do you mean that it was just a little bit more than 

a meter or that it was two, three or four meters 9 
t I cannot say. I cannot tell. 

Q Was it as wide as one and one-half meters? 

A I cannot tell right now, 

Q You have told us that you knew it was more than a 

meter. Try to describe Just a little more precisely what 
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you moan when you say "more than a meter", 

A I cannot tell right now, 

Q Will you show us with your hands? 

A No, I cannot, 

CAPTAIN REEL: That’s all. 

(Fitness excused) 
MABILING BRICCIO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn through Interpreter Rodas, was examined and 
testified through the Interpreter as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Briccio, Mabiling. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Lipa, Batangas. 

Q Where did you live on February 21, 194-5? 

A In Lipa. 

Q Is that in the town of Lipa? 

A Yes. 

Q What happened on the afternoon of February 21? 

A Fe are in a big house and we were playing poker. 

At about 4 o'clock in the afternoon, many Japanese came. 

They had bolos and bayonets with them, and they had also 
guns, many guns, and we were asked to get down one by one 
and we were all tied. We were asked to go to a big house. 

Q Where was the big house? 

A Inside the town. We were asked to get inside the 
apartment downstairs. V'hen we were inside the apartment 
downstairs, they did not remove the rope that tied our hands. 
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Q How many people were there? 

A About 700. 

Q Were they all tied? 

A Yes, all of them. 

Q How long did you stay at this house? 

A Until 7 o'clock that night. 

Q What happened then? 

A They untied us at about 7 o'clock at night, and they 
told us to go upstairs one by one. Then as soon as we 
reached upstairs, they told us to look at a big bulb. 

Q What kind of a bulb? 

A 500 bulb — watts, rather. 

Q An electric bulb? 

A Yes. 

Q Was the bulb lit? 

A (No response) 

Q Was the bulb lighted? 

A Yes, sir, it was lighted. 

Q What else did you see there? 

A They told us to look at that lighted bulb, and there 
was one Filipino on this (indicating) side of the stairs, 
and when the right hand is raised he was brought to the 
room; and if the hand is not raised, then we were brought 
down in the garden. 

Q Just a moment. Were you men one by one led past this 
light? 

A Yes. 

Q As you were led by, was thore a man sitting by the 
light who looked at you? 
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A Yes. 

Q V/as he the man who raised either his right or his left 
hand when the men passed by? 

A If he recognizes a man, he raises his hand; and if 
not, no. 

Q v'hat happened to the men who passed this hooded 
figure and he raised his hand? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we object to the question. There 
has been no testimony that this figure was hooded. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I will withdraw the question and 
establish that definitely, if it isn't in the record. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Pace) How was the man dressed who was 
sitting under the light? 

A He is not seated; he was standing. 

Q How was he dressed? 

A His face is covered with a mask. 

Q Did he raise his hand when you passed him? 

A I did not see, because my back was turned to him. 

Q Were the men divided into two groups? 

A When the man raised his right hand, those men were 
taken into the cellar of the house; and when not, the men 
were led to the garden. 

Q Were you led to the garden or to the cellar? 

A In the garden. 

Q Out of those 700 men who were taken there, how many 

were led to the garden with you? 

A Maybe we were around 300. 

Q About how many men were taken to the cellar? 
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A Maybe 400. 

Q r 'hat happened to those of you who wore taken to the 
garden? 

A We were hanged. We were hanged by three Captains, 
Japanese Captains, and aided by his soldiers who were 
watching us. 

Q How did they hang you? 

A They said they were beating up the bad ones and they 
are leaving the good ones behind. 

Q Which group were you in, the good ones or the bad 
ones? 

A I knew that I was with the good group, because they 
called us to a meeting. 

Q What happened to the group that were left behind in 
the cellar? 

A I did not know anything about them anymore. 

Q Have you ever seen any one of those 400 men who 

were left behind in that cellar, alive, since that night? 

A No, none. 

Q Have you ever talked to anybody since that date 
who has ever seen one of those men alive? 

A No, I did not see anyone of the 400 anymore. 

Q What happened to you after you left the garden? 

A I went home. 

Q What time was it when you went home? 

A 11 o'clock at night. 

Q when did you see the Japanese again? 

A On February 22. 

Q That is the following day? 
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A The next day. 

Q What time did you see the Japanese? 

A Maybe around 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q What happened to you? 

A I went to my brother, and I was asking for something. 

When I reached there, his house, he was not there. I was 
waiting for him, because he was going to come and the 
children ran and they cried, "There are Japanese 1 There 
are Japanese!" 

Q What time was this? 

A Between 4:15 and 4:20 in the afternoon. I did not 

mind them, because I thought they were children playing. 

Q Did the Japanese pick you up on the 22nd? 

A Yes. That afternoon when I peek out of the window, 

I saw some Japanese with guns pointed at me, and they told 
me not to run. 

Q Where did they take you? 

A In the garrison. 

Q What garrison is that? 

A Japanese garrison. 

Q In Lipa? 

A In Lipa. 

Q What happened to you after you got to the Japanese 

garrison? 

A v'hen I arrived there, I saw — we were 60 together 
taken there, and we also saw that there were many people 
there who were caught before us. 

Q How many people altogether were at the garrison? 

A About 600. 
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Q What happened there at the garrison that night? 
f When we were there that night, we were all tied very 
tightly. 

Q Yes? 

A At 11 o'clock at hight we were taken, six by six. 

Q Where were you taken? 

A We were brought at the bock of the garrison, near 
the bamboo trees. 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 249 
for identification.) 

Q Will you look at Exhibit 249 for identification and 
state whether or not that is a photograph of the bamboo' 
trees back of the garrison to which you were taken? 

A Yes, it is. 

Q Is that you in the picture? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

THE INTERPRETER: "Yes." 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer this exhibit in evidence, sir. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 249 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) How many people were taken to 

the bamboo trees? 

A We were 17 groups of 6 people, 6 people each. 

Q How many groups were taken ahead of you? 

A If it is not 10, it is 11. 

Q Do you know what happened to those people? 

A Yes. 
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Q ''/hat happened to them? 

A One group of six each is taken one by one, and they 
were taken at our backs, and when they are taken to our 
backs the Captain shouts, and after the Captain shouts, we 
hear screams of the Filipinos, They said, "It hurts! It 
hurts!" 

Q And there were 10 or 11 groups of Filipinos, six in 
a group, taken around where you couldn't see them, and in 
each case did you hear those screams and shouts? 

A Yes, I heard, 

Q What happened then? 

A After I heard the shouts of the Filipinos, there was 

a Japanese who shouted in front of the garrison. The 
soldiers ran in front of the garrison when they heard this 
shout. V/hen they arrive at the garrison where that 
Japanese shouted, the Japanese who wont there made their 
guns ready, h8d their guns ready to fire. While they were 
there, the Japanese who ran to this man who shouted, took 
advantage of trying to remove the ropes that tied my 
hands and successfully; I was able to untie myself and 
broke my way in the canal. Then I crept and tried to get 
farther and farther away. 

Q You were successful in escaping from the bamboo 

grove, located back of the Japanese garrison, is that 
right? 

A Yes. 

Q Before you escaped, 10 or 11 groups of six each 


were taken away, is that right? 
A Yes. 
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Q And it was then that the Japanese left the scene, 
after some other Japanese had yelled something, is that 
right? 

A Yes, 
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Q Were these people who were taken to the bamboo grove 

civilians? 

A Yes, they are civilians. 

Q When you escaped on the night of February 22nd 

where did you go? 

A I went home. 

Q Were you at your home on February 24, 1945? 

A Yes, I was. 

Q What happened on February 24th? 

A The Mayor of Lipa told us to go away. 

Q v'ho was the Mayor of Lipa? 

A Dominador Luz. 

Q Where did he tell you to go? 

A He asked the policemen to go around and tell us to 

go to the municipal building, and when we arrived —. We 
all went to the municipal building, and when we arrived 
there he told us to get away. 

Q Where did he tell you to go? 

A He didn’t tell us where to go, but he just said, 

•'Get awayl" 

Q Where did you go? 

A I went home first and prepared all my belongings 

that I could carry preparatory to going away. 

C/PT/IN P/CE: Wait a minute. Interpret what he 
just said and then we will start over again. 

INTERPRETER ROD/S; Pardon? 

C/PT/IN P/CE: Interpret what he was just saying. 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) My companions went 

ahead and I was left in the house to get some rice. 
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Q (By Captain Pace) Did you see the Japanese on 
February 24th? If so, where did they take you? 

A Yes, I saw. 

Q Where did they take you? 

A They got me from my home. He was with a Filipino — 
Filipino and Japanese. One of them told me to go away, 
and the Filipino said if I will go away I will be killed. 

Q Where did the Japanese take you? 

A He brought me to church. 

Q Is that the Lipa Cathedral? 

A Church of Lipa. 

Q How many other people were taken to the church at 
Lipa? 

A When I arrived there there were already many people 
inside, and once you are taken there you are tied very 
tightly. 

Q How many men were there? 

A Maybe around 500. 

Q How many women and children? 

A Children were around 50, and women, old and young, 
were around 200. 

Q Where were the men put? 

A At first the men were inside the church. 

Q Where v/ere they taken then? 

A When the women v/ere taken in we were asked to go 

out and we wore led to the grounds. 

Q You mean the churchyard? 

A Yes, the churchyard. 

Q How many men were in the churchyard? 
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A All of the nen were led there. 

Q How many men? 

A Around 500. 

Q What time were the men taken to the churchyard? 

A We were caught about nine o'clock in the morning 
and we were taken to the grounds about twelve o'clock. 

Q Hov/ long did you stay in the grounds of the church¬ 

yard? 

A We were there until one o'clock. That was the time 
when I escaped. Until one o'clock midnight. 

Q That would be one o'clock in the morning of February 
25 th? 

A Nine o'clock in the morning v/hen I was apprehended, 
caught. 

Q You were in the churchyard at 12;00 noon, February 
24th, with 500 men, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q How long were you there before you were molested by 
the Japanese? 

A Four o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q V/hat did the Japanese do at four o'clock in the 

afternoon? 

A On four o'clock in the afternoon Japanese came with 
fixed bayonets and they pierced us with their bayonets 
because we were sitting then, and they wanted us to stand. 
Q What did they do to you with their bayonets? 

A I v/as pierced by the Japanese bayonet. 

Q Did they bayonet everybody in the churchyard? 

A All those that were sitting down, and they were 
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able to reach, they bayoneted, but those who were already 
standing, they were not. 

Q What did they do to those who were standing? 

A We were lined up one after the other in lines of 

two. 

Q What happened then? 

A At about seven o'clock at night more Filipinos came. 
We don't know where they came from. And then trucks came, 
and when the trucks came they picked up some Filipinos 
and they loaded them into the trucks. 

Q Were they live Filipinos or dead Filipinos? 

A Alive. They were alive Filipinos who were loaded 
in the trucks. 

Q How many Filipinos were bayoneted in the churchyard? 
A I cannot tell how many. 

Q Hov; many were taken away from the churchyard? 

A I cannot tell, because it was night tine. 

Q How many truckloads were taken? 

A If it is not seven, it's eight. 

Q Hov/ many people did they put on each truck? 

A It is between 30 and 40. It all depends on the 
size of the truck. 

Q Were you taken? 

A No. 

Q Do you know of anybody else who was not taken who 
v/as in the churchyard? 

A After I escaped, I don't know, because I have not 
seen then since then. 

Q Have you ever seen the people who were put on the 
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trucks alive since the day they were put on those trucks? 
A No. 

Q Do you know of anyone else who has ever seen those 
people since that day? 

A No. 

Q They were residents of Lipa, were they? 

A Most of then were from the barrio. 

Q And have you been in the municipality of Lipa since 

that day? 

A From that time I escape I went to Lipa on May 16th. 
Q Since then have you been in Lipa? 

A Yes. 

Q You have never seen those people since, is that 
right? 

A I have not seen any one of those people I knew. ^ 
CAPTAIN PACE! You may inquire. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 
Proceed. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Nov/, you have told us about 
this man v/ho v/as wearing a hood. Was he a Filipino? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Yes, 

Q And he was selecting which men would go to the 
garden and which men would go to the cellar, is that 
correct? 

A Yes. 
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Q Now, you said that when he recognized the nan he 
raised his hand, I believe? 

A He raises his hand for every person he wants placed 
in the roon. 

Q Well, what did you mean v/hen you said on direct 
exanination, "when he recognized the nan"? 

A The one he knows and the ones he wants to — he 
chooses, he leads him to the roon. 

Q We11, do you know what basis he was using to choose 
these men? 

A No. 

Q Now, you stated on direct exanination that you were 
taken to the garden and "hanged" there? 

A Not "hanged," but he tied ny hands very tight. 

Q You nean that your hands were tied behind your back 

in the garden? 

A When we were in the garden already, we were not 
tied any nore. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, I an 
simply trying to check up on an interpretation. The 
Interpreter stated that the witness said he was hanged, 
which was obviously ludicrous. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Apparently it is a misunderstand¬ 
ing in translation. The Commission would like to have the 
point cleared, exactly what was meant. 

Ci'J’TAIN SANDBERG: I would like to ask the Inter¬ 
preter what the witness said, when he said he was "hanged", 
on direct exanination. 

THE INTERPRETER: The witness used one word -- he 
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said "maigting," because in Tagalog, by "bitin," we mean 
"hang." 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Hanged by the neck? 

THE INTERPRETER: Yes, but he say he said in Tagalog, 
"mahigpit," which I mistook for "bitin," which means "hang." 
But now he says — in fact, he reminded me when he came in 
that what he was telling was — 

THE WITNESS: "Maigting.» 

THE INTERPRETER: Which means the hands tied together 
very tightly. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I see. 

Well, now I just understood the witness to testify 
that his hands were not tied in the garden. Will you ask 
him whether they were tied in the garden, or if they were 
not? 

(Whereupon the Interpreter translated to the witness 
in Tagalog." 

THE INTERPRETER: "No. When I was in the garden my 
hands were not tied." 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Nov/, frankly, if the Commission 
please, I am completely at sea. The Interpreter just 
stated that on direct examination he said something that 
might have been "hanged by the neck," but on closer exa¬ 
mination it means his hands are tied, and now — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I believe that point is clear. 

The v/itness meant his hands were tied, but it is not 
clear when they were untied. He just testified that in 
the garden his hands were not tied. The Commission .is 
also unclear, and you can attempt to clear it up. 
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Q (By Captain Sandberg) When you were taken into the 
garden, were you assembled there? 

A Yes, we were assembled there. 

Q Did you say on direct examination that you were 
assembled in the garden? 

A Only us who were called to a meeting were assembled 
together. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERGs If the Commission please, I be¬ 
lieve that it is a misinterpretation of the word "assemble.” 
At least, that is the indication we got from a person who 
speaks Tagalog in the audience. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Nov/, at this meeting, what did 
the Japanese tell you? 

A They said that they were selecting the good ones and 
the bad ones; the good ones, they will allow them free, 
and for them to go home, and the bad ones would be taken. 

Q And they told you that you v/ere one of the good 
ones, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Nov/, did they tell you what they meant by a "good" 
Filipino, as distinguished from a "bad" Filipino? 

A No, they did not tell me what a good Filipino is, 
and a bad one. 

Q Did they use the word "guerrilla" at any time? 

A No, they did not use. 

Q Now, who conducted the meeting? 

A A Japanese captain. 

Q And did he speak in Japanese? 

A He spoke in Japanese v/ith a Tagalog interpreter. 
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Q Now, did he say anything in addition to the fact 
that the "good" Filipinos would be permitted to go hone? 

A The only thing he said is that all good Filipinos 
will be sent to theJr hones. 

Q Now, coning to the 24th of February, when you were 
in the church, you testified that the Japanese bayoneted 
sone of the Filipinos who were sitting, is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q And they didn’t bayonet any of the Filipinos who were 

standing, is that also correct? 

A Yes. 

Q \7as the purpose of the bayoneting, as you described, 
simply to indicate to you to stand up? 

I will rephrase that. 

Did the Japanese use their bayonets in order to in¬ 
dicate to the people who were sitting down that they 
wanted then to stand up? 

A I do not know. 

Q Now, v/ere you pricked by a bayonet? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, can you tell us the names of the people who 
v/ere put on the truck? 

A I do not remember. 

Q You can't remember the name of even one of the 
people who was put on the truck? 

A One only. 

Q Only one? 

A One only. 

Q Now, you testified on direct examination that you 
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had never seen any of the people who were put on the truck 
alive again. 

A I have never seen then, 

Q Was it dark when they were put on the truck? 

A Dark. 

Q If you only know the nano of one of the people v/ho 
were put on the truck, how can you say that you have never 
seen any of then alive? 

A I do not see. I have not seen anyone, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Eusebio Linatoc. 

( EUSEBIO LINATOC 

called qs a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Rodas: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

MAJOR KERR: Tell the witness to sit down and speak 

loudly and talk to the Commission. 

(Witness so instructed by the Interpreter) 

Q (By Captain Pace) What is your name, please? 

A Eusebio Linatoc. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I wonder if the Interpreter could sit 
over here (indicating near witness stand). He was bayoneted 
through the throat and his voice is affected. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Where do you live? 

A In Antipolo, Lipa, Batangas, 

Q Hov; do you spell Antipolo? 

A A-n-t-i-p-o-l-o. 

Q Is that about two kilometers south of Lipa? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you live there on the 27th of February, 1945? 

A In the morning at about 6:00 o'clock I was there at 

home. 

Q What did you see in the morning at about 6:00 o'clock? 

A The people from Aniloa were going to the town accomp¬ 

anied by the Japanese. 

Q How do you spell Aniloa? 

A A-n-i-l-o-a. 

Q Is that about two kilometers south of Anipolo? 
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A Yes. 

Q How nany people from Aniloa did you see go through 

Antipolo? 

A I cannot give the exact number but there were so many 

— very many. 

Q Approximately how many? 

A Maybe they were around 700. 

0 This hapnened after 6:00 o'clock. Did anything hapoen 

to you later in the morning? 

A Nothing else, but we wore asked by the Japanese to go 

to town — 

Q What town** 

A About 7:00 o'clock. 

Q What town were you asked to go to? 

A We were asked to go to the town, but we didn't reach 

the town. As soon as we reached the seminary we were asked 
to get inside by the Japanese. 

Q To what town were you asked to go? 

A In Lipa. 

Q Who was asked to go to Lipa? The men of Antipolo? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you start to Lipa? 

A We were not able to reach the town of Lipa. 

Q Did you leave Antipolo to go to Lipa? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you proceed down the same road that you had seen 

the 700 men from Aniloa take an hour earlier? 

Yes. 

How close to Lipa did you get? 


A 

Q 
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A Maybe about one-fourth nile. 

Q How many men of /'ntipolo reached that point? 

A When we reached the seminary and were asked to get 

inside we were given numbers, and my number was 406. 

Q Of what seminary are you speaking? 

A Minar Seminary. 

CAPT/IN PACE: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph of ruins of Minor 
reminary was narked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 250 for identifi¬ 
cation. ) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Is the Exhibit 250 a picture of 

the ruins of Minor Seminary? 

A Yes,. 

Cl PT/IN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 250 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and so 
marked.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) When you passed through the gate 

of Minar Seminary you testified that you had received a 
number. What was that number? 

A 406. 

Q Does that mean that 405 non from /ntipolo had gone 

through that gate ahead of you? 

A Yes. 

Q /nd did each man receive a number? 

A Yes. 

Q And after you received the number 406 did some more 

people come in behind you? 
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A Many more. 

Q How many men do you think then arrived at Menor 

Seminary? 

A Do you want to know if it is only men from Antipolo 

or from Aniloa? 

Q Antipolo, 

A When I saw the number of my uncle it was already more 

than 500 , 

Q And he was from Antipolo, too? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see any of the men from Aniloa, any of the 

700 men from there at the seminary when you got there? 

A Yes. 

Q How many of them were there? 

A Maybe more than 80. 

Q There were 80 there out of the 700 which you had seen 

earlier; is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q What happened after you reached the seminary and 

were given your number? 

A We were grouped by twenties; then were given ciga¬ 

rettes. 

q Were the groups selected numerically, the 1 through 

20 made the first group and 21 through 40 the second group, 
and so on? 

A Yes. 

Q And before anything happened to your group wore the 

remaining men fro^ Aniloa taken from the seminary in groups 
of 20? 
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A Yes. 

Q And then did they start taking your people away in 

groups of 20? 

A Yes • 

Q And what time v">s it by the time they reached your 

group? 

A Maybe it is about 11:00 o'clock. 

Q 11:00 o'clock in the morning? 

A In the morning. 

Q what happened to you at 11:00 o'clock then? 

A We were to be taken to the town, but we didn't reach 

the town. We passed by a house which is empty. We wore 
taken inside the house and when we were all inside the 
Japanese closed the doors and the windows. 

Q Yes. 

A When we were already locked inside they opened the 

door again, and many Japanese went in and we were all tied. 

Q Yes. 

A When we were all tied we were taken ne^r the back of 

the river and there w.- were asked to kneel. 

Q How far did you go from Minar Soninary until you 

were taken into this house? 

A Moy^c around 800 meters. 

Q And is this second house you were taken to just south 

of the town of Lipa? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you searched after you went into this house? 

A When wc were tied we wore searched, 

Q Did they take your valuables? 
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/> Yes. 

Q And then did they start taking your people away in 

groups of 20? 

A Yes • 

Q And what time v">s it by the time they reached your 

group? 

A Maybe it is about 11:00 o'clock. 

Q 11:00 o'clock in the morning? 

A In the morning. 

Q ^hat happened to you at 11:00 o'clock then? 

A We were to be taken to the town, but we didn't reach 

the town. We passed by a house which is empty. We were 
taken inside the house and when we were all inside the 
Japanese closed the doors and the windows. 

Q Yes. 

A When we were already locked inside they opened the 

door again, and many Japanese went in and we were all tied. 

Q Yes. 

A When we were all tied we were taken ne^r the back of 

the river and there we were asked to kneel. 

Q How far did you go from Minar Seminary until you 

were taken into this house? 

A Moytye around 800 meters. 

Q And is this second house you were taken to just south 

of the town of Lipa? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you searched after you went into this house? 

A When we were tied we were searched. 

q Did they take your valuables? 
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h Yes. 

Q Then you said you were taken to the river. How far 

is that from the Antipolo-Lipa road? 

/ Maybe around 800 meters. 

Q East of the road? 

INTERPRETER ROD/S: I beg your pardon? 

C/.PT/IN PACE: East of the road? 

A Yes. 

C/PT/IN P/.CE: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph of house referred 
to was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 251 for identi¬ 
fication. ) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Is Exhibit 251 for identification 

the house where you were taken and where your hands were 
tied? 

A In this house we were asked to kneel. 

Q This is the house you were taken to after your hands 

were tied? 

A Yes. 

Q Is this house at the bank of the river? 

A Yes. 

C/PT/IN P/CE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 251 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did all twenty of you kneel there? 

A Yes. 

Q What happened after you kneeled? 

A We were taken two by two. 
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Q Where were you taken? 

A To the Japanese vrtio kill people. 

Q How far were they from where you were kneeling? 

A Maybe about 20 meters. 

Q What happened when you were taken there? 

A To the Japanese? 

Q What happened to you when you were taken to where the 

Japanese were? 

A We were pushed in the middle — towards the middle of 
twelve Japanese. 

Q Yes. 

A And we were bayoneted. 

Q Two at a tine? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you bayoneted? 

A Yes, 

Q Will you describe the place? 

A On my thigh; at ny back; on ny hands; on ny legs; on 

ny neck, and at the nape of ny neck. 

Q Did the bayonet go clear through your neck? 

A No. It did not go through. 

Q Is the bayonet wound in your neck the reason you are 

unable to talk loudly? 

A Yes. 

Q How many bayonet wounds did you receive? 

A I did not count because I shudder whenever I remember. 

Q How many scars do you have today? 

A I did not count. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this for identification, please. 
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(Photograph of witness shewing 
bayonet wounds was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 252 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Exhibit 252 for 

identification and state if that correctly shows the number 
of bayonet wounds you have in the back, 

A (No response). 

Q How many? 

A Fifteen. 

Q Does this picture correctly show the way the back of 

your body looks? 

A Yes, 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No, 252 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 
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(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 253 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Does Exhibit 253 for identifica¬ 

tion correctly show the wounds that you have on the front 
of your body? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

253 for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) How many wounds did that picture 
show on the front of your body? 

A Two. 

Q What happened to you after you received the bayonet 
wounds? 

A I did not say anything else. I pretended to be dead. 
Q When the Japanese bayoneted you, what happened to 
you after you were bayoneted? 

A They left me. 

Q On top of the bank, or did you fall down the bank? 

A Down. 

Q When did you regain consciousness? 

A I never lost consciousness. 

Q What did you see when you got to the bottom of the 
bank? Anything? 

A Dead people. 

Q /pproximately how many dead people were down there? 

A So many. 
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Q About how many? 

A When I left, maybe it is 1000. 

Q Did you see people there from Aniloa? 

A Alive? 

Q No; dead. 

A No. 

Q Were all the people you saw from Antipolo? 

A From Aniloa and from Antipolo. 

Q The people you saw dead were from both Aniloa and 
Antipolo? 

A Yes. 

Q v. r ere they in the two groups which you have referred 
to earlier, one the group of 700 people from Aniloa and 
the group of over 406 from Antipolo? 

A Yes. 

Q How were they wounded, do you know? 

A I did not see. 

Q Were they all dead? 

A Yes. 

Q Did they have blood on them? 

A I did not see. 

Q Did you see any blood on the dead people? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know if anybody survived from Aniloa? 

A Yes. 

Q How many? 

A One. 

Q One out of the 700? 

A Yes. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we wish to point out at this 
time that the questions that are being asked relative to 
numbers have no basis in the testimony. The witness never 
testified that there were 700; the witness testified there 
were many, and when pressed for a figure said maybe 700. 

We believe it is misleading for a question to assume there 
has been any definite figure in the answer. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is a sound objection. The 
Prosecution is cautioned to make the point clear. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I beg your pardon, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection by Counsel is sound, 
and the witness has been most indefinite about the numbers 
and did make it very clear it was an estimate, and Prosecu¬ 
tion should be governed accordingly. 

Q (By Captain Pace) 1tr ere all these people you have 
spoken of, except the Japanese, civilians? 

A Civilians. 

Q How many people from Antipolo survived? 

A 13. 

THE WITNESS: 3. 

THE INTERPRETER: Only 3; correction. 

Q (By Captain Pace) You are one of the three, right? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Yes. 

Q What happened to the other two? 

A They are alive. 

Q Were they wounded? 

A Yes. 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 254 
for identification.) 
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Q (By Captain Pace) Does Exhibit 254- for identifica¬ 

tion — is that a picture you recognize? 

A Yes. 

Q What is it? 

A This is the place where we were killed — this is 

the place of the killing, and this is the person that has 
been saved. His name is Santo Batista. 

Q Was this survivor standing there, standing approxi¬ 

mately where you were when you were bayoneted? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 254 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 255 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) What does Exhibit 255 for identi¬ 
fication show? 

A These are the skulls of the persons who were killed 
and v/ho were our companions. 

Q Is that all of them, or Just part of them? 

A This is not all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 255 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately 10 minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 
Proceed. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Just one or two questions. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) '"ere you a guerrilla? 

A (Through the Interpreter) No. 

Q Do you know whether any of the others were guerrillas? 

A No. 

Q You don•t know? 

A I don't know. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much • 


(Witness excused) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Ciprittfio Rodelas. 

CIPRIANO RODELAS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Rodas, was examined 
and testified through the Interpreter as follows: 

Q DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) What is your name? 

A Cpriano Rodelas. 

Q Where do you live? 

A In the barrio of Lodlod. 

Q How do you spell that? 

A L-o-d-l-o-d. 

Q Is Lodlod about three kilometers southwest of Lipa? 
A Yes. 

Q Did you live at Lodlod on 28 February 1945? 

A Yes. 

Q Where did you go on the morning of 28 February? 

A I did not go anywhere. I stayed at home. 

Q Did you stay home all day on the 28th of February? 

A No. 

Q Where did you go on the 28th of February? 

A The Japanese told us to go home because we' jrere. 

going to be given passes. 

Q Where did you go to get the passes? 

A In the town. 

Q What town? 

A Lipa. 

Q What tine did you go to Lipa? 

A About 7 o'clock in the morning. 
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Q Ho?/ many people fror.i Lodlod went to Lipa? 

A About 400 people. 

Q Were they all nc.le civilians? 

A Yes. 

Q Were they all males in Lodlod? 

A Not all of then are from Lodlod. Some of then were 
evacuees. 

Q Did all the males in Lodlod on that day go to Lipa 
at the sane tine you did? 

A Yes. 

Q Describe v/here the 400 people went. 

A When we were on our way v/e reach the Church of 
Divine Love, and that is about in the western part of the 
town. 

Q What is the name of the church? 

A Divine Amour or Divine Love. 

Q What happened after you reached there? 

A We were asked to line up two by two. 

Q Yes. 

A And v/e were given numbers. 

Q What was your number? 

A 136. 

Q What happened after everybody had received numbers? 

A After v/e were all given numbers we were asked to 
walk towards the seminary. 

Q What seminary? 

A Seminary for the Fathers. 

Q And after you got there what happened? 

A We v/e re asked to sit down on the floor. 
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Q Yes. 

A And while we were sitting on the floor the numbers 

were crlled from 1 to 20 end so on. We were going to be — 
They told us that we were going to be returned to the 
town, and that is the place where we are going to be 
given the pass. 

Q Is this seminary of which you speak the Minar 

Seminary, located just south of Lipa on the Rosario Road? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know what day the residents of Antipolo and 

Aniloa were taken to the Minar '"eminary? 

A No, I do not know. 

Q Do you know if they were taken there? 

A No. 

Q Were they there the same day you were? 

A They were not there. 

Q All right. Did they start taking people from the 

seminary? 

A Yes. 

Q In groups of 20? 

A Yes. 

Q Ho% many people from Lodlod were in the seminary 

at the time this started? 

A Maybe 400. 

Q V'hat time did they take your group? 

A Maybe about 10:30. 

Q All right, tf'hat happened after you were taken? 

A We were lined up towards the town. 

Q Yes. 
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A V/e were taken towards the town and after reaching 
an enpty and dilapidated house on the road we were stopped 
by the two Japanese who were with us. 

Q These two Japanese soldiers had tr.ken you from the 
seninary; is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q What did the Japanese 11. P. do when he stopped you? 

A V/e were asked to go to the side, because they say 
there are airplanes. 

Q What happened then? 

A Y/e were on the side of the river bank. V/hen we were 

asked to go to the side the Japanese told us to get inside 
the apartnent downstairs of the house. 

Q Where is this house? 

A It is on the end of the road to Lipa. 

Q What happened there? 

A Where? 

Q In the house. 

A Y/e were tied. 

Q What happened then? 

A After v/e were tied v/e were then led to near the 
river bank. 

Q What happened there? 

A V/e were then asked — . Upon reaching the river bank 
v/e were then asked to go down two by two. 

Q Is this river bank the one about one kiloneter south¬ 
east of Lipa? 

A Yes, down south of Lipa. 

Q What happened after you were at the river bank? 
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A We were bayoneted. 

Q How nany at r. tine? 

A We v/ere brought two r.t r. tine and two, together, at 
a tine, were bayoneted. 

Q Describe hov; they bayoneted you. 

A When I reached the place where the Japanese who 
bayonet us was I was right away bayoneted. 

Q Hov; nany tines? 

A Once. 

Q How nany Japanese soldiers bayoneted you? 

A One. 

Q Where was that? 

A Near the river bank. 

Q Where did the bayonet enter your body? 

A On ny left back. On the back side of ny back. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph of witness showing 
wound v;as narked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 256 for identification 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Prosecution 

Exhibit No. 256 for identification and tell what it is? 

A This is ny picture. 

Q Is the nark on your body where you were bayoneted? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 256 
for identification was received 
in evidence and so narked.) 

Q (Ey Captain Pace) What happened after they stuck 
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a br.yonet in you? 

INTERPBETER RODASs I beg your pardon? 

CAPTAIN PACE: "What happened r.fter they stuck p. 
bp.yonet in you?" 

A I didn't know anything nore, because I fainted. 

Q (By Captain Pace) When did you regain conscious¬ 
ness? 

A After awhile I regained consciousness. 

Q What did you see then? 

A I saw nany scars of the dead. 

Q Did you see the dead bodies of the people who had 
left Lodlod with you? 

A Yes. 
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Q V'ero there Japanese still there? 

A Yes, they were still there. 

Q What happened then? 

A There were still Japanese there who threw stones at 
those who are still alive — or who wore still alive, 

C/.PT/IN PACE: (To the Interpreter) You are sure 
it was "throwing stones"? 

(Translated to the witness) 

TKE INTERPRETER: "They were throwing stones at us." 
Q (By Captain Pace) What happened then? 

A (Through the Interpreter) After a while, why, I 
felt my hands were numb, and then a dead body fell on my 
feet, and I tried to wiggle my feet away from it. After 
hitting many times, my feet were free and my head was up, 
and the tie of my hands I was able to reach with my teeth. 
I bit it hard with my teeth, and after a while the tie on 
my hands was free, and then after that I left. 

Q Were the Japanese still there when you left? 

A There wore none there. Maybe they are out to lunch. 

Q How were the Japanese who bayoneted you dressed? 

A They were dressed in faded khaki, soldiers. 

Q Did they have anything else on? 

A Nothing else, except that. 

Q How about aprons? 

A The only one who kills, is the one who only has a 
covering hero (indicating), an apron. 

Q Now, how many people from Lodlod survived? 

A I am the sixth, I am one of the six. 
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(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 257 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Exhibit 257 for 
identification and tell what that is? 

A This is one of my companions, Francisco Rodelos. 

Q Did he survive the massacre? 

A Yes. 

Q Does this show the wound that he received there? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer this in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is ac¬ 
cepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 257 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

258 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Can you tell me what Exhibit 

258 for identification is? 

A This is one of my companions, one named Magsino. 

Q Does that show a wound that he received on that day? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 258 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Now, out of the 400 people, the 

six of you were all that survived, is that right? 

A Yes. 
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CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS-EXAMINE TION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you remember when the 
Japanese evacuated all the civilians from Lipa? 

A No, I do not remember. 

Q Do you remember that there was such an evacuation 
of all civilians from Lipa? 

A I do not remember. 

Q Did you have a resident's certificate? 

A I left it in my home. 

Q Were you asked by the Japanese to show your resident's 
certificate? 

A No. 

Q Did you know that the way by which the Japanese 

distinguished the guerrillas was by whether or not they 
had a resident's certificate? 

A I do not — they do not ask anything. 

Q Well, you generally kept this resident's certificate 
on your person, didn't you? 

A No, I don't have. 

Q You mean you didn't have a resident's certificate? 

A When? 

Q At the time of this occurrence? 

A No, I did not have a resident's certificate. 

Q ;nd you say that the Japanese at the time of this 

incident didn't ask you whether you had a resident's 
certificate? 

A No, they did not ask. 

Q Were you in fact a guerrilla? 


A 




A I an not a guerrilla. 

Q How long after this occurence did the American 
forces arrive in your town? 

A It is still took quite a long time. 

Q Several days? 

A I do not remember, because at that time I was 

suffering. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Y 0 u had a resident's certificate 

at your home, did you not, in Lodlod? 

A When? 

Q The day you left with the Japanese on February 28. 

A No, I didn't have. 

Q V'ere you told that you were being taken to Lipa to 
get those certificates? 

A No. 

Q What were you being taken to Lipa for? 

A r ’e were going to be given passes so that we can 

work. 

CAPTAIN PACE: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Felix Javier. 

f FELIX JAVIER 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, *as examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Rodas: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Felix Javier. 

Q Yi/here do you live? 

A Suluc. 

Q How do you spell it? 

A S-u-l-u-c. 

Q Are you sure it is S-u-l-u-c, or S-u-l-a-c? 

A S-u-l-u-c. 

Q Y/ill you point it out on Exhibit 243, please? 

A (Witness attempting to locate barrio of Sulac.) 

Q Do you see it? 

A No. 

Q Is the place I am indicating the place you mean? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE; Will the record show that the witness 
indicated the barrio of Sulac, which is about seven kilo¬ 
meters northeast of the town of Lipa? 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you live in Sulac on March 10, 
1945? 

A Yes. 

Q Did the Japanese take you to a house in Sulac at 

about seven o'clock in the morning? 

A Yes, they took. 
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Q How many other men were in this house? 

A Three. 

Q All right. What happened then? 

A We were taken by the Japanese. 

Q Where were you taken? 

A In the eastern part of the house. 

Q Yes. 

A V/e were taken there, and I saw the men were tied. 

Q How many men were tied? 

A Those that were tied were twelve, 

Q Civilians? 

A They were civilians. 

Q Where did they take the 12 of you? 

A In the eastern part of the house. 

Q After you were in the house where did they take you? 
A Near the bank of the river. 

Q What is the name of the river? 

A It is called Water of Sulac. 

Q How close to Sulac is that? 

A Maybe around 30 meters. 

Q What direction? 

A On the right side of Lipa and Santo Tomas. 

Q What did they do to you there? 

A When we arrived there we v/ere chained together, 
three of us. Three of us tied together were placed near 
the bank of the river, three at a time, and after that 
v/e v/ere bayoneted and three of us were bayoneted. And 
after the three fall dov/n the next three will be bayoneted 
and the three will fall down next. 
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Q Were all 12 of you bayoneted? 

INTERPRETER RODAS: I beg your pardon? 

CAPTAIN PACE: "Were all 12 of you bayoneted?" 

A Yes. 

Q (By Captain Pace) How many wounds did you receive? 

A Seven. 

Q Will you stand up with your back toward the 
Commission and lift your shirt up, please? 

A (Witness arises and displays bayonet wounds.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will the record show that the wit¬ 
ness* back on the left side has one, two, three, four, 
five, six scars? 

Q (By Captain Pace) Where is the seventh wound? 

A It is on my left arm. 

Q How many of the 12 people there died as a result of 
the bayonet wounds? 

A We were all 13. I saw 12, and I was the thirteenth. 
Q How many died and how many lived out of the 13? 

A I am the only one who survived, and 12 died. 

Q At the time you were taken to the river by the 
Japanese did you know where your wife was? 

A I know. 

Q Where was she? 

A In the water. 

Q Do you know how she got there? 

A She was washing clothes. 

Q And what has happened to her? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, could we have the foundation 
for this witness' information? If he saw this, that is 






A 


A 


all right; otherwise we object. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I shall withdraw the question if the 
Commission desires. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Pace) After you were bayoneted did you 
find your wife's body in the water? 

A When I came from the place where people were killed 
I went to our neighbor. 

Q Yes. 

A And when I arrived at this house I saw that the place 

where the 12 men came from was burned, and this house con¬ 
tained women and children. 

Q How many women and children? 

A I don’t.know. All that I know is that I heard the 
screams of the children and women. 

Q Where were the Japanese? 

A They were around the house. 

Q What happened then? 

A After the house was set on fire the Japanese left. 

Q Did they leave before the people inside had burned 
to death? 

A There were no more people when the Japanese left. 

All of them were already burned. 

Q Did you see your wife that day? 

A When I went — . When I passed by our house I saw 

blood, because she was bayoneted right there when she 
v/as hanging clothes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will your cross examination be 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Very short. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Were you a guerrilla? 

A No. 

Q Did you help the guerrillas? 

A No, I never helped them. 

Q Do you know whether any of the other people involved 
in this series of events you have described were guerrillas? 
A No, I do not know. 

Q You don't know anything about any guerrilla activi¬ 
ties in that area? 

A No, I do not know. 

Q And you are as sure of that as you are of the other 
things that you have testified here today? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be no more this after¬ 
noon. At the close of the session tomorrow afternoon the 
Commission will recess until 8:30 Monday morning. 

The Commission will now recess until 8:30 tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1635 hours, 8 November 194-5, the trial 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 9 November 194-5*) 
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proceedings 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session,. The 
Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all of the members of the Commission 
are present, the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. We 
will proceed. 

I believe, sir, the first order of procedure this 
morning is the ruling by the Commission on the statement of 
General Koh which was offered in evidence yesterday. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I will ask the Defense if there are 
any statements in this document to which they wish to object 
or to which they wish to invite the special attention of the 
Commission. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the Defense wishes to object to 
the admission of the document. In addition to the grounds 
that are already before the Commission, there are two ob¬ 
jections. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Now, we will pause there. We 
went into that thoroughly yesterday and ruled that there 
would be no further discussion about the general admissi¬ 
bility of the documents, and I remind you of that ruling 
and statement, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, does that ruling go to additional 
objections that may apply to this document and which are 
different from any other documents? We haven't had a 
chance, sir, to — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If there are additional objections 
other than the objection to the documents that are taken in 
the manner prescribed in the rules and regulations governing 
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this Commission, we will of course entertain and consider 
them. 

CAPTAIN REEL; I have two such objections. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN REEL; The first is that there is nothing on 
the face of this document that indicates that the person from 
whom it v/as taken was apprised of his rights not to give a 
statement and not to incriminate himself. 

Secondly, the document is apparently a translation or 
an interpretation or it is based on a translation or inter¬ 
pretation. As we know, the difficulties of interpreting 
betv/een the Japanese language and the English language are 
such that the way is open for many misunderstandings. For 
that second reason, sir, we object to this document and to 
any other document that is taken from a Japanese-speaking 
witness unless we also have the original Japanese which 
the witness saw and signed. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Just a minute. We will now hear 
the Prosecution on the first objection which pertained to 
the point that there is nothing in the document to estab¬ 
lish the fact that the affidavit was obtained with full 
knowledge of the signer to his rights. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, inasmuch as the Articles of V'ar 
do not aroly to this proceeding there is no requirement 
that in a statement of this sort the affiant be warned of 
his rights ; because he has no such rights. I believe 
that is very clear, sir. If the Commission has ruled 
(and I believe it has) that the Articles of War do not 
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apply to this proceeding, then it necessarily follows that 
there are no rights against self-incrimination of which he 
need be warned before his statement is taken, 

I assume, sir, that the Commission's function is to 
find the truth by whatever fair method may be employed for 
that purpose, I see no reason why it should not entertain 
an offer of proof — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: As to the second objection. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, as to the second point the Commis¬ 

sion will note on page 245 of the statement the oath signed 
by the affiant to the effect that he had had read to him 
and he understood "the translation of the foregoing trans¬ 
cription of my interrogation and all answers contained 
therein , . . are true to the best of my knowledge and be¬ 
lief"; and also the affidavit of the interpreter to the 
effect that "I, Tadashi Yabe, at present interned at New 
Bilibid, Muntinlupa, Rizal, P.1,, . . . state that I truly 
translated the questions and answers given from English 
to Japanese and from Japanese to English respectively and 
that after being transcribed, I truly translated the fore¬ 
going deposition containing fifty-seven (57) pages, to the 
witness; that the witness thereupon in my presence affixed 
his signature thereto". 

Now, sir, if the Defense contends that any part of 
this statement is not a correct translation or in any way 
wants to rebut any statement in this translation, it of 
course is free to bring the witness or his statement into 
the proceeding, present it to the Commission at the time 
they put on their own case. But if the Commission should 
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rule with the Defense in this matter it would simply mean 
that we would be foreclosed of bringing in any statement in 
English of any Japanese. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: As to the first objection of Defense, 
subject to objection by any member of the Commission the ob¬ 
jection is not sustained. 

As to the second objection a similar ruling applies 
except if there is any particular statement which Defense 
feels is material and should be considered in Japanese, the 
Commission will consider the necessity for such additional 
translation. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you, sir, but may I point out 
that unless we get the original Japanese we have no way of 
knowing whether there was any question of interpretation. 

If that may be furnished to us by the Prosecution, then we 
will be able to comply with the Commission's suggestion. 

MAJOR KERR; Sir, the Defense has available a wealth 
of Japanese talent to interpret this back to General Koh. 
General Koh personally is available to the Defense. Wc 
see no reason why the Prosecution should be burdened with 
the necessity of translating this back into Japanese. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I am afraid, sir, that the Chief 
Prosecutor does not understand. It. isn't a case of trans¬ 
lating back. It is a case of getting the original question 
and answer that General Koh gave, not of the translation 
back but of the original, so that we can see if this is 
correct and if there are any errors* 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, it is the opinion of the 
Commission that we have gone far enough. The bulk of 
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these statements do not pertain to the charges against the 
Accused. If there is some special statement which the 
Accused or his counsel questions with respect to the accu¬ 
racy of the translation, if they will present the subject to 
the Commission we will then consider whether it is sufficiently 
material to take that additional time. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we of course are satisfied with the 
conditions of the Commission's ruling, but we ask then at 
this time that the Prosecution during the course of its case 
produce the witness. By putting in this statement they have 
made General Koh their witness and we demand, therefore, the 
right to cross examine him on this statement. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution desire to 
introduce this entire affidavit? There is so much of this 
which is irrelevant to the purpose for which we are convened. 

MAJOR KERR: Originally, sir, we had intended merely 
to identify the statement to the Commission and then read 
into the record certain portions of the entire statement, 
but I believe it was suggested yesterday that we should put 
in the entire statement. Now, either arrangement is en¬ 
tirely satisfactory to the Prosecution, Of course, there 
is this advantage with the entire statement: it does in¬ 
clude quite a bit of material as to the background of this 
man and his connections with the Japanese High Command, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document will be accepted. 

Whether General Koh v/ill be summoned as a Prosecution wit¬ 
ness is at this time left wholly to the discretion of the 
Prosecutor. 
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The Commission will again inquire whether there are 
any specific statements to which the Defense wishes to call 
the attention of the Commission. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, at this time, until we know just 
what specific statements the Prosecution has in mind, we 
don't wish to avail ourselves of that privilege. We wish 
to state at this time that there are many statements in 
here which we wish to call to the Commission's attention, 
if not now, when the statements become material. 

There are some that we will want to call to the 
Commission's attention now in all probability when we know 
just what parts of this are considered material by the 
Prosecution at this time. If we may hear from them first, 
then we will be in a better position to state which parts 
we are interested in at this particular moment. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I think we are just killing time. 
The Commission has studied this document with great care. 

We find that there are material statements in it and many 
others which bear upon it whether or not material, and still 
other data which is not relevant to the issues involved. 
However, the Commission has extended the privilege to De¬ 
fense pointing out these particularly-important matters 
and it has not been accepted. 

The matter will be considered closed at this time 
and the Prosecution will proceed, with this one statement 
to Defense: that you may at a later time point out such 
statements as you may wish. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you, sir. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 238 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence,) 
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GABRIELA M. LUZ 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Rodas, was examined 
and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Gabriela M. Luz. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Lipa, Batangas. 

Q Nov/, in March, 1945, did you go to Suluc? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, on the 12th of March, 1945, did anything un¬ 
usual happen there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe what happened there, please? Go 
ahead, do it in English. 

A On March 12, about 11 o’clock in the morning, we 
were told to line up in — 

Q Who told you that? 

A The makapili, by order of the Japanese. 

Q All right. How many of you lined up? 

A About 500 people, men, women and children, were 
lined up. 

Q Where did these 500 people go? 

A About 300 people went near the bank of the river, 

because they were killed, and 150 went inside in the 
barrio of Suluc. 

Q Y/ho separated the 150 from the 350? 

A The Japanese soldiers. 
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Q Did you go with the group of 350 to the bank of the 
river? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened after you got to the bank of the river? 

A Before we proceeded to the bank of the river we were 

searched, and 1,517 pesos coin was taken from me, and the 
jewels that they took from me is 1 , 500 , also. 

THE REPORTER: Will you repeat that, please? 

THE WITNESS: Before we proceeded to the bank of the 
river, we were first searched by the Japanese soldiers, and 
the money that was taken from me was 1,517 pesos coin, and 
the jewels that they took from me is 1,500, also. When we 
were near the river, I saw a man, hand-tied at the back, 
and when I saw my son was already tied, I said, "liy God I 
We will be killed, and — (weeping) -- I cannot but have 
tears." 

Q V'ere the men taken to the bank of the river ahead 
of the women? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see or hear what happened to them? 

A I didn't see them exactly, but I heard their cries. 

Q And then were the women and children led to the bank 

of the river? Were the women and children led to the bank 
of the river? 

A Yea, sir. 

Q Were you able to see what happened to them? 

A I did not see exactly what happened to them, because 
they were covered with grasses. 

Q How many were taken at a time? 
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A I don't know, because they were taken there in 
families* 

Q One family at a time? 

A Yes, sir, a family at a time. 

Q v as your family the last family to be taken? 

A Yes, sir, the last one. 

Q V’hat happened just before your family was taken? 

Did an airplane come? 

A Before my family was taken, all the people there 
were killed. 

Q Yes, and then what happened when it was your family's 
turn? 

A 'when it comes to our family, I saw my son, my brother, 
my brother-in-law, my uncle and my nephew hand-tied. 

Q Were they taken to the river? 

A They were taken very near the river. I told my son, 

Julio, to tell the Japanese that he is a nephew of Mayor 
Luz, who was the president at that time of Lipa. 

Q Mayor Luz was a very close friend of the Japanese, 
is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q He was one of the leading collaborationists down 

there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you were married to his brother? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Is that what you had your son go and tell the 
Japanese? 

A I told my older son, Julio, to tell the Japanese 
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that he is a nephew of Mayor Luz, but the Japanese didn't 
mind him, and he said to him, "Koral" which I don't under¬ 
stand what is the meaning of that "Kora!" Then the 
Japanese soldier took him and led him to the very bank of 
the river. At that time there were two American planes 
passing by, so the Japanese were very afraid of the air¬ 
planes. The Japanese told us to hide under the trees, so 
we went there; we were waiting for the American planes to 
pass by. I took my small boy, Maximo Luz, Jr., to tell 
the Japanese that he is a relative of the Mayor Luz. Then 
my boy, Maximo Luz, told the Japanese that he is a nephew 
of the Mayor Luz, and as I remember, he said, "Watash 
ojisan riba — " 

Q What does that mean? 

A I don't know. He Just told that way. Ke pointed 
out I was the mother and 11 of us were his relatives. So 
he took the boy from me about a meter away from me and he 
conversed with him, and in the meantime my son and my 
brother-in-law and my brother and the rest of the family 
were taken to the bank of the river, and they were being 
killed there, and the Japanese then took again the boy, 
and told me (making slapping motions) "Bakayaro! O.K. 

Go back." And then we went back to the barrio Sulac. 

When we walked — after we had walked about half again a 
meter, the Japanese stopped us and he told me, "Why, you 
have American money. You must be supporting the guerrilla; 
you must be rich," the Japanese saldier told me. I didn't 
give him any answer, because I was very lonely; I told him, 
"What is life for me now, my son being killed? Whether you 
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kill me or not, that doesn't matter." 

Q You were able to save 11 people and yourself by 
finally getting the Japanese to understand that you were 
the sister-in-law of Mayor Luz, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you told the Japanese that these other 11 

people were also related to him? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And they were all saved? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We weren't able to understand 
the last long statement of the witness. May we have it 
read? 

(The answer referred to was read by the reporter as 
follows: "I don't know. He just told that way. He 
pointed out I was the mother and 11 of us were his rela¬ 
tives. So he took the boy from me about a meter away from 
me and he conversed with him, and in the meantime my son 
and my brother-in-law and my brother and the rest of the 
family were taken to the bank of the river, and they were 
being killed there, and the Japanese then took again the 
boy, and told me (making slapping motions) "BakayaroJ 
O.K. Go back." v»nd then we went back to the barrio 
Sulac. When we walked — after we had walked about half 
again a meter, the Japanese stopped us and he told me, 

"Why, you have American money. You must be supporting the 
guerrilla; you must be rich," the Japanese soldier told me. 
I didn't give him any answer, because I was very lonely; I 
told him, "What is life for me now, my son being killed? 
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Whether you kill me or not, that doesn't matter.") 

Q (By Captain Pace) There is one statement there, 

Mrs. Luz — did you say that your son and your brother-in- 
law — 

A My brother, my brother-in-law, my nephew and my 
uncle were being killed there at the bank of the river. 

Q They were being killed there, not held? 

A They were killed there. 

Q Now, out of the 350 people that were taken to the 
river, were the only people who survived you and the 11 
people who you talked the Japanese into letting leave? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V'ere all these 350 people civilians? 

A Yes, sir. They were men, women and children. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Nov/, you say you were taken 
to the river by the makapili, is that correct? 

A No, sir, we were taken there by the Japanese. 

Q Well, what part did the makapili play there? 

A The makapili was the one who made the list of the 
ones to be saved and the ones to be killed. 

Q And the Japanese simply followed the list made by 
the makapili? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And whoever the makapili told them to kill, the 

Japanese killed? 

A Beg pardon? 

Q I say that whoever the Japanese — whoever the makapili 
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told the Japanese to kill, they killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, is that makapili the same organization that 
is headed by General Artemio Ricarte? Did you ever hear 
of him? 

A I don't get that. I don't get your question. 

Q I say, is this makapili you are talking about the 
same organization that is headed by General Artemio Ricarte? 
A No. He is just the leader of the labor battalion. 

Q Did you ever hear of Benigno Ramos? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Is he also with General Ricarte in the makapili? 

A But he was not there. I just heard his name. 

Q They weren't there at that particular time? 

A No, they were not there, and if they were there I 
have not seen them. 

Q But they were leaders in the makapili? 

A I don't know. 

Q Now, the makapili was an organization consisting 

solely of Filipinos, wasn't it? 

A I don't know exactly about the makapili organization, 
because we are not enlisted in that organization. 

Q But your brother-in-law was one of the leaders of 
the makapili? 

A No, he is not. And we were about to be killed, had 
it not been for my son, because he can speak in Japanese 
and he can write a little Kata Kana. But we have no 
makapili soldiers. 

Q Well, didn't you testify here on direct examination 
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that your brother- in-law was one of the leaders of the 
Makapili? 

A He was not on the list, but he was on the list to 
be killed. 

CAPTAIN P/CE: If the Commission please — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution will be heard. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, I know the 
record will show that she testified he was one of the lead¬ 
ing collaborationists. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is our recollection. Would 
you like to have it read back? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Well, I would rather do that, 
sir — I will put the direct question to the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter please find it? 
It seemed quite clear to the Commission that the word is 
"collabora tionis t n • 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, that 
the Makapili was the leading collaborationists is the 
line of questioning we are following. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Surely there is no testimony about 
that, sir. 
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(The questions and answers referred to were read by 
the reporter, as follows: 

"Q Mayor Luz was the very close friend of the 
Japanese; is that right? 

"A Yes, sir. 

"Q He was one of the leading collaborationists 


down there? 

"A Yes, sir. 

"Q And you were married to his brother-in-law? 

"A Yes, sir.") 


CAPTAIN SANDBERG: And now, sir, I would like to 
ask the witness v/hether her brother-in-law, who was one of 
the leading collaborationists, was also in the Makapili. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There is no objection to the ques¬ 


tion. 


Q (By Captain Sandberg) Was your brother-in-law a 

member of the Makapili? 

A I don't get your question. 

Q Was your brother-in-lav; a member of the Makapili? 

A I don't know whether he is a member of the Makapili 

or not, but I know that he is a collaborationist. 

Q Were most of the members of the Makapili collaborators 

A I don't know the membership. 

y Wfcr.i did your brother-in-law's collaborations with 

the Japanese consist of? What did he do to help the 
Japanese? 

A I don't know anything about that. I only know he, 

being the president of Li pa and he was the only man who 
accepted the presidency, he must be a collaborator. That's 
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the only way I know, I don't know anything about his mem¬ 
bership in Makapili. I don't know anything about those, 

Q Your brother-in-law was mayor of Lipa? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Isn't it a fact that your brother-in-lav/, the mayor 

of Lipa, made a list which he gave the Japanese of people 
who were guerrillas? 

A I don't know, 

Q Do you remember your brother-in-law being kidnapped 

between October and November of 1944 by the guerrillas? 

A I don't know, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. The 
line of questioning does not appear to be relevant. Is 
there some specific motive you have in mind with the ques¬ 
tions ? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If you please, sir, our purpose 
is to illustrate the exact circumstances surrounding this 
episode to indicate the morale of the Japanese troops as 
bearing upon the control of the Accused. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, that is precisely the question 
which the Commission excluded yesterday — exactly the 
same question. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: And I may add also, sir, that 
the specific Particular in this case describes the persons 
killed as "noncombatant civilians", and the purpose of this 
line of questioning is to ascertain whether or not they were 
in fact noncombatant civilians or combatant civilians. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will permit a 
short continuation of this approach. 
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Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, do you know who in the 

Makapili made up the list of people that were to be taken 
to the river? 

A Yes, sir* 

Q Who was it? 

A Sergio Posajol was the one who made the list of the 

people of those who would be killed and those who would be 
saved. 

Q And he was a Filipino? 

A Yes, sir* 

Q Did you give any assistance to the guerrillas? 

A No. 

Q Did any of these three hundred people give any assis¬ 

tance to the guerrillas? 

A No. 

Q Did anyone of the Town of Lipa give any assistance 

to the guerrillas? 

A I don't know* There are too many of them. How can 

I tell? 

Q Do you know anything at all about any guerrilla 

activity in Lipa? 

A I don't know. 

Q You don't remember the incident in which your brother- 

in-law was kidnapped by the guerrillas? 

A I don't know. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Mrs. Luz, how old was your boy 

who was killed" 
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Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, do you know who in the 

Makapili made up the list of people that were to be taken 
to the river? 

A Yes, sir* 

Q Who was it? 

A Sergio Pasajol was the one who made the list of the 

people of those who would be killed and those who would be 
saved. 

Q And he was a Filipino? 

A Yes, sir* 

Q Did you give any assistance to the guerrillas? 

A No. 

Q Did any of these three hundred people give any assis¬ 

tance to the guerrillas? 

A No. 

Q Did anyone of the Town of Lipa give any assistance 

to the guerrillas? 

A I don't know. There are too many of them. How can 

I tell? 

Q Do you know anything at all about any guerrilla 

activity in Lipa? 

A I don't know. 

Q You don't remember the incident in which your brother- 

in-law was kidnapped by the guerrillas? 

A I don't know. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Mrs. Luz, how old was your boy 

who was killed" 
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A 13 years old. 

n Is he a guerrilla? 

A No. He is not a guerrilla. He is very small. 

Q Were there babies in that group of people* 

A I beg ycur pardon? 

Q Were there babies in that group of people carried by 

their mothers? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were there small children in that crowd, five and 

six years old? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were they guerrillas? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mrs. Navarro. 

APOLINARIA NAVARRO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified through Interpreter 
Rodas. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Apolinaria Navarro. 

Q Where do you live? 

A In the town of Sulac. 

Q How do you spell that? 

A I do not know how to spell. 

Q Were you in Sulac on the 12th of March, 1945* 

A Yes, I was there. 
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Q Will you describe what happened to you on the morning 

of that day? 

A Yes* 

Q What happened? 

A On the 12th of March about 6:00 o'clock in the morning 

we were taken by the Makapilis. 

Q Where were you taken? 

A In front of the house of Primo Tlento, 

Q Where were you taken then? 

A After that we were brought to the school, 

q How long did you stay there? 

A When we were taken from there it was already 3:00 

o'clock in the afternoon, 

Q Where were you taken? 

A We were taken back in front of the house of Primo 
Tiento once more. 

Q Where were you taken then? 

A We were separated by families. 

Q How many of you were separated by families? 

A V/e were 300 in the school. 

Q Where were the 300 people who were separated by 

families taken then? 

A Near the bank of the river, 

Q Is Mrs, Gabriela M. Luz who has just testified and 

her family in the same group of 30 u that you were in or was 
she in another :roup? 

A No, she was not. 

Q She was not in your group of 300? 

A No, she was not. 
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Q Will you describe what happened to you on the morning 

of that day? 

A Yes* 

Q What happened? 

A On the 12th of March about 6:00 o'clock in the morning 

we were taken by the Makapilis. 

Q Where were you taken? 

A In front of the house of Primo Tlento. 

Q Where were you taken then? 

A After that we were brought to the school. 

Q How long did you stay there? 

A When we were taken from there it was already 3:00 
o'clock in the afternoon, 

Q Where were you taken? 

A We were taken back in front of the house of Primo 
Tiento once more, 

Q Where were you taken then? 

A Vie were separated by families, 

Q How many of you were separated by families? 

A Vie were 300 in the school. 

Q Where were the 300 people who were separated by 

families taken then? 

A Near the bank of the river, 

Q Is Mrs, Gabriela M. Lus who has just testified and 

her family in the same group of 30 u that you were in or was 
she in another /,roup? 

A No, she was not, 

Q She was not in your group of 300? 

A No, she was not. 
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Q What happened after you reached the river? 

A When we arrived there I saw a family being killed 

yet. 

Q Yes. And what happened then? 

A A child was taken and was thrown to the air and then 

caught by the point of the bayonet. 

Q How old a child? 

A Six months old. 

Q To whom did that child belong? 

A Maximo Ilagabazon. 

Q What else did you see happen? 

A After they have killed that six months old child with 

the bayonet, then they continued killing six more of the 
children that were left with bayonet thrusts. 

Q How old were these children? 

A They were with their fathers or their parents. 

Q How old were they, approximately? 

A One of them was six years old and the other is 12 

years old. 

Q What happened to you and your childS 

A I have two children, one on each hand. I was holding 

them one on each hand. We were near the river and the 
Japanese was dragging my child away from me, from my hand, 
and I was reluctant to give him. 

Q Yes. 

A When they could not snatch my child from me one of 

them held me by the back — one of them held me by the 
shoulder and said and accused me that I was a guerrilla. 

Q Yes. 
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A When they held me by the shoulder tightly they were 

able to get my child. After they have taken my children 
each one of them screamed* Y/hen I looked over at my girl 
child I saw that she was bayoneted right on the. breast, which 
penetrated through the back. After I saw that my children 
were wounded, then I looked up to heaven and cried "God please 
forgive us I Have mercy on us!" Then I suddenly heard some¬ 
body at the back and then I fell bayoneted on my back. 

Q How many times were you bayoneted*? 

A Many of them thrust their bayonets on me all at the 

same time. 

Q How many bayonet wounds did you receive? 

A Five. 

Q Were your two children killed? 

A Yes, they were killed. 

Q How old was the boy? 

A Ten years old. 

Q How old was the girl? 

A Six years old. 

Q Was the child which you are now carrying born three 

months after this event? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you become unconscious after you were bayoneted? 

A No, I never lost consciousness. 

Q How many dead bodies did you see there on the river 

bank? 

A Very many. 

Were all of these people unarmed civilians? 

A Yes. 
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Q And who killed the people whom you saw killed? 

A They were the Japanese. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did you see any members of the 

Makapili kill anybody? 

A No, I did not see any, 

Q Do you know that on that day and at that tine the 

members of the Makapili did kill some of the people? 

A No, I did not see. 

Q The Makapili were the remnants of an old organization 

that existed in Lipa for a long time, were they not? 

A I do not know. 

Q Well, even before the war wasn’t there an organization 

of outlaws and bandits in the Lipa area? 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, — 

A I do not know of any, 

CAPTAIN PACE: — I can’t conceive of how such a ques¬ 
tion can have any possible bearing on this case, 

GENIRAL REYNOLDS: It does seem to the Commission 
unnecessary consumption of time, unless the Defense has 
some real reason that is not apparent to the Commission, 
CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, there are no further questions 
that the Dofenr.. wishes to ask of this witness because of 
her answois to the last two. Ho-vever, may I state that 
the Defense door believe that this natter is material to 
the actual occurrences as well as to the charges against 
the Accused, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you, 


(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Segundo Gube. 

SEGUNDO GUBE 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn was examined and testified as follows * 
through Interpreter Rodas: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Segundo Gube• 

Q Y/here do you live? 

A In Mataas-na-Lupa, Lipa, Batangas. 

Q Were you in the City of Lipa on February 17, 1945? 

A Yes, I was there. 

Q That evening at whose home were you? 

A I was in the house of to. Dorainador Luz. 

Q He was the Mayor of Lipa at that time? 

A Yes. 

Q Did a Japanese come to his house that evening? 

A Yes. One Japanese went to his house at about 9s00 

o'clock in the evening. 

Q Did you subsequently find cut the name of that 
Japanese? 

A When the Japanese left. 

Q What was his name? 

A The Mayor told us he was General Fujishige. 

Q And did he say who General Fuji3hige was? 

A Yes. He said he was the highest commanding officer 
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Q Where were you when Fujishige and Luz were there? 

A We were in the next room. 

Q What did Luz and Fujishige do? 

A They sat near a table and talked. 

Q All right. What happened? 

A When the General got drunk ho threw things on the 

table and then he shouted "All Filipinos will be killed." 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, wo will ask that the answer be 
stricken. The answer in so far as the matter of drunken¬ 
ness is concerned is opinion evidence and so it is inadmis¬ 
sible as a conclusion, and the answer as far as any conver¬ 
sation is concerned is hearsay two degrees removed. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter read the question 
and answer? 

(Question and answer read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The question and its answer will 
be strioken from the record. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Is the ruling that the question and 
answer were to be stricken? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Stricken from the record. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Just one question, sir. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do you know whether Mayor Luz was 
kidnapped by the guerrillas? 

A No. 

Q Don’t you know that he was kidnapped sometime about 
two or three months before you were at his house? 

A No. I don't know of his having been taken from Lipa. 
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Q Mr. Gube, were you friendly to the Japanese? Were 

you a collaborator? 

A No. 

Q Were you friendly with Mayor Luz? 

A Yes. 

Q And wasn't Mayor Luz a collaborator? 

A Yes. 

Q And you knew that he was? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Witness excused) 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Comission is in session. 

The Prosecution r.iny proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, prior to the recess, the Commission 
excluded certain answers of this witness. I assume, sir, 
for the guidance of the Prosectuion, that that ruling was 
directed to that particular question and answer alone, and 
was not intended as a general ruling by the Commission 
against the introduction of hearsay testimony? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is correct, and the phraseol¬ 
ogy of the statement by the Comission would so clearly 
indicate. 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Is the Defense through with this wit¬ 
ness? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yos. 

(V/itness excused) 

JOSE ij.katigbak 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Jose II. Ka'tigbak. 

Q Uhere do you live? 

A Lipa, Batangas. 

Q Uhnt is your profession? 

A Physician. 

Q And in addition to being a physician, do you hold 
any other position? 

A I am the acting mayor of Lipa, Batangas. 
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Q How long have you been the mayor of Lipa, Batangas? 

A Since April 23, 194-5. 

Q During the Japanese occupation of Lipa and before 
their withdrawal from Lipa, did they do anything to the 
city? 

A Before their withdrawal from Lipa, there was a 
preparation, a deliberate preparation for tho destruction 
of the town. 

Q V/hat did they do in preparation for destruction of 
tho town? 

A All tho big houses wore provldod with drums of 
gasoline. The small houses were also provided with bottles 
of gasoline, 

Q With what? 

A Bottles containing gasoline. This they placed in 
all houses. There was also a preparation for a sure 
destruction of the town by having some of the soldiers 
drill in throwing lighted bottles of gasoline on the walls, 
in order to break then and be sure of the flames that 
would get out of the bottles of gasoline. 

Q V.'hat happened when the Japanese withdrew? 

A Before they withdrew, it was somewhere around 

about the end of March, a portion of the town has been 
burned. 

Q By whom? 

A By the Japanese. 

Q All right. Y;hat happened then? 

A Then on the 27th of March — that is, Tuesday of 

the Holy Week — the whole town was set on fire. 
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Q By whom? 

A By the Japanese. 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

259 for identification.) 

Q Will you look at Prosecution Exhibit 259 for identi¬ 
fication and state what that is. 

A This a part of the town of Lipa, looking southward 
from the bell tower. 

Q Is that a correct representation of the way the 
portion of Lipa shown in that photograph looked after 
the Japanese had burned the town? 

A Yes| sir• 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No, 

259 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit Mo. 

260 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace)' Will you look at Prosecution Ex¬ 
hibit 260 for identification and state what that is. 

A This is a picture of the portion of the town look¬ 
ing northward, after the destruction. 

Q Does that correctly show the way that portion of 
the town looked after it was burned? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q There appear in that picture roofs that appear to 
be of a tenporary nature, and several itens like that. 

Have they been added since the fire? 
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A Destruction of lives, 

Q How about municipal facilities? 

A The municipal building, the electric light plant, 
was totally blovm up, and also the water system was 
destroyed, 

Q What destruction, if any, occurred in Lipa due to 
American bombing or shelling? 

A There were around ten houses that were bombed by 
the Americans. Now, these houses that were bombed, were 
previously narked by the ROTC Hunters guerrilla unit, 
which has its headquarters in Lipa. 

Q Nothing was destroyed other than the ten houses that 
were bombed after they had been narked by the guerrillas, 
is that right? 

A That is what has been the report of the guerrillas. 

Q New, as municipal mayor for the municipality of 
Lipa, did you receive orders from the Governor of the 
Province of Batangas to conduct an investigation? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was the nature of the orders which you received? 

A The orders were for the investigation of the destruc¬ 

tion of property, property losses, the number of houses 
that has been burned, and the number of people that had 
been killed. 

0 Nov;, has your office, under your supervision, made 

an investigation into the number of people killed? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q In the municipality of Lipa? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Is that investigation conpleto yet? 

A Up to this tine it has not been completed, because 
nost of the places are rather inaccessible at this tine. 

Q How does your staff investigate the people who 
were killed? 

A By indulging — giving the bnrrio lieutenants in¬ 
structions to get the names of all the people in their 
barrio that have been killed. 

Q And have the barrio lieutenants in your municipality, 
some of them, submitted lists? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Pursuant to your orders? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And have you compiled these lists? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q In connection with your official duties? 

A Yes, sir. 

(A list of names was mark¬ 

ed Prosecution Exhibit No. 
264 for identification.) 

Q Will you look at Prosocution Exhibit 264 for identi¬ 
fication, and tell me if you can identify it? 

A Yes, sir. This is the list of the dead persons who 
dies by massacre under the Japanese hands, which has been 
compiled in our office, a partial list. 

Q You say this is a partial list? 

A Partial list. 

Q Is that an official record of the deaths compiled by 
your office? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Under your supervision? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Hoy; nany nones does it contain? 

A That list, I think, contains around 2164. 

Q In addition to these 2164 dead people listed here, 
v;hat is your cstinate of the nunber of people v/ho were 
residents of Lipn v;ho v;erc killed by the Japanese? 

A The residents — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Just a nonent. Since the question 
adds the tern "by the Japanese," y/c object to it; there 
has been no evidence of that at all. Y/hen the tine cones 
v/hen the Prosecution seeks to adnit this, we y/111 object 
to it on that basis; but since the question has been asked 
with those words, we vdll object to the question. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I will v/ithdrav; the question, and at 
this tine offer Prosecution Exhibit No. 264 for identifica¬ 
tion in evidence. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Defense objects to the exhibit, sir, 
for the following reasons: In the first place, it is en¬ 
tirely beyond this Y;itncss' personal knowledge. In the 
second place, the list purports to be — and I quote fron 
it — a list cf persons Massacred by the Japanese in 
Pnngao,■ Lipa, Batangas. There is no evidence that this 
list of persons Y/ns nassacrcd by the Japanese. It is 
beyond this Y/itnoss' personal knoY/ledge. In addition, 
this witness has testified that there v/ero shellings by 
the Anerican forces in that town; undoubtedly some people 
died fron those shellings. This Y/itness has further testi¬ 
fied, sir, that Lipa Y;as the headquarters cf the Hunters 
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Q Under your supervision? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Hoy/ nnny nones does it contoin? 

A That list, I think, contains around 2164. 

Q In addition to these 2164 dead people listed here, 
v/hat is your estir.iate of the nunber of people v/ho v/ere 
residents of Lipa v/ho v/erc killed by the Japanese? 

A The residents — 

CAPTAIN REEL; Just a nonent. Since the question 
adds the tern "by the Japanese," v/c object to it; there 
has been no evidence of that at all. Y/hen the tine cones 
when the Prosecution seeks to adnit this, we vd.ll object 
to it on that basis; but since the question has been asked 
with those words, we will object to the question. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I will withdraw the question, and at 
this tine offer Prosecution Exhibit No. 264 for identifica¬ 
tion in evidence. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Defense objects to the exhibit, sir, 
for the following reasons: In the first place, it is en¬ 
tirely beyond this witness' personal knowledge. In the 
second place, the list purports to bo — and I quote fron 
it — a list cf persons Massacred by the Japanese in 
Pangao,. Lipa, Batangas. There is no evidence that this 
list of persons was Massacred by the Japanese. It is 
beyond this witness' personal knowledge. In addition, 
this witness has testified that there v/ere shellings by 
the Anericr.n forces in that tovn; undoubtedly sone people 
died fron those shellings. This witness has further testi¬ 
fied, sir, that Lipa was the headquarters cf the Hunters 
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guerrillas, a pro-Anerlean guerrilla group. There has 
also been testified, that the Makapili were operating in 
that area, an anti-American or pro-Japanese guerrilla 
group, and there is no v/ay of ascertaining from this list 
how many of these people were killed in the bloody encoun¬ 
ters between these guerrilla groups. 

V/e feel that it is entirely unjustified, and we ob¬ 
ject to it, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will withdraw for 
deliberation. 

(Whereupon the members of the Commission retired for 
executive session.) 
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GENER/iL REYNOLDS.* The objection of Counsel to the 
admission of the document in its present form is sustained. 
The list of names is accepted by the Commission as an 
official compilation by an appropriate civil agency of 
individual persons known to be missing from their customary 
abodes or in some cases known to be dead following the 
period in question. 

Subject to this interpretation, the document is ac¬ 
cepted by the Commission for such probative value as it 
considers appropriate. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 264 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, may I ask that the reporter read 
back the first question and answer after the exhibit was 
first shown to the witness? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

(The question and answer referred to were read by 
the reporter as follows: 

M Q Will you look at Prosecution's Exhibit 264 for 

identification and tell me if you can identify it? 

"A Yes, sir. This is a list of dead persons who 
died by massacre under the Japanese hands which 
had been compiled in our office — a partial 
list.") 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, because of the ruling of the 
Commission we ask that that question and answer be stricken 
from the record. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission directs that the 
question and answer be stricken from the record. 
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Q (By Captain Pace) Doctor, what orders did you 
receive from the Governor of the Province of Batangas in 
connection with the preparation of the list which is now 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 264? 

A The order that we received was to prepare a list of 
persons who were massacred during the Japanese regime. 

Q Pursuant to that order what instructions did you give 
your subordinates? 

A I told the subordinate lieutenants to take only the 
names of all persons that died under these circumstances. 

Q What circumstances? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Hay we ask that this examination be 
stricken or that its ourpose be ascertained? We understood 
that the Commission had ruled that this exhibit is already 
in for a certain purpose. We don't believe that Prosecu¬ 
tion should attempt now to change the ruling of the Com¬ 
mission by any other method. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I submit, sir, that the document is 
worthless unless the method of its preparation, the pur¬ 
pose of its preparation, and the circumstances under which 
it was prepared are also in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission would have received 
and considered such testimony prior to the introduction 
of the document. The Commission has considered the points 
raised and it desires that further questioning as to the 
method used with regard to the document be omitted. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What months or what period of 
time did the deaths in that list cover, Doctor? 
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A That list covered the deaths from February — from 
November up to March of nineteen forty — November, 1944, 
to March, 1945. 

Q Does it contain the names of people who are known to 
have died natural deaths? 

A No, sir; because of that wo hove a list in the 
municipality. 

Q In the municipality of Lipa do you know how many 
people were killed due to the hazards of war, such as 
American or Japanese artillery fire? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, wo object. We understood that 
the Commission had ruled on this subject. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of counsel is 
sustained. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Am I to understand, sir, that we are 
allowed to show that the city records of Lipa, which supple¬ 
ment this list and their relation to it — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: As to the list which has been 
presented to the Commission on which this Commission has 
ruled, the natter is considered closed. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) You stated, Doctor, that your 
investigation pursuant to the orders of the Governor of 
Batangas has not been completed. Is that correct? 

A That is only a partial list that we have handed to 
the committee of — War Crimes Committee. 

Q Hov; many people do you estimate in your official 
capacity were killed by the Japanese during the period in 
question? 
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CAPTAIN REEL: r ir, again we object. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, is the Prosecution to understand 
then, that the Commission will receive no testimony from 
this witness concerning who killed whom and how many in 
Batangas Province — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission — 

MAJOR KERR: We are not seeking now, sir, to discuss 
the list in evidence, but I believe we qualified this 
withess to show how many people were killed by Japanese. 
That is the purpose of the line of questioning now. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels that the 
ruling announced was entirely clear and adequate. It has 
accepted this list as names of people who are known to be 
missing from the area and in some cases known to be dead. 

It does not seem to the Commission that after that ruling 
it is appropriate for the Prosecution to pursue the matter 
further. As far as that ruling governing on the presenta¬ 
tion of any future documents, we will consider those future 
documents on their merits when they are presented to us 
for consideration. 

MAJOR KERR: Then we are free, sir, to proceed with 
this witness outside of the list which is in evidence to 
show the deaths which did occur by Japanese action in his 
area? Is that correct, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It would seem to the Commission 
that if we were to do that he would testify as to his 
personal knowledge and not from the documents which have 
already been accepted by the Commission. 
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MAJOR KERB: Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will you read the question? 

(Question read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is an example of questions 
which the Commission considers inappropriate and will not 
be answered. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Exclusive of the names contained 
in the Exhibit No. 264, how many additional people do you 
estimate were killed in the Municipality of Lipa by the 
Japanese? 

A Around seven — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sorry. I object, sir. To those 
last words we object. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If the witness is testifying 
by his personal knowledge, there is no objection to the 
question. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I will ask a preparatory question* 

sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Is any testimony you might give 
in that connection based upon information and reports and 
personal investigation on your part which was done in 
your official capacity pursuant to orders which you 
received officially from the Governor of Batangas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V/ill you state how many people you estimate to have 
been killed by the Japanese? 

CAPTAIN REEL: We object, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I fear Prosecution is carrying 
this to an absurdity. If you wish to bring out questions 
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within the personal knowledge of this witness, the Com¬ 
mission will hear you. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, I called 
this witness as an official and it is my understanding 
that in any court of law an official can testify to things 
which he has learned through subordinates which have been 
collected due to official instructions. If that is what 
the Commission means by "personal knowledge" I think that 
the witness is qualified to answer the question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: As to the information he received 
by official investigation it is contained in this document. 
And once more the Commission announces the matter is 
closed. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: This witness like any other per¬ 
son nay testify as to his personal knowledge. 

Q (By Captain Pace) How many residents of the Liuni- 
cipality of Lipa died between November, 1944 and April, 

1945 from natural and other causes? 

A From natural and other causes the number of people 
that died there is more than 10,000. 

Q Of those 10,000 how many of them died from natural 
causes? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we object unless there is some 
showing that this witness has personal knowledge,which 
the Commission has insisted upon. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection is not sustained. 

A I say there were more than 10,000 that died. Of 
this, according to the knowledge that we have in the 
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municipality, about 1,000 died of natural causes. / 

Q (By Captain Pace) Other than the people who were 
residents of the Municipality of Lipa did residents of 
other municipalities die there from other than natural 
causes? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many of those? 

A There were more or less 1,000; between 500 and 1,000. 
Q And how many of those died of natural deaths? 

A There were less than a hundred, I think. 

CAPTAIN REEL! Sir, we will ask that the answer be 
stricken. The witness obviously is not testifying from 
his personal knowledge. He said "less than 100, I think." 
This does not comply with the Commission's ruling. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Doctor, during the period of the 
liberation of the Municipality of Lipa and the period 
immediately preceding it w^s there any fighting between 
the American forces and the Japanese forces in your 
municipality? 

A There was a very slight fighting took place there. 

Q Well, will you give the scale of the fighting as 

you knew it? 

A The Japanese withdrew to the mountains. There they 
did not venture to go out o.: their hiding place during 
daytime, so whatever fighting took place was the bombing 
of the Japanese concentrations in the foot of the mountains. 
Q Wore any of the residents of Lipa in the mountains 
with the Japanese where these bombings took place? 
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municipality, about 1,000 died of natural causes. / 

Q (By Captain Pace) Other than the people who v/ere 
residents of the Municipality of Lipa did residents of 
other municipalities die there from other than natural 
causes? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many of those? 

A There were more or less 1,000$ between 500 and 1,000. 
Q And how many of those died of natural deaths? 

A There were less than a hundred, I think. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we will ask that the answer be 
stricken. The witness obviously is not testifying from 
his personal knowledge. He said “less than 100, I think." 
This does not comply with the Commission's ruling. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Doctor, during the period of the 
liberation of the Municipality of Lipa and the period 
immediately preceding it was there any fighting between 
the American forces and the Japanese forces in your 
municipality? 

A There was a very slight fighting took place there. 

Q Well, will you give the scale of the fighting as 

you knew it? 

A The Japanese withdrew to the mountains. There they 
did not venture to go out of their hiding place during 
daytime, so whatever fighting took place was the bombing 
of the Japanese concentrations in the foot of the mountains. 
Q Were any of the residents of Lipa in the mountains 
with the Japanese where these bombings took place? 
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A few, except those who are members of the makapilis, 
and those persons which they gathered from the foot of 
the mountains. 

Q Approximately how many residents wore there? 

A There will be about 3»000 people down there. 

Q From the municipality? 

A From my municipality. 

Q Have the figures you have given us included those 
people? 

A From my municipality, that mountain is surrounded by 
three municipalities and some of these Filipinos down 
there are from other municipalities. From my municipality 
there were about 2,000 that were there. 

Q Were you considering those people in the figures 
which you have given us? 

A Pardon me? 

Q The figures which you have given us, have they taken 
into consideration the people at the foot of the mountains 
with the Japanese? 

A Those are the people of Lipa that were taken into 
the mountains. 

Q Are you considering them when you give us these 
figures which you have testified to? 

A In the killings? 

Q Yes. 

A No, sir. 

Q How much bombing occurred in your municipality by 

either the Americans or the Japanese? 

A There were plenty of bombings that we are unable to 
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account; also there were some shellings. Once in a while 
the Americans would shell them, so that practically we 
were never able to find how many were taking place. 

Q Do you know how many people were killed by that? 

A We were not able to got into the concentration camp. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) How long have you lived in 
Li pa? 

A During all my life except when I studied here in 
Manila. 

Q And have you during that entire period been always 
in close touch with public affairs in Lipa? 

A Yes, sir; after I graduated from the College of 
Medicine. 

Q And would you say that you are well qualified to 
speak about everything that happened in Lipa? 

A I am. 

Q And would you also say that you are sure that nothing 

of public importance would occur in Lipa about which you 
would not know? 

A I think so. 

Q tf’hat was the population of Lipa in 1944? 

A 1944 there was no census taken during that day — 
that year. 

Q As a man familiar with public affairs, what would 
you estimate the population? 

A The population of Lipa with the census taken in 1939 
was 45,000. 
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Q I see. Do you know what the population of Lipa is 
now? 

A According to our survey the population of Lipa, in¬ 
cluding all of those evacuees from other towns, is around 
46,000. 

Q That is, the population of Lipa now is 1,000 more 
than it was during the war? 

A Including those evacuees that are still in Lipa from 
other towns, 

Q You stated that the headquarters of the Him ters ROTC 
guerrillas was located in Lipa? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q How do you know that? 

A Because my brother — my younger brother is the 
Chief of the Intelligence Division of thpt guerrilla unit. 

Q Would you repeat that answer, please? 

A My younger brother is the Chief of the Intelligence 
Division of the ROTC guerrilla unit. 

Q And did you know other people who were associated 
with the Hunters ROTC guerrillas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you yourself associated with then? 

A Not exactly actively, but I am a supporter of it. 

Q Will you describe to us exactly what your support 
consisted of? 

A First support, I gave the lower part of my house ns 
their headquarters rnd whenever they go to barrios, I 
either give then money or give them letters so that they nay 
receive food and support from ny friends in the barrios. 
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Q I see. And as a man familiar with public affairs 
in Iipa could you tell us what activities the Hunters ROTC 
guerrillas carried on? 

A They were carrying an Intelligence Division, that is, 
working about the movements of the Japanese soldiers, the 
movements of their mechanized units, investigating the 
places where they were hiding their ammunition dumps, air¬ 
planes, parts of airplanes and other mechanical devices. 

Q And as a man familiar with public affairs in Lipa 
would you say that their espionage activities were 
effective? 

A I think so, sir. 

Q Were the Hunters ROTC guerrillas armed? 

A No, sir. Some of them are bearing only small arms 
like revolvers for self-protection when they go to the 
different towns. 

Q Were any of them armed with bolo knives? 

A Pardon me? 

Q Bolo knives. 

A "Bolo"? 

Q Bolo knives? 

A Some of them to disguise themselves as workers used 
these bolo knives. 

Q Did the Hunters ROTC guerrillas wear a uniform or 
distinctive marking? 

A No, sir. 

Q Would you describe their activities generally as 

"clandestine" and "secret"? 

A As secret. 
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Q Would you describe their activities as being of the 
type in which they operate against the Japanese from 
secret hiding places and at night? 

A Not secret hiding places because the place, you may 
not call "secret" because it is right in the town; but 
their actions are all secret. 

Q Would you describe the Hunters ROTC guerrillas as 
a military organization engaged in the war against the 
Japanese? 

A These ROTC guerrillas, the one that is located in 
Lipa, Batangas, as I have said, is only for Intelligence 
Division. They are to detect all movements done by the 
Japanese, the soldier movement; they are to detect where 
the big guns are being placed and also the concentrations 
of their soldiers, ammunition dumps, and whatever is im¬ 
portant that is asked by the headquarters. 

Q As a man thoroughly familiar with public affairs in 
Lipa will you tell us what the strength of the Hunters 
ROTC was in February and iviarch of 194-5? 

MAJOR KERRs If the Commission please, nay I inquire 
as to the purpose of this cross-examination? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; It seems to be pertinent. We 
did caution the Defense yesterday that they would be per¬ 
mitted to develop the guerrilla activities during their 
presentation of the case. This is an unusual witness and 
the Defense may continue. 

A The Intelligence Division that is located in Lipa, 
Batangas has ijore than a hundred members. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I see. Was there also 
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operating a t this time in Lipa the makapili? 

A The makapilis during that time were rather inactive. 
They have not been in the field very much. 

Q v'ell, do you remember an instance in which the maka- 
pili, as has been testified here this morning, made up lists 
of persons to bo killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And would you describe that as "inactivity"? 

A Well, that's the only contribution that they have got. 
They don't venture out in the field, because this list was 
being compiled within the town limits or within their 
barrios. 

Q So you would say that their sole activity was limited 
to informing the Japanese on the activities of the guerrillas? 
A That was during February, but in March when they 

found out that the people were already going away, they 
increased their activity because most of the guerrillas 
wore not there — very few guerrillas were there already 
in town. 

Q Were the makapili armed? 

A Pardon me? 

Q Were the makapili armed? 

A Some of them were armed and some of them were not. 

Q Returning to the Hunters ROTC, do you remember as a 

nan familiar with activities in Lipa of a time when 
American airplanes dropped guns, machine guns and other 
supplies, military equipment for the use by the guerrillas 
around Lipa? 

A In Lipa there was none of that. 
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Q Do you know of a guerrilla unit around Marauoy that 
amounted in strength to a full armed division? 

A Marauoy, that is the P.Q.O.G.; President Quezon's 
Own Guerrillas. P.Q.O.G. guerrillas. 

Q And that was an active military organization, was it 
not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Fully armed to the strength of one division? 

A Not fully armed but well armed. 

Q And do you remember a guerrilla unit around Lake 

Taal that had a strength of about 10,000? 

A 5,000? 

Q 10,000. 

A There was no guerrilla unit that had 10,000 near 
Lake Taal. There was a guerrilla unit in the Islands of 
Lake Taal. 

Q And what was the strength of that? 

A Only about 250 to 300. 

Q Do you know a guerrilla unit that was headed by 
Vicente Umali? 

A That was the P.Q.O.G. 

Q Was there opposition between the makapili and the 

President Quezon's Own Guerrillas? 

A Plenty. They have everything against each other. 

Q Do you remember the Hukbalajap?' Did they operate . 
down there? 

A There was none in our locality . 

Q Were there any operations by the - a in Batangas? 

A There was none so far. 
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Q Do you remember when the Mayor of Lipa was kidnapped 
in November of 1944? 

A Mayor of Lipa kidnapped? 

Q Yes. 

A The Mayor of Lipa that was supposed to be kidnapped 
is ex-mayor, not the mayor himself. 

Q That is, he was the former — 

A Mayor. 

Q Mayor. And he was kidnapped by the guerrilla 

organizations? 

A Not exactly kidnapped, but he run away and said that 
he was kidnapped in order to protect his family from the 
Japanese. 

Q I see. As a man familiar with public affairs in 
Lipa will you tell us about the Japanese troops there? 

How many were there in the town? 

A During that time the Japanese troops in Lipa, the 
exact number is not available because they moved from one 
point to another. Sometimes groups will come to Lipa num¬ 
bering about 600 or 700. The same groups will disappear 
the night after. 

Q Well now, if I tell you that there were about 40 
or 50 air force men, members of the Japanese air force 
there, would that refresh your recollection? 

A You mean air force? 

Q Japanese air force, that is, the ground force of the 
Japanese air force. 

A The ground force of the Japanese air strip in Lipa is 
not only 50. There are about 200 of them. 
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Q Do you remember thrt after the Americans landed in 
Tagatay that the Japanese caused the City of Lipa to be 
evacuated of its civilian population? 

A At first they told the people to evacuate. Then after 
when all the people had gone away they asked the people to 
return again and get passes so that they may go to town 
without any molestation from the Japanese. 

Q Isn't it a fact that the purpose of that evacuation 
was to protect the civilian population from the ravages of 
war and the internecine fighting between the various con¬ 
tending guerrilla factions? 

A That was what they said, but that was not the fact 
because after the people had gone to the barrios they began 
their raids in the barrios. 

Q Lipa is on the main highway from Batanga.s to Manila, 

is it not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And there was a considerable amount of Japanese 
military traffic on that highway? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you recall that incident in which that traffic 
was harrassed by guerrillas? 

A Not in the vicinity of Lipa. 

Q But nearby? 

A Maybe in other towns, but not in Lipa. 

Q Do you know Eusevio Linatoe? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know him as a member of a guerrilla organiza¬ 
tion? 
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A He is not a member of the guerrilla organization. 

Q Do you know Cipriano Rodelas? 

A Cipriano Rodelas? 

Q Yes. 

A Ho is not a member of the organization. 

Q And Felix Javier? 

A Felix Javier is also not a member of the organization. 

Q And you knew who the members of the organization were? 

A Some of then; not all. 

Q You have a pretty good idea who did belong, but you 

weren't a member yourself? 

A I am a supporter. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is quite well 
informed on the activities of guerrillas in Lipa. Is 
there anything to be gained by pursuing this discussion 
further? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG? Well, sir, I am just about finish¬ 
ed with that phase of the cross-examination. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) In connection with the des¬ 
truction of Lipa where were you personally at that time? 

A I was in the barrio. 

Q How far from the city? 

A Not very far. I could see the city from the barrio. 

It is about 11 kilometers. 

Q You were about 11 kilometers from the scene of 
destruction? 

A Yes. 

Q So that you didn't actually see what caused the 
destruction, did you? 
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A What I mean is that I am outside of the town , is 
that ny family and myself were living outside of the town, 
but being a supporter of the guerrillas wo are always 
venturing to got into the town, near the town. So that 
during that night when they set fire most of our members 
were very near and some of them actually were within the 
town limits. 

Q But so far as you yourself were concerned as a witness 
in this case, you didn't actually see what caused the 
destruction of the houses in Lipa? 

A I saw those which are on the outskirts of the town. 
That is near the town limit. 

Q And did you actually see how those houses were des¬ 
troyed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What exactly did you see? 

A They throw bottles of gasoline, bottles containing 
gasoline with a wick that is lighted. Some of them in 
small houses, they just splashed gasoline on the walls 
and then they lit it with match. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission has already heard 
that same question and the same answer, and unless Counsel 
has some particular reason for re-asking the question 
which is already in the record, we prefer not to take that 
time. 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Well, if you please, sir, cross 
examination has already elicited from the witness that 
so far as the destruction of Lipa proper was concerned, 
it was not within the witness' own knowledge, even though 
on direct examination the inference was given that it was. 
We regard that as extremely important, and the purpose of 
this cross examination is to elicit from the witness exact 
ly how much he knew or knows, and how much is mere rumor 
or secondhand information. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thank you. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, you say the ROTC guer¬ 
rillas marked certain houses for destruction. How do you 
know that? 

A Because the members of the guerrilla division were 
separated into different sections of the town. 

Q Yes. And how did the information come to you? 

A When the chief compiled these different reports of 
the agents, so that they can get the statement at one tine 
Q So that you know the basis upon which the houses 
were narked for destruction? 

A Pardon me? 

Q So you know the basis upon which these houses wore 
marked for destruction? 

A I know them by that report, and also after some of 
the houses were being burnod. 

Q Nov/, isn't it a fact that the houses which were 
marked for destruction were the houses which belonged to 
Japanese collaborators? 
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A Exactly not — those houses which were being occupied 
by materials; for example, airplane parts and gasoline 
owned by the Japanese. 

Q I see. Now, with reference to the fighting in Lipa, 
you wore not there at the tine, were you? 

A I was in the barrio. There was nobody inside the 
town when there was fighting. 

Q So that you don’t know of your own knowledge what the 
extent of the fighting was? 

A V/hat we see only on account of the cannons and the 
airplanes that were making a dive into the town. 

Q Now, you don't also know of your own knowledge to 
what extent American artillery fire destroyed property in 
Lipa, do you? 

A Not the American artillery fire; it practically 

didn't destroy anything of importance in the town of Lipa. 

Q Well, you don't know, do you? That is your conclusion, 
but you don't actually know; you weren't there? 

A Y/e wore near, and we saw that the firing was not in 
the town, but outside the town; the shells were dropping 
outside the town. 

Q Do you recall instances in which American airplanes 
dived over the town on strafing operations? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You do. Did that do any destruction? 

A There were about 7 or 8 houses that were bombed. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 
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(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Corinission is in session. 

The Prosecution nay proceed. 

The Defense have announced they have no further ques¬ 
tions of this v/itness. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) You testified on cross examination 
as to the existence of the Makapili in your municipality, 
is that right, sir? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Were they part of the Japanese army? 

A They are part of the Japanese army. 

Q You have also testified that the population of Lipa 

in 1939 was 45,000, and that at present it is about 
46,000? 

A Yes, sir, including those evacuees from other towns. 

Q How many evacuees in Lipa from other tov/ns? 

A There about 10,000 of then. ^ 

Q Hoy/ many people, approximately, have evacuated 

fron Lipa to other municipalities? 

A This list contain mostly the people of Lipa that 
are in Lipa, and that is that their residence or houses 
are still in Lipa, although some of them nay bo merchants 
in other tov/ns. 

Q Nov/, you testified that about 10,000 people had 
evacuated to Lipa? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q How many people havo left Lipa during that period, 
evacuated away from there? 
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A The people of Lipr.? The residents of Lipa? 

Q Yes. 

A Very few. 

Q How is the death rate in Lipa compared with the 
birth rate, over that period? 

A The death rate in Lipa, compared to the birth rate, 
from 1939» you mean, to the present tine? 

Q Yes. 

A Nearly equal. Sometimes there are months that the 

death rate is more than the birth rate. 

Q Now, of the 100 ROTC guerrillas that you testified 
were in Lipa, how many of those were executed by the 
Japanese? 

A I know of three. 

Q Three? 

A Three. 

CAPTAIN PACE: That is all I have, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I have a question. When you say 
"the population of Lipa," do you moan Lipa proper, or 
Antipolo or Anilao? 

THE WITNESS: That is the whole municipality. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: The whole business? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, when you testified that 

the Makapili is a part of the Japanese army, an I correct 
in assuming that that statement is based on a pretty 
thorough knowledge by you of the organization of the 
Makapili? 
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The Makapili used the sane uniforns as the Japanese 

arny. 

Q Y/ould you answer ny question, please? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read the question? 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter 
as follows:) 

"Q Nov/, when you testified that the Makapili 
is a part of the Japanese arny, an I correct 
in assuning that that statenent is based on a 
pretty thorough knowledge by you of the organization 
of the Makapili?" 

A Not a very thorough knov/ledgo. I base ny conclusion 
on the fact that they used the sane uniforn as the Japanese 
arny. 

Q (Ey Captain Sandberg) I see. And they continued 
to operate up until the very approach of the American 
forces in Kerch of 194-5? 

A They have operated with the Japanese in their fight 
against the American forces. 

Q Nov/, based on your knowledge of the Makapili, isn't 
it a fact and within your knowledge that General Ricarte 
was one of the heads of the Makapili? 

A Not exactly one of the heads, but one of the organ¬ 
izers. 

Q And do you know a nan named Lapus, who was a 
nenber of this Makapili organization? 

CAPTAIN PACE: I object to that, sir. The evi¬ 
dence before this Commission is that Lapus was not a member 
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of that Nakapili. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you know a nan by the none 
cf Narciso Lapus? 

A In the newsprint; not personally. 

Q Nov/, would it be a correct statenent that the Maka- 
pili are as much a part of the Japanese arny as the Hunters 
guerrillas were a nenber of the American army? 

A The guerrillas were quite an independent unit, although 
cooperating with the Americans. 

Q Well, this intelligence and espionage that they fur¬ 

nished, they furnished to the Americans, didn't they? 

A Pardon? 

Q I say the intelligence and espionage work they did, 
they did for the benefit of the United States Arny, didn't 
they? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In connection with the evacuees, based on your know¬ 
ledge of public affairs, is there a considerable floating 
population in Batangas? 

A Not Batangas, but in Lipa, because some of the 
evacuees are not from other towns of Batangas, but from 
the Province of Tayabas and Laguna. 

Q A n d people have been uprooted from their hones and 
moved to other locations in considerable numbers? 

A In Lipa? 

Q That is right. 

A There have been returned back to the town, and they 

built small shacks right in their own properties. 
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Q Well, how many evacuees are there In Lipa from 
other localities? 

A There is around 10,000. 

Q And are they from other places in Batangas? 

A Some of then from other towns , like Rosario. 

Q So that there is a pretty sizable floating popula¬ 
tion in Batangas? 

A In Lipa. 

Q That is, people who are uprooted from their customary 

hones and cone to strange and unfaniliar places where they 
are not known? 

A Not exactly not known, because most of then are 
people that have married — that is, from Lipa have married 
to other girls from other provinces, so they are also 
practically known to us. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you, Doctor. 

(V/itness excused.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Comission please, that com¬ 
pletes the Prosecution's evidence on paragraph number 49 
of the Bill of Particulars. 

The Prosecution is now prepared to continue with the 
presentation of evidence on the Bill of Particulars para¬ 
graph number 1, and to commence the testimony on Bill of 
Particulars number 43. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission inquires whether 
number 1, item number 1, is also related to item number 43? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir, that is correct. All of 
these cases will be related to number 1, but they are also 
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specific Bill of Particulars numbers. 

CONCHITA ALAS TUALHATI 

colled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name, please? 
A I!y name is Mrs. Conchita Alas Tualhati. 

Q Where do you live? 

A I live in Taal, Batangas. 

Q Do you live in the town of Taal, or in the barrio of 
Taal? 

A I live in the town of Taal, but we evacuated to a 
barrio named Cubanba. 

Q You mean on the 16th of February you were an evacuee 
to the barrio of Cubanba? 

A Not on that date. Before that date we evacuated to 
that place. 

Q You were in Cubanba on the 16th of February? 

A On the 16th I was in Cubanba, with the rest of the 

family. 

Q What happened on the morning — 

A • Shall I —? 

Q I will withdraw that. Now, how far is the town of 
Canbanba from the town of Taal? 

A It is about seven kilometers from the town. 

Q Seven kilometers northeast of Taal? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you describe what happened on the morning of 
February 16, 1945, in Cubanba? 
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A It was about 8:30 in the morning when v/e heard a 
loud bomb. I don’t know whether it was from hand grenade 
or a bomb. Then' a certain nan rushed to us and said a 
neighboring barrio is already burning, which is a little 
farther fron our house. But then we thought that the burning 
would hold only in that place, so we were still calm, but 
after ten minutes we could see people running and nen shout¬ 
ing "JapsI Japsi Japanese!", and then I called all my 
children, r.iy nother and my husband, and we were trying to 
run. As we were running, we could hear then to be coning 
nearer and nearer to us. 

Q Where did you run to, Llrs. Tualhati? 

CAFT;.IN REEL: Sir, could ye have the answer read 
back? We cannot understand the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter read the ques¬ 
tion and answer? 

(Question and answer referred to read by the reporter 
as above recorded.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Where did you run to? 

A V/e ran to a neighborhing sugar plantation that is 
about 10 meters fron the place where we were. 

Q V/hat did you do there? 

A We tried to hide ourselves. 

Q V/hat happened then? 

A Then we found out that we are nearer to the place 
where the Japanese went, and v/e could hear the screaming 
of women, children, and man, so what v/e did v/as to wait 
for some times. But then bullets could be seen near our 
side already, so v/hat v/e did was to transfer again to 
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another sugar plantation that is near to the place. 

Q Yes? 

A We waited there for about an hour, then we could 
hear the sane thine, the cracking of bamboos; we could see 
smoke and the screaming of women, and children. 

Q Where did you go then? 

A Then prayed, and asking God to help us, but then my 
husband got my baby from me, and when he stood up he saw 
that the sugar plantation near us is burning already. 

Q Yes? 

A Of course, my husband told me to get away from the 
place. We saw at distance tall grasses, bush, so we ran 
there. I was the first one. My husband could not run 
because he has my youngest child on his arm and hanging 
to the child on his knee, clinging to his knee. 

Q Did you run to the tall grass? 

A I went, I ran in, and I found myself to slide down 
in a deep ravine. When I was already down I look up and 
ask my husband to jump, but ho was pointing to the baby 
and said, "He might get hurt." But then I saw him turn 
to the right, then I hear shots and the scream of my child. 
Of course, I could not go up, because I could hear the 
voices of the Japanese laughing — 

Q Your husband child were on top of the ravine, is 
that right? 

A They did not drop into the ravine — 

Q They were on top? 

A Yes, they were on top and I was down. 

Q You had gotten inside of the ravino? 
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another sugar plantation that is near to the place. 

Q Yes? 

A Y/e waited there for about an hour, then we could 
hear the sane thing, the cracking of bamboos; we could see 
snoke and the screaning of wonen, and children. 

Q Y/here did you go then? 

A Then prayed, and asking God to help us, but then ny 
husband got ny baby fron ne, and when he stood up he saw 
that the sugar plantation near us is burning already. 

Q Yes? 

A Of course, ny husband told ne to get away from the 
place. Y/e sav; at distance tall grasses, bush, so we ran 
there. I was the first one. My husband could not run 
because he has ny youngest child on his am and hanging 
to the child on his knee, clinging to his knee. 

Q Did you run to the tall grass? 

A I went, I ran in, and I found nyself to slide down 

in a deep ravine. Y/hen I was already down I look up and 
ask r.iy husband to jump, but ho was pointing to the baby 
and said, "He night get hurt." But then I saw hin turn 
to the right, then I hear shots and the scream of ny child. 
Of course, I could not go up, because I could hear the 
voices of the Japanese laughing — 

Q Your husband child were on top of the ravine, is 
that right? 

A They did not drop into the ravine — 

Q They were on top? 

A Yes, they were on top and I was down. 

Q You had gotten inside of the ravine? 
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A Ye^. 

Q And v/hat happened then? 

i. Then I waited for sone tines. I could not go up, 
because I could hear still the trampling of the feet, 
the laughing of those Japanese nen, and shots after shots, 
and the cracking of bamboos, because they are burning the 
village. It was already afternoon v/hen I was able to go 
up, and ny child, who is seven years old, cane to me and 
said, "My father was killed by a Japanese, and also ny 
sister" — the little sister, one year old. And I went to 
the dead body of ny husband, and I saw him dead, half burned, 
and ny child with broken head and broken neck. 

Q Mrs.Tualhati, did you see any more dead people in 
or around the ravine in which you were hiding? 

A In the ravine where I hid, I did not see, but as 
I was looking around to look for someone to help us, because 
we were all girls — I could not find any men at all — and 
at a distance I saw sone dead bodies lying down, and there 
are some that arc wounded. 

Q How many? 

A Wo were helpless. 

Q Hoy; many dead and v/ounded did you see? 

A I cannot give you exactly the number, but I can cal¬ 

culate that it is more than 50 or more, just near our place. 

Q Ilore than 50 , you say? 

A Yes, but in sone distances there may be more. 

Q Hoy; many people did you see dead there that you 

could identify? 

A I can't recognize even 20 of then, because most of 
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them are our tenants, our neighbors. 

Q About how many of them did you recognize? 

A I cannot recognize more than 20 of them. 

Q I see. 

A There was an old man who could not go down, so his 
two arms were out and then his body was burned. 

Q And your husband and baby were both killed, is that 
right? 

A Yes, and my other child was wounded in her right ear, 
and I saw blood, of course, gushing and gushing out from 
her ear. V. r e were helpless. We stayed in the place for 
about 56 hours without food, without water, without anything. 
All our things were burned, and they made us very poor. 

Our belongings were burned. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) At the end of the 56 hours, were 
the American troops there? 

THE WITNESS: I beg pardon? 

CAPTAIN REEL: V/ill you read the question? 

(Question read.) 

A No, not yet. 

Q (By Captain Reel) How long after that was it that 
you first saw American troops? 

A The Americans arrived in our place on March 6th. 

Q March 6th, 194-5? 

A 1945. 

Q What is the name of the town that you were in? 

A Taal, Batangas. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, nc.y we hr.vc the Prosecution help 
us to locate this place on the nap? Y/e are unable to find 
it. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Cubanba is — I don*t have the co¬ 
ordinates on this nap. If you will follow the nain road 
east from Taal, about 5 or 6 kilometers to a town of Mojon, 
where there is an intersection with the highway running 
north, and follow that highway north about 3 kilometers, 
you will cone to the barrio of Cubanba, about 2 kilometers 
from the lake. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Oh, Cubanba? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Can you spell that? 

CAPTAIN PACE: C-u-b-a-n-b-r.. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You have found it? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yos, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, just one more question. As 
I understand it, this started at 8:30 in the morning on 
February 16th, 1945* when you heard an explosion, is that 
right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And then somebody said that the neighborhing barrio 
was burning? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Then people ran and men shouted, "JapsI Japs! 

Japanese!", is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see any soldiers? 

A I did not see, but I could hear. 
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Q Did you see any soldiers at any tine? 

A I saw, of course, when we were in the town. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read the answer? 

(Answer road.) 

Q (By Cqtain Reel) But after this explosion, when you 
started running, frori then on you didn't see any soldiers? 

A I did not see exactly, but I knew that they are 
coning. I an not looking back any nore, because I know that 
there are Japanese coning, fron the tranpling of their feet, 
with their voice, because they are speaking the Japanese 
language• 

Q And you heard some shooting, is that right? 

A Yes, shots after shots. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very nuch. 

(Witness excused) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Miss Barrion, Juanita Barrion, 

JUANITA BARRION 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A My name is Juanita Barrion. 

Q Where do you live? 

A I live in 1125 Washington Street, Sampaloc, Manila. 

Q Before you came to Manila, where did you live? 

A I live in Tnal, Batangas, before we came to Manila. 

Q Now, early in 1945 5 did you evacuate Taal to another 

barrio? 

A Yes. 

Q What barrio did you go to? 

A We evacuated to the barrio of Maabud. 

CAPTAIN FACE: The Commission and Defense will find 
that about one kilometer north of Cubamba. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Spell it, please. 

CAPTAIN PACE: M-a-a-b-u-d. 

Q (By Captain Pace^ Were you at Maabud on the l6th of 

February? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you describe what happened on the morning of 

that day, please? 

A On the morning of February 16, around 10:00 o'clock, 

we heard a great commotion around us, and after having 
learned from the people that the Japanese were burning a 
neighboring barrio, we left our house running as fast as 
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our legs would carry us. We were between the barrio of 
Maabud and Mulauin, when shot after shot sounded in the air. 
Machine-gun firing was so distinct that we guessed the pro¬ 
ximity of the enemy and knew that we were surrounded. Exit 
was inevitable, so a nearby ravine proved inviting at this 
sublime moment of necessity, so one by one we descended that 
deep ravine, unaware that many of those other families that 
ran away followed us to the ravine — 

Q How far is this ravine from Maabud? 

A I don't exactly know how far, but I know it is be¬ 

tween Maabud and ilulauin. 

Q How do you spell Ilulauin? 

A M-u-n-a-l-u-i-n. 

Q That is a very short distance from Maabud? 

A Yes, not far from Maabud. 

Q And this ravine to which you went was between those 

two barrios? 

A Yes. 

Q How many people in addition to your family went to 

this ravine? 

A According to my calculations there were around 50 , 

Q What happened after these 50 people went to this ra¬ 

vine? Speak slowly, will you please? 

A Well, we found out when we were down in the ravine 

that many people followed us. I could still remember that 
the men had their bigger children, because we women, with 
the little children carried to their breasts, were praying. 
During those moments there were nothing but suppressed 
whispers. v e were in such suspense that about 2:0° o'clock 
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in the afternoon we heard an explosion above us and we heard 
some Japanese talking and giving orders, and then we became 
aware of the fact that we were discovered. Hand grenades 
were thrown at us, machine guns started firing; men tried 
desperately to escape. In short, there was chaos. 

Then after a short while the firing stopped. Then 
I was very happy because I found that my family was still 
intact. The old men of the crowd that followed us were 
dead. 

Q About how many people were killed in the ravine, do 

you know? 

A I can't exactly tell because that was only due to 

the hand grenades. Only a few were dead. 

Q What else hapoened there? 

A Then afterwards I heard nearer and nearer the soldiers 

and then we knew that the enemy were being sent to finish 
us. Prayers burst from our lips and we were nervous because 
we knew that we were helpless and defenseless. Our escape 
was really hopeless. Then afterwards I turned my head and 
I was confronted with the ugly mess of machine guns and then 
shots were fired and the swinging of blades, and many of the 
people fled above me and I do not know what happened because 
I was wounded. 

Then I could feel the flow of warm blood around me 
on all sides and I thought I was wounded somewhere and I 
was taken for dead. Afterwards the Japanese went farther 
inside the ravine, because that ravine, it is elaborate. 

It is a winding path inside. It is like a cave. Then they 
went further inside and I could hear crying, shouting, 
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shrieks from people inside. Then after a while I pretended 
as dead. I did not move. Then the Japanese passed me again. 
They left and I could hear more crying and shrieks and shou¬ 
ting. They were quite a distance away from us. 

I tried to treat myself and I got up, and then I found 
my mother was mortally wounded. She was still holding my baby 
brother, four months old, wounded also by a bayonet in the 
head. Then I saw my father wounded by a bullet. He was 
shot in the back and the bullet entered near the armpit. 

My elder sister was bayoneted in the hips and two brothers 
and sisters were stiff dead, and the others — the rest of 
us Y/as unharmed. 

Q How many people altogether wore killed in the ravine? 

A I think around 30 people were killed. 

Q How many people of you escaped from the ravine then? 

A Including my family were around 17 who v/ent up that 

ravine. 

Q V/here did you go from the ravine? 

A We did not move just then from the ravine because it 

was impossible for us to get up. And my sister and I carried 
tie wounded, and besides we were afraid that the Japanese 
were still around. So we waited for seme help. Luckily 
around 5:00 o'clock in the afternoon help came. Two of our 
distant relatives came and saw. After taking some bamboos 
and a sheet that they picked somewhere v/e wore able to make 
an improvised stretcher, and we carried the wounded up the 
ravine. Finally we reached a mango tree near the base of 
Talang. 

Q And where is this mango tree on Exhibit 24-3? 
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A It is around this place (indicating). 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will the record show that the witness 
indicated a spot near the shore of Taal Lake which is gener¬ 
ally northeast of Maabud. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Pace) How many of you reached the mango 

tree? 

A We were 17 who reached the mango tree and mostly 

children. They were mostly children. Other survivors 
were mostly children. I think seven or eight children. 

Q And what did you do after you reached the mango tree? 

A Well, nothing happened. We finished carrying the 

wounded around 2:00 o'clock in the morning and daytime came 
and still no help, because the place was totally abandoned. 

I could not get any banca to carry the wounded, and the 
sick was unattended. My baby brother was crying. He was 
crying for milk. At first I was able to soothe him with 
the sugar cane juice. After a while he didn't like it any 
more. He was crying bitterly. So I made up my mind to 
get food somewhere and help for the sick. But my father 
opposed the idea because there was fighting still in the 
neighboring barrios of Pansipiti and San Nicolas and Talang. 
But I braved it in spite of his refusal. I left carrying 
my baby brother with me in order to seek for food and help. 

Q When did you leave for help? 

A Because- I — 

Q When? When? 

A On the morning of February 17th around 10:00 o'clock. 

Q What morning? 






A February 17th. 

Q You testified that you went to the ravine on the 17th. 

A No, I did not go to the ravine on the 17th. 

Q When did you go to the ravine? 

A I was there on February l6th, and then after I went 

to help. 

n You went to the ravine on the 16th? 

A Yes, I was there. 

Q And when did you leave the mango tree? 

A I left the mango tree on the 17th. 

Q Whom did you take with you? 

A I took my baby brother with me, five years old. 

Q How many did you leave at the mango tree? 

A Well, we were 17; two left, and so there were 15. 

Q When did you return to the mango tree? 

A I came back to the mango tree six weeks afterwards. 

Q And what did you find when you returned six weeks later? 

A I found the sugar cane still burned and on the bran¬ 

ches of the mango tree I saw pieces of clothes hanging and 
I saw the dead bodies of my parents, my brothers and my 
sisters. 

Q How many dead bodies did you see there? 

A I can't say exactly how many because only small bones 

could be detected. 

Q Approximately how many? 

A I was only able to — I think I was able to get 

all my family and other pieces of bones. I can't count, 
because I could not count because they were all pieces. 

Q How many of your family did you get? 
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A Five, plus two servants; seven, 

Q Did you go back to the ravine? 

A Yes, I went that day to the ravine, 

Q What did you find there? 

A I found dead people, 

Q About how many? 

A About the nuirfber I gave you: around 30. 

Q 30? 

A Around 30* 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph of wound on left 
limb of Consolacion Mayuga 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 265 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Fill you tell what Exhibit 265 for 

identification is, please? 

A I think this is Consolacion Mayuga. She was wounded. 

Q What kind of wound is that, do you know? 

A I don’t know. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 265 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph of wound of Janita 
de Sagun was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 266 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Exhibit 266 for 

identification and tell what it is? 

A, Yes. This is Janita de Sagun. She was with us also 
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in the ravine. She was wounded. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 266 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph of Vicente Barrion, 
Jr. was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit Mo. 267 for identi¬ 
fication. ) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you tell what Exhibit 267 

for identification is? 

A This is my brother, four months old, who was wounded. 

Q How did he receive that wound on his head? 

A Bayonet. 

o Japanese? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection it is re¬ 
ceived in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 267 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph of wound on left 
front limb of Cpnsolacion 
Mayuga was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 268 for 
id en t if i ca ti on.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) V/ill you look at Exhibit 268 for 

identification and tell what it is? 

A This is Consolacion Mayuga. 

Q Does that show the wound that she received there? 
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A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 

accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 268 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, Miss Barrion, you testified 

that when you were in the ravine you heard Japanese giving 
order s. 

A Yes. 

Q Can you tell us what those orders were? 

A I am sorry. I don’t know any Japanese. I just know 

that they were Japanese words, but I can't speak Japanese. 

Q And did you hear a lot of talking by the Japanese? 

A After that? After? 

Q Yes, that’s right. 

A Yes, they were tallcing. 

Q Loud voices? 

A Yes, loud voices. 

0 But you didn't see those Japanese? 

A I saw them. They went dov/n to the ravine. 

Q Where did you see them? 

A They were just a few paces from us when they set the 

machine gun. 

Q You say you heard an explosion. Is that the first 

time you ever heard an explosion of that kind? 

A No. 
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Q Where did you hear explosions of that type before? 

A In the early part of that morning after 10:00 o'clock 

we heard explosions after explosions. 

Q Where? 

A In the vicinity. 

Q Were those explosions caning from the nearby barrio? 

A Nearby barrio and in the barrio itself. 

Q I see. Well, were they coming from the direction of 

the nearby barrio where there was fighting going on? 

A I don't know. I didn't know of any fighting. 

Q Well now, what was this fighting that was going on 

in the nearby barrio? 

A I didn't say there was fighting. There was great 

commotion and we heard that the Japanese were burning and 
killing people, 

Q I want to refresh your recollection, Miss Barrion. 

You stated on direct examination that on the 17th your 
father came to the mango tree and said "Don't go to the 
neighboring barrio because there is fighting going on 
there". 

A Yes. 

Q Is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Who was fighting whom? 

A We didn't see actually the fighting. We heard only 

the explosions and fighting, and of course we could detect 
that they were burning. 

Q Did it sound like artillery fire? 

A Machine gun and hand grenade. 
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Q Did it sound like shelling? 

A No. 

Q And the explosion you heard above your head, was it 

of the same kind that you heard from that nearby barrio? 

A Yes. 

Q And you say that you do not know who was fighting 

whom in the neighboring barrio? 

A No. 

Q Do you think it is possible that the fighting in the 

nearby barrio may have been between the Japanese and the 

guerrillas? 

A (Nodding negatively). I can't tell because I didn't 

see them. 

Q Were you never curious as to who was fighting whom 

in the nearby barrio? 

A No. I was so much engrossed with my wounds and the 

wounds of my family that I didn't notice. We just knew 
that it was fighting, 

Q Do you think it possible that you people in the 

ravine were caught in the middle between the Japanese and 
guerrilla forces? 

A No. We were in complete silence when the Japanese 

attacked us. 

Q In Taal can you toll us whether there were any 

Japanese soldiers stationed? 

A I don't know of any Japanese, I had no contact with 

any Japanese and I can't tell you. 

Q You never saw any Japanese soldiers? 

A I could see them passing back and forth in the streets 
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that's all. 

Q Y/ell now, if I were to tell you that the total Japa¬ 

nese garrison in Taal amounted to eight soldiers, would that 
refresh your recollection? 

A I didn't even reach the garrison in Taal. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) When did the Americans come to 

Taal? 

A I didn't know when the Americans liberated Taal be¬ 

cause we were in the hospital at that time, 
q When was that when you were in the hospital? 

A From February 20th we were in the hospital until one 

month and a half afterwards. 

Q Do you know what that explosion was that you heard at 

the ravine? 

A Yes. Hand grenades. 

CAPTAIN PACE: That's all. Thank you. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
until 1:30 this afternoon but wishes to announce that at 
the close of the session this afternoon there will be a 
recess until 8:30 Monday morning. That is to say, there 
will be no meeting of the Commission on Saturday or Sunday 
next. 

(Whereupon at 1125 hours a recess was taken until 
1330 o'clock, 9 November 1945.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSIO N 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 

hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present; the Accused and his Defense Counsel are present. 
We will proceed. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Miss Miligros Barrion. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Before beginning this session I should 
like to bring one matter to the Commission's attention. Upon 
going over the record of the first day of the hearing that 
followed the arraignment the Defense discovered that the 
motions, three of which were argued and ruled upon on that 
day, are not made part of the mimeographed record. They 
were filed in writing and for that reason were not read into 
the record. 

Nov/, we should like to have the record corrected to 
that extent, to the point of having these motions at this 
time read into the record so that they do appear in the 
full draft. Rather than read them orally, v/hich might 
take some time, I would suggest that I simply give copies 
to the reporter and let him at his leisure put them into 
the record at this session. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any reason they v/ere 
omitted from the record? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir. Those were treated as part 
of the pleadings, so to speak, and v/ere not put in the 
mimeographed record. They v/ould be among the exhibits, 
in other words. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Well, they weren't marked as exhibits, 
sir. That is what we thought, too, and we find that they 
were not marked as exhibits and we think that in order to 
have the meaning of the first day's proceedings clear these 
should appear sometime. This is as good a time as any. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission desires that they 
be incorporated into the record and we will give further 
consideration as to whether they can now be most properly 
attached as exhibits or read into the record, if it appears 
that the ends desired may be equally well served, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir; either method, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will announce that later. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you, sir. 

MILIGROS BARRION 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

THE WITNESS: Just as my sister testified this morning 
Q (By Captain Paco> Just a minute. I will ask you 

seme questions. Give your name, please. 

A Miligros Barrion. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 1125 Washington Street, Sampaloc, Manila. 

Q Early in 1945 where did you live? 

A Taal, Batangas. 

Q And did you evacuate to a barrio in Taal earlier this 

year? 

A Yes; February; about February. 

Q What barrio did you evacuate to’ 
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A Maabud, 

H On the l6th of February did you go with your sister 

who testified this morning and with the rest of your family 
to the ravine? 

A Yes. 

Q You did ? 

A (Nodding affirmatively). 

Q "Yes"? 

A Yes. 

Q You will have to speak louder. And did the Japs 

come to the ravine there? 

A Yes. 

Q What happened when they came? 

A They threw hand grenades, they set machine guns, and 

they began killing people. 

Q And how many of you escaped from the ravine? 

A About 17. 

q Where did you go then? 

A We go near the lake under the mango tree, 

n You went to the mango tree near the lake? 

A Yos. 

Q And the next day did your sister Juanita and the 

baby leave? 

A Yes. 

Q And what happened the following day? 

A After my sister left we prayed that she would be 

savc-d from disaster. 

Q I beg your pardon? 

A We prayed she would be saved from disaster. We 
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waited for her return but in vain. Nothing unusual happened 
that day. Still another day dawned. It was 18th of Feb¬ 
ruary when after breakfast we heard marching soldiers. 

Q How many Japs came to the mango tree? 

A About 25. 

Q What did they do to you? 

A Well, I moved the wounded inside the sugar cane and 

we laid still, but in spite of caution we were discovered. 

Q What did they do after they found you? 

A They took ropes and tied us all around the mango tree. 

At first I don't want myself to be tied up, but my father 
chided me to go in because there is no hope. 

Q Did they tic all of you? 

A Yes. 

Q Hav many of you were there? 

A We we re 16 tied. 

Q And hov; did they tie you? 

A Tied us in our hands. 

Q Did they tie you together then? 

A Yes. 

Q And where did they tie the group of you? 

A Tied us under the mango tree. 

Q To the tree? 

A Yes. 

Q What happened after they tied the l6 of you to the 

mango tree? 

A I was the first one bayoneted. Then they started 

firing. V/e heard the crying of my brothers. Then I 
could feel the heat of the fire, for they set it. Then 
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all blackness. 

Q Hew many times were you bayoneted? 

A Two times. 

Q Did you also suffer other wounds? 

A Yos. 

Q What were they from? 

A 15 wounds from fragments of hand grenades. 

Q Where are those 15 wounds from hand grenades on your 

body? 

A I have six on the back, I have three here (indicating 

left shoulder), I have three here (indicating left breast), 

and I have three here on the abdomen (indicating). 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will the record show that the witness 

indicated three on the left shoulder, three on the left 

breast and three on the left side of the abdomen. 

Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph of seven wounds 
on body of witness was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 269 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Where were the tv/o bayonet wounds? 

A One here (indicating left side of chest) and the 

other here (indicating left elbow). 

Q Indicating the left side of your chest? 

A Yes. 

Q And your left elbow; is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you show the Commission the wound on your left 

elbav? 


A It is here. 

Q Will you look at Exhibit No. 269 for identification 
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all blackness. 

Q How many times were you bayoneted? 

A Two times. 

Q Did you also suffer other wounds? 

A Yos. 

Q Y/hat were they from? 

A 15 wounds from fragments of hand grenades. 

Q Where are those 15 wounds from hand grenades on your 

body? 

A I have six on the back, I have three here (indicating 

left shoulder), I have three here (indicating left breast), 

and I have three here on the abdomen (indicating). 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will the record show that the witness 

indicated three on the left shoulder, three on the left 

breast and three on the left side of the abdomen. 

Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph of seven wounds 
on body of witness was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 269 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Where were the two bayonet wounds? 

A One here (indicating left side of chest) and the 

other here (indicating loft elbow). 

Q Indicating the left side of your chest? 

A Yes. 

Q And your left elbow; is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you show the Commission the wound on your left 

elbow? 

A It is here. 

Q Will you look at Exhibit No, 269 for identification 
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and tell what that is? 

A These six are from fragments of hand grenades and 
the other one bayonet wound. 

Q They show the six hand grenade wounds on your back 
and the bayonet wound on your elbow; is that right? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer It in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence* 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 269 for 
identification was received in 
evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Paco) After you were wounded did you 
become unconscious? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you regain consciousness? 

A It was the first week of March when I regained com¬ 
plete consciousness. My left arm had been bandaged and I 
had scars all over. 

Q Of the 16 people who wore at the mango tree did any¬ 
body survive except yourself? 

A No. I was the only one who survived. 

Q How many members of your family were killed on the 
16 th and the 18 th of February? 

A Sixteen. Five were killed on the 18 th of February, 

Q Those are members of your immediate family? 

A Yes. 

Q How many other members of your family were killed 
other than your immediate family? 

A What do you mean? 
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More distant relatives; were some of them killed? 

All of them are our distant relatives except two 
servants. 

Q How many relatives altogether were killed on those 

two days? 

A 30 were killed in the ravine and 16 were killed under 

the mango tree. 

Q Those were friends and relatives? 

A Relatives and friends. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused) 
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called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Gojunco, was examined 
and testified through the Interpreter as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMIN/TION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A (Through the Interpreter) Juan Vergara. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Cubamba. 

Q Did you live in Cubamba on the l6th of February, 
1945? 

A I lived in Cubamba on February 16. 

Q And what happened on that morning? 

A 8 o'clock in the morning, we heard firing and we 
hide, with my family. 

Q Where did you hide? 

A We hide in lagnas. 

Q Where? 

THE INTERPRETER: "Lagnas". 

CAPTAIN PACE: What is "lagnas"? 

THE WITNESS: Ravine. 

THE INTERPRETER: "Ravine". 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will you ask the witness again where 
he and his family hid? 

(Translated to the witness) 

THE WITNESS: (Through the Interpreter) With my 
family, I went to the ravine. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Where is this ravine located? 

A (Through the Interpreter) The ravine is located on 
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the east side of our house. 

Q How many people went there? 

A We were 15 who went to the ravine. 

Q What happened to you there? 

A Four Japanese saw us and they shot us. 

Q How many people did they shoot? 

A All 15 were shot, but only 12 were killed. Two were 

wounded and one was not wounded. 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 270 
for identification.) 

(By Captain Pace) Will you look at Exhibit 270 for 
identification and tell what it shows? 

A This picture shows the scar of my wound. 

Q CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; There being no objection, it will 
be accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 270 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) After the 12 people were killed 
in the ravine and the two people wounded, at about 4 
o'clock that afternoon did you go back to your house? 

A Yes, 4 o'clock I wont back. 

Q What did you find there? 

A I saw that r.y house was burned; ny father, mother, 
one aunt and two sisters were dead. 

Q How did your father, mother, aunt, and two sisters 
meet their death? 

A I'y father had wounds; ny mother, aunt and two sisters 
were burned. 
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Q All of then were dead? 

A All of them were dead. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, as I understand it, at 8 
o'clock in the morning of the 16th of February, you heard 
some firing, is that correct? 

A Yes. I heard firing at 8 o'clock in the morning of 
February 16. 

Q And where did you hear this firing coming from? 

A I just heard the firing; that is all. 

Q Do you know what kind of firing it was? 

A I just heard firing; that is all. 

Q Do you know what kind of firing it was, whether it 
was rifle, machine gun, artillery, or what? 

A I just heard firing; that is all. 

Q Had you ever heard firing before? 

A Since the beginning I have heard firing. 

Q Since the beginning of what? 

A Since I lived in my house I have heard firing. 

Q Well, did you hear any firing out there during the 

year 194-3? 

A I heard, but few firing. 

Q Did you hear any firing there during the year 1944? 

A I heard nothing. 

Q Well, now, when after that, when after 1944 did you 
first hear firing out there? 

A I heard again on February 16. 

Q And prior to February 16, for at least one year, you 
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hadn't heard any firing, is that right? 

A No. 

Q Do you know who was firing? 

A I know who fired on February 16, because Japanese 

fired on us. 

Q But when you heard this firing, you didn't see who 
was doing the firing, did you? 

A I knew and saw who fired when we were fired upon. 

Q Well, didn't you tell us on direct examination that 

at 8 o'clock in the morning, before you went to the ravine, 
you heard some firing? 

A I heard firing before we went to the ravine, but I 
did not see who were firing. 

Q Yes. Now, do you know whether there were active 
guerrilla, bands in that area on the l6th day of February, 
who might have been firing or fighting with the Japanese? 
(Translated to the witness.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: I object to the question, if the 
Commission please, because he has already testified that he 
doesn't know who was doing the firing in the neighboring 
barrio. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there some particular point 
you are trying to reach with the question? 

CAPTAIN REEL: There is, sir. I don't believe the 
question was directed to the firing; this question was 
directed to activity in that area. If the reporter will 
read the question back, I think the Prosecution will realize 
that it has misunderstood the question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Reporter will read back the 
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question. 

(Question read) 

CAPTAIN PACE: The witness has already testified, 
sir, that he doesn't know who was doing the firing; he didn't 
see it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: So it seems also to the Commission. 
Would Counsel like to have any specific answer read back? 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will withdraw the question and re¬ 
phrase it, so there will be no question about it, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do you know whether on the 16th 
of February, 194-5, there were active guerrilla bands in the 
area where you lived? 

A (Through the Interpreter) I knew nothing about it. 

Q As I understand it, it was because you heard firing 
that you ran to the ravine, is that the reason? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: She so testified. I wonder if you 
ought to pursue the question further. 

CAPTAIN REEL; If the Commission understands that 
that was the reason, I don't wish to pursue it any further. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Yes, we do so understand. 

Q (By Captain Reel) When you were in the ravine, did 
you hear some more firing on the opposite side of the 
ravine? 

A When I was in the ravine, I heard much firing. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Mr. Simplicio Deomampo. 

SIMPLICIO DEOMAMPO 

called as a v/itness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Gojunco: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A (Through the Interpreter) Simplicio Deomampo. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Cubamba. 

Q Were you in Cubamba on the 16th of February, 194-5? 

A I was in Cubamba. 

Q What happened that morning? 

A I heard firing. 

Q What did you do then? 

A I hid in a tree. 

Q You weren't with Juan Vergara, were you? 

A No. 

Q All right. What happened after you hid in the tree. 

A I heard Japanese, four of them. I had companions. 

One was killed by the Japanese. 

Q Were you injured? 

A No. 

Q Then at about 5*00 o'clock that afternoon did you 

return to your house in the barrio? 

A I returned and I saw all the houses burned down and 

about 50 persons v/ere burned. 

Q How did these 50 persons that you saw in the barrio 

meet their death? 
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A They v/ere killed by bayoneting, firing and burning. 

Q And you testify that the 40 houses in the barrio had 

also burned; is that right? 

A 40 houses were burned. ) 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS EXAIIINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, do I understand that as soon 

as you heard firing you ran and hid in a tree; is that right 
A In the tree. 

Q And you ran to the tree the minute the firing started 

is that correct? 

A Five of us went at one time. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read the question to the 
witness, please? 

(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: Yes, that's correct. 

^ (By Captain Reel) Why didn't you stay home? 

A Because the Japanese would kill me. 

Q V/hen you heard the firing did you see any Japanese? 

A I saw but I cannot assert the number. 

Q Did you see any Japanese before you left your home 

and went to the tree? 

A Four Japanese with many more companions went to us. 

Q Did they come into your house before you went to the 

tree? 

A I don't know. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I wonder if the witness understood 
the question. I will put it again. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did the Japanese come into your 









house before you went to the tree? 

A The Japanese saw us in the tree. 

Q Yes, but could I have an answer to the question? 

Did the Japanese see you in the house before you went to 
the tree? 

A I did not know whether the Japanese went to my house 

or not, 

Q As a matter of fact, you expected to hear some firing 

at about 8:00 o'clock in the morning of February l6th, didn't 
you? 

A I heard firing. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you please repeat the question? 
and you repeat it to the witness after the reporter gives 
it to you. 

(Question read) 

A Well, I just heard firing; that's all. 

Q (By Captain Reel) As a matter of fact, — strike that. 

V/ere you surprised when you heard the firing? 

A Yes. I was surprised and I ran away. 

Q Didn't you know before the morning of February l6th 

that at about 8:00 o'clock in the morning there would be a 

guerrilla attack and you were to run out of the house and 
hide? 

A No. 

Q Wasn't that generally known in the town? 

CAPTAIN PACE: I object to counsel pursuing this. 

The witness said he didn't expect it and he said that he 
was surprised when he heard firing. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. 









CAPTAIN REEL: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mr. Hilario Laro. 

HILARIO LARO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, v/as examined and testified through Interpreter 
Gojunco: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Hilario Laro. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Mahabangludlud, Taal, Batangas. 

Q Will you repeat that, please? The name? 

A Hilario Laro. - 

Q Where do you live? 

A Mahabangludlud, Taal, Batangas. Mahabangludlud, 

Taal, Batangas. 

Q Where did you live on February 16, 1945? 

A In Pisa. 

Q Is the barrio of Pisa located about halfway between 

the barrio of Cultihan and Luntal? 

THE INTERPRETER: Repeat the name of the two barrios. 
CAPTAIN PACE: Cuntihrn and Luntal. 

A (Through the Interpreter) Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: For the information of all concerned, 
the map in evidence does not show the barrio risa. It shows 
the barrios Luntal and Cultihan, however. 

0 (By Captain Pace) On the afternoon of February 16, 
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1945 did anything unusual happen at Pisa? 

A Yes. I heard firing and I saw burning of houses, so 

I went to the ravine. 

Q You went where? 

A To the ravine. 

Q V/here is this ravine? 

A In between the road of Pisa and Luntal. 

0 How many people went with you to the ravine? 

A 150 persons. 

Q After you got there what happened? 

A About a half hour afterv/ards Japanese came and told 

us to go out, and we were tied — our hands were tied. These 
Japanese had fixed bayonets. 

Q What did they do after they tied you? 

A They told us to go about twenty meters away and then 

they fired outside and threw hand grenades to us, 

Q Did they do anything else to you? 

A Nothing more. 

Q Out of the 150 people who were taken out of the ra¬ 

vine and tied how many were killed? 

A 66 died and four were wounded, — 46 died and four 

were wounded. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I think you have misinterpreted that. 
Will you ask it again? 

THE WITNESS (through the Interpreter): 46 died. 

CAPTAIN PACE: May we have another interpreter, please? 
THE WITNESS (through the Interpreter): 146. 

Q (By Captain Pace) How many people were wounded? 

A Only four were wounded. 






CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this for identification, please. 
Four or forty-four? How many? 

THE WITNESS (through the interpreter): Only four were 
wounded. 

(Photograph of witness showing 
wound was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 271 for identi¬ 
fication. ) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Exhibit 271 for 

identification and tell us what that shows? 

A This is my picture. 

Q What is that mark on your left shoulder? 

A Wound. 

Q What caused it? 

A Hand grenade. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 271 
for identification was received 
in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph of Arano Navarro 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 272 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Can you tell me what Exhibit No. 

272 for identification is? 

A Arano Navarro. 

Q What is the mark on his left arm? 

A A wound. 

Q Was he one of the four people who survived with you? 

A Yes, he v/as one of us. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence, sir. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 

accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 272 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) 144 people were killed there at the 

ravine; is that right? 

A 146 persons died. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you. 

You may inquire. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do I understand that the minute 

you heard firing you ran to the ravine; is that right? 

A V/e went there. 

Q But you went there the minute this firing started; 

is that correct? 

A We went there when v/e heard the firing. 

Q And you thought it would be safer running outdoors 

into the firing and going to the ravine than staying in 
your house; is that correct? 

A I went to the ravine to save my life. 

Q Yes. As a matter of fact, you knew that if you 

stayed in your house you might be injured in the pitched 

battle between the guerrillas and the Japanese; is that 
the truth? 

CAPTAIN PACE: I object to the question, if the 
Commission please. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection sustained, 
n (By Captain Reel) Are you a member of any guerrilla 

unit? 
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A No. 

Q Do you know whether there was an active unit in that 

area? 

A Not even one, I don't know any. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Which was it? "Noteven one" or "I 
don't know of anyone" or both? I am asking you what your 
answer was. 

THE WITNESS (through the Interpreter): None. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Are you sure of that? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to know how they were 
tied up after they came out of the ravine. Were they tied 
hand and foot, thrown to the ground or what? 

(V/hereupon the Interpreter put the question to the 
witness) 

THE WITNESS (through the Interpreter): Our left hands 

were tied — left hands. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Lapped? 

THE WITNESS (through the Interpreter): No, only one 
hand. I was tied on the left hand but others were tied with 
both hands. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

CAPTAIN PACE: Ask him if they were tied together. 

THE WITNESS (through the Interpreter): We were lined 
up and tied. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will you ask the witness to describe 
how each man was tied and if they were tied one to the other? 
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THE WITNESS (through the Interpreter): Only women were 
tied with both of their hands together, but the men were tied 
on their left hands. • 

CAPTAIN PACE: There is another interpreter here now, 
if we may use him. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I have another question or two of this 
witness, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Had you lived in this barrio all 

during the Japanese occupation? 

A When the Japanese arrived we hid in Pisa. 

0 But during the major part of the occupation did you 

live in this barrio? 

A We were in Pisa. 

Q And during that period did you ever hear any firing 

before? 

A None. 

Q And had you ever had occasion to run and hide in the 

ravine during the year previous to February 16 , 1945 ? 

A I hid there only on February 16th. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That*s all. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution will proceed. 

IGNACIO BANAWA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Lavengco, was examined 
and testified through the Interpreter as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A (Through the Interpreter) Ignacio Banawa, sir. 

Q Where do you live? 

A At the barrio of Cultlhan. 

Q On February 16, 194-5, did you live in Cultihan? 

A I lived there, sir. 

Q ^hat happehed on the morning of February 16? 

A The Japanese came at the crossing. They mounted 

machine guns. After mounting the machine guns, they came 
to our homes. 

Q Did they fire the machine guns? 

A They fired the machine guns. 

Q What did they fire them at? 

A They fired the machine guns at the different homes. 

Q What else did they do? 

A After firing the machine guns, they lit the 
different homes and burned them. There are people coming 
out; they could not reach them with bayonets, they fired 
at them. 

Q Now, what did you do while the Japanese were doing 
this? 

A I was laying low at a very dirty place in our town. 
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Q Did you leave your barrio and hide someplace? 

A Yes, sir, I hid myself. 

Q Did you go back to the barrio two days later? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did you find when you got back? 

A When I returned after two days I found the homes 

burned and many people burned. 

Q How many dead people did you find? 

A More or less around 70.bodies. 

Q How had these 70 people been killed? 

A They were killed through bayonet thrusts and bullet 


CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, I didn't understand just 
where you were when the Japanese mounted the machine guns. 
A (Through the Interpreter) I was behind my home at 
a place where it is quite dirty. 

Q You were behind your home. How far away were you 
from the machine guns? 

A Around 20 meters. 

Q And were you out of sight of the Japanese? 

A Around the front. 

Q You mean you were in front of your house? 

A No, sir, around the back part of our home. 

Q Well, now, were you in a position where the Japanese 
could see you if you were in back of your house? 

THE INTERPRETER: Will you repeat the question? 
(Question read) 
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A (Through the Interpreter) If the Japanese had come 
my place, they would see me. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) But the Japanese couldn't see 
you from whore they were in the middle of the road with 
machine guns, is that correct? 

A (Through the Interpreter) No, sir. 

CAPT/.IN SANDBERG: Now, I want you to translate to 
the Commission everything that you have said back and forth 
to this witness — accurately. 

THE INTERPRETER: You mean the conversation — 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The conversation that you have 
just had with the witness; I want that to appear on the 
record. 

THE INTERPRETER: Sirs, the Commission — I want it 
understood that the witness did not get the question right 
direct, so I had to aid him, help him through with the 
meaning of words between us. Because you must understand, 
sirs, that Tagalog, though it is the general dialect of 
the Philippines — Tagalog as spoken in certain provinces 
has words that mean different things in other provinces, 
as far as I understand, sir. The Tagalog, I learned under 
Professor Lope K. Santos, at the University of the 
Philippines — Tagalog in Batangas is different than the 
Tagalog in other provinces. I want to be sure the witness 
gives the correct answer to the questioh. 

CAPT/.IN S; NDBERG: If the Commission please, if this 
Interpreter can't translate our questions properly in the 
dialect of this witness, we ask that another Interpreter 
be gotten. We think it is most improper — and, incidentally, 
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this has been going on for sometime — for the Interpreter 
to engage in colloquies with the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter read the last 
question and the last answer, so that we may see what 
really came out? 

(The question and answer referred to were read by 
the reporter as above recorded.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I think we will continue with this 
Interpreter, but the Commission suggests that you phrase 
your questions with just as few words as possible, express¬ 
ing only a single thought. That question may indeed have 
been quite difficult to express. The long additional 
sentences, especially, should be used with caution. Let 
us try it. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Could the Japanese see you 
where you were standing? 

A (Through the Interpreter) No, sir, they couldn't 
see me. 

Q Could you see the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir, I could see them. 

Q How was it that you could see the Japanese if they 
couldn't see you? 

A Because I was hidden. 

Q Now, wasn't the house in between you and the Japanese? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q And you are asking us to believe that you looked 
through the house and saw the Japanese? 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, I object to 
such a question. The witness testified under oath that he 
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could see the Japanese, so I think that is equivalent to 
him saying that he is asking us to believe it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The objection is sustained. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, did you stay there in 
this position? 

A (Through the Interpreter) I stayed there for about 
one minute. 

Q And then where did you go? 

A I ran and hid myself. 

Q And where did you hide? 

A At the barrio of Bolboc. 

Q And how far away is that from where the Japanese had 
the machine guns? 

A Around one and a half kilometers, sir. 

Q Do I understand then, that what you have described 
as having happened, all happened within the space cf one 
minute while you wore hiding behind your house? 

(Translated to the witness.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: This line of questioning doesn’t 
appear to the Commission to lead anywhere, and does lake 
a lot of time. Is there some purpose? 

CAPTAIN S/NDTERG; There very definitely is, sir. 
This witness testified on direct examination to a very 
elaborate and long series of incidents occurring in the 
crossroads, in his house; that the Japanese came to the 
crossing, mounted machine guns, came to the homes, fired 
at the homes, bayoneted various people, all of which 
couldn't be possibly have taken place in one minute; and 
the question is directed to the credibility of the witness. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter read back the 
early part of the witness’s direct examination, after he 
has identified himself, so that we may see the period of 
the episodes more clearly? 

(The portion of the record referred to was read by 
the reporter as follows: 

"Q What happened on the morhing of February 16? 

"A The Japanese came at the crossing. They mounted 
machine guns. After mounting the machine guns, they came 
to our homes. 

"Q Did they fire the machine guns? 

"A They fired the machine guns. 

"Q What did they fire them at? 

"A They fired the machine guns at the different homes. 
"Q 7/hat else did they do? 

"A After firing the machine guns, they lit the 
different homes and burned them. There are people coming 
out; they could not resach them with bayonets, they fired 
at them. 

"Q Now, what did you do while the Japanese were doing 

this? 

"A I was laying low at a very dirty place in our 

town. 

"Q Did you leave your barrio and hide someplace? 

"A Yes, sir, I hid myself. 

"Q Did you go back to the barrio two days later? 

"A Yes, sir. 

”Q What did you find when you got back? 

"A When I returned after two days I found the homes 






4 
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burned and many people burned. 

"Q How many dead people did you find? 

"A More or less around 70 bodies. 

"Q How had these 70 people been killed? 

"A They were killed through bayonet thrusts and 
bullet wounds.") 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And now will the reporter read 


back the last question? 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter 
as follows: 


"Q Do I understand, then, that what you have de¬ 
scribed as having happened, all happened within the space of 
one minute while you were hiding behind your house?") 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you want that question answered? 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I will rephrase it. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do I understand, then, that 
the Japanese came to the crossing, set up their machine 
guns, fired their machine guns into the houses, and bayoneted 
the people there, all within the space of one minute? 

A (Through the Interpreter) When I arrived, I found 
out that the people we re bayoneted and they died of bullet 
wounds, after two days. 

Q In other words, then, what you have testified here 
as to what happened, namely, as to the firing of the machine 
guns and the bayoneting and the burning of houses — 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG (to the Interpreter): You might 
translate that. 


GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let us start over again and translate 
it. Tho Interpreter can't possibly translate, accurately if yoi 
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are going to do it in that way. Give it to him in phrases, 
so that he can get it. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Is it a correct statement, 
then — (translated to the witness) — that the firing of 
the machine guns by the Japanese — (translated to the 
witness) — the bayoneting of the people — (translated 
to the witness) — and the burning of the houses — 
(translated to the witness) — is something that you did 
not see personally yourself — (translated to the witness)? 
A (Through the Interpreter) When I left the place to 
go to Tissan — 

THE REPORTER: To v/hat? 

THE INTERPRETER: Tissan. Name of the place. 

CAPTAIN PACE: What was that? 

THE INTERPRETER: "Tissan." 

CAPTAIN S/NDBERG: Is that what the fellow answered? 

THE INTERPRETER: Yes. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will the reporter read back the 
question and sec if we can’t get an answer to it this 
time? 

THE REPORTER: Sir, shall I read the question in 
phrases and have it translated as such? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Yes, it would be bettor. 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter 
in short phrases, each phrase being then translated to the 
witness.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) I saw, sir. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And you saw that all in the 
space of one minute? 
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(Translated to the witness.) 

THE INTERPRETER: May I add something to the 
question, sir, so he can answer direct? Because he is tell¬ 
ing another story, far away from the question. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is exactly what I am afraid 
of, sir. The question calls for a "yes" or "no" answer. 

THE INTERPRETER: That’s it; that is what we expect, 
"yes" or "no", but he is telling a longer story. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You can get the answers so simply, 
if you will use straight questions: "Did you see the Japs 
fire the machine guns", "Did you see a Jap bayonet a person", 
and restrict his thought to a specific thing. 

Let us try it, if the point is material. 

C/PT/IN SANDBERG: All right, sir. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did you actually see the 
Japanese bayonet the people? 

A (Through the Interpreter) I saw the three persons. 

Q And did you actually see the Japanese fire the 

machine guns? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you actually saw the Japanese set fire to the 
house? 

A Yes, sir• 

Q And you actually saw all this while you were hiding 
behind your house? 

A I saw that. 

Q And you were hiding behind your house for only one 

minute? 

A Yes, sir. 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 
CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 


(Witness excused) 







CAPTAIN PACE: Mr. Garcia. 

CASIHIRO GARCIA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Lavengco, was examined 
and testified through the Interpreter as follows*. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (3y Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Casimiro Garcia. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Carsuche. 

Q Where did you live on February 16, 194-5? 

A February 16th I was at the barrio Luntal. 

CAPTAIN PACE: That appears on the map, Exhibit 243, 
about four or five kilometers notheast of Taal. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What happened on February 16th, 

1945? 

A The Japanese arrived; they burned the houses; they 
killed two persons and bayoneted them. 

Q Where were you when this happened? 

A I was at the barrio, one side. 

Q And then did you go and hide? 

A I was hiding. 

Q Did you return to the barrio on the 18th day of 
February? 

A Yes, sir; I returned. 

Q Where did you go in the barrio? 

A I went to the barrio where there v/as an oven. 

Q You mean sugar mill? 

THE INTERPRETER: I beg your pardon? 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Ask the witness if he is saying that 
he went to the sugar mill. 

A (Through the Interpreter) That oven is used for 
making sugar. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you go to the sugar mill at 
barrio Luntal on the 18th of February? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many other people were at the sugar mill? 

A Sixty-eight. 

Q Did anything happen that morning? 

A Yes, sir, something happened. 

Q What was it? 

A The Japanese returned and fired machine guns at them 
and those who ran were shot at. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: May I have the last answer of the 
witness? 

(Answer read.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I would like to inquire if the 
witness didn't use the word "guerrilla." 

THE INTERPRETER: The word? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Did he use the word "guerrilla"? 
(^hereupon the Interpreter asked the question of 
the witness.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through the Interpreter) No, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What else did the Japanese do? 

A (Through the Interpreter) After killing the per¬ 

sons they burned them. 

Q How did they kill the persons? 

A They were bayoneted. 
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Q What else? 

A I don't know. They were bayoneted. 

Q Were any of them shot? 

A Yes, they were shot. 

Q Out of the 68 people whom you testified were at the 

sugar mill, how many of them were killed? 

A They killed 63 of then. 

Q How many people survived? 

A Five, sir. 

Q You were one of the five? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You were at the barrio a lieutenant; is that right? 
A That's right. 

Q And it was your duty to count the people killed; is 
that also correct? 

A Yes, sir. To report to the mayor the number. 
CAPTAIN PACE: You inay inquire. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) On the 16th of February, 194-5) 
you were at home when something happened; is that right? 

A When I went home, no; it was not when I went home. 

I was there in Luntal. 

Q Where in Luntal — is that the name of it? Luntal? 
THE INTERPRETER: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Where in Luntal were you before 
anything happened? 

A I was at the barrio on that day, February 16th. 

Q But where at the barrio? 

A Somewhere at the east side. 
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Q In a house or outdoors? 

A Outside, sir. 

Q And v/hat v/as the very first thing that you noticed 
that v/as unusual? 

A The Japanese Y/ere burning the homes. 

Q When did you see the Japanese? 

A When I saw them it was on the 16th. 

Q Yes. But did you see them before you saw any smoke 
or fire? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what Y/ere they doing v/hen you first saw the 
Japanese? 

A They were walking. They approached the tomes, burned 
them and walked again. 

Q And did you stand on the street and watch them burn¬ 
ing those homes? 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, the Y/itness 
didn’t say he Yvas standing on the street. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Excuse me, sir, but I don't think he 
said anything about it. I am trying to find out \/hat hap¬ 
pened. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I think the record is clear as to 
Y/hat happened. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

We will hear the ansY/er to this question. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will the reporter read the question 
to the interpreter? 

(Question read.) 

THE Y/ITNESS: (Through the Interpreter) I Y/as behind 
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watching them, hiding, 

Q (By Captain Reel) Where were you hiding? 

A On the east side of the barrio. 

Q What sort of a hiding place did you have? 

A There was a grassy spot, and I laid there very flat. 

Q And did you lay down in this grassy spot the minute 

you saw the Japanese coming? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You had seen Japanese soldiers many times during the 
two or three years before this? 

A Yes. I used to see them before this burning incident. 

Q Yes. And when you saw them before did you always 
fall in the long grass and hide? 

A No, sir. I used not to hide; only at that time when 
I know that they were killing. 

Q In other words, on the 16th of February for the 
first time you hid when you saw Japanese soldiers, because 
you thought the people would be killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And that was because you had heard that the guerrillas 
would be in town on the 16th of February; is that correct? 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, I might not 
have heard it, but I didn’t hear any testimony to that effect. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. It 
has been repeated several times. The Commission has no 
objection to your seeking an answer to that particular ques¬ 
tion, but it does object to that manner of approach. There 
are statements in the question that you stated which are 
quite at variance with the witness' testimony. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: I realize, sir, that the witness 
said nothing about this. This being cross examination, 

I .assumed that I had the liberty to ask a leading question. 
I will withdraw the question, however,' in view of the Com¬ 
mission's ruling. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: I think perhaps it would be better 
if you can state it more simply. I know we will get better 
results from this witness. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) You expected some people to be 
killed by Japanese on February l6th, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir; because we heard from refugees from Bolboc, 
Cultihan and other towns that the Japanese were killing 
people. 

Q Did you hear from the refugees from other towns that 

there were battles or fights between the Japanese and 

guerrillas? 

A There was no fighting, but the news is that the 
Japanese were killing the persons. 

Q Did you get news that the American forces had landed 
sometime previously and were close by? 

A 7/e have not heard yet about the Americans. 

Q There was no talk about the American forces in Luntal 

at all; is that right? 

A No, sir. 

Q How long did you lay in this long grass that you 

have described? 

A More or less two hours. 

Q And then where did you go from there? 
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A From there I v/ent to that oven for making sugar. 

Q And why did you go to the oven for making sugar? 

A In order to hide because I knew that the Japanese 
were killing. 

Q Was it light or dark when you went from the long 

grass to the oven for making sugar? 

A The time that day, more or less around 4 o’clock. 

Q So that at 4 o’clock on the afternoon, daylight, you 

left one hiding place to go to another; is that correct? 

A I went only as far as the oven for making sugar. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. | 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

i 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mr. Juan K. Solis. 

JUAN K. SOLIS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Juan K. Solis. 

Q Where do you live? 

A In Taal, Batangas. 

Q What position did you hold in Taal? 

A Mayor of that municipality. 

Q How long have you been mayor, Mr. Solis? 

A I have been mayor since May 10th of this year. 

Q And that is mayor not only of the town of Taal, but 

the municipality of Taal; is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Did you receive orders from the Governor of the 
Province of Batangas to conduct an investigation into events 
that took place in your municipality during the occupation 
of the Japanese troops? 

A Yes, sir. I received a circular letter from the 
Provincial Governor asking me to report on the number of 
persons killed and number of houses burned by the Japanese 
in our municipality. 

Q Pursuant to those orders did you issue orders to your 
subordinates? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What subordinates and v/hat orders? 

A In compliance with that order I asked the barrio 
lieutenants of the area affected to submit the necessary 
report on the deaths and houses burned in their respective 
barrios. 

Q And did you receive reports? 

A I received up to this date partial reports. 

Q You haven’t heard from all the barrios; is that right? 
A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q You haven't got reports from all the barrio lieu¬ 
tenants; is that right? 

A I haven't got reports from all the barrio lieutenants. 

Q About v/hat percentage have you received? 

A I think about 20 per cent, more or less. 

Q 50? 

A 20 per cent, more or less. 

Q You have received 20 per cent? 

A Yes. 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this for identification. 

(Copy of partial list of 
victims, Municipality of 
Taal, Batangas, was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

273 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Prosecution’s 

Exhibit No. 273 for identification and tell whether you know 

what that document is? 

A This is the partial report of the deaths in our 
municipality. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, at this time 
I would like to offer Exhibit 273 in evidence. In view of 
the Commission's ruling of this morning, there are some cor¬ 
rections that will have to be made if it is to conform with 
my understanding of this morning's ruling. 

On the second page at the top of the page is a state¬ 
ment, "Record of deaths and houses burned by Japanese . . . 

So I suggest that the words "by Japanese" be deleted. And 
I think that is all I see in Exhibit 273 which is not in 
conformance with the Commission's ruling. I therefore offer 
it in evidence with that one change. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before the Commission considers 
this document we would like to have the time established 
more definitely, not as to the time of compiling it, but as 
to the time in which the deaths are alleged to have occurred. 
CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) This exhibit contains the names of 

many people; is that right? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q How many? 
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A More than 200, sir, 

Q Those people are dead? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During what period did they die? 

A They died February 16, 17, up to 20 of this year. 

Q February 16, 17, 18, 19, 20? 

A 18, 19, 20. 

Q In their reports which your lieutenants submitted to 
you only the deaths which took place during those four days 
have been reported; is that correct? 

A Yes. Most of them on the 16th and 17th. 

Q I beg your pardon? 

A Host of them on the 16, 17 and 18. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. Is that the information 
that the Commission desires, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there objection by the Defense? 
CAPTAIN REEL: With the change suggested by the 
Prosecution to conform with this morning's ruling, there 
would be no further objection. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted in con¬ 
formity with this morning's ruling on the paper similar in 
nature to the one just introduced. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

273 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) How do you know, sir, that the 
deaths reported were on the dates 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 of 
February? 
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A I beg your pardon? 

Q How do you know that the deaths that were reported 
occurred February 16, 17, 18, 19, 20? 

A Because those were the only days when the Japanese 
went to that municipality to massacre and burn several 
barrios of that place. 

Q Nov; I will ask that you please answer the question. 
How do you know that the report covered only those days? 

A Because the dead was stated in the reports submitted 
by tho barrio lieutenants. 

Q Didn't people die on any other days than those five 
days from any cause? 

A There were some natural deaths. 

Q And were there some deaths in the battles that 
occurred later? 

A Only three occurred in the artillery battle between 
the American and Japanese forces. 

Q Do you mean to say that during the artillery battles 
so far as you know only three persons died? 

A Three persons. 

Q Y/here did you get this information? 

A I myself have gone to the place where those three 

died. 

Q And you only saw the bodies of three dead after the 
artillery barrage? 

A Yes, sir. 

0 And did you look all over the town for bodies after 
the artillery barrage? 

A Yes, sir, I inspected the burned area as a result of 
the battle. 
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Q You looked at every square inch of that tov/n for 
bodies; is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Those reports that you got from your lieutenants were 
not based on any investigation that you personally made, 
were they? 

A In some part I made my investigation. 

Q But for the most part you relied on the statements of 
your lieutenants? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When did you receive the statements from your lieu¬ 

tenants? 

A I think I received that in the later part of the 
month of Hay. 

Q So that in the later part of the month of May you 
received papers from your lieutenants relative to the number 
of dead persons in the barrio? 

A Partial report. 

Q And they told you that they made a list based on 

February 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20? 

A Uh-huh (affirmative). 

Q Is that right? 

A That's right. 

Q When were these lieutenants appointed to make this 
survey? 

A They v/ere — Some of them were serving before the out¬ 
break of war; some were appointed during the Japanese 
regime. 

Q I am afraid you didn't ansv.'er my question. 
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A And sone Tore appointed, sir, when I was already 
appointed mayor. 

Q I am afraid you didn't answer my question. When v/ere 
they told to make this particular survey? 

A I received the provincial circular about the 15th of 
May, and immediately after I circularized that circular of 
the provincial Governor. 

Q So on the 15th of May, or after the 15th of May you 
set in motion this machinery of your lieutenants to make 
this report? 

A That is right, sir. 

Q What position do you hold now? 

A Mayor of Taal, Batangas. 

Q And how long have you been mayor? 

A Since May 10, 1945. 

Q And did you live there before that, during the Japan¬ 

ese occupation? 

A If I live in Taal? I beg your pardon? Do I live 
in Taal? 

Q Did you live in the barrio of the town of which you 
arc* now mayor during the Japanese occupation? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And are you familiar with everything that went on 
there? 

A I think so. I can say so. 

Q And can you tell us what guerilla units v/ere active 
in that area? 

A Guerrilla units? So far there was none in my 
municipality. 
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Q None in the municipality? 

A (Nodding affirmatively.) 

Q There v/ere some close by the municipality, were there 

not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And can you tell us what those units were? 

A In the nearby municipalities I am not sure whether 
there are some guerrilla units. However, there is a rumor 
that there are some. 

Q Do you know the names of them? 

A No, sir. 

Q Or how strong they v/ere? 

A I don*t know the names nor their strength. 

Q Do you knot; how many units there v/ere? 

A I do not know, 

Q And nearby the municipality during January and 

February, 194-5, there v/ere frequent guerrilla raids on 
the Japanese soldiers, v/ere there not? 

A That is not true. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I object to 
that question. I submit that the same objection was made 
to a similar question yesterday and the question was direct¬ 
ed withdrawn. It would lead us into a field rather far¬ 
fetched. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: V/e would prefer that the guer¬ 
rilla activities be restricted to a part of the Defense 
presentation. We permitted the similar official at Lipa 
to testify this morning, and will do so as to this official 
if there is really a purpose to be served, but the nature 
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of the replies received so far from this witness appear 
to be utterly sterile. 

CAPTAIN REEL? I will withdraw that line of inquiry 
at thi3 point, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Just a question now about this 
artillery barrage. When was the American artillery barrage? 
A On the night — No. In the early morning following 
the arrival of the Americans on March 6th of this year. 

Q January 6th? 

A March 6th. 

Q Oh, March 6th. How long did that artillery barrage 
last? 

A I think it lasted for three hours. 

Q And did it destroy most of the town? 

A Only a section of the municipality of Taal and the 
commercial section of the neighboring municipality, Lemery. 

Q And were certain houses marked for destruction by 
units friendly to the Americans? 

A Pardon me? 

Q Were certain houses marked for destruction by units 
friendly to the Americans? 

A No, sir. 

Q Was there airplane bombing of the town? 

A There was none. 

Q Just before the artillery barrage was there a raid 

by units friendly to the Americans? 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, "units 
friendly to the Americans" sounds like what we have been 
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of the replies received so far from this witness appear 
to be utterly sterile. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will withdraw that line of inquiry 
at this point, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Just a question now about this 
artillery barrage. VVhon was the American artillery barrage? 
A On the night — No. In the early morning following 
the arrival of the Americans on March 6th of this year. 

Q January 6th? 

A March 6th. 

Q Oh, March 6th. How long did that artillery barrage 
last? 

A I think it lasted for three hours. 

Q And did it destroy most of the town? 

A Only a section of the municipality of Taal and the 
commercial section of the neighboring municipality, Lemery. 

Q And were certain houses marked for destruction by 
units friendly to the Americans? 

A Pardon me? 

Q Were certain houses marked for destruction by units 
friendly to the Americans? 

A No, sir. 

Q Was there airplane bombing of the town? 

A There was none. 

Q Just before the artillery barrage was there a raid 

by units friendly to the Americans? 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, "units 
friendly to the Americans" sounds like what we have been 
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talking about in the way of guerrillas all along 




CAPTAIN REEL: Sirs, this has reference merely to 
the guerrilla activity at the time of the artillery barrage. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read that question back, 
please? 

(Question read.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: That does refer, sir, to guerrillas 
just prior to the artillery barrage. 

MAJOR KERR: If it please the Commission, may I point 
out that this line of questioning is directed to a period 
of time that is wholly irrelevant. The matters which 
have previously been testified to by this witness were in 
February. He has just stated that the barrage took place 
in March. I submit that it could have no connection what¬ 
ever. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately 10 minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution will proceed. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, the 
Defense has been informed during the recess that the 
translations, interpretations by the Tagalog Interpreter, 
were false in a number of respects, in a manner that amounts 
to being scandalous. We are at a disadvantage, the Defense 
is, in that we do not have any Tagalog interpreter. We 
would like to move at this time that the last Interpreter 
be permanently disqualified from interpreting hereafter. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, that is a very serious 
charge against a sworn interpreter who has, apparently, 
been able to give a conscientious performance of his duty. 
Before the Court could take such drastic action, which 
might have very serious effect on the future earning 
capacity of this individual, we would certainly have to 
sustain this charge against him. 

CAPTAIN SaNDBERG: Well, v/e don’t mean to infer in 
any respect that the interpreter acted in anything other 
than g’ood faith, but apparently the interpretation has 
not been correct 5 and, in a capital case of this sort, 
we urge most strenuously that there must be accuracy. 

We were told of one specific instance where the Interpreter 
stated that the direction was "east," when, in fact, the 
direction was west — as an illustration. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will have to have tangible 
evidence that such inaccurate statements were submitted, 
before we would even consider taking such drastic action 
as to this man who is sworn to do his duty, and apparently, 
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has been sincere. 

The Commission asks that counsel disclose in court 
the source of his allegations, so that we may weigh this 
most unusual and most serious charge. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We heard that from a number of 
members of the Philippine press section. I don't know 
their names, but we would like to make this suggestion: 

If the Commission does not wish to take action on such 
necessarily insubstantial grounds, as we can see, we ask 
if it would be possible for the Defense to be supplied 
with a Tagalog interpreter, so that we may have some check 
on the interpreter. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The interpreters, of course, serve 
the Commission, the Prosecution, and the Defense. I see 
no objection to having an additional one to work directly 
with counsel. 

But this is a most serious charge, which may have a 
very bad and harmful effect upon this young man's career, 
if he is a professional interpreter. He was carefully 
selected and, if I recall correctly, he is a university 
graduate and has specialized in the Tagalog language. 

And in fairness to him the Commission feels that we must 
take time right now to prove or disprove this most serious 
and unusual charge. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, we have given the Commission 
all the information wo have. If the Commission wishes to 
hear from the persons who told us that, that is a matter 
for the Commission to decide. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, by all moans 5 let us put 
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him on the stand. 

Will the Prosecution swear the witness, please? 
ARMANDO MALAY 

called as a v/itness on behalf of the Commission, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Qualify him as to his own know¬ 
ledge of Tagalog. 

Q (By Major Xerr) Do you speak Tagalog? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did you learn Tagalog? 

A I am a native born Tagalog. 

Q Have you attended schools? 

A No, sir. 

Q What schooling have you had? 

A In English I have had elementary, high school and 
college education. 

Q And where did you attend college? 

A University of the Philippines. 

Q Did you graduate from the University of the 
Philippines? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where do you live? 

A I live in Coloocan, Rizal. 

Q Where is that located? 

A That is north of Manila. 

Q In \7hat province? 

A That is the Province of Rizal. That is a Tagalog 
province, 

Q Have you ever interpreted in court proceedings? 
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A Yes, sir. Not officially, but I volunteered my 
services in case an interpreter happens to be unavailable. 
Q Will you tell the Commission in what courts or types 
of courts you have just volunteered your services? 

A Well, in the last investigation of the National 
Development Scandal, I volunteered to interpret for the 
Chinese; in other words, I put questions in Tagalog to the 
Chinese from English. 

Q Did you interpret from Tagalog into English? 

A From Tagalog — yes, sir. 

Q And you have Interpreted both from English into 

Tagalog and from Tagalog into English, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Have you had other experience? 

A Well, I remember that in a certain case about five 
years ago, in a celebrated abduction case, I translated 
a song, the words of a song in Tagalog, to English, for 
the benefit of the Court. 

Q Are there different types of dialects in Tagalog? 

A Yes, sir. Certain phrases have different meanings 
in different localities. 

Q What is the difference, for instance, in the phrase¬ 
ology of Tagalog in Batangas Province and in Manila? 

A Batangas Province has phrases that have a meaning 
entirely known only in Batangas, but not known in other 
Tagalog provinces. 

Q Are you familiar with those phraseologies used in 
Batangas Province? 

A More or less, sir. 
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Q You are familiar with the dialect employed in 
Batangas? 

A Yes, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: All right, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: General Lester, a member of the 
Commission, v/ill interrogate the witness. 

GENERAL LESTER: I would like for the reporter to 
read the allegation by the counsel for the Defense which, 
in effect, stated that the translation was false to such 
an extent that the testimony was "scandalous." 

Will you read that in full? 

(The portion of the record referred to was read by 
the reporter as follows: 

"CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, 
the Defense has been informed during the recess 
that the translations, interpretations by the 
Tagalog Interpreter, were false in a number of 
respects, in a manner that amounts to being 
scandalous. We are at a disadvantage, the 
Defense is, in that wo do not have any Tagalog 
Interpreter. We would like to move at this 
time that the last Interpreter be permanently 
disqualified from interpreting hereafter.") 
EXAMINATION ON BEHALF OF THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Lester) V/ill you state your name? 

A Armando Malay. 

Q Your residence? 

A 142 A. Mabini, Coloocan. 

Q Profession? 
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A Newspaperman. 

Q Do you understand that any question posed by this 

Commission to you which tends to degrade and incriminate 
you, you are at liberty not to answer? Do you understand 
that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In answering any questions that might tend to in¬ 
criminate you, do you understand that you might be subject 
to punishment by a court of lav;, if subsequent to this 
case legal remedies for other persons were involved? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Knowing that, you are willing to testify? 

A Yes, sir, because I want the Defense and the Prose¬ 

cution to get the full benefit of the testimony, and not — 
Q Are you the source of information to the counsel 
for the Defense, which contains the allegation which has 
Just been read from the record a second time? 

A I and three other Filipino newspapermen talked about 
wrong translations we heard this afternoon, and I don't 
know how it happened to get to the ears of the Defense. 

They asked me, and I said "Yes." 

Q Will you state specifically the case of a wrong 
translation, or as many as you know? 

A Yes, sir. Right here this afternoon, sir, I heard 
a witness say twice — 

Q Just a moment. Which witness? 

A May I look at my notes? 

Q Consult your notes. These wore made at the time 
the witness was being interviewed, is that correct? 
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A Yes, sir. 

(Referring to notes) It is either the Witness 
Ignacio Banawa or the Witness Casimiro Garcia, either one 
of them. I heard this witness say tv/ice that he went to 
a barrio — he used the word "Kanluran," of his own barrio. 
In other words, he means a barrio east of his own barrio, 
but the translation that the Commission got from the 
Interpreter was "west," which is the opposite direction. 

Q Well, what bearing did that have on the issue at 
stake? Did it have any material bearing whether the 
witness wont east or west? In what way did it invalidate 
the testimony? 

A If a person — if a witness says he went east, and 
the translator says he went west, I think the whole tes¬ 
timony becomes wrong, sir. A direction is a very import¬ 
ant natter. 

Q It might be in some case, but in this case v/hat 
bearing did it have v/hat the direction was? 

A It has a very important bearing in my mind, sir, 
because if a man goes west, says he went west, and he 
testifies on events that happened in the direction which 
is west, but the Commission hears that he v/ent east, and 
it subsequently turns out that there was nothing that 
happened in the east, don't you think, sir, that the 
whole testimony would be jumbled? 

Q Do you recall to v/hat barrio you were referring 
when this alleged translation was "east," instead of 
"west," or vice-versa? 

A One vitness, I believe, sir, said that after 
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escaping from his own barrio he hid in another barrio, which 
is east, he said, because he used the word "Silangan"; he 
used the word "ICanluran," which means "west" — he went to 
a barrio west of the barrio where he originally lived. When 
the Commission heard the interpretation, it was "east." I 
think that was said twice, sir, and I called the attention 
of my colleagues to that and we passed notes. 

Q Well, what was the correct translation? 

A It should have been "west," sir. 

Q Instead of "east"? 

A Yes. 

Q Were there any other wrong translations that you 
heard? 

A Yes, sir. Well, this is a phrase which I said 
might — which is peculiar to Batangas, but I know that 
it is wrong, because — one weakness of the fellow with 
the white hair, I think the last one, who said that he 
hid behind the house in a place, the adjective he used 
was "masukal." Now, in Batangas, sir, "nasukal" means 
a place where there are shrubs and tall grass. The 
Interpreter gave the translation as "dirty." Do you 
remember that? He said, "A dirty place," which is 
entirely different. A dirty place is not necessarily a 
place where there is tall grass, and tall grass need not 
be a dirty place; it could be a clean place, although 
there is grass covering it. But the Commission got the 
impression he hid in a yard which is dirty, which is a 
wrong translation of the word "masukal." It means 
"weedy," sir, but — 
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GENERAL DONOVANs I didn’t get the impression he was 
in the yard; I got the impression he was in the carabao 
wallow. 

THE WITNESS: There you are, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is a dirty place. 

THE WITNESS: What the witness said, sir, was "masukal," 
a place v/hich is not mowed, where there is tall grass. 

Q (By General Lester) We have gotten that idea. Will 
you pass on to any other item that was a wrong translation? 

A Today, sir, that is all that struck my attention, the 

three cases, but previous days I have not been satisfied 
with the translation. Right now I can't tell you, but I 
am sure that we have talked it over with the other 
reporters, and we are agreed that there is something wrong 
with the interpretation. 

GENERAL LESTER: Has Defense counsel any questions 
to ask the witness? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERGs No, sir. 

GENERAL LESTER: You may stand down. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense made a most unusual 
and most drastic chargo against this interpreter. The 
Commission has now heard the complainant, and asks 
counsel if he considers these things material, even though 
the statements made by the complainant were wholly true? 

Did it have any material effect whatever on the substance 
of the testimony? 

COLONEL CLARKEs In these two particular instances, 
yes, sir. We have guerrilla activities placed in various 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: I didn't get the impression he was 
in the yard; I got the impression he was in the carabao 
wallow. 

THE WITNESS: There you are, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is a dirty place. 

THE WITNESS: What the witness said, sir, was "masukal," 
a place which is not mowed, where there is tall grass. 

Q (By General Lester) We have gotten that idea. Will 
you pass on to any other item that was a wrong translation? 

A Today, sir, that is all that struck my attention, the 
three cases, but previous days I have not been satisfied 
with the translation. Right now I can't tell you, but I 
am sure that we have talked it over with the other 
reporters, and we are agreed that there is something wrong 
with the interpretation. 

GENERAL LESTER: Has Defense counsel any questions 
to ask the witness? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir. 

GENERAL LESTER: You may stand down. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense made a most unusual 
and most drastic chargo against this interpreter. The 
Commission has now heard the complainant, and asks 
counsel if he considers these things material, even though 
the statements made by the complainant were wholly true? 

Did it have any material effect whatever on the substance 
of the testimony? 

COLONEL CLARKE: In these two particular instances, 
yes, sir. V/e have guerrilla activities placed in various 
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barrios, various places. If he tells us that he went this 
way (indicating), and there were no guerrillas, he went 
west when he meant east, then we don't know where we are 5 
we have these guerrilla bands placed there. 

Now, not only as to these particular questions, sir, 
but throughout the translations — the interpretations, 
rather — by this one interpreter, we are not sure, when 
we know these things have happened, that any other part is 
or is not correctly translated. We cannot feel safe unless 
we have some assurance we are getting a correct and literal 
translation. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The charge was made as "so er¬ 
roneous as to be scandalous," which is a most unusual 
charge, and the Commission is unable to see anything 
scandalous, or any material effect it v/ould have on the 
general picture. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I v/ould like to explain, sir, 
that when I used the term "scandalous," I was thinking 
rather of the gravity of the proceedings here. This is 
a capital case; testimony is of the most extreme import¬ 
ance. And to have inaccurate interpretations in a matter 
of these proceedings I think would be scandalous. I was 
not referring, sir, and I should like to make myself very 
clear on this, to anything involving the Interpreter, to 
the good faith, or anything else connected with him, be¬ 
cause I am sure he has acted properly in accordance with 
his own abilities. But we do feel that in the importance 
of this case, that it is a very serious matter. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I would like the reporter to read 
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back the statement of counsel on which this matter was 
first introduced before the Commission. 

(The portion of the record referred to was read by 
the reporter as follows: 

"CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, 
the Defense has been informed during the recess 
that the translations, interpretations by the 
Tagalog Interpreter, were false in a number of 
respects, in a manner that amounts to being 
scandalous. We are at a disadvantage, the 
Defense is, in that we do not have any Tagalog 
interpreter. We would like to move at this time 
that the last Interpreter be permanently dis¬ 
qualified from interpreting hereafter.") 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Now, the witness who came before 
the Commission stated that there were three others with 
whom he conferred. The Commission would invite, since we 
do not know who they are, cannot summon them, those three 
additional persons to cone forward, one by one, be sworn, 
and state what they know. 

MR. ARMANDO MALAY: If the Commission please, this 
gentleman (indicating), representing the Manila Post, and 
this other one (indicating), knows Tagalog, — the Manila 
Times. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. They may cone forward 
one at a tine and be sworn, 

ANATOLIO LITONQUE 

called as a witness on behalf of the Commission, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
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Q (By Major Kerr) What is your name? 

A Anatolio Litonque. 

Q And where do you live? 

A I live at 463 Esmeralda, Manila. 

Q What is your occupation now? 

A I am a newspaperman. 

Q \7hat newspaper? 

A For the Manila Times. 

Q What schooling have you had? 

A I finished B. A. and U. B. in the University of the 

Philippines. 

Q You have the Bachelor of Arts degree from the 
University of the Philippines? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You speak Tagalog, of course? 

A I speak Tagalog. 

Q Have you ever interpreted in a court or other pro¬ 
ceedings? 

A I have never. 

Q You have never interpreted from English to Tagalog 
or from Tagalog to English? 

A I did some translation when I was in the Philippine 
Herald, when I was on the staff of the Herald. 

Q V/hat was the nature of that translation? 

A I translated — I wrote some stories from Tagalog 
into English, because we had a Tagalog paper then, the 
B. D. P. 

Q Are you familiar with the dial ect of Tagalog spoken 
in the Batangas Province? 
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A (Pause) I am familiar. 

Q You are generally familiar with that dialect? 

A Generally, sir. 

Q And you are familiar v/ith the types of phrases they 
use there that are not used elsewhere in the Philippines? 

A I am, although I admit that there are peculiar ex¬ 
pressions that I hardly can understand. 

EXAMINATION ON BEHALF OF THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Lester) You understand that you are not 
required to answer any question by this Commission which 
would tend to incriminate you or degrade you or humiliate 
you; do you understand that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You have heard the allegations made by the Defense 
counsel as to translations having been false to such an 
extent that it was "scandalous." Did you hear that? 

A I did, sir. 

Q Did you make such a statement to the Defense counsel? 

A I didn't. 

Q Did you hear any grossly incorrect translations made 

by any witnesses this afternoon, before this Commission? 

A I did, sir. 

Q Will you state to the Commission what those in¬ 
correct translations were? 

A Particularly -- 

Q And who was the witness? 

A I would have to look up in my notes. I think it was 
one of the last two witnesses. 

Q V/as it an elderly gentleman? 
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A I think it was Banawa, if I am not mistaken; Ignacio 
Banawa; when he talked about machine guns being put up at 
the crossing. 

Q Yes. 

A And there was a particular word that the interpreter 
used, as the previous witness stated — when the witness, 
when Banawa said he went "kanluran." 

Q The same incorrect translation of the word "east" for 
"west", or vice-versa? 

A Exactly, sir. 

Q What other incorrect translation do you allege? 

A That is the only translation I noted and talked about 
with the other fellow reporters. 

Q Did you notice any other witness this afternoon whose 
testimony, in your opinion, was incorrectly translated? 

A I have not, sir. What I noticed was that the 
translator had some difficulties, because sometimes the 
v/itnesses could not get the questioning of the Defense. 

Q You noted the very involved phrases of past-perfects 

and conditionals, and various turned phrases which are 
difficult to translate in any other language? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many languages do you speak? 

A I speak three languages. 

Q You are thoroughly familiar, then, with the diffi¬ 

culty of any language whatever, what the French call 
the expression for "the phrase is turned," a difficult 
translation? 

A Yes, sir; especially Tagalog. 
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Q You know when you are talking to a witness who is 
not too literate, slightly illiterate or not too well 
educated, the difficulty of explaining meaning? 

A That is what I said, sir. 

Q You know the necessity for circumlocution and re¬ 
phrasing to explain to the man? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In guiding him? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q There is no other way for an interpreter to do, is 

there, from time to time? It is impossible for him to 
make a literal translation to a witness who cannot under¬ 
stand it, isn't it? 

A I believe so, sir, although I believe, too, that 
the proceedings can be made to be conducted more expedi¬ 
tiously if better interpreters are*chosen. 

Q What other incorrect translation do you allege was 
made this afternoon? V/e have got the "east" and "west" 
one; now, what other? 

A There were a number of — I don't remember other 
phrases now. 

Q Do you consider this one incorrect translation which 
you alleged, "east" for "west," or "west" for "east," to 
be false and scandalous? 

A No, sir. 

GENERAL LESTER; Has the Defense any questions? 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG; No, sir. 

GENERAL LESTER: Stand down. 

(Witness excused.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The next witness may come forward. 
FELIX GONZALES 

called as a witness on behalf of the Commission, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) Will you state your name? 

A Felix Gonzales. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A 33^ Santa Mesa. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A Reporter. 

Q A newspaper reporter? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q With what paper? 

A With the Manila Post. 

Q What education have you had? 

A Ur to college. I didn't finish college. 

Q How long did you attend college? 

A Four years• 

Q What college? 

A University of The Philippines. 

Q Do you understand Tagalog? 

A A little, sir, 

0 What do you mean by "a little"? 

A Well, I am not an expert on Tagalog. 

Q What language do you speak well? 

A I speak Spanish better than Tagalog. 

Q And of course you speak English? 

A I speak English. 
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Q Any other language? 

A No, sir. 

Q Are you familiar with the language of Tagalog as 

generally used in Batangas Province? 

A No, sir. 

Q You are not familiar with that dialect? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you consider yourself well qualified to translate 

Tagalog into English or English into Tagalog? 

A Very much less. 

MAJOR KERR: That’s all. 

GENERAL LESTER: Does the Defense Counsel care to 
ask this witness any questions? 

COLONEL CLARKE: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there others who have made 
charges about the young man who served as Tagalog inter¬ 
preter — 

GENERAL LESTER: The witness may stand down. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: — who desire to be heard? 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If not, the Commission will with¬ 
draw for deliberation. 

(Whereupon the members of the Commission retired for 
executive session). 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The following question is directed to Senior Defense 
Counsel: 

In view of the testimony presented to the Commission 
does Senior Defense Counsel desire to request the Commission 
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to recall either or both of the witnesses whose testimony 
was in question this afternoon for interrogation through 
another interpreter? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will hear these wit¬ 
nesses at 7:30 tonight if they can be made available. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I'm not quite clear, sir, who they 

were. 

MAJOR KERR: Does Defense Counsel recall which wit¬ 
nesses were referred to? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is very easy to tell from the 
record. One is said to have used the word "east" when per¬ 
haps he said "west", and in the other case he testified to 
being in a "dirty" place when he may have said he was in a 
"grassy" or "bushy" place. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Is that the witness who testified that 
from the position where he was behind the house he saw the 
Japanese put up a machine gun and fire it, and the one where 
so much discussion was had over what he was able to see in 
one minute? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is correct. 

CAPTAIN PACE: That witness is Garcia. He is the 

one who testified about escaping from his barrio and return¬ 
ing two days later to his sugar mill where 63 people were 
killed and 5 people were injured. The other one is Banawa, 

I believe. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are those the two witnesses? (No 
response). 

The Defense made the allegation. It should be prepared 
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to state the identity of the witnesses whom they have re¬ 
quested be recalled. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We think that it was Casimiro 
Garcia and we suggest that the reporter would be able to 
definitely ascertain that fact. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

After interrogation of the individuals whose state¬ 
ments led to this serious charge which caused Captain Sand¬ 
berg of Defense Counsel to charge that translations were 
"so inaccurate as to be scandalous" or words to that effect, 
the Commission finds the serious charge against the official 
interpreter to be unfounded. On the contrary, the alleged 
inaccuracies of translation are considered by the Commission 
to have been immaterial. 

In future, whenever a witness who speaks Tagalog 
appears before the Commission and in view of the different 
meanings attached to words or expressions in the several 
regions of the Philippines, a second interpreter will be 
provided,if one is readily available and qualified,as a check 
on the accuracy of Tagalog translations. 

The Commission expresses its regret to the interpreter 
for the charge made against him which the Commission considers 
to have been unjustified. The status of the interpreter 
will remain unchanged. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, I am just informed that both of 
those witnesses have been dispatched to their homes in Taal. 

If the Commission so desires we shall send another car to 
intercept them and endeavor to get them back. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission does so desire and 
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will now recess until 7:30 this evening to hear those two 
witnesses. 

Does Prosecution have other witnesses available for 
interrogation at this time? 

CAPTAIN PACE: It does, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, the Prose¬ 
cution has finished the presentation of evidence on Bill of 
Particulars No. 43. It is now ready to begin the presenta¬ 
tion of evidence in the case covered in Bill of Particulars 
paragraph number 44 and to continue with the presentation of 
evidence in the case with respect to Bill of Particulars No. 

1 . 

Cipriano de la Pena. 

CIPRIANO de la PENA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Lavengco; 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, this case 
is dealing with the municipality of Cuenca, which is also in 
Batangas. On Exhibit 243 the town, the head of the municipal 
government of Cuenca, is located two kilometers east of the 
southern bay of Lake Taal. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If this witness is to be interro¬ 
gated through a Tagalog interpreter, the Commission desires 
a second interpreter to sit with him and to check on his 
interpretation. 

(Whereupon Interpreter Gojunco was called upon to act 
as second interpreter.) 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A (Witness talking in native dialect.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will the Interpreter stop the witness 

and — 

THE WITNESS (through the Interpreter): Cipriano 
de la Pena. 

Q (By Captain Pace) V/here do you live? 

A Barrio Dita. 

CAPTAIN PACE: The Commission v/ill find that about 
three kilometers northeast of the town of Cuenca. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you live there on February 3» 
1945 ? 

A No, sir. 

Q Where did you live on February 3* 194-5? 

A Barrio Butal east of Dita. 

Q How far east? 

A It v/as about one kilometer from Barrio Dita. 

Q V/hat happened on the morning of February 3rd? 

A V/e were caught by the Japanese at Barrio Butal where 
we live. We were taken to Barrio Dita. 

Q What happened to you in Dita? 

A In the afternoon we were tied with hands behind. 

Q How many of you v/e re there? 

A We were 21. 

Q What happened to you then? 

A We were taken to Binaglunang near the ravine. We 
were 21. We v/ere shot. My companions who die were thrown 
into the ravine. 
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Q What killed your companions? 

A Guns. 

Q Y/ere all 20 of them killed? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Were you wounded? 

A I fell down. Those who were dead fell on me. When 

I regained consciousness it was quite dark. 

Q Were you injured? 

A I was not injured but I fell. I lost consciousness. \ 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine. s' 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) I think you said that on the third 

day of February you were caught by the Japanese at — 

I did not get the name of the province. Do you know 
the name of that province? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Butal; B-u-t-a-1. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Butal? B-u-t-a-1? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Reel) I think you testified that you were 

caught by the Japanese at Butal. Is that correct? 

A We leave the Barrio Butal. V'e were taken to Dita. 

Q Will you tell us what you meant when you said you 

were "caught" at Butal? 

A When we were caught we were taken there at that barrio 

at that time, 

CAPTAIN REEL: V/ill you ask the witness again what he 
means when he says "caught"? Was somebody chasing him? Was 
he running? Let's find out what he means by the word "caught". 

(Whereupon Interpreter Lavengco interrogated the wit¬ 
ness .) 
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THE. WITNESS (through Interpreter Lavengco): I was 

caught in Barrio Butal and we were taken to Barrio Dita and 
they caught us there. 

0 (By Captain Reel) Y/ere you engaged in fighting the 

Japanese? 

A No, sir. We were driven there. 

Q Were you at the time you were caught with any persons 

who v/ere guerrillas? 

A We not help guerrilla companions. 

Q Y/ere any guerrillas caught at Butal on that day? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know of guerrilla activity at Butal? 

A I do not knov/ of any. 

Q Did you go into the ravine of your own accord? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: Fill you repeat that, sir? 
CAPTAIN REEL: Did you go into the ravine of your own 
accord, of your own volition? 

A (Through Interpreter Lavengco) Yes, sir. 7/e were 

pushed over. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No further questions. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Llrs. Pimo. 

VALENTINA RIMO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, v/as examined and testified through Interpreter 
Lavengco as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Fill you give your name, please? 

A (Through Interpreter Lrvengco) Valentina Rimo. 
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Q Where do you live? 

A Barrio Labac, Batangas. Barrio Labac, town of 

Cuenca, Batangas. 

That is right on the edge of the town of Cuenca; 
is that right? 

A Yes, sir; Cuenca. 

Q Did you live there on the 6th day of February, 194-5? 

A Yes, sir; I did. 

Q Will you describe what happened at 9:00 o'clock that 

morning? 

A I and my child was taken by the Japanese and taken to 

a house where many people were assembled. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will the reporter read the answer? 
(Answer read) 

o (By Captain Pace) Is that near your house? 

A Very near, sir. 

Q What happened after you got to this other house? 

A All the men were taken by the Japanese. 
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Q About how many men were taken from the house by 
the Japanese? 

A More or less 50. 

Q Were your father and brother In that group? 

A Yes, with them. 

Q After the men were taken out of the house, what 
happened then? 

A Three women were taken. Three women were taken out 
of the house. The three were taken out of the house with 
two soldiers, other soldiers. 

Q What time were they taken out of the house? 

A Three women were taken by two Japanese soldiers, 

told that they would be taken to their homes. 

Q What time were they taken out of the house? 

A About 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q Did these three women return? 

A The three women returned and they were told to 
return because they were told that the hole was not yet 
ready. 

Q What kind of a hole was it? 

A The three women said the Japanese were digging the 
hole. 

Q The Japanese told the women to go back, because it 
wasn't ready? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we object to that question, sir, 
what the unnamed Japanese persons told other women who 
may have told this witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. Proceed. 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Did the witness answer the question? 
INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: What was the answer? 

THE REPORTER: The answer was "Yes, sir". 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you tell what the women said 
the Japanese told then? 

A (Through Interpreter Lavengco) The Japanese told 
the girls to return because the hole was not ready, and 
the women told me that we would be taken to the hole. 

Q So what did you and your son do then? 

A When we learned that the Japanese will kill people, 

I and my child escaped. 

Q Now, have you ever seen any of the 50 men who were 
taken from the house, since that date? 

A We have not seen any of them, from that time until 
now. 

Q How many women and children were in the house when 
you and your son escaped? 

A More or less 100. 

Q Have you ever seen a single one of those women or 
children since that date? 

A From that time until now, we don't see any. We have 
not seen any, from that time until now. 

Q You knew most of those men and most of those women, 
did you? 

A I know some. I do not know the others. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross-examine. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 
Q (By Captain Reel) Have many people evacuated or been 
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evacuated, sent away -- so the Interpreter will understand — 
have many people been evacuated from the Town of Mambog? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: Will you repeat the question? 

A (By Captain Reel) Have many people been evacuated 
from the town or barrio of Mambog? 

CAPTAIN PACE: He will understand better if you will 
call it "sitio"; it is smaller than a barrio. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I understand she lived in barrio 
Mambog, Town of Cuenca; if I am incorrect, I appreciate the 
correction. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I am told they call it "sitio." 

Q (By Captain Reel) To put the question with the correc¬ 
tion, have many people been evacuated from the sitio of Mambog? 
A (Through Interpreter Lavengco) Only two families were 

not there. That is why they were not with the others. 

Q I mean, since the incident referred to, during the 
warfare, v/ere many families evacuated, sent away, from sitio 
Mambog? 

A Only those two families. I and my child were able 
to escape. 

Q Do you mean that since the war, and after this in¬ 
cident, only two families have moved away from sitio 
Mambog? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, you didn't see any hole yourself? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you. 


(Witness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Mr. Maulion. 

' LEORADIO MAULION 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Lavengco, was examined 
and testified through the Interpreter as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Leoradio Maulion. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Barrio San Felipe in the town of Cuenca, Batangas. 

Q Did you live in San Felipe on 14 February, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell what happened about noon of that date, 
please? 

A On February 14, Wednesday, at noon I was caught by 
six Japanese. 

Q What happened to you then? 

A I was caught at the barrio of San Felipe. My hand 
was tied behind me. 

Q Yes? 

A Afterwards I was taken to barrio Taisan, west of 
the town of Cuenca. 

Q How far west? 

A One-half kilometer. 

Q What happened to you when you got to that barrio? 

A When I was there I saw 24 civilians tied. I was the 

2?th . 

Q what happened to the 20 people? 

A At 8 o'clock in the evening, we were taken to barrio 
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San Juan, west of Taison. 

Q what happened to you at San Juan? 

A When we arrived near the hole, we were bayoneted. 

Q How many of you — 

A I was the last. Then I received two bayonet wounds, 
one in the arm and the other on the side. 

Q How many men were bayoneted ahead of you? 

A 24. 

Q Where were your bayonet wounds? 

A On my arm and at my side. 

Q What happened after you were bayoneted? 

A After bayoneting, we were covered by dirt, but I 
was not covered. 

Q You were all in the hole, weren't you? 

A Yes, I was in the hole, but I wasn't covered because 
I leaned against the wall. 

Q Were the other 24 men covered? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did they die? 

A Dead. 

Q Did you escape? 

A After covering the hole, the Japanese left. I untied 
myself and then I left. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross-examine. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Will you ask the witness what he 
meant when he said that on the 14th of February, 1945* at 
noon, he was "caught" by six Japanese? 

A (Through Interpreter Lavengco) I was caught at 
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barrio San Felipe by the six Japanese. 

Q What were you doing when you were "caught"? 

A I came from the fields. 

Q Were you alone? 

A we were two. 

Q Who was your companion? 

A My cousin. 

Q What had you been doing in the fields? 

A I have taken care of a cow. 

Q Were you a guerrilla? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you help the guerrillas? 

A No, sir. 

Q Was your cousin a guerrilla? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did he help the guerrillas? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you run when you saw the Japanese? 

A I was not running. 

Q Well, what do you mean, then, when you say you were 
"caught"? 

A I was caught. 

Q Now, was there any fighting going on in San Felipe? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you hear any shooting at San Felipe? 

A No, sir. 

Q I think you said you went to barrio Taisan, which 
is about half a kilometer west of Cuenca, is that correct? 
A I was taken to barrio Taisan, 
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Q /nd what time did you get there? 

A It was noon when I was caught. 
q What time did you get to barrio Taisan? 

A It was not yet 1 o'clock. The sun was just inclined. 

Q And was there any fighting going on in Taisan when 

you got there? 

A No, sir. 

Q Now’* this hole that you told about; how big a hole 
was it? 

A Round• 

q How big? 

A The hole is reached like this (demonstrating). 

C/PTAIN REEL: May the record show that the witness 
reached his hands out approximately one yard? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Reel) And it was a round hole, did you 
say? 

A (Through Interpreter Lnvengco) The hole is round. 

Q How deep was the hole? 

A 15 netors. 

Q 1 5 meters deep. Now, 24 people wore put into that 
hole, is that right? 

A 25 , including me. 

q And were you standing in the hole when you were in 
it? 

A When I fall — when I fell, I was in standing 
position. 

q And how much space was there between the top of your 
head and the opening of the hole above you? 
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A About 5 meters, 

Q About 5 meters. And you stood against the wall, 

the top of your head 5 meters from the opening, while dirt 
was thrown in, is that right? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And no dirt was thrown on you? 

A No, sir; I was not covered. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all — just a moment; one 
more question, 

Q (By Captain Reel) When you were standing in the 
hole, were you standing on the bottom of the hole, your 
feet on the ground? 

A I was standing on the covered bodies of the people. 

Q So that before you got into the hole, the bodies 
were covered, is that right? 

A There were a little covering the hole, I was not 
covered because I was at the side. Unless I stay covered, 
I tried to lift my feet now and then. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Could we have an answer to the 
question? 

(The last question was read by the reporter and 
translated to the witness.) 

A (Through Interpreter Lavengco) Not yet. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No further questions. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (Question by Captain Pace) Is there any doubt in 
your mind that the Japanese drove a bayonet into your body 
two times? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: Beg pardon? 
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A /.bout 5 meters, 

Q About 5 meters. And you stood against the wall, 

the top of your head 5 meters from the opening, while dirt 
was thrown in, is that right? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And no dirt was thrown on you? 

A No, sir; I was not covered, 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all — just a moment; one 
more question, 

Q (By Captain Reel) When you were standing in the 
hole, were you standing on the bottom of the hole, your 
feet on the ground? 

A I was standing on the covered bodies of the people. 

Q So that before you got into the hole, the bodies 
were covered, is that right? 

A There were a little covering the hole, I was not 
covered because I was at the side. Unless I stay covered, 
I tried to lift my feet now and then. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Could we have an answer to the 
question? 

(The last question was read by the reporter and 
translated to tho witness.) 

A (Through Interpreter Lavengco) Not yet. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No further questions. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (Question by Captain Pace) Is there any doubt in 
your mind that the Japanese drove a bayonet into your body 
two times? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: Beg pardon? 
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Q (By Captain Pace) Is there any doubt in your mind 
that the Japanese drove a bayonet into your body two times? 
A (Through Interpreter Lavengco) I v/as bayoneted 
twice, one in the arm and one in the side. 

Q Will you stand up and show this Commission where 
you were bayoneted? 

THE WITNESS: This (indicating) and this (indicating). 

CAPTAIN PACE: The witness has indicated two wounds 
on his left arm, and another on his left side. 

Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does Prosecution have further 
witnesses? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir, we have more out here. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will recess until 7:30 this 
evening, and hear such witnesses as you had scheduled for 
this afternoon; and, if the witnesses whose translation 
is requested are available, we will hear them tonight. 

The Commission is now in recess. 

(Whereupon at 1735 hours, a recess was taken until 
1930 hours, 9 October 19*5.) 
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EVENING SES SION 


(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1940 
hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all of the members of the Commission 
are present, the Accused and his Defense counsel are present. 
The Prosecution is ready to proceed. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The first order of business will 
be the repetition of certain testimony taken in this after¬ 
noon's session. The procedure will be for the reporter to 
read the question exactly as it appears in the record; the 
Interpreter will then procure the answer from the witness, 
and the reporter will record at this evening's session the 
question read from this afternoon's proceeding and the new 
answer elicited from the witness. 

Is that clear to the reportorial staff? 

REPORTER WINTER: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: All right. 

Remind the witness he is still under oath. 

IGNACIO BANAWA 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Commission, having 
been previously duly sworn, through Interpreter Gojunco, 
was further examined and testified through the Interpreter 
as follows: 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Remind the witness he is still 
under oath. 

MAJOR KERR: I remind you that you are still under 
oath, having been sworn when you previously testified 
today. 
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(Translated by Interpreter Gojunco to the witness.) 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

(Interpreter Jesus W. Villa-Real was called upon to 
act as second Interpreter.) 

MAJOR KERR: May the record show that the Interpreter 
now functioning at this evening's session is not the same 
interpreter who functioned at the time that this witness 
was on the stand this ’afternoon? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let the record also show the name 
of this witness. 

MAJOR KERR: It will, sir. Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Proceed. 

REPORTER WINTER: "DIRECT EXAMINATION" 

"Give your name, please." 

A (Through Interpreter Gojunco) Ignacio Banawa. 

REPORTER V/INTER: "Where do you live?" 

A 70 Cultihan. 

REPORTER WINTER: "On February 16, 1945, did you 
live in Cultihan?" 

A I live in Cultihan. 

REPORTER WINTER: "What happened on the morning of 
February 16?" 

A The Japanese arrived, and when they reached the 
crossing they fix their machine guns. 

REPORTER V/INTER: "Did they fire the machine guns?" 

A They fired at the houses. 

REPORTER WINTER: "What did they fire them at?" 

A At the houses. 

REPORTER WINTER: "What else did they do?" 
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A They burned my house and two people ran away. One 
was shot and the other was bayoneted. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Now, what did you do while the 
Japanese were doing this?" 

A I was hiding in a place where tall grass was located. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Did you leave your barrio and hide 
someplace?" 

A I went to Bolboc, Pisa, to hide. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Did you go back to the barrio two 
days later? 

A I went back after two days to see conditions, and I 
saw the place was burned. Some were standing burned and 
some were dead. 

REPORTER WINTER: "What did you find when you got 

back?" 

A Dead people and burned houses. 

REPORTER WINTER: "How many dead people did you 

find?" 

A More or less 70. 

REPORTER WINTER: "How had these 70 people been 
killed?" 

A Some were bayoneted; some were shot. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Now, I didn’t understand just 
where you were when the Japanese mounted the machine guns." 
INTERPRETER GOJUNCO: May I beg your pardon? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let us show that this comes by 
cross examination, please. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Now, I didn't understand just 
where you were when the Japanese mounted the machine guns." 






A I was behind the house. 

REPORTER WINTERS "You were behind your home. How 
far away were you from the machine guns?" 

A Around 20 meters. 

REPORTER WINTER; "And were you out of sight of the 
Japanese?" 

A My house was between the Japanese and me. 

REPORTER WINTER; "You mean you were in front of 
your house?" 

A A little inclined; a little bit inclined; a little 
bit inclined. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Well, now, were you in a position 
where the Japanese could see you if you were in back of 
your house?" 

INTERPRETER GOJUNCO; May I beg your pardon, please? 
REPORTER WINTER: "Well, now, were you in a position 
where the Japanese could see you if you were in back of 
your house?" 

A The Japanese could not see me. 

REPORTER WINTER: "But the Japanese couldn't see 
you from where they were in the middle of the road with 
machine guns, is that correct?" 

A I could see them. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will interrupt and 
go back to the question which reads, "Well, now, were you 
in a position where the Japanese could see you if you 
were in back of your house?", and ask the Interpreter to 
secure a new answer to that question. 

REPORTER WINTER: The question is: "Well, now, were 
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you in a position where the Japanese could see you if you 
were in back of your house?" 

A The Japanese could not see me. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then ask the witness if this 
statement is correct, which is his former answer: "If 
the Japanese had come my place, they would see me." 

INTERPRETER GOJUNCO: May I beg your pardon, please? 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: His former answer was: "If the 
Japanese had come my place, they would see me." Ask him 
if that answer is correct. 

(Translated by Interpreter Gojunco to the witness.) 

A The answer I gave was, If the Japanese went to my 
place they could see me. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Could the Japanese see you where 
you were standing?" 

A The Japanese could not see me. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Could you see the Japanese?" 

A I could see the Japanese. 

REPORTER WINTER: "How was it that you could see the 
Japanese if they couldn’t see you?" 

A I was peeping through a hole. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Now, wasn't the house in between 
you and the Japanese?" 

A The house was a little bit inclined. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And you are asking us to believe 
that you looked through the house and saw the Japanese?" 

A Yes, I saw the Japanese. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Now, did you stay there in this 
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position?" 

INTERPRETER GOJUNCO: I beg your pardon, please? 
REPORTER WINTER: "Now, did you stay there in this 
position?" 

A I went away to hide. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And then where did you go?" 

A To Bolboc, Pisa. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And where did you hide?" 

A At Pisa. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And how far away is that from 
where the Japanese had the machine guns?" 

A One kilometer5 one and a half kilometers. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Do I understand then, that what 
you have described as having happened, all happened with¬ 
in the space of one minute while you were hiding behind 
your house?" 

A The machine gun was mounted in one minute before 
firing. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Do I understand,then, that the 
Japanese came to the crossing, set up their machine guns, 
fired their machine guns into the houses, and bayoneted 
the people there, all within the space of one minute?" 

A The machine gun was mounted in one minute. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Is it a correct statement, then, 
that the firing of the machine guns by the Japanese, the 
bayoneting of the people, and the burning of the houses, 
is something that you did not see personally yourself?" 

A I saw the firing and the burning of the houses. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The reporter will hold up just a 
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position?" 

INTERPRETER GOJUNCO: I beg your pardon, please? 
REPORTER WINTER: "Now, did you stay there in this 
position?" 

A I went away to hide. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And then where did you go?" 

A To Bolboc, Pisa. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And where did you hide?" 

A At Pisa. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And how far away is that from 
where the Japanese had the machine guns?" 

A One kilometer; one and a half kilometers. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Do I understand then, that what 
you have described as having happened, all happened with¬ 
in the space of one minute while you were hiding behind 
your house?" 

A The machine gun was mounted in one minute before 
firing. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Do I understand,then, that the 
Japanese came to the crossing, set up their machine guns, 
fired their machine guns into the houses, and bayoneted 
the people there, all within the space of one minute?" 

A The machine gun was mounted in one minute. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Is it a correct statement, then, 
that the firing of the machine guns by the Japanese, the 
bayoneting of the people, and the burning of the houses, 
is something that you did not see personally yourself?" 

A I saw the firing and the burning of the houses. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The reporter will hold up just a 
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REPORTER WINTER; Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I don't seem to find the question. 
It may be — 

REPORTER WINTER; It is on page 1668, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; 1668. And which question is it? 
REPORTER WINTER: The first question, sir, by Captain 
Sandberg. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: "Is it a correct statement," and 
so forth? 

REPORTER WINTER: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Proceed. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And you saw that all in the 
space of one minute?" 

A I was not hiding only one minute. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Did you actually see the Japanese 
bayonet the people?" 

A I saw. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And did you actually see the 
Japanese fire the machine guns?" 

A I saw. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And you actually saw all this 
while you were hiding behind your house?" 

A I saw. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And you were hiding behind your 
house for only one minute?" 

A I hide there only one minute. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to ask him a question. 
On page 1662, the fourth question down, "How many 
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dead people did you find?", what answer have you got there? 

REPORTER V7INTER: The question is, "How many dead 
people did you find?" The answer is, "More or less around 
70 bodies." 

GENERAL DONOVAN; I understood him to say "30," when 
you went through before. Did you understand "70"? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What answer do you have in this 
record? 

REPORTER CONKLIN; "More or less 70." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: "70"? 

REPORTER CONKLIN: "70." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; With the exception of the use of 
the word "tall grass," instead of "very dirty place," the 
Commission finds the repetition of the testimony substan¬ 
tially identical with the testimony recorded this after¬ 
noon, and directs that we proceed with the next witness. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mr. Garcia. 

CASIMIRO GARCIA 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Commission, having 
been previously duly sworn, v/as further examined and tes¬ 
tified through Interpreter Gojunco as follows: 

MAJOR KERR: I remind you that this afternoon you 
swore to tell the truth, and that you are still under 
oath. 

(Translated by Interpreter Gojunco to the v/itness.) 

REPORTER WINTER: The following questions were 
asked on direct examination: 

"Q Give your name, please." 
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A (Through Interpreter Gojunco) Casimiro Garcia. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Where do you live?" 

A Carsuch©. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Where did you live on February 

16, 1945?" 

A In the town of Luntal. 

REPORTER WINTER: "What happened on February 16th, 

1945?" 

A The Japanese came and burned the houses. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Where were you when this happened?" 
A West of Luntal. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And then did you go and hide?" 

A I was hiding. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Did you return to the barrio on 
the 18th day of February?" 

A Yes, sir. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Where did you go in the barrio?" 

A In the same place where I hid: the west side. 

REPORTER WINTER: "You mean sugar mill?" 

A I v/ent to the sugar mill about four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will interrupt. 

Going back to the question, "What happened on 
February 16th, 1945?" The answer given tonight v;as sub¬ 
stantially, "The Japanese arrived; they burned the houses." 

The Commission will ask the witness whether he saw 
anything else take place £t that time of any importance. 

(Translated by Interpreter Gojunco to the witness.) 

A I saw the killing by the Japanese. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS; And describe it more fully. 
(Translated by Interpreter Gojunco to the witness.) 

A They bayoneted those people whom they could reach, 
and those whom they could not reach they just fired them. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: How many persons were killed? 

A (Through Interpreter Gojunco) On February 16th two 
were killed in Luntal. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well 5 proceed. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Did you go to the sugar mill at 
barrio Luntal on the 18th of February?" 

INTERPRETER GOJUNCO: Did you go where? 

REPORTER WINTER: "Did you go to the sugar mill at 
barrio Luntal on the 18th of February?" 

A Yes, sir; afternoon, four o'clock. 

REPORTER WINTER: "How many other people v/ere at the 
sugar mill?" 

A Sixty-eight. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Did anything happen that morning?" 
A About ten o'clock on February 16th Japanese came. 

REPORTER WINTER: "What was it?" 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That v/on't work. He has his days 
mixed now. The answer to the question, Did you go to the 
sugar mill at barrio Luntal on the 18th of February?, is 
"Yes, sir." 

"How many other people were at the sugar mill?" 

And he said, "Sixty-eight." 

Then the question, "Did anything happen that morning?" 
And I understood him to go back to the happenings 
of February 16th. 
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Ask the witness to direct his attention to events 
after his arrival at the sugar mill on the 18th of 
February. Will you tell him that first, please? 

(Translated by Interpreter Gojunco to the witness.) 

A (Through Interpreter Gojunco) On February 16th 
people were hiding. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is the l8th, you see, that we 
have reached. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: After he got to the sugar mill. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Gojunco): February 

18th. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then the question, "Did anything 
happen that morning?" He replied, "Yes, sir, something 
happened." 

And then the question, "What was it?" 

(Translated by Interpreter Gojunco to the witness.) 

A (Through Interpreter Gojunco) Those whom the 
Japanese could reach were bayoneted; those whom they 
could not reach were machine-gunned and hand grenades 
were thrown at me. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

REPORTER WINTER: "What else did the Japanese do?" 

A When the people were dead they burned the houses and 
the people. 

REPORTER WINTER: "How did they kill the persons?" 

A They were bayoneted. 

REPORTER WINTER: "What else?" 

A Some were shot. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Were any of them shot?" 
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A There were many who v/ere shot, and they were killed. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Out of the 68 people whom you 
testified v/ere at the sugar mill, how many of them were 
killed?" 

A Sixty-three. 

REPORTER WINTER: "How many people survived?" 

A Five. 

REPORTER WINTER: "You were one of the five?" 

A Yes, sir. 

REPORTER WINTER: "You were at the barrio a lieu¬ 
tenant; is that right?" 

A I was barrio lieutenant. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And it was your duty to count the 
people killed; is that also correct?" 

A Yes, sir. 

REPORTER WINTER: The following questions were asked 
on cross examination by Captain Reel: 

"Q On the 16th of February, 194-5, you v/ere at home when 
something happened; is that right?" 

A On February 16th I v/as not at home; I was hiding, 

and people informed me that Japanese were in Cultihan and 
were killing the people. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Where in Luntal were you before 
anything happened?" 

A North of Carsuche. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Where in Luntal were you before 
anything happened?" 

A I v/as on the v/est of the place. 

REPORTER WINTER: "But where at the barrio?" 
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A There were many who v/ere shot, and they were killed. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Out of the 68 people whom you 
testified were at the sugar mill, how many of them were 
killed?" 

A Sixty-three. 

REPORTER V/INTER: "How many people survived?" 

A Five. 

REPORTER WINTER: "You were one of the five?" 

A Yes, sir. 

REPORTER WINTER: "You were at the barrio a lieu¬ 
tenant; is that right?" 

A I was barrio lieutenant. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And it was your duty to count the 
people killed; is that also correct?" 

A Yes, sir. 

REPORTER WINTER: The following questions were asked 
on cross examination by Captain Reel: 

"Q On the 16th of February, 194-5, you were at home when 
something happened; is that right?" 

A On February 16th I was not at home; I was hiding, 

and people informed me that Japanese were in Cultihan and 
were killing the people. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Where in Luntal were you before 
anything happened?" 

A North of Carsuche. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Where in Luntal were you before 
anything happened?" 

A I was on the west of the place. 

REPORTER WINTER: "But where at the barrio?" 
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A On the west side. 

REPORTER WINTER; "In a house or outdoors?" 

A I was on the west of the houses. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And what was the very first 
thing that you noticed that was unusual?" 

A The Japanese were burning the houses. 

REPORTER WINTER: "When did you see the Japanese?" 
A On February 16th. 

REPORTER WINTER: "But did you see them before you 
saw any smoke or fire?" 

A I saw the Japanese before I saw the fire. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And v/hat were they doing when 
you first saw the Japanese?" 

A They were starting the fire. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And did you stand on the street 
and watch them burning those homes?" 

A I was looking at them. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Where were you hiding?" 

A On the west. 

REPORTER WINTER: "What sort of a hiding place did 
you have?" 

A I was in the grasses; in the tall grasses. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And did you lay down in this 
grassy spot the minute you sav; the Japanese coming?" 

A I was lying flat. 

REPORTER WINTER: "You had seen Japanese soldiers 
many times during the two or three years before this?" 

A I saw the Japanese when they arrived earlier. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And when you saw them before did 
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you always fall In the long grass and hide?" 

A No, because they were not committing atrocities 

during those times. 

REPORTER WINTER: "In other words, on the l6th of 
February for the first time you hid when you saw Japan¬ 
ese soldiers, because you thought the people would be 
killed?" 

A Yes, sir. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And that was because you had 
heard that the guerrillas would be in town on the 16th 
of February; is that correct?" 

A There were no guerrillas. 

REPORTER WINTER: "You expected some people to be 
killed by Japanese on February 16th, is that correct." 

A I was informed that the Japanese were killing the 
people at Bolboc and Cultihan. That is why we hid. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Did you hear from the refugees 
from other towns that there were battles or fights be¬ 
tween the Japanese and guerrillas?" 

A There was no information. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Did you get news that the 
American forces had landed sometime previously and were 
close by?" 

A No. 

REPORTER WINTER: "There was no talk about the 
American forces in Luntal at all; is that right?" 

A No, sir. 

REPORTER WINTER: "How long did you lay in this 
long grass that you have described?" 
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A More or less two hours. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And then where did you go from 
there?" 

A I went to the sugar mill. 

REPORTER WINTER: "And why did you go to the oven 
for making sugar?" 

INTERPRETER GOJUNCO: I beg your pardon? 

REPORTER WINTER: "And why did you go to the oven 
for making sugar?" 

INTERPRETER GOJUNCO: The "oven"? 

REPORTER V/INTER: "... the oven for making sugar?" 
A We were hiding. 

REPORTER WINTER: "Was it light or dark when you 
went from the long grass to the oven for making sugar?" 

INTERPRETER GOJUNCO: I beg your pardon, please? 

REPORTER WINTER: "Was it light or dark when you 
went from the long grass to the oven for making sugar?" 

A It was light, west side of the woods. 

REPORTER WINTER: "So that at four o'clock on the 
afternoon, daylight, you left one hiding place to go to 
another; is that correct?" 

A No. I did not transfer, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: With the exception of using the 
word "east," when it should have been "west," which 
appears on page 1673 in the last line and 1675 in the 
third line, and, further, the use of the word "east" on 
page 1671, which had not been used in his testimony this 
afternoon, the record is substantially identical. 

With reference to the final point of difference, 
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the question was, "Where were you when this happened?" 

His answer, "I was at the barrio, one side." 

Tonight the witness said he was on the west side. 

The differences, in the opinion of the Commission, 
are in no way material, and the case will proceed. 

(Witness excused.) 
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ELISA MAGPANTAY 


called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Gojunco, was examined 
and testified through the Interpreter as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Where do you live? 

A (Through Interpreter Gojunco) Sitio Longos, Barrio 
of San Felipe, Cuenca, Batangas. 

Q Where did you live in February, 194-5? 

A 6itio Longos, Barrio San Felipe, Cuenca, Batangas. 

Q Did the Japs cone to your place? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On February 19? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Tell what happened, please. 

A They went up and told us to go down, to go to the 
yard. 

Q And after you went to your yard, what happened then? 
A We were bayoneted there, stopped. 

Q Did you escape? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What time in the evening was this? 

A 7 o’clock. 

Q When did you return to your barrio? 

A On the fourth day. 

Q On the fourth day after February 18? 

A On the fourth day after February 19. 

Q What did you find when you returned? 

A I saw that all my companions were dead. 
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Q How many of them were there? 

A 11. 

Q Were they members of your family? 

A All of them. 

Q How had they been killed? 

A By bayonet. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine. 

COLONEL CLARKE: No questions on this witness. 

(Witness excused) 

AUGUSTIN LUNAR 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Gojunco, was examined 
and testified as follows through the Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name, please? 

A (Through Interpreter Gojunco) Augustin Lunar. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Longos, town of San Felipe, Batangas. 

Q Did you live there on February 19» 1945? 

A Yes, I lived. 

Q Will you describe what happened that evening? 

A On February 19 > evening, Japanese arrive. 

Q What did they do? 

A Somo went up and the others remained down and killed 
the people. 

Q Some went up where? 

A Went up the house. 

Q What did you do? 

A I ran away. 
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Q When did you return? 

A The next day. 

Q What did you find in your house? 

A Lly house was burned and ray mother and nephew were 
killed. 

Q How had they been killed? 

A By bayonet wound. 

Q Did you look in any other houses? 

A I saw dead people in other houses. 

Q How many? 

A One of the houses had three were dead, and in the 
other, four — seven. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will the interpreter please repeat 
the answer? 

INTERPRETER GOJUNCO: In one of the houses three were 
dead; in the other, seven. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Ilr. Lunar, were you active with 
the guerrillas? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you ever help the guerrillas? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know whether any of the other people in¬ 
volved in this episode were guerrillas? 

A I knew nobody. 

Q Well, did you know of guerrilla activities in Longos 
at about this time? 

A None. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will interrupt 
to terminate that line of questioning further. 

CAPTAIN PACE: One more question, sir. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (Ey Captain Pace) Were these Japanese soldiers who 
burned the houses of your barrio? 

A (Through Interpreter Junco) Japanese soldiers. 
CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused) 

PLACIDO CHAVEZ 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Go junco, v/as examined 
and testified through the Interpreter as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (Ey Captain Pace) Will you give your name, please? 

A (Through Interpreter Gojunco) Placido Chavez. 

Q Whore do you live? 

A Sitio of Longos, Barrio of San Felipe, Batangas. 

Q Did you live in San Felipe on February 19 } 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Tell what happened on the evening of February 19. 

A Japanese came and killed the people in the houses 
and then burned the houses. 

Q Will you describe more in detail what you saw the 
Japanese do, please? 

A What the Japanese did v/as to kill and to burn. 

Q Where were you at the time? 

A Behind the house. 

Q When did you go back into your house? 
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A The next morning, 

Q What did you find when you went back in? 

A I saw eight dead bodies and burned houses, 

Q Who were these bodies? 

A One of them was my mother, the other was brother- 
in-law, and the others were my brothers and sisters. 

Q How old was your brother? 

A I cannot say how old they are. 

Q Tell me approximately how old your brother was when 

he was killed? 

A Perhaps five years old. 

Q Approximately how old wore your five sisters? 

A They are, respectively, one year old, three years 
old, six years old, ten years old, twelve years old, and 
fifteen years old. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAIIINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did the Japanese burn every 
house in San Felipe? 

A No. 

Q How many houses did they burn? 

A What I know, was two. 

Q Do you have any knowledge of why they pickod those 
two houses to burn? 

A I don't know, 

Q How many Japanese soldiers wore there? 

A I could not tell the number, 

Q Did you seo them? 

A No. 
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Q You didn't sec the Japaneso burn the houses? 

A I did not see, because I vms hiding behind the 
house. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Y/hat did you hear while you were 
hiding behind the house? 

A I heard shouting of people, and then I saw houses 
burning• 

Q Did you hear anything else? 

A Nothing more. 

Q Had you seen the Japanese earlier that day? 

A No. 

Q You don't know who cane to your barrio that evening? 
A No. 

Q Who burned the houses there? 

A The Japanese. 

Q How do you know? 

CAPTAIN SaNDBERG: If the Commission please, the 
witness has already testified that he didn't see who burned 
the houses. I think that is objectionable. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 
Proceed. 

Q (By Captain Pace) How do you know the Japanese 
burned the houses in your barrio? 

A (Through Interpreter Gojunco) I heard their voices 

when they were in the houses. 

Q What did you hear when you heard voices? 

A They were shouting. 
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Q Did you recognize these voices as speaking Japanese? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Was this the sane time you heard people screaming 

inside of the houses? 

A Yes, sir, 

CAPTAIN PACE: I have no further questions. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, the 
reporter tells me that the record does not show the name 
of the first witness in the Cuenca case who was called this 
evening. May I state for the record the name of that 
witness? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Elisa I.Iagpantay, E-l-i-s-a H-c g-p-a-n- 

t-a-y. 

GUILEEMO AGUILA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Gojunco, was examined 
and testified through the Interpreter as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you give your name, please? 

A (Through Interpreter Gojunco) Guilermo Aguila. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Barrio Labac, Cuenca, Batangas. 

Q Did you live at barrio Labac on the 7th day of March, 
194-5? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe what happened on that date, please? 

A On the morning of that day, one Japanese cane and took 
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me and my companions. 

Q How many companions were with you? 

A 18. 

Q Fhcre did they take you? 

A 17e were brought to Dita, Barrio of Cuonca. 

Q Y/hat happened when you were taken to Dita? 

A Y7e were asked to cut grasses in the afternoon. At 

3 o’clock we were tied. 

Q How long did you cut grasses for the Japanese? 

A From 8 o'clock until 3 o'clock. 

Q 8 o'clock in the morning until 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Then how many of you were tied? 

A We were 13 who were tied. 

Q What happened to the 13 of you who were tied? 

A Y/e were brought in the ravine and then we were 
bayoneted at the back, 

Q 'ere you bayoneted? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many tines? 

A Two times. 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

274 for identification.) 

Q Fill you look at Prosecution Exhibit 274 for identi¬ 
fication and state what that is? 

A This is ny picture. 

Q Does that mark on the lower part of the right-hand 
side of your back show your bayonet -wound? 
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A 

Yes, sir. 



CAPTAIN PACE: I offer that in evidence. 



GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 


k accepted in evidence. 



(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

274 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 



(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

275 for identification.) 


Q 

(By Captain Pace) Will you please look at Exhibit 



275 for identification and state what that is? 



A 

A wound on the breast and on my hand. 




CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence. 




GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 



accepted in evidence. 




(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

275 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 




Q 

(By Captain Pace) What happened to your other 




friends? 




A 

My friends died. 




Q 

How many of them died? 




A 

11 died. 




Q 

Who killed them? 




A 

Persons in soldier's uniform killed them. 




Q 

Who were they? 



. 

A 

Japanese. 




Q 

Japanese soldiers? 




A 

They were dressed in uniform, soldier's uniform. 




Q 

Do you know what nationality they were? 




A 

No. 



■| 

.1 
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Q Were they Filipinos? 

A No. 

Q V/ere they Americans? 

A No. 

Q Do you know what uniform they had on? 

A Khaki uniform. 

Q Do you know what army that uniform was issued by? 

A No. 

Q Have you ever seen a Japanese soldier? 

A I saw. I don't know what they v/ere. 

Q Were those Japanese soldiers? 

A Japanese soldiers. 

(2 photographs were marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 276 
and 277 respectively for 
identification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Is this exhibit being offered? 

CAPTAIN PACE: No, it isn't. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) These persons in soldier's 

uniforms, might they have been members of the Ganaps? 

A (Through Interpreter Gojunco) I don't know. 

Q Might they have been members of the Makapili? 

A I don't know. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

(Witness excued.) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Mr. Magsorabol. 

TIMOTEO MAGSOMBOL 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Go^unco: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Tlmoteo Magsombol. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Sablay sitio, City of Cuenca. 

Q Is that near Cuenca? 

A More or less two kilometers. 

Q Were you living there on the 11th day of March, 194-5? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened on that day? 

A About 9*00 P. M. three Japanese came and took me. 

Q Where did they take you? 

A They brought me into their tunnel, City of Cuenca, 
Batangas. 

Q How many other men did they take there? 

A 40 persons. 

Q How many people did the Japanese take to the tunnel 
which you have spoken of? 

A They brought there 40 persons in all. 

Q And what did you do after you got to the tunnel? 

A We were told to work day and night and we were not 
permitted to go out. 

Q What kind of a tunnel \vas it? 

A At the side of the tunnel water passed and the tunnel 
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was excavated. 

Q How long did you work on this tunnel for the Japanese? 

A It lasted eight days. 

Q What were you fed during these eight days while you 

were working on this tunnel for the Japanese? 

A A bowl of rice sometimes; that's all. 

Q What happened on the 19th day of March, 194-5? 

INTERPRETER GOJUNCO: I beg your pardon, please? 

CAPTAIN PACE: "What happened on the 19th day of March, 

1945"? 

A (Through Interpreter Gojunco) March 19th, 5:00 o'clock 

in the afternoon, the Japanese told me to go out from the 
tunnel about five meters from the tunnel. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What happened then? 

A 15 meters. 

Q What happened then? 

A I was told to lie flat on my stomach and I was bayo¬ 

neted. 

Q How many times? 

A When I regained consciousness the next morning I 

found out that I had eight wounds. 

Q Will you look at Exhibit 276 for identification 

and state what that is? 

A I see one wound on my right breast originating from 

the back and another wound on the left part of my breast 
originating also from the back. 

Q Do you mean that the mark on your right breast and 

the mark on your left breast came as a result of bayonet 
thrusts that began on your back? Is that right? 
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A I received the four wounds on my breast when I was 

bayoneted at the back when I was laying flat on my stomach. 

0 Will you point out the four wounds on your breast? 

A (Indicating wounds on breast on Exhibit 276 for 

i dentification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: The witness has indicated three dark 
spots on the right side of his chest just inside of his 
shoulder and one spot just inside of his left shoulder. 

I offer this exhibit in evidence, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The picture is so unclear the 
Commission would ask the witness to raise his shirt and show 
us the wound, 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you stand up, please, and 

pull your sweater up? 

A (Displaying wounds on chest and left shoulder.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Let the record show that the witness 
has a scar on his left shoulder and three scars on his right 
breast. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you turn around now? 

A (Indicating wounds on back.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Three wounds on his back about the 
center of the right side and one on the left side at about 
the center. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. The document is 
accepted in evidence, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No, 276 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: At this time Exhibit 277 for identi¬ 
fication is offered in evidence. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: 


There being no objection, it is 


accepted in evidence, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 277 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) After you were bayoneted did you 

become unconscious? 

A Yes, sir, 

0 When did you regain consciousness? 

A The next morning. 

Q What did you see when you woke up? 

A I found out that I had the wound. 

Q Did you see anybody else around there? 

A I saw ten dead bodies, my friends. 

Q What happened to them? 

A I saw them lying flat on their stomach, some with 

bayonet wounds and others were fired upon, 

Q Were they all dead? 

A They were all dead. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) How long did you lay in the grass 

before you were wounded? 

A I don't know. 

Q Well, was it — Go ahead. 

A When I was bayoneted I was unconscious. 

Q Before you were bayoneted how long did you lay down 

in the grass? 

A Less than five minutes. Then I was bayoneted, 

Q Were you lying face down? 









A My face is facing the ground. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(V'itness excused) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mr. Eugeniano La Rosa. 

EUGENIANO LA ROSA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

INTERPRETER GOJUNCO: I think he speaks English. 

MAJOR KERR: Do you speak English? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Eugeniano La Rosa; Cuenca, Batangas. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A Lawyer by profession and mayor of Cuenca, Batangas. 

Q How long have you been mayor of Batangas? 

A I was appointed on May 11, 194-5, 

Q In your capacity as mayor of Cuenca did you receive 

orders from the governor of the Province of Batangas to 
investigate the deaths that took place in your municipality 
during the Japanese occupation? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Pursuant to those orders did you issue orders to 

persons who work for you and who are under you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q To collect such information? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And as a result of the orders which you received 
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from the governor of Batangas and as a result of the orders 
which you issued have you compiled in the course of your 
normal duties the names of certain people who died in Cuenca, 
Batangas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During what period? 

A During the period from February 3 up to April, 1945. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Copy of partial list of Fili¬ 
pino civilians killed by Japa¬ 
nese - February and March, 1945 
- Municipality of Cuenca was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit No. 
278 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Exhibit 278 for 

identification and tell what that is? 

A This is a copy of the report I submitted to the office 

of the provincial governor sometime in May — about the early 
part of June, 1945. 

Q Does it contain the names of people who died in the 
municipality of Cuenca during the period you have just de¬ 
scribed? 

A It contains the names of persons who died due to the 

Japanese atrocities, not by natural death. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we will ask that the answer be 
stricken as not responsive and not within the witness' per¬ 
sonal knowledge. We will not object to the admission of 
the exhibit under the conditions prescribed for the similar 
exhibits in other localities. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, I submit that a report of this 
nature would be admitted even in a court of law. It has 
been identified as an official governmental report, and the 


* * 


purpose, the nature, the reason for the report certainly should 
be admitted along with the gist of the report. It is meaning¬ 
less otherwise, frankly, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the witness has testified that 

this report covers deaths from February 5th to April, 1945. 
Presumably there was much activity during that period which 
has not yet been brought out, 

THE WITNESS: Your Honor, may I say, it has been veri¬ 
fied — 

CAPTAIN REEL: If I may continue, sir. 

We feel that under the circumstances the categorizing 
of this exhibit according to cause of death is objected to. 

The mere fact that it is called an "official" exhibit, that 
that word is used, has no bearing on the case whatsoever, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to objection by any member 
of the Commission, the objection of counsel is not sustained, 

Q (By Captain Pace) You stated, then, sir, that this 

is an official document of the City of Cuenca; is that right? 

A Yes, sir, 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, at this 
time I offer this Exhibit 278 for Identification in evidence, 

I realize that there is language in it which might be objec¬ 
tionable, 

CAPTAIN REEL: At this time, sir, we wish to object 

to the exhibit in its present form with the language as it 
exists in the present form in the exhibit, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: On page 1 of the document, in the 
first line the words "killed by Japanese" or, rather, the 
words "by Japanese" are stricken from the record. That 
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portion would then read "Partial List of Filipino Civilians 
Killed February and March, 1945". And in the certificate, 
which the commission notes is somewhat different than simi¬ 
lar affidavits which have been received, in the second line 
we strike out the words "by the Japanese", which would cause 
those lines to read: "We certify that the following exhibit 
is a true list of victims, killed . . • in", and so forth. 

On the second page at the top which reads "Partial 
list of Filipino civilians killed by Japanese" the v/ords 
"by Japanese" are stricken. 

Does the Defense v/ish to point out anything else? 
CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Subject to the objections stated, 

the document is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 278 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) How many names does this official 

document, Exhibit No, 278, contain? 

A As far ns I could remember, it contains 358 names. 

Q Is that a complete or a partial list? 

A That's a partial list, 

Q Does this list contain the names of any persons who, 

according to your official records, died natural deaths 
during that period? 

A It did not contain persons who died natural death. \ 

Q Does it contain the names of persons who died due 

to the hazards of war during that period? 

A No, sir, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we object. There is no foun- 
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dation laid for the answer that is sought to be elicited by 
this question, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of counsel is sus¬ 
tained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Were you in the vicinity of Cuenca 

during the period of February 5th through April, 194-5? 

A I arrived in the municipality of Cuenca on March 19, 

194-5. Prior to that date I was outside the vicinity of 
Cuenca, I was in the neighboring municipality. 

Q What were you doing? 

A I was hiding from the Japanese. 

Q Were you able to tell what was going on in the muni¬ 

cipality in whjch you were located and in Cuenca at that 
time? 

A In the municipality where I was the Japanese used 

to come there and get cattle and horses and provisions from 
the people where I was. 

Q Well, since you have become mayor of Cuenca has it 

been your duty to find out what happened in Cuenca during 
the entire period of the Japanese occupation? 

A It was my duty imposed by my superior, the provincial 

governor. 

Q In your capacity as mayor and in pursuance of your 

official duties have you made an investigation and have 
you made inquiry as to what happened in your municipality 
during the period 5 February 1945 through April 1945? 

A I ordered my secretary to make a census of all deaths 

according to the municipality of Cuenca from February 3 up 
to the time — (pause) 
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Q And did your secretary make such a census? 

A Yes, sir. And that is a copy of his report. It 

was submitted to the office of the provincial governor. 

Q Does it contain the names of any persons who died 

due to the actual combat between the Japanese and the Ameri¬ 
cans? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the witness has stated that the 
secretary was ordered to make a census of all dead. I 
believe that that answers the question. I object to fur¬ 
ther questioning to get the witness to change his testimony. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission desires that the 
Prosecution establish more definitely the instructions which 
the witness received from the provincial governor. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

Q (Captain Pace) V/ill you describe exactly what in¬ 

structions you received from the governor of the Province 
of Batangas? 

A The instructions — A form was furnished my office 

and in the form it is headed "Deaths Due to the Japanese" — 
Q Excuse me, sir. 

A — "Deaths Caused by the Japanese". That is the 

only information being asked by the circular of the pro¬ 
vincial governor. 
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Q Excuse me. Did you receive orders from the Governor 
of Batangas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell on what date or dates you received 

what orders, and exactly what each one of these orders 

said in relation to this investigation? 

A I could not exactly remember the exact date, but I 
received the orders in May, and one of these orders also 
included that the number of houses burned by the Japanese 
must be — I must submit a separate report on the number 
of houses burned by the Japanese, and in the other form 
it is prescribed there "Deaths caused by the Japanese." 

Q Well, you received this form. What instructions 

and orders went with that form? 

A To investigate and get the names of the persons that 
were killed by the Japanese and submit a report in con¬ 
formance with that form. That form had to be filled out. 
The form is — 

Q And in the normal performance of your duty was it 

necessary to keep records of everyone who died from 
natural causes in your municipality? 

A It is not my duty. The local registrar has to 
attend to that. 

Q Who does that? 

A The local registrar. 

Q So the only duty you had was to determine the names 
of the people who were killed by the Japanese? 

A That is in pursuance to the specific orders of the 
Provincial Governor. 
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Q And have you quoted the orders which the Governor 
gave you? 

A I cannot quote you verbatim, but that is the tenor. 

I was required to make an investigation, and the form is 
furnished with names, and so forth, that they are killed 
by the Japanese. The title was very clear: "Killed by 
the Japanese." It does not call for any deaths by other 
causes except killed by the Japanese. 

Q And in this exhibit which is now in evidence and 
which you identified, that is the form which was pre¬ 
scribed by the Governor of Batangas, is that right? 

A Yes, sir, that is the form. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Does that suffice? 

(No response.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you state if there are any 
names included on that list of those who died due to the 
fighting between the Americans and the Japanese during 
the liberation of the municipality of which you are Mayor? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we object to the question on 
two grounds: 

1. The foundation questions have shown conclusively 
that it is not within the witness' knowledge; 

2. The foundation questions have shown that, al¬ 
though he may have orders from above to get certain in¬ 
formation, the information he ordered his secretary to 
get was a census of all the dead. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of counsel is not 
sustained. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you answer the question, 
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please? Do you remember it? 

A What? I beg your pardon? 

Q Do you remember the question? 

A Please repeat the question. 

Q Are the names of any persons on that list who died 
due to the fighting between the Americans and the Japan¬ 
ese during the liberation of your municipality? 

A I don't remember names having been included there. 

Q I beg your pardon? 

A I don't remember names having been included in there 

who died from fighting between the Americans and the 
Japanese, 

Q Will you please repeat your answer more slowly? 

A I say I don't remember having included in the report 

names of persons who have died as a result of fighting 
between the Americans and the Japanese. 

Q How many people, if you know, died due to the fight¬ 
ing between the Americans and the Japanese in your 
province? 

A So far there are only very few. 

Q About how many? 

A I think I didn't get — . I wasn't required to 
submit a report on that, and I did not order my secretary 
to make an investigation as to how many were killed as a 
result of the fighting between the Americans and the 
Japanese. But I know it is very few. 

Q By "very few," what do you mean? 

A It is just around ten, or a little bit over ten. 

Q So that even if they were in this report it would 
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please? Do you remember it? 

A What? I beg your pardon? 

Q Do you remember the question? 

A Please repeat the question. 

Q Are the names of any persons on that list who died 
due to the fighting between the Americans and the Japan¬ 
ese during the liberation of your municipality? 

A I don't remember names having been included there. 

Q I beg your pardon? 

A I don't remember names having been included in there 

who died from fighting between the Americans and the 
Japanese. 

Q Will you please repeat your answer more slowly? 

A I say I don't remember having included in the report 

names of persons who have died as a result of fighting 
between the Americans and the Japanese. 

Q How many people, if you know, died due to the fight¬ 
ing between the Americans and the Japanese in your 
province? 

A So far there are only very few. 

Q About how many? 

A I think I didn't get — . I wasn't required to 
submit a report on that, and I did not order my secretary 
to make an investigation as to how many were killed as a 
result of the fighting between the Americans and the 
Japanese. But I know it is very few. 

Q By "very few," what do you mean? 

A It is just around ten, or a little bit over ten. 

Q So that even if they were in this report it would 
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not be more — 

A It would be insignificant. 

Q It would not be more than ten? 

A Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission feels the subject 
has been exhausted. Are there other material things that 
you wish to take up with this witness? 

CAPTAIN PACE; You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Was there an artillery barrage 
at Cuenca? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Was Cuenca subject to an artillery barrage? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And how long did that last? 

A It started in March 9th up to April. 

Q April what? 

A April, 1945. 

Q Do you know the date in April? 

A I cannot recall exactly the date in April. 

Q You said that it wasn't your duty to count natural 

deaths. You named somebody else, and I didn't quite get 
that office. Whose duty was it to count the natural 
deaths? 

A Under the lav/s of the Philippine Islands the 
municipal treasurer is also the civil registrar. 

Q I beg your pardon? 

A Under the lav/s of the Commonwealth of the Philippine 

Islands the municipal treasurer is also the civil registrar, 
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not be more — 

A It would be insignificant. 

Q It would not be more than ten? 

A Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels the subject 
has been exhausted. Are there other material things that 
you wish to take up with this witness? 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Y/as there an artillery barrage 
at Cuenca? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Y/as Cuenca subject to an artillery barrage? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And how long did that last? 

A It started in March 9th up to April. 

Q April what? 

A April, 1945. 

Q Do you know the date in April? 

A I cannot recall exactly the date in April. 

Q You said that it wasn't your duty to count natural 

deaths. You named somebody else, and I didn't quite get 
that office. Whose duty was it to count the natural 
deaths? 

A Under the laws of the Philippine Islands the 
municipal treasurer is also the civil registrar. 

Q I beg your pardon? 

A Under the lav/s of the Commonwealth of the Philippine 

Islands the municipal treasurer is also the civil registrar, 
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and that is his duty, — one of his duties. 

Q V/hile the Japanese were occupying there was no civil 
registrar or treasurer, was there? 

A When the Japanese was — 

Q Yes. 

A — under occupation? 

Q That's right, 

A There was. 

Q Do you have his report? 

A The municipal treasurer has his report, but now I 

tell you that he has none because our municipal building 
was burned. 

Q So you don't have any report made of deaths by 
natural causes during the Japanese occupation? 

A There was, but if there was it is no longer existing 
now because of the burning of the municipal building and 
all the contents of it. 

Q And was the building burned during the barrage? 

A Well, I cannot tell you that, because I was not in 

Cuenca at the time. Only when we arrived there the 
municipal building was gone. 

Q And during that artillery barrage was there a 
register for the city treasurer on duty in Cuenca? 

A During that time there was no government existing, 
because chaos was reigning — disorder. 

Q One more question: Y/hat time of the year, day and 
date as near as you can remember, did you give your order 
to your secretary to make the census of all the dead in 
Cuenca? 
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A Yes. Immediately upon the receipt of the circular 
or order from the Provincial Governor in the early part 
of May, 1945. 

Q Can you place that date a little more exactly? 

A In the early part of May, 194?. If I had the 

circular I can give you the exact date. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, that 
completes the evidence for the Prosecution on Paragraph 
44 of the Bill of Particulars. Y/e have no other wit¬ 
nesses here this evening, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
8:30 Monday morning next. 

(Whereupon, at 2120 hours, 9 November 194?, the 
trial was adjourned until O 83 O hours, 12 November 194?.) 
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A Yes. Immediately upon the receipt of the circular 
or order from the Provincial Governor in the early part 
of May, 194-5. 

Q Can you place that date a little more exactly? 

A In the early part of May, 1945. If I had the 

circular I can give you the exact date. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That’s all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, that 
completes the evidence for the Prosecution on Paragraph 
44 of the Bill of Particulars. We have no other wit¬ 
nesses here this evening, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission v/ill recess until 
8:30 Monday morning next. 

(Whereupon, at 2120 hours, 9 November 194-5, the 
trial was adjourned until 0830 hours, 12 November 1945.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution will proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present, the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

We will proceed. 

If it please the Commission, at this time I should 
like to swear two additional Tagalog interpreters. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

(Whereupon Nanciso E. Albano and Angelo R. Cells, 
Tagalog Interpreters, were duly sworn.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, the 
Prosecution is now prepared to continue with the presen¬ 
tation of evidence on Bill of Particulars Paragraph No. 1 
and to present the evidence on the case in Bill of Parti¬ 
culars Paragraph 42. 

Mr. Brual. 

GEMENIANO M. BRUAL 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Gemeniano M. Brual; Bauan, Batangas. 

Q Where do you live? 

A I live, sir, in Bauan, Batangas. 

Q Kow old are you? 

A I am 21 years old, sir. 

Q Did you live in Bauan, Batangas on February 28, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q What happened on that date? 

A It was on February 28, 1945 at about 8:00 o'clock 

in the morning. After my breakfast I went downstairs 
and seeing and hearing the town crier telling all the 
people that women, men, children, young and old, should 
go down to the church to have a meeting, I at once rushed 
to the house and tell my mother. She tells my brother- 
in-law to go out of the town and evacuate the village for 
fear that there might be, or something might happen inside 
the church. So I decide, together with my three brothers, 
to stay in the house to watch our belongings. 

As I was seating by the porch of my house I saw the 
Mayor — the puppet mayor — and he saw us sitting and told 
us "You go down there to the church". 

I said "Mayor, what shall we do in the church?" 

He told us "No, there will be no meeting. We are 
going to greet, I suppose, coming Japanese Colonel" or 
something like that. 

So the brothers and I went down to the church and 
there gathered all the women, children, young and old, 
right inside the church. 

Q Where were the men** 

A What, sir. 

Q Where were the men? 

A The men? We, together with the men, women, 

children, young and old, arrived concentrated in the 
church. 

Q Everybody was in the church? 

A Everybody was in the church, sir. 
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Q All right. What happened then? 

A Afterwards the Japanese get all the women and children, 

and I don't know where they placed them, but all the men were 
inside the church, concentrated right inside that place. 

Q You mean the men and boys were still in the church? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q All right. Go on. 

A And soon the Japanese told us to seat eight persons 

in a pew. That is, a pew is a chair that we use in the 
church. And we were told to seat eight there. 

Q How many pews were there? 

A There were around, I guess, 41; close to all in all 

we were 328 . 

Q 328 men and boys seated in the church? 

A Yes, sir. But afterwards for about five minutes 

there came again another bunch of men, and I have the 
calculation that it is around or swelling the number to 
around 400. 

Q 400 altogether, you mean? 

A That might be. That is my calculation, because 

others came after the counting. After that the Japanese 
told us to line in single file and at the same time those 
international robbers resort to robbery right inside the 
church, right inside the house of God. 

Q Wait a minute. Describe what they did. 

A After that I have a — 

Q Wait a minute. You say they committed robbery. 

What do you mean? They searched the people? 

A They searched the people and right from my own 
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*elf four thousand Japanese money of "Mickey Mouse money", 
as we call, were taken from me. Besides two pesos, 70 
centavos Philippine currency. And those international 
robbers, as I say, getting those new clothes, hats, and 
what it is, that from the innocent people right inside 
the church. And they were all my friends. 

What happened after they searched you? 

A After they search us, we were very hungry and we 

couldn't get away out of the church because we were guarded 

by Japanese sentries armed with automatic rifles, with 
fixed bayonets, but that's all. And afterwards we were 
told to go out of the church, each bunch — each bunch 
of men containing a hundred each. 

Q Which group were you in? 

A And I was the first hundred. 

Q Where did you go? 

A And I have in mind that we will be taken soon, and 

consequently I found out that we were taken down to the 
house about one hundred yards from the church right to 
the house of Mr. Senerino Bautista, a businessman and one 
of the richest families in town, and we were taken right 
beneath the house, below the house. 

Q Underneath the floor of the house? 

A Yes, sir; underneath the floor of the house. 

Q How high off the ground was the house? 

A It was around — my height is around 5'2" and maybe 

it is twice, ten feet or something like that. 

Q And the hundred persons in your group were put in 

underneath Bautista's house; is that right? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q And what happened after you went in there? 

A It was very dark and I could see outside of the 

house and around the roads were Japanese sentries, all 
with fixed bayonets. As I was inside beneath the house, 
beneath the floor of the house, there soon followed another 
hundred men and soon we were crowded, and I have in mind 
that all the men in the church were now altogether right 
in the house of Mr. Senerino Bautista. 

Q You estimated that there were four hundred men in 

the church; is that right? 

A Yes, sir; swelling the number to four hundred. 

Q And that all of those men were put under Bautista's 

house? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q All right. What happened after all the men got 

under there? 

A As soon as the Japanese sentry locked the door, it 

was crowded. We were boxed like sardines, and it was about 
Is00 o'clock daytime, 1:00 o'clock. It is more than lunch 
time and we were very hungry. When we were below the 
house I could hear the moving steps of the Japanese right 
above the house, and for about a few seconds I hear a com¬ 
mand by the name of the Japanese Captain and soon came the 
running of Japanese boots inside the house. After that 
there was a sizzling sound. 

Q What kind of a sizzling sound? 

A It was a fuse, because I could hear and see it right 

beneath the — beneath the floor of the house. And soon 
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there came — there followed an explosion. Therefore I 
was unconscious when there was an explosion. 

Q After you regained consciousness what did you see? 

A When I regained my consciousness I found out that 

I was covered by human fleshes, debris and full of wounds. 

I got my wounds on my ear and my head and my right breast 
and my ass, and the wound is through and through right on 
my right leg. I don't know what hit it. And after that 
I found myself full of blood and half naked, and I could 
see right from the place where I stayed — that's why I 
don't run away, because there were Japanese still throwing 
hand grenades to us and soon came the splash of human 
fleshes. After that there was shooting. Those who are 
able to escape right from the place where we were blasted, 
the Japanese were shooting those survivors. Then came 
Japanese entering the house, bayoneting the spreading ones. 
So what escape is there? I pretended, myself, I am dead 
and when the Japanese had gone away I stand up, but, oh, 

I found out a Japanese carrying a can of kerosene. 

Q What did he do with the can of kerosene? 

A Then after that I run away and I went down to the 

adjacent house and I find out that the Japanese carrying 
the can of kerosene were pouring it right to the human 
bodies. But there were still some live ones, only they 
don't have any strength to get away. But soon the Japa¬ 
nese pour the kerosene gas right to the human bodies, and 
afterwards there came 9 smoke and so it was on fire. And 
I could hear those crying for their mothers, for their 
beloved children and wives. 
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Q Did the house burn down then? 

A No. The house where we were concentrated, it was 

ruined because of the blasting and after that they burn it, 
Q Did everything that was left bum? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Including the people underneath it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were people killed outside the house? 

A Yes. When I run away I could see people who were 

killed outside of the house. Maybe they were shot or 

bayoneted. And time come when I happen to evacuate in 
one of the air-raid shelters just to be welcomed only by 
my friends who are dead. 

Q Were there more dead in the air-raid shelter? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You don't know what happened to them, though? 

A I don't know, but they were full of blood. 

Q Let us go back to the church. Included in the 

400 men that went there, were there anybody except ci¬ 
vilians? 

A There were civilians and four priests. One priest 

survived. 

Q Three priests were killed and one lived? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Out of the 400 people how many died and how many 

lived? 

A A3 to my calculation we were around from 50 to 60 

who suvived and 350 died. 

Q How many Japanese were present at this incident? 
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A I guess those Japanese sentries guarding the house 

of Senerino Bautista and the church was around 25 to 30, 
but besides the Japanese guarding the whole town, I don't 
know how many number of Japanese are they. 

Q I mean right there; right there at the church and 

the house. You say there were about 30 or 35; is that 
right? 

A Yes, sir. . 

Q And were there any officers in charge of them? 

A Yes, sir. By the name of Captain Hagino or Captain 

Haguno. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did these 400 people in the 

church constitute the entire male population of the town? 

A Yes, sir. And some of them were — I think about 

35 a renot from the town. They are just evacuees or happened 
to be right there. 

Q But you would say that every man, boy and child was 

in the church? 

A Yes, sir; every man, sir. 

Q Boys ? 

A There is only one boy. 

Q Only one boy? 

A Only one small boy. The rest were their fathers. 

Q I see. The rest were adult men? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And under the house it is also true that the entire 

male population, that is, of adults, was under the house? 
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A All the men were under the house, sir. 

Q Let me rephrase that. Was every adult male under 

the house? 

A Yes, sir. All the males were under the house — 

beneath the house. 

Q Was Mr. Bautista under the house with you? 

A Mr. Bautista? 

Q Yes. 

A No. He evacuated, sir, down in Mindoro. 

Q Was this downstairs place enclosed? 

A This — 

Q This place under the house, was it an open place 

or was it closed up? 

A It was closed up, sir, 

Q Were there any doors? 

A There was doors, sir. 

Q How many doors were there? 

A Two doors, sir; the front door, that is, the two 

doors only. 

0 Just two doors in front? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When you people were put in there was the door 

locked? 

A Yes, sir. We were all locked and the windows are 

closed. 

Q And after the explosion when you regained conscious¬ 

ness was the door still locked? 

A No. There v/as a small gap, but the door was already 

ruined and there was a small gap where I intend to pass 

\ 
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through it. 

Q And did you make your escape through the door? 

A No, sir. 

Q How did you make your escape? 

A There was a small gap right — that is, right the 

opposite of the front door. There was a small gap down 
there because the front door, that is, the road, and I might 
be seen by the Japanese. So I intend to pass through the 
back of the house. 

Q How many Japanese came in after the explosion? 

A There was about two Japanese who were bayoneting, 

bayoneting the bleeding ones. 

Q And you saw them bayoneted before you left? 

A Yes, sir. I saw the bayoneting. 

0 And did the Japanese see you before you made your 


escape? 

A I don't know, sir. He didn't see me or as if he 

see me, he should have bayoneted me, 

0 Was that because it was dark? 

A No. Because I was buried right and above me where 

I lay down flat there was a piece of board and at the same 
time flesh of human bodies, and I would say that I was right 
in an air-raid shelter made of human bodies. That is why 
when the bayoneting comes in and the throwing of grenades 
I was not able to be hurt. 

Q Were the Japanese still there when you made your 

escape? 


A No, sir. 

Q They had already left? 
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A They had already left, but there is one who is coming 

to the place where there were dead people. So I intend 
to run away. He had no weapon because he was carrying 
a can of kerosene. 

Q At the church were there any Filipinos who were 

helping the Japanese? 

A There were Filipinos there — what*’ 

Q Who were helping the Japanese. 

A I guess none, sir. 

Q Well, wasn't the mayor helping the Japanese? 

A Yes. There was the mayor, the puppet mayor. 

Q And he was working with the Japanese in lining these 

people up in the church? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Were there any other Filipinos? 

A There was only the mayor together with this civilian 

M. P. of the mayor. But they were also killed right in 

that place. 

Q The puppet mayor himself was killed? 

A The puppet mayor was taken to another place, I don't 

know, and after the massacre I learn from the people that 
the mayor was killed in a special condition. He was tied 
up or something and I don't know what happened to him. But 
he v/as not killed right in the same place where the people 
were massacred. 

Q Was the mayor or his policeman a member of the Makapili? 

A I don't believe so. They are not, sir. We didn't 

have anyMakapilis right in our town. And this M. P. — 
they were caught, I think. 
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Q Did you have any guerrillas in the town? 

A We didn't have, sir, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much, 

(witness excused) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: The next witness, if the Court please, 
will be Doctor Francisco Manigbas. 

DOCTOR FRANCISCO MANIGBAS 

Called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Francisco Manigbas. 

Q Where do you live, Doctor Manigbas? 

A Bauan, Batangas. 

Q What is your profession? 

A I am a physician. 

Q Doctor, did you live iji Bauan, Batangas on the 28th 

of February, 1945? 

A Yes, sir, I lived in Bauan on February 28, 1945. 

Q On that day were you taken to the church with the 

rest of the people in the town? 

A I'beg your pardon? 

Q Were you taken to the church on that day with the 

rest of the people in the town? 

A Yes, sir, I was. 

Q And will you describe what happened at the church? 

A On February 28, 1945, while we were taking our 

breakfast — 

Q (Interrupting) Wait a minute. Start at the church 

and tell what happened. 

A We went to church around 9:30 in the morning. When 

we were in the church a Japanese sentry told us that the 
women and children were excused; they could go home. Then 
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CAPTAIN PACE: The next witness, if the Court please, 
will be Doctor Francisco Manigbas. 

DOCTOR FRANCISCO MANIGBAS 

Called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Francisco Manigbas. 

Q Where do you live, Doctor Manigbas? 

A Bauan, Batangas. 

Q What is your profession? 

A I am a physician. 

Q Doctor, did you live In Bauan, Batangas on the 28th 

of February, 194-5? 

A Yes, sir, I lived in Bauan on February 28, 1945. 

Q On that day were you taken to the church with the 

rest of the people in the town? 

A I'beg your pardon? 

Q Were you taken to the church on that day with the 

rest of the people in the town? 

A Yes, sir, I was. 

Q And will you describe what happened at the church? 

A On February 28, 194-5, while we were taking our 

breakfast — 

Q (Interrupting) Wait a minute. Start at the church 

and tell what happened. 

A we went to church around 9:30 in the morning. When 

we were in the church a Japanese sentry told us that the 
women and children were excused; they could go home. Then 
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we were told to stand up and we were searched for weapons 
and money, Mickey Mouse money, and other things. 

The Japanese sentries took the watches of the people 
and their money, also. Then we were told to go eight 
persons in each pew. Then afterwards a Japanese, I don't 
know whether he is an officer, asked our Mayor how many pews 
were there and the Mayor, our then Mayor, told us or told 
him that there were 41 pews. Then they counted all in all 
and they said they had in the church around 328 men. 

Around, I think, around 1 o'clock we are told that 
we are going home. The first sentry told us — the first 
hundred was told to go out and the second hundred was told 
to follow, in which I was one of them. 

On my surprise we were going this way, which is not 
the way to my home, and I was surprised. We walked direct 
to the house of Mr. Bautista. We found right there at the 
door a Japanese sentry. We were already there when the last 
hundred came and later on we heard the Japanese on the steps 
upstairs. They were walking to and fro and later on a 
Japanese shouted very loudly and then — 

Q (Interrupting) Excuse me, Doctor. Were all the 

people in the church under the house at this time? 

A Yes. 

Q You were in the second group? 

A I was, yes. 

Q And another group came after that, did they? 

A Yes, that is right. 

Q Then a Japanese upstairs shouted very loudly, is that 

right? 
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we were told to stand up and we were searched for weapons 
and money, Mickey Mouse money, and other things. 

The Japanese sentries took the watches of the people 
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persons in each pew. Then afterwards a Japanese, I don't 
know whether he is an officer, asked our Mayor how many pews 
were there and the Mayor, our then Mayor, told us or told 
him that there were 41 pews. Then they counted all in all 
and they said they had in the church around 328 men. 

Around, I think, around 1 o'clock we are told that 
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to the house of Mr. Bautista, We found right there at the 
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Q (Interrupting) Excuse me, Doctor. Were all the 

people in the church under the house at this time? 

A Yes. 
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A Yes, he shouted very loudly. Then there was an 

explosion^ I heard an explosion followed by another explosion. 
Q Two explosions? 

A Yes. After the second explosion I found myself lying 

on my back and then I managed to get up and get out of the 
building. I went out of the building without meeting any 
Japanese sentries, and that is the reason why I was lucky 
to be saved. 

Q Now, when you went out of the building did you see 

the condition of things inside of it before you left? 

A I just found out that the flooring had fallen already 

down and a fire was starting already. 

Q What happened to the people in the building? Did you 

see the people that were in there? 

A Somebody was lying down already; I don't know if 

they were dead or alive. 

Q ,r ere many people laying down on the floor? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you go back to that house on the 20th of March? 

A The 28th of March? 

Q Well, did you go back later on? 

A No, sir. I went about three kilometers from that 

place later on. 

Q Several days later did you go back? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When was that? 

A It was on March — I think it was on March 28th, sir, 

when I was appointed by an American Colonel to bury the dead 
persons. 
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Q How many dead persons did you find when you went 

back on the 20th of March? 

A I think around 250 were buried. 

Q Can you give the names of some of the people that 

were killed there? 

A I can give the names, yes, sir. 

Q Give the names of some of them. 

A There were three Filipino priests, I know: Monsignor 

Cirilo Castillo, Padre Estanislao Gran, and Padre Segundo 
Isipin. 

Some of the civilians were: Gregorio Contreras, 

Mr. Castillo, Anselmo Cordero, Sotero Marquez, Pablo 
Panopio, Severino Brual — 

Q (Interrupting) That is enough, Doctor. 

You may cross-examine. 

CR0SS_EX MINATION 

Q (By Captain Heel) Now, Doctor, in this church that 

you were in, as I understand it, the women and children 
were sent out, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did the men just stay where they had been right 

at their pews? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Didn't move around in the church, did they? 

A They could go out with the permission of the sentry 

if they were going. 

Q They didn't move around in the church, did they? 

A No, sir, they stayed in their pews. 

Q I think you said each pew holds eight people, is that 
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right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q That is all that can sit in a pew, is it? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q All that can sit in one pew is eight people? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And no more than that? 

A No more than that, 

Q At least half of the people in the church during the 

service were women and children, weren't they? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Weren't more than half the people in the church 

women and children? 

A I think so, yes. 

Q And when the women and children went out that left 

less than eight persons to a pew, did it not? 

A Before we were to sit eight in a pew the women and 

children were sent out already. 

Q After they were gone there were less than eight 

persons in a pew, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q And thore were 41 pews, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, how many groups went to this house? How many 

groups of 100 went to this house? 

A Three groups, sir. 

Q You are absolutely sure thore were three groups of 

100 ? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q One thing more, Doctor: Were you helping the 

guerrillas? 

A Pardon, sir? 

Q Were you helping the guerrillas? 

A The guerrillas? 

Q Yes. 

A In our town? 

Q Anyplace. 

A In our town there Is no guerrillas. 

Q Just answer the question. Did you help the guerrillas? 

A No, sir, I did not help the guerrillas. 

Q Why did the Mayor pick you out to go to Bautista's 

house? 

A I do not understand you. 

Q Do you know why the puppet Mayor picked you out to 

go to Bautista's house with the others? 

A It was from the order by the high Japanese command. 

Q Did you ever talk to the puppet Mayor? 

A He told us that high-ranking officers or a high-ranking 

officer would be coming so we must go to church for a meeting. 
Q That is all he said? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was he later killed by the guerrillas? Was the 

puppet Mayor later killed by the guerrillas? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) You just testified on cross- 

examination that after the women and children left there 
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